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A run Nehru is 
back alter his 
medical check 
up abroad With 
his return, poli¬ 
tical gossip has suddenly 
started in the capital Some people close to the erst¬ 
while minister tor internal security have floated the 
story that Kajiv Gandhi is only too keen to have bis 
cousin thrice-removed back in a responsible job— 
possibly in the party 

With the restructuring of the AICC scheduled for 
sometime in the first week of January this storv has 
naturally gained importance However from available 
indications, Arun Nehru, despite the cleaiunce given to 
him by the American heart specialists to take on 
responsible jobs, will take some more time to recover 
from his political setback The AICC reshuffle will be 
receiving Rapv Gandhi’s attention during his trip to 
the Andamans It will be interesting to see how many 
senior Congressmen survive the political exercise 
which Rajiv Gandhi intends undertaking 
The party restructuring is being done on a scientific 
pattern The views of many important partymen, both 
at the central and state levels, have been heaid by 
Rajiv Gandhi over the past few weeks IIis fiiend fiom 
his Indian Airlines days, Satish Sharma, who now 
occupies an important position m paity at fans along 
with Makhan Lai Fotedar, was given the task of 
evaluating the various view points By this exeicise, 
Rajiv Gandhi has given his partymen a sense of 
belonging and involvement While in the Andamans, 
the Piime Minister is expected to go through the 
reports prepared by Satish Sharma and make up his 
mind about the changes 

The met get of the CongressfS; with the Congiess(I) 
has thrown up an obvious name for the post of general 
secretary Sharad Pawar If Pawai decides to concer 
trate on Maharashtra affairs, then one of his nominees 
IS expected to be inducted into the AICC secretariat 
For the post of general secretary, it is believed in 
certain quarters, Raiiv Gandhi is planning to have only 
senior people That will mean those who have been 
chief ministers, Union ministers or heads of impoitant 
organisations like the Seva Dal Many new faces will he 
seen at the joint secretaries’ level 
At present theie are three vacancies m the Congress 
Working Committee (CWC)—caused by the death of 1 
Anjiah, the resignation of Ram Dhan and the appoint 
ment of Hiteshwar Saikia as the Lt-Governor of Mizor¬ 
am Besides, during the last reshuffle all general 
secretaries were inducted into the CWC Rajiv Gandhi 
may give CWC memberships as sops to those he cannot 
induct into the party secretariat, but would like to 
accord due importance, in the reshuffle 


I n the “dissident" camp, preparations are on for the 
“Congress Workers’ Conference" convened by 
Messrs Pranab Mukherjee, Gundu Rao, F M Khan, J,B 
Dhote, S S Mahapatra, Prakash Mehrotra and Dr Sistr 
Bose These gentlemen have also contacted the “Ex- 
MPs Association" formed by Yashpal Kapoor. At one 
stage It was expected that Menaka Gan&i and Biju 
Patnaik would be invited for tht Congress Workers’ 
Conference as guest speakers.The realisation that they 
would steal the limelight prompted a change oX Iteati 


Some of the organisers of 
the meeting, which is ex¬ 
pected to launch a new 
party, are saying that 
Arun Nehru’s supporters 
had sent feelers which 
Pranab Mukherjee (who is tipped to be the new party’s 
president) promptly rejected One cannot verify 
rumours, but the arithmetic of dissidence is once 
again being quoted This time a round figure of 140 
dissidents within the ranks of the Congress party in the 
Lok Sabha is being bandied about Even if this figure is 
to be taken seriously, the government of Rajiv Gandhi 
does not seem to be under any threat His party has 412 
MPs in the Lok Sabha Under the Anti-Defection Law, 
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(Clockwise from top left) F M Khan Gundu Rao Stair Bosa and 
Prakash Mehrotra 

one-third of this strength, that is 137 seats, is needed by 
the dissident camp to ensure that they do not lose their 
seats This figure may be met by the fancy figure of 
140 which IS being quoted But the fact still rema|ins i 
that the absolute majoiity in a House of 540 seats ’ 
seats are vacant) will be Rajiv Gandhi’s yi 

While constructive thinking wiU be taking place #’1 
Rajiv Gandhi’s camp during the Andamans trip,,tpi 
behaviour of his detractors is a far cry from the 
“responsible" <■* ti 
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Annie Besant: Her 
life and loves 

I can’t recall another character 
from contemporary history 
whose image m my mind turns out 
to be so different from reality. She 
was the dominant figure in our 
freedom movement before Gandhiji 
relegated her into the background. 
She was a portly lady, a powerful 
orator who preached theosophy and 
proclaimed the advent of a new 
messiah who would redeem the 
world from sin. I wasn’t then aware 






AnnIaBaunt 

that she had also discarded a hus¬ 
band who had given her two chil¬ 
dren, nor that her name had been 
linked with many celebrated men 
Including Charles Bradlaugh, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, Oscar Wilde and (J K 
Chesterton, some of whom may 
have been her lovers And that her 
association with Madame Blavatsky 
was possibly tinged with les¬ 
bianism. 

A recently published biography 
written by Rosemary Dinnage for 
the Penguin senes Lives Of Modem 
Women fills m the gaps left out by 
Mrs Besant’s account of the first 44 
years of her life and brings it up to 
me end till her death in Madras at 
the age of 86 

Annie Wood was one of the many 
Children of an impoverished Irish- 
nan and his English wife She was 
IslbDUght tm by a kindly, rich lady as 
d devoufeChnstian. At 18 she mar- 
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Tied an austere young clergyman^ 
Frank Besant. Her first experience 
of the nuptial bed was both painful 
and disgusting. Although she bore a 
son and a daughter she turned 
against her husband and the Christ¬ 
ian Church. She went to see Dr 
Pusey, a celebrated theologian 
teaching at Oxford and put the 
dilemma in her mind in as straight a 
manner as she could “If God is 
good, how can he allow evil? If he 
allows evil, how can he be omnipo¬ 
tent?” Pusey dismissed her doubts 
as arising from religious arrogance: 
hubris. 

Annie deserted her husband before 
she was 25, taking her younger 
child, the daughter.with her. Out of 
spite her husband refused to give 
her a divorce And had her watched 
by a detective as he suspected her 
relationship with the atheist, 
Charles Bradlaugh. It is not known 
whether she became Bradlaugh’s 
mistress but there is no doubt that 
Bradlaugh’s wife and daughter dis¬ 
approved of their association. Nor 
can we be sure if Bernard Shaw, 
who became enamoured of her ab¬ 
out the same time, had sexual rela¬ 
tions with her. They were often 
together under the same roof and 
shared each other’s enthusiasm for 
uplifting the poor, home rule for 
Ireland and India, lecturing on 
rationalism and churning out books. 
Under Bradlaugh’s tutelage Annie 
became much the most sought after 
woman speaker and could be 
counted on to keep large audiences 
hypnotised by her spellbinding ora¬ 
tory. 

Annie took on a third man, an 
impostor of the name of Edward 
Aveling, making a menage a trois 
referred to as The Trinity. Aveling, 
four years younger than Annie, is 
described by his biographer as "a 


borrower of money and a swindler 
and seducer of women”. The entry 
of a rival soured Bradlaugh and 
Shaw. The older Bradlaugh got in¬ 
volved in politics being elected to 
the House of Commons; Shaw who 
had characteristically introduced 
himself to Annie as “a loafer”, got 
his venom out by making her a 
character in his play Arms And The 
Man. There is little doubt that if 
Annie had been divorced she would 
have tried to marry this yet little 
known playwright nine years youn¬ 
ger than her. She had at one time 
suggested to him that they live in 
“free union”. His response was Sha¬ 
vian' “Good God I This is worse than 
all the vows of the churches on 
earth. 1 had rather be legally mar¬ 
ried to you ten times over.” 

Aveling could not stomach 
Annie’s humourless, nne-track en¬ 
thusiasm for whatever she was 
doing at the time and took Karl 
Marx’s daughter, Eleanor, as his 
mistress. She lived with Aveling for 
14 years before she killed herself. 

When Annie was 41, yet another 
man, W.T. Stead (39), came into her 
life. With the new man she found a 
new cause. Stead introduced her to 
Madame Blavatsky, theosophy and 
communing with spirits of the dead 
After having been disappointed in 
her relations with men including 
Stead, Annie turned to this Russian- 
born hoax and set up home with her. 
Blavatsky who she described as a 
female Ulysses was then 57. Annie 
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gave up rationalism and socialism namurthy's father accused 
as she had given up Christianity and Leadbeater of being a sodomist and 
like her new mentor was telling got back his sons from his custody, 
large audiences of messages she Aimie went in appeal to the Privy 
received from masters, long dead, Council, argued the case herself 
whose spirits hovered about Tibe- and won it. 
tan plateaus. From communicating The Indian freedom movement 
with spirits, she turned to proclaim- was the last cause that the now 
ing a new world religion. She spread aging Annie took up in 1913. During 
her message across the continents, the war years she was interned m 
She tried to rope in the Arya Samaj Ootacamund. She emerged as Indi- 
into her movement. Swami Day- a’s foreign heroine, and was elected 
anand spumed her and Blavatsky as resident of the Indian National Con- 
ignoramuses. gress in 1917. Her eclipse began 
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Under Blavatsky's guidance soon after Mahatma Gandhi’s sun 
Annie studied Buddhism and rose on the Indian firmament. Her 
Hinduism. Her old friends includ- days closed with Krishnamurthy 
ing Oscar Wilde and W.B. Yeats disowmng theosophy and renounc- 
found the change insufferable. G.K. ing his messianic mission to save 
Chesterton, while describing Annie the world. Just before her 86th 
as “an idealist egoist”, was vicious birthday in September 1933, Annie 
in his description of Blavatsky as “a passed away peacefully at Adyar. 
coarse, witty, vigorous, scandalous The new light thrown on Annie 
old scallywag”. Besant’s colourful career does not 

The most incredible character in any way detract from her great- 
who guided Annie in her clair- ness; it only puts life back into a 
voyance was the notorious person we had dehumanised in bur 
homosexuai, C.W. Leadbeater. This zeal to make saints out of all our 
man introduced her to India and political leaders. Annie Besant was 
picked young Krishnamurthy to be larger than life„^ full of contradic- 
groomed as the messiah. She set up tions but always on the side of good 
her home in Adyar and once again against evil. Like other human 
plunged into her new job with tire- beings she bad her aberrations and 
less energy, lecturing, writing and being a woman of enormous energy 
setting up branches wherever she these aberrations often assumed 
went. It was her personality that grotesque proportions. Neverthe- 
ccwered up I<ehdbeater’s peccadil- less she remained the most admired 
los witli young boys, when Krish- and reflected woman of her times. 


Mark Twain on India 

H e visited India just before the 
turn of the century. Most of his 
descriptions like those of his 
observations of Delhi’s monkeys are 
so heavily spiced with his imagina¬ 
tion that they sound ludicrous. But 
the following description in his 
More Tramps Abroad (1897) has a 
lot to it: 

"This is indeed India! The land of 
dreams and romance of fabulous 
wealth and fabulous poverty, of 
splendour and rags, of palaces'and 
hovels, of famine and pestilence, of 
genii and giants and Aladdin lamps, 
of tigers and elephants, the cobra 
and the jungle, the country of a 
hundred nations and a hundred ton¬ 
gues, of a thousand religions and 
two million gods, cradle of the hu¬ 
man race, birthplace of human 
speech, mother of history, grand¬ 
mother of legends, great¬ 
grandmother of tradition, whose 
yesterdays bear date with the 
mouldering antiquities of the rest of 
the nations—the one sole country 
under the sun that is endowed with 
an imperishable interest, for alien 
prince and alien peasant, for let¬ 
tered and ignorant, wise and fool, 
rich and poor,bound and free, heone 
land that all men desire to see, and 
having seen once, by even a glimp¬ 
se, would not give that glimpse for 
the shows of all the rest of the globe 
combined.” 


Limerick ti me_ 

I n my tune I have composed quite 
a few bad limericks, because I 
tried to lampoon people 1 hated. 
Good limericks are borp out of 
wedlock between love and laughter. 
Amp Verma’s back-handed tribute 
to the filmstar Rekha won him the 
first prize in the St Stephen's Col¬ 
lege winter fest in 1981, 

There was a lass called Rekha 
Who thought all males were ea¬ 
ger to take her. 

If only she knew 
That there were so few 
The truth, I am sure, would 
shake her. 

This one was composed on the 
slimming fad amongst the opulent; 
There was a man from Delhi 
Who had a massive belly 
He started to slim 
Until they couldn’t see him ,. 
And new he’s lost in the nudCijfi 
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The shadow of her smile... 


S mita Patil is dead and 
^one. What would she 
have made of the 
tarniisha that has followed 
hei' tragic death? The ‘‘tri¬ 
butes" that were heaped on 
her by her colleagues and 
friends? The funeral that re¬ 
quired a /afhi-charge'^ The 
emotional outbursts by 
"well-wishers" in print and 
on television? The announce¬ 
ments of various awards to 
be instituted in her memory ? 
I think Smita would have 
been deeply embarrassed, 
even horrified. At the risk of 
sounding disgustingly cynic¬ 
al at a time like this when 
sensitivity levels are at their 
peak and people are likely to 
lake offence at the most in¬ 
nocuous remark and brand it 
"distasteful criticism", some 
sort of protest has to be reg¬ 
istered on her behalf. And 
I’m sticking my neck out to 
do just that. 

Smita was a simple Mahar¬ 
ashtrian girl, a ghaatan who 
couldn’t ever connect with 
the public persona that had 
been created over the years. 
It was almost as if Smita the 
woman was in awe of Smita 
the celebrity. It was only 
during the last couple of 
years when she was trying 
so desperately to "conform" 
that the dividing lines be¬ 
tween the two were begin¬ 
ning to get somewhat fuzzy. 
She was almost uncomfort¬ 
able under scrutiny and all 
but squirmed when the 
harsh glare of the spotlight 
was on her. Smita was shy, 
reticent and charmingly un¬ 
sure of herself. It was this 
precise quality that was so 
appealing, and which en¬ 
deared her to the people who 
came into contact with her. 
With all the critical acclaim 
and success that was heaped 
on her, she remained diffi¬ 
dent with an "Is-all-this- 
really-happening-to-me? 
Am-I-the-pci son-they’re- 
talking-about?" air, which 



Smita Patil shy and reticent 

was such a refreshing break 
from the cocky, arrogant 
confidence exuded by some 
of her contemporaries Smi¬ 
ta was not an "m control" 
person, there was this ner¬ 
vous edge to her personality 
which gave her the famous 
"vulnerability" so much was 
made of. She was fragile, 
physically and emotionally, 
and the protectiveness most 
people instinctively felt to¬ 
wards her was on account of 
this. Smita was surprisingly 
tiny when she first came into 
the film industry. She looked 
like a scrawny couldn’t-care- 
less collegian, which she 
was Strangely, it was her 
very indifference to her 
appearance that made her 
different, that gave her a 
certain individuality. At a 
super-glamorous film func¬ 
tion, she stood out as the only 
non-synthetic, completely 
natural, arrestingly attrac¬ 
tive star, wearing a simple 
saree, hardly any jewellery 
and no make-up other than 
kaajal and a huge bindi. It’s 
a pity that she abandoned 
this look during the last cou¬ 
ple of years, favouring a 
flashier style of dressing 
and making up. This I attri¬ 


bute to her basic insecurity 
and the new adjustments re¬ 
quired in her relationship 
with Raj Habbar. An insecur¬ 
ity that made her want to fit 
into a different mould - a fib 
nil one She had even begun 
to speak in stilted Hindi like 
the rest of the film crowd, in 
cui attempt to belong to a 
world that remained alien to 
her till the end. 

High-strung, neurotic and 
hyper-sensiTve, Smita 
couldn’t have been a very 
“ea.sy" person. Unlike her fil- 
mi colleague^ she failed to 
master the ai i of diplomacv. 
She was outspcKen, tactless 
and blunt, simply because 
Smita was basically a very 
straightforward person free 
of any duplicity. She steered 
clear of film politics and 
rarely got into con¬ 
troversies. She didn’t bitch 
though she was frequently 
bitched about, preferring to 
stick close to her family and 
the few friends she had. 

I’here was also a madcap 
quality to her that belied the 
"smouldering" image. Her 
spontaneity was infectious 
and friends would suddenly 
find themselves being drag¬ 
ged off for an endless drive 
on a sudden impulse. She 
was demanding of her 
friends and needed constant 
reassurance from them 
...reassurance that they 
loved and needed her. Over 
the years, she had managed 
to acquire public poise...af¬ 
ter she started addressing 
herself to issues that meant 
a lot to her. All this she did 
without beating her breasts 
or a drum, and far from the 
glare of cheap publicity or 
media hype. When she chose 
to speak out, it was with 
quiet dignity and utmost 
conviction. But even with 
these newly acquired skills 
Smita was not cut out to be a 
politician—she was far too 
honest for that. 

Her death is unbelievable. 
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Perhaps there’s a mental 
block somewhere. Watching 
her funeral and the clips 
from some of her films...it 
still seems terrifyingly un¬ 
real. As if It was yet another 
Smita Patil film one was 
seeing with yet another su¬ 
perlative performance by 
her. It is at once fascinating 
and dream-like. The after- 
math was what broke the 
spell...all the tributes that 
followed. Why did they have 
such a hollow ring to Them'-' 
One by one, film industry 
colleagues and journalists 
trotted out their Smita anec¬ 
dotes and memories. Almost 
without an exception, they 
were exercises in self- 
glorification. People seemed 
keener on projecting them¬ 
selves through their associa¬ 
tion with her than on honour- 


“off beat” tribute, but how it 
misfired!) Others recalled 
incidents and conversations, 
where invariably they Ihem- 
selves turned out to be the 
stars of the piece. There was 
rampant name-dropping and 
self-promotion, with a lot of 
effort spent on establishing 
just how familial they were 
with Smita and her family 
and how much Smita valued 
their role in her life. All tlie 
standard cliches were duti¬ 
fully trotted out. Smita’s in¬ 
tensity, vitality, versatility 
and so on. One writer com¬ 
pared her own “dazzling” 
smile with Smita’s “gummy” 
one. A rival went to great 
lengths to come clean about 
their spats and “frankly” 
admitted their differences. 
But she also took an equal 
amount of care not to ack- 


projection without any mali¬ 
cious intentions. Tt only re¬ 
vealed the monumental egos 
some of these people carry 
around...and the hang-ups 
that surface at a tragic time 
like this, when they are sud¬ 
denly brought into focus as 
associates of the deceased 
person, and given a disprop¬ 
ortionate amount of import¬ 
ance merely on account of 
this association. Some of the 
richest tributes were so bla¬ 
tantly hypocritical and fake. 
People who had gunned for 
Srnita during her lifetime 
and gone at her hammer and 
tongs, suddenly did a drama¬ 
tic about-turn and sang her 
praises emotionally and ft^'- 
vently. Moralistic, sanctimo¬ 
nious editors who had hound¬ 
ed her and denounced her 
decision to marry the man 
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Smita Patil in Dilwala she was not cut out to be a politician 


ing her memory. Reading 
some of the pieces, it 
appeared as if our eminent 
art film critics only met Smi¬ 
ta in exotic film festival 
locales in France or shared a 
cafe a{i lait with her in some 
chic sidewalk restaurant in 
Canada. Nobody seemed to 
have had the time or oppor¬ 
tunity to meet Smita in Bom- 
.bay where she lived! Gossip 
writers talked about her “off 
beat death” as if she had 
orchestrated it. (A pretty 
poor attempt at writing an 


nowledge Smita’s talent and 
stature as an actress. Most 
of the eminent arty directors 
naturally had dream pro¬ 
jects lined up for her which 
she was dying to do. Others 
recalled her coming to them 
with propositions and offers, 
implying that had they got 
off the ground the privilege 
would have been entirely 
hers!! That by deigning to 
sign her on, it was they who 
would have been doing her a 
favour. Undoubtedly, all this 
was just unconscious self 
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she loved and carry his 
child, appeared on television 
to express their sorrow and 
grief. Poor Smita. 

I never met Smita in New 
York. Nor in Cannes, Nantes, 
Montreal, Berlin or where¬ 
ver. I wasn’t with her at 
school or college. Neither 
was I her confidante, advisor 
or mentor. In fact, I barely 
knew her at all. Yet, I feel I 
did. Enough, at least, to know 
she wouldn’t have approved 
of all this natakbaaji, and 
would have hated the sham. 


Smita's death 
is 

unbelievable. 
Perhaps 
there's a 
mental block 
somewhere. 
Watchin/i her 
funeral and 
the clips from 
some of her 
films. ..it still 
seems 
terrifyingly 
unreal. As if it 
was yet 
another Smita 
Patil film one 
was seeing 
with yet 
another 
superlative 
performance 
by her 
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State of fear 

T he cover story Terror 
unlimited (1^20 De¬ 
cember) was significant. 

It was shocking how 26 
men in Hoshiarpur dis¬ 
trict of Punjab were kil¬ 
led by the terrorists. I 
have no words to con¬ 
demn this dastardly and 
coldblooded act. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the Punjab 
government has totally 
failed to bring back nor¬ 
malcy in the state. The 
Union government should 
do its utmost to restore 
peace in Punjab and the 
neighbouring states in¬ 
cluding the capital and 
win back the confidence 
of the people. The Opposi¬ 
tion should also join 
hands with the Centre in 
this regard as the unity 
and integrity of India are 
at stake. 

Nirjhar Dasgupta, 
Calcutta 

■ The barbaric acts of the 
terrorists in Punjab are 
too horrifying for words. 
Their strikes are so well- 
planned and well-timed 
that the authorities are 
always caught unawares. 
The culprits deserve no¬ 
thing less than capital 
punishment, which will be 
the only deterrent to their 
activities. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

»It won’t be far from the 
truth to say that the Cen¬ 
tre has helped to worsen 
the situation in Punjab. 


The crafty Governor has 
no solution to the prob¬ 
lem; the bureaucrats are 
playing a hide-and-seek 
game; the life of the 
police chief is in danger; 
the opposition parties are 
always waiting for an 
opportunity to raise a 
storm in a teacup. As a 
result of such impotence, 
the terrorists are achiev¬ 
ing their targets with 
ease. Why does the Centre 
not switch to military rule 
in Punjab and solve the 
problem pnce and for all? 
U.S Iyer, Calcutta 

■ The massacre of the bus 
passengers in Hoshiarpur 
is a matter of deep con¬ 
cern for peace-loving 
citizens of this country. 
Despite the Punjab 
accord, the state goven 
ment has failed to bring 
back peace and harmony 
in the state. The govern¬ 
ment cannot just brush 
off its responsibilities by 
pointing a finger at the 
foreign hand. Even Gov¬ 
ernor S.S. Ray, with all his 
experience, has not been 
able to do much to im¬ 
prove the situation. 

Bijoy Kumar Dutta, 
Jalpaiguri 

■ A small error had crept 
in the cover story with 
regard to industrialist 


! Dalbir Singh’s name. As 
far as my knowledge 
goes, his name should 
have been spelt ‘Dilbir’ 
Singh. 

Kamal Jit Singh Ahluwa- 
lia, Amritsar 

■ The real problem in 
Punjab IS not that of ter¬ 
rorism as the ruling clas¬ 
ses claim. Tiie actual 
problem faced by the peo¬ 
ple, as elsewhere in the 
country, is their barbaric 
exploitation at the hands 
of big capitalists, big 
landlords, bureaucrats 
and party leaders. The 
ruling powers, instead of 
providing a solution to 
this basic problem, are 
only dividing the people 
on the basis of religion, 

I caste, language, region, 
etc. There is at least one 
I major incident of com- 
I munal violence every day 
in one part of the country 
or the other. Today the 
ruling classes have to 
admit that their much 
trumpeted Punjab accord 
has failed. Hundreds of 
men, women, youth and 
children have been bru¬ 
tally killed in Punjab, 
either by the terrorists or 
in police firing. There are 
about 4,000 innocent Sikh 
youths in Punjab jails 
today. 

AbirPadhy, Berhampur 
(Orissa) 


Sikh militants confront policeman outside the Punjab VIdhan Sabha 



Airing complaints 


T rouble on the Air (2—8 
November) presented 
a biased and distorted pic¬ 
ture of the goings-on in 
All India Radio. The arti¬ 
cle was especially unfair 
to the engineers serving 
in the AIR. To set the 
record straight, here are 
the facts: 

Hardly 25 per cent of 
the engineers of AIR have 
been brought under the 
purview of the Indian 
Broadcasting (Engineer¬ 
ing) Service—not “all en¬ 
gineers” as reported. 
Moreovei, die benefits 
enjoyed by the IBS en¬ 
gineers are negligible. It 
was also disturbing to 
learn that most of the en¬ 
gineers “are plain BSc 
graduates”. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. 
All of them are either de¬ 
gree or equivalent diplo¬ 
ma-holders in en¬ 
gineering. 

The number of staff 
mehibers, whether it be in 
the engineering, prog¬ 
ramme or other depart¬ 
ments, at each centre is 
strictly according to the 
norms formulated by the 
staff inspection unit. It 
was only after a long 
struggle that engineers 
got their due status and 
they were made head of 
office in 50 per cent of the 
stations but not in capital 
stations. This has been 
done only for administra¬ 
tive convenience 

M.K.S. Nambiar, Calcutta 

■ The story was exhaus¬ 
tive and interesting but 
obviously planted by a 
section of the programme 
officers. The engineers 
have been singled out as 
the sole factor responsi¬ 
ble for all the ills plaguing 
the AIR. The programme 
staff should also share 
part of the blame for the 
boring nature of the prog¬ 
rammes aired. 

V.S. Goswami, New Delhi 
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The price of a revolution 


W hat a waste of 
money and time! 
Rajiv^s cultural revolu¬ 
tion (7—13 December) 
will only make India a 
poorer country. Moreov¬ 
er, I doubt whether the 
cultural extravaganzas 
will usher in an era of 
communal harmony. It 
must be remembered 
that the festival was 
organised by politicians 
and unless they stop 
dabbling in cultural mat¬ 
ters, nothing much can 
be achieved by such 
Utsavs. 

T.S. Shankaran, 
Bangalore 

■ When the majority of 
the people in the country 
are struggling to make 
both ends meet, holding 
such utsavs is a criminal 
waste of money 
Moreover, the spirit of 
patriotism and brother¬ 
hood cannot be infused 
by singing and dancing. 
A concerted effort will 
have to be made to fight 
the divisive forces in the 
country. Besides, why 
hold a separate utsav in 
the capital when region¬ 
al centres, set up under 
the Seventh Plan, are 
holding festivals round 
the year. I am sure that 
the common man did not 
benefit from the grand 
cultural show in Delhi. 
Amit Mathur, Sindri 

■ 1 was shocked to find 
that my name has been 
dragged into the fight be¬ 
tween the executive 
board members of the 
Lalit Kala Akademi and 
its chairman Sankho 
Chaudhury CThe princip¬ 
al menace to the country 
is the artist community"). 
The fact of the matter is 
that I am not even a mem¬ 
ber of the general council, 
leave alone being a mem¬ 
ber of the executive 
board of the Akademi. 


Although by virtue of 
being a fellow of the in¬ 
stitution, I enjoy the pn* 
vilege of being a life 
member of the general 
council, I preferred to 
resign my membership 
and surrender the rights 
due to obvious reasons. 

My name has also been 
mentioned in connection 
with the last Triennale of 
the Akademi which is 
strange as I had nothing 
to do with the Triennale 
In this connection I wish 
to protest against Sankho 
Chaudhury's comment 
about the artist commun¬ 
ity. Being an artist my¬ 
self, I take serious excep¬ 
tion to such an irresponsi¬ 
ble remark by the chair¬ 
man of the Laht Kala 
Akademi. 

Prodosh Das Gupta, 

New Delhi 

■ While appreciating Sun¬ 
day's efforts at focusing 
public attention on some 
of the controversies sur¬ 
rounding the Laht Kala 
Akademi, I wish to point 
out that too much has 
been written about the 
politicking within this 
body without mentioning 
the administrative and 
financial bunglings by 
some of the well-known 


! names in the world of art. 
The press has always 
played a laudable part in 
bringing to light some of 
the murky details of this 
premier art institution. 
Public funds have been 
misused, and once, even 
precious paintings were 
auctioned by the 
Akademi. The audit 
' objections raised from 
time to time have gone 
unheeded The press 
raised a hue and cry over 
the matter which forced 
the government to refer 
the organisation’s finan¬ 
cial irregularities to the 
consultative committee of 
Parliament in September 
1984. Sheila Kaul, the 
then minister in charge of 
education and culture, 
hushed up the matter 
That a section of the 
members is absusing 
I t heir position and lining 
I their pockets is nothing 
new; this has been going 
on in the Akademi ever 
since its inception. The 
Laht Kala Akademi has 
been unfortunate to have 
chairmen who did not 
have the courage to stand 
up to the corrupt designs 
of a section and that has 
been the undoing of the 
institution. 

Gita Chaudhuri, Calcutta 
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Indian habits 


I read with interest 
Khushwant Singh's 
comments on Desi man¬ 
ners (Gossip Sweet and 
Sour, 26 October—1 
November). I have been 
following the habits of 
Indians for a very long 
time and have noticed 
that such lessons in eti¬ 
quette occasionally dis¬ 
hed out in newspapers 
and magazines have lit¬ 
tle effect on the masses 
Moreover, I expected 
Mr Singh to have a dig at 
yet another desi man¬ 
ner, Ji-huzoonsm. 

G S. Chandy, Bangalore 

« Columns should not be 
used to settle personal 
scores. My critics (2—8 
November) was in poor 
taste and it would have 
been better if Khush¬ 
want Singh had not 
washed dirty linen in 
public. Moreover, every 
editor has his limitations 
and Mr Singh is no ex¬ 
ception. 

T. Raman, Calcutta 


A pipedream 

I was not at all surprised 
to learn that the HBJ 
pipeline project is 
hopelessly behind sche¬ 
dule (The jinxed pipeline, 
7—13 December). Can the 
correspondent name any 
government project 
which has been com¬ 
pleted in time? The main 
drawback of the ambi¬ 
tious HBJ project is that 
it has to adhere to the 
original agreement and 
any deviation has to be 
ratified by a host of de¬ 
partments. The result is 
inordinate delay. Moreov¬ 
er, the government 
should have faith in its 
own ei^neers instead of 
awarding such big pros, 
jects to foreign firms. 

N. Ellango, Tirunelveli 
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SPECIAL j^ EPORT 

The Prime Minister’s 
pre-election gifts 


Like the Moghul emperors, Rajiv Gandhi, too, is dolinf^ out largesse atpnhlu 
meeiiiii;'' in the states. Bat the p,rants will definitelv not ehanp,e into \'otes, 

writes Kewal Varina 
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I ndira Gandhi, by 197.H, had 
few policies for the people and 
bankruptcy had started haunt¬ 
ing her. In early 1974, howev¬ 
er, she had to face the As.sem- 
bly elections in UP. The loss of l.'P 
would have amounted to a loss of 
effective political power. She was j 
desperate to win the elections The j 
garibi hatao slogan which helped 
her win the 1971 elections had lost its i 
glamour. She also knew that a gim j 
mick could not be repeated success- j 
fully twice. But she could think of i 


no new policy to serve to the people. 
In the situation she could think of 
one brilliant idea, start laying 
foundation stones during her pre¬ 
election tour of UP. At that time it 
was difficult to keep count of the 
number of foundation stones she 
laid as part of her exercise to win 
friends and influence people in her 
home state on the eve of the elec¬ 
tions At the hustings, her party 
somehow scraped through. But it is 
difficult to quantity the contribu¬ 
tion of the foundation stones, most 


of which never grew into projects. 
In fact, most such foundation stones 
were laid in indecent haste and 
without any technical preparations 
whatever. The foundation stone of a 
fertiliser factory was laid on a piece 
of land under wdiich were large 
reserves of coal. Understandably, 
the foundation was later shifted, ol 
course without any ceremony, and 

(Left) Ra)lv on tour In West Bengal and 
(bottom) with Sonia; delivering speeches 
and grants 
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Rajiv Gandhi with Dr Farooq Abdullah: generous beyond measure cns 


in the absence of photographers and 
TV cameramen. 

Kajiv Ciandlii finds himself 
caught in the same position as his 
mother was 13 or 14 years ago 
(Incidentally, Mrs (Jandhi’s lack of 
policies led to the imposition of 
Kmergency one-and-a-half years la¬ 
ter.) Today, Rajiv Gandhi desper¬ 
ately wants to win the elections in 
the stales Thus, when he went to 
West Bengal, he announced an aid of 
Ks 684 clores This figure rose in 
his second tour to F<s 1,007 crores. 
He went to Kashmir and announced 
projects worth Ks 1,000 crores and 
in Haryana he said he would grant 
Ks 400 crores of projects along with 
Rs 300 crores to meet the cost of the 
Sutlej'Yamuna link canal. He has 
outdone his mother m promising 
projects to the states he visits in 
indecent haste. 

He announced, for instance, that 
Srinagar airport would be upgraded 
to an international airport. Did he 
not know tliat both the home minis¬ 
try and the defence ministry are 
opposed to any foreign airline flying 
to Srinagar for security reasons'* 
I'he defence ministry feels that the 
foreign planes which would land in 
Srinagar could carry sophisticated 
espionage equipment The Prime 
Minister, in his desire to get the 


peoples’ votes, went ahead with the 
announcement Similarly, the de¬ 
fence ministry is opposed to the 
construction of a ropeway system in 
Gulmarg as it would be very close to 
the effective line of control between 
India and Pakistan. 

While announcing these projects, 
the iVime Minister seems to be 
unaware of the concerned state s 
plan While the Seventh Plan of 
Jammu and Kashmir is of Rs 1,400 
crores, the project announced by 
him aggregate Rs 1.000 crores. 
Haryana’s total plan is of Ks 2,900 
crores, while the Prime Minister’s 
announced projects add upto Rs 700 ! 
crores. In the case of West Bengal, 
he made a “gift” of Rs 1,007 crores 
against the state's total Seventh 
Plan outlay of Rs 4,125 crores. 

In his rush to dole out largesse, 
the Prime Minister has even given 
the go-by to the opinion of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. For instance, the 
Planning Commission, on the basis 
of priorities and techno-economic 
considerations, had opposed the 
Digha-Tamluk rail link in West Ben¬ 
gal, but the Prime Minister included 
it in his "gift" package to the electo¬ 
rate of West Bengal. It was only 
after his announcement that the' 
commission took action on the pro¬ 
ject. It had no other alternative but 


to give Its approval 

I’he finance ministry, especially 
in the last three months, has been 
sending memos to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s office that the state treasuries 
were becoming empty and that a 
serious resources crisis would over¬ 
take the country by 19H7. But the 
Prime Minister behaves like the 
emperors of old who distributed 
gifts whene\’er they visited their 
subjects, paying no heed to the 
words of caution from the finance 
ministry Alas, currency notes do 
not turn into votes automatically. 

T he truth is that these currency 
notes might, sooner or later, 
turn into brickbats. This is entirely 
due to VTshwanath Pratap Singh’s 
magic (4’ revenue boom which has 
proved to be a nine-day wonder. 
Last vear, the total revenue collec¬ 
tion of the Centre increased by 22 3 
per cent. The actual collections 
were, in fact, Rs 2,500 crores more 
than the budget estimate. But now, 
when the revised estimates of 1986- 
87 are being compiled by the fi¬ 
nance ministry, the truth is emerg¬ 
ing: the actual collection of tax 
revenue may with great difficulty 
touch Rs 30,000 crore against the 
budget estimate of Rs 30,956 ci ores. 
Thus, the 22.3 per cent increase in 
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Rajiv Gandhi with Haryana chief minister Bansi Lai. opening the floodgates 


lax »’evciiue in I lit' first year of the 
Ra,]iv Kaj would decline to a 5 5 per 
cent increase in his second vear On 
the basis of the latest daari. the 
finance ministry extierts jiroiect a 
virtual zero growth m leveiiiie in 
iy87*HIS, f)io\jded ihere is no use m 
importII there is a siii>a‘ in im¬ 
ports, there IS no wav that the coun¬ 
try can escape taknm its first step j 
into an external debt I rap 
'I’be first year trick became possi 
ble because of two reasons f irst, 
there was an unprecedented use m 1 
imports last vear which resulted m 
customs revenue increasiim by 
per cent Second, the fmaiue minis¬ 
ter wielded the slick rather ellec- 
tively which led to an increase of 
24 3 per cent in income-tax collec 
tions and 15 9 per cent in excise 
duties. With the decline in the rate 
ol' increase m imports, the rise in 
customs duti(*s has disai^pc red In 
fact, in November aecordiim 
to preliminarv figures, customs 
duty collection has been the lowest 
m many years I'hc law of dinn- | 
mshiPj^ returns throuf.jh the use ol i 
the dunda has set m. I'his year the j 
use ol' the stick yielded around Ks ■ 
300 croi'es of additional excn.c cob I 
lection But follovviim liu' 3’hapar : 
fiasco, the message has spread ! 
amonp tax evaders I 


I that the hnance inniistei has heeii 
I 1 urned mli) a toothless lion B\'nexi 
I V'ear there' would he ikj additnaitil 
I revenue on the sircm^tli ol ihe dmi 
; dii and ainnesJy scheme^ will he 
i tome a lok-c Ihe lisc.d svsieiii lias 
I been rim down lo such an I'Xieni h\ 

; »he v\ itliclrawal ol (axes and ciils in 
! lax rales m ihe hiidnet. tliat, in the 
absence fd a siii ne in inifiorts. iliert' 
coiikl. at woist. hi- a iienaiive 
niowlli Ol, at best, zero growth m 
totiil leveiuies next vear 


T he resources crunch would have 
overtaken the government dur- , 
, mg 1986-87 Itself, but the finance 
I minister eased the resources crisis i 
i by diverting hank funds and house- 
hold savings to the government and , 
j the public sector. For instance, in 
the first 33 weeks of the current | 
financial year the lending by the 
! banking sector to the government ! 

; increased by Ks 2,320 crores com- 
paied with the corresponding! 
period last year: an increase of 30 ; 
per cent. Against this whopping in- ; 
crease, bank lending to the commer¬ 
cial sector, including the public sec¬ 
tor, declined by Rs 533 crores. With 
the public sector gobbling up bank ' 
funds, the brunt of the cut will be ' 
borne by the private sector. In addi- i 


tion, the government and the public 
sector are competing with the pri¬ 
vate, but from a most-favoured posi¬ 
tion, for household savings through 
very attractive savings schemes and 
bonds. There are already signs of 
diversion of funds from the capital 
market to these bonds and saving 
schemes By 1987-88, the limits of 
diversion of fi.i;ds from Ihe corpo- j 
rate sector would also have been j 
exhausted. 

Yet, the Prime Minister is giving 
no respite to the government treas¬ 
ury. He is signing the “cheques” 
which the treasury has to honour. 
The latest is the Rajiv (kmdhi memo 
to a cabinet committee lo upgrade 
the Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion for the IAS cadre. The defence 
expenditure continues to be in- j 
creased mindlessly. In this situation | 
most of the Prime Minister’s extra- I 
vagant promises are likely to re- j 
main paper promises, very much | 
like the foundation stones laid by 
Indira Gandhi. And those promises 
that do get fulfilled will be financed 
by currency notes. In short, the 
Prime Minister’s promises at least 
those which are taken seriously— 
will contribute to inflaiion, the 
spectre of which is alreadv haunting 
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VIP squatters 

Senior ^ovcrfijficut olfn lals nnd MPs appear relucfanl to vacate their allotted houses 

in Delhi even after their terms are up 


I t vve'is lU) ordinary eviction, but 
a full scale battle Officials of 
the estates directorate, the de¬ 
partment in chari^e of govern¬ 
ment pi’operty in the urban 
development ministry, arrived with 
more than a hundred armed police 
men in tow to confront the maverick 
opposition leader, Ka.i Narain. Tcn- 
sKjii ran hi^h at Teen Murti Lane as 
Mr Narain refused to bud^^^ from 
the t^overnmenl bunpalovv that had 
been allotted to him when he had 
been an MP. Kven after the house 
had been “sealed” and Mr Narain 
thrown «aii—lock, stock and bar¬ 
rel -the spirited leader 
was not one to give in 
without a fight. He laun¬ 
ched an invective against 
the eviction staff, 
threatened the inspector- 
in-charge with dire con¬ 
sequences and instigated 
his followers to lie pros¬ 
trate before the official 
vans. I'his particular 
eviction drama was 
staged two years ago, but 
the reluctance of VIPs to 
vacate the official accom¬ 
modation after comple¬ 
tion of their terms or re¬ 
tirement seems to have 
only escalated during this 
period 

Though few of today’s 
recalcitrant leaders dis¬ 
play the fire or the stami¬ 
na of Raj Narain, the job 
of the eviction staff of the 
estates directorate is still 
a very difficult and deli¬ 
cate one. Says an official, 
“Removing an occupant 
of a type I or type II 
quarter (allotted to junior 
officials) who has been 
hanging on unauthorised- 
ly is nothing compared to 
the hurdles that ex-MPs 
or senior government 
officials pose. If they are 

House of P.N. SHvastava: 
unauthorised occupation^ 


not setting their dogs on you, ^hey 
are fainting or pretending to be on 
the verge of a heart attack. Some 
I darkly suggest they have the clout 
' to gel us sacked or flaunt their 
I connections by instantly dialling the 
! minister 'I’liey are the ones who 
I violate the Public Premise^ (Evic- 
I tion of Unauthorised Occupation) 
j Act (1^71), refuse to move out even 
when their term is up, and we face 
the abu.ses ” 

l^espite a parliamentary sub¬ 
committee report on the matter 
very little effective action seems to 
have been taken The minister of 



state for urban development, Dalbir 
Singh, recently declared m Parlia¬ 
ment that there were LS VIPs in 
Delhi who had yet to give up pos.ses- 
.sion of government accommodation 
though considerable time had 
elapsed since their due dates of 
departure. Many in the know feel 
that the official statement does not 
reveal the enormity of the situation. 
The more the importance of a per¬ 
sonage the greater sf oms to be his 
disinclination to vacate the official 
residence There are 250-odd bunga¬ 
lows in Delhi earmarked for VIPs. 
Ministers and members of Parlia- 
% menl who have enjoyed 
T three terms in office are 
entitled to bungalows but 
because of unauthorised 
occupations they often 
have to make do with a 
modest suite. For inst¬ 
ance, Gindhar Goniango, 
deputy minister of wel¬ 
fare, had to put up at a 
suite at Western Court for 
a long time before being 
allotted a bungalow. 

While the rightful own¬ 
ers are denied, the unau¬ 
thorised occupants enjoy 
the privileges of a house 
in the capital while 
wrangling with the 
estates directorate. Prof. 
D.P. Chattopadhyaya, for¬ 
mer commerce minister 
and Rajya Sabha member, 
was supposed to move out 
of the house allotted to 
him on 9 August, 1981, but 
did not do so. His plea, as 
chairman of the India In 
vestment Centre he 
should be allowed to re¬ 
tain possession of the 
property. Yogesh Chan¬ 
dra, an IAS officer of the 
UP cadre, was on deputa¬ 
tion to the Government of 
India till 1983. During this 
time he was entitled to 
government accommoda¬ 
tion. However, he should 
have vacated the place on 
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MPs call, people pay 


^^/^nce an MP, always a free 
vJtelephone line” is the 
joke shared by occupants of 
North and South Avenues, 
where most of the members of 
Parliament reside in the capital 
Much to the chagrin of the tele¬ 
phone authorities, paying bills 
does not come naturally to some 
MPs. Result' a staggering Rs 42 
lakhs IS still due from former 
MPs and ministers While an 
unwritten law bars hoi line tele¬ 
phone lines from being discon¬ 
nected, this amount is likely to 
multiply. When notice w^as first 
taken Of the differential treat¬ 
ment an MP received—an 
ordinary subscriber finds his 
line dead if a single bill, wdiich 
might have been WTongly calcu¬ 
lated, IS unpaid—it was decided 
to deduct the amount of the bill 
from the salary paid by the Lok 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha secre¬ 
tariats to the MPs. 

MPs are entitled to two tele¬ 
phone lines and allowed 20,000 
free calls per line each year. 
Despite this, four-figure bills 
considerably depleted pav 
packets of the MPs. To prevent 
this, the then communications 
minister, Ram Niwas Mirdha, 
decided to revert to the earlier 
practice--MPs w^ere permitted 
to take their total earnings 
home and the telephone depart¬ 
ment was required to coordin¬ 
ate with each MP individually 
for realising arrears. Since 
there are strict instructions of 
“happen-what-may-don’t* 
disconnect” the bills, along with 
reminder letters, keep piling 
up. 

It is believed that one Con- 
gress(I) MP, Jaideep Singh, 
owes the department over Rs 
five lakhs. Reportedly, pay¬ 
ment is being made in “instal¬ 
ments” after repeated remin¬ 
ders. Singh is not the only one 
guilty of non-payment. A senior 
area manager informed Sun- 
D>^v* “Most MPs are defaulters 
in this respect. With minister- 
subscribers we can follow up 
non-payment with the liaison 
officers in the respective minis- 
tries* but because of the flaw in 
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the rules we can take no action 
against erring MPs.” Another 
official jovially remarked that 
they were hoping some consci¬ 
entious MP would raise the 
question on the floor of the 
House. 

Details of non-payment that 
have been made public embar¬ 
rassed the MPs concerned and 
payments have begun to trickle 
in. Heading the list were: A.K. 
Abdul Samad with an outstand¬ 
ing bill of Rs 2.19 lakhs and 
Ram Jethmalani with nearly Rs 
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92,000. Parliament was also in¬ 
formed about the payment 
pending from former Prime 
Minister Morarji Oesai (whose 
“low” bill amounted to Rs 
5,100), former communications 
minister C.M. Stephen (Rs 
21,650), Dr Karan Singh (Rs 
91,842) Bhishma Narain Singh 
(Rs 5,081), L.N. Mishra (Rs 
15,512), Raj Narain (Rs 32,238) 
and the former deputy minister 
C.M. Stephen (Rs 10,103). The 
bills pending from some prom¬ 
inent MPs of the ruling and 
opposition parties are even 
higher. 

Not only do MPs enjoy pre¬ 
ferential treatment at home, the 
authorities have been able to do 
precious little about unpaid 
bills for telephone connections 
in party offices. Till September 
last year (1986) the five nation¬ 
al parties had unpaid bills 
amounting to Rs 6.42 lakhs^the 
Congress! 1) topped the list with 
Rs 5,28,852, followed by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (Rs 
13,914). the Janata (Rs 71,250), 
the Lok Dal (Rs 23,244) and the 
Congresses) (R\ 4,522). 

A Lok Dal official admitted 
that one of their three tele¬ 
phone lines had been discon¬ 
nected a few months ago be¬ 
cause of non-payment of a bill. 
After the amount was paid up, 
the line wa,s restored. Accord¬ 
ing to the Congress(I) party 
accounts officers, however, the 
ruling party headquarters does 
not owe the Telephone Mahani- 
gam any money. There is a 
disputed figure of around Rs 
five lakhs that they insist 
should be paid up by the Con- 
gressIS) since the bills date 
back to the pre-1978 period 
when the Congress was united. 
After the split, the two parties 
have been squabbling over the 
pending payment. In view of 
the recent unity move between 
the Congressd) and the Con- 
gress(S), the telephone depart¬ 
ment is keeping its fingers 
crossed; the reconciliation may 
add Rs five lakhs to their cof* 
fers. 

Rito Sarin 
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1 August, 1983, when he became 
chairman of NOIDA (New Okhla 
Industrial Development Authority) 
The UP government’s request to the 
estates directorate to permit Mr 
Chandra to keep his flat in the 
capital w'as rejected. But to date no 
action has been taken against the 
IAS officer. 

The arbiters of justice are also 
guilty of unauthorised occupation. 
Justice A.N Mulla, former chair¬ 
man of the jail reforms committee, 
was supposed to pack up by 24 
October. 1984. But a petition was 

submitted to the estates |- 

directorate from the law 
ministry asking them to 
allow Justice Mulla to . 

continue residing in his A 

flat on the grounds that he : 
had been appointed advi^- }; 
er to the ministry No de- lo*tner 
cision has been taken re- 
garclint; liis eviction as 
yet The medical profes- 
sion also indulges in such “ ! ^ 
practices Eviction orders 
under the Public Premis- 
es Act have been passed 
against Dr K.P. Mathur, f 

former medical superin- „ , 

tendent of Ram Manohar pefs 

Lohia Hospital in Delhi, gfouna 

but Dr Mathur has shown 
no signs of leaving. The 
health and family welfare 
ministry’s request on his wouia 
behalf that he be allowed ^“^y w 
to occupy the government 
accommodation in his 
capacity as the chairman 
of a committee in that 
ministry is under consid- ^QUeatJ 
eration. 


ing. B.N. Swarup, former secretary, 
department of non-conventional 
energy sources, was supposed to 
shift from the government house 
allotted to him on 30 June, 1986, but 
the intervention of the UP govern- 


ziabad Development Authority vice- 
chairman, Dharmendra Dev, was 
initially granted a reprieve when he 
was permitted to continue occupa¬ 
tion of his bungalow in Delhi till 18 
February, 1985. It is almost a year 


ment on his behalf has stalled mat- i now and Mr Dev continues to reside 


Shiv Swarup, a former bureauc¬ 
rat, would like to retain his flat in 
Delhi during his tenure as the Lt 
(Jovernor of Arunachal Pradesh, i 
His application is being considered, j 
Present Governor of Sikkim T.\ 1 


in the flat, thanks to the slow work¬ 
ing of the bureaucratic machinery 
which is still "considering" the re¬ 
quest from the UP gove»'nment to 
extend his retention permit 
The estates directorate catego¬ 
rises MPs and ex-MPs as the most 


ri^hc list of guilty VIPs spemn 

1 stretches on. S K Amo 
Sharma, chainiian of the MPs vv 

Haryana Development placed 

Corporation, was due to Sabha 

move out of his house on 3 
October, 1985. Eviction proceedings 
are currently in progress against 
him. The case of M.S. Bindra, for¬ 
mer director anti-evasion, ministry 
of finance, wiio was supposed to 
leave his house on 10 June, 1986, is 
before the central administrative 
tribunal. Dr T.N Khoshoo, former 
secretary, department of environ¬ 
ment. is also among those who do 
not wish to give up their flats 
Former secretarv Harbans Singh is 
another senior official against 
whom eviction proceedings undei 
the Public Ih^eniises Act are pend- 


Rajeshvvar Rao, a former Intelli- i bothersome lot. "One of the most 
--common habits of these 

Plicae fni' a 

JriCetc) lUX d |JI<ld;? ment accummodarion 

liamentary Hub- were: Swanii Indravesh boot; 

Lok Sabha MPs modation on the plea of ,,, vacate it‘at 

d he hoii^se com- ^certain circumstances ; ^ 

f the Lok Sabha Xavier Arakal who InVithalbhai 

at to allow them wan ed to stay on alter 

n their accom he due date of departure , j 

1 beyond the per- because he was winding earmarked for MPs, 

period of one up and finalising the several insi- 

Eighteen^ among establishment and being 

aded they could convenor of the Congress having been issued 

; out because of centenary celebrations ivip« u,hn«r. 

lal medical committee”: Motibhai tt^sts’ hafe refused to 

, "illness of wife Chaudhury whose only ^ ^ ... comolained an 

idents”: 37 gave explanation was "due to 

use that their unavoidable circumst- pernandes, once 

n s education ances ; P.K Kodiyan who ^ 

et disrupted if refu.sed to give any Minister and at 

e not allowed to reasons in support of his president of 

heir house; 39 request to retain two {^e KarnataL Pradesh 

liy stated that suites in Vithalbhai Patel ron„ress Committee be- 

"grounds other House; N K. Shejwalker rolh^iTregm y. Mr 

:ss and childrens whose sole reason was Fernandes has been allot- 
1 ; and as many "storing of luggage ; P.N. | ^ ^ VIII (the posh- 

ame under the Tandoii, who wanted to est) bungalow m the heart 

the Ust of ex- was •■president of many vithalbhai Fatel House, 

se requests vyere unions, and winding up ..guests” have been 

tefore^ the UK office from the hong^ow Boeernmen" 

ouse committee will take long time accommodation for more 

.. than a year now and the 

gence Bureau official, should have 1 MP is currently facing eviction 
vacated his flat in Delhi on 1 charges. Prof. Kamson Meijinlung, 
November, 1984, but still continues Congress(l) MP from Manipui, has 
to enjoy the privilege. Former Gov- already been served two notices to 
ernor nt West Bengal and Punjab, vacate his rooms at the Vithalbhai 
B N Pande’s request to occupy his Patel House where his “guests'* are 
flat m Delhi till the end of 1986— presently residing, 
long after he should have left the Since government luminaries of 
place— has received approval. It is ail categories apparently have no 
ironic that P N. Srivastava, vice- qualms about retaining their allot- 
chancellor of the prestigious Jawa- ted houses long after the end of 
harlal Nehru University, whose their term, it is time the estates 
“tough" attitude towards students is directorate cut the red tape and took 
legendary, should now be hauled up drastic action, 
for disobeying eviction orders. Gha- . Patralekha Chatterjee 


A parliamentary sub¬ 
committee report has 
it that last February 127 
former Lok Sabha MPs 
requested the house com¬ 
mittee of the Lok Sabha 
secretariat to allow them 
to retain their accom 
modation beyond the per¬ 
missible period of one 
month. Eighteen among 
them pleaded the'y could 
not move out because of 
“personal medical 
grounds”, '‘illness of wife 
or dependents”; 37 gave 
the excuse that their 
“children's education" 
would get disrupted if 
they were not allowed to 
retain their house; 39 
cryptically stated that 
they had “grounds other 
than illness and children’s 
education”; and as many 
as 15 came under the 
category: “no grounds 
specified”. 

Among the list of ex- 
MPs whose requests \vere 
placed before the Lok 
Sabha house committee 


were: Swaini Indravesh 
who asked to retain his 
South Avenue accom¬ 
modation on the plea of 
“certain circumstances"; 
Xavier Arakal who 
wanted to slay on after 
the due date of departui’e 
becau,se he was “winding 
up and finalising the 
establishment and being 
convenor of the Congress 
centenary celebrations 
committee"; Motibhai 
Chaudhury whose only 
explanation was “due to 
unavoidable circumst¬ 
ances"; P.K. Kodiyan who 
refused to give any 
reasons in support of his 
request to retain two 
suites in Vithalbhai Patel 
House; N.K. Shejwalker 
whose sole reason was 
“storing of luggage”; P.N, 
Tandoii, w-ho wanted to 
stay on indefinitely in his 
Janpath house because he 
was “president of many 
unions, and winding up 
office from the bungalow 
will take long time” 


i gence Bureau official, should have 
vacated his flat in Delhi on 1 
November, 1984, but still continues 
I tii enjoy the privilege. Former Gov- 
; ernor nt West Bengal and Punjab. 
I B N Pande’s request to occupy his 
I flat m Delhi till the end of 1986— 
I long after he should have left the 
I place— has received approval. It is 
; ironic that N. Srivastava, vice- 
j chancellor of the prestigious Jawa- 
1 harlal Nehru University, whose 
“tough" attitude towards students is 
legendary, should now be hauled up 
for disobeying eviction orders. Gha- 
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India s ne west winter resort, Auli 
sends out us first warm invitation to 
the adventurous The slopes range 
from the challenging to the easy And 
the snow is perfect for many months 

You approach through Dehra Dun 

The charges for accomrrKxJation, 
equipment and training are nominal 

Write stxjn 


OjTuj'. 


TcNarism 


3 Naval Kishore Road, Lucknow 226001 U P 
Phones 45252,45555 Also in Ahmedabad | 
(Phone 464318), Bombay vPhone 215497), I 
Calcutta (Phone 227855), Chandigarh 
(Phc,ne 41649) Madras (Phone 4^726), 

New Delhi (Phone 322251) or Gufhwal 
MandalVilcaaNigam Ltd. 74/1 RagpurRoad, 
Dehra Dun-248001,1 P Phone 2681“^ 



HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE 
The name that adorns the country's finest bathrooms 

HSI colours are gently fired in Muffled Kilns so that 
direct flanies and fuel impurities 
do not impinge on the richness of the colours 


An exclusive range for a complete bathroom 


OrarHft vtnvcianPink suvr crey MarbwiM cnina SMnfucoki sortmo MitgCrMn S«pi«. Oumpigne woman Tow n, 
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IJ I I I I I Also in many more colours 
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Working women work wonders 

An innovative family planning programme hy a voluntary agency in Tamil 
Nadu has an astonishing 70 per cent success rate among the 
poor, reports Suneet Vir Singh 



Fisherwomen wearing WWF badges at a Madras market: faith in a cause 


I n Adiramapattnam, a coastal 
village in Thanjavur district, 
health worker Rajeshwari 
beams with satisfaction. From 
the 120 families on her beat, 
45 women have opted for laparos¬ 
copy; nine are on the oral pill; and 
ten have accepted the loop. She has 
had quite a success with men too for 
eight of them have already gone in 
for sterilisation. And in Mahaling- 
apuram, Madras, health worker 
Jayalakshmi reports with pride: 
“Eighty-nine of the 105 eligible cou¬ 
ples on my register have accepted 
family planning.” 

Rejeshv/ari and Jayalakshmi are 
among the many health care work¬ 
ers who have a hand in the unique 
success story of a Tamil Nadu- 
based voluntary agency, the Work¬ 
ing Women’s Forum (WWF') that has 
worked wonders with its family 
planning programme. The agency 
has had a 70 per cent success rate in 
motivating 80,000 eligible couples in 
Tamil Nadu to voluntarily adopt 
family planning and that too 
through a low-budget programme 
conducted without the usual media 
blitz touting Nirodh in true-to-life 
TV documentaries. 

What makes the achievement of 
WWF'’ all the more remarkable is 
that it is not primarily a family 
planning or even a health-oriented 
organisation. The WWF was laun¬ 
ched in Madras in 1978 as a coopera¬ 
tive credit society to free poor self- 
employed women from unscrupu¬ 
lous moneylenders, “We saw that 
lack of access to credit is only one of 
the factors depressing the economic 
potential of poor women,” explains. 
Jaya Arunachalam, president of 
WWF. Frequent pregnancies result 
in poor health and lowers the capac¬ 
ity of the women to work. With the 
objective of helping women in their 
economic role, WWF formed a heal¬ 
thcare wing. 

WWF’s success story began in 
1980 when the Family Planning 
Foundation of India agreed to fund 
and jointly design an innovative 


family w^elfare programme to cover 
6,000 fisherwomen, vegetable ven¬ 
dors, idli sellers and other home- 
based female workers who lived 
below the poverty line. Similar pro* 
jects have flopped elsewhere simp¬ 
ly because they were planned and 
implemented by people alien to the 
community in which they worked. 
But WWF** adopted a novel strategy: 
community participation. 

Also, the Gandhi Gram Rural 
Health and F'amily Welfare Institute 
helped train a cadre of field work¬ 
ers to work in their own neighbour¬ 
hood. The cadre included poor 
women like Rajeshwari who had 
much in common with the people for 
whom she worked. Rajeshwari has 
always lived in Adiramapattnam. 
The area assigned to her is a cluster 
of myd huts and in one of these she 
herself lives. Her husband is a con¬ 
struction labourer who makes only 
Rs six a day. She is a class VI 
dropout. There is. of course, nothing 
to set her apart from the other 
women in the hamlet. 

Though credibility was not a prob¬ 
lem, the WWF barefoot health- 


workers diJ. face stormy 
weather “Women would seek our 
advice on their husband’s alcohol¬ 
ism or their children's schooling, 
but when it came to birth control 
they would shoo us away,” recalls 
Mary in Madras. In Padupallnarn, a 
village of fi.sherfolk, an excitable 
mother-in-law beat up the health 
worker. “You are perverting our 
young women,” was her complainl. 

There are also the hilarious inci¬ 
dents. Once a group of vegetable 
vendors listened intently to the 
health worker. At the end of the 
session, a coconut seller announced 
that Nirodh would be most appropri¬ 
ate in her case. But she had one 
question to ask: “Should I swallow it 
with water or with milk?” 

Cautioned not to force the pace, 
the health workers shun the hard¬ 
sell approach to birth control. The 
aim is to enhance the health status 
of the entire family so that the 
women can concentrate on income 
generating activities. Child nutri¬ 
tion and immunisation are impor¬ 
tant parts of the programme. 
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B ut there weie inan\ piilalls as 
\\ell In Chef pet, one of the old 
est slums of Madras two infants 
were severely infected afiei they 
were yiven the triple antigen vac 
cine The entiie community blamed 
Kamla, the health workei, foi hav¬ 
ing pushed (hem to gel their chil¬ 
dren immunised “They would have 
beaten me to death,” recalls Kamla, 
“but then my own child developed 


the same symptoms ” Meanwhile, 
the WWF president rushed the sick 
infants to the best hospital in town 
Kamla heaved a sigh of relief when 
the children recovered Now every¬ 
body in the locality trusts her 
To win friends and limit their 
families is only half the battle The 
field worker has to galvanise the 
government health services to meet 
the needs of the new family plan¬ 


ning acceptors Initially, WWF 
workers were disheartened by the 
indifferent attitude of government 
doctors and auxiliary nurses to the 
poor and illiterate “The watchman 
at the gate of the primary health 
centre has to be bribed to let us in,” 
say the health workers Even when 
free beds are available, WWF mem¬ 
bers are made to lie on the floor 
after a tubectomy 

The WWF has, however, managed 
to iron out these irritants The pro¬ 
ject s organiser Jaya Arunachalam, 
organised monthly meetings be¬ 
tween the health workers and the 
government health staff in each 
locality covered by the programme 
The informal discussions paved the 
way foi cooperation rather than 
confrontation between state health 
personnel and the \oluntary agen¬ 
cy’s “neighbourhood workers” 

And now, at the end of three years 
the project has proved to be a run¬ 
away success Against the all-India 
average of 32 per cent family plan¬ 
ning acceptors among eligible cou¬ 
ples, the WWF totted up a rate of 70 
per cent acceptance The nation’s 
family planning experts have, in 
fact, much to learn from the project 
Jaya Arunachalam identifies two 
key factors responsible for such a 
high rate of family planning accept¬ 
ance “First, we do not push the 
norm of the small family as an end 
in itself,” she says “The program¬ 
me evolved as a supportive service 
to help poor working women in¬ 
crease their income Second, com¬ 
munity participation There is no 
elite intervention The programme 
is run by the poor for themselves ” 

Nothing succeeds like success 
WWF workers are confident that 
they can expand the programme to 
cover a larger population. The gov¬ 
ernment shares their optimism too 
Last June the Centre gave a sub¬ 
stantial grant to the WWF to fund a 
Rs 32-lakh project 

In the next three years the heal¬ 
thcare programme will cover 90,000 
families among the urban poor and 
25,000 families among the landless 
poor in the villages of Anna. Than- 
javur and North Arcot districts of 
Tamil Nadu Already, 400 women 
from the target areas are being 
trained as health workers. If the 
WWF keeps up its track record it 
will achieve a major break-through 
on the demographic front and give a 
big boost to women’s power which is 
what family welfare is all about. 
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MOTHER ROUND TO THE MILITANTS 


The dismissal of two moderate high priests is a blow to Barnala 



hat Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale could 
not achieve in his 
lifetime, his follow¬ 
ers have achieved after his death " 
This remark was heard after the 
two moderate high priests of the 
Golden Temple, Giani Kirpal Singh, 
the Jathedar of the Akal Takht, and 
Giani Sahib Singh, the head pi iest of 
the Golden Temple, were dismissed 
,at the five-hour meeting of the Shir- 
omani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com¬ 
mittee (SGPC) on 24 December. 
Bhindranwale’s folhiwers had been 
itching to see the two high priests 
out since June 1^84, when they both 
appeared on Doordarshan to declare 
that not much damage was done to 
the Golden Temple during Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar. Naturally, the dismis¬ 
sal was a shot in the arm for the Sikh 
militants. 

The SGPC meeting, held in the 
famous Teja Singh Samundari Hall 
of the Golden Temple, was presided 
over by Harjinder Singh, senior 
vice-president of the committee 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, who was 
recently elected president of the 
SGPC, could not attend the meeting 
as he had been arrested under the 


National Security Act (NSA). In¬ 
terestingly, the most significant 
aspect of the meeting—the dismis¬ 
sal of the high priests—was not even 
mentioned in the agenda of the 
meeting. 

Some Sikh scholars reprd the 
removal of the two high priests as a 
historic event, pointing out that it 
was the first time that head priests 
were removed by the SGPC. Ever 
since Tohra was elected the SGPC 
chief, the head priests were under 
pressure from the SGPC as well as 
the pro-Bhindranwale Damdami 



Taksal and the All India Sikh Stu¬ 
dents Federation, both of which had 
support.ed Tohra’s candidature in 
the SCiPC election. Perhaps, more 
significant than the dismissal of the 
head priests, and also a little intri 
guing, was the appointment of the 
successors of the two high priests. 
Darshan Singh "Kagi” and Giani 
Puran Singh, who were both de¬ 
tained after Operation Bluestar 
under NSA, were appointed as 
‘acting’ Jathedar of the Akal Takht 
and ‘acting’ head priest of the Ciol- 
den Temple, respectively. Some 
observers attribute this to the fact 
that a Sarbat Khalsa sponsored by 
the Sikh militants in January 1986 
had appointed Bhai Jasbir Singh, a 
nephew of Bhindranwale, as the 
Jathedar of the Akal Takht, and 
Bhai Baksh Singh as the head priest 
of *^he Golden Temple. 

What is of consequence is that the 
sacking of the head priests is a 
victory for the S^ikh militants. While 
the hardliners rule the roost the 
terrorists gain in strength. At the 
same time, the answer to the state’s 
growing uncertainty and turmoil 
cannot lie solely with the security 
forces. Police chief Julio Ribeiro’s 


Golden Temple; (Ineet) Sahib Singh (at the microphone) and Klrpat Singh 


Dharam VlrJ^ynar 
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merit as a supercup is not doubted 
but even his department appears 
helpless in the face of increasing 
terrorist activity “Ribeiro is most 
sincere and dedicated and honest 
but he IS no answer to the problem 
which is basically political and 
psychological/’ remarked a senior 
state police official. In fact, it is the 
police department which is facing 
the brunt of terrorism in Punjab. In 
trying to demoralise the police 
force, the terrorists are not only 
attacking the policemen and their 
informers but also their children. 

Chief minister Surjit Singh Bar- 
nala seems incapable of coping with 
the problem. The general feeling 
today is that the state government is 
at the mercy of the Centre. To 


WEST BENGAL 


discourage terrorism and to gain 
popularity, Barnala and his men will 
have to be in a position to tell the 
people that they have been able to 
wrest something from the Centre 
after the Punjab accord. But not a 
single clause of the historic Rajiv- 
Longowal accord has quite been 
implemented so far. As per the 
accord, for instance, the Union 
Territory of Chandigarh was to be 
transferred to Punjab on Republic 
Day last year, but this has still not 
happened even though the next Re¬ 
public Day is round the corner. 

On 23 December, the ruling Akai: 
Dal served an “ultimatum” to the 
Centre at its general meeting in 
Chandigarh, determined as it was, 
to mount pressure on the Centre. It 


asked the Centre to at least begin 
the process of implementation of 
the Punjab accord or face yet 
another “agitation”. It was an in¬ 
dication of the Akali DaPs realisa¬ 
tion that time was fast running out 
and the ultimatum smacked of de¬ 
speration. But It was upstaged in the 
Sikh power game the very next day 
when the SGPC removed the two 
moderate high priests from the Gol¬ 
den Temple. Quipped Giani Kirpal 
Singh. “I was not sacked. I had 
already submitted my resignation,” 
But it was of no consequence for the 
Sikh militants had won one more 
round against Surjit Singh Barnala 
and his moderate Akali Dal. 

Sanjeev Gaur, Chandigarh 


STAGE-MANAeED _ 

GNLF boycott of the PM's meeting in Darjeeling was pre-arranged by Delhi 



Rajiv QandhI in Daijaaling: whara ara tha crowda? 


t was a naive attempt to stage- | r 
manage a situation. By now it has 
come to light that the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front’s! GNLF) 
boycott of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s public meeting in Darjeel¬ 
ing on 19 December was prear¬ 
ranged by the Congress(I) long be¬ 
fore the PM’s visit. The purpose of 
this ‘operation’ was to allow Mr 
Gandhi to speak his mind on the 
sensitive Gorkhaland issue without 
risking a public upsurge at the 
venue of the meeting. The fiasco of 
the last two prime ministerial visits 
to the district was still fresh in the 
minds of the Congress (I) organis¬ 
ers. Both, Indira Gandhi during her 
visit to Darjeeling in 1972, and 
Morarji Desai during his visit in 
1979, had to face hostile crowds that 
had not taken kindly to the views 
aired by them. 

The ultimate aim of the Congres- 
s(I), of course, was to thwart the 
ruling Left Front which is capitalis¬ 
ing on the Gorkhaland issue in its 
election campaign for the ensuing 
Assembly poll. The GNLF move¬ 
ment is popular in the hills but 
viewed with suspicion in the Benga- 
li-majority plains of West Bengal. 
Naturally, Rajiv Gandhi could hard¬ 
ly afford to skip the issue altogether 
during his visit to Darjeeling. Thus 
he chose to toe a, middle line by 
declaring that the Nepalese who had 
come over to India after the Indo- 
Nepal Treaty of 1950* would not be 
granted Indian citizenship. Howev¬ 


er, the statement might only compli¬ 
cate the issue further and have 
far-reaching consequences. 

GNLF president Subash Ghisingh, 
on his part, has claimed that he had 
taken one step forward in being able 
to “wrest” from Mr Gandhi a dec¬ 
laration that the Nepalese who had 
been living in India before the cut¬ 
off year of 1950 were citizens of this 
country. The GNLF’s next step 
would be to press the Centre to issue 


a gazette notification formalising 
the PM’s assurance; once this is 
acceded to, it would indeed be a step 
forward for Mr Ghisingh in his 
efforts for a Gorkha homeland. 

Soon after the PM’s departure 
from Darjeeling, Ghisingh released 
a memorandum which, he said, he 
had submitted to Union home minis¬ 
ter Buta Singh through the Union 
home secretary, C. G. Somiah, on 15 
December. Ghisingh, who had made 
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a trip to Delhi just before the PM’s 
visit, also released a document enti¬ 
tled, The Delhi Statement which 
was claimed to be the Centre’s re¬ 
sponse to his 45-minute discussion 
with Mr Somiah. Significantly, this 
document stated that “the GNLF 
leader appealed to the Union home 
minister to look immediately into 
their basic demand that the Gorkhas 
who have been in India before Inde¬ 
pendence and prior to the signing of 
the Indo-Nepal Treaty of 1950, 
should be clearly and unambiguous¬ 
ly recognised as Indian nationals”. 

Rajiv Gandhi had earlier made it 
clear that he was against the crea 
tion of a Gorkhaland carved out of 
West Bengal. So what is now intri¬ 
guing is the strange similarity be¬ 
tween the views of Rajiv Gandhi 
and Subash Ghisingh, rather than 
the lack of it. This has, in fact, 
started speculations about a “third 
party” which might have kept Ghi¬ 
singh back in Delhi prior to Mr 


( 

Gandhi’s visit to Darjeeling, thus 
affording him the opportunity to 
claim that he was bogged down in 
the capital by the central leaders 
while trying to meet the Union home 
minister. The purpose, clearly, was 
to ensure that the PM’s meeting in 
Darjeeling was boycotted by the 
GNLF. 

Also, it is strange that Mr Ghi¬ 
singh who claims to have made 
himself available in New Delhi for 
discussions with the Centre for a 
whole month, from 17 November to 
17 December, did not make any 
attempt to seek an appointment with 
the Prime Minister in Darjeeling. It 
is true that such a meeting would 
have given a hanc^le to the Left 
Front led by chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, and would have been embar¬ 
rassing for the Prime Minister who 
had earlier ruled out any discussion 
with the GNLF. The question, 
however, is why should Ghisingh 
oblige the Prime Minister by not 


seeking an appointment, particular¬ 
ly after the Darjeeling district Con¬ 
gress president had sent him a mes¬ 
sage, specifically stating that the 
Prime Minister's reluctance to hold 
a formal discussion with the GNLF 
did not mean that he would not meet 
Mr Ghisingh personally? 

The Gorkhas in ‘Darjeeling have 
not yet reacted sharply, as was 
apprehended, to the PM’s forthright 
refusal to accept the GNLF’s de¬ 
mands. All the same, a controversy 
has started within the GNLF’ rank 
and file about Mr Ghisingh not 
meeting the PM in Darjeeling, and 
also about its leadership’s decision 
to boycott the PM’s meeting. 
Strangely again, Mr Ghisingh is 
himself painstaking in his efforts to 
convince his followers that “there 
was no other option” for the PM 
before the elections. For the pre¬ 
sent, Mr Ghismgh’s message to his 
partymen is “Patience pays” 
Tapash Mukherjee, Darjeeling 


MAHARASHTRA _ 

SHARAD vs SHARAD 

Sharad Pawar has to overcome the growing influence ofSharad Joshi 


N ow that the brouhaha of the 
Congress(S) merger is over, 
Sharad Pawar is trying to regain 
some of his old glory. His task is 
manifold: to cement the cracks in 
the Congress(I) monolith m the 
state, bring some credibility to a 
government which is headed by a 
chief minister who is biding his 
time till he gets a posting outside 
the state, and most of all, to coun¬ 
ter the burgeoning popularity of 
the Shetkari Sanghatana leader, 
Sharad Joshi. 

The urgent but difficult task 
before Sharad Pawar i$ to win 
over the farmers who have been 
alienated from the Congress be¬ 
cause of its anti-farmer policy. “It 
is not just a matter of speeches 
and Rs 20 or 30 crores,” said a 
Congress(I) leader in Nagpur. 
Pawar will have to offer the 
influential farmers something 
very near to what they have de¬ 
manded as remunerative prices if 
he is Lo wean them away from the 
charismatic and down-to-earth 
Sharad Joshi. If Pawar manages to 
win over at least a segment of the 
farmers, he will have lived up to 
the confidence reposed in him by 
Rajiv Gandhi. But Pawar knows 


that this time he is against a 
leader who Can match him at all 
levels. 

Sharad Joshi, meanwhile, is con¬ 
quering many regions and hearts. 
In several areas of Vidarbha, like 
Katol, Ramtek and Wardha, dis¬ 
gruntled Congress workers are 
joining Sharad Joshi and his Shet- 
kari Sanghatana and a large num¬ 
ber of them participated in the 
rail roko agitation and morchas to 
demand the release of Sharad 



Sharad Pamr and Sharad Joshi 


Joshi, detained under the National 
Security Act. Slowly but surely 
Joshi is edging into the slot which 
Pawar once held :n Maharashtra 
politics—a bulwark against the 
Congressd) onslaught. 

It was therefore by design that 
Pawar launched his much- 
trumpeted ‘Operation farmer’ 
tour of Maharashtra from Pune, 
his hometown where his charisma 
has still not waned. Yet, the 
crowds at Congress Bhawan were 
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far below his expectations. While 
1-^awar chose to speak about pover- 
ty and water supply in Pune, ironi¬ 
cally drought-hit Marathwada and 
Vidarbha had already come under 
the sway of Joshi So cinnplete is 
doshi’s hold over the area that 
even MPCC’flj president Prabha 
Rau, herself belon^'inj^ tc) a family 
of farmers and landlords, is heiiiR 
prevented from visiting her 
hometown of Pul^aon 
Joshi had played a catalytic role 
for the Opposition, especially C’on- 
Kress(S) candidates, during the 
last Assembly elections and his 
movement has undoubtedly cre¬ 
ated an anti-Congress and anti- 
government atmosphere, as 
proved by the rail roko agitation. 
Joshi’s areas of influence are 
Marathwada, Vidarbha, Khan- 
desh (Dhule and Jalgaon) and 
Nasik, Hut in Sangli, Kolhapur and 


Satara, which are dominated by 
the Marathas, Joshi has yet to get 
a foothold. The Marathas were led 
by Y.B. Chavan, Vasantdada Patil 
and then Sharad Pawar. The older 
generations of Marathas were 
with the Congress(l) while the 
younger generation was with 
Pawar. This generation is now 
expected to find its way into the 
Sharad Joshi camp. 

Will Pawar then be able to win 
over the farmers with an ideology 
that is not at all attractive com¬ 
pared to Joshi’s? Joshi has told the 
Sanghatana leaders that if Pawar 
came alone, they should permit 
the people to listen to him. If he 
came with the Congress! 1) han¬ 
gers-on, he should not be allowed 
to speak in areas where the call 
for gciofi bundhi has been given by 
the Sanghatana. If JoshTs 


Strategy succeeds, it is going to 
embarrass Pawar no end. 

To add to Pawar’s woes there is 
a third force led by Pratap Bho- 
sale who is trying to project him¬ 
self as the heir to the late Y.B. 
Chavan. He even led a group of 20 
MFs to Delhi to protest against the 
style of functioning of chief 
minister Chavan. Many other 
MPs, like Banwarilal Purohit, are 
also trying to jump on to the 
‘remunerative prices’ bandwagon. 
But the eternal optimist that he is, 
Pawar thinks that with tlie first 
downpour things will change. He 
feels that the problems t)f the 
C(»tton farmer are temporary and 
related to the current cotton sea¬ 
son. Whatever be it. Pawar knows 
full well that the second phase of 
his illustrious political career will 
see more hurdles than the first. 
Olga Tellis, Bombay 


ORISS A _ 

PAINJUK STRIKES BACK 

The embattled chief minister sacks three ministers 


J .B. Patnaik, Orissa’s embattled 
chief minister, took the fight for 
his survival one step further on 19 
December when he sacked three 
cabinet colleages including Gan- 
gadhar Mahapatra, the finance and 
law minister and the number two in 
the cabinet. 

Patnaik’s show of strength came 
soon after a trip to Delhi. The chief 
minister spent three days in the 
capital trying to meet Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi with a notable lack 
of success. Just when the dissidents 


assumed that Rajiv Gandhi’s unwil¬ 
lingness to meet Patnaik indicated 
that a change of leadership was in 
the offing, the chief minister man¬ 
aged to ride on the plane taking the 
Prime Minister to Calcutta and held 
talks in-flight. It is still not certain 
that Rajiv Gandhi approved of the 
dismissal of the ministers but Pat¬ 
naik returned to Orissa in a decisive 
frame of mind, and announced the 
sackings the following day. 

In a sense, Patnaik had no choice 
but to get tough with the rebels. 


Over the last year, the dissidents 
have become more vocal and one 
estimate puts their strength at 70 in 
the 115-member Congress(I) Legisl¬ 
ature Party. The Prime Minister too 
has not been unsympathetic to their 
cause. In the first week of Decem¬ 
ber, he had five meetings with the 
rebels in the space of two days. 
Among those he met were two of the 
ministers whom Patnaik was later to 
dismiss. And no action has still been 
taken against Basant Biswal, the 
leader of the dissident faction who 
continues as the state PCC(I) 
treasurer and AICC member. 

Patnaik’s struggle for survival, 
however, does not end with the 
dismissal of the three ministers— 
even assuming that the dismissals 
had the approval of Rajiv Gandhi. “I 
shall continue to fight for the princi¬ 
ple and in course of the fighting, 1 
am prepared for all consequences,” 
said Gangadhar Mahapatra. The 
sacked minister of state for health, 
Hemananda Biswal, who is also a 
tribal leader, was even more empha¬ 
tic: “He (Patnaik) has started dig¬ 
ging his own grave.” And the third 
minister to get the sack,Bhajaman 
Behera, a Harijan leader, summed 
up the rebels’ contention thus: “The 
people are suffocating under J. B. 
Patnaik’s rule. It is better for me to 
be with the people than with power.” 
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It is believed that in his despera¬ 
tion to assert himself, Patnaik may 
not stop short of taking disciplinary 
action against the other rebels in-, 
eluding Basant Biswal. But here the 
odds might well be against the chief 
minister. Sources close to Biswal 
said: ^'Before dismissing us (Biswal 
and his supporters) the organisa¬ 
tional leaders should see the writing 
on the wall and realise that the day 
is not far when people would throw 
J. B. Patnaik and his supporters 
away, as was evident in all the five 
byelections.” (The ruling Congres- 
s(I) lost all the five byelections held 
in the state since the 1985 general 
elections.) 

Of late, there are distinct signs of 
disenchantment in ^ the dissident 
camp over the Prime Minister’s 
approach to the state’s political 
situation. But it is also true that the 
dissidents will decide on their final 
course of action only after Rajiv 
Gandhi himself clarifies that he is 
still lending his support to Patnaik, 
as the latter has often claimed pub¬ 
licly. On 17 December, Patnaik had 
said in Delhi that even if “all the 115 
members of the CLPdV’ petitioned 
the high command against him, “it 
would not influence the high com¬ 
mand” Earlier, in Bhubaneswar, he 
had remarked: “Petitions and ap¬ 
plications do not change a govern 
ment.” Statements such as these are 
only adding to the dissidents’ ire. 

“Several options are being consi¬ 
dered in case of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
decision to back the Patnaik govern¬ 


ment which might be intimated or 
indicated to us during our meeting 
with him in the next few weeks,” 
said one of the dissidents. There is a 
rumour that the dissidents might 
call for a CLP(I) meeting for a trial 
of strength. Alternatively, it is be¬ 
lieved that they might resign from 
the party and set up a separate 
group in the state legislature. Some 
political observers even think that 
the rebels might take the extreme 
step of joining the Opposition Jana¬ 
ta Party. 

The dissidents themselves are re¬ 
ticent about their plans and as yet 
the options regarding their future 
course of action remain wide open. 
At a meeting of the dissidents at 
Gangadhar Mahapatra’s residence 
soon after the three ministers were 
dropped, a section of the Congres- 
s(I) legislators wanted to resign 


from the party immediately. But 
quite a few MLAs were opposed to 
any hasty action. 

Meanwhile, the charismatic Jana¬ 
ta Party leader, Biju Patnaik, has 
seized the opportunity offered to 
him by the Congress(I) dissidents. 
Deciding to strike while the iron is 
hot, he has taken on the Congress(I) 
by starting a marathon ^2-day tour 
of the six backward and far-flung 
districts of the state on 20 Decem¬ 
ber. During the tour he has been 
calling upon the people to “throw 
this corrupt state government and 
prepare for a mid-term election”. 
Ironically, the Janata Party would 
like the Congress(l) high command 
to support the embattled chief 
minister, if for no other reason than 
that such support would further fuel 
the dissident movement. 

Sarada P. Nanda, Bhubaneswar 


GOA_ 

BLOODY CHRISTMAS EVE 

The language agitation takes a violent turn 


F or the normally happy-go-lucky 
Goans, it was a bloody Christmas 
eve. A pall of gloom hung over the 
Union Territory even as the peeling 
of church bells announced the birth 
of Jesus Christ at midnight of 25 
December. What started as an in¬ 
nocuous agitation by the Konkani 
Porjecho Avaz (KPA) to press for 
the recognition of Konkani as the 
official language of Goa and state¬ 
hood for the Union Territory, soon 
turned Into a major riot between the 
Konkanis and Marathis which swept 
through the picturesque coastal 
capital like a hurricane. Never be¬ 
fore had Goa witnessed violence of 
such magnitude. 

Ironically, the violence broke out 


at a time when Goa was celebrating 
the silver jubilee of the Union Terri¬ 
tory’s liberation from Portuguese 
rule. Even as the President was 
taking the salute at a glittering 
ceremonial parade in Panaji on 19 
December and assuring the people 
that their demands were being cons¬ 
idered by the Centre, violence had 
erupted in various parts of Goa. The 
local administration was taken com¬ 
pletely, by surprise. With most of 
the forces having been deputed to 
throw a massive security ring 
around the President and the VIPs 
in Panaji, they could do little to 
control the rampaging mobs. 

The government is itself to blame 
for the ugly turn of events. Had the 


administration taken serious note of 
the KPA’s call to boycott the libera¬ 
tion day celebrations, things would 
perhaps not have gone out of hand. 
In fact, the KPA had also published 
appeals to the people to keep away 
from the ceremony in most of the 
major dailies of the Union Terri¬ 
tory, but the authorities preferred 
to ignore them. 

Tension ran high on the morning 
of 19 December when a group of 
over-enthusiastic supporters of the 
KPA brought down the national tri¬ 
colour from atop the Margao muni- 
cipd building. In other parts of the 
Union Territory, too, pro-Konkani 
sympathisers put up road blocks 
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and by late noon, traffic in large 
parts of Goa came to a grinding halt. 
The half-hearted attempt by the 
police to remove them only 
worsened the situation. The mobs 
turned violent and buses and gov¬ 
ernment property faced the brunt of 
their ire. All Goa-bound trains were 
terminated at Castlerock as mis¬ 
creants had removed fish plates 
from the railway tracksThe govern¬ 
ment woke up only after a 19-year- 
old tempo driver, Horiano Vaz, was 
killed in police firing. The incident 
led to another bout of rioting in 
which shops and houses were burnt 
down indiscriminately. The com¬ 
mercial town of Margao was the 
worst hit and the army was called in 
to stage a flag march. 

While the language agitation was 
at its peak, the Konkanis and the 
Marathis found it the right occasion 
to settle scores. The bloody riots 
that broke out left six people dead 
and hundreds injured in their wake. 
Anti-social elements took advantage 
of the prevailing tension and went 
on a looting spree. Rumours began 
to spread that a section of the people 
were against the KPA’s demand for 
official status to Konkani. 

For five days, the violence and 
rioting went unchecked. By then the 
people’s wrath was directed to¬ 
wards the ministers and govern¬ 
ment functionaries. On 21 Decem¬ 
ber, the houses of the agriculture 
minister Franscisco Sardinha and 
! information minister Voikunth De- 
sai were stoned by a violent mob. 
Over 1,000 agitators marched to the 
residence of Congress(I) MLA 
Manu Fernandes and forcibly ex¬ 
tracted his resignation from the 
Assembly. The rioting mobs then 


attacked the house of Union minis¬ 
ter for external affairs, Eduardo 
Falerio, and ransacked the resi¬ 
dence of the tourism minister, L. P. 
Barbosa. 

The government of Pratap Singh 
Rane came in for sharp criticism 
from all the communities for having 
failed to check the violence. Goa’s 
Opposition leader and president of 
the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 
Party, Ramakanth Khalap—he has 
been in the forefront of a movement 
which demands official status to 
both Marathi and Konkani—wei.t a 


Francisco Sardinha (left) and Voikunth Desai 

Step further. He demanded the Cen¬ 
tre’s intervention on the ground that 
“a government which cannot res¬ 
tore peace has no right to rule” 

The chief minister was also criti¬ 
cised by his own party men. Wilfred 
D’Souza, president of the Goa Con¬ 
gress , felt that ”the Assembly 
should be dissolved and President’s 
Rule imposed”. 

In the face of mounting criticism, 
the police unleashed a reign of ter¬ 
ror. Innocent people were arrested 
and beaten up. In many places the 
police forced the citizens at gun 
point to remove road blocks and 
clear the roads. At Santa Cruz, the 


police entered a school for no appa¬ 
rent reason. Senior police officials 
admitted to this correspondent that 
the situation had gone out of hand 
and the police had failed to restore 
law^ and order primarily because the 
rioters were well-organised. The 
presence of several companies of 
the CRPF and Gujarat police did 
little to improve the situation. At the 
time of writing, most of the towns in 
Goa wore a deserted look and the 
violence was still continuing. 

Chief minister Rane, who was not 
to be seen during the trouble, tried 
to soothe the frayed tempers of the 
KPA by assuring its leaders that 
‘‘the sensitive language issue is in 
the hands of the Assembly”. But the 
KPA dismissed such assurances as 
political stunts. Pundalik Naik, con¬ 
vener of the KPA, told Sunday: “The 
present government in its election 
manifesto has prornised to work for 
the inclusion of Konkani in the 
Eighth Schedule. But nothing much 
has been done. We will continue to 
struggle for our demands even if 
the Congress(I) leadership in the 
Union Territory is changed.” Yet 
another front-ranking leader of the 
KPA threatened ‘Tn the event of 
the military being called in to sup¬ 
press the movement, we may launch 
a civil disobedience movement such 
as non-payment of taxes. Our strug¬ 
gle will continue.” At the time of 
going to press, four ministers of the 
Congress (1) ministry and the Goa 
PCC(I) chief had sent in their 
resignations to the party high com¬ 
mand to press for the removal of 
chief minister Rane who is being 
blamed for the poor handling of the 
situation. 

Bosco De Sousa Eremita, Panaji 




MEGHALAYA __ 

DUBIOUS DEALS _ " 

Excess payments by health department to private firms embarrass government 


S candals have been breaking in 
the tiny tribal state of Meghalaya 
with alarming regularity in recent 
times. In June 1984, a Rs 13-crore 
swindle involving the public health 
engineering department rocked the 
state. Soon afterwards, D. D. 
Lapang, the home minister, was at 
the centre of a controversy for hav¬ 
ing allegedly raped a lady doctor in 
Shillong. Hardly have these un¬ 
seemly incidents faded from public 
memory when a fresh scandal has 
embroiled the state’s Congress(I) 


government. The state’s directorate 
of health services has been pulled 
up for making excess payments to 
private firms in Shillong, Guwahati 
and New Delhi for supplies of essen¬ 
tial drugs and hospital equipment. 
In certain cases, even double pay¬ 
ment was made against fictitious 
supply of medicines and hospital 
equipment. 

The racket first came to light 
when the north-east accountant 
general’s office, in an audit report 
submitted in September 1986, dis¬ 


closed that Hynniew Trep Trading 
Co., a four-year-old firm owned by a 
Delhi bii.sinessman, had received 
excess payment to the tune of Rs 19 
.lakhs. It was alleged that the firm 
had overbilled for its supply of 
drugs to a hospital at Nongstoin in 
the Khasi Hills. Departmental en¬ 
quiries soon after unearthed more 
such shady deals by the directorate. 

The unholy nexus between the 
health directorate and these sup¬ 
pliers has cost the state dear. Ex¬ 
cess payment to the time of Rs 13 
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lakhs was made to a Shillong firm 
which supplied family planning 
guide kits. The firm was paid at the 
rate of Rs 249 per kit whereas the 
government’s approved rate was 
only Rs 140. Another Shillong-based 
firm made a fortune by submitting 
inflated bills of Rs 340 for every 
pack of one thousand vitamin pills 
supplied against the market rate of 
Rs 34 per thousand. 

Serious allegations were levelled 
against the Delhi-based Internation¬ 
al Meditek Pvt Ltd., a firm owned by 
the Narulas. The well-known busi¬ 
ness house had allegedly supplied 
Indian-made accessories for five 
sets of electronic respiratory .sys¬ 
tems, but submitted inflated bills 
claiming that the items had been 
imported. The fraud was detected 
by a hawk-eyed member of the 
medical purchase board. In a letter 
(No. HSM/PB/14/83/1698-703) dated 
30 January, 1985, the directorate 
asked the company to revise its bills 
as per the approved rates of the 
Guwahati office of the Indian Ox¬ 
ygen Ltd , the only other manufac¬ 
turer of the accessories supplied 
When there was no response from 


the company, a reminder was sent 
on 28 January, 1986. Strangely, soon 
afterwards, the company’s bills for 
the “imported” items—claimed to 
have been manufactured by Obert 
and Carrier, Paris—were passed, j 
allegedly at the behest of the health ! 
minister, Dr F.A. Khonglam. Inter¬ 
national Meditek reportedly made a 
neat profit of over Rs 1.45 lakhs 
from the deal. 

Opposition leaders in the state are 
now gunning for Dr Khonglam, who 
has been held responsible for the 
loss to the state exchequer. The j 
opposition Hill People Union (HPU) 
moved a censure motion against the 
health minister which was defeated 
by a voice vote in the Assembly on 
19 December. Allegations were 
made that Dr Khonglam was close 
to Ani) Pargel, the owner of Ilyn- 
niew Trep Trading. Talking to Sun¬ 
day, Dr Khonglam did not dispute 
the fact that he had a “close rela¬ 
tionship” with Pargel. The health 
minister even admitted that his 
directorate had detected a case of 
overpayment of Rs 3.61 lakhs to 
Pargel’s firm But the minister in¬ 
formed, the firm had been asked to 


refund the amount. 

In the Assembly, Dr Khonglam 
tried to silence his critics by assur¬ 
ing them that the matter was being 
probed by a three-man committee 
headed by B. Masser, a retired IAS 
officer. The health minister also 
tried to evade responsibility by stat¬ 
ing that the deals were finalised at 
the directorate level and he had 
nothing to do with them. The chief 
minister, too, assured the House 
that “suitable steps” would be taken 
against the guilty. 

To add to Dr Khonglam’s woes, 
the Comptroller and Auditor Gener¬ 
al of India has passed strictures 
against the state health department. 
In its 198.3 84 report, the CAG has 
noted that lakhs of iron and folic 
acid tablets were distributed to the 
family welfare centres two years 
after their expiry. Though the rami¬ 
fications and extent of the present 
scandal is yet to be assessed and 
responsibility pinpointed, the work¬ 
ing of the health ministry has never¬ 
theless embarrassed the Congres- 
s(I) government led by Captain Wil¬ 
liam Sangma. 

Santanu Ghosh. Shillong 


RAJAS T HAN __ 

RESCUING AN AILING GOVERNOR 

Was Vasantdada Patil not given adequate medical care? 


T he last week of November wit¬ 
nessed a strange drarpa in Ra¬ 
jasthan’s Raj Bhavan. Governor 
Vasantdada Patil was seriously ill. 
While the rapid deterioration in his 
health was obvious to everybody 
around him, the only person who 
seemed oblivious was his personal 
physician. Dr S.K. Mehta. That Gov¬ 
ernor Patil is still alive is solely 
because he was sent to Bombay, 
where he is still convalescing. Even 
the Prime Minister declared: “The 
Bombay Hospital did a commend¬ 
able job in saving Dada’s life.” 

When Vasantdada Patil was 
appointed Governor of Rajasthan, 
he came with a history of ailments. 
Raj Bhavan doctor V.K. Patni ex¬ 
amined him thoroughly and sug¬ 
gested the formation of a panel of 
specialists to look after his fragile 
health as the new first citizen of the 
state was suffering from diabetes, 
heart disease and hypertension. But 
chief minister Harideo Joshi sug¬ 
gested that Dr S.K. Mehta, being 
head of the SMS College^Jaipur and 
Controller of Attached Hospitals, 


would be in a better position to take 
care of the Go\ ernor’s health. The 
Governor concurred and Dr Patni 
was thus elimipatedfrom the scene 
with Dr Mehta taking over as per- 


Vasantdada Patil. medical neglect 



sonal physician to Vasantdada Patil. 
Even the specialists’ panel was ren¬ 
dered ineffectual. 

It was in Delhi, during end- 
November, that the Governor sud¬ 
denly developed breathing prob¬ 
lems. He immediately returned to 
Jaipur where he was examined by 
Dr Mehta. In the biochemical tests 
carried out. the blood sugar was 
declared to be 280. Reports revealed 
a deficiency in potassium, and the 
X-ray showed a thick shadow on the 
chest which was attributed to an 
enlarged diaphragm. 

While Dr S.R. Mehta assured all 
and sundry that there was nothing 
to worry about, the Governor’s con¬ 
dition began to worsen rapidly. New 
complications surfaced. On 29 
November, Dada Patil began gasp¬ 
ing for breath, and he completely 
stopped passing urine. Chief minis¬ 
ter Joshi was informed of Dada 
PatiPs critical condition and told 
that he was in danger of dying. The 
chief minister held emergency con¬ 
sultations with health minister 
Heeralal Deopura, the Governor’s 
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Mary: Jesus...please wait. I bet 
you have not eaten a thing today. 
Eat and rest here tonight, to put 
same strength into your body. 

Jesus: Mary, my course is de¬ 
cided. 

[Music of temptation. He looks 
at her passionately. Music stops 
at its climax. Jesus shudders. 
Then, music of overcoming of 
desire. Jesus trembles, exits). 

T his sequence from the 
Malayalam play, The Sixth 
Wound of Christ, has sparked a 
raging controversy in Kerala, 
According to the Bishop and col¬ 
lector of Alleppey. the sequence 
is objectionable. “It has been 
misinterpreted,” says M.F. 
Antony, the playwright, “as an 
ilXdication that Jesus and Mary 
indulged in sex. Nowhere does 
the play hint at that.” Despite 
Antony’s objections the Kerala 
government banned the staging 
of the play in several districts 
and Antony is fighting the ban in 
the courts. 

The government’s claim is that 
the play has led to communal 
violence on a number of occa¬ 
sions and in one instance, over 
50,000 protesters marched to the 
theatre to protest against its 
staging. On 5 August, 1980, mat¬ 
ters came to a head when the 
police arrived at the Kajiram- 
chira theatre, took away the 
script and arrested the play- 



Playwright Antony 


wright. Since then, says Antony, 
he has been forced to throw up 
his job as a worker in a coir 
factory and devote his time to 
fighting his battle. 

According to the playwright, 
the uproar about the sexual 
aspect of the play misses the 
point. He insists that the play 
merely searches for the role of 
Christ in the midst of the inva¬ 
sion of Israel “In the Old Testa¬ 
ment we can see the fight be¬ 
tween the Israelites, the Babylo¬ 
nians, the Greeks and the Ro¬ 
mans. But when we come to the 


New Testament, we cannot see 
the role of people fighting 
against oppression,” he explainiS. 
“Mine is a critical examination 
of the life of the saviour and I 
have portrayed him as a revolu¬ 
tionary.” 

The controversial section of 
the play bears more than a pas¬ 
sing resemblance to the Greek 
writer Nikos Kazantzakis’ play, 
The Last Temptation of Christ , 
and Antony does not dispute that 
he has been influenced by 
Ka/antzakis. “But,” he insists, 
“there is nothing in my play to 
ban it,” 

The Sixth Wound of Christ held 
22 performances in Kerala be¬ 
fore its ban, and it hds recently 
been staged four times in Bom¬ 
bay. Now. performances are 
planned in Delhi for early this 
year It may, however, be a while 
before all of Kerala can see the 
play. The Supreme Court has 
refused to lift the ban on the play 
as “the matter involves a law and 
order problem and therefore it 
would not be proper for this 
court to look into the matter.” 
Instead. Antony has been asked 
to move the Ernakulam court. 
His lawyer, K. Madsoodaman, 
now fears that the initial two- 
nionth ban imposed on the play 
by the Kerala government might 
be extended till eternity! 

I Ritu Sarin, New Delhi 


secretary, N.K. Berwa, and Dr 
Mehta, and it was decided to send 
Dada Patil to Bombay 
It was past midnight when help 
from Shivaji Kao Patil, Union minis¬ 
ter of state for defence production, 
was sought to arrange for a plane. 
Mr Patil promptly notified the PM 
of Dada Patil's condition It was 
three in the morning by the time the 
Prime Minister got the information, 
and Rajiv Gandhi’s personal plane 
‘Raj Hans’ was rushed to Jaipur. 
Five hours later, an ambulance car¬ 
ried Vasantdada Patil to Bombay 
Hospital. 

Various biochemicaltestsdone im¬ 
mediately showed an alarming con¬ 
dition. The blood sugar level was at 
680 (against the normal 130 to 140), 
blood urea 177 (four times higher 
than it should have been), and the 

Criatinine couni 4.7 instead of 2. 

-- 


The potassium content was as high 
as 6.8; death can occur at 7 Both the 
kidneys had failed, and the left 
ventricle had deteriorated resulting 
in a cardiac arrest But by then, 
I Dada was in safe hands. His 
I heart was instantly revived and the 
' excess potassium and accumulated 
fluid were drained off. The Gov¬ 
ernor was now out of danger. 

What is surprising is that despite 
the fact the Governor failed to pass 
urine for more than 20 hours, the 
internationally renowmed urologist, 
Dr K.C. Gangwal of the urology 
centre at the SMS College, was not 
consulted or even called. The 
Monilek Hospital in the city has 
successfully conducted about half a 
dozen kidney transplantations but 
no one was summoned from there 
either. And,again^Vasantdada Patil’s 
lungs were severely infected but no 


chest specialist was consulted. It 
was only on the night of 29 Novem¬ 
ber, after the (yovernor’s secretary, 
N.K Berwa, raised a hue and cry 
about ‘casual’ treatment that two 
heart specidlists were called. They, 
however, expressed their helpless¬ 
ness It was too late and the Gov¬ 
ernor was by then rapidly sinking 
into a critical condition. 

Curiously, when it was decided to 
fly the Governor to Bombay, Dr S.R. 
Mehta ordered that the aircraft 
should carry the entire equipment 
for peritoneal dialysis as well as the 
junior neurologist, Dr S.K. Pareek. 
But such a dialysis takes eight hours 
to complete, while the flight was to 
take less than one and a half hours! 
What was the purpose of such equip¬ 
ment then? A question that has no 
straight answer, surely. 

Milap Chand Dandia, Jaipur 
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DELHI 


THE TOWERING INFERNOS 


The capital is still full of fire hazards 


E leven months after the devastat¬ 
ing fire in Siddharlha Hotel in 
Delhi, the owners of 194 out of 220 
high-rise buildings in the capital, 
unfortunately, still do not consider 
it imperative to install fire-fighting 
devices. As has been reported fre¬ 
quently, many of these buildings 
house government establishments— 
Vigyan Bhavan to name one—lead¬ 
ing hotels, several of which belong 
to the ITDC chain like Hotel Asho- 
ka, half a dozen hospitals and scores 
of private establishments in com- 
, mercial nerve centres of the capital 
I like Nehru Place and the under¬ 
ground Palika Bazar. 

“In this town only the stick 
works,” Delhi Fire Service chief 
S K. Dheri emphasised. And the 
stick came recently in the form of 
the Delhi Fire Prevention and Fire 
Safety Bill which has been unani¬ 
mously passed by the Lok Sabha 


In some ways a revolutionary 
document, the Bill is aimed at plug¬ 
ging the existing loopholes in the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation Act of 
1957, which governs the Delhi Fire 
Brigade. A statement attached to 
the Bill detailing its objects and 
reasons categorically states that ex¬ 
isting provisions to enforce fire- 
safety measures, particularly in 
multistoried buildings, are “most 
inadequate” because the fire pre¬ 
vention enforcement agencies lack 
the statutory authority required to 
compel owners of buildings to carry 
out necessary measures for fire 
prevention. 

The biggest problem has been the 
multiplicity of agencies to coordin¬ 
ate fire prevention. Building plans 


have to be approved by four local 
authorities, each of which observes 
its own laws. Though the Delhi Fire 
Brigade has jurisdiction over the 
entire Union Territory of Delhi, it is 
only one of the agencies responsible 
for approving building plans. Hence 
the need for a unified single agency 
to ensure that fire prevention mea¬ 
sures are strictly enforced has long 
been felt. 

Interestingly, even after the Fire 
Safety Bill had been cleared by the 
Lok Sabha, many building owners/ 
promoters have yet to display some 
awareness of its terms and condi¬ 
tions. A consultant to the ITDC 
chain of hotels, a former fireman 
himself, reportedly pleaded before 
the fire authorities recently that one 
of the restaurants in Ashoka Hotel 
be cleared for fire safety even 
though the hotel itself is in the list of 


the fire-hazardous buildings in De¬ 
lhi. All the same jolted out of their 
complacency, many building own¬ 
ers are today frantically attempting 
to get an NOC (no objection certifi¬ 
cate) from the fire authorities. 
Promoters of two among the seven 
buildings in Nehru Place one of 
south Delhi’s commercial com¬ 
plexes, who were served notices by 
the Delhi Fire Service, have moved 
the court. Even after the Gopala 
Towers and Siddhartha Hotel dis¬ 
asters, owners of high-rise build¬ 
ings have refused to mend their 
ways. .The expense incurred in in¬ 
stalling proper fire-safety arrange¬ 
ments is considered “extravagant” 
and all that they are willing to 
install is a couple of extinguishers. 

The penalties incorporated in the 



Siddhartha Hotel after the devastating fire 


Bill are stiff. “Whoever contravenes 
any provision of this Act...will he 
punishable with imprisonment for a 
term Ivhich may extend to six 
months or with fine which may 
extend to Rs 50,000 or with both and 
where the offence is a continuing 
one, with a further fine 

“Let us see how they escape now,” 
chuckles Dhen who has been in the 
business of fire-fighting for almost 
28 years. Significantly, the Hill also 
removes a major stumbling block 
which prevented officials of the 
city’s fire service from entering 
premises, when required, to inspect 
the fire prevention measures. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the 
Bill, it cannot be denied that it 
invests the chief fire officer of the 
Delhi Fire Service with consider¬ 
able powers. He will now be autho¬ 
rised to order persons occupying 
buildings which have not observed 
fire-prevention measures to vacate 
the premises. The Delhi Police 
appears to be the only agency which 
is unhappy with the new legislation 
Grumbled a senior official: “Now 
we will be expected to go around 
evacuating people from buildings 
whose owners have not followed the 
fire-safety provisions.” 

Patralekha Chatterjee, New Delhi 
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Farewell to an Anglo-Asian Society 

Ihc C 'onservative Party's 'India arm' falls prey to internal rivalries 


riihe Anglo*Asian ('onservative 
1 Society of Cireat Britain has 
died, aged ten, though no formal 
certificate has been issued to that 
effect. The society was founded, 
among others, by Major Narinder 
Saroop, a scion of the clan of Sir 
Chottu Ram, the agriculture minis¬ 
ter in the Unionist cabinet of the 
undivided Runjab of pre-partition 
days 

Major Saroop, now a l.ondon 
stockbroker, confidently ran the 
society for some years and was 
rewarded with a Tory ticket for the 
pjast London parliamentary seat of 
(ireenwtch in 1979. But he lost that 
election Nevertheless, his work for 
the (Conservative I^arly 
meant that by 1983 the 
society had 14 bran¬ 
ches with nearly 1,000 
m e in hers, mostly 
drawn Irom the middle 
class and included pro¬ 
fessional people and 
businessmen 

However, M a j o r 
Saroop’s chairmanship 
was interrupted when 
he was toppled by Mr 
Jay (Johcl In 19SS, Ma¬ 
jor Saroop staged a 
comeback as chairman 
with the help of new 
members, including 
Professoi Paul Bedi, in 
what is known as the 
“car park coup “ ^che 
1985 annual meeting Campaigning in 
was suddenly attended by so many 
members, many of them Sikhs, that 
the Conservative Party’s normal 
hall could not accommodate all of 
them, forcing the organisers to 
switch the meeting to the car park, 
hence the name Major Saroop re¬ 
captured the chairmanship and Pro¬ 
fessor Bedi, a child psychologist, 
was elected as his deputy 

Withm cf year at the 1986 annual 
meeting, Major Saroop was toppled 
again, this time by his new ally, 
Professor Bedi. Mr Mohammed 
Shariff, a community leader with 
Pakistani Jinks, was elected the new' 
deputy chairman. 

Professor Bedi's opponents claim, 


according to a BBC radio interview, 
that “Khalistan zindabad” slogans 
were heard at the last annual meet¬ 
ing. But Professor Bedi himself lias 
denied all knowledge of such slo 
gans and has consistently stated in 
press interviews that loyalty to the 
Conservative cause was his sole 
guiding motive as the society’s 
chairman. He was opposed to the 
politics of the Indian sub-continent 
being brought into the society. His 
opponents, however, remains un¬ 
convinced. 

The Tory Party’s central office 
also appears to be unconvinced of 
Bedi’s bona fides and has thought it 
fit to disband the society rather than 
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the streets of London: tensions and clashes 
see its Asian vote put at risk be¬ 
cause of fears or allegations about 
the society being hijacked by activ¬ 
ists belonging to any single group. A 
statement from the Tory Party’s 
central office specifically men¬ 
tioned ’single interest groups,” the 
maintenance of which was regarded 
by the party as alien to Conserva¬ 
tive philosophy. 

But one man who is quite con¬ 
vinced of Bedi’s sincerity is Mr 
Terence Dicks, the West London 
Tory MP for Hayes and Harlington 
near Southall. Mr Dicks has already 
visited Delhi on behalf of nis con- 
stitutents, Professor Bedi and Mrs 
Bedi (Kuldip KaurX urging the re¬ 


lease of Mrs Kuldip Kaur. 

In a parliamentary debate in the 
House of Commons, Mr Dicks said 
that he had been asked for a bribe 
by the Indian Home Minister, Mr 
Buta Singh, when he visited India to 
try to help his constituent, Mrs 
Kuldip Kaur. Mr Dicks, according 
to The Times, London, submitted a 
parliamentary report under the 
heading “Indian minister’s bribery 
hint,” which alleged that Mrs Kuldip 
Kaur had been imprisoned on 
trumped-up charges. “The be¬ 
haviour of the corrupt government 
in India had been nothing short of 
appalling. Perhaps Britain should 
stop giving aid to India” Mr Dicks 
added, according to the 
.report. 

But Mrs Lynda Chal- 
ker, his Tory colleague 
and a junior minister, 
rejected Mr Dick’s 
arguments and greatly 
regretted some of the 
language he used while 
referring to the Indian i 
government. Mrs Kaur 
had been given the nor¬ 
mal consularassistance 
given to a UK citizen , 
and her case was being | 
bandied in accordance 
with the legal proce¬ 
dures in India, she 
maintained. 

Another minister, 
Mr Timothy Renton, 
backed Mrs Chalker’s 
reply and further suggested that if 
Mr Dicks had any complaints about 
Mrs Bedi s case and her husband’s 
position at the now-dissolved Anglo- 
Asian Society, he (Mr Dicks) should 
take up the matter with the Con¬ 
servative Party rather than in the 
(^ommons. 


*Sell-out’ on defence 

B ritain will become “a sub¬ 
contractor" producing compo¬ 
nents for the (air defence) systems 
of other countries and lose its status 
as a “prime contractor” or designer 
and producer of its national defence 
requirements. This warning came 
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from opposition Labour spokesman 
on defence, Mr Denzil Davies, dur¬ 
ing a debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons following the ruling Tory 
cabinet’s decision to buy American 
aircraft equipped with an airborne 
warning and control system 
(AWACS) and built by Boeing in 
preference to the British Nimrod 
airborne early warning system built 
by GEC The decision to buy six 
Boeing AWACS at a cost of t860 
million with further options, which 
was announced in Parliament by Mr 
George Younger, defence secretary 
or minister, sealed the fate of the 
indigenous Nimrod aircraft on the 
development of which nearly one 
billion pounds sterling or 1,800 
crore rupees has been spent since 
1977. 

The Labour spokesman, who had 
called for an independent technical 
assessment of the rival systems be 
fare the cabinet decision, voiced the 
feeling of several MPs cutting 
across party lines when he said: “It 
is a bad decision, a bad decision for 
Britain’s defence interests, because 
utlimately a country can only de 
fend itself on the basis of its indust¬ 
rial and Lechnological base ..” 

“It is bad for the economy be¬ 
cause jobs will be lost and Britain I right one dictated by the paramount 
will again cease to be a prime con- I needs of the nation’s defence which 



The car parade: blow to British pride 



Former defence secretary, Heseltine: 
Britain is defenceless 


tractor producing systems and will 
become a sub-contractor producing 
components for systems of other 
i countries. ,” Mr Davies emphasised 
I Speaking on behalf of the govern 
merit, the defence minister admit- 
i ted that it was a ‘bad’ decision but a 


must have the best technology avail- | 
able, overriding sentimental consul- | 
eratioiis i 

Nimrod’s maker, the (iEC, headed 
by Mr James Prior, a former Tory 
minister, has blamed the govern 
ment for changing the research and 
development requirements too fre¬ 
quently and tying the company’s | 
hands with terms whicli inevitably I 
led to delays and ultimately the loss 
of the contract itself. 

Whatever the meiits of the de¬ 
bate, the decision to buy Boeings 
rather than go for its own Nimrod 
aircraft will deal a heavy-almost 
fatal—blow to Britain’s credibility 
in the world market as a maker of 
aircraft. 1'he earlier loss of the 
Westland helicopter manufacturing 
capacity, in a primary role, with the 
sale of the company to American 
interests is now seen by many as the 
beginning of the end of Britain’s 
aeronautics industry. 

Enter Japan 

A nother blow to Britisii technolo¬ 
gy has come m the shape of an 
agreement between Japan’s Honda 
Motors and Britain’s last remaining 
major car manufacturer, the Hover 
(iroup Austin Hover, the car¬ 
making subsidiary of the British 
state-owned group, formerly knoun 
as British Leyland, is fast becoming 
an Anglo-Japanese company, pro¬ 
viding Honda with increased “back 
door” penetration into the European 
market 

Rover and Honda have just 
agreed to produce their fourth joint¬ 
ly manufactured car, code-named 
AR8, in the medium sized category. 
Their first joint venture involved 
the assembly of a Tninph Acclaim 
model by the British company, fol¬ 
lowed by the production of the Rov¬ 
er 200 and Rover 800 models. 

The latest venture is part of Rov¬ 
er’s surival or corporate plan de¬ 
vised by Mr Graham Day, the Cana¬ 
dian barrister who succeeded Sir 
Michael Edwardes, the South- 
African-born head of the company 
when it was known as British Ley- 
land. Nearly 4,000 million pounds 
sterling has already been spent to 
save the company over the past 
eight years and more may have to 
be spent to salvage it. And Honda 
and its engineers are increasingly 
becoming a part of that salvage 
operation. 

A Special Correspondent, London 
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BUSINESS piNANCE 

AUTOMOBILES 

Blow hot, blow cold 

Fuel efficiency holds the key 


I -^or India’s recently embattled 
\ olif^opoly of car manufactur¬ 
ers, the dramatic duty conces¬ 
sions contretemps disappeared as 
suddenly on 18 December as it had 
arrived on 28 November. In a rather 
tame comedown, the Union finance 
ministry announced a restoration of 
the status quo ante in duty conces¬ 
sions provided the auto- r 
mobiles passed the fuel- 
efficien. y tests (see box) I 
once attain—this time ' 
under the aegis of the de¬ 
fence ministry’s Vehicle 
Research and Develop¬ 
ment Establishment 
(VRDE) rather than the ! 
Automobile Research 
Association of India 
(ARAD. Given that the 
manufacturers have been , 
dutifully protesting their , 
innocence on the score of 
fuel efficiency, this deci¬ 
sion should by all 
accounts be their deliver¬ 
ance. i 

But why did the finance 
ministry withdraw the 
concessions in the first 
place? Apparently, it had 
been receiving numerous 
complaints about the poor 
performance of the new 
hybrid cars, mainly about 
their poor fuel efficiency. 

A case in point was the 
Standard 2000, which 
most users felt was not 
giving more than six to 
seven km per litre in nor¬ 
mal city road conditions 
and only slightly more on high¬ 
ways—and without air-conditioning 
too. Doubts were raised over the 
veracity of the ARAI certificate on 
the Standard 2000’s fuel efficiency. 
It was at this stage that finance 
minister V.P Singh shot off a letter 
to the industry ministry raising the 
issue of possible misuse of duty 
concession facilities by auto manu¬ 


facturers. With no reply forthcom¬ 
ing from the industry ministry, the 
finance minister decided to act: he 
abruptly withdrew the duty conces¬ 
sions. Since action could not be 
taken against Standard Motors 
alone, penalising all allegedly 
errant car makers was the only way 
out, ran the argument. 



Yet, by withdrawing the conces¬ 
sions, the government reneged on a 
promise: the customs concessions 
were to hold good for five years 
ending 1988. Instead, they lasted for 
less than two. Car manufacturers 
argued that this unilateral act would 
sharply push up car prices, severely 
curtail demand, upset their mod¬ 
ernisation programmes, cause un¬ 


employment and, above all, shake 
the confidence of entrepreneurs 
and investors. In short, it would 
jeopardise the future of the indus¬ 
try. The withdrawal of the duty 
exemptions will have serious and 
severe repercussions on car manu 
facturers and ancillary industries,” 
declared Vinod Dosh' chairman and 
, managing director of Pre¬ 
mier Automobiles. The 
cost of the Premier 118 
.NE would rise by Rs 
40,000 or more, upping 
the final price to about Rs 
1.5 lakhs, he said. 

The Pifemier chief also 
feared that the finance 
ministry’s decision would 
have a “cascading effect”, 
since other duties like 
sales tax and octroi were 
each based on the basic 
price. And his cause for 
concern is obvious. Pre¬ 
mier Automobiles has 
already pumped in capital 
investments worth Rs 50 
crores with another Rs 
100 crores slated to be 
spent over the next two to 
three years. This invest¬ 
ment programme would 
now receive a “sharp set- 
back”, Doshi 

apprehended. 

Standard Motors is also 
in troubled waters. Fol¬ 
lowing raids on the com¬ 
pany, the finance minis¬ 
try has demanded a pay¬ 
ment of Rs 11.3 crores 
which the company has 
realised by way of import and ex¬ 
cise concessions allowed for fuel- 
efficient cars. Besides, without the 
customs concessions, the Standard 
2000 would have cost a whopping Rs 
60,000 more! Along with Premier 
and Standard, the Calcutta based 
Hindustan Motors—which launched 
the Contesssa Classic recently with 
much fanfare--is in a similar quan- 
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The standard fuel test 


T he buzzword these days is 
fuel-efficiency. All new cars' 
should deliver at least IS km 
per litre under standard test con¬ 
ditions. Not many auto owners, 
or buyers though, seem to be 
aware of exactly what these con¬ 
ditions spell out. Here they are: 

* Payload 

For engine capacity exceeding 
1400 cc, 4S0 kg. For capacities 
between 1000 cc and 1400 cc, 
375 kg. For others, 360 kg. 

* Octane level 

Not higher than 87. 

* Speed 

so kms per hour, steady. 


Track 

Level test track with minimum 
stretch of one km. 

Ambience 

Test figures to be corrected to 
reflect zero altitude (i.e., mean 
sea level) and temperature of 
25°C. 

Number of Runs 

20, comprising ten in each 
direction. 

Efficiency 

For engine capacity exceeding 
1400 cc, IS km per litre. For 
capacities between 1000 cc and 
1400 cc, 17 km per litre. For 
others, 20 km per litre. 


dary. Minus the concessions, the 
Contessa would be costlier by Rs 
50,000. 

Manufacturers complain that the 
government is trying to make a 
“holy cow" out of fuel-efficiency 
tests when there were other press¬ 
ing matters like emission problems. 
They are also sore over the interfer¬ 
ence of the finance ministry in a 
matter which, they say, is strictly 


not its business. Another charge of 
the private sector car makers is that 
the concessions were designed to 
favour Maruti, the only vehicle to 
have escaped the brunt of the with¬ 
drawal—a charge that is strongly 
refuted by Maruti Udyog. 

The Association of Indian Auto¬ 
mobile Manufacturers finally urged 
the finance ministry to reconsider 
its decision since it would have 



Vinod Ooshi Premier chief 


“far-reaching techno-economic con¬ 
sequences”. It pointed out that the 
government itself had approved the 
phased indigenisation programmes 
of the car companies. After several 
hectic rounds of parleying and 
meetings between the finance and 
industry ministries, the government 
has now come out with a comprom¬ 
ise solution: a fresh and stricter 
audit of fuel-efficiency tests. It 
seems a fair offer. Certainly, car 
makers whose products are indeed 
as fuel-efficient as claimed should 
not have to spend sleepless nights 
any longer. 

R.J. Venkateswaran 


ECONOMY 

ExpoiUs the watc^onl 

Shrinking /(freiffn exchange reserves cause concern 


T he Rajiv Gandhi regime is in a 
hurry to make the nation take a 
quantum jump into the 21st century 
through rapid industrialisation in 
high-tech areas. And it is to achieve 
this objective that the government 
has embarked upon wide-ranging 
policy liberalisation steps and made 
import of technology and capital 
goods easier than ever before in our 
hitherto largely protected economy. 
While the new approach is laudable 
for its intentions, laws of economics 
have their own rationale. For, the 
massive imports of know-how and 
capital equipment have imposed a 
severe strain on the never-very 
comfortable foreign exchange re¬ 
serves of the country. 


The Prime Minister himself is 
acutely aware of the fact that a 
hefty step-up in exports is the only 
way the nation can continue to pay 
for its imports of sophisticated 
equipment and expensive technolo¬ 
gy. Thus it is that at the conference 
of state industry ministers in New ! 
Delhi on 10 December, Rajiv Gan- 1 
dhi said that the government prop¬ 
osed to give “a major thrust to 
exports" which was “crucial for the 
viability of the balance of pay¬ 
ments”. While mentioning that a list 
of thrust industries with favourable 
export prospects had been identi¬ 
fied, he added that “special export 
promotion packages" were being 
devised for them. 


But would that be sufficient to 
bring about an export boom in the 
near future? What has to be kept in 
mind is that the golden period of the 
Seventies and early Eighties when 
remittances from Indian workers in 
the Gulf countries bloated our fore¬ 
ign exchange kitty is likely to come 
to an end soon. The latest figures 
show that exports during April- 
September 1986 at Rs 5,6S7 crores 
recorded an increase of 16.7 per 
cent over the same period in the 
previous year. Imports at Rs 9,239 
crores were higher by only 1.1 per 
cent over April-September 1985. 
The trade deficit, thus, declined 
from Rs 4,142 crores to Rs 3,382 
crores over the corresponding 
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THE YE AR OF NTPC 

New Issue of Power Bonds 
to raise Rs. 120 crore. 


I I (. t IIIaju't () by ih‘ vt rwliilrninp suui ss 111 ilif fiiM issut N 1 f*C now olfeis tht second 
SI nr sol Powtt Hoods n the luiu ol Rs 120 iron loi rdisirig addiUonal linanrcs lor its 
iioliiiiou giowth pi ins 

Ihtlii 1 strii s nccniii in c xi clli iit itsporist the issue colli iting Rs 161 17 crore against d 
1 ifgd I I Ms 100 III re 1 hi sttond senes has an attraitivc new fe iiure 109^ (IftK-frec) 
Hunds, tax rxemptitm being available to Al I ASSI- SSt !< S 


FOWTR BONOS HICHLIGHTS 


Scheme ‘A’—10% Bonds 
Special Highlights 

* tor ail assessees, interest exempt 
from Intome lax without any 
limit 

* Interest (a) 10% per annum 
payable at six>monthly intervals 
ftir Non-cuniulative Bonds 

> Kedeemable after 10 years 

> I iider ( umulative plan, total 
interest of Rs l6^V-» yielding 
an annual return of 16 S% 

* \ nique annual return of for 
companies, banks and other high 
intome groups with tax rate 

* (guaranteed buy-back at par 
available after '1 years, with full 
intt^rest, to investors with 
holdings of upto Rs 40,000/- 


Scheme ‘B’—14% Bonds 
SpecitI Highlights 

• Interest exempt from Income 
1 ax under Section 801 of the 
1 I Act 1961 

• Interest (d) 14% per annum 
payable at six-monthly intervals 
for Non-cumulative Bonds 

• Redeemable after 7 years 


• Under ( umulative plan, total 
interest of Rs 1578/-, yielding 
an annual return of 22 5% 

• (fuaranteed buy-back at par 
available after 1 year, with full 
interest, to investors with 
holdings of upto Rs 40,000/- 



WIP© 


10% (TAX FREE) and 14% 


POWER BONDS 


Issue of 12,00,000 Secured Redeemable Bonds of 
Rs 1,000/- each for cksh al par 


10% and 14% Bonds 
Common Highlights 


• Investment loully exempt from 
Wealth Tax 

• No deduction ol Income Tax u 


• Special Income Tax benefits foi 
Charitable & Religious Trust!) 

• Choice of 2 interest plans 
(umulative A Non cumulative 

a Under Non cumulative plans 
Bonds will be issued with 
post dated interest warrants 
which can be encashed 
automatically on due dales 

• Interest payable right from date 
ol realisation of application 
money 

• Tasily transferable by simple 
endorsement and delivery 

a 1 isted on 7 major stock 
(xc hanges of India 

a Fully secured against assets of 
the Company 

a Accepted bi NTPC as secunty 
in lieu of bid/performance 
guarantees earnest money and 
secunty deposits 


ISSUE OPENS ON 
DECEMBER 22,19861 


.Managers lo the issue _ 


;^CANAHas BANK 


I NTPC I 

* ** * ^ -* CtHporatkmUa. 

errfcfl tnav {a Govt of India tnierpnse) 

Hoad Office NTPC Sq lure P; S3 Nehru Place New Delhi 110019 

NTPC —The top scorer among Government companies. 
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Foreign Exchange Reserves-1986 
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periods. Yet, the cause for concern 
stems from the fact that the trade 
deficit has shov/n an increasing 
trend over the years. While it was 
Rs 5318 crores in 1984-85 it rose to 
Rs 8735 crores in 1985-86. And as a 
percentage of GNP, the trade deficit 
has risen from 3 per cent in 1983-84 
to 4.4 per cent in 1985-86. 

Traditional items continue to 
dominate our exports. To make any 
headway in exports, it is vital to 
diversify into newer markets as 
well as non-traditional items. On the 
import side, while the decline in oil 
prices has prodded some tempor¬ 
ary relief, not much progress has 
been made in reducing imports of 
edible oils, fertilisers, and iron and 
steel which are a drag on the foreign 
exchange reserves. In invisible 
earnings, travel receipts in the cur¬ 
rent year are running at a higher 
level than the annual growth rate of 
7 per cent envisaged in the Seventh 
Plan but the repatriate remittances 
are expected to lose their buoyancy 
due to the slowdown in economic 
activity in the Middle East. 

It is against this background that 
India's foreign exchange reserves 
have been showing a downward 
trend. They stood at Rs 7,243 crores 
at the end of March 1985, being the 
equivalent of about five months’ 
imports at the level of 1984-85. Re¬ 
payments of the IMF loan have 
already begun and are expected to 
reach a higher level in 1987*88 and 
1988-89. According to the Reserve 
Bank of India, though foreign ex¬ 
change reserves went up by Rs 577 



Haldia port: time to step up outgoing cargo 


crores in 198.5-86, the rise was less 
than one-half of the increase of Rs 
1,271 crores in 1984-85. The re¬ 
serves are estimated to have de¬ 
clined in 1985-86 by SDR (Special 
Drawing Rights) 276 million com¬ 
pared to an increase of SDR 696 
million in the preceding year. Dur¬ 
ing the Sixth Plan, the balance of 
payments deficit was financed by 
external assistance (49 per cent^ 
IMF loan (29 per cent), non-resident 
deposits (14 per cent) and other 
sources (8 per cent). 

With the prospects of an improve¬ 
ment in the.balance of payments not 


very bright, how should the country 
finance its new industrial thrust? 
Mr David M. Mace, president, 
Irving Trust of the USA, who feels 
that India’s balance of payments 
position is “much more comfortable 
compared to many other countries”, 
has an answer. He told newsmen in 
Bombay on 13 December that India 
should take advantage of its credit 
rating and resort to a higher level of 
commercial borrowing in the inter¬ 
national money market for stimulat¬ 
ing the economy and tackling its 
ba^ce of payments problem. 

A Special Correspondent 
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Admissions for our Correspondence Course 
for the l.l.T. JEE 1988 have now started. 


Right from 1962, our students have secured the topmost ranks 
at all the l.l.T. JEEs. Including the first All India Rank, 13 times! 


Now, you too can avail of our expertise in coaching. A look at our achievements in 
the last year alone will show you what our students are capable of. 


sf 



ManO| Govil V Ramesh 


Student 


All India 
Place Rank 



Arnab Mukheijea 


Intmrested In enrolling? 

Remember that your request for 
admission to our 1988 course must be 
accompanied by a zerox copy of the 
Std X (Board) marksheet. 

Agrawal Classes 

Correspondence Division 

Wallace Apt, 3 opp Grant Road P O (West), 
Bombay* 7 Radicai 
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Happy New Year 

T he pall of gloom over the stock exchanges in 
early December has since given place to a 
mood of quiet optimism as the markets gel ready 
for the new year. The Prime Minister’s assurance 
on financial institutions’ involvement in the pro¬ 
cess of restoration of people’s confidence in the 
share market was followed by.V.P. Singh’s open 
house announcement on the relaxation of bonus 
issue norms: the minimum time between two 
bonus issues would now be 24 months against 
36 months hitherto. 

In the meantime, the long delayed relief for the 
cement industry had also been allowed. Though 
the price hike of Rs 24 per tonne for levy cemenl 
was considered “too little and too late” by the 
cement industry, there are indications that a total 
decontrol of cement in phases is on the cards. 
And more recently, the withdrawal of excise and 
customs concessions for automobile engines, 
which triggered the recent collapse of the mar¬ 
ket, has been restored. Even steel is getting 
attention from investors, 
^ price hike in the wake 
of SAIL’S reported losses 
y is being widely antici- 

pated. 

W The most significant 

H development affecting 

B the market is perhaps the 

jjK announcement of the 

much-awaited new drug 

_jlld_policy. The new policy is 

P «; RavrhaiKlhiiri expected to give a major 

p.b. Haycnauanuri 

pharmaceutical sector 
and quotations of the scrips of drug companies 
are already heading along an upward 
curve. 

The financial institutions, predictably, have 
been investing funds most judiciously in selected 
companies and in small doses. The ET Index has 
been rising steadily but slowly—from the year’s 
low of 425 in end-November lo around 470 before 
the Christmas holidays. With the bulk of institu¬ 
tional investment yet to come, the index may 
continue its upward climb well into 1987. On the 
political front, apprehensions of a war have been 
allayed to a large extent by Pakistan’s explicit 
assurance that it would not provide any. support 
to terrorist activities against India. 

The year just over was hardly a happy one for 
investors. But going by the prevailing optimistic 
portents, will 1987 see a turn in the tide and bring 
prosperity—at least to the brave members of the 
iiitrestlng public? 

Tlw writer i« a CalcuttO-lwMMl.^adwt anal)«t and , 
cammentcrtdr. 
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COVER ^ 


I t was at first glance just 
another letter to the editor of 
the Indian Express, one of the 
dozens that the Express prints 
every week But this was no 
ordinary letter For one it was much 
I longer than most letters to the edi¬ 
tor For another, it was much more 
passionate And most unusual of all, 
It was signed by Mam Shankar 
Aiyar, the Prime Minister’s high 
profile, irrepressible joint secret¬ 
ary (information) 

“My sense of credibility,” wrote 
Aiyar, “has been strained by much 
of the press reporting about Apna 
Utsav There are few among our 
press reporters who appear to have 
the art to describe these crowds or 
the wisdom to understand the 
Utsav s significance ” The letter 
went on to list—at great length- 
instances of unfair reporting of the 
Utsav, in whose planning Aiyar had 
played a Key role 
The dak edition (for out-of town 

circulation) of the Indian - 

Express carried the entire 
text of the letter but by 
the time the Delhi edition 
came out, the letter had 
been withdrawn This sur¬ 
prising turn of events was 
enough to generate wide¬ 
spread interest within the 
media The Statesman, 

Delhi, front paged a re¬ 
port about the letter's 
withdrawal and the Free 
Press Journal, Bombay, 
reprinted the entire 
letter 

But It was in the oracu¬ 
lar editorial columns of 
the Times of India that 
Aiyai’s missive came in 
for a detailed dissection 
“Mr Aiyar,” thundered 
the Times leader,“is enti¬ 
tled to his views and free 
to express them in public 
But the tone and content 
of the letter do reveal his 
poor opinion of journal¬ 
ists who are (or should be) 
his daily interlocutors ” It 
went on to ask “Is it pos¬ 
sible for the Prime 
Minister’s deputy in¬ 
formation adviser and the 


RtHvQandhlontour crMting 
goodtel«vlskMi^ 


Managing 
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press to conduct a dialogue free of 
rancour>” And it ended with a little 
advice “Mr Aiyar must be prepared 
to face press criticism and if at all 
possible, to rebut it without ascnb 
ing motives to his critics” 

When, a week latei, the Sunday 
Observer (Bombay and Delhi) ear¬ 
ned an interview with Aiyar, in 
which he repeated many of the cri 
ticisms made in his letter, the con 
troversy snowballed beyond all ex 
pectations Within media circles the 
surpnsing disappearance of the let 
ter from the Delhi edition of the 
Express after its brief appearance 
in the dak edition became a subject i 
of much speculation So too did I 


A new controversy erupts 
Prime Minister nm 


Aiyar’s own role in the drama 
bhould he have taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of Apna Utsav^ And did he 
reallv hold journalists in contempt^ 
By the end of last month, Aiyar 
was beginning to wish that he had 
never written the letter “No, I can’t 
say I regret the sentiments express 
ed in my letter,” ht told Sunday 
“But yes, I do wish it hadn’t erupted 
into such a controversy How can a 
private letter to a personal friend or 
forty years’ standing constitute an 
abrogation of the freedom of the 
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THE Media 


/i’ as the drive to sell the 
\is into difficulties 

press? The letter indulges in no 
threats or intimidation or arm- 
twisting.” 

At the Express, Dubey denied that 
there had been anything sinister or 
mysterious about the letter appear¬ 
ing only in the dak edition. ‘Tt was,” 
he said ”a misunderstanding.” 
According to Aiyar, the whole saga 
began at the end of November when 
he was appalled by the negative 
: press reaction to Apna Utsav. ‘i 

; needed to get what 1 felt out of my 

system,” he recalls, “and so 1 sat 


down for 20 minutes and wrote off 
to Suman. I heard nothing for a 
week till he called up to say that he 
had received the letter and thought 
it was worth printing even though it 
had originally been intended as a 
personal letter. I told him that if he 
thought that, then he was welcome 
to go ahead and print it. Early the 
next morning, I began to have 
second thoughts about the letter. 
Perhaps, it was too much in the style 
of a letter to a friend. So I phoned 
Suman’s house and spoke to his wife 
Manju and told her that I didn’t 
want the letter printed and could 
she please convey this to Suman? 
Later that day I spoke to senior 




people in the PM’s office and they 
agreed with me that it shouldn’t be 
published. So that evening, I called 
Suman to confirm that he had got 
my message. Apparently, there had 
been a mix-up and the Express had 
printed the letter in the dak edition. 
But Suman at once instructed them 
to withdraw it from the Delhi edi¬ 
tions." 

‘That’s all there was to it,” he says 
and is amazed that such an in¬ 
nocuous incident should generate so 
much speculation. 

A s Aiyar well knows, much of 
what he does—no matter how 
innocuous it may seem to him— 
generates a great deal of specula¬ 
tion. Ever since he joined the PM’s 
office in early 1985, he has been its 
most high-profile member and has 
rarely been out of the news. Within 
months of his appointment, he got 
into a slanging match with Indian 
correspondents based in the US dur¬ 
ing the Prime Minister’s visit to 
H Washington; an encounter 
I which culminated in the 
f correspondents writing a 
formal letter of complaint 
to Rajiv Gandhi. Since 
then, Aiyar has been no 
less controversial. He has 
been accused of manipu¬ 
lating access to the Prime 
Minister, of promoting 
favourites within the 
press and^of treating jour¬ 
nalists with contempt. His 
alleged escapades fill the 
gossip pages of maga¬ 
zines all over the country 
and on one occasion he 
was even the subject of a 
‘letter from New Delhi’ in 
Private Eye, the British 
satirical fortnightly. 

He is a familiar figure 
too to viewers of the 
nightly Doordarshan 
news bulletins. Regard¬ 
less of where it is that the 
Prime Minister goes, be it 
Cairo or Calcutta, Aiyar is 
always there by his side, 
an open notebook in his 
hands, ready to note down 
wtotever it is that the 
Prime Minister wants re¬ 
corded. He is as familiar a 
figure to Doordarshan’s 
news crews who are used 
to being ordered around 
by him, to being told who 







to film and how. 

In recent months, Aiyar has also 
been accused of trying to influence 
editors. In his now-famous inter¬ 
view to the Illustrated Weekly's 
Prilish Nandy, former home minis¬ 
ter P C’ Sethi claimed that Aiyar had 
asked him to speak to Nandy about 
ensuring more favourable news 
coverage for the Prime Minister. 
Aiyar dismisses this claim, calling it 
a figment of Sethi’s imagination, but 
among many journalists he is per¬ 
ceived as a Cjoebbelsian figure who 
manipulates the media according to 
I his evil designs. 

More than that perhaps, he is seen 
as the public face of this govern¬ 
ment’s management of the news. It 
is widely believed that the Rajiv 
Gandhi regime with its reliance on 
opinion research organisations, 
advertising agencies and the like, 
perceives much of politics as a 
marketing exercise. While Arun 
Nanda, t!'e chief of Rediffusion, the 
Congress(l)’s advertising agency 
during the Lok Sabha elections in 
1984, was once seen as .the govern¬ 
ment’s chief marketing man, his 
mantle has now passed on to Aiyar. 
The way many journalists see it, his 
job is—basically—to sell the Prime 
Minister. 

That perception is, at least, partly 
justified judging by the manner in 
which television has been used as a 
marketing tool by this government. 
During Mrs Gandhi's time none of 
her aides had any idea of the poten¬ 
tial of the medium. It remained 
under-exploited with poor quality 
programming in black and white. 
That began to change only in 1982, 
when Rajiv Gandhi and his team 
drew up an ambitious plan for the 
expansion of the TV network in the 
run-up to the 1984 elections. Even 
so, though television switched to 
colour and programming improved 
it was still used unimaginatively as 
a political tool 

I n the tragic aftermath of Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination, two 
events pointed the way for things to 
come. The first was the speech 
Rajiv Gandhi delivered to the coun¬ 
try shortly after he had been sworn 
in as Prime Ministeron 31 October, 
1984. He was awkward, his style 
deadpan and his delivery wooden. 
The second was the coverage of Mrs 
Gandhi’s funeral. It was here that 
Rajiv Gandhi caught the nation’s 
imagination, silhouetted against the 
setting sun, sad but brave by his 
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I mother’s funeral pyre and warm 
i and reassuring as he held his son 
Rahul. 

The government’s TV strategy 
has been to play down events of the 
first kind. It has accepted that when 
he IS asked to read a speech on 
camera, Rajiv is tense and awk- 
w'ard. On the other hand it has 
: appreciated that he is at his best 
when he is required to be ‘natural’ 
and can dispense with a prepared 
I text. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar’s role since 
I his appointment in early 1985 has 
I been to create events of the second 
kind that show the Prime Minister 
; to greatest advantage He is, for 
instance, entirely responsible for 
: organising the PM’s rural tours and 
: his visits to backward areas. It is too 
i cynical to suggest that the Prime 
I Minister embarks on these lours 
; only for their TV value but nobody 
can deny he is at least partly moti¬ 
vated by this consideration. Thus, 

I each prime ministerial visit is co- 
' vered on the local news, the two 
newscasts on the national network, 
in the ‘assessment’ a day later and in 
the discussion normally around the 
end of the week. 

During the tours, Aiyar takes total 
control of the Doordarshan crews 
and instructs the cameramen on 
what to film and how. Whereas, in 
Mrs Gandhi’s time, ‘coverage’ 
meant some footage of her speech 
and a few shots of her walking 
around, the focus has now changed 
to include shots of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in actualcon versationwith villa¬ 
gers and tribals. Aiyar has appreci¬ 
ated that Rajiv is at his best when he 
is engaged in conversation and has 
made sure that this comes across. 

The strategy has worked. In i984, 
Mrs (iandhi occupied eight per cent 
of Doordarshan’s total newscasting 
time with less than four million 
receiving sets in the country. Last 
year, Rajiv Gandhi hogged 13 per 
cent of telecasting time and there 
were ten million sets in operation. 
While there are the usual com¬ 
plaints about ‘over-exposure’ the 
Prime Minister’s office believes 
that the programmes do neverthe¬ 
less get watched and then talked 
about. In the process, Rajiv has 
corne across as a sincere, caring 
individual, a perception that refuses 
to alter regardless of what the print 
media may write. Even at the height 

Rajiv Gandhi In focus: madia attantlon ^ 


I of the disillusionment with his reg¬ 
ime earlier this year, few people 
questioned his personal sincerity. 
Contrast this with the reaction to 
Mrs Gandhi who was regarded as a 
distant and imperious presence. A 
large part of the credit must go to 
TV and the manner in which it has 
‘humanised’ the Prime Minister. 

None of this has made Aiyar popu¬ 
lar with Doordarshan authorities 
who resent his high-handed style 
and the unspoken belief that under- j 
lies his attitude to them—that Door¬ 
darshan IS staffed by inept idiots 
who have to be told what to do. This 
selling of the Prime Minister has 
also been criticised by moreserious 
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observers who worry about the I 
manner in which administrative I 
rules have been broken, discretion * 
thrown to the winds and the camera ' 
made to lie. Last month when the I 
Gorkha National Liberation Front | 
(GNLF) boycotted the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s meeting at Darjeeling, only 300 
people attended. But Doordarshan , 
cameras stopped panning beyond a | 
certain angle, lest the viewers see ^ 
the vast, empty zones. The most i 
important thing about the rally, that I 
it was thinly attended, was never 
mentioned. 

Aiyar accepts, when pressed that 
he is involved in coverage ot the 
PM’s tours. Certainly many of the 


tongue-in-cheek touches that char¬ 
acterise the coverage are typical of 
him. (For instance, he ended the 
film of the PM’s north-eastern trip 
with a choir singing ‘My Saviour 
shall come’.) He denies, however, 
that he has anv connection with 
Doordarshan beyond this. He dis¬ 
misses reports that he was involved 
in the selection of Bhaskar Ghosh as 
director-general or that he perso¬ 
nally edited the news coverage of an 
Opposition-sponsored bandh in De¬ 
lhi to show that it has failed. Despite 
this, the stones persist. Many senior 
Doordarshan officials insist that he 
runs the organisation from the PM’s 
office, and there is talk of him 


having been instrumental in Vithal 
Gadgil’s removal from the informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting ministry. 

R ajiv Gandhi’s approach to the 
press has differed substantially 
from his muiher’s. Mrs Gandhi was 
deeply distrustful of the print 
media—she even called India Today 
anti-national at a press confer¬ 
ence—and ill at ease in the presence 
of journalists. Recalls Kuldip 
Nayar: “Even m the early days of 
her reign, during the Congress split, 
she used P. N. Haksar to brief only a 
handful of ‘committed’ journalists 
who were on her side. During her • 
second reign, she allowed access to 
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an even smaller number of editors.” 

Rajiv Gandhi changed all that 
shortly after he was elected. He 
retained Sharada Prasad, his 
mother’s press adviser but he also 
brought in Aiyar as joint secretary 
(information). It was Aiyar who best 
summed up the Prime Minister’s 
new policy when he told a magazine 
in September, 1985: “If he has three 
hours, then he’d rather give half-an- 
hour to six different people than an 
hour-and-a-half each to two.” 

In the first few months of his 
reign, Rajiv cut through Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s ‘charmed circle’ of sympathe¬ 
tic editors and gave interviews to a 
wide variety of publications. He 
also increased the size of the press 
party that accompanied him on his 
trips abroad. In Mrs Gandhi’s time, 
only a handful of reporters and few 
Delhi-based special correspondents 
went on these trips. Now Rajiv be¬ 
gan to include a larger selection of 
journalists drawn publications from 
all over India. 

This strategy worked amazingly 
well. By allowing such widespread 
and easy access to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Rajiv broke down the barrier 
that had been erected between the 
press and the prime ministership in 
his mother’s era. Not only did this 
make him seem a more open and 
honest person, it also had another 
pleasant side effect. Many of the 
journalists who now got access were 
so grateful for it, that they began to 
perceive the Prime Minister more 
sympathetically. As a consequence, 
Rajiv had the best press any Prime 


Minister could have hoped for. 

There was one drawback though. 
Many members of the old Indira-era 
charmed circle of editors, resented 
others being allowed into their do¬ 
main. They resented also the gener¬ 
ational change that had taken place. 
Rajiv was young. Aiyar, his joint 
secretary was also young. And 
many of the editors who had been 
given access to the Prime Minister 
(M. J. Akbar and Pritish Nandy, for 
instance) were also part of the same 
generation. All of this displeased 
several of the older editors who had 
been used to advising Mrs Gandhi 
on a regular basis. 

Some of them felt that they had a 
greater role to play in the process of 
government and were concerned 
that Rajiv did not appear to accept 
this. Says Girilal Jain, editor of the 
Times of India, “Serious journalists 
do not have access to him as they 
should have. It is specially impor¬ 
tant when Parliament and opposi¬ 
tion parties are not functioning as 
they should, and cannot force 
accountability on the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. If the press has access to him it 
can ask him questions which will 
make him accountable. I agree that 
it is not the most democratic way of 
functioning but what else can one do 
in the situation that prevails today!” 

Rajiv appeared to have calculated 
that he could risk the antipathy of 
the likes of Jain if he won the 
approval of the rest of the press. 
This was a fair assessment but it 
went badly wrong in 1986 for two 
reasons. First of all he was criti¬ 




Unlt#d front: Rajiv Gandhi with Sharada 
Prasad and Aiyar 

4 Rajiv on tour: high profile presence 

cised for over-exposing himself; for 
giving too many interviews. So, he 
began cutting back on the inter¬ 
views. Then, he was criticised for 
spending too much time abroad and 
sharply reduced his foreign trips, as 
a consequence. 

Both these cutbacks came at the 
worst possible time. Throughout 
1985 Rajiv, aided by Aiyar, had 
opened the floodgates. By early 
1980 virtually anybody with some 
standing had begun to feel that he or 
she had a right to interview the 
Prime Minister or to at least accom¬ 
pany him on a trip abroad. It was at 
this time that Aiyar began to deny 
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journalists interviews (Rajiv has 
given fewer than hall-a-dozen inter¬ 
views to the domestic press in 1986). 
And with foreign trips fewei and 
further between, he was not able to 
accommodate too many journalists 
on the Prime Minister’s plane 
either. 

Worse still, reality began to catch 
up with Camelot in 1986. As the 
Punjab accord fell apart, and the 
government began to fumble on 
such issues as Muslim Personal 
Law, Rajiv’s touch seemed less 
sure. At this stage, he needed the 
press more than ever. Unfortunate¬ 
ly for him, the honeymoon with the 
print media was over. Journalists 
who had come to accept access as a 
right, now resented its denial. They 


came to believe that they had been 
manipulated by the regime in its 
first year, and ended up resenting 
the Prime Minister’s joint secretary 
(information) as well. 

T he interesting thing about 
allegations that the government 
is managing the media is that the 
attack is almost always framed in 
personal terms with Mani Shankar 
Aiyar as its target. This is unpre¬ 
cedented and makes Aiyar the best 
known official in the PM’s office. 
Partly, it is because he is so visible 
on television that he is the one name 
(of all the members of the PM’s 
office) that is instantly recognis¬ 
able. But it is also Aiyar’s own 
personal style that has made him so 


visible. Unusual for a man whose 
job includes public relations, he is 
extremely forthright on most 
issues. His friends say that he can 
also be naive and his critics per¬ 
ceive the naivety as indiscretion. 
Thus, Aiyar is more than willing to 
talk to journalists on any subject. 
Frequently, his off-the-record brief¬ 
ings end up as published interviews 
and cause controversy. He says that 
he was recently tricked into giving 
an interview that finally turned up 
in Surya and insists that he gave his 
controversial interview about Apna 
Utsav to the Sunday Observer under 
the impression that it was an off- 
the-record briefing. His personal 
style marks a complete contrast to 
that of Sharada Prasad, the PM’s 
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An illustrious career 

the Cambridge Union and flirt* protested to M.C. ChagUi, who 

ing, in his first year, with the was theh High Commissioner to 

Marxist Society. By his second the UK and who took up his case 

year, he gave up on the Marxist witii the foreign ministry. So did 

Society having decided that com* Ivor Jennings, then Vice- 

munism and violence were too Chancellor of Cambridge, who 

closely linked for him to ever be wrote on his behalf to die Gov- 

a communist. He became secret- ernment of India. Finally, the 

ary of the Union in 1963, by government relented and four 

which time his politics had months after everybody rise in 

moved closer to the centre. his batch had joined, he was 

allowed into the foreign service. 
Unfortunately, his reputation Since then, his youthful leftism 

as a communist persisted and has never been a real issue 

despite having stood 7th in the though periodically some jour- 

Indian Foreign Service entrance nalist rakes up the saga of his 

examination, he 'was turned entry into the service and it has 

down on security grounds. Con-, even been suggested, without 

sidering this a great injustice, he much foundation, that he raised 



W hile much is made of the 
fact that Mani Shankar 
Aiyar’s background is so similar 
to Rajiv Gandhi’s (Doon School 
and Cambridge), the fact is that 
the two hardly knew each other 
till Aiyar joined the PM’s office 
as joint secretary. And even 
their personal styles could not 
hava more different. At 
Cambridge, Rajiv was quiet and 
withdrawn while Ai^r was 
flamboyant, noisy and ended up 
as secretary of the Cambridge 
-Union. 

When Aiyar went up. to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge to read Econo¬ 
mics, he drew attention to him¬ 
self by making fiery speeches at 
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nxmey for China during the 1962 
Indo^ina war. 

Aiyar’s first posting was in 
Brussels as third secretary dur* 
ing which time he learnt French. 
In 1968, he went to Hanoi as 
consul arriving in time for the 
American bombing. In 1969, he 
returned to Delhi as an under¬ 
secretary in the economic divi¬ 
sion of the foreign ministry. The 
foreign minister then was 
Oinesh Singh and when he was 
shifted to commerce in 1970, he 
took Aiyar with him as his pri¬ 
vate secretary. 


After six months with Singh, 
Aiyar was posted to the United 
Nations as an under secretary, a 
job he kept till 1972 when he was 
appointed secretary of a rommit- 



tee to work out the economic 
relationship between India and 
the newly independent state of 
Bangladesh. In 1973, K.B. Lall 
who had been ambassador in 
Brussels during Aiyar’s first 
posting, was reappointed and 
Aiyar went along as first 
secretary. 

A two-year stint in Baghdad 
(1976-78) was followed by a post¬ 
ing as consul-general in the new¬ 
ly opened consulate in Karachi. 
Aiyar regards this as his most 
enjoyable posting and still has 
many good friends in Pakistan. 
In January 1982, he became the 
official spokesman of the exter-’ 
nal affairs ministry and stayed 
on through the NAM conference. 
It was here that he first came to 
public attention as a vocal and 
highly individualistic officer. 
His propaganda talents were, 
presumably, noted during this 
period because he had only spent 
a few months in his next posting 
(joint secretary on the UN desk) 
when he was taken off in the 
aftermath of Operation Bluestar. 
Appointed to a special publicity 
group, he produced videotapes 
and other literature aimed at 
reassuring overseas Sikhs. This 
was followed by the absurdly 
titled job of information adviser 
to the information minister (then 
H.K.L. Bhagat) during which 
time he got involved with Films 
Division. Rumours that Arun 
Singh wanted him in the Prime 
Minister’s office began circulat¬ 
ing in November 1984 but it 
wasn’t till February 1985 that he 
actually became joint secretary 
to the PM. 

When his ap|>ointment was 
first announced it was expected 
^t he would ultimately take 
over from Sharada Prasad who 
was due to retire in a few 
months. In fact, Sharada Prasad 
has stayed on, after extensions, 
and Aiyar has developed his own 
sphere of activity, concmitrating 
p^y on televisicm, a medium 
that Sharada Prasad is not at 
ease in. 

Aiyar still keeps in touch with 
his old school and univmaity 
friends, numy of whom are sur- 
prised Qmt so mitspoken an Indi¬ 
vidual up with a puUic 
relatiflUS jobi 


press adviser, who is sphjlnx-like 
most of the time and opens up only 
rarely to a small circle of close 
acquaintances. Inevitably, there are 
constant rumours of tension be¬ 
tween the two men, though both 
deny that this is the case 

Aiyar’s other problem is that he 
makes good copy. In 1985, he got 
into an argument with the press 
over who should attend the White 
House banquet for Rajiv Gandhi. 
His solution had been to send the 
senior editors present, a decision 
that was resented by both the ethnic 
Indian press, and the correspon 
dents of Indian publications based 
in Washington. This led to an argu¬ 
ment in which Aiyar finally deman¬ 
ded of the pressmen: “Why do you 
want to go to this dinner, yaarl Do 
you want to dance with Nancy 
Reagan?” 

l^ater this remark was reported 
out of context and Aiyar spent most 
of 1985 being known as the man who 
asked the press if they wanted to 
dance with Nancy Reagan, in the 
manner of an over-ambitious tout. 
As Nikhil Chakravartty, the editor 
of Mainstream says, “Mani would be 
better off if he was less vocal.” 

On the Apna Utsav issue though, 
there is no doubt that Aiyar has a 
right to feel hard done by. One may 
or may not agree with his view of 
the press coverage of the Utsav, but 
his letter does not really ‘reveal his 
poor opinion of journalists’ as a 
breed, as the Times of India edito¬ 
rial suggests it does. It is not 
couched in abusive language (it 
does not describe journalists as 
‘lumpen’ as has been reported), 
nor is it a tirade against the press, 
but is instead a point of view argued 
logically, if with great passion. 

In a sense, the uproar over the 
letter is no more than an indication 
of a deeper issue: the need for the 
press and the government to under¬ 
stand each other again. Clearly, the, 
selling of Rajiv Gandhi has run into 
difficulties. Equally clearly, the 
press needs to get accustom^ to a 
lesser level of access to the PM than 
it became used to in 1985. Over the 
next few months, the relationsldp 
between the media and the regime 
will probably have to be re¬ 
negotiated. And what happens in 
those months will set the tone for 
press coverage of l^iv Gandhi for 
the rest of his political career. 

Vlr Sanghvi 
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No more the one-day wonder 

The team w hich won the World Cup is a tired and divided lot 


N o matter what the pundits | 
say, today’s cricketers | 
realise that it is not Test | 
cricket, but the limited I 
overs variety that pro¬ 
vides the butter on their bread | 
While sponsorship is available for 
both in large measures, the fringe I 
benefits are much greater in the j 
one-dayers. To begin with, there arc | 
more such contests than Test | 
matches. Then again, spectators are ! 
far more keen on instant cricket 1 
than the five-day tie. One of the 
reasons for this is the result- 
oriented approach of the paying 
public. Secondly, there is the pros¬ 
pect of far greater excitement. Most 
of all, the affair is not time- 
consuming. 


India has woken up to the lucre 
prospects of the one-day game 
rather late. Earlier, the emphasis 
was on Tests and teams for tfe 
limited overs matches were chosen 
on the basis of players’ form in 
Tests. Although it is contended in 
some quarters that the limited overs 
game began in India—on an orga¬ 
nised basis—the fact is that this did 
not in any way help the country 
when it |uitered the international 
arciiat 


India started out by losing its first 
match in the inaugural World Cup in 
1975. It failed to reach the semi¬ 
finals on that occasion. It failed 
again to be classed in the best four 
in the 1979 Prudential, though there 
were times during the competition 
when it seemed that India could 
possibly make it to the semi-finals. 

It was only in 1983 that India 
struck gold. Against almost impossi¬ 
ble odds, India beat the champions 
of the two previous competitions, 
the We.st Indies. Initially, this feat 
was dubbed a fluke, but subsequent 
performances proved that this 
country was indeed the best in the 
world. 

But that was not a position it held 
for long. One of the arguments for 


staging the fourth World Cup in the 
Indian subcontinent was that cham¬ 
pions were co-hosts. But hardly had 
England and Australia been beaten 
on the bench at the ICC meeting to 
determine the venue, than the halo 
around India began to fade. Succes¬ 
sive defeats on tour and in interna¬ 
tional threesomes and foursomes 
brought home the fact that success 
was just a transitory phase. 

As if two successive defeats in 
Sharjah were not enough, the babes 


of the ICC, Sri Lanka, severely 
thrashed India. And in India, at that. 
This was no fluke. Nor was it a 
string of bad-luck beads hanging 
I around Kapil Dev’s neck. India were 
simply and truly beaten—in all de¬ 
partments of the game. 

The defeat at Kanpur was not just 
“a lesson” to India, as some critics 
pointed out. It was a clear pointer to 
the fact that we have reached the 
point from where we started eleven 
years ago. Sri Lanka has developed 
into a vibrant, excitine ?ombination. 
There is tremendous depth in bat 
ting—witness the Kanpur Test 
score—and the bowling resources 
are acquiring much greater depth. 

India took the field with the best 
available players Along with Bhar¬ 
at Arun and Chelan Sharma, Madan- 
lal was drafted to strengthen the 
pace attack under Kapil Dev. But, 
despite early success, the Indians 
could not contain the Lankans. From 
43 for three, the score soared to 95 
before the fourth wicket fell. Kapil 
injured himself at second slip while 
trying to catch Arjuna Ranatunga 
before the latter had opened his 
account. This not only resulted in 
India’s main strike bowler and cap¬ 
tain leaving the field but the 
plundering of 31 runs by Ranatunge, 
as well. 

When the eighth Sri Lankan wick¬ 
et fell for 155, it again appeared that 
India would have a relatively easy 
time with the bat. But the hosts had 
reckoned without Asantha De Mel 
and Rumesh Ratnayake. The two 
added 40 runs in just 19 deliveries, 
31 of these coming off Chetan and 
Bharat Arun’s last overs. 

The Indian attack was blunted by 
Kapil’s exit, the captain having cap¬ 
tured two wickets in his seven 
overs. The inclusion of Madanlal did 
not help the hosts. He conceded 36 
runs at an average of four per over, 
without taking a single wicket. 
Bharat Arun was extremely expen¬ 
sive, allowing 43 runs to be taken off 
him and just one wicket to show. 
Chetan Sharma conceded even 
more—50 runs to be precise—but 
took two wickets. While Ravi Shas- 
tri failed to take a wicket, young 



Kapil Dev attempts the catch which injured his fingers 
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Maninder Singh turned out to be the 
most successful bowler, economical 
to the extent of giving away just 24 
runs and taking three wickets. 

Despite the Sri Lankan pluck, the 
task of getting 195 runs in 46 overs 
was not daunting in the least, be¬ 
cause an average of 4.26 per over is 
a target usually met by the Indians 
without a ruffle of feathers. But the 
Indian innings began disastrously, 
with Sunil Gavaskar and Raman 
Lamba leaving with the score still 
under 20. With Rumesh Ratnayake 
and Asantha De Mel generating a lot 
of pace—which the Indians did not 
seem to find earlier, although both 
teams played on the same, high- 
scoring track used for the drawn 
Test—the Indians continued to fall 
at regular intervals. Dilip Vengsar- 
kar appeared to have things under 
control but he fell to Srikkanth’s 
miscalculation and perhaps the 
overenthusiasm of the umpire. It 
was a close decision but one that 
need not have arisen if Srikkanth 
had checked his impetuosity. 

This run-out decision seemed to 
take the fight out of the Indians. Or, 
maybe, it shattered their resolve. 
Shastri v/as out, wanting to loft one 
too many. Kapil, whose injury kept 
him out of the firing line, came in to 
score nine before offering a return 
catch to Ravi Ratnavake. Chandra- 
kant Pandit followed suit, offering 
the same gift to Arjuna Ranatunga. 
Thereafter, it was just a question of 
time, Bharat Arun and Chetan Shar- 
ma contributing eight apiece and 
Madanlal leaving Maninder Singh 
alone at the crease after getting just 
a single. 

I t was clear that the Indian bat¬ 
ting lacked resolve. Without be¬ 
littling the largely accurate and 
often deadly Lankan attack— 
which included brilliant fielding— 
one has to admit that the Indians 
lacked determination. The batting 
was brittle, to say the least. It was, 
at best, inattentive and, at worst, 
downright irresponsible 
The fact that the best Indian 
team today is not really good 
enough can be substantiated by 
just one example: the eagerness to 
proffer excuses. If Kapil had not 
been injured...and if Dilip Veng- 
sarkar had not been adjudged run 
ouL..But do these events justify 
the failure of all the Indian bats¬ 
men, saving Srikkanth and Veng- 
sarkar, to reach double figures? 


India had stopped underrating 
the Sri Lankans after India’s dis¬ 
astrous tour of the island, where 
India failed to total 300 in all but 
one Test. The excuse that the Sri 
Lankans are difficult to beat on 
home soil also wears thin, despite 
the aspersions cast on their 
umpires by some in the Indian 
party. And if any doubts per¬ 
sisted, then the Asia Cup triumph 
against Bangladesh and Pakistan 
provided proof enough. In the re¬ 
cent Champions’ Cup competition 
in Sharjah, India barely managed 
to overcome the I.ankan fight. It 
was no cakewalk. 

There is a clear, definite decline 
in the standard of Indian cricket. 
Today’s squad is a far cry from 
the all-conquering combination of 
‘83. Although most names are the 
same, the quality of their game 
certainly is not. Some players are 
definitely not up to limited overs 
cricket, because the level of 
physical conditioning and the 
working of the reflexes required 


Maninder atops a Mendis drive: divided aide 

are, perhaps, much more than in 
Test cricket. 

One cannot also dismiss the oft- 
repeated charge of groupism 
within the team, though how much 
it affects the team’s performance 
is anybody’s guess. But one has to 
take cognisance of the observa¬ 
tion of a senior journalist who was 
taking a flight out of Delhi even as 
the Indian cricketers had 
gathered there for their journey 
to Nagpur. He saw Gavaskar sur¬ 


rounded by players known to be j 
close to him, while Kapil Dev had ! 
taken up position at another end of ! 
the airport with his “followers”. 
Not even pleasantries were ex¬ 
changed by the two groups as they 
waited for the aircraft. If it was a 
case of familiarity breeding con¬ 
tempt, one could dismiss the 
scene as irrelevant. But if it is a 
constant phenomenon, the Cricon- 
trol Board will certainly have to 
sit up and take notice. , 

In the meantime, it would be 
wise to hear Duleep Mendis. The 
Sri I^nka captain was modest af¬ 
ter victory. “We are still learn¬ 
ing,” he says with humility. But he 
was a little more forthright about 
answering Kapil Dev’s charge ab¬ 
out Sr» Lanka. “Kapil had said that 
Sri Lanka would never win a 
match outside the island. Coming 
after his team’s defeat in the 
series we played at home, he 
seemed to be implying a lot of 
unsavoury things. This victory at 
the Green Park should silence 


him.” 

India needs to emulate the 
Lankans, like Man-cf-the-Match 
Arjuna Ranatunga.Their approach 
to the game is good. They realise 
they have to fight. And they do. 
India today is like a tired 
warhorse, basking in former glory 
but not strong enough to counter 
fresh foes. It is just the time for 
stock-taking and careful appraisal 
of available talent. 

Arijit Sen 
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Power from the deep 

Ihc oceans arc a vast storehouse of solar energ\\anci ocean thermal energy 
conversion (OTIX ) systems can he an exciting source of electricity 


1 - n the tropical zones, oceans 
colled and store vast amounts 
of solar energy. The oceans 
can thus be an endless source 
of electricity if only the trap- 
! ped solar energy can be converted 
! into power. Today, scientists and 
I engineers are on the verge of suc- 
= cess with w^hat has come to be 
known as ocean thermal energy con¬ 
version (OTKC') systems; using the 
temperature differential between 
the upper and lower levels of ocean 
water to turn turbines which would 
generate electricity. However, vi- 
able OITX' systems have yet to be 
built theugh a number of different 
designs nave been drawn up in the 
last few years, mainly in the USA. 


I gate the feasibility of an OTKC plant 
I which, though land-based, will have 
I pipes extending into the ocean to a 
j depth of one km to reach the cold 
I water. 

j According to NIC) scientists, the 
i difference m temperature between 
j the surface and bottom layers of 
j water near Minicoy is about 25'C 
j which is sufficient to run a sea- 
I based power plant. Sometime ago, 
j the government of Tamil Nadu had 
mooted the installation of a 25 MW 
power plant near Kulashekharapat- 
tinum, a port in the Tirunelvelli 
district of Tamil Nadu, in collabora¬ 
tion with the General F^lectric Com¬ 
pany of the USA. But the proposed 
plan was eventually dropped for it 



Technology 

1979 

1981 

Solar heating & cooling 

196 

146 

Photovoltaics 

143 

203 

Thermal electric 

116 

156 

Wind 

85 

140 

Ocean thermal energy conversion (OTEC) 

57 

54 

Biomass 

64 

106 

Geothermal 

178 

243 

Totil 

839 

1048 

Saufci' Inwirhiuoritil Energy Agency 19flP 
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And it is likely that a 10 MW OTEC 
plant will soon begin to function in 
Haw'aii 

Surrounded by oceans on three 
sides, India, too, is keen to tap this 
exciting source of power to over¬ 
come Its acute power shortage. An 
experimental one MW OTEC plant 
IS proposed to be located at either 
Kavaretti or the Minicoy Islands, 
mainly to light the homes of the 
poor in these centrally- 
administered islands. An experts’ 
team from the National Institute of 
Oceanography (NIO), Goa, Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd (BHEL), 
Mazagaon Docks Ltd, Engineers In¬ 
dia Ltd and the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Madras, recently vi¬ 
sited this group of islands to investi- 


was felt that OTEC technology was 
still in an embryonic stage. 

But how did it all begin? As early 
as in the Twenties, an attempt to 
build a 40 KW OTEC system off the 
coast of Cuba was made by on^ 
Claude. Although the system work¬ 
ed and delivered power for some 
lime, Claude experienced practical 
difficulties primarily because the 
use of an open thermo-dynamic cy¬ 
cle in the sea to operate a land-based 
power plant required an inordinate¬ 
ly long cold water pipe reaching into 
the ocean depths. Five decades were 
to pass before the concept was re¬ 
vived and a mini-OTEC experiment 
could be successfully carried out in 
the USA, but at a cost of something 
like three million dollars! 


W hat are the requirements for a 
viable OTEC plant? These in¬ 
clude an active life of 40 years, 
reliability, accessibility, easy main¬ 
tainability and the capacity to pro¬ 
duce 100 MW power economically. 
The main considerations for the 
choice of a suitable location are: at 
least 22'C temperature differential 
I with cold water at a depth of not 
, more than 1830 metres, minimal 
risk of cyclonic hazards, nearness 
of the plant to land, and sufficient 
ocean currents to maintain a con¬ 
tinuous circulation of water through 
the entire system. Happily for In¬ 
dia, potentially profitable sites lie 
along the east and west coast. Some 
of the ideal locations are at Marak- 
kanam in Chengleput district, Cudd- 
alore in South Arcot district, and 
Kulashekharapattinum in 
Tirunelvelli district of Tamil Nadu. 

I A part of the Kerala coastline north¬ 
west of Kanyakumari is also suit¬ 
able for locating OTEC systems. 

All the OTEC systems being prop¬ 
osed for construction today work on 
what is known as the closed Rankine 
cycle and use low boiling point 
fluids like ammonia, propane, 
Freon-12, Freon-22, etc. Also, unlike 
the Claude system, these systems 
would be located offshore on large 
floating platforms or inside floating 
hulls. \^ile the warm surface water 
is used for supplying the heat input 
in the boiler, the cold water brought 
up from the ocean depths is used for 
extracting the heat in the conde¬ 
nser. 

Many designs are on the drawing 
board. The Lockheed system has 
been designed with a number of 
power generating modules attached 
to a semi-submersible core struc¬ 
ture. Each power module is self- 
contained and includes sea water 
circulating pipes, heat exchangers, 
turbines, generators, working liquid 
pipes and auxiliary equipment. 
These offer minimum down-time 
and risk. If one module malfunc¬ 
tions, it can be removed and another 
module fitted in its place. The Lock¬ 
heed system uses ammonia as the 
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working liquid. Evaporators are lo¬ 
cated at the top of power modules 
where they are close to the warni 
surface water which is used to boil 
ammonia. 

It is obvious that the efficiency of 
the Rankine cycle will be low be¬ 
cause of the small temperature dif¬ 
ference between the hot and cold 
streams in the oceans. Allowing for 
very small temperature drops of 4 
to 5T across the boiler and the 
condenser, the Rankine cycle effi¬ 
ciency for most of the fluids under 
consideration will range between 
two and three per cent In spite of 
this, the concept of an OTEC system 
seems to be economically attractive 
because both the collection and stor¬ 
age of solar energy is being done 
free, that is, by nature herself. For a 
typical OTEC system, the ideal effi¬ 
ciency works out to be about seven 
per cent—the temperature differ¬ 
ence being about 20X which is the 
largest attainable But even this 
efficiency will be almost halved 
when we allow for a temperature 
drop of about lOT across the heat 
exchanger walls. Thus, the actual 
efficiency will ultimately be only 
two per cent, considering the effi¬ 
ciency limits of heat engines. Pump¬ 
ing huge quantities of water to run 
the auxiliary sy.stems will also con¬ 
sume a large amount of power, 
which might result in the system 
using up more power than it pro¬ 
duces. And the conveying of large 
volumes of cooling water from the 
lower ocean depths is itself posing a 
major stumbling block for en¬ 
gineers. Three different materials, 
viz., fibreglass reinforced plastic, 
prestressed concrete and alumi¬ 
nium have been suggested. 

With the present levels of technol¬ 
ogy, the capital cost of an OTEC 
system is very much on the higher 
side. The cost per installed KW is 
estimated to be Rs 20,000, the figure 
for a nuclear plant being about Rs 
8,000 per KW. It is thus clear that 
major cost reductions are necessary 
; to make OTEC plants economically 
I attractive. 

An examination of the break-up of 
the cost of an OTEC system shows 
that the heat exhangers cost about 
Rs 8,000, that is, about 30 to 40 per 
cent of the total cost. Thus, one 
approach could be the use of uncon¬ 
ventional designs and technology in 
the heat exchangers in order to 
reduce the cost. If this approach is I 
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successful, a cost level of Rs 10,000 
to 15,000 per cent installed KW 
could be attained. The projected 
cost of OTEC power per unit of 25 
paise in India compares favourably 
with 30 paise for thermal power, 19 
paise for nuclear and 14 paise for 
hydel power. With technological 
breakthroughs. OTEC power might 
become a more attractive proposi¬ 
tion in the future. 

But there are still many engineer¬ 
ing problems that have to be over¬ 
come to make OTEC systems more 
viable, like the corrosiveness of sea 
water, microbial fouling, plant 
anchoring, diluteness of solar ener¬ 
gy and environmental effects, 
which are likely to damage the 
structure in the ocean depths. The 
metallic structures submerged in 
the ocean are subjected to severe 
electrolytic corrosion due to the 
electrical conductivity of sea water. 
Inexpensive positive potential met¬ 
als such as iron are more easily 
affected than expensive negative 
metals like copper and silver. But 
aluminium has the unique charac¬ 
teristic of forming an oxide coating, 
which protects the base metal. 
Hence, severe tube corrosion can be 
eliminated by coating high-strength 
aluminium alloy with a layer of pure 
aluminium, known as Alclad. 


Another problem—microbial foul¬ 
ing—results from the formation of a 
film of microbes (minute living 
beings! which affects the heat 
transfer characteristics of the boil¬ 
er surface. This can be effectively 
overcome with a small concentra¬ 
tion of chlorine which would pre¬ 
vent microbial growth without 
harming the surrounding marine 
life. 

What must be pointed out is that 
all of OTEC’s energy will be sup¬ 
plied in the form of electricity. 
Because they need deep water to 
operate, many plant.s will have to be 
placed so far out at sea that it will 
not pay to transmit electricity to 
shore by cable. Some of these dis¬ 
tant plants will have to function as 
factories using power generated at 
sea, and raw materials brought 
from the shores to make such pro¬ 
ducts as aluminium, menthol and 
synthetic crude oil. 

With the chronic i>ower shortage 
in India, the government is serious¬ 
ly considering embarking on an 
OTEC venture. It is only to be hoped 
that the concept does not turn out to 
be a mere compromise solution but 
helps to form an essential link in the 
country’s integrated power develop¬ 
ment programme. 

D.K. Dixit 
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Know yourself 


What IS voia type? Ate you emotional or a doer, an idealist or a realist, imaginative or 
intuitive'.' One's inner self has many facets, the discovery of which can become a 
tremendously Jaseinating game'. In this extract from Personality Games: Get To Know 
I'hf Real You (published by Macdonald and Co. Ltd, Greater London House, 
Hampstead Road, London; Indian agent: UBS Publishers’ Distributors Ltd, 8/1-B 
( howringhec Lane, Calcutta 700 016; price Rs 195), Pino Gilioli describes some 

personality types 


The uneasy achiever 

\ n individual 
with an ex¬ 
trovert, sanguine 
character, who is 
directly involved 
> m I he life about 

. / iiirn, interested 

A ^ in the positive 

aspects of living, 
mKkmdMKm a doer rather 

than a thinker lie is an individual 
who carries himself confidently, but 
to describe him as an all out egoist 
would not be quite true, he is an 
admirer of culture, even capable of 
altruistic gestures, admittedly when 
these do not interfere with his own 
wheelings and dealings. He is of 
sufficient strength of riund, howev¬ 
er, to feel that he can, to a large 
extent succeed on his own. it would 
not occur to him to feel he had to 
rely on the support of others 
Nonetheless, he prefers to move 
in an environment he knows, he 
tends to be suspicious of progress 
and novelty for iis own sake. While 
conforrang to social moves, howev¬ 
er, even d he may outwardly pro¬ 
fess adlitfence to a religious faith, 
within himself he feels no particular 
call lowaids the afterlife or any 
fonn ot mysticism. 

There are so many contradictions 
in him that he could be defined as an 
individual who enjoys lightning suc¬ 
cesses but is just as swiftly dishear¬ 
tened Willie he sets out to confront 
reality with :i great deal of confi¬ 
dence and Ill a mood of high optim¬ 
ism, it needs only one problem or 
obstacle too many to sow doubts in 
his mind as to his own qualities. 

Despite the fact that he has an 
essentially optimistic view of life, 
he is quite often the prey to doubt¬ 
ing moods, even experiencing mo¬ 


ments of bitter regret whenever 
logic cannot allay his doubts. It is 
understandable therefore that the 
unfathomable, the irrational, and 
the mysterious affect him more 
than most, as factors beyond his 
ability to control. 

This man of contradictory charac¬ 
ter also reveals an embryonic form 
of authoritarianism, often exercised 
against those who appear to him as 
illogical and irrational. Given 
enough rein, this authoritarianism 
could become a downright weak¬ 
ness. 


The submissive idealist 


; iyo'rmif<3i 

EVEZIS 

■ 




A more or less egoistic individual 
who nonetheless does not have the 
capacity to face up to reality, and 
consequently encloses himself in an 
inner world in which he becomes 
the yardstick for everything around 
him. Nor is he capable of developing 
on his own any independent atti¬ 
tudes, and so he becomes reliant on 
things or people, for some form of 
support for his basic insecurity. He 
nevertheless tends to idealise real- 
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ity, because his egoistic instincts 
are not directed towards material 
well-being, but to inner fulfilment. 

Though abstract and often naive, 
this idealism has a refining influ¬ 
ence on his egoism, not least be¬ 
cause, in social matters, he is a 
perfervid propagandist of all ideas 
to do with progress, where the 
rights of the group must be re¬ 
spected to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent. 

As far as irrational attitudes or 
beliefs are concerned, he accepts 
them, although ready to argue over 
their formal aspects. He is also 
often conditioned by past experi¬ 
ences, in particular those of his 
childhood. 

This is not an emotional type of 
individual exposed to the winds of 
all manner of feelings; he tends 
rather to be cold, assuming where¬ 
ver possible reasoned attitudes and 
appearing well-balanced and un¬ 
swerving. This reflective capacity 
also enables this basically shy and 
immature person to achieve a kind 
of serenity. In a word here is a 
responsible type of person, the fas¬ 
cination of whose character lies pre¬ 


'T Vlh/J A i -f / V ‘ * '/ ' foundations of his personality are 

^ ’ self-sufficiency and a reasoning in¬ 

telligence, a formidable combina¬ 
tion This self-sufficiency is accom¬ 
panied by an intelligence un¬ 
affected by any form of condition¬ 
ing, so he is able to express himself 
totally. He is mature, confident, and 
at times authoritarian, especially 
when he is afraid that he may not be 
able to go it alone 
His lack of emotivity makes him 
logical and rational, given to a high 
opinion of himself. In this respect 
too he is stable and balanced since 
his sense of security is buttressed 
by a deeply reflective nature. 

Decisive and determined as he is, 
his introvert character also causes 
him to see himself as the measure of 
all things around him. What counts 
for him is personal experience, and 
as a result he is not particularly 
sociable, somewhat reserved, even 
shy, and he does not put himself out 
to any great extent for others. He is 
unreservedly an egoist, and thus 
tends to satisfy his own needs even 
at the expense of others; these 
needs are above ail of an idealistic i 
nature and so tend towards the ab¬ 
stract. 

Though egoistic, he has genuine 



cisely in his contradictions which 
often assume aspects of a well- 
balanced humair.ty. 

The live-for-the-moment 
egoist 

An extrovert who lives for the 
moment. What matters for him is 
not so much the overall result, as 
the esteem that comes from win¬ 
ning, or at least being up there 
among the leaders. 

In reality he is not wholly self- 
sufficient; he is always in need of 
something or someone to lean upon, j 
A success achieved in solitude j 
would be inconceivable in his case, 
nor would it have the slightest in¬ 
terest for him— from the jilaudits of 
the crowd comes the adrenalin that 
sparks him off. 

He is open in hts human rela- | 
tionships and appears to be very | 
sociable, but for these involvements ( 
he pays too great a price because he ; 
ends up not being able to do without | 
them. j 

In social terms, he is a conformist, | 
preferring to side with the majority | 
and operate in pi oven situations. , 


While accepting current ideas with- 
out making any attempt at evaluat 
ing them, he does not allow himself 
to be carried away by idealism. In 
situations which he finds stimulat¬ 
ing, he may even grow bold and 
reckless, but the initial impetus will 
not be sustained for long, unless 
some sign of outward support is 
forthcoming. 

He displ^s a certain degree of 
immaturity, in particular because 
the past and especially his child¬ 
hood, still have a hold on him, and 
can sometimes lead to complexes. 
In such circumstances a basic sense 
of insecurity conies to the surface. 

Basically, il is circumstances 
which force him to assume one 
altitude rather than another, given 
that he has a particularly receptive 
personality When things turn out 
well for him, he experiences a re¬ 
surge of optimism, if they go badly, 
he subsides into a state of pessim¬ 
ism. In any event he would rather 
blame everything on external cir¬ 
cumstances than on himself. 

The rigorous idealist 

An individual who exudes 
strength of character since the [ 
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and instinctive attitudes, maybe 
sometimes unpolished, but he in¬ 
evitably recognisejs his responsibili¬ 
ties since he has enough culture and 
good taste not to be oblivious to the 
unjust or the gratuitous. He has not 
propensities towards mysticism, su¬ 
perstition or any credulous beliefs; 
he does not allow himself to be 
conditioned by the past—his child¬ 
hood experiences, positive or nega¬ 
tive, play no conscious role in his 
mental make-up. 

The emotional egoist 

f The type of ideal- 

/ achieves 

f \ , inner satisfac- 

, ^ > tion from know- 

" ^ " ing about things 

L " and investigating 

, ■ problems rather 

,Uhan success in 
practical 
guise; any deal¬ 
ings with external reality are simp¬ 
ly not for him; he prefers to take his 
guiding truths from culture or alter¬ 
natively from his own reflective 
experiences. Hence his unrealistic 
and non-aclive attitudes, judged by 
the conventional meaning of these 
terms. 

Keeping his distance from reality, 
he ends up by locking himself away 
in his inner world, from which he 
excludes others, and in which he 
himself is the centre or the measure 
of everything. He is proud of his 
inner climate of culture and reflec¬ 
tion, which he finds impossible to 
find in the world outside. It is a form 
of pride that contains a great deal of 
coherence as well as dogmatism, 
because he does not enjoy discus¬ 
sing his principles with others. As a 
result he appears to be unsociable, 
reserved, even shy, if not outright 
timorous. 

In reality, behind this pride, en¬ 
closed within itself, is a hidden 
streak of instinctive egoism, bent on 
satisfying its own ideal needs at the 
expense of others. It shows at times 
in the subject's rather crude im¬ 
pulses to impose his own views, 
when he seems to renounce the very 
ideals he claims to pursue in his 
sophisticated solitude. 

An individual who is religious, at 
least in a formal sense, even super¬ 
stitious; he accepts certain com¬ 
monly held beliefs, is attached to 
the past and his own childhood ex¬ 
periences, to the point of creating 


complexes for himself. He readily 
falls in with majority opinion, 
proof of his need to find other forms 
I of support and consensus outside of 
! himself. Besides, by temperament 
he is very emotional, and therefore 
prey to feelings and instincts which 
as a rule will lead him from the path 
of his own ideal objectives. He can 
be impulsive, fickle, even irres¬ 
ponsible, because of his inner ten¬ 
sions which find outward release in 
a great deal of emotional energy. 

Realist at any price 

We are dealing with an individual 
who must of necessity face up to 
reality, because he recognises that 
he cannot count himself alone, and 
whenever he shuts himself off in his 
own inner world, he feels for the 
most part, basically insecure. Given 
that he is essentially a type that 
holds material success in high 
esteem, he cannot but gravitate to¬ 
wards others; hence he is open and 
sociable. In reality, he needs to lean 
on something or someone, because 
he lacks self-assurance and this 
turning towards reality, sometimes 
even with vestiges of altruism, is a 
somewhat ambiguous form of de- 
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pending on ideas or attitudes which 
are not original. 

He cannot do without the world 
I that is everywhere about him be¬ 
cause it is the only world which can 
give him the success to which he 
aspires, but at the same time the 
world conditions him and strips him 
of his liberty as well as his capacity 
to fend for himself. One certain 
thing however is that once this dou¬ 
ble-sided game of taking and letting 
oneself be taken has got under way, 
his attitudes wUl be lucid and cohe¬ 
rent. In fact this is a very logical 
individual, even though he has to 
proceed slowly in his reasoning pro¬ 
cesses. while his intelligence is nev¬ 
er truly independent. 

This is the fundamental reason 
why the idea and the attitudes of the 
majority offer him ttie highest de¬ 
gree of security, and why he 
accepts, without dispute, whatever 
comes to him from outside, on con¬ 
dition that he does not have to invest 
; too much of Ijimself. 

Because he brings consistency 
and an extrovert exuberance to the 
attainment of his functional goals, 
he tends to be opportunistic, and can 
become underhand and calculating 
whenever he considers his own in- 
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terests are at stake. When he fas¬ 
tens on to something that implies 
certainty, he can be stable and well- 
balanced. But every time he feels 
unprotected, and has to tackle real¬ 
ity on his own, his initial optimism 
tends to desert him and a feeling of 
insecurity gets the better of him. 

In essence, this individual has the 
wherewithal to establish healthy re¬ 
lations with his fellow human 
beings, and also achieve success 
because he is on the whole clear¬ 
sighted and realistic; capable of 
moderating his own egoism by 
drawing on his cultural heritage; 
and he puts his trust unfailingly in 
logic, careful to avoid falling too 
often into the snare of the emotions. 

But he does have a possible weak 
spot--an immaturity that calls into 
question his self-sufficiency. A con¬ 
tributing factor is an excessive 
attachment to the past, especially 
childhood. 


The persuasive idealist 


A basically idealistic individual 
who looks fur the real values of his 
own existence in the quest for know¬ 
ledge. He subordinates practical 
concerns to the need to enrich him¬ 


self culturally, and to the possibility 
of expressing himself in an artistic 
or scientific setting 

It follows that he is intelligent and 
knows how to use his innate good 
taste to tackle any manner of situa¬ 
tion. Although an idealist, he is not 
too given to abstraction, nor does he 
take refuge in an inner world of his 
own. He strives to confront his 
ideals with day-to-day reality, but in 
such a way as to impose his own, 
inner needs, in order to derive from 
them the greatest possible advan¬ 
tage, which in a temperament such 
as his, IS mainly in terms of opinion 
or esteem. 

His brand of optimism is slightly 
naive and at worst muddleheaded, 
but at least it leads to positive ends. 
In his constant confrontation with 
reality, this individual, who has 
powerful mental and cultural 
weapons, never lacks initiative, is 
always alert, sometimes even bold. 
Although of a sociable nature, he 
nevertheless continually questions 
the ideas and attitudes of the major¬ 
ity. He IS by nature progressive and 
nonconformist, always infused by 
the desire to understand things 
more fully and explore new experi¬ 
ences. He refuses to take his opin- 
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ions and beliefs from others. He 
feels free of any kind of condition¬ 
ing by the past, especially where it 
concerns his childhood. In fact his 
ideal home is in the future, not in the 
past. His fundamental attitude is 
one not of regret, but of hope, 

The desire to reconcile idealism 
with the demands of reality serves 
to moderate his egoism, even to the 
point of achieving truly impressive 
altruistic results. His culture and 
essentially ethical ideas tend to 
facilitate the achievement of collec¬ 
tive targets, in which however, he is 
not above promoting his own inner 
interests. He is an egoist who is 
tempered by his own idealism, and 
who aims at both material and spir¬ 
itual progress, even though he does 
not like to have to depend on others. 


The eclectic egoist 


A character full of contradictions 
who lives in a state of great uncer¬ 
tainty, and consumed with many 
inner problems. He is at once realis¬ 
tic and egoistic, in the sense that he 
is principally interested in practical 
well-being and success. As a result, 
he tends instinctively to satisfy his 
own existential needs, with little 
concern for those of others. He is 
accustomed to measuring his suc¬ 
cesses objectively, but he does not 
have the courage to confront reality 
with the open-mindedness or free¬ 
dom from prejudice which are vital 
to bring certain premises to frui¬ 
tion. He tends to close himself off in 
his inner world where he can exhibit 
himself as the measure of all things. 

Naturally, in such attitudes there 
is not much realism and a great deal 
of ambition. As one concerned with 
his own interests first and foremost, 
he is positive, efficient and even 
aggressive but being introvert, he is 
reserved, shy, sometimes even 
ultra-cautious. 

Another fundamental contradic¬ 
tion which marks this individual is 
the clash between his capacity for 
logical thinking and his need to 
make himself dependent on some¬ 
thing or someone. He is not en¬ 
dowed with the independent intelli¬ 
gence that is capable of self- 
suffictent creativity, and as a con¬ 
sequence he latches on to the ideas 
of others, and often becomes a slave 
to them. In other words, he is ap 
effective achiever, when it comes to 
other Peebles’ ideas. 

As an antidote to all his contradic- 
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every year And tfien, one of 
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tions, this individual resorts to 
shrewdness, in him a direct product 
of hi^ egoism. He will often conduct 
himself in the most opportunistic 
way. because he has no ideal com¬ 
mitments to defend and so every¬ 
thing seems possible and accept 
able. This practical sense of oppor¬ 
tunism can persuade him to accept 
the ideas and the attitudes of the 
majority, especially when they 
seem to support and bolster his own 
interests. 

He IS therefore conformist in his 
attitudes, conservative in his 
acceptance of social ideas, mores, 
and, at least in a formal sense, 

I religious, with a leaning to credu- 
I lous, even superstitious beliefs. He 
i displays an inordinate attachment 
I to the pa.st and to his own childhood 
I experiences 

I The conforming altruist 


i An open, sociable individual who 
I strives to operate within the terms 
! of reality, with the avowed aim of 
achieving success, and earning the 
esteem and goodwill of one and all. 

I lo achieve these results, however, 
‘ he needs something or someone to 
serve as a prop lo his insecurity. He 
holds in the highest regard culture 
and knowledge in general, as a con¬ 
tinuing source of enrichment of his 
own idealism. In this rather fati¬ 
guing search, he often comes across 
ideas, maybe somewhat abstract, 
and which he adopts as his own, in 
the hope that they will stand him in 
good stead in moments of uncertain¬ 
ty and disappointment. In the event 
the result in many instances may be 
bungled with contradictory atti¬ 
tudes, which at times make him 
appear trusting, at others naive. 
And the vaguer his ideals become, 
the closer he clings to them with a 
tenacity bordering on dogmatism. 
In this way it is possible to explain 
some of his attachments to religious 
ideals, or even to forms of fanatic¬ 
ism and superstititon, which involve 
him at least on an emotional level. 

All these complex, and at times 
contradictory, aspects of his perso¬ 
nality mark him as an emotional 
person, who often puts his trust in 
feelings and instincts which cannot 
always be governed by reason. As 
far as his emotivity is concerned, he 
is also impulsive, even reckless. 
Each new situation finds him tense 
and nervous, as to what the outcome 
will' be. 
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The best of ’86 

A selection of some of the hooks in the news 


I ist-makiiiK can he a fun ^ame for 
jsome For others, it is an insu¬ 
perable exercise imposirij’ difticull 
choices. I belonR to the latter Ccitef? 
ory. I’here are some whose goals are 
fixed and whose options are clear 
But I am, basically, a wanderer who 
likes to savour a variety of plea¬ 
sures and for whom it is ridiculous¬ 
ly easy to be lured into a digression 
by the promise of the curious and 
the unusual. Lists, therefore, are a 
highly subjective affair. 

In making a list of the significant 
books of last year, I find it was an 
annus mtrahilis for Indian authors 
and Indian subjects. There are two 
books wliich instantly come to mind 
for having created sensations in 
places ranging from the cocktail 
circuits of Manhattan to the stimu¬ 
lating, if sometimes strident, addas 
of Calcutta coffee houses. 

The Circle Of Reason is the first 
novel of Amitav Ghosh where he 
shows how he can already spin a 
gripping tale He does this by adept¬ 
ly weaving a fine tapestry of 
magical characters like the potato¬ 
headed Alu, the large Arab woman 
Zindi and Shombhu Debnath, the 
master weaver. Alu embarks on an 
adventure that begins from a village 
in Bengal and ends somewhere in 
the Sahara desert. 

Structurally not as complex as 
The Circle Of Reason, but formally a 
highly sophisticated exercise to be 
relished, is Vikram Seth’s The Gol¬ 
den Gate. Seth has strung together 
some 600 sonnets which cast a cool, 
ironic look on the manners and 
mores of Californian life. The most 
amazing feature, perhaps, of The 
Golden Gate is the authenticity with 
which Seth has captured the milieu 
of a culture that, for all its familiar- 
it>, is still basically alien. 

In a more contemplative vein, 
Nayantara Sehgal in her latest work 
of hetion. Plans For Departure, en¬ 
gages the readers with some issues 
thrown up by the Raj. On the sur¬ 
face, an element of mystery is 
brought in while the scenario intro¬ 
duces a fascinating set of charac¬ 
ters. 

Like an aperitif before a delect¬ 
able meal, the collection of three 


stories by Satyajit Ray, entitled 
Bravo' Professor Shonku, have just 
appeared the stories, which have a 
very large readership in Bengal, 
have been translated into English by 
Kathleen M. O'Connell. The transla 
tions provide an excellent foretaste 
of the heady repast w'hich is to 
follow when a selection of stories 
translated by the master himself 
appears this year m a Seeker & 
Warburg edition. The fifth title on 
my list IS not quite a book and 
certainly not fiction. But Paritosh 
Sen’s A Tree In My Village carries 
ample flavour of both 
Originally written in Bengali and 
subsequently translated by the pain¬ 
ter himself, it is a vignette of child¬ 
hood memories in Bangladesh con¬ 
structed like a story. Designed as a 
portfolio of loose sheets, each page 
is a marvellous marriage of hand¬ 
written text and sketches done by 
master-ai'list, Sen 

A ll over the world, it appears, 
there is a resurgence of crime 
fiction. At the top of the heap, there 
IS P.D. James’ bestseller, A Taste Of 
Death At was, perhaps, the success 
of A Taste Of Death, that led Time 
magazine to do a cover story on the 
crime fiction writer. 

While crime fiction is cresting 
waves, the tide is still running 
strong for spy fiction. The two titles 
that stand out are A Perfect Spy by 
John Le Carre and A Matter Of 


Honour by the recently disgraced 
Jeffrey Archer. While I.e Carre has 
hung his latest spy story on an 
autobiographical framework with 
his usual Twilit gloom and bleak¬ 
ness, Archer brings off his thriller 
with the polish of an elegant chess 
game filled with contrasts of dark 
tones and sunny humour 
The last work of fiction on my list 
IS not a new work but a new edition 
of great significance. It is James 
Joyce’s Ulysses The Corrected 
Text There have been 14 previous 
editions of this legendary title of the 
century, and each one of them 
raised its own storm. Almost each 
previous edition had been faulty for 
well-known reasons. Now Hans W. 
Gabler, a professor of the Universi¬ 
ty of Munich trained in rigorous 
textual editing, has aimed at an 
ideal text and has made nearly 5,000 
changes. The result is astoundingly 
illuminating and can be called the 
ultimate definitive edition. 

T he India connection features 
heavily in my choice of non¬ 
fiction. A significant title which 
arrived very recently is The 
Peasant Armed by the late Eric 
Stokes. The book, as Professor 
Stokes had conceived it was sup¬ 
posed to be a work on the social 
origins of the Indian Mutiny. Un¬ 
fortunately, he died during work. 
In its completed form, edited by 
C.A. Bayly, it analyses in detail 
the rural groups which look part 
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in the revolt and fought on the 
British side. The social context of 
the Indian .Mutiny carrying the 
stamp of Stokes’ intellect and in¬ 
sight would be appreciated by 
those interested in the history of 
the period. 

An appeal to the romanticism 
lurking within us comes from The 
Railway Station by Jeffrey 
Richards and John M. MacKenzie. 
India figures prominently in the 
book with a nostalgic history of 
railway stations in British India. 

A mind-blowing book on the 
personalities, ideas and phe¬ 
nomena thrown up by the consum¬ 
er culture, particularly in the 
ITSA, is Umberto Eco’s latest col¬ 
lection of essays. Faith In Fakes. 
The professor of semiotics at the 
University of Bologna has com¬ 
mented on such free ranging sub¬ 
jects as holography, comic strips, 
wearing of jeans and nature of 
reality as understood by Amer¬ 
icans in his wickedly funny, intel¬ 
lectually provocative and highly 
reflective style. The range of his 
ideas can be seen from the ease 
with which he leaps from the 
ordinary occurrences to philo¬ 
sophic truths. 

Marxism, it appears, is still a 
money-spinning subject for pub¬ 
lishers, both mass market and 
specialist. Of the scores of impor¬ 
tant titles that have appeared last 
year, the one that caught my eye 
was a collection of essays on 
Marxism by Norman Geras whose 
textual analysis of Marx and Mar¬ 
xist theoretical writing has been 
noticed. The book, Literature Of 
Revolution contains essays on 
both Marxist and Trotskyist 
theories. 

Cinema is another area generat¬ 



ing a number of publications. Of 
these, one book is likely to become 
a classic on film aesthetics 
Andrei Tarkovskv*s Sculpting In 
Time has already made a great 
impact on cineastes. The book 
reveals a philosophic vision con¬ 
templating on cinema as an art 
form, its relationship to other 
arts, to s('ciety and so on. 

A local publisher has been 
bringing out a series of such writ¬ 
ings and last year.Eisenstein On 
Walt Disney, the fourth in their 
series of original publications, 
turned out to be a stimulating 
piece of work with excellent 
sketches by the master of mon¬ 
tage. While on the subject of 
Eisenstein, a compelling book that 
appeared towards the close of 
1985 and the first copies of which 
arrived in India early last year is 
his autobiographical writings in 
diary form entitled Immoral 
Memories, translated from Rus¬ 
sian by Herbert Marshall, 

I have a penchant for biog¬ 
raphies, autobiographies and | 
memoirs simply because they ex¬ 
cite the onlooker within me. In 
this category I must first mention 
the memoir of Kamaladevi Chat- 
topadhyay, the high priestess of 
Indian arts and crafts Her memoir 
is Inner Recesses, Oiiier Spaces A 
stimulating biography of a hero in 
the neighbouring country of Africa 
IS Mary Benson’s life of Nelson 
Mandela who has become the sym- 
b o 1 of the 

South African liberation struggle. 
Allan Massie’s Colette: The 
Woman, The Writer And The Myth 
is a biography with a different 
flavour. It appears in the new 


Penguin series, Lives Of Modern 
Women. Thus far women writers 
have been concentrated upon and 
the authors chosen are all creative 
writers, so that one can be sure of 
refreshing perceptions. 

Thanks to the festivals of India, 
the image of Indian art is riding 
high. In the renowned Pelican 
History Of Art senes conceived by 
Nikolaus I’evsner, there is yet 
another hook on The Art And 
Architecture of the Indian Subcon¬ 
tinent. While the earlier book on 
the subject edited by Benjamin 
Rowland of Harvard University 
had a wider focus on “Greater 
India”, the present volume edited 
by J.C Harle, the keeper of east¬ 
ern art at the Ashmolean Museum 
and Student (Fellow) of Christ 
Church, Oxford, zeroes in on only 
the South-Asian countries. Beauti¬ 
fully produced with nearly 400 
first-rate illustrations, the book 
I introduces a new section on Indo- 
I Muslim architecture, 
i With high profile international 
exhibitions, there has been a spate 
of distinguished catalogues with 
perceptive writings by art histo¬ 
rians like the one on 3,000 years of 
Indian art edited by Stuart Cary 
Welch or the one on Indian Minia¬ 
tures of the Ehrenfeld Collection 
edited by Daniel J, Ehnbom. The 
character of the catalogues have 
been changing and they are more 
book-like than ever. Contempor¬ 
ary Indian art has also had its 
share of top class catalogues. This 
is not surprising when the cata¬ 
logue is produced abroad like the 
well-designed Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore: A Celebration Of His Life 
And Work edited by Ray Monk and 
Andrew Robinson published on 
the occasion of the exhibition of 
paintings by Rabindranth Tagore 
during the Tagore Festival, 1986, 
held in the UK. 

When such a catalogue is locally 
produced during an art exhibition, 
it is an event worth noting be¬ 
cause it is so markedly distinct in 
the care lavished on its production 
and planning. In this context, Vi¬ 
sions edited by R.P. Gupta and 
published by the Ladies Study 
Group on the occasion of the ex¬ 
hibition of paintings and sculp¬ 
tures by Somnath Hore, Ganesh 
Pync, Bikash Bhattacharjee and 
Jogen Chowdhury. deserves to be 
specially emphasised. 

Ella Dalta 




Old lives, young hearts 

Kini>s!n’ Aims' Hooker I'nze-winmiig hook portrays the pathos of old age 


W ell. I never Here Tve been, 
over the past few weeks, goinp 
on about how vari(jus books ought to 
have been given the Booker without 
actually reading the winner Kings* 
ley Amis’ The Old Devils (Hutch- 
inson/Penguin) and now' 1 see I'll 
have to reconsider my past opinions 
(always a difficult task, you woll 
agree). For,having finally read The 
Old Devils 1 must say it’s a pretty 
brilliant achievement f have not 
been an especially great fan of Anns 
pCre in the past, a fact that is 
adequately borne out by the fact 
that I’ve read only three of the 15 or 
so novels he’s produced (the three, 
in case* you wonder, are the ulteiiy 
hilarious Lucky Jim, Stanley And 
The Women —which most women re 
viewers claimed was terminally 
misogynistic—and now The Old De 
vils). 

So why did I like the book-^ Pri¬ 
marily because it is easily one of the 
finest examples of a novelist con¬ 
trolling and creating credible char¬ 
acters that I’ve read in recent years. 
Most novelists, if you study them a 
bit, seem only capable of creating 
one or tw'o strong characters and 
then letting the rest of the cast he 
dowoi limply only coming up for air 
wdien there is some subsidiary ac¬ 
tion (or padding) needed In The Old 
Devils we have a whole mess of 
characters bouncing about doing 
their thing and very effectively too 
(but then Amis has had a lot of 
practice) 

'Fhe book is set in South Wales and 
revolves around the lives of a bunch 
of oldies m their sixties and seven¬ 
ties who’ve knowm one another most 
of their lives and who’ve now settled 
into the kind of retirement where 
the men gather at the pub iri the 
morning to gossip w'hile their wives 
do the same thing at coffee klatches 
in each other’s homes. A fairly good 
time IS had by all until they hear 
that the most successful of their lot, 
Alun Weaver (who’s become famous 
in London), is proposing to return to 
the old hometown to settle down. 
Everybody dislikes Alun; in that 
Amis has succeeded in creating the 
best characterisation of vainglory 
I’ve read this ye.ar. AJun’s ‘trip’ is 
jbis Welshness. He changes a per- 
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feclly siraightforw'ard name like 
Alan to Alun and then does his best 
to appear on TV as often as possible 
to defend his Welshness, his hero 
Brydan (a dipso Welsh poet obvious¬ 
ly modelled on Dylan Thomas) and 
generally make himself as well 
known as possible on ver\' meagre 
achievements. All of us know people 
like this and Amis has etched Alun’s 
nature brilliantly. Take, for inst¬ 
ance, this para where he describes 
Weaver’s return home. 

At Cambridge Street Station it 
looked for nearly a minute as 
though there was not going to be 
anything for Alun to do. but then 
there appeared a squat man in a 
wdiite raincoat with what Rhian- 
non (Alun’s wife) considered w^as 
a very small piece of machinery 
in his hand. 

‘Alun Weaver?’ 

‘Yes indeed-“the BBC?’ 

‘Jack Mathias. No, Glamrad,’ said 
the fellow hoarsely, referring to 
the local commercial radio sta¬ 
tion 

‘Oh. Oh, very well.’ Alun peered 
vainly about for a moment lon¬ 
ger, then switched himself on. 
‘Good to see you, Mr Mathias, 
and thank you for coming. I hope 
you haven’t had to wait for too 
long. Now^ what can I do for you?’ 
...Soon, so soon as to 

constitute a vague putdown, 
Mathias was ready. He had not 
yet looked (Alun) in the eye. 
‘Alun Weaver, Cambridge Street 
Station, take one,’ he said to no¬ 
thing in particular. 

‘Tell me, what does it feel like to 


I return to live in Wales after all 
! these years away?’ 

I ‘Many things grave and gay and 

I multi-coloured but one above all: 

! Tm coming home. That short, 

I resounding thing means one sim¬ 
ple, single thing to a Welshman 
' such as I, born and bred in this 
land of river and hill. And that 
! thing, ihat miraculous thing is- 
Wales. Fifty years of exile 
couldn’t fray that stout bond. 

Heart is where the home is, and 
the heart of a Welshman...’ 

Can’t you just see him, or some- 
: one like him at air^ : ate. That char¬ 
acter is quite magnificent. Alun’s 
arrival, apart from the puffery they 
I detest, also upsets the old fogies in 
! other ways—we discover Alun has 
, been a bit of a gay blade in his youth 
I and most of the men suspect he 
i might have slept with their wives 
(before they married them, that is). 

' In this they are correct. I’hey are 
I also dismayed when they find Alun 
I comes back and does the same thing 
all over again. 

i These details apart, most of them 
I (both husbands and wives) have 
I known one another from childhood 
I and so nothing escapes any of them 
; (particularly as they have nothing to 
I do but sit around and gossip) and it 
I all makes for a very explosive and 
I unhappy siLualiun indeed. And then 
Alun dies of a stroke and everything 
pauses for a moment...the oldies 
who’ve been whingeing on in grand 
1 style about him find themselves 
bereft and empty as the “cause” 
they banded together for no longer 
exists. Some leave, new rela¬ 
tionships are formed and the old 
I order is forever shattered. 

I I could find no fault with this 
I book. Amis is great with his depic- 
I tion of the sadness and frailty atlen- 
! dant on old age, when faculties fail 
and people no longer matter to any¬ 
one but themselves. But then even 
these small securities fail entirely 
and they are left with only their own 
selves—every little failure, petty- 
minded deed and insecurity sudden¬ 
ly hitting them at once. Never was 
the fact of growing old and staying 
old described with such a sure 
touch, wit, sympathy and pathos. A 
good book, even a great one. 
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They are women who dislike being 
branded “crusaders’'. They would 
much rather call themselves “activ¬ 
ists” or simply, “humanists”. In¬ 
stead oj the by-ylow common breed of 
social workers who lead morchas, 
light effigies or march down Raj 
Path, theirs is a more silent but 
equally persistent protest. They are 
the savvy feminists who sit in panel¬ 
led offices, deciding on the editorial 
content of “trendsetting” publica¬ 
tions, or contest layidmark 
civil rights cases m the 
Supreme Court or even order around 
platoons of policemen with steel-like 
detei'mination—never ynind their 
qcntlc ways —whcyi bullets are 
zipping around. These womeyi of 
Rajiv's hulia would rather turn to 
their editorial coluynns or the 22- 
inch television screen thayi launch a 
dharna at the Boat Club or walk 
barefoot to pi'ess for their demands. 

171 stead of wearing the stereotyped 
khadi saris and handcra,fted leather 
chappals, they are well-tyiTmed-out 
and sophisticated and carry them- ' 
sel ves with Man when they represent ' 
the “eynancipated” Indian woman at 
interyiational cotifereyices. Ritu 
Sainn spoke to six dynamic women — ^ 
all of whom insist they are not 
firebrand’ but neveriheless send ’■> 

sparks flying when they talk about 
their pet projects: the fight against ' 
discrimination of wom.en and for i ’ 

their egtial rights. fX 












M rinal Pande, the she-coulcl-never- 
ape editor of the Hindi mapazine, 
Vattio, could best be described as the 
archetypal Indian housewife who cautiously 
stepped into the hiph-profile public life 
throuph her writinps and has stayed there 
despite resistance. After three yeai’s of being 
at the helm of affairs in the Tintefi ofluclitt 
, publication, she admits: “My editorship has 
taken a heavy toll on me physically. It is like 
ridinp a tiger all the time. I would be very 
happy to step down only if 1 was assured that 
the magazine would not fold up.” Arrogant as 
the statement may seem, it only proves that 
Mrinal has become almost synonymous with 
Hindi journalism and spokesperson for the 
cause of the language press in its continuing 
tussle with the English language press for 
media space. 

Eor Mrinal, \^ hose mother was a popular 
author, wi’iting has been a childhood habit. 
Tlu> only difference bel\\c‘en [lareiit and 
daught(‘r is that liei* niothfU' I'ote short 
storu‘s from within the cloistered atna^s- 
phere of the house and w ouid ne\ er have 
di*eanit of venturing out in seai'ch ofajol). 
After marrying an IAS offic(‘r and complet¬ 
ing thi’ee sonu'stei-s at \\'ashington’s (’m coi ■ 
an School of Akil. Mnnal took to tc^aching 
design aiul traditional architecture at tlu* 
Hhojial Unn ersity and just as suddenly slu* 
d(,‘Cided to give up the job. “I rc'alised I was 
pel pc'luating a hoax on these childi'cm be- 
caust* tiiey had newer been taught in English 
b(‘for('. VMien the\' entered tlie unive'rsity 
they wen* saddh'd with a foreign hinguage. It 
is another manifestation eif th(‘ blatant racism 
which w(‘ have inherited from the* llntish 
along with the* f)th(*r e*r»lonial ethos.” This 
flecision to change her meelium from English 
te) Hineli was tlrm anel final. 

Does she* still find any kind e»f bias against 
Indian !anguag^*s Mi'inal retoi’ls: "It is 
weimen, afte*r all, w he speak Indian lan¬ 
guages 111 the* largest numbe*)-s. It is a 
com])lete social divide, a linguistic eli^'lde*, a 
gender divide and an economic divide and m 
every divide you find women are left Imlding 
the sheirt end eif the stick.” Anel yes. there 
still IS a very strong bias against the Indian 
languages w ithin the journalistic community 
teio, fends Mrinal. “I sec no reason w hy most 
feminists should be reading and wanting in 
English because w'hat they are doing w ould 
have an impact only on an infinitesimal 
number of w’omen.” 

Women, according to Mnnal Pande, have 
been given a certain slot in society—but not 
the space; space, in the sense of an emotional 
environment in which a w'oman can function 
effectively. “We expect a woman to function 
like a man but she is not given the space that 
a man gets once he steps into the w oi-king 
environment or the moment he is born into a 
family.” Mrinal repeated what she has often 
espoused: ‘Ut is the family w'hich is the most 
basic region of a w^oman's oppression. If you 
analyse people who are chauvinistic, you will 
find that they are also communal and racist. 



To view 
women's 
existence as a 
constant fight 
for a separate 
women’s 
compartment 
has had 
disastrous 
consequences. 

It is as if 
people who 
are fighting 
for equal 
rights are only 
concerned 
with problems 
such as dowry 
deaths, i 
personal law, | 
marriage and ! 
two-and-a- i 
half issues... j 
This is a very i 
ghettoised j 
version of 
women’s 
politics 
—Madhu 
Kishwar 


In any family, the daughtor-indaw only 
becomes a member w'hen .she gives biith to a 
i^on. So, if people cannot treat their own 
daughtors-in-law as their own, how w ill they 
accept pettple of other castes and faiths?” 

“I do not call myself a feminist and do not 
care what other people call me. I also do not 
consider myself a phiiantliroiiist or a do- 
gooder.” V\'ords om* would not exp(*c‘t from 
Madhu Kishwar, who has been in the 
forefront of the struggle for women’s I'ighls 
and who lieads the social group called Mann- 
shi. Ill Manushi’s s])here of operation, she 
.'^ays,the real issue is human rights and lh(‘ 
fight for w omen’s laghts is only a manifesta- I 
tion. "To \'iew womr'ii’s existence as a con- | 
stant fight ibr a separate* women’s compart¬ 
ment has had disastri>us couse(|uences It is 

il ]K‘ople w ho arc* fighting for e(|ual rights 
ar(‘ onl\’ i oneerned w ith jiroblein-- such a.s 
(lv)Wry deaths, abortion, pi'rsonal law. mar- 
riaue and lwo-and-a-halfissues. 'J'he rest (»f 
the ^ocioi\ I,-, of no cmicern lotliem. 'rius i.> a 
\ei \ ehello!>ed \ ersion of wonn'ii’s pnlilu's 
and anoilu-r wa.\' i>f j)enphei'alisinp wonn'u’s 
(•oii( »‘i n■> 

• ssurs \s Inch Madhu feels groU])s like 
Maiu'^hi have curiously ix'C'ii ,’-ileiU iipon, but 
b\ no inean^^ trivial, ai'e the sfiockinglv 
high rate of infant mortality and the poor 
facility ol (hanking w'al(*r in most parts of the 
countrv "It’s not as if [ am belitt Img tlie 
t raiima of a dow ry death vie; im. Hut t Ik* fact 
i*" that ihert* are millions ofdeaths taking 
plac(* e\ i*ry year hecaust* of a lack of 
elementary health facililu*s ” 

i’’oi' Madhu, who also h(*ads the editorial 
paiK*l fd’a magazine by the same name as t lu* 
organisation, an active* interessi m sludi'iit 
politi(‘s during lier university days was only a 
st(*p m tlu* diri'Ction of taking up the cudgels 
for wonK*n on a war-footiug. Wliile m ('(»llege, 
she was (*\tr(*mely \'o(‘al about the "(loonda'' 
])olilics of the Delhi Unive*rsity student un¬ 
ions and was constantly campaigning against 
the b<‘auty contest culture v\diiU* succc'ssfuliy 
fighting for the cause of work(‘rs’ rights. 
Manuslii was formed in l!f 7 b' and tin* maga¬ 
zine came the tk'xI year, busting the* impress¬ 
ion that women only found a s|)ace in the 
media w'h(*n th(*re was some s(‘nsational 
occurr(*nce such as a gang rape. Rather than 
focus on th(* routine form.s of de]>ravity and 
hai'assnient of women, A/n//n.s 7 // makes an 
attempt to shatter the stereotyp(‘d image of 
women's existence that has been created by 
the nK*dia in the riK'ti'opolilan cities. “Wh(*n 
we sle})ped in, (lowr*y deaths had become far 
more im}K>rtant in people’s imagination than, 
say, w'omen dying during (_*hild-birth. Mrutn^ 
shi is an attempt to go beyond Ihf.* limited 
existence of the urban, educated middle-class 
woman.” 

What IS the role of a social service worker 
in the lai’ger context of the country’s sociio 
political development and how effective ai*e 
groups like Manushi in bringing about social 
enlightenment? Madhu replies: “The purpose 
of Manushi is not to traw i to book fairs (they 





Mrinal Pande: breaking 
down the language barrier 










































have been with a magazine which is apolitical 
for almost six years, I am obsessed with 
everything which happens with the polity per 
se. It is in my adrenaline. If you ask me what 
sort of magazine I would like to edit, I would 
say a political weekly.'’ 

In spite other affinity for politics—it has 
been in the bloodstream of her family as her 
parents were actively involved in the Com¬ 
munist movement of the Forties and early 
Fifties—Malavika took up the assignment to 
edit /ndia Magazine, which she feels is a mix 
of the Stnifhsonian Magazine and the 
National Geographic. “The magazine is for 
the people of our generation who have lost 
touch with what India is all about. To 
understand India you must know what pre¬ 
ceded and what will follow^ in our national 
existence.” Along with setting up a network 
of writers interested in art, architecture and 
tradition on a shoestring budget, Malavika 
retained her fascination for related matters 
of the Indian culture and became the conven¬ 
er of the Delhi chapter of the Indian National 
Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage (IN- 
TAC/H). She demands: “What is the defini¬ 
tion of culture for you and me?" and answers 
the query herself: “It is not only song and 
dance and drama but also the environment 
movement and the Chipko movement. For 
me, Mr Sunderlal Bahuguna is one of our 
leading cultural saviours. In a country like 
ours I do not think culture, politics, social 
order and economics can be seen in isolation." 

How did she react to the cultural exhibi¬ 
tion which the country recently witnessed in 
the name of Apna Utsav? While insisting that 
she had nothing against such an exposition, 
she was critical about the execution of the 
project. Since Apna Utsav w'as not a one-shot 
affair and seven zonal centres were set up for 
year-round activities, she would like to ex¬ 
plore the parameters within which the festiv¬ 
al was set up. “There v/as no foreshadowing 
or methodology which was evolved. If the 
deputy secretaries of the government are 
going to run the zonal cultural centres as 
they run the department of culture, then I 
question the concept. Why does the govern¬ 
ment have to take over every conceivable 
area of functioning? ” 

Malavika Singh like Mrinal Pande, feels 
that the objectives of her being a journalist 
have been defeated as she does not function 
in the spoken dialects of the country. In the 
next few years, she proposes to moot the idea 
of having different editions of the India 
Magazine in Hindi, Tamil, Malayalam and 
other Indian languages. Besides, she is also 
planning to hold a mobile exhibition to 
complement the efforts of the government 
and popularise culture in far-flung areas. 

“The manifestation of a surviving cultural 
tradition is that the masses should be in¬ 
volved in it, otherwise culture would remain 
in the museums of Delhi, which is where 
Apna Utsav remained.” 

Kiran Bedi would naturally top the list of 
the capital's firebrand women, soecially 
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being in a profession w’hich has till now been 
considertKl man's pres(*rve. On b I)e(*em- 
ber, Kiran hit the headlines once again w hen 
she fired six rounds from lit r. 1)2 revolver 
disperse rioting crowds in the (’handni 
Chowk area and w as herself w ounrled in the 
ensuing fracas. It was just four months ago 
that Kiran had rt'-started active policing 
when she was nj)jK)in{e() v commission¬ 
er of police (I)( ’P) ot the enrne-inte^tod 
North District area of Delhi. Ihil Kiuni, who 
wa.s still nursing a nurt finger, dismissed the* 
incident nonchalantly: “When such tension 
prevails you do not exp(*ct to come back 
unhurt. 1 w'as at the trouble spot since the 
morning and when things got out of hand, the 
police formed a barrier betvv(*en the two 
communities who were preparing for an 
imminent clash. We w ere brickbat ted and if 
there was any brickbatting between the 
members of I lie two communities, there 
would liav(* been chaos." It was th<‘n that the 
D('P fired in the air to give the outnumh(*red 
policcMTien a psychological advantage of 
tin^ powi'r but at the same time was hit by a 
heavy stone and had to be given ni(*di('a! 
attention. 

Despite the mishap, Kii’an was hack in 
action living up to her reputation of being the 
in(lefatigab](‘ iron policcwvoman. “The trou- 
bl(‘," sh(* explains, “is that when the fallout of 
the Ihinjab sit nation is so serious in the 
capital, no one is willing to listen to reason. 
For a long tim(* 1 have been insisting that 
religious processions should be banned in the 
walled area of the city. Rut now I feel that 
nothing can ever hv done in that area. It will 
remain a powaler kt‘g." Doesn’t this helpless- 
nt ss disconc(‘rt her? “Why should 1 be 
disillusiont‘d? 1 am, after all. working for the 
comon man who feels he is getting personal 
.security and protection from the Delhi 
Police.’* 

As ij^to illustrate this, she mentioned how 
she had started the day by attending a 
government school function in her area, 
where 20 schoolgirls were given police cer¬ 
tificates for essays they had written on the 
ihemeiAgar main police officer hoti (If I 
was a police woman). During the function, 
the deputy commissioner was persuaded to 
join in the singing. 

Says Kiran Bedi, a former Asian Lawn 
Tennis champion and recipient of umpteen 
gallantry aw^ards: “For me, meetings like this 
school function are important. You never 
know wiien a single word at a meeting can act 
as a source of inspiration for a child.” She 
recalled the day when Sarla Grewal, who was 
then the deputy commissioner, had pre¬ 
sented her with a trophy during a school 
function to which her father remarked, ‘You 
will be like her one day.' Kiran has preserved 
that photograph to this day and wistfully 
recalls her father’s words, which perhaps 
subconsciously, helped her realise her ambi¬ 
tion. “I have always felt that if I can act as a 
source of inspiration for others, why not ? 

I love meeting people and interacting 
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kiran Bedr issuing orders with soft-spoken forcefulness 


I 


with llieni. Sucli Idiiji hours m;iy tii*e me out 
physically, but rni ni'ver bored.” 

‘‘When I say I r('pri‘S(*nt th(‘ordinary 
Indian woman. 1 moan, I rc'somhlotho 
woman you may find in \nlla.uros. Apjj^ressivo, 
impolite, mdoc-onl beluiviour does not come 
nalurall\ to us." That's Nalini Singh, the 
Mift-spoloMi, jiojiular jiresenter of Doordar- 
.shan's S(K'h k (l\irchJfiNft i , living* up to the 
(low n'lo-(‘arth ima^e she has built for her- 
Tliat i'^. of voursc', b(‘cause of the we(d\ly 
column t hat she w riles for tiie / ikIkih Ex 

»if the sanu'till(‘. m winch she tackles 
sui)ii‘cts and issue.v u[> to the district level. In 
/>:»// ;i to Edt fh, Nalim do(‘s not even toucli 
problem^ afh‘{'tm^ the peoplt* m the Stat(‘ 
capita!-'. "It 1 ' a i)alancine act that I perform 
ail t ht't mu\" ‘'Ik* said acknowledging the 
adju-^t ment" t hat she has to make every time 
*' 1.0 t]-a\ i-ls troin the city to tin* villages. 
Nalmi ha'' a regular Job uoin.e w ith an 
internalloiial developmental a.eencv' which 
(h'lnamU ! hal she irav el a ^reat deal into the 
intc rioi's of i iii* count rv. Dry land farming 
and < coloeK'al coiisei*\ atioii bein^ hei' persis- 
tent interests, it ks ikM surprising that she 
nrmam"- to \ ilie w t‘ll w ith tnbals and villa- 
gtu's. w ho moi‘f oft (Ml than not feature m h(M’ 
column or'r\' prouramme "I am mter(‘sted 
meverv human bmng - it is so ri\elting. 
Whet her it is i he Pope or a \ illage child who 
lalks about the problmns in hi^si hooh 1 find 
I Ikmii fas(‘inating su[>](*cts for <1 udy." 

IVsci iluni! Iu‘rst‘lf as a "incurabk* optim¬ 
ist”, Nalini i‘\plained tiiat in spite of the 
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I have always 
felt that if 1 
can act as a 
source of 
inspiration, 
why not? I 
love mee^g 
people and 
interacting 
withthent. 
Such long; 
hours may tire 
me out; 

physically, but i 
I’m never ! 
bored ‘ ;; 
—Kiran Bi^na , 


mounting social and (‘conomic iires^ures. she 
nev er felt disillusioned. “What I would like, to 
see is that things are indled out from the 
frontiers of science, from the mod(‘rn labor¬ 
atories and taken into th(' rural aivas. 'I'lie 
fact is that people have forgotten h(jvv to 
react to a thing like* iiarched land or a poor 
person’s momemt of ti'iiinijih any mort*.” S.irh 
kf J*((rclflf(fff(T is an atttMiipt to do aw ay 
w ith this kind of numbness and when v lewei s 
visit her with the comment: Vlo;^ nr io 
hatiutayee hitfif karfirr (You hav(* said w lial 
we have always fell )',it giv es her immense 
satisfaction. The programme, which has Ikmmi 
jiroduced by tiie government-controlled 
Doordarshan—and is more often than not 
critical of othei* governnKMit (h'parLmtMil:—i" 
a imitjue experiment of d(‘mocracy. ‘^av’' 
Nalini. "1 have come to ihi* conclusion that it 
gives peo])le immense satisfaction to see 
authority being pulled dov\ n. It shows them 
that we are truly democratic. What worri(‘s 
me. however, is that this should not be a 
gladiatorial reaction. It should be a healthy 
pleasure at seeing w rongs being exposed 
through the powerful medium of teliwision.” 
About the exploitation of women, Nalini 
says, “w hen 1 examine the nuts and bolts of 
how exploitation is taking |)lace, it is so 
apparent to me which nut requires the 
.screwdriver." The reformist, the philan¬ 
thropist, in her opinion, should be persua¬ 
sive, and persistent—but firm and truthful. 


Photographs: Rakesh Sahal 
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M ANlSHANKA^lUKH^l- 

Fiction’s sucxiess! 


^ JT^here was a crisis on his hamis. 

I A labour delegation was to 
JL meet him in a few hours along 
with some of the top management 
executives. He needed to have his 
; wits about him. It would be a crucial 
! m(‘eting—either a deal would be din- 
I ched or once again it might drift to an 
! impasse, like it did the last time. 

I Everything depended on him to see 
I that it did not.' 

, It coLilil have been a seem* right out 
of a day-in-the-life-of one of his 
I numerous creations. Kut it wasn’t. It 
w as hapf)ening to the ci'eator himself. 
Th(‘ middle class milieu, the city-bred 
habits, the never-ending routine of 
commuting to downtown Calcutta 
from one of the suburbs and back 
.. .all as much a part of his life as they 
ari‘ in those very pe<j]>le who "live, 
lau^h. love and di('*’ in the pages of 
his well-read novels. 

He is Mani Shankar Mukherji, pub¬ 
lic relations officer at Dunlop India, 
Calcutta. Mani who? The mundane 
uientity gives way to another—that 
of a celebrity and one of the most 
po])u!ar fiction writers in Bengal 
today—Shankar. It’s little wondei* 
then that ^Shankar has been dealing 
with tile lives of amldle class, urban 
men and women for decades now. 
“d’bough I am proud to be born in th(^ 
land oiFdthfr Panrhah," says 
vShankar, “my contact with rural Ben¬ 
gal has been very limited, as my 
father settlt‘d down in Howi-ah years 
ago.” And when Shankar picked up 
the |)en to \\ eave his tapestry of tales, 
he naturally wrote about the “agonies 
and ecstasies” of the urban folk. 

His “love for the great cities” has 
also taken him abroad and after his 
first visit to the United States—“just 
a short stay of eight weeks”—Shank¬ 
ar was doing what he is best at: 
compiling his expei’iences in the land 
of opportunity. Epar Btutyliu Opar 
BoHgla SLi\i\JelclitineJetHon, both 
based on his travels abroad, sent his 
popularity soaring to new heights. 
“Anyone in his right senses should 
never dare to write about any civilisa¬ 
tion after such a short stay... only the 
Americans would have the guts to do 
such a thing/’ the author remarks, 
saying nothing about his own “guts”. 


Adiie Chatterjee 



Mam Shankar Mukherji 


And lh(‘ result was a myriad humane 
expei'imices and “humorous meetinu 
points” which are bound to occur 
when any Indian community joins th(^ 
Am(*ncan mainstream. But besides 
being a critic of the American lifes- 
tyli‘, Shankar admits to being a 
•great admirer” of American socic'ty 
winch is “the only one to spend so 
much lime, money and effort in find¬ 
ing tlu ir own faults and so eager to 
criticise themselvi‘s... bedsides tlu* 
B(*ngalis of coiu’se”. 

And like the ‘tru^^ Bengali’ that he 
is. he immediately starts off on a 
tirade against his own kinsmen for 
their love for English education, at 
the C4>st of neglecting their ow n 
mother longue 

Nor does he stoji at blaming just 
the indolent attitude? of the Bengalis 
but goes on to launch an attack on thr* 
Indian media for neglecting the liter¬ 
ary talents in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages: “The media in the counti y 
suffers from an inferiority complex; 
they rave about anyone and everyone 
who can write a few sentences in 
English. Ckinsequently, when Mrs 
Kaye comes to India to promote Far 
Fan I ions, the event makes banner 
headlines in our newspapers but 


when one of oui* novelists, like Bimal 
Mitra devotes ;U) years of his liA* in 
chroniclingthe history of Bengal, 
there’s no mention in any news¬ 
paper. .. ” 

The executive-cum-autlior 
emphasises that “translations into 
Hindi” would ho more beneficial for 
the spread of Bengali fiction. Titing 
the i'xample of the almost non¬ 
existent translation programme in 
the country today, he says, “VVe havt* 
faili'd even to get Tagore’s vvoj’k 
translated, not to sjieak of otlu*r 
modern vvi-jters. And the only impact 
of Tagore’s work on an all-India level 
remains the national anthem.” 
However, Shankar does admit that 
Sarat ( handra (Uiatterjee is fierhajis 
tht* only Bengali novelist w^ho’s wide¬ 
ly read by the rest of the country. In 
fact. he IS even more iiopular than 
'J’agon*. says Shankar, “who is re- 
spect(*(l only as a matter of court(‘sy”. 

'The articulate author whose books 
ha\e heini read and r(‘-read by his 
fan.s, has gone the way of many a 
famous novelist—tlu* st<*p from fic¬ 
tion to screenplay is a short and 
inevitable one—and Shankar has 
tak^^n it loo. Never mind, his indiffe¬ 
rent attitude towards the visual 
medium! (lanvrniphn' with super- 
star Htlain Kumar was one and luiw 
ther(*’s Shrvsha with Mithun ( !hakra- 
borty and glamour girl Moon Moon 
.Sen, made in tinsel land Bombay. 

And whale\ er tlu* outeome oi the 
film—siicct‘ss or failure—Shankar 
w ill take It in his stndi*. After all. lu‘’s 
no strangei’ to (*ither. Ha\ ing stalled 
offal tlu* lendi-r ag(‘ of 1-1 as a 
''rffopra^i". running (*n*ands for tlu* 
clerk hahns and rising to The position 
of a “middle managetnenl executive” 
in a bhu*-chip company vshile simul¬ 
taneously working at his no\ (*ls, 
tra\eJogues and short storit*s. Shank¬ 
ar has .s<*en it all. And, perhaps, m 
this lies the secret of his success as a 
novelist. Nor is he unaware of his 
standing in the ephemeral world of 
fiction. When asked whom lu* would 
consider as the best writer in lAuigal 
today, he smiles wryly; “Would you 
ask Ravi Shankar who’s the best 
sitarist?” 

Point taken, Mr Mukherji! 
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Tailor-made Trouble 


S habana Azmi lik( s to 
flr(‘ss »*thnic so It fol 
lows that sh( rnalo's it a 
point tnpationjs< Homhay 
boutiques that spOdalisi in 
ethnic outfits Sh<* j?ent ral 
Iv br(*e/<‘s in and pulls the 
shop dou n l)efoM‘ hrt'e/inj' 
out saving!:, ‘If I (an't buv 
the sal lid) of one outfit, 
the ka))i((zoi another woth 
a sepal ate (In pa fin I’ll end 
up looking? like everybody 
else Father >^ou make an 
exception and let me break 
up your suits or maki 
somethinj? evliisive just 
forme Chvemeann^ 
after you receive your new 
stock lu L time and I’ll tell 
you what I’d like ” How’s 
that foi a pnma donna 
■ 



Azmi doing the pnma donna act 


Na wabi Diplomacy 


M ore voos on the Noob 
Mansur Ali Khan 
Pataudi, it is rumoured, is 
likely to be offen^d an 
ambassadorship Which 
‘bounds just peiTect—what 
with his looks md 
lineage- India i ould cer¬ 
tainly do with a dt corative, 
well spoken ambass^idor in 
some high-profile but trou¬ 
ble free country (nf), 
obviously not Pakistan, 
though that would be per 
fett, considering their 
craze for our c ric keters 
and mov le stars) 

The aaivab and his bequm 
might have to give up their 
hefty modelling fees or 
maybe they ’ll pist double 
them^ ■ 



Pataudi ambassador material 


Snipping Away to Fame 


M urari Aditya fell in 
love with what most 
people regard as a burden 


Muran Aditya (right) dunng 
the Nippon Television show 

and willingly tnm them to 
size at regular intervals 
For 25 long years, Aditya 
carefully nurtured his 
finge»* nails and patiently 
watched t hem gi'ow and 
take the shape of tentacles 
With nails as long as 24 
inches on each finger of his 
left hand, Aditya, who 
hails from a low er middle 
class family in Calcutta, 
found employment difficult 
to come by But such was 
hie ‘‘attachment” to them 


that he refused the sane r 
counsel of his relatives and 
friends to cut them off 
Hard pressed for money, 
he approached Calcutta 
Doordarshan for exposure 
and even wrote to the 
President and the Prime 
Minister for help The re¬ 
sponse was far from en¬ 
couraging 

Aditya’s desperate calls 
for help reached the oars of 
the Japanese and Nippon 
Television decided to cash 
in on his treasured nails 
They offered him a hand¬ 
some $10,0(K) (Rs 1 25 
lakhs approximately) to 
take jiart in a live prog¬ 
ramme, S'iiperpeople of the 
World j where his nails 
would snipped off 
Aditya, who was by then in 
dire financial sti aits could 
not resist the temptation of 
the greenbacks and on 23 
September, 1986, 
t housands of J apancse 
watched on their small 
screens a sobbing Aditya 
parting with “the most 
precious possession of his 
hfe”. ■ 


Saluting 
THE Brave 

I t was a touching mo¬ 
ment for Sudha Mulla 
as she broke the coconut, 
applied kuw knm on the 
glistening new stem and 
launched the Khvkhn II at 
the Mazagon Docks—the 
first Corvette class 
warship to be made in In¬ 
dia “I am touched by the 
gesture of the Navy,” said 
the overwhelmed 
widow of Capt Mahendra- 
nath Mulla who went down 
fighting with some of his 
crew members when his 
ship Khukhn was torpe¬ 
doed by an enemy sub¬ 
marine ■ 

Mulla touching gesture 



Old Styles, 
New Shirts 

G urcharan of Harrod’s 
brought his super- 
exclusive collection of 
shirts to Bombay, courte'^y 
Cine Bhtz and Orkay The 
“shirt sovereign” as he 
likes to be called showed a 
range that our fiiwi heroes 
like Jeetendra and Mithun 
were through with wear¬ 
ing more than five years 
ago Hib blousons and 
oversized jackets in silk 
were more interesting — 
though it’s impossible to 
see them catching on in 
India. The few garments 
he’d designed for women 
were strictly “Sohni 
Mahiwal” styles—a vaiia- 
tion on the traditional sal 
wer kameez with dupatta 
drapes that were supposed 
to be original but werenft. 

While the female 
models were professional 
cat-walkers, most of the 
males resembled waiters 
Nothing wrong with that— 
but when did you last see a 
waiter (even a five-star 
one) in a £600jacket?? ■ 









Decline of 
A Devotee 

S con in Kornhay* Ma 
Yoga Lakshmi, the 
i diniinulive flynamilc Ka 
I jnoc^h(*c \\ he'd lailcn from 
grace when hei\r//<r// did 
! the skip Lo ()regon and was 
I presumed missing. The 
I midget-si/.eil follower of 
I the Dhagwan used to rule 
the rofist at Pinu' and was 
eonsidertTi a t<nTor l)y 
those who came in contact 
I with her. Iii the power 
! struggle that led th(‘em- 
i erg(‘nc(* of Ma Sheela as 
C^U(*en Jh‘(‘, this tin,\ (hijju 
lady got sid(‘-tracked and 
everybcxly assumed she'd 
gone underground. vSlu* 
has resurfa(^ed in Hondiay 
and can be s])otted wearing 
trendy saffron g'^ar and 
the ev(n’-pr(»s(‘nt ntahi —a 
subdued and chastened 
woman now-. ■ 


Creating a Controversy 


T hat mama-dautrhter 
duo, Mrinalini and 
Mallika Sarabhai camie to 
Hombay’s pn^stigious Tata 
Theatre and were to have 
performed an old Tagore 
favourite Chavdahka— 
that’s what the announce¬ 
ment said and that’s what 
the theatre-goers hacJ i)aid 
for. Instead the audience 
had to sit through a book 
release function (Crea¬ 
tions), heavy pitch by 
Mama Sarabhai aimed at 
the high-ranking Italians 
in the audience...and no 
Chandalika. In its place 
was a scrappy little piece 
called Memory (avec Malli¬ 
ka) 

The latter was so liter¬ 
al, someone in the audience 
was heard wondering aud¬ 
ibly whether Dutch dredg¬ 
ing experts were also 
going to be depicted and 
whether the dancers were 


going to impersonate Rajiv 
Gandhi and his Ganga 
gang. “If one has to jioliti- 
cise dance, maybe the 


Sarabhais should plan a 
new' ballet based on the 
unification of the Ckin- 
gress,” quipped the cynic. 



Mrinalini Sarabhai on the cover of Creations 


Earthy Appeal 


S culptor G.L. Narayan 

exhibited in Bombay 
after nearly two years. In 
a sell-out show called bfdi- 
a ti Pa n t > ra ma, N ar ay an 
displayed his attachment 
to the Indian soil rathc^r 
literally—his terracottas 
were sculpted out of pre¬ 
cisely that—Indian soil. 

He depicted full-bosomed 
women from the various 
regions of India in charm¬ 
ing detail. And so charmed 
were' his admirers (cek bri- 
ty art collectors, ail) that 
the exhibited pieces dis¬ 
appeared within hours of 
his show opening. Murli 
Deora w as particularly 
taken up hy oru' tribal 
woman (w'ho'd already 
been bought by an art lov¬ 
er). He prt'mptly onic'red a 
copy—not for his own col¬ 
lection, but to present to 
another connoisseur in De¬ 
lhi: Sonia Gandhi. ■ 



The sculpture of which Murli 
Deora had a copy made 


VIP Dealer 

T he ranks of the dyna¬ 
mic young MPs in the* 

(’ongress(l) hav(‘ sw idled 
since the* (\)ngress(S) mt'r- 
ger. And one more entrant 
to the clan of successful 
husinessrnen-t urned" 
politicians is Suresh Kal- 
madi. Besides w axing elo- 
! (]uent on the flour of the 
I 1 lousi‘, he also runs a 
I lucrative agency—Sai S(‘r- 
vice Pvt Ltd—which re- 



Kalmadi dynamic entrepreneur 


cently bagged the deal¬ 
ership of Maruti Udyog 
and Bajaj Auto,* 


Disaster 
ON Wheels 


A stad Deboo (Debut?). 

the modern dancer/ 
choreographer was in 
Bangalore recently to lend 
his services. A talented 
group down there has 
taken on a very ambitious 
project —Starlight Ex¬ 
press—that sparkling 
musical on skates. Dear 
Deboo wasn’t quite pre¬ 
pared for dancers zooming 
around the stage on wheels 
and had choreographed 
some fancy footwork for 
the usual routine. He was 
most put out when legs 
went flying in all directions 
and the hard-working cast 
ended up rolling madly into 
comers trying to do his 
bidding, m 










KHAAS gAAT 


T he veteran Khwaja 
Ahmad Abbas is one 

of those rare men who re¬ 
fuse to ^ive ujj come what 
may. At 7.5, after two ma¬ 
jor heart attacks and a 
broken leg which refuses 
to heal, Abbas is still at it. 
He is now making? what he 
calls “maybe my last film, 
Ek A(tdnn'\ which has 
traces {)f the autobio^j- 
raphical (element in it. 
Anupam Kherand Sliaron 
Prabhakar have agreed to 
play the key roles for 
nK‘agre sums. Re.^'pect for 
Abbas pervades all gcMiei a- 
lions. 


R aj Kapttor (‘ontmues t(» 
keep his sons Rishi 
ami Ra.dv Kapoor on ten- 
terlio(>k.'^. He has promised 
i>oth of them tlu‘ lead but is 
yet to take thi' final deci¬ 
sion. The suspense* is just 
getting on tluur nervt's. 
Se!ising tin* better chances 
of his (dder bi*otln‘r, Kaji\ 
is trying to steady himself 
by frequent swigs from Iht* 
l)ottie. Howover. l)othare 
trying out the ‘good boy 
act’ on the paiamtal front. 


/^uoti‘ o< the week: 

Vy “Damn the intellec- 
tuais, all tho'-^e beai'dc'd 
and dirty gt'iiiuses. They 
almost finisheil me"— 
Shashi Kapoor. 

♦ 

O ur man from Bihar is 
turning out to be an 
oNceptional mimic Th(*se 
da\>. Shatrughan Sinha 

lo (‘ps nio'^i of his friends in 
-pin b\ imitating actoi*s 
hi^t* Amital)li Bachchan, 
,^yll»'^h Ivhaiina and 1 )ihp 
Kumar. is ins spi^cial- 
ity and tlir man wlin laughs 
most at hi- ai-t- is Dihp 
Kumar ’mnistdf, In be¬ 
tween his antic- declares 
Shatrughan- "I like pet^pb* 
w ho lake sueli ihmgs in a 
ligliter V(*m and Dihp 
so//(f/Ms a real sport 1 
don’t kmA\ how my other 
fdencls like Amitabh and 



Sharon Prabhakar acting for Abbas 


I Rajesh will taki* it. 1 enjoy 
■ doing what 1 am doing." 

But, how about b(*mg him- 
' self for a change? 

♦ 

H old your breath, I 

movie-goers I (hi 
! ready for another stuimei' 

I from Kimi Katkar. Fm en 
; though the stir she created 
i by her tantalising sc(*n(‘s in 
I Tar',((n is yet to die dow n, 
i AhhinfdHfffi is about to 
' present us w ith greater 
1 thrills and sensations. 

1 Apart from those usual 
; F»are“all dare-all scen(‘s. 

I Kimi is also supposed to 
I have indulged in intimate 
j Innlroorn s(*(p]ences with 
I Ami Kapoor, ’i'hose who 
I have view ed the rushes of 
' the film still cannot gel 


Kimi Katkar > 
hot scene 




! Sinha. mimic maestro 


over the experience. Kimi, 
it seemB, has put in her 
best efforts in this movie 
as it is a role where she 
replaces Sridevi. The lat¬ 
ter is said to have rejected 
the offer as she could not 
.adjust her dates. Howev¬ 
er, this proved to be a kind 
of boon for the filmmaker, 
as Sridevi has kazaron 
nakhras about revealing 
her “soaa lakh kajism'\ 
Kimi has no such hang-ups 
and is bound to make 


B rother Kirti is causing 
a lot of confusion in 
Govinda’s professional 
life. He may be a trustwor¬ 
thy manager but w^hen it 
comes to Kirti is hope¬ 
less. Every day long li.sts 
of complaints reach Govin- 
da about his brother’s 
high-handed attitude and 
egotistical behaviour. The 
producers crib about the 
difficult w ays of Kirti. 

They talk of his irresponsi¬ 
bility. They are enraged by 
his F)ungling of dates. The 
smaller the* producer, the 
greater the harassment he 
has to face. Many of the 
filmmakers are even think¬ 
ing of finding alternatives 
forCiovinda. Remarked 
one sufferer of Kirti’s wild 
ways: “1 don’t know' w'hy 
people forget their roots. 

It seems like only yester¬ 
day when both the 
brothers used to come to 
me with folded hands 
asking for w ork. 1 took a 
liking for them and signed ^ 
Govinda to play the leading 
man in my film. It was all 
very fine till I made four 
reels. Then it all started. 
Kirti started avoiding me. 

He w as not giving me { 
dates. He also had the guts 
to give my dates to some 
other producer. I am in 
trouble now’ but 1 am not 
going to beg them. One 
thing, how ever, is very 
clear, I will have nothing 
to do with them in the 
future. How’ can people 
forget their past so 
easily?” 
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sma»j.§ (:rk k\ 


M anohar Shvani.Jnshi 
II>nH Lot/ fanie) 
a way with ODordar- 
s})an, H<* ha^' Ins r^t‘nai 
ap)n <»\ cfi ia 
(l(nihl«‘ ipiick TiiiU\ 'ria' 

(Irania \> based nii a >iaiy 
1 h' had writ ten iVn’ Ne/ibe 
hfL 11 1 H(/ii.sUui i Hher 'I'\’ 
pi‘odiK'(*rs prnbnbl\' u isli 
t lir\ liad his charm f-* i or 
Jiick 

♦ 

r y rtd lil’e \ illain Ain|ad 
iKh an )s playiii,L’the i 
rrde ofan aveiiiii*) ill real 
iile. An)^ej*ed by 1 )(u)rdar 
shaii’s failui’e to ,m\e ]>rop- 



Amjad Khan a score to settle 

er coviM-aye tn the “starry” 
hiiiu'hds and rallu'S, lie lias 
su.mH‘stt‘d a “I'aiionin^” of 
the t'pisodcs supplu‘d. with 
a \ i»'\\ to slar\ i iiji; t ht* 
snia'l .-«creon On his 
advice, tlu‘ Him industry 
actieii committee in Bom¬ 
bay has instructed all se¬ 
rial ]>rnducrrs to stmd a 
maxium nj’iw o ej^isodes at 
a time tn Mandi House. 


T he celel)rat(*d sanni- 
player Hsiad Anijad 
Ali Khan has decided to 
stop confininu himself to 
concert recitals and has 
hopped on to the teleband- 
wa.i2:on. Hi* lias rad the 
<7//o^o/-j)oems in Saeed 
Mirza’s findhcominp serial, 
DaataaN-r-Ghazal, to lilt¬ 
ing tunes that will be sung 
by A»up Jalota, Shobha 
Gurtu and others. Howev¬ 
er, his TV venture has not 


come in the way of his 
other (‘iiga^ements. Re¬ 
cently, Music Itidia re¬ 
leased a record of a sooth¬ 
ing sarod recital by the 
maestro, (mtiiled Sltaufi. 

♦ 

I deas don’t trickle but 
gush out of the active 
brain of Rajesh Khanna. 
Recently, the veteran 
actor sidimitted not one 
but three* serial proposals 
to I )oordarshan —Anaa r 
K( Iht(un\ based on the 
Pakistani soap opera, Fifty 
Fifty, Vo/r, which re¬ 
volves around income-tax 




Rajesh Khanna 
on a creative 
spree 


Amjad All Khan tuning in to 
television 

raids; and a breezy sitcom 
entitled Adha Sack Adita 
Jhoof. The cast list is sure 
to include Rajesh Khanna 
and his lady-love, Tina 
Munirn. The* dramas will be 
directed by Tarun Kumar 
Mathur, an ex-pi*ogramme 
director of Doordarshan. 
Will the charismatic man 
who once charmed Hindi 
cinego(*rs be able to win 
over the Doordarshan au¬ 
thorities? 

atasha Sinha is much 
more than just a pret- 
face, as her rok* 
'mHu myaad has 
shown In the 
serial she is 
portrayed as 
a plain Jane 
w'ho hides 
her beau¬ 
tiful eyes 
behind a 


pair of unai^Ruming specta¬ 
cles, yet she manages to 
attract viewers. Dev 
Anand’s ‘di.scovery’ has 
matured and is proving her 
mettle in this family saga. 

4 

M aybe Bu *i\ynad wdll 
give the career of 
Maya Alagh the boost that 
Chhoii Badi Baaieiu could 
not. As a I’efugee and 
estranged w ife, Ms Alagh 
hopes to prove that there 
is mor<* to her than a glit¬ 
tering smile and pretty 
looks. Maybe Ramesh Sip- 
py will be able to help her 
realise her initial ‘promise’. 

4 

D oordarshan’s patnotic 
policies forced direc¬ 
tor Latesh Shah to change 
the name of his serial from 
}>.s Sn to 11!(}}} Hongay 
Kanfyunb. But in spite of 
that Mandi House bosses 


7a 


Natasha Sinha 
glamour 
under wraps 



Zarina Wahab: sure success 

do not appear to have been 
appeased; for, the serial 
has yet to make an appear¬ 
ance. Starring big names 
such as Shafi Inamdar, 
Zarina Wahab and Sujata 
Mehta, the programme is 
sure to be a show-stealer. 


O ne pretty, young gal 
who refuses to be con¬ 
tent with merely being an 
ar’tress is IJma Banerjee. 
She is producing a tek^se- 
rial called Ckehre, Re¬ 
cently, the sprightly dam¬ 
sel was in the Andamans to 
shoot;Ms Baneijee 
seems to be going places 
these days. 

P, Chaitanya 
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SUNDAY _ 

BEGINNING 4 JANUARY 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


awes (15 April—14 May) Pro 

BiPf TtTJ fessionals should avoid argu- 
ments with their superiors 
this week Businessmen 
must be careful with their 
investments Financially, this is a bleak 
period but there are chances you might win 
a lottery. If you are planning to make 
changes in your career, consult your elders 
before doing so However, the period is 
extremely favourable for those in love 
Good dates: 8 , 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

This will prove to be a 
/y pleasant week lor you. You 
w Tp ft ^ might not gam fmcincialiy. but 
StfCsOdn this should not upset you Do 
not be guided bv icnpulses or go in for 
changes You are advised to be patient and 
satisfied with the slow but steady progress 
in your financial position Do not act hastily 
Your intuition will prove to be right on the 
mark, however. 

Good dates: 5, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourabie direction: North 


B SAGinARIUS (15 December— 
14 January) The planets do 
not favour you this week. 
Mark time and wait for better 
days Some progress can be 
registered on your professional front, pro¬ 
vided you exercise restraint in both the 
written and spoken word Students will get 
opportunities to study abroad Be careful 
while dealing with your superiors. Watch 
your health 

Good dates: 4. 7 and 6. 

Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourabie direction: South. 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Lovers should avoid argu¬ 
ments and students must not 
squander away precious time 
or opportunities which come 
their way. Sportsmen should look after 
their health You might have to draw on 
your savings to see you through this bleak 
period On the domestic front, one of your 
children might fall ill Do not indulge in 
speculative ventures 
Good dates: 4, 6 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: South-west 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Provided you con- 
40^ 10 concentrate on your 

P''^^GSSional front you will 
achieve success Your 
friends and relatives will contribute to your 
happiness. A pleasant surprise awaits you 
at the end of the week Look after the 
health of your family members You will 
en)oy an eventful week socialising You will 
gam confidence in the process 
Good dates; 4, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6. 

Favourabie direction; South-east 


CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
I ^***’***’V) ^ particularly 

\ lawyers and 

politicians Financially, most 
A of you will gam through in¬ 
heritance Businessmen will receive 
opportunities to expand their ventures. 
Professionals will also be rewarded for their 
sincerity The time is favourable for love 
and even matrimonial negotiations. Stu¬ 
dents may go abroad 
Good dates: 'e>, 8 and 10. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 7 and 8 
Favourabie direction: Last. 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

This week is particularly 

^ _jj favourable for matters related 

/ property and insurance 

You may benefit through a 
secret source Your domestic front will 
prove happy and even inspiring Profes¬ 
sional affairs will demand much of your 
time and attentici Friends may cause 
some anxiety. You are advised to exercise 
tact m both the written and spoken word 
Good dates; 5, 7 and 9. 

Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North-east 


LIBRA (15 October.14 Novem;- 

The first half of the week 
IS particularly favourable for 
business Rich dividends on 
early investments are 
assured and there is a marked improve¬ 
ment m your financial position Those of 
you seeking employment will hear some 
good news. Students, this is a good week 
for you—you might win scholarships Love 
and courtship are not well signified 
Good dates: 6, 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 3 
Favourabie direction. West. 


AQUARIUS (16 February—14 
March) This is an extremely 
lucky week for the unem- 
ployed some of you may 
l^fcaEac^™ land |obs However, the em¬ 
ployed must deal carefully with their super¬ 
iors. Financially, this is a bad phase, avoid 
extravagance At home, a domestic up¬ 
heaval IS likely to upset you If you are in 
love and waiting for an opportunity to 
propose, this is the best time to do so. 
Good dates: 6. 7 and 8. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6. 

Favourable direction: South-east 


CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

KSjnj W n On the whole, this is rot a 
very favourable week for you 
You are likely to face serious 
competition on your profes¬ 
sional front. Your personal life will cause 
you untold misery. There will be delays and 
obstacles and you are advised to lie low, 
build up your contacts and grab every 
opportunity that comes your way. 

Good dates: 4. 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5, 7 and 9. 

Favourabie direction: East. 


[^B|\ SCORPIO (15 November—14 
Dec®mber) This will be a good 
week for you The only nag- 
ging worry will be your bad 
health The financial front 
looks bright and a secret source will add to 
your prosperity You are likely ♦o gam 
praise from people who matter. A word o\ 
caution; a female may try to oppose 
you, so use tact with her 
Good dates: 7, 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North west 


PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

This is a week of mixed 
fortunes. It is the right time to 
L* Qet married but a bad week 

SmWiMW for professionals On the 
financial front, you may have to borrow 
money to tide you over this period. Do not 
neglect your health, as this might lead to 
complications. At home, your children will 
do extremely well in examinations. 

Good dates: 4, 5 and 9. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 8. 

Favourable direction: North. 


Star Partners: Libra 


Both strive to develop themselves, artistically as well as mentally, providing a good basis for a relationship. Bui in everyday life, he 
can irritate her beyond endurance, one week throwing himself into his work, hardly noticing her existence, the next lapsing into 
complete laziness. The Taurus woman prefers to plan her life but the Libra man will not commit himself for more than an hour. 
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HAZARIPA(iH Two 
cows in Lupun^ villa^^o 1(> 
kins from Jhto rushed to 
the rescue of their master 
and sav(*d him from one of 
the notorious “maneater” 
>^olv(‘s here The woH, 
stuisinj' an easy prey in the 
shepherd who was^ra/inp; 
his cows in an isolated 
for(‘st some distance from 
the villaKe, attacked him 
and succe(‘ded in tearing 
some flesh from his thigh 
Its success was, however, 
shortlived as the two cows 


\vAOSPL! 


THIS##IND1A 


s 




chased the wolf away. The 
shepherd w as later hospi¬ 
talised and is stated to be 
recovering Much to the 
amazement of the ri^si* 
dents of Lupung, the 
bo vines refusc‘d to accc‘pt 
any from of nourishment 
that night, aw aitmg the 
return of their hospitalised 
master —The Tnnts of In¬ 
dia {B.K Salwan, Gwalior) 


NEW DELHI AtVmgres- 
s(I) member, Mr Rajani 
Kaiijan Sahii narrated an 
amusing slor\ in the Raziya 
Sabha recently He said 
th it a b()\ encountering 
liardsiups at home wTote a 
letter toiiod Not know’ing 
vsheif tndelivei the letter, 
tht post olfice opened the 
lettiM and lead con¬ 
tent^ Ha\ me learnt of the 
hardships of the bo\ the 
po-'t offii e raised some 
nione> and sent the bo\ a 
couple of thimsand rupees 
The boy gratefull.\ ack- 
nowdedged the letter and 
w anted God to send some 
more money But the boy 
added that this time God 


should not send the money 
through the postal depart¬ 
ment as they had probably 
stolen some money from 
the first instalment— Indi¬ 
an Express (Mukesh 
Mehta, Bombay) 


HYDERABAD. After 
^‘service with courtesy’', 
comes “dacoity with humil¬ 
ity " The incident was re¬ 
ported by residents of 
Alwal in Ranga Reddy Dis¬ 
trict, adjoining Hyder¬ 
abad The dacoits struck at 
two houses late on Tues¬ 
day night and after reliev¬ 
ing the householders of 
cash and valuables, they 
touched the feet of the 
family elders and sought 
their forgiveness The first 
victim of the “courteous” 


gang was a retired army 
colonel He had come out of 
his house late at night on 
hearing some noise Im¬ 
mediately, the six-member 
gang pounced on him and 
forced him outside The.\ 
ransacked the house and 
took aw ay silvt r articles 
worth Rs 3,000 However, 
before leaving, the\ pros¬ 
trated themselves at ins 
feet one after another and 
sought his indulgence. The 
gang stnic k next at a 
hou^e nearby After hav¬ 
ing forced the inhabitants 
to open the door and hand 
over the ke\, they took 
aw ay Rs 8,000 cash and a 
gold chain from the mother 
of the house ow ner Here, 
again, the dacoits pros¬ 
trated themselves before 
the terror-stricken women 


iwiTHOUT 

COMMENTf 


• The police end tiie ermy 
cannot save P«hjtd>. Piety 
and ideology can^-Ashok 
Mitni, fonner finance 
miniater of West Beni^l 
and rejected economiat, 
in Th« Tel&ntaah 


• I don’t want to cross the 
line (referring to i^e Gor> 
khaland agitation) until 
things are as tiad aa in 
Punjab—Bajlv CteadM, in 
The Statesman 

• We are certain that both 
India and China will re> 
jqaect our status of neutral' 
itV'^^diw digme Skif ye 
Waagcltnk of Bhutan 


Union informati<»i and 
broadcasting minister, in 
the SunvUtv MttU 

• The press believes in 
negative report^. His 
only interested in poinUng 
out flaws... You don't go to 
smnenne's house tolkimirt; 
tlM) guttfflv-Afend SnliM:* 
«er Alyer, {ness adviser to 
Rajiv Gandhi, in the S»n*> 
day Ohservet 


I • Mews presentation 
I tends to be boring. Henco' 
forth, the newsr^er will 
I beashiedt0Mttu>lS>inhi8 
chair and pcant Olid the 
. places on the piap i^at 
have been mentkmed h) 

I thenewa'^AJttPmMtau 


L Hs 3C» lor the entry v 


Smita, of couinta, ww hftdf * 
a woman of aubstanae h^‘f\ 
was Margie to , 

wasIfeenaKuamtiitops, < 

’608. ‘Ihe ’7fla 

ta Patiln^Pto 


and b^ged her forgive¬ 
ness. 'Hie dacoits escaped 
before the police could be 
infonned —Indian Express 
(K.C. Fazal Ahmed, Cal¬ 
cutta) 


NEW DELHI* Army 
headquarters here have 
been trying to resolve a 
problem to which the 
brass-hats so far have 
found no solution. They 
have received several well- 
documented reports that 
the army recruitment cen¬ 
tres are ndden with fraud 
and scandal. One common 
racket involves w^hat is 
known as the “benami 
test”. It goi s like this: 
Ashok, 20, wants to join 
the army as a jawan. But 
he IS illiterate and perhaps 
undernourished and will 
surely fail the exam if he 
appears. So he asks a more 
likely candidate, Naresh, 
to front for him. Naresh 
submits an application, 
puts a thumb impression 
on It, calling himself 
Ashok, and passes the 




iiijstraiions [>obagN« Deb 


tests. At recruitment time 
the real Ashok simply en¬ 
lists with no questions 
asked. The racket was de¬ 
tected when an alert army 
doctor, on double-checking 
found that the man who 
was to be inducted was 
shorter than shown on the 
certificate of the prelimin¬ 
ary medical exam. An in¬ 
quiry established that , 
another person had taken 
the exam by proxy —Lidia 
Today (C.S. Loganathan, 
Coimbatore) 
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The flippant rule that in a race between 
passed pawns Black is better usually turns 
out to be true. Many openings feature Black's 
queenside counterplay trying to offset 
White's central supenonty Generally White 
tries to retain control, but when he fails to do 
so the game may well become a race. In 
such a race the queenside majority is usually 
to be preferred not least because it is more 
distant from a defending king in the 
endgame. This may sound blarney but it 
often turns out to be the case, as in the 
fo**owing game 

White. B Toth Black, S. Kindermann Modern 
Benoni Defence. Germany 1986 
1 F-Q4 I4-KB3 2 F-QB4 fM(3 

3 M-KB3 r^-B4 4 P-Qb PxP 

5 PxP P-03 6 N-B3 P-KN3 

7 N-Q2 QN-02 8 P-4(4 B-N2 

9 B-4(2 0-0 10 0-0 R-Kl 

11 P-QR4P-KN4 

The modem way of playing the Benoni. 
seeking to secure the K4 square for his 
pieces 



12 P-Kr<3 N-K4 
14 NxN RxN 
16 BxNP BxB 
18 NxN RxN 


13 N-B3 P-N5 
15 B-KB4 R-Kl 
17 PxB NxKP 
19 Q-B3 R-N5 


Exchanges have left the game sufficiently 
fluid for the weaknesses on Black's kingside 
not to be of great consequence With his 
queenside indefensible White is obliged to 
acquiesce to a straight race. 

20 0-KN3RxNP 21 BxP P-B5 


22 QP-Ol R-Bl 23 a-K5 P-486 

24 BxB KxB 25 P-N5 

Otherwise Black will always meet Q-K5 ♦ with 

Q-B3, the rook ending being favourable for 
him 

25 . ■ K-Nl 26 Q-K5 

PIAGR^ 

26 ... R-07! 

Very strong The threat is.. R- B4 surrounding 
White's pawn, but the real point is revealed 
three moves later 

27 RxR PxR 28 (hQA QxNP 

29 P-B4 Q-N3! 

Maintaining his advanced pawn, for if .30 QkP' 
R- B7'31 P-B5 Q-N3^ 

30 R-Ql R-B8? 

A repetition of the same theme - if 31 O^P 
R ~B7 White has no move 

31 P-06 RxR^ 32 K-B2 R-Ba+ 

33 Resigns 

After 33 KxR 0~N8+ Black makes a new 
queen 

MICHAEL STEAN 

(By .irrnnpnmont wiih ihe Oosefvpr] I 


RIDGE 


On the first hand of a match you hold as 
West 

1(19 7^853 4 J98524> 10 86 
The bidding goes- 


South 

West 

North 

East 

- 

- 

- 

!♦ 

44 

No 

5^ 

No 

&♦ 

No 

No 

No 


Nothing in life is easy What do you lead^ 
Most players would lead a trump, or the 
fourth best diamond. 3ome would try their 
luck in one of the unbid siats. They might 
possibly kill an entry to one of dummy’s long 
suits, but they would have to guess the right 
suit. 



The opponents have not cue-bid 
diamonds, so perhaos a diamond will stand 
up. And if you're going to lead a diamond, 
why not the jack? It may be important for 
your hand to be on lead at trick two And so it 
was, the full hand being 


♦ <5 7 

mubs 

♦ J 9 8 b ? 
•►1086 


Dealer East Love all 

4P A K 0 9 / 6 
♦ 74 3 
4^A7? 


♦ 432 
4PJ104? 

♦ AKQ6 

♦ K J 


♦ AQJ 1086b 

♦ 10 

•►09543 

The jack of diamonds, followed by a club 
switch, beats the contract. A !ow diamond, 
and a club return, is not quite good enough, 
nor IS an opening club 

TERENCE REESE 

(By arranqempnt with thp Ooaorver) 


QUESTIONS 

1. Which is the world's noisiest city? 

2. In mythology, who is the Roman 
goddess of women, childbirth and 
the moon? 

3. In 17th century England, two peo¬ 
ple were called Old Nick. One was 
Satan. Who is the other? 

4. What is chrysocracy? 

5. Who was the first person to trans¬ 
late the Koran into Bengali? 

6. What do, the following have in 
common: whale, tiger, elephant, 
blue, hammerhead? 

7. What In geography, is ladang? 

8. Who fought the battles of Lake 
Trasimene, Cannae and Zama? 

9. The Kahuta midear oompleK is in 


Pakistan. Where is the Tajura nuc¬ 
lear complex? 

10. Who said about whom. "We owe 
him so much. He freed mankind 
from the hot lunch”? 

11. Who developed the theory of sur¬ 
plus value? 

12. Where are the Drygaisky moun¬ 
tains? 

13. Which historian is called the 
father of lies and the first sight¬ 
seer’? 

14. Where Is Halim airport? 

15. In the Indian stock markets, who 
are called te/iwallas and man- 
diwallas? 
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ACROSS; 

5. Such a sky is not necessarily lit up with celebrities (6) 

6 Milky constituent has a bag at home (6) 

9. Iron row belonging to a Persian, e.g (6) 

10. Stubborn old boy, you are. we hear, in an appointment. (8) 

11. Secretion for roasting'? (4) 

12. Hollow, if with cereal, could be used for oral hygiene (10) 

13. Fraternity of fellow thug*? Not necessarily. (11) 


16. But this study is not always a popular one (10) 

21. Let fall medical man on work. (4) 

22. Chosen few, with one on voting (8) 

23. Girl holds former additional building. (6) 

24 500 on old city, except the audience-chamber. (6) 

25. Trapped when learner gets out of tangled surroundings. (6) 


DOWN: 

1. About the pungent drink returning, get a container (8) 

2 Cooked in oil around nine, initially, for an ally (6) 

3. Snack for the desert hag, we hear (8) 

4 Fear disclosed by casual shirt by mistake. (6) 

5. Mountain man belonging to a girl found in health resort* (6) 

7 Be aware of surgical room in pleasant environment (6) 

8 The bedspread to deal with discomfort, we hear (11) 

14 Boundary marking not necessarily fatal (8) 

15 Alternatively, noise on a railway is commonplace (8) 

16 Made well by having tilted, it’s said (6) 

17 Persuaded method of payment about chopper (6) 

19. Happens when dogs support rising firm. (6) 

20 Longs for '84, e.g , on both poles (6) 


SoMon to Crosswem No. 26 

AcritS: 1 Steward 5 PastirT>e 9 Reels 10 Seachange 11 Perpetual 12 Ruche 13. 
Sabre 15 Branchout 16 Pretender 19 Later 21 Eager 23 Ponderous 25 Inaugural 
26 A gain 27 Rosette 28 Notches 

Dnm: 1 Scrapes 2 Execrable 3 Aisle 4 Disturbed 5 Pearl 6 Spherical 7 Ionic 8 
Everest 14 Eyebnght 16 Adrenalin 17 Osteopathia Premier 20 Resents 22 Goads 
23 Puree 24 Exact 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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Of two CMs and arrack deals 



NTR and MGR. deals within deals? 


N T Kama Kao pulled a 
last one on his min¬ 
isterial colleagues and 
officials as well as that of 
Tamil Nadu Camping in 
Madras for three days 
allegedly to discuss the 
Telugu Ganga Project to 
supply water from the 
Krishna to Madras, minis 
ters and officials were 
kept busy with piles ot 
files and documents The 
meeting was to take place 
m Port St George on a 
Sunday morning Con¬ 
cerned mmiste'rs and offi¬ 
cials of both Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu 
had assembled in the con 
ference hall of' the Secre¬ 
tariat, except the chief 
ministers of the two 
states No one bothered to 
find out what the two 
leaders were going to talk 
about There was no dis¬ 
pute between the iwm 
states on any aspects of 
the pro]cct except that 
Tamil Nadu had to pav 
arrears of Rs 133 crores 
to Andhra Pradesh But 
f4TR* before coming to 
Madras, said in Hyder¬ 
abad that he com¬ 


ing with a begging bowl to 
collect dues from Tamil 
Nadu 

When the clock struck 
12 00 V R Nedun- 
che/hiyan, Tamil Nadu fi- 
nance minister, 

announced to the waiting 
teams that the two chief 
ministers were simul¬ 
taneously afflicted with 
some ailment and called 
off the meeting No new 
date for the Telugu- 
Ganga talks was fixed as 
there was nothing for the 
two to talk about If Hama 
Rao is keen on completing 
the project, he should in¬ 
itiate talks with the Kar¬ 
nataka chief minister, 
Ramaknshna Hegde, and 
Maharashtra chief minis¬ 
ter S B Chavan who had 
raised certain objections 
to the scheme as con¬ 
ceived by Andhra 
Pradesh, holding up cen¬ 
tral clearance 

MGR had invited NTR 
to Madras for entirely 
different reasons Telugu 
Ganga talks was used as a 
cover From 1 January, 
sale of arrftck (ewntrv 


liquor) was scheduled to 
cease in Tamil Nadu 
Arrack bottling and 
blending units and letail 
outlets controlled by a 
cartel had been the big 
gest donor to the 
AIADMK coffers MGR 
wanted the units to be 
rehabilitated in Andhra 
Pradesh and give some 
tips to NTR on how to 
milk the arrack trade 
During his three-day so¬ 
journ in Madras, the con¬ 
cerned parties were intro¬ 
duced to NTR and the 
necessary deals struck 
The Telugus, whose self 
respect NTR claims to 
have restored by edging 
out the Congress(I) from 
Andhra, could now look 
forward to expertise from 
Tamil Nadu m running 
their arrack industry A 
grateful Rama Rao drove 
to MGR’s Ramavaram 
Garden residence to take 
leave of his “elder 
brother” 

The two hugged each 
other and shed tears of 
joy, forgetting for a mo¬ 
ment that they were sup¬ 
posed to be indisposed^ 


Research, 

MGR style 

O ne of the unfulfiUect 
wishes of the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister, M G, 
Ramachandran, is to be 
accepted as a Tamil and 
not as a Malayalee, which 
he IS C. Ponnaivan, law , 
minister, who has been on ' 
a shaky wicket following 
the sackinR of R M 
Veerappan and other anti* 
Jayalahtha ministers ,, 
managed to get S. Rasu, 
associate professor of 
epigraphy in Tamil Uni¬ 
versity. Thanjavur, to 
undertake "research” to 
establish that the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister is a 
real Tamil, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Menon community 
of Kerala to which he be¬ 
longs. The project wa.s 
funded by a sugar baron 
in the state Rasu's 
labours have resulted in d 
glossy, multi-coloured 
book called Senlhamizh 
Velir MGR (MGR, a pure 
iamil agriculturist) 

The book traces MCiK's 
ancestry in the back¬ 
ground ol migration of 
population between K<in- 
gu Nadu (Coimbatore- 
Salem region of Tamil 
Nadu) and Chera Nadu 
(Kerala) Citing epig- 
raphical. archival and 
literary “evidence” as 
well as drawing on copper 
plates and palm leaf m-' 
scriptions, Professor 
Rasu "establishes” that 
MGR’s forefathers be¬ 
longed to the Mannadiar 
community of Kongu 
Nadu who had migrated 
to Chera Nadu Ponnaivan 
might have won a tempoi- 
arv ieprie''e from the 
guillotine but the hitherto 
prestigious name of 
Tamil Universitv has 
been besmirched bv thiA 
kind of tatlor-mude re¬ 
search 

Mi^a fCuoibahonam 
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Purohit’s crores 

F or politicians who 
have many treasures 
chests tucked away m 
their cupboards along 
with all the skeletons— 
wives, sons and even 
fathers are handy as a 
‘face-saving' measures. 
It was former finance 
minister Pranab 
Mukherjee who showed 
the way when he made 
his wife declare the 
family’s assets of Rs 15 
lakhs as her property. 
Another Congress (1) 
Member of Parliament, 
Banwarilal Purohit, has 
now taken the cue and 
has used the names of 
his non-working wife, 
25-year-old son and 75- 




Prnwb Mukhwiw: lax •VMlon? 

year-old father to re¬ 
portedly declare Rs one 
crore under the Union 
finance minister’s 
amnesty scheme. The Rs 
one-crore declaration is 
no surprise considering 
that Purohit owns the 
brisk-selling Ashoka 
vanaspati firm and the 
Hitavada daily which, 
according to reports, 
ahowedalossof Rs three 
orores this year. Ban¬ 
warilal Purohit had ear¬ 
lier displayed his close¬ 
ness to the Prime 
IfflniSter by inviting 
Um as 'Chief guest for 
Hitavada'% golden 
jubilee celebrations, and 
stuck to hhn for an hour. 


Bhajan LaFs 
holiday 

H olidayers who flock¬ 
ed to the Jim Corbett 
National Park, one of the 
country’s premier wild¬ 
life sanctuaries and a re¬ 
fuge for the endangered 
tiger, were in for some 
disappointment. All book¬ 
ings at the guest house for 
the year-end stood cancel¬ 
led till 31 December 1986 
Reason; the union minis¬ 
ter of environment and 
forests, Bhajan Lai, and 
his family had booked the 
guest house for a vaca¬ 
tion. Among those whose 
bookings were cancelled 
was also a secretary to 
the union government. If 

Darjeeling, 
Delhi and 
Dehradun' 

S ubash Ghisingh, the 
leader of the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front 
(GNLF), has been desper¬ 
ately trying to establish 
his bonafides, in <two 
cities of north India; Be- 
Ihi and Dehradun. Delhi, 
in order to build a rap^rt 
with the central govern¬ 
ment and Dejiradun, to 
woo the large number of 
Gorkha ex-sCrvicemen 
who live in the area. He 
was in Delhi for a full 
week in December. On 17 
December, he went to the 
home ministry office in 
North Block and tiifd to 
meet the home minister 
Buta Singh. Not finding 
him there, he met the 
home secretary C.G. 
Somiah and handed over 
to him a memorandum of 
demands. Stirangely, not 
only did the home secret¬ 
ary accept the memoran¬ 
dum b^elso'f rranged for 
Ghisin^sreeertmnon on 
the tO'Begdog- 

ra the hext (ay.'udwn the 
Prime ^dinlster Wea tour- 



Bha)an Lai 

it was a happy new year to 
Bhajan Lai, it was an un¬ 
happy old year to many 
others. 

ing West Bengal, Earlier, 
ChisinghhadcometoDelhi, 
to meet the home minister 
but since Buta Singh was 
busy with the visit of the 
Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov, the Gorkha 
leader left for Dehradun 
where he tried to mobilise 
support among the large 



number of iSmkha 
serviceimm Utok there. 
GMsinpandJipiltt ewer 
conmemons cheated hi 
Hotel lUijiakeiHil nlhder 
pseudflmywSf 
Ghfamw^s 
the OtwidifMi kM mLm 
leave 


Jew money, 
Bahai temple 

T he magnificent lotus¬ 
shaped Baha’i temple 
in New Delhi, apart from 
having added one more 
beautiful edifice to the ci¬ 
ty’s skyline, seems to 
have infuriated Muslim 
fundamentalists and a 
section of the Urdu press. 
The hostility to the 
Baha’is is natural. The 
Baha’is look up to Bahaul- 
lah Khan as their prophet 
and believe that a new 
prophet 16 born every 
1,000 years, -something 
which Muslims regard as 
blasphemy. It is said that 
the Baha’i temple in Delhi 
has been built at a cost of 
Rs 300 crores with the 
assistance of Israel, Bri¬ 
tain and the USA. 

TheShukla 

brothers 

T he tibubled Congres- 
s(I) in Madhya 
Pradesh might soon see 
an unexpected some¬ 
rsault; Snyama Charan 
Shukla, the former chief 
minister of the state, who 
has been knocking on the 
doors of the Congresad)' 
but who was so long pre¬ 
vented from Joining the 
party by bis arch-rival in 
the state, Arjun Singh— 
the man responsible for 
unseating him as chief 
minister with the help of 
D.P. Miahra—may after 
all come to terms with hjs 
fate. S.C. Shukla, whpM 
younger brother V.C*, 
Shulda also bOongs to 
anti-Ariun Stogb «ajf»>„ 
has recently hsien 
ink Arjun Sra4l^,aii«hijjfr 
neeldaicei- 

miLPtfibEi^lKeard 

s gjtth 
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Wills Filter set the filter trend in cigarettes 
long years ago. Today it*s still the finest. 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked virgi 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it. 
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Today, no oth^ 

scooter has become 
a success as 

theNV. 


A superb combination of technology, 
durabili^ and features best suited 
for the Indian user, the NV has emerged 
a runaway success among scooters. 



IMLVesiNilSONV. 

Ihe scooicrliMfswIiHiliigthe 
hearts of tens of AomsumIs <? 
users across the coontiy. 

With its stunning style and 
technological superiorly. 

Safety and durablliy. 

And, an amazing new value-for- 
money. 

Ihe ranaway success that set 
anewrecordi 

With a sophisticated 
production plant.that's only 
3 years old,rolling out the NV at the 
record-breaking rate of 12,000 
scooters per month, nearly SO.OOO 
numbers of this mnaway bestseller 
have already reached their proud 
Customers - In |ust 16 weeks of its 
launch, A new record in scooter 
production indeed! 

Discover the NVfeelngttNfaqrl 

If you're in the waiting for a LML 
Vespa scooter, vbit our nearest 
showroom today. 

Test ride the LML Vespa 1 SO NV. 


Feel its distinct difference in 
technology, performance, style, 
durability and safety. 

Compare its outstanding value. 

You'll agree, atTK>ng all scooter 
choices, here's the one that's truly 
ahead. 



And now, h our Indlllon of meeting 
specdk customer needs, theNV comes kii 
3-geir model loo-the NV3-T1UIXNV 




NV 

TheP*^}^ng 


'cooters 


Vespa Ca Company ijrrM A joint \«ntured|||(LohiQ Machines Um^ 





Why is India the centre 
of the heroin trade? 

Why is heroin freely on 
sale on our streets? 

Why do we have half a 
million addicts? 

















For smooth engine performance 

trust CasttoiSUVlTT 


Ordinary engine oils cause 
excess/Ve spark plug fouling, 
deposits on piston heads and 
choking of silencei. 

Ihe end result - starting problems, 
poor pick-up and higher fuel 
consumption 

Use Castml SUPERTT and note the 
improvement in engine performance. 

You need just 20 ml * per litre of 
petrol Choose from sachets of 
20 mi. and 40 mi, or packs of 250 ml.. 

500 ml., 1 litre and 5 litres. 

A vailable with leading spare part dealers. 



SjlNDROL 

Lubricants & Specialities Ltd. 


cmiHsmRn 

The oil that keeps your engine running like new 


* During \iifarranty period as recommended by the manufacturer 
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India has become an 
important transit point in 
the international drug route 
and more and more young 
people in the country are 
becoming hooked on 
narcotics Why is India the 
centre of the heroin trade 
Why do we have 
half-a-mill ion addicts’ 
Tooshar Pandit and Ritu 
Sarin investigate 
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The re-emergence of 
Shared Joshi 

With Sharad Pawar leaving 
the ranks of the Opposition 
m Maharashtra and joining 
the ruling party, Sharad 
Joshi, the charismatic 
leader of the Shetkari 
Sanghatana, has once again 
come into the limelight. 
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interview with Sharad 
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A muddied image 
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In defence of human 
rights 

Why are more and more 
army personnel moving the 
civil courts for the 
redressal of their 
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Surcharge scheme stays 
grounded 
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collecting the proposed 
passenger fee for lAAI. 
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Real You, author Pino 
Gilioli answers these and 
other such puzzling 
questions 
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Known for luxurious beaches, and 
scenic spots, Visakhapatnam offers 
some of the most delightful sights to 
the tourists. 

Dolphin’s Nose, a nature caived 
hillock facing the sea, has a 
powerful lighthouse that can signal 
64 km out to sea. In the calm of the 
evening, the view is breathtaking. 
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Long stretches of foam washed 
beaches, add to the tranquil 
surroundings. The Ramakrishna 
Mission beach is the most luxurious 
of them all 
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Experience Vizag. 

And you 11 never say 
a beach is a beach is a beach... 


The picturesque and lush vegetation 
of Araku Valley, fills the senses with 
a rare delight. 

Simhachalam, 16 km.away from 
Visakhapatnam, is known for its 
famous temple of Varaha 
Narasimha located in picturesque 
surroundings. 


Bhecmiimpatnam, 35 km from 
Visakhapatnam is an idyllic pleasure 
resort at the mouth of the rivei 
Goslham. Here you’ll find the 
remains of a Dutch Colony 




Come to Vizag, Andhra Pradesh 
For a memorable holiday. 




Andhra Pradesh Tourism 

1st Floor, Gagan Vihar, 

M.J. Road, H yd era bad-500 001. 
Telephones: 556493, 42835, 77192, 
70087, 233384, 233385. 

Grams: APTOUR 
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R aj Narain loved the 
glare of light and he 
played to the gallery all 
his life. Even in death, he 
had the strobelights on 
him as people wept at the 
passing away not only of the giant-killer of RaeBareili 
but also an honest politician who could laugh at himself 
and make others laugh—a breed which is nearly 
extinct these days. He defeated Indira Gandhi twice— 
once in an election petition and later in the 1977 
elections. He masterminded, in collusion with Sanjay 
Gandhi, the ouster of another Prime Minister, Morarji 
Desai, and finally caused the downfall of yet another 
Prime Minister, Charan Singh, after the latter refused 
to face the Lok Sabha for a trial of strength. “The death 
of Raj Narain has deprived the country of it.s most 
eccentric and controversial public figure in half a 
century,” said The Times of India in its editorial on 1 
January, 1987. These words, perhaps, summed up the 
life and times of Raj Narain best. Indeed, he had 
carved a niche for himself in India’s politics. To say 
that the vacuum left behind cannot be filled up will not 
be a formal statement, which is made at the time of all 
deaths. Raj Narain’s place, indeed, cannot be filled. 

I vividly remember two incidents which amazed me 
for his determination to walk the path alone. The first 
was in early 1980, soon after the Maya Tyagi rape case 
in Baghpat. The nation had been shocked by the 
incident. A parliamentary delegation led by the then 
home minister, Giani Zail Singh, visited Baghpat. 
While the MPs were meeting the people at the guest 
house of a sugar mill, the crowds suddenly began 
moving away, towards the boundary wall. The irrep¬ 
ressible Raj Narain had arrived and the village folk 
found in him a greater attraction than the official 
delegation headed by the home minister. The second 
Incident was during the last Lok Sabha elections, when 
he contested against Charan Singh from Baghpat. 1 
travelled with him in the Chaudhury’s stronghold to 
realise that he was fighting a losing battle. But Raj 
Narain was determined to oppose the man whom he 
had proclaimed as his “Ram” (with himself as Hanu- 
man) because he felt that the Chaudhury’s politics was 
wrong. Rarely do we find politicians who stick their 
necks out for a cause which they believe to be right, 
howsoever unpopular their stand may be. 

R aj Narain has mostly been portrayed as a jester. 

Sunday was the first to call him one, on its cover of 
24 Jiily, 1977. He had appeared in our cover story for 
the first time on 3 April, 1977, with the word “Victory” 
boldly superimposed on his chest: the story was on the 
win of the Janata Party. Through the Janata days, Raj 
Narain appeared on the cover of Sunday many times: 
16 July, 1978 <T7ie party is over); 25 March, 1979 (his 
exclusive inti^iew to MJ. Akbar, RSS is fascist and 
communal)'^ July. 1979 (Raj Narain declares independ¬ 
ence); 29 July, 1979 (portrayed with the new PM, 
.Charan Singh,’’Backwards, March!); and finally on 2 
Sq>t6mber, 1979 (The full story of the Raj Narain- 
Satifay Gandhltalks by Baron Sengupta). In fact, if one 
were tb use Sunday as source material for the politics 
of tibe Janata period, then each of these issues would 
form the baae-^one has to oidy look out for Raj Narain 
i on tbie cover. ’ 

.M., ___ i -— . r ,.... —_ _ __ -,■ _ __ - . .. 


While he met Sanjay 
Gandhi several times in 
1979 at the residence of 
his industrialist friend, 
Kapil Mohan, and plotted 
the downfall of Morarji 
Desai, it was said that Raj Narain was corrupt. What 
did socialist Raj Narain, the man who defeated K.K. 
Birla in a Rajya Sabha election in 1974, have in 
common with Mohan? They both had met at a Durga 
temple and found common ground in spiritual dis¬ 
courses. They both went to a number of babas and 
swamis together. (Raj Narain had stunned everyone by 
turning up for his swearing-in as a minister on 28 
March, 1977, with pedas given by a babas—he even 
offered one to the then acting President, B.D. Jatti, 
before taking the oath.) Mohan was a close associate of 
Sanjay Gandhi and Indira Gandhi used her son’s links 
with an industrialist, who enjoyed Raj Narain’s confi¬ 
dence, to plot her way back to power. 

Raj Narain may have inspired irritation and con¬ 
tempt, but he was not one of those politicians whom the 
press can afford to ignore. With his passing away, 
Indian politics has been bereft of the much-needed 
whiff of fresh air. 


From our fllM: Ra| Narain aa a mlnlatar 
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A wedding in 
Pakistan 

I went to l^'akistan to attend the 
wedding of the son of an old 
friend of pre-partition days. Also 
to take a look at the village in 
which I was born and had not 
visited after 1 left it 60 years ago 
This week I will tell you about the 
wedding in some detail because 
not many of my non-Muslim read¬ 
ers have probably ever attended a 
Muslim wedding. Next week 
something of my village and the 
changes that have taken place. 

Our flight to Lahore was de¬ 
layed by four hours. None of the 
50 passengers seemed to mind 
very much as amongst us was an 
extraordinarily pretty young lady 
who sauntered about the lounge 
letting everyone see how pretty 
she was. As soon as she sat down 
she was surrounded by members 
of the airport staff and asked to 



Gossip Sweet 
And Sour 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Fifty minutes later at Lahore 
airport I had a second and closer 
look at her. We were amongst the 
privileged to be cleared out of 
turn through immigration and 
customs. She, because she was 
Salma Agha; 1, because of the 
all-pervasive influence of my host 
M.A. Rehman whose son Shahid's 
wedding I had come to attend. 

The Rehman’s three-storeyed 
house faces a canal on both sides 






Illustration Krislmondu CP-aki 


sign slips of paper. I sought en¬ 
lightenment from a fellow Indian 
who had been gaping at her and 
drooling in the mouth. “Salma 
Agha,’' he whispered reverential¬ 
ly. The name rang a bell. “Isn’t she 
the girl who went to London to 
marry a rich scallywag?” I asked. 
“The same,” he replied. “She 
changed her mind and married 
that fellow Javed who is sitting by 
her. You must have seen her 
Nikaahr^ I said I had not been 
invited but was going to Lahore to 
see one. 


of which affluent citizens of La¬ 
hore have built large houses. It 
was draped with multi-coloured 
bulbs from its sloping roof to the 
lawns. In the driveway were 
parked dozens of limousines: Mer¬ 
cedes, Toyotas, Suzukis, Datsuns. 
From the brightly lit interior 
came sounds of music, shouting 
and happy laughter. The 
bridegroom’s family were enter¬ 
taining relations and friends. I 
was passed down from cousin to 
cousin, their wives and daughters 
and engulfed in warm embraces 


of welcome. The feast was fol¬ 
lowed by song and dance. “Uncle, 
you Indians are Under the im¬ 
pression that we Pakistani women 
are suppressed by our menfolk,” 
said Rehman’s daughter Sameena 
who works with The Pakistan 
Times. “Take a look for yourself.” 

The stereo-system thundered 
Hey Jamalo, Youngmen in awami 
suits and girls in salwaar kameez 
formed a circle and began to 
dance. More masculine men and 
lovelier women I have yet to see. 
And what animation! The dancing 
was an impromptu mixture of 
Bhangra, Kathak, Rock and Waltz 
all rolled in one abandoned wav¬ 
ing of arms, wriggling of well- 
rounded bottoms colliding against 
each other with the rest of us 
clapping time. Currency notes 
were waived over the heads of the 
dancers and flung in a salver. 
Everyone was compelled to take 
their turn from matronly grand¬ 
mothers to toddlers under five. 
The champion was Laiqa, a 13- 
year-old schoolgirl from Karachi. 
From the vigour she displayed in 
her movements I could guess that 
she would one day make an excel¬ 
lent cabaret dancer but a difficult 
wife. 

Hey Jamalo was followed by a 
song in which a youngman pleads 
with the girl draped in latthey dee 
chaadar of slate colour to come 
and sit in froht of him and not pass 
by. More vigorous dancing accom¬ 
panied this song till it came to a 
frenzied crescendo with one going 
humma humma. 

Six years ago I had written that 
while Pakistan time was only 30 
minutes behind Indian standard 
time, Pakistan was 30 years be¬ 
hind India in its development. 
That is no longer true—not so far 
as ladies of the Rehman household 
are concerned. They assured me 
that what I was seeing was true of 
middle-class Pakistani families of 
today. 

It is not good for an old man 
with a dirty mind to see so many 
lovely damsels dance with such 
gay abandon just before he retires 
to bed. Through hours of fitful 
sleep 1 heApt itbe of the 

dhMoh Bmi vaiailf yearmng for 
Jamalo. I dreamed I was being 
served breakfast of live fish with 
open mouths wriggling in a mas- 
sive silver tureen. I did not need 
to consult Freud to interpret what 
it meant. I was roused at 5.15 aiti 
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I by sonorous cries emanating from 
a dozen loudspeakers placed at 
different points of the compass to 
remind me that Allah was Akbar 
(great). Although a non-believer I 
have never questioned the faithful 
about God’s greatness. 

The nikaah next morning was a 
sedate, all-male affair. We drove 
in a cavalcade to the residence of 
Colonel Zehur Elahi standing 
amid ten acres of lawn in the 
elitist of elite residential areas on 
the Mall. We were received by 
male members of Aaliya, the 
bride’s family and escorted to a 
large drawing-room. One wall had 
a sura of the Quran painted by 
Saadquain; facing it was a modern 
erotic Pakistani version of 
Mithun—also by the Quran callig- 
raphist Saadquain, Rehman pro¬ 
duced a quartet of printed 
nikahnamas (marriage con¬ 
tracts), filled in the details, had it 
attested by two witnesses and pas¬ 
sed it on to Qazi Noor Mohammed. 
He had one copy sent in to the 
zenana to get Aaliya’s consent and 
signature. When it was received 
back he read out the terms loudly 
so that everyone present could 
hear them. “Shahid Rehman, do 
you agree to take Aaliya, daughter 
of Zahur Ahmed, as your wife and 
agree to pay a dower of Rs 50,000 
on demand?” Shahid replied, “I 
do.” Qazi sahib intoned the 
appropriate lines from Surat 
Nisaa: '‘And give the women (in 
marriage) their dower as a free 
gift; but if they, of their own good 
pleasure, remit any part of it to 
you, take it and enjoy it with right 
good cheer.” 

We raised our hands to invoke 
Allah’s blessings and pray the 
union would be happy and fruitful. 
In turns we embraced the 
bridegroom, his father, father-in- 
law and wished them mubarak. No 
women appeared on the scene. 

Nikaah is not a marriage in the 
sense we understand it, but only 
the signing of an agreement to 
marry on terms specified in the 
contract. 

The female invasion took place 
in the evening when Colonel 
Zahur Ahmed’s household and 
friends dressed in their matrimo¬ 
nial best descended on the Reh- 
mans for the mehndi (henna) 
armed with dholaks and strong 
voices. Once more it was Jamalo, 
latthey dee chaadar and humma 


humma till the early hours of the 
morning. 

The milni (meeting) took place 
the next evening. It was very 
much like that in Hindu and Sikh 
weddings with the bride’s rela¬ 
tives welcoming us with garlands 
and embraces. For the first time 
, the bride appeared on the scene 
and the couple sat on throne- 
chairs to be congratulated and 
photographed, i noticed that quite 
a few women were in saris and 
without exception all were over¬ 
dressed, loaded with jewellery 
and sprinkled with gold and silver 
powder. Tables were laid out for 
600 guests. It was after 11 pm that 
we brought the doli (a Mercedes 
Benz) with the bride to our home. 
Jamalo and dholak took over and 
continued till 3 am before the 
bridal couple were allowed to re¬ 
tire to their bed chamber. 

Muslim weddings are a varia¬ 
tion of the Hindu with the excep¬ 
tion that while nikaah is a legal 
formality, Valeema (consumma¬ 
tion) is celebrated as the real 
event. The dawat^e-Valeema 
(feast of the consummation) at 
Rehman’s was attended by over 
700 guests. No one who is anyone 
in Lahore was left out. Staunch 
supporters of Zia’s regime broke 
bread with Benazir Bhutto’s 
henchmen and Maulanas of the 
Jamaat-e-Jslami. Amongst the 
guests were several Indian 
friends of the Rehmans who had 
come over for the occasion, in¬ 
cluding India’s ambassador S.K. 
Singh and his aide Rangachari. 

During my four-day stay in a 
Pakistani home I observed two 
things. One, that the well-to-do in 
Pakistan spend as lavishly on wed¬ 
dings as we do in India and regret 
having to do so. And the other was 
the courtesy shown tov/ards ser¬ 
vants. For one, they are paid much 
higher than ours (domestics get a 
minimum of Rs 800 per month 
with food, clothing and quarters; 
chauffeurs between Rs 1000-2000 
,per month). For another, speaking 
rudely to them is regarded infra 
dig; for boys it is puttar (son) or 
burkhurdar; for women bebay 
(mother) or maasi (aunt). This 
was as true of the Rehman ,house¬ 
hold as it was of the multi¬ 
millionaire, Taariq Sehgal, and 
the socialist Nawabzada Muzhar 
Ali Khan. This is something we 
could learn from them. 


Zia 


E very time I go to Pakistan I pick 
up some jokes about its head of 
state—most of them about his un¬ 
canny ability to outlast political 



IlluatratiOM Kn^hripndu Chaki 


opponents and his sense of public j 
relations. Zia is an Arain~a caste of j 
market gardeners who grow veget¬ 
ables. It IS said that having retired 
from his onerous duties, Zia was 
looking for something to do which 
would add to his pension. An old 
friend who knew Zia was an Arain, 
suggested that since he owned a lot 
of land they would go into growing 
vegetables on a 50-50 basis. “You do 
the work; what grows above the 
ground is yours, what grows below 
will be mine.” 

Zia readily agreed and planted 
seeds of potatoes, radishes, carrots. 
He got the sale price of the entire 
crop. 

His partner felt chagrined. “Next 
crop, I take all that grows below the 
ground and you take what grows 
above it.” 

Zia agreed. This time he planted 
cauliflowers, cucumbers, peas. 
Once more he got all the proceeds of 
the sale. 

Time came for the third planting. 
This time the landowner was deter¬ 
mined not to lose in the bargain. 
“Whatever grows below the earth 
and above it is mine; only the middle 
portion will be yours.” 

Zia agreed. And this time he 
planted sugarcane. The roots below 
and leaves on top went to the land- 
owner; the middle portion which has 
all the Juice fell to Zia’s share. 
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’87, here we come 


I write this on the last day 
of the year. No big deal 
there. I have never 
understood why people make 
such a production number 
out of It. The thirty-first of 
December is like any other 
day—It might as well be the 
nineteenth of May. Glancing 
through the dailies (I can’t 
do more than just glance— 
they are all so uniformly un¬ 
readable and dull) it was im- 
I possible to escape the “fes¬ 
tive” ads declaring the same 
old cliches which festive ads 
have been trotting out year 
after year, “Ring out the old. 
Ring in the new.” The plush¬ 
est five-star hotel in Bombay 
had a particularly off- 
putting ad this season—it 
showed a caricature of an 
obviously sozzled man, his 
eyes crossed, cap and tie 
askew, tongue lolling...it’s an 
invitation to spend the last 
few hours of the year at the 
hotel’s various restaurants. 

To end up looking like 
HIM??!! The tab for two this 
year runs well over a 
thousand rupees. Someone 
would have to pay me to 
spend the last hours of ’86 in 
that manner. The perfectly 
awful visual of the ad was 
meant to convey high spirits 
and bonhomie, one pre¬ 
sumes But it worked as such 
a total turn-off—which these 
hotel evenings are, in any 
case. Over-priced, imperson¬ 
al and synthetic, they offer 
about the worst way I can 
think of, of stepping into the 
new year. How can people 
possibly enjoy that contrived 
atmosphere, all those silly 
balloons and buntings, 
streamers and tooters? And 
that ominous-sounding roll 
of drums as the countdown 
to midnight gets underway, 
with the lights dimmed, the 
atmosphere hushed and the 
ridiculous “suspense” over 
the inevitable. Everybody 
grabs this once-a-year 
opportunity to grab every¬ 
body else with slobbering, 
boozy kisses distributed 
democratically to all and I 


sundry. Around 3 am south 
Bombay is jammed with “re¬ 
vellers” (read: drunks), who 
indulge in wholesale rowdy¬ 
ism in the name of “good¬ 
will” Over the years, this 
exercise has become more 
and more depressmg.Just the 
thought of being v itn a 
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room-full of near-strangers 
(even at one of those private 
parties for two hundred 
“close and intimate” friends) 
is a real downer, because 
you know that till the next 
New Year’s Eve, all you’ll 
hear about was who knocked 
back how many drinks, when 
the host and hostess reco¬ 
vered from their hang-over, 
which guest(s) passed out in 
the loo, how many crystal 
glasses were smashed and 
now many craters of Scotch 
were consumed. No thank 
you. New Year’s Eve “hap¬ 
penings” are not for me. 
Never have been. Even 
Tabassum compering a dis¬ 
mal Doordarshan “midnight 
special” is preferable to 
those. Forget the sparkle— 
it’s at least good for a laugh. 
And it’s for free! Which is 
more than can be said about 
five-star evenings or cham¬ 
pagne at friends^ with 
strings attached. 


Chocolate cream 
Impressions 

Received a very angry letter 
from a young(?) man in 
Jalandhar. He’d added “Pun- 


I jab” in brackets, just in case 
' 1 didn’t know of Jalandhar’s 
geographical location. I 
would have tossed it away as 
one of those standard crank 
letters had it not made me 
stop and think. This Mr 
Kumar had taken the trouble 
to fill three foolscap sheets 
(both sides) with his im¬ 
pressions on my Impress¬ 
ions. He was appalled and 
outraged .not without 
reason. He took particular 
offence at my piece on Elvis 
Presley, reminding me that 
the 60s and 70s were much 
more than Elvis and the Bea¬ 
tles eras. “It w is the time 
when India received its 
worst drubbing from China, 
when India was humiliated 
the world over and the illu¬ 
sion about India’s power was 
shattered. A time when India 
faced droughts and passed 
through trying times. Alas! 
The youth of India in Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi was totally 
unconcerned with all this. It 
was too busy swinging with 
Elvis and getting entrenched 
in Beatlemania.” He goes on 
to list the number of “firsts” 
India will be scoring in the 
21st century: 

• Highest number of 
illiterates in the world. 

• Highest number of 
blind, physically hand¬ 
icapped and disease- 
afflicted people in India. 

• Highest number of 
poor people in India. 

He then proceeds to scold 
me sternly by reminding 
people like me that “nations 
are not built by sitting in the 
Oberoi and the Taj, sipping 
imported Scotch and talking 
about Hollywood”. He warns 
that the five-star culture is 
the new culture which 
threatens to blow India off 
its feet, by requiring a per¬ 
son to spend his or her entire 
salary in one or two days. He 
describes people like me 
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(“the whole class of Shobha 
Des”) as “the chocolate 
cream of the metropolis” 
who record their views in 
“numerous funk magazines”. 
On reading Mr Kumar’s di¬ 
atribe, I felt duly penitent, 
terribly chastened and 
swore I’d never write about 
Elvis Presley again Madon¬ 
na, maybe. But never, never 
Presley. 


Dali hai! 


Whenever I come across a 
copy of Vanity Fair, I pounce 
on it and devour the contents 
hungrily. Of course, it’s terr¬ 
ibly chocolate cream and Mr 
Kumar would never i 

approve. But what the hell, | 

it’s unlikely that Vanity Fair | 

(yes, it also falls under the 
“funk” category) has an I 


agent in Jalandhar (Punjab). 
So Mr Kumar is spared. And 
so is Tina Brown, the ebul¬ 
lient VT editor. This issue 
carries a scoop, and as the 
gorgeous editor-in-chief 
crows in her editorial, 
“Sometimes a magazine is in 
the thrilling position of rnak- 
I ing history. This month’s 
Vanity Fair carries some ex¬ 
traordinary, almost shocking 
photographs that will surely 
be reproduced in books and 
exhibition^’ for years to 
come ” She is gloating over 
I her Hali exclusive- rare 
photographs and an inter¬ 
view with the 82-year-old 
wizard the world had 
assumed was either senile or 
comatose. She picked Hel¬ 
mut Newton to do the pic¬ 
tures because his “witty, 
daredevil, kinky, hyper- 
realistic eye was bound to 
appeal to Dali”. The old boy 


and the master of kink col¬ 
laborated to produce some¬ 
thing “fiercely memorable” 
Dali, the maestro of visual 
surprise, announced, “One 
must never conceal the 
truth,” and po.sed for the 
photographs in a special 
satin gown he had designed 
and had made for the photo 
session, refusing to camouf¬ 
lage the tube in his nose 
which keeps him alive. The 
interview itself is a bit of a 
let-down, as the master sur¬ 
realist drones on about his 
favourite, obsessive sub¬ 
ject—the rape of Europe. 
Dali refuses to speak of his 
wife and inspiration, Gala, 
who died in 1982 In fact, 
nobody expected him to sur¬ 
vive her. Today, he doesn’t 
keep even an image of her 
near him...it is too painful. 
Yet, their stormy marriage 
used to make international 
headlines with regular pub¬ 
lic spats. At the last re¬ 
corded one in the lobby of a 
Paris hotel, (iala (who must 
have been around 90 then) 
vigorously boxed his ears, 
while Dali feebly tried to 
pound her with his gold- 
handled cane! “The only dif¬ 
ference between me and a 
madman is that 1 am not 
mad,” Salvador Dali had de¬ 
clared. Today, he is getting 
ready to die, in his native 
town near Barcelona. A big 
thank-you to VF for “The 
Last Days of Dab”. 


A thought for ’87 


“According to recognised 
aerotechnical tests, the bum¬ 
ble-bee cannot fly because of 
the shape and weight of his 
body in relation to his total 
wing area. The bumble-bee 
doesn’t know this, so he goes 
ahead and flies anyway.” 

★ ★ ♦ 

From one Chocolate Cream- 
i er to another—.an exciting 
’87. May your worst night¬ 
mares come true. They 
couldn’t possibly be worse 
than our present reality. 
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The 

thirty-first of 
December is 
like any other 
day—it might 
as well be the 
nineteenth of 
May...Every¬ 
body grabs 
this 

once-a-year 
opportunity to 
grab 

everybody else 
with 

slobbering, 
boozy kisses 
distributed 
democratically 
to all and 
sundry 
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AIDS 


IN INDIA 



The new scourge 


A ids has come to India 
through foreigners 
and Indians who have 
travelled abroad (AIDS in 
India, 21—27 December) 
As a pi ecaution,the 
ministry of health should 
make it a rule for every 
foreign student arriving 
in India to take a blood 
test tor AIDS The minis 
try should also advise the 
foreign students already 
in India to take the test If 
they refuse, all facilities 
provided to them in India 
should be withdrawn Re- 
wenlly, a Kenyan student 
in Jabalpur has con¬ 
tracted AIDS In such 
cases, the government 
should take immediate 
steps to send the victim 
back to his country 
Sunt Svngupta, Bombav 


■ Since the shocking 
death of Rock Hudson, 
AIDS has given rise to 
pahic and fear amidst the 
educated people of this 
woild It )s heartening 
that adequate steps are 
being taken by various 
medical institutions and 
the go\ ernment of India 
to combat this dreaded 
disease Due to the 
prompt action on the part 
of doctors, some of the 
AIDS victims have been 
suitably treated 
Bhupendra Nath Bose, 
Jamshedpur 


m The way AIDS is 
spreading is a matter of 
great concern indeed. It is 
even more worrying to 
see that our society is not 
keen to eliminate pros¬ 
titution That IS the most 
common source of this 
dreaded disease. Shows 
like Hope ’86 are held to 
help a noble cause but no 
one seems to bother about 
the danger of AIDS. Of 
course, it has been proved 
earlier that our govern¬ 
ment wakes up only when 
it is too late 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

■ Though we are all 
aware Of AIDS, a lot of 
ignorance persists about 
the deadly disease. While 
there may not be cause 
for unnecessary fear, 
complacency can lead to 
digpster. Preventive mea¬ 
sures should be taken by 
the authorities, and the 
media should launch a 
propaganda against 
promiscuity and 
homosexuality. Moreov¬ 
er, those who have 
already contracted the 
disease should be treated 
sympathetically. 

Roshan Ravi, Ahrnedabad 

■ It was disturbing to 
learn that the dreaded 
disease has reached the 
shores of India. Though 
there is no cause for panic 
yet the Indian health au¬ 
thorities should be more 
vigilant, in the matter. 

The manner in which 
Pyari Bai, a suspected 
AIDS carrier from Cal¬ 
cutta, was allowed to 
simply vanish is indeed 
alarming. It is not enough 
to set up a special cell to 
detect AIDS cases; the 
suspected carriers should 
be isolated and proper 
arrangements made to 
treat them As rightly 
pointed out in the article, 
the government and the 
media must make the peo¬ 
ple aware of the new 
scourge. 

Sankar Chowdhury, 
Calcutta 


Keeping in shape 


l^hushwant Singh’s fit- 
JVness tips in fit as a 
fiddle (Gossip Sweet and 
Sour, 14—20 December) 
made delightful reading. 
Before going through the 
write-up I used to think 
that the famed colonist 
spent most of his time 
reading and writing. But 
it was nice to learn that 
Mr Singh takes care of his 
health unlike most Indi¬ 
ans. For those who are 
hard pressed for time, 
cycling is indeed a very 
good exercise. So is walk¬ 


ing or jogging. It is indeed 
worthwhile to “waste” 
precious minutes every 
day. 

T.S. Shankaran, 
Bangalore 

■ For those who are old, 
Yoga IS a very good exer¬ 
cise, especially since 
there are certain asanas 
which require very little 
effort. Moreover, a num¬ 
ber of chronic ailments 
can be cured by perform¬ 
ing Yoga every morning. 
R.K. Mehta, Bombay 


India’s big brothers 



Ra)lv Qandhl with Mikhail Gorbaohov 


T rue to its non-aligned 
stance, India has 
maintained cordial rela¬ 
tions with both America 
and the Soviet Union (In¬ 
dia and the superpowers, 
14—20 December). But 
sadly, our relations with 
the US have steadily de¬ 
teriorated and the Amer¬ 
icans have themselves to 
blame for it. In spite of 
India’s repeated pleas, 
the USA has not stopped 
supplying sophisticated 
arms to Pakistan which 
has led to tension in the 
sub-continent. On the 
other hand, Indo-Soviet 
relations have reached a 
new high under Rajiv 
Gandhi. The recent visit 
of Soviet leader Gor¬ 


bachov has only streng¬ 
thened Indo-Soviet ties. 
Amit Mathur, Sindri 

■ No matter what the for¬ 
mer foreign secretary 
feels, both the superpow¬ 
ers are trying to be 
friendly with India for 
their own selfish in¬ 
terests. India being an im¬ 
portant country in the 
sub-continent, the Amer¬ 
icans as well as the Rus¬ 
sians would like to have 
bases here for use in 
times of crises. And if we 
resist the evil designs of 
the superpowers, they 
will not hesitate to leave 
India in the lurch. 

A. Sekhar, Trivandrum 




Key to success 


Qpinion 


Playing a dangerous game 


T he photos of the dead 
persons on the first 
page of the cover story 
present a very pathetic 
sight (Terror unlimited, 
14—20 December) I fail 
to understand why the 
Centre does not take bold 
action against the terror¬ 
ists The Punjab problem 
IS getting more and more 
complex with every pas¬ 
sing day It IS a matter of 
regret that the Centre has 
not yet found any con¬ 
crete solution to the prob¬ 
lem If Sikh terrorists are 
allowed to kill innocent 
persons, fundamentalists 
belonging to other com 
munities may also take 
refuge in violence Re¬ 
sult there will be nothing 
but anarchy 

Param Hans Singh, Arrah 
(Bihar) 

■ There seems to be a 
confusion among the au¬ 
thorities as to which sec¬ 
tion IS primarily responsi¬ 
ble for curbing the activi¬ 
ties of the extremists— 
the state government, the 
Central government, the 
CRPF or the state police 
However, the people of 
Punjab firmly believe 
that only Rajiv Gandhi 
can perform the miracle 
Hence, Parliament should 
invest Mr Gandhi with 
more power so that he can 
implement the Punjab 
accord in letter and spirit 
The PM should not yield 
to the terrorists under 
any circumstances 
N Ellango, Tirunelveli 

■ Peace will return to 
Punjab only when religion 
IS separated from politics 
As Dalbir Singh has re¬ 
marked “Anyone con¬ 
trolling the Golden Tem¬ 
ple complex controls the 
Sikh polity ” This attitude 
must change The Centre, 
on Its part, should take 
early and effective steps 
to implement the Punjab 
accord. It is quite clear 


that the security forces in 
Punjab are not at all effi¬ 
cient They need to be 
improved Above all, the 
political parties should 
behave in a more re¬ 
sponsible manner They 
should stop “playing poli¬ 
tics” m Punjab The im¬ 
plementation of the Pun¬ 
jab accord and the 
separation of religion 
from politics alone can 
bring permanent peace in 
the state 

V N Narayanaswamy, 
Madras 

■ When will the blood¬ 
bath m Punjab end> Will 
the people there ever be 
able to sleep in peaces If 
the Bamala government 
has failed to tackle the 
terrorists, why isn’t the 
state being handed over 
to the army^ 

TS Raman, Madras 

■ Sunday highlighted the 
endless killing of inno¬ 
cents by terrorists in Pun¬ 
jab without however 
pointing out the root 
cause of this violent de¬ 
velopment The wary, 
however, feel that it is the 
“retribution” for India’s 
“original sin” of creating 
Bangladesh out of East 
Pakistan Had not India 


then exploited the rebel¬ 
lious situation in East 
Pakistan, to create a new 
and independent state, to¬ 
day Pakistan might not 
have been training and 
arming Sikh extremists 
with a vengeance to whip 
up hatred between Hin¬ 
dus and Sikhs in the hope 
of wresting an mdepen 
dent state out of India in 
retaliation The establish 
ment oi Bangladesh was 
hailed as a great victory 
for India and my fellow 
countrymen voted over 
whelmingly for the ruling 
party m India that en 
gineered this triumph We 
were not aware then, and 
could not at all foresee its 
repercussions in the 
Eighties, when India her 
self would be in the jaws 
of a crisis, like the one 
that befell Pakistan in 
1971 Pakistan, not torget 
ting its dismemberment 
in 1971, started to syste¬ 
matically brainwash a 
section of the Sikhs to 
prepare for a fight for 
independence, using the 
Golden Temple as the 
base of operations Be 
fore December 1971, one 
never heard of things like 
Sikh extremism or ter¬ 
rorism 

K Kumara Sekhar, Eluru 
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1 t was a pity to read the 
views of S Naeemud- 
dm, the coach of the 
national youth football 


team, on the conditions of 



Falling atandarda In soccer 


food, accommodation and 
psychological build-up of 
the players as reported m 
Indian soccer*s foster 
children (16—20 Novem 
ber) Such absurd state¬ 
ments were not expected 
of Naeem as he is a pro¬ 
duct of Hyderabad Has 
he forgotten his own past^ 
Has he forgotten where 
the Andhra Police used to 
stay, what diet they got’ 

If I am not wrong after 
practice the players of 
Andhra Police used to run 
to the tap for water Such 
statements are expected 
from our so-called nation¬ 
al coach P K Banei )ee 
but not from a person who 
was brought up by the 
late Rahim sahib In his 
lectures the late Rahim 
sahib used to say, “Eat 
whatever God has given 
you with contentment and 
it will become blood " 

1 am not against provid¬ 
ing nutritious food and 
other facilities to players 
but we must keep in mind 
that three-fourths of our 
population goes without a 
square meal per day May 
I ask these so-called great 
coaches, what food or 
facilities did Pele, Billy 
Wright, Mohammed Ah or 
PT Usha get during their 
formative years’ 

Shujaat All Khan, 
Hyderabad 
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T here’s been lit¬ 
tle to look for¬ 
ward to in life 
for 13-year-old 
Heniant But 
now there is something 
that IS relentlessly driv¬ 
ing him forward from day 
to da>"-but only towards 
certain death The eldest 
of SIX brothers and sis¬ 
ters. Hemant, a school 
dropout, lives in one of 
the back alleys of Bapana- 
gar in Karolbagh, New 
Delhi. His father is m hos¬ 
pital lighting a losing bat¬ 
tle against tuberculosis 
His mothei brings in the 
bread for the family by 
selling paper bags. But 
for the past two years, 
Hemant has been living in 
a work) of his own: he is a 
smack addict. 

He can face life only 
after he has chased the 
dragon: inhaled the dead¬ 
ly fumes of brown sugar, 
a gritty dust-coloured 
semi-synthetic and 
adulterated variety of he¬ 
roin, which he ritually 
melts on a cigarette foil 
thrice every day: in the 
morning, at noon and at 
night. He often does not 
have a clear idea of what 
it feels like to be sober. 
“The first time you do it, 
it IS great,” Hemant says. 
“The next thing you know, 
you want to do it again. 
Soon you are doing it all 
day, every day.” 

Hemant is just one of 
the hundreds of 
thousands of Indians who, 
in most major cities and 
towns, spend their hours 
he does: searching for 
their next fix. Even by 
conservative estimates 
there are about 1,50,000 
heroin addicts in Bombay, 
another 1,00,000 in Delhi 
and between 60,000 to 
70,000 m Calcutta; in In¬ 
dia, perhaps half a mil¬ 
lion. Some experts pre¬ 
dicted at a seminar in Cal¬ 
cutta last year that if pre¬ 
sent trends continue 
there would be about 15 
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Needle 


Once a vice of the wealthy, heroin—the 
deadly white plague—has invaded the 
country with the fury of a tornado. Will 
India survive the storm? 







million drug abusers in 
the country at the turn of 
the century. This is 30 
times more than the num¬ 
ber of heroin addicts in 
the USA which has stabil¬ 
ised at 500,000 and 20 
times more than the num¬ 
ber of heroin addicts 
worldwide. 

Heroin, an euphoria- 
inducing drug which was 
once primarily identified 
with the rich and the gla¬ 
morous, the chic and the 
smart, has penetrated all 
levels of society. A sur¬ 
vey conducted among 
132 students of Calcutta 
University shows that 
more than one-third of 
them arc drug abusers. 
Another survey suggests 
that one out of two Delhi 
high school students are 
addicts while one out of 
three college students are 
hooked on drugs. A Bom¬ 
bay hospital study shows 


Assembly of addicts 

Slum kids gather at an abandoned 
house lor their first fix of the day 


Setting the stage 

I Elaborate preparations are under way 
I before addicts get ready for a puff 


Meltdown 

Brown sugar or smack m 
chased by melting on a 
cigarette foil repeatedly 


1 ? 
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that one out of four addicts who 
came for de-addiction was from the 
working class. Of the 5,834 drug- 
pushers and drug addicts arrested 
in Delhi in the last three years, 5,206 
are from the underclass, the dwel¬ 
lers in the slums and the resettle¬ 
ment colonies accounting for more 
thanhalfofthem.GautamKaul,one of 
the country’s senior police officers 
who till recently was in charge of 
the Prime Minister’s security, 
thinks that at least 25 per cent of the 
Punjab police force use drugs in one 
form or the other. And, by their own 
admission, between 70 to 80 per cent 
of Delhi’s auto-rickshaw drivers 
smoke brown sugar. 

T he scourge is spreading with 
alarming ferocity On an aver¬ 
age, five drug-related deaths are 
recorded every day in Bombay. A 
Delhi hospital reports that whereas 
not a single case of heroin addiction 
came to its notice till 1980, the white 
plague now accounts for nearly 75 
per cent of drug abusers seeking 
help. Dr G C. Munjal, who treats 
addicts in Delhi’s G B Pant Hos¬ 


pital, says: ‘Tf the number of people 
turning up at the hospital for help is 
any guide then one can safely con¬ 
clude that smack addiction is in¬ 
creasingly getting out of hand.” Dr 
Harish Bhalla, who runs a private 
de-addiction clinic in the capital, 
sounds even more alarming “I am 
positive there are more than 
2,00,000 heroin addicts in Delhi 
alone,” he says. 

‘’Heroin is a drug,” says Rudolph 
W. Giuliani, US attorney for the 
southern district of New York, “that 
disproportionately affects the poor 
and it is the drug most closely 
connected with violent crimes.” 
Anil is living testimony of this dire 
conclusion. He is barely 14 years old 
and lives in a typical, squalid slum 
in a Bombay suburb. He works in an 
illicit distillery. It is an irregular job 
since the distillery shuts down at 
the slightest hint of trouble But 
Anil has been addicted to heroin for 
the past two years and he must find 
money to buy his daily dose of 
euphoria. “What do I do?” he asks. 
He does the obvious: steals. 



Taking guard 

An addict holds a com between the 
teeth to avoid scorching of his mouth 


In a fU 

After inhaling the fumes an addiCt gets 
high and is thoroughly drained out 


An addict needs at least one gram 
of brown sugar a day to keep him 
going. Usually he divides it into 
three equal portions to get high 
thrice daily. The street value of one 
gram of brown sugar is around Rs 
60. Few can afford the purer varie¬ 
ty, a gram of which costs more than 
Rs 200. Heroin is an expensive 
addiction and it is pretty clear why 
the addicts from the ghettos are 
driven to the underworld. Rajiv 
Banerjee, a reformed addict, ack¬ 
nowledges that it is quite normal for 
an addict to steal, rob and even 
commit murders to get money to 
pay for his next fix. “I know of some 
addicts who hang around the Lake 
area (in Calcutta). One boy even 
committed cold-blooded murder on 
the road to get Rs 12 for his next 
morphine dose,” he says. 

Eventually an addict turns a 
pusher too—as Sunita has. Married 
to an Arab, she apd her only child 
live in a Delhi resettlement colony 
with her parents. It was her hus¬ 
band who gave her the first drag of 
smack. Now, while she waits for her 
husband to make his rare 
visits from a far-off land 
she has been sucked into 
the dark world of drug- 
pushers to sustain her 
addiction. Once perceived 
as furtive figures ped¬ 
dling their ware only in 
the darkness of the night, 
the pushers today are out 
in the open, no less bla¬ 
tant than the users. They 
are even known to stand 
before schools in Calcutta 
selling drugged ice 
creams and other 
savouries. Delhi alone can 
boast of about 10,000 
drug-pushers drawn 
mostly from the rough 
and the rugged Sashi 
community whom the 
British had blacklisted as 
a criminal tribe (see box). 
"Let me confess,” says Dr 
Munjal, "over here smack 
is freely available every¬ 
where, even on the corri¬ 
dors of the hospitals.” The 
formidable walls of Tihar 
jail are no great barrier 
for drug-pushers. 

The problem is by no 
means unique to India. In¬ 
deed, it is now sweeping 
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Prize cache 


S hortly before dawn on Thursday 8 January, 1986, 
two vans carrying men from the Directorate of 
Revenue Intelligence (DRI) and the Customs pulled 
up in a desolate stretch on the the outskirts of Tala 
San, a quiet village 150 km from Bombay, on the 
Maharashtra-Gujarat border The visitors getting 
of! the van moved towards a secluded farmhouse a 
few yards away and waited for the sun to rise The 
raid that followed at daybreak yielded a rich har¬ 
vest 4672 kg ot tpp-grade hashish, 615 5 kg of 
brown sugar and a small quantity of Mandrax 
tablets, hidden under the haystacks in the farm 
house Valued at around $ 7 billion on the streets of 
New York, this is the largest-ever single¬ 
consignment seizure of heroin anywhere in the 
V orld 

The cache, smuggled in from Pakistan through 
the Kutch frontier, was neatly packed in three lots 
Stashed in gunny bags marked ‘Product of Pakistan’, 
was the consignment of brown sugar which carried 
brand names that were distinctly of Pak-Afghan 
origin The enforcement agents, however, failed to 
catch the kmg-pin Iqbal Mohammed Memon an 
associate of Bombay’s underworld boss Karim Lala 
Memon is believed to have fled to Dubai 
Some seven months later, on Sunday, 24 August, 
the drug enforcement agents hit the jackpot again 
when thev intercepted a truck on the Ahmedabad 
Express Highway near Khandivih The vehicle was 
loaded with 260 bags of clay powder But under the 


pile were packages containing 472 kg of heroin and 
over 1000 kg of hashish, a booty worth another $ 5 
billion in US markets The truck, it transpired later, 
was hired by one Karim Khan and had left Jodhpur 
in Rajasthan for Delhi on 18 August with stones 

However, midway through, at Bikaner, Karim 
Khan transferred the load of stone to another truck 
and replaced it with bags of clay powder After 
switching the cargo, the truck was marshalled to 
Phalodi, a desolate village, where it was parked for 
the night Early in the morning of 20 August, Karim 
Khan left for Jaisalmer instructing the driver to 
take the vehicle to a pre-determined spot on Jodh¬ 
pur Road and wait for him The next day Karim 
Khan returned in a jeep accompanied by an associ¬ 
ate, Chotu Khan,and they pul a further load of 25 
packages into the parked truck Karim Khan then 
took charge of the vehicle and started Ins journey to 
Bombay But before he could reach his destination 
he was nabbed 

The third most important seizure in the country 
was made by the BSF, again in Rajasthan In the 
night of 3 February, 1986, the BSF personnel posted 
along the Indo-Pak border in Rajasthan opened fire 
on a group of smugglers who were trying to enter 
India from Pakistan Though the drug runners 
escaped they left behind 310 kg of fine quality 
heroin valued at over $3 billion in US markets 

Rajiv Bagchi with bureau reports 


THE DRUG DELUGE 
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• The ftoures show all-India total seizures—internal Import and export 
« Opium The steep tall recorded in 1986 is due to drop in the quantity seized at 


to less than 50 kg during 1986 


the point of importation from over 3,000 kg in 10|83«84 to around 900 kg m 1985 and 


• Baida From around 20 000 Kg seized in 1983-64 the figures jumped to over 46 000 kg in 1965 IndiGidons are tliatthe rfilng trend will continue (3in/a cultivation 
in Indie is to be banned by i990 Most of the ganja Is smuggled in from Nepal 

• NMidfli Urge quantities come to India from Afghanistan ana Pakistan through Punjab Smuggled m lUdiithab and Kuteh bordere 

e Herein) Seizures have increased by over 20 times between 1983 and 1986 Almost tns entire quantlW poufi pilt^ lndo*N( border In Punjik Belisthan and Hutch 
sectors Recant disturbing trend are the attempts to push in Thai heroin through Indo-Nepaion border. A pirticaiir Mid, TIQER hai been leizld In 
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across the sub-continent and beyond 
like a raging inferno—consuming 
practically everyone who crosses 
its path. In Nepal, the number of 
drug abusers has multiplied from 
only 14 in 1974 to 25,000. In Sri 
I^nka, there were only 50 or so drug 
abusers in 1981. Now their number 
exceeds 3,000, The number of 
addicts in Burma is around 50,000. 

B ut the worst hit is Pakistan. Till 
1980, Pakistan, despite being a 
major producer of raw opium, did 
not have a serious domestic drug 
problem and heroin was virtually 
unknown. For decades, the bulk of 
the West’s supply of heroin went 
from the region known as the Gol 
den Triangle which includes parts 
of Thailand, Laos and Burma. Pakis¬ 
tan, situated on the edge of what is 
known as the Golden Crescent, 
which includes Afghanistan and 
Iran, mostly shipped raw opium to 
the refineries in the West. 

The elimination of Turkey as an 
illicit opium producer, a reduction 
in the Mexican output, the collapse 
of the drug empires in the Golden 
Triangle under relentless attack 
from concerned governments, dis¬ 
locations caused by political up¬ 
heavals in Iran and the Soviet pre¬ 
sence in Afghanistan, a sharp de¬ 
cline in the demand for heroin in 
USA and a bumper 800-ton poppy 
crop in 1979-1980 combined to give 
Pakistan the dubious status of the 
world’s principle producer of he¬ 
roin. Given the bulk and the risks 
involved in shipping opium to the 
West through Iran and Afghanistan, 
given the relative ease with which 
heroin is manufactured and trans¬ 
ported, and given the potential pro¬ 
fits to be made, heroin laboratories 
sprang up in 1980 in the tribal areas 
of the North West Frontier Province 
over which the central government 
exercises only nominal control. 

A foreigner, it is agreed, must 
have brought the heroin refining 
techniques to Pakistan’s drug mer¬ 
chants. Some say it was a Chinese 
from Hongkong, some say it was an 
Italian, others believe it was some¬ 
one from Beirut. Nobody really 
knows who it was. However, with 
the appearance of illicit refining 
facilities and with it the local drug 
mafias, heroin also hit the scene. In 
about six years the number of he¬ 
roin addicts shot up from virtually 
nothing to an estimated 650,000 to¬ 
day. This means one of every 47 
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Preferred route since crackdown in Puniab 


male adults in Pakistan is a horoin | 
addict and one in every 27 house 
holds is hooked on to it Koherl 
Peck, US deputy assistant secretai y | 
of state for Near Fast and South i 
Asian affairs, .says, “The per capita i 
rate of addiction in Pakistan is high¬ 
er than in the United Stales ’ j 
With so much of hard drugs all | 
around, it was almost inevitable that | 
the wave would hit India, sand- ; 
wiched between the Golden Triang¬ 
le and the Golden Cre.scent which 
together generate more than 70 per 
cent of world’s $100 billion traffic in 
opium derivatives Heroin seeped 
into India with the leans and the 
Beatles. Even then, India remained 
relatively unscathed till 1983 mam- ' 
ly because the drug runners found it 
hard to recruit local collaborators. 
Till 1982, big league Indian smug¬ 
glers were mostly smuggling silver 
out of the country to bring gold in. 
When the silver prices crashed in | 
the USA Indian smugglers found an ' 
alternative and much more lucra- j 
tive source of income: drugs. The ! 
rewards are also enormous Says ' 
B.V. Kumar, director general of i 
Revenue Intelligence,who also dou- I 
bles up as the chief of the country’s ! 
newly set up Narcotics Coiurol 
Bureau, “I understand, the value of 
heroin in Pakistan is around Rs 
50,000 a kg. When it reaches our 


country it (the price) varies depend¬ 
ing on its purity—the price ranges 
between Rs 75,000 and one lakh in 
the wholesale market. By the time it 
reaches Europe the value shoots up 
to $75,000. The moment it reaches 
USA it is worth $1,00,000. In the 
streets of New York it fetches 
around one million dollars. At that 
time. I am told, the purity is about 
three per cent” 

The drug-runners of Pakistan 
were also finding it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to ship their consignments from 
Pakistan: all over fclurope and the 
L^SA all traffic including passen¬ 
gers were being subjected to rigor¬ 
ous scrutiny The rummaging of 
Pakistan International Airlines air¬ 
craft and Pakistani ships became 
routine exercises The Pakistan gov¬ 
ernment too goaded by the USA 
amended its laws enforcing Islam’s 
stern injunction against production 
and use of opiates. A generous US 
dole running to $50 million in 13 
years since 1973 ior the substitution 
of poppy with other crops in the 
mountain crevasses beyond the 
Khyber Pass and some tough gov¬ 
ernment measures, including dis¬ 
mantling of a number of heroin 
processing laboratories, certainly 
made things hotter for the Pakistani 
drug barons. I'hey moved their base 
of operations to India—and not with¬ 
out reason 

The antiquated Indian drug laws 
were hardly a deterrent for drug¬ 
running. While Iran summarily ex¬ 
ecutes drug traffickers and in at 
least five countries in South-East 
Asia-Malaysia, Singapore, Thai¬ 
land, Indonesia and Sri Lanka—the 
penalty includes death sentence, In¬ 
dian laws, framed as far back as in 
1857, merely prescribed a max¬ 
imum prison term of three years 
(four for repeat offences). Usually, 
first offenders could get off lightly. 
Four smugglers caught with Rs 60 
lakh worth of hashish at Bhu¬ 
baneswar in 1977 were sentenced to 
a six-month prison term. Still worse 
is the ease with which a drug-runner 
could obtain a bail and then, taking 
advantage of it, disappear. Frances 
Mullins, a Canadian, accused of 
smuggling about 900 kg of hashish 
to Canada and the US in 1981, paid 
only Rs 25,000 as bail for his 
freedom. 

Again, India’s land borders run¬ 
ning into more than 15,000 miles, 
most of which is porous and open, 
gives the drug runners and their 
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All the highs 


OPIUM: It is derived from the poppy plant. Till 
1974, India and Turkey were the two licit opium 
countries. After Turkey banned production, India is 
the only country which can legally produce opium 
for the world’s pharmaceutical industry. Poppy for 
opium is grown in three states in India—UP, Rajas¬ 
than and Madhya Pradesh—under strict govern¬ 
ment supervision. The processing plant at Gazipur 
in UP was set by the British in 1820 to dope the 
Chinese of the mainland. 

There were no legal restrictions on the use of 
opium in the world until the beginning of this 
century. Patent medicines often contained opium 
without any warning label. Till sulpha drugs made 
their appearance in India in or around 1947, opium 
was the most favoured medicament for pain relief, 
diarrhoea and dysentery. At least 25 alkaloids are 
extracted from opium. These fall into two general 



and filtered, separates morphine from clear liquid 
in a semi-pure form. 

HEROIN: First synthesised from morphine in 1874, 
it was not extensively used in medicine until the 
beginning of this century. Even then, for years 
physicians were unaware of its potential for addic¬ 
tion. Pure heroin is a white powder with a bitter 
taste. Illicit heroin may vary in colour from white to 
dark brown depending on the impurities left in it 
during production, or the presence of additives such 
as food colouring, cocoa, or brown sugar. A ‘bag’— 
slang for a single-dose unit of heroin—may weigh 
about 100 mg, usually containing five per cent 
heroin. A heroin addict measures a shot based on 
five per cent purity but heroin’s purity can be as 
high as 99 per cent. 

% increase the amount sold to addicts, different 
substances are mixed with heroin in proportions 
ranging from nine to 99 per cent of the volume. 
Sugar, glucose, starch, powdered milk, quinine are 
among the diluents used. It requires a simple 
bathtub to produce half a kilogram of impure heroin 
from morphine in ope shift. Pure heroin is more 
difficult to produce; it needs pure morphine and a 
more sophisticated laboratory. When morphine is 
treated with acetylene anhydride, an industrial 
chemical freely available in India, it is converted 
into heroin. 

MARIJUANA: More familiar in India as ganja it is 
extracted from the flowering tops of the female 
Cannabis or hemp plant which grows in abundance 
in the country. Bhang is made from the Cannabis 
leaves. 

HASHISH: Charas as it is known in India is the 
drug-soaked resinous secretion of the Cannabis 
plant. The stuff is dried and then compressed into 
many sizes and shapes: balls, cakes and sheets. 


categories. The first, known as the phenanthrenc 
alkaloids, represented by morphine and codeine, dre 
used as analgesics and cough suppressants; th'e 
second, isoquinoline alkaloids, represented by 
paparverin (an intestinal relaxant) and noscapine (a 
cough suppressant). 

MORPHINE: Derivative of opium, with concentra¬ 
tions ranging from four to 20 per cent, morphine is 
one of the most effective pain reliever. It is mar¬ 
keted in the form of white crystals, tablets and 
injections. Morphine is odourless, tastes bitter and 
darkens with age. Tolerance and dependence de¬ 
velop rapidly in the user. Opium can be easily 
converted into morphine. All that one needs is a 
kitchen sink and a pot Opium is mixed in a large 
cistern with lime water and an organic solvent 
wMch can be had from any chemist’s shop. The 
mixture, thus obtained vidieii treated with charcoal 


COCAINE: Glamour dust of the 80s, it is extracted 
from the waxy leaves of the coca plant which grows 
in many Latin American countries: Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia and Ecuador. The coca plant does not grow 
in India. Illicit cocaine is white crystalline powder 
which is normally snorted through die nasal pas¬ 
sage. The US scientists have successfully synthe¬ 
sised cocaine, and drug-runners con Just do as well 
if natural supplies become scarce. 

CRACK: Cocaine boiled with dhobi soda or with 
ammonia and water (it makes a crackling sound 
when boiled) and then frozm into pea-shaped crys¬ 
talline pellets. A smrtteable form of cocaine, it 
delivers die kick ten dmes harder. 

LSD; Also known as Acid, is a substance derived 
from the fungus grown tm rye or tlw chemlad 
compound presmit in Meaning (Rory seeds. 
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IntMpol report uyt 787.734 kg of heroin transported through India were seized in different places abroad in 19 $4 and ’85. The map 
shows where and how much <ln kg) 


merchandise an easy access into the 
country. Even USA with all its re¬ 
sources cannot intercept more than 
10 to 12 per cent of the illicit traffic 
No less attractive are the excel¬ 
lent sea and air links that India has 
to almost anywhere in the world, 
convemently located close to the 
heroin trail. 

66*Tthe India route began as an 
J. emergency exit,” says B.V. 
Kumar, “now it has become a major 
transit country for illicit narcotics 
because the drug-runners have 
found it works.” The trickle began 
in 1981 when about four kg of heroin 
was seized. The following year, 
more of the fine white powder fil¬ 
tered past the border and some six 
kg of it was seized. Soon it became a 
flood, as is borne out by the geomet¬ 
ric progression in the quantity of 
heroin seized during the next three 
years: a whopping 1.2 tons, whidi 
far exceeds the total seizures made 
in Europe and the USA put together 



Poppy flowor: toureg of poltonr 


dunng the same period The seizure 
in 1985 alone is worth more than $7 
billion or about one-third of what 
India will be spending for her 
Seventh plan. And now the deluge: 
last year, the authorities seized a 
record 2 7 tons of heroin, which is 
one-fourth of America’s total heroin 
consumption for a year. 

The boom in the heroin trade 
through India coincides with the 
petenng out of Pakistan’s early suc¬ 
cesses in drug enforcement. 
According to Ann Wrobleski, the US 
state department’s acting assistant 
secretary for the Bureau of Interna¬ 
tional Narcotics matters, “Pakistan 
has re-emerged, at least in the 1985- 
86 season, as a major opium produc¬ 
er.” Partly because, she indicated, 
enforcement has slackened off with 
Pakistan shifting from a martial law 
to a civilian government. Jim Nor¬ 
ris, deputy assistant administrator 
for Asia and Near East at the Agen¬ 
cy for International Development, 
adds that anti-narcotics control 
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Future shock 

C omputer-designed synthetic 
drugs—test-tube clones of 
the real stuff—are the new high. 
To a new generation of addicts, 
they are vanously known: Angel 
Dust, Ecstasy, Eve, and Rhap¬ 
sody. Behind these enticing 
names are poisons deadlier than 
any of the highs now in currency. 
• ANGEL DUST is the acronym 
for an animal tranquiliser Phen¬ 
cyclidine or PCP which not only 
gives temporary, uncontrolled 
energy to its user but also causes 
violent behaviour, inducing pa¬ 
ranoid delusions which can lead 
to schizophrenia. 

• MDMA, known as ECSTASY, 
the current craze in US cam¬ 
puses sold openly iq drugstores 
till the US Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) outlawed 
it in July 1985. Described as “the 
LSD of the 80s”, MDMA offers 
the euphoric tug of cocaine and, 
at the same time, mind-bending 
thrills of LSD sans psychedelic 
distortions. The addicts run the 
risk of ending up in a coma, with 
blurred vision and a damaged 
brain 

• EVE and RHAPSODY are EC¬ 
STASY in different forms. 
RHAPSODY IS so recent that 
even highly competent Amer¬ 
ican drug experts have not yet 
been able to analyse it fully 
although they are more or less 
certain about its parentage. 

• Most widely-abused new-breed 
drugs, however, are Fentanyl 
and Meperidine or MPTP, anas- 
thetics widely used for pro¬ 
longed surgery. These drugs sell 
for look-alike white powder, he¬ 
roin and one form, dubbed ‘China 
White’ is 1000 times stronger 
than the original. Both the drugs 
contain powerful neurotoxins 
that can cause irreversible brain 
damage. 

These and other chemicals of 
the genre collectively called the 
‘designer drugs', are gaining 
popularity among the new 
addicts as they offer a strong 
high at a low price. While tiny 
quantities of these drugs, can 
sustain users’ habits for days, 
they can be easily produced ip 
makeshift laboratories • 


efforts in Pakistan were also ham¬ 
pered when, in the past growing 
season, government efforts met 
with armed resistance from fierce 
tribal drug runners. It is also widely 
acknowledged that Pakistan has 
been earning roughly $ one billion a 
year through illegal heroin exports, 
considerably raising living stan¬ 
dards all along the heroin trail—and 
she may not be in a particular hurry 
to snap a life support system sud¬ 
denly and summarily. “India’s prob¬ 
lem in respect of heroin”, says an 
Interpol document presented at its 
general assembly session in Bel¬ 
grade last year, “is not of its making 
but created by its neighbours.” 

Mr B V Kumar could not agree 
more. “All the seizures made so fai 
carry either the Afghan or the 
Pakistani stamp,” he claims, by way 


of proof. And much of the smug¬ 
gling takes place overland through 
the borders of Punjab and Rajas¬ 
than. That is why Delhi and Bombay 
have earned notoriety as the gate¬ 
ways for illicit drugs to the West. 
“Delhi is near Punjab, Bombay to 
Rajasthan. And, the smugglers al¬ 
ways prefer the nearest exit point to 
get rid of their merchandise,” says a 
directorate of revenue intelligence 
official who has been following the 
smugglers’ trails. However, with 
the beefing up of security along the 
Punjab border in the past two 
years, drug-runners first shifted 
their base to the Kutch area in 
Gujarat but have finally settled for 
Rajasthan, finding its borders 
easier to penetrate. At least three of 
the larger consignments confis¬ 
cated during the past two years 


clearly establish this preference. 
The undulating sand dunes in the 
Rajasthan deserts which run along 
the border districts of Jaisalmer 
and Barmer provide excellent cover 
to the drug traffickers. Says a BSF 
camel-back patrol officer : "The 
sand dunes are SO to 60 meters 
apart. Once a patrol party gets to 
the trough he does not know what 
lies on the other side of the dune. 
The smugglers take advantage of 
this and they normally come during 
nights when movements are even 
more difficult to follow.” It was 
near the village of Sundaia, close to 
the Pakistan border facing Rajas¬ 
than, that a BSF patrol intercepting 
a smuggler’s caravan seized, after a 
shuot-out, 329 kg of heroin in July 
1985. That was the first major haul 
of heroin in the country. 


T he intricately complicated sys¬ 
tem of transferring drugs 
from the Golden Crescent to the 
consumer centres of the West is 
controlled and co-ordinated by the 
drug barons of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan working in tandem 
with major international crime 
syndicates. But the transportation 
of the drug and its distribution 
within India is generally handled 
by local underworld gangs on a 
contract and commission basis. 
The proliferation of small, inde¬ 
pendent bands of drug dealers in 
the country makes their identi¬ 
fication even tougher. Barring 
Bombay’s underworld boss Karim 
Lala, few of those who are now in 
business have the potential of 
becoming a Godfather. Says a 
drug enforcement official; “Indi- 



Addicts dsn: Brown Sugar laid out on a place of paper along with coins 
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Now fashion is 

computer co-ordinated by Dinesh 
To create a whole 
new generation of premium safaris 

With special S‘n Z effects 
that reflect a play of light and shade 

With the new co ordinated 
look* aptly called Nuovo 


With lightweight fabrics 
in quiet colours and shades 

The effect is remarkable 
The fashion is trend setting 
The name of course, is Dinesh 




Designs programmed for fashion. 






The war on poverty Is 
our first priority 

Year of dedication and achievements 
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Under the guidance of the Prime Mlnliltcr 
ShH Gandhi and leaderahlp of the Chief Mlnlatei 

ShriBh Bahadur Singh Uttar Pradesh made history by 
securing first position In the country under the 20 point programme 

Our major acliieveroenta at a glance ^ ^ 

New record of o crore thirty idkh fonnet of khartl production eb against 
the target one cror 6 takh tonne:. Wheat production toui hes a ne\u 
height of 165 lakh to nes 
If 0« I If c ni< nt 

6 28 lakh families t ove d under tno I R 0 programme 
40/26 lakh mandays gent ited undf the Rl i OP 
47.?*79 lakh manday*! generated under NRCr 

In i iwtrl 

'Sixteen thousand New Small ^cale Indu^tri^t Un t *,et up 
luring 1985 6b 
f fmllv V »Its 

5 41 lakh persons undergo sterih^ation 

t ifti 

UP Minontie^y I-name and Development Corporation distributed 
R$ 70 lakh loans through Banks 

I n< ati-ii 

Waste Land Board constituted35 48crore saplings planted during 1985 8b 

Hftiptuiwlv AdfiUtihtr r i 

More power to divisional level officers 

"AHMEONAGAR"' pattern of administration introduced tor qu t k 
redressal of public gnevanca*. 


m 
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Committed to be the fi 
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Can addicts be cured? 


M ost addicts want to kick the habit but almost all 
of them say they cannot. “It\s too much, you 
can’t bear it. First, you shake and shiver, then you 
start sweating even when your body is cold. Even a 
splash of water hits you like a ton of bricks Then 
you have cramps in your stomach. You feel lousy: 
eyes water, you yawn and you get desperate and 
cool down only after you have had your fix,” says Dr 
Surinder Wali, a former morphine addict now 
hooked on heroin. When an addict is deprived of 
the drug he complains of pains and aches because 
heroin alters the chemical balance of ilie body. To 
maintain it in equilibrium, the human brain ceases 
to produce the chemicals it normally produces to 
combat pains and aches because heroin when con¬ 
sumed also produces identical chemicals. 

Researchers who have studied the effect of heroin 
on the human body are certain that it kills the 
desire for food. sc\, and sleep. Given a choice 
between food and heroin in laboratory experiments, 
monkeys which are used as guinea pigs get 
hooked or* heroin and take it until they starve to 
death. Human beings loo die mostly of malnutrition. 
The evidence is in the morgues and emergency 
rooms across the US- heroin, the leading killer drug, 
was responsible for more than 1,200 deaths in 1985. 
For heroin addicts of any age there is no cure. “Like 
diabetes,” says Dr D. Mohan, head of the p.sychiatric 
department at Delhi’s All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (AIIMSjvwho also supervises the de¬ 
addiction centre there,‘Tt can only be arrestedor 


controlled.” 

The success rate for first-time rehabilitation 
attempts is just about two per cent. A success rate 
of ten to twelve per cent is considered a great 
achievement anywhere in the world. For those 
addicts who live in slums and ghettos, govern¬ 
ment hospitals are the only hope. But our over¬ 
crowded hospitals are neither equipped nor geared 
to offer the kind of specialised care that an addict 
needs to get back to normal life. The de-addiction 
centre at the G.B. Pant Hospital doles out a week’s 
ration of tranquillisers and then forgets the addict 
till he comes back for his next week’s ration. Dr 
Harish Fihalla claims that drug addicts often share 
the wards with schizophrenics there. “At times, the 
addicts are known to have been given electric 
shocks which is unheard of anywhere in I he world.” 
It is the same at the AIIMS. Says Dr Wali, who spent 
a few days in the psychiatric ward of the AIIMS, 
which has some beds for drug addicts, before 
turning to a private clinic. “The treatment simply 
was two sleeping tablets a day.” 

Private clinics are few and the treatment there 
can cost anything between Rs S.OOOandKs 10,000. 
With such money to be made out of the miseries of 
the unfortunate, many quacks too have got into the 
business. Against all evidence to the contrary, some 
of them insist heroin addicts can be cured by 
holding camps like the eye camps. In Calcutta, a 
doctor recommended that an addict be chained for 
nine months! 


ans are still the middle-men, the 
clearing agents,” As for the car¬ 
riers, the Nigerians and the Sri 
I.ankans of Indian origin are the 
current favourites. An Interpol 
report, analysing the seizures and 
arrests»says that the Sri Lankan 
traffickers, generally using Bom¬ 
bay as their base, were involved in 
smuggling 140kgof heroinin 1985 
and 134 kg in the previous year to 
Europe and the USA. The Nige¬ 
rians were similarly involved in 
smuggling 80.5 kg of heroin in 
1985 and a little over 30 kg in 1984. 

Responding to this emergency 3 
India has restructured its drug 
enforcement administration and 
replaced the old laws with a new 
one which prescribes stiffen 
punishment for drug runners. The 
new law enacted in November 
1985, while investing wide powers 
to a host of central and state 
government agencies, stipulates 
prison terms ranging from 10 to 
20 years and fines of up to Rs two 
lakhs for first-time offenders. The 
minimum punishment for a repeat 



B.V. Kumar: hitting a jackpot 


offender is 15 years in jail which 
may be extended up to 30 years. 

Various agencies mobilised to 
fight the menace are, however, so 
understaffed and insufficiently 
equipped that their adversaries, 
more often thnn not, outflank and 
outmanoeuvre them with relative 
ease. The anti-narcotics cell in 
the CBl, for example, does not 
have enough money to fly its 
agents to say, Srinagar, even in an 
emergency. In one office of a drug 
enforcing agency the officials 
have to walk up several flights if 
they work overtime because the 
lifts are immobilised after normal 
office hours. Sniffer dogs, so 
essential for the detection of 
narcotics, are yet to make their 
presence felt in any of the coun¬ 
try’s three major airports—Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi and Calcutta—which lie 
on the heroin trail. The Narcotics 
Control Bureau, the apex agency, 
which must coordinate all drug 
enforcement agencies and at the 
same time cope with a massive 
illicit drug traffic, has a grand 
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Maina, the queen of drug-pushers 


kahan sey laatey ho (Where do you buy 
iVlyour stuff from)?" This is the quertion we 
put to each of the underage addicts we met in' Delhi 
and the answer was invariably the same: "Maina." 

From all accounts, Mama is the queen of drug* 
pushers in Delhi. She does not sell drugs: she is too 
old to do that. The lady selling heroin from a 
two-storey stucco building on the slopes of Baljitna- 
gar across West Patelnagar, going by Maine’s name, 
is actually her daughter-in-law. Maina is more than 
a drug-peddler: her's has become a brand name 

Said a Rajendranagar resident, somewhat in awe: 
"Her sale of smack is over Rs 60,000 a day. Maina 
sits like a queen in her house in Premnagar while 
her network of pushers do their 24-hour sale.” Said 
Hemant, the 14-year-old central figure in film¬ 
maker Ramesh Sharma’s documentary on heroin 
addictiont "Moina Premnagar ki pahari par maal 
bechtee hai. Police to line lagwakey madat kartee 
hai (Maina sells the stuff in the hills of Premnagar. 
Policemen help out in making the buyers queue 
up).” Informed Satish, another addict, in hushed 
tones: "Mager aajkal wahan kaam band para hai. 
Maina ke addey mein chhaapa par gaya hai aur 
Maina jail mein hai. Uskeejamanat nahin ho rahi 
hai( These daysthere is no sale. There was a raid on 
Maine's den and she is in jail. In fact, she has not 
been getting bail)” 

Maina is an old woman. According i- 

to those who have seen her, Maina Jtth 

could be anywhere between 55 to 80 
years. Policq records show Maine’s m 
age at 60 years. She belongs to sashi m 
community—hardly someone one 
would expect to run a clandestine tf 
drug-running business. She came ■ ^ 

with her hushed, Nathu, to the capit- U 
al and began their bootlegging busi- 
ness from a hut in Premnagar > iKi,*** 

Around 1980 when the government ^ 
cracked down on illicit distil- p 



leries, Maina, in partnership with two Afghan car¬ 
riers began peddling drugs. In the police files, 
Maina has as many as 42 cases against her, but most 
of them for brewing illicit liquor. 

She has been convicted seven times and on every 
occasion except for the last, charges were of boot¬ 
legging. In 1986, 982 sashts were convicted for 
crimes in the capi'al and among them were 344 
women."Butofallof them, Maina is considered the 
most notonnus,” sai. a senior police official. It was 
in April last year thit a police party arrived in the 
two-storeyed house if Maina at 2116/18 Premnagar. 
Since the house i.s situated at the end of a winding 
lane and perched on a height, the occupants of die 
house, were in a vantage position. Inspite of sighting 
the armed policemen, Maina, however, could not 
escape and Rs 20,000 and 10 grammes of heroin 
were recovered that day from the house. “There 
have never been reports of huge amounts of drugs 
hidden in Mama’s house. She gets her supply on a 
day-to-day basis,” informed another police officer. 

Despite the best efforts of the police to keep her 
behind bars. Mama returned in late December to 
Premnagar. Word got around that the lucrative 
family business which she began almost a decade 
ago, would start again and very soon it did. 

A year ago when a criminal, living near her house 
died in police custody, the old woman is believed to 

•rff' --[ have taken a leading role in organis- 

^ ing public protests against the station 

house officer (SHO) of Patelnagar. 
V The SHO, Satinder Singh, who had 

. vowed to eradicate drug-pushing m 
,, the area was later suspended and 
M other, junior police officials 

A] M were arrested after the incident For 
iiWj JH the police this was yet another occa- 
jfw sion when they were beaten by a 
wily peddler who has slowly estab- 
Ushed a dynastic rule in the drug 
^ underworld of Delhi. 
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Hemant: in search of next high 


Staff of 160. Its Calcutta office 
which opened last December is 
yet to have adequate testing facili¬ 
ties. 

The CBl’s Central Forensic 
Science Laboratory (CFSL) is also 
in a mess. The CSFl,, which hand¬ 
les about 200 narcotics samples a 
year, has a stafi of five. In Octo¬ 
ber this year a sample of crack, a 
synthetic derivative of cocaine 
v/hich has swamped the US and is 
reported to have surfaced in the 
streets of Bombay and New Delhi, 
was seized by the Delhi Police 
from the Chandni Chowk area. 
Two packets of the drug, which 
resembles camphor pellets, were 
also seized at Palam airport. Both 
samples are yet to be tested be¬ 
cause CFSL does not have neces¬ 
sary testing equipment. Mr V.S. 
Basaria, the senior scientific 
officer of CFSL, has with him yet 
another “problem sample”: a two- 
inch-long plastic vial recovered 
from a Canadian smack addict in 
Delhi. The vial contains about 200 
mg of still unidentified narcotic in 
the form of 24 small beads re¬ 
sembling gelatine capsules. Initial 
tests have shown narcotic prop¬ 
erties in the beads but the scien¬ 
tists at CFSL are baffled. “I sus¬ 
pect that it is some form of LSD 
but I have no way of being sure 
of its cocaine content,” admits Dr 
Basaria. He also says that a de¬ 
mand for equipment worth Rs 50 
lakhs is till pending with the 
director, CBI, which if cleared 
would have made it possible for 
the laboratory to test quality, pur- 
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ity and origin of any narcotics. At 
present they face a shortage of 
control samples to match them 
with 73 types of narcotics they are 
supposed to test. The laboratory 
has control samples for only 35. 
“We are now in the process of 
upgrading our facilities .cince the 
seizures are increasing every day 
and we are forced to send samples 
back without testing,” Dr Basaria 
says ruefully. 

The new law, too, though an 
improvement over the old, lacks 
the required teeth. Every drug 
dealer in the country probably 
knows that if he gets arrested for 
selling drugs he will probably not 
go to prison. Often the courts tend 
I to let off the addicts lightly, re¬ 
serving harsh sentences for drug 
pushers or drug runners. But drug 
traffickers use the court’s sym¬ 
pathies for the addicts as an 
escape hatch. Recently, of the 240 
drug peddlers arrested in Bom¬ 
bay, all but ten managed to get 
bail masquerading as drug 
addicts. Another flaw is that 
under the law the possession of 
illicit drugs is a punishable off¬ 
ence. The drug merchants, howev¬ 
er, do not carry or sell drugs 
themselves. Thus, it is the petty 
vendors, who are more numerous 
and, therefore, more visible, 
whom the law really affects. 

Realising this the government 
now plans to plug the loophole by 
a new legislation providing for 
preventive detention of suspected 
drug merchants for a maximum 
period of one year. “The prob- 


The terrorist 
connection 

N arco*terrorisin—a term 
which gained currency in 
Latin America after the 
guerrillas of Colombia and the 
Sendero Luminoso insurgents of 
Peru started selling hard drugs 
to buy arms—is now being heard 
in India too. While Indian offi- 
I cials insist that evidence is still 
too-scant to link drug-runners 
with anv of many insurgent 
groups in India, the signs are 
certainly disturbing. 

The arrest of a Sikh terrorist, 
Jagjit Singh Narelwala, who is 
alleged to have been the brain 
behind the series of transistor 
bomb blasts in Delhi last year, 
from the house of a drug-runner, 
is worrying the authorities. A 
raid in Amritsar’s Golden Tem¬ 
ple complex just before Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar also yielded large 
quantities of hard drugs 'fo add 
to these disturbing trends was 
the arrest of the brother of the 
AISSF leader, liarmmder Singh 
Sandhu, at Tarn Taran for pos¬ 
sessing illicit drugs. 

In June 1985, narcotics worth 
nearly $40 million was seized 
from a gurdwara in New York. In 
New Orleans, the four Khalistani 
extremists arrested for plotting 
to assassinate Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, have also been in¬ 
dicted for possessing and deal¬ 
ing in illicit drugs. The possibil¬ 
ity of a nexus between interna¬ 
tional drug syndicates and the 
Khalistani rabble-rousers can no 
longer be dismissed lightly after 
Ecuador, a country which is 
notorious for drug-running, 
offered its territory to the Kha¬ 
listani extremists as a sanctuary. 

In fact, the 25,000 acres of forest 
land which the Ecuador govern¬ 
ment gifted to the Sikh extrem¬ 
ists is conveniently situated 
along the Andean mountain 
ranges where drug-running is a 
way of life. 

Not only Sikh extremists, but 
Tamil militants of Sri Lanka are 
also believed to be deeply in¬ 
volved in drug-trafficking. 

Adite Chatterjee 
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lem/' says a senior Delhi police 
official, “is that the people who 
should really be punished for 
flooding the country with danger¬ 
ous drugs like heroin are not the 
people who are normally caught. 
It is not like a murderer who goes 
and shoots somebody, so you 
catch him and hang him. People 
who trade in drugs are moneyed 
people, people who are respect¬ 
able, and even influential. So one 
can only go as far as those who 
slave for them which would not 
take us very far at all In tackling 
this hydra-headed monster” 

W ith headlines, p(dice records 
and death ci^rlificates testify¬ 
ing to a nation on a binge, mullipie 
drug enfcrxemenl agencies mar¬ 
shalled to arrest the drift also 
appear to be fighting their own 
private wars. The police, who, till 
the setting up of the Narcotics Con¬ 
trol Bureau (NCB) as the main 
weapon in May 1986, almost exclu¬ 
sively dealt until drug-related off¬ 
ences, are unhappy with the new 
arrangement which substantially 
clips their authorities. A recent 
circular by the director-general of 
the NCB to the heads of all central 
police organisations, including the 
Border Security Force (BSF), the 
Central Reserve Police Force and 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI),asking them to pass on every 
bit of information they gel on drug- 
trafficking to his office, has added 
fresh fuel to an already raging fire. 

Says Jyoti Trehan, an IPS officer 
who heads the wing dealing with 
Interpol in the CBT “Are the NCB 
officials Janies Bonds'' Let them 
carry on with their good work but 
without trying to become what they 
are not* a police organisation. The 
NCB does not even have the infras¬ 
tructure to play god.” He further 
states that while drafting the new 
narcotics law which gives the NCB 
its present powers, there was a 
pniposal to place it under the CBI, 
as IS the pattern in most foreign 
countries. The British Narcotics In¬ 
telligence Unit, for instance, is a 
part of Scotland Yard Similarly, the 
US Drug Enforcement Administra¬ 
tion (DFIA) is a wing of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI). “The 
NCB bosses,” says another C'Bi offi- 
I cial, “have no idea about controlling 
crime—or violence They are a cus 
tom3 outfit. If there is a violent 
er^^ter—under which section of 


I the new narcotics law or the Indian 
I Penal Code will they register the 
case?” Mrs Kiran Bedi, a deputy 
commissioner in the Delhi police, 
feels that “the NCB should have 
been an arm of the police coupled 
with certain other measures like 
special courts for trial of drug 
dealers 

But it is money more than the loss 
of authority that appears to have 
angered the police outfits most. In 
the one year since its inception, the 
NCB has spent about Rs 10 crores, 
almost five times the amount that 
the DRI spent in the previous year, 
to reward those who took part in 
successful operations against drug 
traffickers. The seizure of every kg 



They are sulking because there has been no 
press publicity, nor any cash award for 
catching that pick pockety Sir 


of hashish (of four per cent purity) 
fetches a reward of Rs 400 to each 
of those involved in the operation. 
The reward for intercepting heroin 
is higher: Rs 20,000 a kg if the 
purity is 90 per cent. As the DRI and 
the NCB were mainly involved in 
most of the recent hauls, much of 
the reward money has gone to its 
agents. Maxwell P. Kamath, a depu¬ 
ty commissioner in the Delhi policy 
complains that although the police 
officials were involved in many of 
the raids carried out by the DRI and 
the NCB, the Delhi police is being 
considered for a share of the booty 
only since April 1986 and their ear¬ 
lier efforts have gone unrewarded. 
“Why is this so?” he asks angrily. 
“After long months of shadowing 
and interrogation, my men make the 
hauls but they have to share the 
reward with the DRI officials who 
simply sign some papers. Simply 


because the law gives them that 
right they are making tons of 
money. This is unjust, this is un¬ 
fair.” 

Giving an instance of what he 
calls “an unethical distribution of 
rewards”, Kamath says out of Rs 
110,000 offered as rewards for the 
seizure of a cache of narcotics 
worth over Rs 2.5 crores mainly at 
the initiative of an alert Delhi cop, 
the lion’s share—Rs 65,000—was 
distributed among the DRI men 
doubling up as NCB agents, who 
hardly played any active role in the 
operation. “What is more surpris¬ 
ing,” he adds, “three constables who 
formed the raiding party received 
rewards of Rs l.OOO each, while a 
DRI driver received Rs 2,000 mere¬ 
ly for parking his car outside the 
West Patelnagar lesidence of the 
drug pusher!” 

The DRI officials say that a more 
satisfactory procedure for the dis¬ 
tribution of rewards is being work¬ 
ed out and a new set of guidelines 
will shortly he announced. But very 
few in the police hierarchy are paci¬ 
fied. Says Amod Kanth, another 
senior Delhi police officer: 
“Although 1 was a member of a 
Delhi administration committee set 
up to go into the reward procedures, 
I must confess, not much progress 
has been made in the matter. At 
least a dozen deserving cases are 
pending approval from the govern¬ 
ment.” Since the amount of reward 
is calculated on the basis of the 
purity of the seized drugs, the 
laboratory tests are very much at 
the heart of the matter But Max¬ 
well Kamath cites an instance when 
the Central Forensic Research 
Laboratory (CFRL)*examining sam¬ 
ples of a consignment of heroin 
worth Rs 10 crores seized from two 
Afghan nationals in Delhi in August 
1986, reported that the purity of the 
drug was betweenO.79 per cent to 
4.87 per cent. “How is this possi¬ 
ble?” questions Kamath. The chief 
scientific officer of the CFRL, V.S. 
Basaria,admits that “only the chief 
chemist of the laboratory of the 
Pusa Institute is good enough to 
conduct such tests”. “Even then,” he 
adds, “they are not able to test them 
accurately.” This only makes the 
business of handing out rewards 
which are worth a king’s ransom 
even more curious—and certainly 
not sound. 

Tooshar Pandit and Ritu Sarin 

Photographs: Rakesh Sahai > 
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The re-emergence 
_qfSh^adJqshi 

The Maharashtra Shetkari Sanghatana leader, SharadJoshi, is hack 
in the news. And this time he has made preparations to stay 



I t is somehow symbolic of the 
relationship between Sharad 
Joshi and the government that 
it should have ordered his 
arrest on the eve of the golden 
jubilee celebrations of the All India 
Kisan Sabha. The irony was certain¬ 
ly not lost on the cotton growers of 
the Vidarbha region of Maharash¬ 
tra. Even Dr M.G. Bokare, the 
general secretary of the Akola- 
based Maharashtra Cotton Growers 
Sangh, normally a critic of Joshi, 
issued a public statement: ‘it would 
be an irony of fate that those who 
gather in the celebrations should 
also know that hundreds of farmers, 
including their leaders are in jail in 
Maharashtra for demanding their 
remunerative prices.” In fact, the 
vacation Judge Puranik of the Nag¬ 
pur High Court was disturbed that 
Joshi should have been arrested 
under the National Security Act 
(NSA) and he allowed him bail, an 
unusual occurrence under the strin¬ 
gent provisions of the NSA. 

But then Joshi is no stranger to 
jails. He has been arrested more 
than six times since he first came to 
public attention m 1980 and has 
spent over a hundred days in va¬ 
rious jails in Maharashtra, as well 
as a spell in Punjab. He has also 
been implicated in over 200 cases in 
various police stations and courts. 
Certainly, he did not seem daunted 
by his latest spell in jail. “We hfi^ve 
reached a take-off stage,” he said 
about his Shetkari Sanghatana. “You 
could say that our first Five Year 
Plan was over in 1985 and we are 
now onto our Second Five Year 
Plan.^’ 

His confidence is well-founded. 
After two years during which he 
kept a low profile and was dogged 
by personal problems, Sharad Joshi 
has re-emerged, stronger than ever 
before. His recent rasta-roko and 
rail-roko agitations have been 
thundering successes in Maharash- 
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I do not believe in non-violence as a tenet 




SharadJoshi, leader of Maharashtra s Shetkari Sanghatana, told Olga Tellis 


I 


• Your critics say that you 

• have shifted your base from 
Nzisik to Vidarbha/Marathwada 
because these areas are non-' 
Maratha-dominated and so you 
can be sure of a larger appeal. 

A: When our agitations were 
successful in Nasik district, I 
was accused of being confined to 
Nasik district because the 
powerful sugar lobby of western 
Maharashtra was allegedly help¬ 
ing me. We have, in fact, all 
along been doing spadework in 
Vidarbha and Marathwada and 
the fact that the farmers rallied 
around our call for action is evi¬ 
dence of the success of our work. 
So you see it was really a hectic 
period for the Sanghatana be¬ 
tween our last agitation in 1984 
and today. 

Q: What has been the most 
significant achievement of your 
recent programme? 

A: It proved that in five years 
the Shetkari Sanghatana has 
grown in strength and estab¬ 
lished its credentials with far¬ 
mers in areas where it was 
hitherto unknown. In the begin¬ 
ning there was a lot of hostility to 
us in Vidarbha but this has now 
vanished. The Cotton Growers 
Sangh has now been supplanted 
by us. The Sanghatana has been 
making gradual but growing 
strides and breaks into agitation 
only when the opportunity 
arises. 

Q: There is a feeling that you 
are being presumptuous about 
using the Gandhian weapon of 
satyagraha to win your demands. 
But you are not Gandhiji... 

A: I never said I was Gandhiji. 
In fact, I do not believe in non¬ 
violence as a tenet. But even 
Gandhiji, once when it was 
pointed out to him at the Khilafat 
Conference that non-violence 
was a flop, said that if you cannot 
accept it as a moral tenet, then 
accept it as “good strategy”. We 
are on our own grounds when we 
use satyagraha because what we 
have in our favour is our numer¬ 
ical strength. Once we use arms, 
ston||^ etc, then the advantage 


passes on to the other side which 
is better equipped with arms, 
guns and tanks. Any technique 
should follow logic. No mass 
movement in today’s context can 
succeed unless it tries its best to 
remain non-violent. 

Q: Don*t you think that instead 
of fighting the march of technolo¬ 
gy which synthetics and man¬ 
made fibres represents, you 
could demand that these be 
made more reasonable so that 
everyone can afford it and also 
demand that cost of production 
of inputs to farmers be brought 
down? 

A: If the government wants the 
land now under cotton crop to be 
used for food production then it 
should give adequate notice to 
the farmer about this. Other gov¬ 
ernments have given subsidies 
to farmers to switch from cotton. 
This government should do so 
too. In fact, this government has 
no mandate to undertake (such a) 
switch without adequate discus¬ 
sion and debate on the issue with 
the farmers concerned. Yet, on 6 
June 1985, on the eve of the 
sowing season, the government 
announced the new textile poli¬ 
cy. The farmers had already col¬ 
lected the manure, seeds, ferti¬ 
lisers, etc. And, out of the blue 
the government announces the 
textile policy that gives the mills 
the option to drop or drastically 
curtail the use of cotton. They 
should have given the farmers 
time for an alternative pattern of 
cropping. Exports of cotton 
should have been freely allowed 
and a long-term policy of exports 
declared. We have asked for ex¬ 
port of 40 lakh bales. This gov¬ 
ernment liberalised imports but 
not exports: all in deference to 
the powerful, moneyed mill sec¬ 
tor. I am not opposed to synthe¬ 
tics. I am not for cotton in the 
way Gandhiji was and, therefore, 
made the charkha his symbol. 
But the only reason why cotton- 
growers are not able to get re¬ 
munerative prices is because the 
textile policy is so badly man¬ 
aged. 


Q: The Congress feels that with 
the induction of Sharad Pawar 
your Rowing strength can be 
contained. Do you think he will 
be able to do this? 

A: How? In what way can he 
contain our agitation? He him¬ 
self says if the farmers’ de¬ 
mands are met, the problems 
will go away. I would be the first 
one to disband the Sanghatana if 
the Commission of Agricultural 
Costs and Prices accepts our 
proposals on prices of agricultu¬ 
ral commodities.Unremunerative 
prices have long-standing con¬ 
sequences which would be dis¬ 
astrous for the system on which 
India thrives. If Sharad Pawar 
can defeat us by giving us re¬ 
munerative prices we would be 
happy. 

Q: The thinking in Congress 
circles is that Sharad Pawar can 
appeal directly to the Marathas 
and that is one reason also why 
you have not made inroads into 
Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur 
which are predominantly 
Maratha. 

A: I think it is factually incor¬ 
rect that Vidarbha and Marath¬ 
wada are not predominantly 
Maratha. They are. When I was 
in Nasik they said the big far¬ 
mers of western Maharashtra 
supported me. Now, they say 
that I’ve succeeded and spread 
the Sanghatana’s influence in 
Vidarbha and Marathwada be¬ 
cause of non-Maratha domina¬ 
tion there. One explanation is 
that the Congress refuses to 
accept the massive response that 
we are getting from farmers. I 
agree that our influence is less in 
Satara, Sangli, Kolhapur but for 
different reasons. First, there is 
the natural advantage of fertile 
soil in these areas. But more 
important, is that every family 
there has at least one person 
employed in industry in Bom¬ 
bay; so, they have an income 
from an outside source. Unre- 
munerative agricultural prices, 
therefore, are not that vital for 
the family to motivate them to 
face police lathis and bullets* 
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Jgahl wHh ooHmqum: “if Shared Pawar can dafaat us by giving us ramunaratlva prioaa, wa would bs happy” 


tra and the state government now 
perceives him as its biggest threat. 
Even Sharad Pawar has had to curry 
favour with the farmers of Mahar¬ 
ashtra by stating that their demands 
are just. 

Joshi’s first agitation in the Seven¬ 
ties was over a 90-metre road in 
Chakan. At that time, he recalls.the 
women of the high-caste Deshmukh 
community refused to come out on 
the streets; a far cry from the 
situation that prevails today when 
women are active and enthusiastic 
participants in his agitations. 

He sprang to national fame in 
1980 when he had the first-ever 
agitation over sugar cane prices. It 
was amassive agitation,perhaps the 
biggest ever seen in Nasik district. 
It is still remembered today for its 
effective use of a new agit-prop 
weapon: the rasta roko. Joshi put his 
agitating farmers on th^ main high¬ 
way, with their bullock carts and 
animals and succeeded in blocking 
traffic for several days. Since then, 
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he says, the rasta-roko has become a 
useful weapon for farmers all over 
the world. Over the last five years, 
American farmers have dumped 
heavy machinery on the roads to 
protest low maize prices; French 
farmers have emptied truckloads of 
butter on the highways and Swiss 
farmers have littered roads with 
peaches. 

Another novel form of agit-prop 
has been his pan-phool agitation in 
which travellers are stopped on the 
highway and given a leaf and a 
flower and educated about the dam 
age done to cotton farmers by tex¬ 
tile policies that favour synthetic 
fabrics. 

S uch imaginative touches come 
easily to Joshi, an intelligent and 
articulate man with an unusual 
background. A former member of 
the Indian Postal Service, he was 
selected for a posting with the Uni¬ 
versal Postal Union, an United Na¬ 
tions affiliate in Berne, Switzerland. 


He chucked up this lucrative job in 
1977 and came home. His dream 
then was to run a farm of his own 
and he invested all his savings in a 
18-acre dryland farm located in 
Chakan, around 25 km from Pune. 

The break from Berne was 
traumatic for his teenage French- 
speaking daughters and his wife, 
Leela. They had difficulty in adjust¬ 
ing to the change in lifestyle but 
pulled together to help Joshi make 
his farm work. He went at it with 
great enthusiasm and effort, plant¬ 
ing such crops as onion with his own 
hands, and working from sunrise to 
sunset, coaxing the dry earth to 
produce a crop. His wife went into 
poultry, but neither venture was 
successful. In fact, says Joshi now 
about the only reason why he con¬ 
tinued to be a farmer was because 
he never kept accounts and thus 
never grasped the true extent of his 
indebtedness. 

His own experience, as well as 
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The politics of cotton 


A long-term cotton export policy is required to save the textile industry 


rphe textile industry and an 

I important section of cotton 
producers are apparently en¬ 
gaged in a “heads I win, tails you 
lose” game. Sometime back, a 
top textile baron in a special 
briefing, •had tried to persuade 
this correspondent to write 
against high cotton prices and 
make out a case for the import of 
raw cotton Then again, some 
years back, a top industrialijjt of 
Calcutta, at an exclusive meet¬ 
ing, had tried to convince this 
writer, that he would be doing a 
great national service by writing 
in favour of smuggling of raw 
jute from Bangladesh to India. 
And recently, on 29 December, 
1986,an Economic Times edito¬ 
rial echoed the loud wails of the 
Southern India Mills Association 
that the “relentless rise in cotton 
prices in the last one month has 
pushed the essentially cotton 
spinning mills in the south to the 
brink of closure”. The editorial, 
in so many words, advised the 
government to go slow on ex¬ 
ports to bring down cotton 
prices. The textile industry’s 
objective is not difficult to see: a 
fall in prices would dampen the 
enthusiasm of the producers. 

This is the way of the industry 
to reward producers of agri¬ 
cultural raw material. The coun¬ 
try was a net importer of raw 
cotton till 1977-78. Today, the 
country is surplus in cotton, and 
this without increasing acreage. 
In fact, after wheat, cotton is the 
biggest success story of Indian 
agriculture. It was achieved by 
increasing the yield of cotton. 
Between 1967-68 and 1984-85, 
the cotton yield increased at an 
annual rate of 2.19 per cent 
against 1.43 per cent for non- 
foodgrain crops and 1.91 per 
cent for all crops. In this period, 
the area Under cotton cultivation 
increased at an annual rate of 
0.06 per cent against the overall 
increase of 0.46 per cent for all 
crops. It is quite clear that there 
has been no diversion of land 


from other crops to cotton crop. neighbouring states like Gujarat, 

And, what is more, the vSeventh Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka 

Plan target of 95 lakh bales was smuggle their cotton into Mahar- 

over-reached in the first year ashtra to gel a higher price than 

itself—the production in 1985-86 the minimum support price 

was estimated at 107 lakh balei under the monopoly procure- 
Yet, if the powerful textile Indus- ment scheme. In a bad agnciiltu- 

try was to have its way, cotton ral year, the reverse happens: 

producers would be penalised, market prices rule higher than 
However, cotton growers are the minimum guaranteed price 

notquite willing to take a beating and Maharashtra producers get 

from the industry lying down. lower prices than elsewhere in 

They had pressured the govern- the country. Their price realisa- 

ment to form the Cotton Cor- tion becomes still lower because 

poration of India some years the Maharashtra State Coopera- 

back In Maharashtra, where cot- tive Marketing Federation de¬ 
ton growers were more articu- ducts advances of cooperative 

late than their brethren in Gu- loans from the payment due to 



JoshI brMks one of hie feete wtth orange Juice In this file photograph 

jarat, the state government was cultivators. Sihee 1972-73 when 

persuaded to launch a monopoly the monopoly procurement 

procurement scheme about 14 scheme waas launched, the 

years ago wherein they get bet- Maharashtra cotton grower, on 

ter terms than those offered by the balance, has gained more 

the Cotton Corporation. Under than their counterparts else- 

the monopoly procurement where in the country. Last year, 

scheme, the growers get be- Maharashtra cotton growers 

tween 10 and 20 per cent more were handed out such a huge 

than the minimum guaranteed bonanza that the monopoly pro¬ 
price fixed by the Agricultural curement scheme suffered a loss 

Prices Commission. In a good of Rs 350 crores. However, this 

agricultural year, market prices year, the tables were tiimed be- 

are in line with the minimum cause of a shortfall in production 

guaranteed price because the as a result of ^e drought condi- 

Cotton Corporation is obliged to lions in the cotton producing 

buy at that price any amount of states. The Maharashtra produc- 

cotton offered to it. , er has failed tb reap a windfall 
In a year» " Iprowers of ^ this year. And Shared Joahi, the 
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Shetkari Sanghatana leader, fol¬ 
lowing the principle of “heads I 
win, tails you lose”, has launched 
a major agitation. 

It is obviously a game of one- 
upmanship dictated by economic 
interests. All the same, the sug¬ 
gestion to cut back on exports to 
bring down cotton prices must 
be rejected out of hand. What has 
to be borne in mind is that this is 
one agricultural product where, 
thanks to increased productivity, 
our current cost of production is 
broadly in line with international 
prices. Despite the year-to-year 
huctuations in international cot¬ 
ton prices, over a period cotton 
exports w'ould be a paying prop¬ 
osition for India. What is en¬ 
couraging is that the real pro¬ 
duction breakthrough has come 
in long-staple cotton. India today 
produces the world’s 

longest staple cotton—Suvin of 
120 plus counts is better than the 
best abroad, Gija 64. 

It is thus in the national in¬ 
terest that the textile industry’s 
cries to go slow on export of 
cotton are ignored. What is 
needed is a long-term cotton ex¬ 
port policy. What would be still. 
better is an expansion in the . 
spinning capacity to step up ex¬ 
ports, especially since there are 
quota restrictions on fabrics and 
garments but no quota restric¬ 
tions on yarn. And there is a good 
export market for yarn too. At 
tffe same time, the pressure of 
the Maharashtra cotton growers 
who have tasted windfall bonan¬ 
zas under the monopoly scheme 
should also be resisted. After all, 
cotton growers in other states 
have done as well, in some cases 
even better than their Maharash¬ 
tra counterparts, in increasing 
cotton production. There is, thus, 
no case for favoured treatment 
for Maharashtra’s cotton grow¬ 
ers vts-o-vis growers in other 
cotton-growing states. 

Also, the proof of the pudding 
is in its eating. 'The minimum 
guaranteed prices with the entry 
of the state cooperative agencies 
into the cottonjmarket has been 
the key element in reaching a 
cotton production breakthrough. 
Hence this must not be tam¬ 
pered withi: 

Kewd VaroM 


those of the farmers around him, 
convinced Joshi that unremunera- 
tive prices had made it impossible 
for farmers to survive. He de¬ 
veloped his own perception of eco¬ 
nomic development, arguing that 
after independence the former col¬ 
onies developed dualistic systems 
by subdividing ihemselves into two 
entities One entity succeeded the 
bygone imperialist regime while the 
other continued to be exploited. In 
the Indian context he called the first 
entity ‘India’, and the second, ‘Bhar¬ 
at’. The techniques used by India to 
exploit Bharat ranged from pro¬ 
curement levies, inadequate sup¬ 
port prices, dumping imported pro¬ 
ducts on the local market, flooding 
markets with aid and gifts received 
in huge quantities, such as PL-480 
grain, milk powder from the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community and by 
canalising exports through notor¬ 
iously inefficient or corrupt state 
(or quasi-state) corporations. When 
India, under pressure from Bharat, 
was forced to assure minimum sup¬ 
port prices, they were fixed at out¬ 
rageously low levels by clever man¬ 
ipulation of cost data and statistical 
jugglery. 

All of this convinced Joshi that 
Indian agriculture or rather Bhar¬ 
at’s agriculture would never be able 
to support itself unless farmers agi¬ 
tated for a better deal. He accepted 
that agrarian communities forced a 
multiplicity of problems but argued 
that all other programmes, includ¬ 
ing those of subsidies and the provi¬ 
sion of facilities, finally came to 
nought if the ultimate end-product 
fetched a price that was less than 
the cost of its production His agita¬ 
tions centred, therefore, on a single- 
poiiit objective: remunerative 
prices. 

Over the last five years, .s«'iys 
Joshi, he has found many instances 
to support his theories. The bulk of 
sugar production is taken as levy at 
prices lower than the universally 
admitted cost of production. The 
purpose, It IS claimed, is to make 
sugar available to the poor at 
reasonable prices. This claim, says 
Joshi, is so ridiculous that one won¬ 
ders why the government has not 
used similar criteria to control the 
price of medicines, which are now 
much too expensive for the poor. 
Perhaps, he suggests sardonically, 
if medicines were produced by the 
rural sector, their prices would 
have been controlled. 


J 'oshi’s current agitation—and the 
one that has put him back on the 
front pages—is on behalf of the ten 
lakh cotton growers of Vidarbha 
Cot ton prices have fallen over the I 
last year The price index has drop- j 
ped from 223.6 in September 1985 lo | 
163.4 in August 1986-—at a time 
when prices of most agricultural 
inputs (fertilisers, tractors, etc) 
have gone up. Not only is this unfair 
lo the growers, but even the con¬ 
sumer has not benefited, the prices 
of C(Ulon cloth have gone up by 
four to ten per cent. Be¬ 
cause of these increased prices, the 
per capita consumption of cloth has 
not gone up and is barely 14 meters 
The reason for the decline is, of 
course, the new textile policy with 
its emphasis on synthetic fabrics 
Joshi cannot understand why the 
government should allow imports of 
man-made fibres at a time when the 
cotton-growers are starving He re¬ 
jects as inadequate, the argument 
that India should import cheap man¬ 
made fibres at a time when the 
world marker is in recession. In that 
case, suggests his movement, why 
doesn’t the government increase its 
petroleum imports at a time when 
the international oil price is falling? 

Even if one rejects Joshi’s line of 
thinking, there’s no doubt that he’s 
back, and that he’s back in a big 
way According to him, however, he 
was never away. He spent the last 
two years doing spadework, touring 
the districts and building up support 
in the villages of Bharat “You may 
say,” .foshi concedes, “that we have 
not hit the headlines but that is be¬ 
cause only certain kinds ol activity 
is decipherable to ‘India’. If only- 
agitations work, then we have not 
done very much. But I think you will 
have seen the results of our period 
of preparation over the last six 
months. We have had several large 
conferences like the ones in Amb- 
jogai, Akola and then, the women’s 
conference in Chandwad. There was 
also a one-day rasta-roko in Novem¬ 
ber, and a rail-roko in December.” 

Over the next few months more 
will be heard of Joshi. For a start, he 
is making arrangements for a gher- 
ao of Rajiv Gandhi’s New Delhi 
residence by women protesting the 
“lack of action against the culprits 
who indulged in rape during the 
1984 Delhi riots”. And after that, his 
activities should progressively get 
more national. 

Olga Tellis 
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In defence of human rights 

Are army men more vulnerable than their civilian brethren in respect of fundamental 
rights? It seems so, given the increasing number of soldiers having recourse to civil courts 



Army headquarters: exemplar of discipline? 


T he Indian Army, reputed of Indian Military Law, and with its personnel who feel aggrieved be- 
to be one of the world’s tradition of arbitrary court mar- cause of court martial proceedings 
finest fighting forces, an tials, is finding it difficult to provide against them, or because they did 
exemplar of discipline and justice to its personnel. Thanks to not receive their due promotion in 
efficiency, is increasingly the standards of objectivity set by service. Several other cases before 
coming under attack from its own the Supreme Court and the high the Central Administrative Tribunal 
rank and file. The basic tenets of courts, armymen have grown (CAT), Delhi, relate to grievances 
military service—silence and obedi- jealous of the enormous liberties regarding departmental proceed- 
ence—are being questioned by a their civil compatriots enjoy. ings, promotions, transfers and su- 

growing number of army officers Hence, the rush for civil courts, persession of serving personnel. An 

who are moving civil courts to de- As many as 800 cases relating to even larger number of cases have 

fend their fundamental rights as retired and serving army personnel come up before the High Courts and 
citizens of India: the right to point have so far found their way into lower courts in other states, 
out corruption, challenge maltreat- civil courts in the Delhi area alone. Why this deluge of litigants from 

Around 100 of these have come an establishment that should by its 
before the Supreme Court, of which very nature, deal with its own dis- 
ten concern serving personnel, putes internally and satisfactorily? 

while about 300 have come to the It is not as though the army laws are 

Delhi high court, of which 70 relate wholly inadequate: the Army Act 

to serving personnel. The rest are in protects the rights guaranteed to 

the lower courts. The total number persons serving in the armed forces 
of cases in other courts, of the coun- as citizens of India under the Indian 
try runs into thousands! Many of the Constitution (Section 33) and pro¬ 
cases have been filed by retired vides for channels of remedy to 
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ment and to be freed from illegal 
confinement. Evidently, the army, 
equipped with statutes as sweeping 
and antiquated as the Army Act, 
1950 (which was actually framed in 
1911), the Army'Rules, 1954 (which 
were laid down in 1915), and the 
Defence Service Regulations (DSR) 
1962, which was originaliy the 
Queen’s Regulations and the Manual 
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aggrieved commissioned officers 
(Section 27) and aggrieved JCOs, 
NCOS and other ranks (Section 26). 
However, there is a catch: petitions 
would have to be forwarded by the 
aggrieved personnel through their 
commanding officers, against 
whom they might have a grouse. 
The remedy might thus be self- 
defeating. Said Major Onkar Singh, 
an officer who claims to have been 
victimised for pointing out corrup¬ 
tion in his unit and who has filed a 
writ petition before the Supreme 
(Tourt seeking freedom from deten¬ 
tion on grounds of insanity, “In my 
unit, I had 440 men serving under 
me. If anyone felt aggrieved against 
me, he would have to route his 
complaint through me. So, that nip¬ 
ped the grievance in the bud.” 

There are other glaring discre¬ 
pancies in the dispensation of Indi¬ 
an military justice: the absence of 
any court of appeal after a court 
martial, unlike in the USA, where 
the Uniform Code of Military Jus¬ 
tice, 1950, provides for the setting 
up of a court of military appeals; the 
indiscriminate use of Form 10—the 
label of “mental unsoundness”—on 
anyone who dares to question au¬ 
thority a weapon that subjects a 
recalcitrant jawan or officer to 
ruthless psychological pressure and 
forcible medical treatment, driving 
them, and their families, to the 
brink of poverty, starvation and 
nervous breakdown. A form of 
almost medieval torture, medical 
categorisation (in the army, the 
acronym for this is SHAPE: S for 
psychiatry, H-heart, A-appendages, 
P-physiology, and E-ear, nose and 
throat) is by far the most dreaded 
form of punishment for a soldier. 

Asked to comment on the growing 
number of civil writ petitions ema¬ 
nating from the army, the director 
of public relations in the cl^f^nce 
ministry, A.K. Roy, said: “What can 
we say? If there are cases which 
have gone to civil courts already, we 
cannot comment on them—nor can 
you—because that would amount to 
contempt of court. But if you are 
talking of persons who are thinking 
of going to court, I would like you to 
give me a list of their names so that 
I can take action.” Individual cases 
were, however, a different matter, 
he added. Not finding the army 
authorities forthcoming, this cor¬ 
respondent personally handed over 
a written questionnaire to the de¬ 
fence ministry PRO’S office. Even 


this failed to elicit a response before 
we went to press. 

His petition reads: “Before giving 
details of the case it is necessary to 
mention some relevant fads about 
Shri A.P.S. Sanclhu. In April 1986, Lt. 
Col. Sandhu invited Maj. Singh to 
his residence along with his father- 
in-law, Maj. (Retd) Yad Ram Singh. 
He reached there along with his 


wife and father-in-law. Lt. Col. San¬ 
dhu then seriously discussed with 
the petitioner what help he could 
render, if he asked some of bis 
relatives who are in the Indian Air 
Force to fly a fighter plane at a time 
when the Prime Minister’s civil 
plane is flying m the air and after 
shooting down the PM’s plane, the 
fighter pilot goes to a neighbouring 
country for political asylum. This 
meeting of Maj. D.V. Singh and Lt. 
Col. Sandhu took place before the 
latter left for his visit to Canada to 
meet so-called hardcore terrorists. 
It is necessary to point out that Lt. 
Col. Sandhu left for Canada in May 
1986 and returned from Canada on 
25 June, 1986. Immediately after 
returning from Canada, Lt. Col. San¬ 
dhu called Maj. D.V. Singh and told 
him that if he refused to cooperate 
he would be shot dead. Lt. Col. 
Sandhu again made it clear that for 


him there are two things, money or 
death, and it was for him to choose 
which one was best. He reminded 
the petitioner about their last meet¬ 
ing before he had left for Canada 
and asked whether his relative in 
the lAF would cooperate in shooting 
down the Prime Minister’s plane. 
But Maj. D.V. Singh clearly told him 
that he was not going to cooperate. 

m 


f pver since 1950, when the Army 
jAct came into force, thousands 
of armymen have failed to get jus¬ 
tice within the system and have 
taken recourse to civil law courts. 
Maj. Onkar Singh oi the Sikh Light 
Infantry is at present under con¬ 
finement as a “mentally unsound” 
person in the Army Hospital, Delhi. 
However, he is frequently given 
outpasses by the hospital author¬ 
ities to attend to personal work. 
Outside the hospital, he rides a 
motorcycle through busy thorough¬ 
fares in the capital, unaccompanied. 
He claims to have been victimised 
for pointing out large-scale de¬ 
ficiencies in the government store 
in Fatehgarh, UP. On 11 October, 
1985, he was declared a schizophre¬ 
nic (that is, SHAPERS, in military 
jargon). On 13 October, 1985, he was 
discharged from the psychiatric 
ward of the Command Hospital, 
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Lucknow, to be posted back to his 
unit in Fatehgarh and assigned 
sedentary duties under strict super¬ 
vision. For the next 223 days, he was 
made to perform all the duties he 
had been assigned earlier. But in 
April 1^^86, he pointed out corrup¬ 
tion and misappropriation of 
jawans’ clothing, training equip¬ 
ment and cof»king utensils in his 
unit, again. The “reward” followed 
instantly, for the second time, he 
was served with Form IQ-^the CO’s 
diagnosis of insanity—and sent off 
to the mental asylum of the Com¬ 
mand Hospital, Lucknow, where he 
stayed till 13 May, 1986. He was 
discharged and sent back to his unit 
again, and on 24 May, 1986, his CO 
slapped F’orm 10 on him for the 
third time. Tired, Maj Singh asked 
the psychiatrist at the hospital, Lt. 
Col. H.B Chakravarly, w’hether he 
was insane, if he could go back to his 
unit between visits to the hospital 
and perform perfectly normal 
duties. Tile doctor replied. '‘My job 
is to treat patients according to 
Form Ih.” The treatment was ruth¬ 
less: Maj. Onkar Singh was given 
800 milligrams of I^rgectil a day 
for 54 days and injections for three 
days- normally given to madmen 
who cannot be controlled. Said Maj. 
Singh: “After that, I was just flesh 
and bone. My nervous system had 
almost stopped functioning. I went 
numb.” 

Maj. Sudhir Kumar Sharma had 
similarly pointed out corruption in 
jawans’ rations at the Supply Depot 
in Panitola, Assam, where he was 
posted His commanding officer de¬ 
clared him mad and sent him to the 
Military Hospital, Guwahati, for 
admission to the mental ward. But 
the CO’s report was found incorrect 
and the officer was discharged in 
SHAPE-1 medical condition; 

fit for all duties Maj. Sharma 
lodged a statutory complaint 
against his ill-treatment. Since then 
he and his family have undergone a 
nightmare. Maj. Sharma had to face 
three courts of inquiry, two sum¬ 
maries of evidence, one application 
for court martial, and one applica¬ 
tion for termination of service with¬ 
out court martial, besides being 
placed under arrest time and again 
by his superiors. On the other hand, 
no proceedings were instituted by 
the army authorities against his su¬ 
periors, Brig. S.S. Randhawa apd 
("ol. Meer Usman Ali for allegedly 
manhandling the officer. They were 





Ma). S.K. Sharma 


to be tried by a court martial as per 
the orders of the chief judicial 
magistrate, Jorhat,and the Guwahati 
High Court, dated 3 July, 1986. But 
the army authorities preferred to 
appeal against the High Court order 
in the Supreme Court, where Maj. 
Sharma came forward to argue his 
own case, since he had no resources 
to engage a lawyer. Justice R. S. 
Pathak, however, deputed free legal 
aid to the officer. Maj. Sharma now 
awaits the judgment that might 
change the course of his life. 

Stranger still is the case of Maj. 
D.V. Singh of the 514 ASC battalion, 
posted in Dehradun, who has 
alleged a conspiracy to shoot down 
the Prime Minister’s plane against 
his commanding officer, Lt. Col. 
A.P.S. Sandhu, in a writ petition 
filed before the Allahabad High 
Court. Maj. Singh is at present 
under detention in the psychiatric 
ward of the Command Ilospital, 
Lucknow. 

Regarding the allegation of a con- 

I spiracy to assassinate the PM, Lt. 

I Col. Sandhu’s counter-affidavit 
said: “The allegations made against 
him are completely false and fabri¬ 
cated with the intention of defaming 
his military reputation and career.” 
Lt. Col. Sandhu denied that he had 
any acquaintance with Maj. Singh 
prior to his posting in Dehradun or 
that their families knew each other. 
He said that he had never met Maj. 
Singh’s father-in-law and that there 
was no question of any discussion of 
a plot to shoot down the PM’s air¬ 
craft. Lt. Col. Sandhu claimed to be 
a disciplined army officer with an 
unblemished record of service for 
the last 21 years. He had graduated 
from the Defence Services Staff 
College, participated in two wars in 


1965 and 1971, Operation Bluestar, 
had been training officers from 
1970 to 1974 in the ASC School, 
Bareilly, and has carried out the 
duties of operational logistics and 
other important assignments as a 
major. 

W hether or not the allegations 
of a conspiracy to shoot down 
the PM’s plane are a mere figment 
of the imagination, the story of 
Maj. D.V. Singh is one of misery. 
Once he was disgraced as an “in¬ 
sane” person, the officer and his 
family were driven to financial 
ruin. 

Not only was he forced to stay 
away from his wife and handicap¬ 
ped daughter, but he was denied 
his salary also. The authorities 
also charged him rent for his 
family quarters in Dehradun. Said 
his advocate, Ranjit Saxena: “He 
is a nervous wreck now. He comes 
to me and asks for food and 
money. He hardly has any money 
on him.” Maj. Singh has filed a 
number of medical reports from 
various military hospitals, along 
with his writ petition, which un¬ 
ilaterally point out that he is nor¬ 
mal and non-dependent on drugs 
(the medical term for declaring a 
person a non-alcoholic). He was 
declared fit in the medical report 
of the Military Hospital, Meerut, 
dated 31 July, 1986, and later the 
Military Hospital, Dehradun, 
which wrote in its report dated 17 
September, 1986: “He is normal. I 
feel he may improve if his prob¬ 
lems are considered sympatheti¬ 
cally and he is given some leave.” 
The report, however, added 
another line, which suggested that 
Maj. Singh was to be subjected to 
further treatment, despite being 
normal: his case was to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Military Hospital, 
Meerut. After that report, the ma¬ 
jor alleged, he was “treated like 
an animal”, thrown into a jeep and 
sent to Meerut. 

Tragic is the manner in which 
wounded officers are sometimes 
treated. Capt. Virender Kumar 
had suffered an injury in the 1971 
Indo-Pak conflict when an enemy 
bullet had pierced his spinal cord. 
He became an invalid and was 
thrown out of the army., In 1976, 
Capt. Kumar lost his writ petition 
in the Delhi High Court and 
appealed to the Supreme Court. It 
took him ten years to win his case, 
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and get his legitimate dues, with a 
broken home and broken back. 
Another officer, Maj. Dhaiya, who 
had to undergo a kidney trans¬ 
plant while in service, was simi¬ 
larly invalidated, and forced to 
seek redress in the Delhi High 
Court, where he won his case after 
15 years. 

Worse still is the case of Maj. 
Bhatnagar, who was thrown out of 
the army because he needed a kid¬ 
ney transplant. He had to go to the 
USA for the operation. The officer 
was eventually reinstated on a Sup¬ 
reme Court order, but is yet to 
receive his dues. He has now insti¬ 
tuted contempt of court proceed- | 
ings against the army in the Jaipur 
High Court. 

Major Godara of the 61 Cavalry 
had wanted to withdraw his ap¬ 
plication for premature retire¬ 
ment from the army. The author¬ 
ities turned down his request. 
Finally, the Supreme Court admit¬ 
ted his petition. Major Godara had 
distinguished himself in eques¬ 
trian sports. Major K.S. Gill of the 
Signals Corps was consigned to 
the mental ward of a military 
hospital, by his commanding 
officer (CO), Lt. Cot Wadhera, in 
Jorhat. Maj Gill took the matter to 
the court of the additional district 
judge, Jorhat, who finally granted 
turn compensation of Rs 40,000 
with costs. More recently, Maj- 
(Miss) Vijaya Gehlot of the Milit¬ 
ary Nursing Service was arbit¬ 
rarily dismissed for having got 
married. She too went to court. 

As for the system of justice 
within the army, it is virtually 
non-existent. Said Maj. Onkar 
Singh: “The first difficulty is that 
no officer, JCO, NCO or jawan can 
hope to get a memorandum of grie¬ 
vances typed out in the unit be¬ 
cause the typist or a clerk would 
report the matter to the CO. 
Second, everyone in a unit is de¬ 
pendent on the CO for a clean 
annual report (ACR). Also accord¬ 
ing to the rules, a petition or 
memorandum of grievances is to 
be routed through the CO and no 
one else. Any attempt to go 
against the CO is, therefore, 
punished and stifled.” 

Sections 26 and 27 provide sepa¬ 
rate channels of redress to various 
categories of army personnel. In the 
first category, complaints are to be 
made to the chief of army staff 
(COAS) and in the second, to the 
government of India in the form of a 
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Statutory complaint according to 
the procedure specified in para¬ 
graph 361 of the Defence Service 
Regulations. Under these rules, an 
officer in a unit is to route his 
complaint through the CO. A com¬ 
pany commander routes his com¬ 
plaint through the battalion com¬ 
mander. The brigade, division and 
corps commander sends their com¬ 
plaints to the COAS, who in turn 
sends their petitions to the central 
government. An aggrieved officer 
is supposed to receive a reply to his 
petition within six months—which is 
rarely the case. 

I n most cases, it takes over a 
year for a reply to come—hen 
circumstances have qualitatively 
changed for the complainant. And, 
if the complaint happens to be 
against his immediate superior, 
other cases are raised against the 
complainant. Result: he exposes 
himself to punitive measures on 
other counts, rather than being 
given relief or redressal for his 
complaint. The new COAS, while 
taking over command of the army 
in February 1936, had appreciated 
this problem and had wanted to 
make some constructive changes j 
by setting up an independent body 
to deal with complaints at army 
headquarters. This was done by 
constituting a complaint advisory 
group. But even this measure was 
hardly of any use as before 
reaching this highest level, the 
complainant has to suffer severe 
mental torture, and irreparable 
damages. 

Court martials are classified 
according to the severity of the 
punishment they are empowered 
to award. A general court martial 


can sentence a person to death, a 
district court martial, to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, a 
summary general court martial, 
to death, and a summary court 
martial, to one year's rigorous 
imprisonment. It is left to the CO 
to decide in which court martial a 
particular offence should be tried. 
The court martial is composed to 
try a person only after substantial 
evidence to prove his offence has 
been found. Once the court begins 
its sittings, its paramount duty is 
to sentence the accused person. 
Among those who sit in judgment 
are serving army officers who 
have no legal qualifications or 
judicial experience. There is no 
classification of offences into cog¬ 
nisable or non-cognisable, minor 
or major. All offences come under 
Sections 34 to 70 of the Army Act, 
including criminal offences. The 
accused is required to be under 
military custody or arrest from 
the date of commencement of his 
trial by court martial, irrespec¬ 
tive of the nature of his offence. 
There is no provision of bail and 
humiliation is inf?vitable. Senior 
officers of the rank of brigadier 
and above, however, are ex¬ 
empted from court martial, to 
save the honour of their ranks. 

Soldiers in the army are meant 
to be a privileged lot. Their train¬ 
ing equipment and other neces¬ 
saries are immune from seizure 
under any civil decree. They are 
immune from arrest for debt. 
But the manner in which they are 
treated ever so often shows that 
they are far more vulnerable in 
respect of their fundamental 
rights than their civilian brethren. 

Nirmal Mitra 
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I nvestigation 

A muddied image 

The Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology (OUA T), which is about to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary, is in a chaotic state: not only does it have a financial deficit 
of Rs 2.5 crores but most of its schemes have been disbanded midway. Why has this 

institution run to seed? 


I ndia’s second oldest agricultu¬ 
ral university—Orissa Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and 
Technology (OUAT)—at Bhu¬ 
baneswar, which will cele¬ 
brate Its silver jubilee this year, has 
been dogged by controversy. The 
university,particularly since the 
last five years, has been plagued by 
problems. Not the least among them 
is the financial deficit of about Rs 
2.5 crores. Many of the university’s 
schemes and projects have been 
disbandt'd midway while reports of 
financial bungling, nepotism and 
student unrest are abundant. What 
IS, perhaps, more alarming is that 
the university authorities them¬ 
selves are reportedly responsible 
for this grim scenario. 

The downhill route the agricultu¬ 
ral university has taken, began in 
the early Eighties when Dr 
Baidyanath Misra, the former vice- 
chancellor, was appointed chairman 
of the board of management as well 
as the selection committee. It was 
an unheard of move. According to 
the norms, the pro vice-chancellor 
heads the board while an eminent 
scientist or educationist chairs the 
selection committee. When protests 
about the appointment were heard, 
the official explanation given out 
was: the Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) wanted 
the VC to head the board while the 
Orissa chief minister, J. B. Patnaik, 
thought that the VC, who was also 
his personal friend, was suitable for 
the chairmanship of the selection 
committee This concentration of 
power in the hands of a single man 
adversely affected the administra¬ 
tion more than it helped. 

It was till March 1985 that Dr 
Misra ruled the roost at the uni¬ 
versity. That month his fortunes 
took a turn for the better when he 
was given a Congress (I) ticket by 
the CM to contest the crucial 
Assembly byelection from Khurda. 
He was even tipped to become the 
finance minister if he won. But it 


was in vain. Despite J. B. Patnaik’s 
best efforts and extensive touring. 
Dr Misra lost. The CM. however, did 
not lose faith in his friend. When the 
state planning board was reconsti¬ 
tuted, Dr Misra was rehabilitated as 
its deputy chairman. In this back 
ground, an inquiry into OUAT 
affairs was, quite naturally, not to 
be expected. 

But what exactly was happening 
at OUAT? Research schemes into 
which lakhs of rupees have been 
ploughed were in the process of 
being wound up or have already 




K. Ramamurthy, OUAT'a praaant VC 

been stopped. These schemes in¬ 
cluded a multi-state cashew project, 
a poultry meat project and an agri¬ 
cultural waste products utilisation 
project. All of them came under the 
aegis of the All India Coordinated 
Research Projects (AICRP). Why 
had the projects been stopped mid¬ 
way? The present vice-chancellor, 
Mr Ramamurthy admitted: “The In¬ 
dian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search was not happy with their 
progress.” 

That mismanagement was ram¬ 
pant is evident from a report of the 


Comptroller, the principal supervis¬ 
ing authority of the university’s fi¬ 
nances, in July 1983. According to it. 
Rs 16 lakhs were wasted when the 
foundation seed scheme under the 
National Seeds Project (NSP), Phase 
II, at Patha and Gambharipalli 
farms proved a failure. The Com¬ 
ptroller thought it “necessary to fix 
responsibility for the loss and take 
steps to recover” the amount “from 
the persons concerned”. He further 
warned that “the officers im¬ 
plementing a scheme must give a 
guarantee of success” on the basi«i 



Dr B. Misra, former VC of OUAT 

of which alone “the venture can be 
allowed to continue; otherwise, the 
financial affairs of the university 
will run into very serious straits”. 
The attempt to rein in corruption by 
the Comptroller was tripped up by 
no less a man than the former VC, 
Dr B. Misra, himself. Dr Misra 
overruled: “We cannot hold the pre¬ 
sent officers responsible for the 
loss incurred during previous 
years.” What Dr Misra had in mind 
apparently was the loss of Rs three 
lakhs worth of potatoes at the Patha 
farm in early 1982 due to **rain and 
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cyclone”. The matter, thus, died a 
natural death. 

The implementation of the World 
Bank-aided Orissa Agriculture De¬ 
velopment Project (OADP) was yet 
another fiasco, and is an equally 
adverse comment on the financial 
management by the OUAT author¬ 
ities. The Comptroller had even 
cautioned Dr Misra about this: 

I ‘There will be no money left to meet 
i the salaries of the staff, let alone the 
' requirements of contingencies.” 

Earlier, the VC had been advised to 
I disband the OADP staff. Referring 
j to the ‘unbudgeted’ expenditure for 
the OADP scheme, the Comptroller 
reminded the VC of a provision in 
the OUAT Act which reads: "No 
expenditure, not authorised in the 
budget, is to be incurred by the 
university.” 

A glaring instance of unaccounted 
expenditure was the purchase of a 
Swiss atomic absorption spec¬ 
trophotometer for the analysis of 
micro nutrients in soils and plants 
worth about Rs 3.75 lakhs. This 
purchase did not figure in the ex¬ 
penditure register or in the World 
Bank appraisal report. It did not 
have the official stamp of approval 
of the state government nor was any 
tender floated. Instead, a procedure 
was followed wherein a committee 
comprising the dean of research, 
processed quotations from selected 
firms, which were then placed be¬ 
fore the university’s tender commit¬ 
tee. The former VC simply pul his 
signature to the purchase proposal. 

T he more one digs, the more filth 
one seems to come up wuth. 
Despite the fact that the OUAT has 
its own separate wing for construc¬ 
tion—the Directorate of Physical 
Plant—a crore of rupees was di¬ 
verted to the stale government’s 
public works department towards 
‘certain construction works’, result¬ 
ing in a loss of Rs 34 lakhs for the 
university. In a letter to the Gov¬ 
ernor, Srikant Jena, Janata Party 
MLA, and member of the universi¬ 
ty’s board of management, deman¬ 
ded an inquiry, adding that the VC 
had not obtained the board’s approv¬ 
al—as is required under the OUAT 
Act. What is disturbing is that after 
about four years not even half the 
construction has been completed. 
According to Mr Jena, the issue is a 
“matter of serious Hnancial con¬ 
spiracy”. When questioned, the pre¬ 
sent VC, Mr Ramamurthy, admitted 


that the PWD-undertaken works 
were far from complete. 

The university’s financial irregu¬ 
larities could be evidenced from the 
audit objections in May 1986. The 
auditors found that a “huge 
amount... of Rs27r),096” was the 
“closing balance, out of which Rs 
14,268”...was diawm "in shape of 
cash and the rest...Rs 2,55,828 in 
shape of ‘self’ cheques" The au¬ 
ditors observed: "It was evident 
that self cheques were issued and 
expenditure booked without pros¬ 
pect of immediate payment. Cash 
balances were neither physically 
verified by any of the officers of the 
university nor the balances analy¬ 
sed indicating the details of with¬ 
drawals.” 

OUAT records reveal that former 
VC Ur Misra had insisted on "fabu¬ 
lous rates" as fees to a lawyer, 
Lingaraj Rath. The report by the 
then Comptroller submitted on 27 
October, 1983, makes interesting 
reading, wherein he mentions that 



J. B. Patnalk: nepotism 


"Advocate Lingaraj Rath, .is a close 
relation of the Vice-Chancellor.” 
The report pointed out that, in a 
previous case, the "then Advocate 
General had been consulted for ex¬ 
pert opinion. His fee of Rs 1,000 w^as 
frowned upon as excessively high; 
(but) Sri Rath was engaged and (he 
was) paid a fee of Rs 2,255. The 
whole thing looks odd.” The Com¬ 
ptroller found It necessary to object 
because there was “no discussion 
regarding the suitability of diffe¬ 
rent Advocates” and "the bill is 
likely to soar up to (Rs) seven to 


eight thousand”. The absence of a 
regular Comptroller for about two 
years (till mid-1986) speaks 
volumes for the OUAT authorities’ 
and the government’s callousness 
towards financial management. 

To chronicle an event indicative 
of the state of affairs in OUAT: in 
November 1986, four teachers of 
the university were held by the 
police for allegedly gambling at the 
OUAT staff club. The report sub¬ 
mitted under the present vice- 
chancellor Ramamurthy’s instruc¬ 
tions by the OUAT’s supervisor- 
cum-caretaker, Sridhar Mishra, re¬ 
vealed that Dr Misra, the former 
V(^ was one of those who had been 
regularly "playing cards with high 
stakes on every Kumar Purnima 
day” since 1965. The report of 4 
November, 1985, said the teachers 
had been “taken away” by the police 
to the Khandagiri police station in 
Bhubaneswar on 28 October, 1985. 
The caretaker had gone to the police 
station "at about 4.30 am’* and “re¬ 
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quested the police officer to release 
the persons”. The police “allowed 
them to come away”, the caretak¬ 
er’s report read further. K. Rama¬ 
murthy, a retired IAS officer who 
took over the vice-chancellorship in 
April 1985, told Sunday that it had 
not been possible to take any action 
as the police had “no records” of the 
gambling. 

Now that OUAT has a new vice- 
chancellor—K. Ramamurthy—it is 
up to him to stem the rot. But is it 
too late already? 

Sarada P. Nanda 
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BUSINESS piNANCE 

AIR TRAVEL 

Remleve for me passenger 

Proposed Rs J0 surcharge stays grounded as government agencies wrangle 


T he civil aviation ministry is in a 
(ix Three public sector under¬ 
takings under its lurisdiction- Indi¬ 
an Airlines, International Airports 
Authority of India (lAAI) and 
National Airports Authority 
(NAAV—have locked horns over the 
modalities of collecting a surcharge 
of Rs 10 fiom domestic air passen¬ 
gers, following the recommendation 
of an expert committee, to mobilise 


additional funds for the develop¬ 
ment of airports 
When implemented, the sur¬ 
charge IS estimated to rake m near¬ 
ly Rs 15 crores, 80 per cent of which 
would go to the lAAI’s kitty for 
development of the four interna¬ 
tional airports at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi and Madras and the rest to 
NAA. But the proposal, which was to 
have become operational from 1 


January has run into rough weather 
with the aviation ministry bosses 
trying to make up their minds as to 
which agency should collect the sur¬ 
charge 

The decision to levy a surcharge 
on domestic air passengers follows 
a recommendation ot an expert 
committee set up by the Planning 
Commission to suggest steps to im¬ 
prove the aviation infrastructure in 


Japan On 

the country The committee, headed 
by J.R D Tata, suggested a levy of 
Rs 15 per head for domestic air 
passengers to generate extra re¬ 
venue for lAAI and NAA for de¬ 
velopment of airports, 

A senior official in the civil avia¬ 
tion ministry, when asked to com¬ 
ment on the recent Bombay date- 
lined reports in national newspap¬ 
ers which stated that Indian Air¬ 


lines tickets were to cost Rs 10 more 
from the new year, blandly said, 
‘The Tata Committee repon has not 
been made public Neither has the 
ministry made any official pro¬ 
nouncements about levy of sur¬ 
charge 

lAAI authoiities insist that the 
easiest way to settle the issue would 
be to make passengers pay the sur¬ 
charge at the time or buying tickets 
At the series of meetings which 
have taken place between senior 
officials of the ministry, Indian Air¬ 
lines, lAAI and NAA recently lAAI 
and NAA are reported to have 
mooted the proposal that Indian Air¬ 
lines should collect the surcharge 
from passengers when they buy 
tickets But Indian Airlines so far 
has been lukewarm to the sugges¬ 
tion. “If the airport authorities need 
money to develop airports, why 
can’t they collect the amount them¬ 
selves’ The amount could be col¬ 
lected along with the entrance fee at 
airports,” an Indian Airlines official 
said irately 

But argues the lAAI chairman, 
Prof N K Singh “Till two years 
back, the government was allocat¬ 
ing substantial amounts for de¬ 
velopment of airports Since last 
year it decided to stop budgetary 
support for us What alternative do 
we have but to go m for levy of 
surcharge or passengers’ It is a 
common practice in other countries 
In the United States, some airports 
even have a security surcharge 
Sure, we made a net profit of nearly 
Rs 24 crores last year But the 
expenditure is going up by leaps and 
bounds At present, discussions are 
on with the ministry on the modali¬ 
ties of collection ot the surcharge. I 
have told them that Indian Airlines 
is the obvious choice ” 

The lAAI chairman justifies the 
choice of Indian Airlines to collect 
the surcharge on grounds of passen¬ 
ger convenience. Says Prof. Singh, 
'That is what is most important. 
How would a passenger feel if he 
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has to stand in a separate queue to 
pay ten rupees? Indian Airlines 
thinks we should pay them ten per 
cent of the amount we collect. I 
would not have normally agreed but 
because passengers may have prob¬ 
lems if any other mode of collection 
is followed, I have agreed to let 
them have ten per cent of the sur¬ 
charge (one rupee out of every ten 
rupees) which comes to us.” 

lAAI officials aver that despite its 
relatively good performance com¬ 
pared to other public sector under¬ 
takings, additional resources are 
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sorely required. “Our terminal mod¬ 
ule at Bombay international airport 
itself would cost Rs 56 crores. The 
costs of construction, security and 
lubricants are all going up. We re¬ 
cently conducted a survey to test 
what passengers felt about our air¬ 
ports. Sixty-five per cent said they 
were very good. Seventy-seven per 
cent of those interviewed said they 
had noticed improvements. This is 
because we are conscious of our 
passengers’ convenience.” 

Indian Airlines officials are not 
quite convinced with this argument 


and wryly remark that though the 
airport authorities had drastically 
hiked landing fees for aircraft in 
recent times, they constantly com¬ 
plained about being short of funds. 
“We don’t care alraut the ten per 
cent commission they have agreed 
to give us. But think of the account¬ 
ing problems. As it is we have 
manpower problems; now this extra 
burden would mean we would have 
to re-programme our computers 
and make adjustments in our 
accounting system.” 

Patralekha Chatterjee 


_ _ADVERTISING 

Creating the right image 

Move to curtail unfair advertising practices 


T he competition is indeed getting 
tough in the glamorous but over¬ 
crowded field of advertising A 
manifestation of the growing press¬ 
ure are the untruths and false prom¬ 
ises that advertisers are resorting 
to these days and in many an inst¬ 
ance churning out ad copy border¬ 
ing on indecency. In fact, some 100 
cases of unfair advertising prac¬ 
tices are reportedly taken up for 
investigation by the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com¬ 
mission every year. 

Several adve^^tising executives, 
realising that the time had come to 
set up their own code which would 
be acceptable and binding on the 
advertiser, media and the MRTP, 
launched the Consumers Complaint 
Council (CCC) six months back. Said 
Anil Gore, the secretary general of 
the Advertising Standards Council 
which promoted the CCC, “Self¬ 
regulation is important so that you 
can go to the government or the 
MRITC and say this is our code. In a 
commercial proposition you need a 
code. Since we set up the CCC, we 
got about 19 complaints,*’ said Gore. 

There was, for instance, the com¬ 
plaint against Khaitan Fans for 
claiming to be the leader in the fan 
industry. Said Gore, “We have up¬ 
held this claim until we get an 
explanation from them. Another 
was about Brooks washing machine 
which claimed that it could wash 
three kg of clothes in two to three 


minutes and that it was ten times 
faster than any other automatic 
washer. There were three com¬ 
plaints pertaining to Ayurveda, 
which promises a permanent cure 
for colds, gas trouble, cancer and 
piles. Because it was difficult to 
find these people and since these 
items came under the Drugs and 
Magical Remedies Act, we are writ¬ 
ing to the publications that printed 
them.” 

Mr Gore felt that the heaviest 
responsibility lay with the media 
which could reject advertising that 
did not observe the code The 
Advertising Standards Council 
(ASC) has 106 members but only 65 
have paid the entrance fee of Rs 500 
and the regular fee which is scaled 
according to the advertising ex¬ 
penditure of a company. “It is unfor¬ 
tunate,” said Gore, “that newspap¬ 
ers like the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and the Indian Express have not 
become its members though The 
Times of India, Mid-day and Hindu 
have.” Asked why responsibility 
should not lie equally with advertis¬ 
ing agencies, Gore says. “They have 
to follow the briefs given by a client. 
If the media bends the rules be¬ 
cause it needs revenue, so do adver¬ 
tising agencies.” But Mr Gore in¬ 
sists that if the media are a little 
more responsible about the kinds of 
ads they publish, it would help the 
ASC to get off the ground. “If you 
can bottie up exposure it would 


help?explained Gore. 

To buttress his stand, Anil Gore, 
who is also publisher of Reader’s 
Digest, clarified that purely as an 
internal philosophy, bis publication 
did not accept cigarette ads and also 
health ads The strategy of the ASC 
is to act before the government 
intervenes which might create an 
awkward situation. “The govern¬ 
ment has not understood that the 
advertising industry has a key role 
to play in industrial development. 
Today, there are a lot of grey areas 
and a code will make things black 
and while,” said Gore. To explain 
his point, he cites the instance of a 
complaint “about an advertiser giv¬ 
ing away a free toilet soap with 
Surf. Now, there is nothing in life 
which says that you cannot give 
away anything free.” Gore comes up 
with furtherexamples: “Then there 
was a complaint against Surf depict¬ 
ing Ganesh during the Ganesh fes¬ 
tival. We did not uphold this and the 
earlier complaint as we felt that 
they were not degrading.’’ 

Gore is hopeful of getting support 
from the Advertising Agencies 
Association of India which has ab¬ 
out 150 members, the Indian Society 
of Advertisers as well as the 
MRTPC to accept the judgement of 
the Advertising Standards Council. 
The MRTPC has even agreed to 
send a number of cases to the 
Council 
Olga Tellis 
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INDUSTRY 

^per paradox 

''The more we produce, the more we lose 


T he sustained and vociferous 
campaign by the paper industry 
finally met with success >vhen New 
Delhi recently decided to scrap the 
paper control order. While the in¬ 
dustry has welcomed the decision, it 
has also regretted that the govern¬ 
ment did not take this step many 
years earlier. 

Says former president of the Indi¬ 
an Paper Makers Association, 
K.L.Chugh, who is also managing 
director of the productivity award 
winning Bhadrachalam Paper- 
boards Ltd, Hyderabad: ‘‘Of the 
three major factors responsible for 
increasing sickness in the paper 
industry the paper control order has 
probably done the maximum dam¬ 
age. With its strangulating effect it 
has been pushing the industry to a 
slow but sure death. At the present 
juncture when there is a glut in the 
market and prices are continually 
falling, affecting the already thin 
margins most adversely, the con¬ 
tinuation of the paper control order 
would have affected the industry 
most seriously with even the few 


efficient units moving towards sick¬ 
ness. The reported decision of the 
government to withdraw the paper 
control order is therefore timely 
and speaks of the pragmatic 
approach the government has of 
late been adopting to arrest sick¬ 
ness in the industry. I am glad that 
the order is being revoked and that 
the efforts made by the industry 
associations over the past four 
years are at last bearing fruit.” 

In his presidential address at the 
annual general meeting of the other 
industry body, viz. Indian Paper 
Mills Association, held in Calcutta 
on 29 December, Shankar Ghosh 
lamented that **had this deci¬ 
sion been taken at the appropriate 
time, the closure of many units in 
the last few years could have been 
averted”. As he put it, “Help should 
come at the beginning of sickness 
and not when the industry is 
gasping.” 

The paper control order which 
came into force in 1974 required 
manufacturers with installed capa¬ 
cities of over 24,000 tonnes per 



annum to provide 25 per cent of 
their total production to the educa- 
tionrl sector at controlled prices. 
Though the order was modified sub¬ 
sequently, its impact on the indus¬ 
try’s finances has been disastrous 
as the statutory price of Rs 7200 per 
tonne fixed for white printing paper 
was far below the cost of produc¬ 
tion 

It IS now expected that with the 
abolition of paper control the indus¬ 
try’s viability will improve. But it 
has to be kept in mind that the 
industry has been hamstrung by 
other serious constraints like lack 
of demand, scarcity and high cost of 
raw material as well as of power. 
Moreover, capacity utilisation in the 
industry has shown virtually no im¬ 
provement in recent years. In fact, 
it is much less now than what it was 
five years ago (see chart). Obvious¬ 
ly, there is a great deal of hard 
thinking that the industry will have 
to do. 

According to the latest annual 
report of the union ministry of in¬ 
dustry, “the chief reason for decline 
in the rate of capacity utilisation is 
the fact that there has been a rapid 
growth of capacity through small 
paper mills which generally have a 
lower capacity utilisation”. Besides, 
“a significant proportion of the 
additional capacity established in 
the last few years is yet to stabilise 
and achieve the optimum level of 
production”. 

What is paradoxical, as Mr Ghosh 
pointed out, is that “even with this 
overall low capacity utilisation, pap¬ 
er mills cannot get a ready market 
for IS lakh tonnes of paper”. As 
disclosed by him, most of the paper 
mills at present were carrying “sub¬ 
stantial stocks while some are com¬ 
pelled to make distress sales to 
maintain liquidity with the result 
that they are unable to bear the 
increased incidence of statutory 
levies”. He summed up the dilemma 
facing the paper industry as a “pa¬ 
radoxical situation where you pro¬ 
duce more and lose more”. 

RJ. Venkateswaran 
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WHITE COLLAR 


Leadership is mere 
than pep taik 


T eadership is not just pep talk. According to 
XJone Japanese prescr^ition for effective lead¬ 
ership: if you have five men to lead, stand in the 
front and lead; if you have 20, stand in the middle 
and lead; and if you have 300, stand at the back 
and applaud. This pithy statement contains years 
of wisdom. It recognises, for one thing, that 
leadership styles must differ depending on the 
size of the team. Leadership, as most experts 
would agree, is situational. 

Another significant point is that if you don’t 
respect the people you lead, much of your lead¬ 
ership is imlikely to be effective. But how often 
do managers do so? The Japanese were the first 
to put this principle into practice. However, in 
India, we believe that it is the leader who has to 
be respected. He need not respect his team. That 
is why leadership so often fails to achieve satis¬ 
factory results in our country. 

Consider the other key element in the Japanese 
prescription. When there is a small team, leading 
from the front—not giv¬ 
ing orders from a distant 
hierarchical tower—is in¬ 
deed most productive. 
Communication is direct. 
Feedback is continuous. 
Periodic changes in direc¬ 
tion, if needed, can be 
woven in without losing 
valuable time. In case of a 
small group, one must 

Ton.n r.infa Setting exam- 

larun Gupta pies, when the team is 

bigger, you can stand in 
the middle and lead. Here the leader’s task is to 
gmierate ideas, listen, adopt, sharpen and de¬ 
velop a plan of action. 

The most difficult style is the one when you 
must stand at the back mid applaud. Allowing 
others to do their task is mature leadership. 
When the team is large, the leader’s most impor¬ 
tant task is to build up morale. Unless good 
performance is applauded, it cannot be sus¬ 
tained. Knowing when to applaud and when not to 
is equally important. ‘Applaud’ here means ‘feed¬ 
back’, and when the team is very large regular 
feedback is essential to develop a sense of 
commitment and instil a desire to succeed in all 
members of the team. 

Top performers in any organisation need to be 
nurture. Only if the leaders make room for them 
to gtow, can the company be assured of con¬ 
tinuous developmoit and vitality. 


At a glance 




DIVIDENDS 


A.K. Corporation: 15% pro rata on 
the enlarged paid-up capital of Rs 
1.45 crores for year ended 31 
July, 1986. 

ABC India: 15% on enhanced 
capital for year ended 30 Septeni' 
her, 1986 

Albert David: 17% (15%) on ex¬ 
panded capital for year ended 30 
September, 1986 

Doom Dooma India: Interim equi¬ 
ty dividend of Rs 1 50 per .share 
for year ended 31 December, 

1986 


ISSUES 


AkJlene Textiles: Six lakh equity 
shares of Rs ten each for cash at 
par on 15 January 
Continental Valve: 4,00,000 equity 
shares of Rs ten each for cash at 
par 

I VP: 2 38 lakh equity shares of Rs 
ten each at a premium of Rs 20 
per share 

Nlrlon Synthetics: 1,52,37,850 
equity shares of Rs ten each at 
par 

TGLQuick Foods: Six lakh equity 
shares of Rs ten each at par 


PRODUCTS 


Tasty Bite Eatables: Will use 
Japanese food technology to 
manufacture ready-to-serve loud 
without using anv additives or 
preservatives The food will be 
packed in thermal packs which 
will have a shelf life of 12-18 
months 

Weston EJectroniks; Within the 
next few months, company will be 
launching midget (five-inch) IVW 
TVs together with Orson The pic¬ 
ture tubes will be supplied by 
iBharat FJectronics 


RESULTS 


Burroughs Wellcome: Turnover 
Rs 4 ■’ 08 crores (Rs 4-4 M crores) 
for year ended 31 August, 1986 
Trading loss Rs 43 9 lakhs ^gif^ss 
profit Rs 4 01 crores) 

Hindustan Sugar. 1 iimover Ks 
78 36crores (Rs 84 .12 crores) for 
year ended 31 July, 1986 Gross 
profit Rs 10 79 crores (Rs 12 09 
t rores) 

Voltas: sales Rs 392 95 crores (Rs 
369 88 crores) for year ended 31 
August, 1986 Operational profit 
Rs 18 81 crores (Rs 14 39 crores). 
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Media 


Edit insert 

A prodigal returns to his nest 


I n a gossipy media environ¬ 
ment where appointments and 
disappointments are talked 
about for weeks before they 
happen, this departure came 
from out of the blue At 4.30 pm on 2 
January, 1987, 

Arun Shoune, 
the recently- 
appointed ex¬ 
ecutive editor 
of The Times 
of India, 
walked into 
the reporters’ 
room at the 
Times^ Delhi 
office and 
said that he 
wanted to 
make an 
announce- 
ment As the 
reporters lis¬ 
tened dumb- 
founded, 

Shoune sat in 
chief reporter 
Y 0 g e n d r a 
Ball’s chair 
and told his 
staff that he 
was leaving 
He was sorry, 
he said, but he 
had been left 
with no 
alternative. 

The stifling 
bureaucracy 
of the Times 
was such that 
he had been 
forced to 
spend more 
time chasing 
files than he 
had been able 

to devote to improving the paper. 
The management had even reused 
to sanction funds for better equip¬ 
ment for photographers He was sad 
about leaving but was too frustrated 
to stay on. 

Then, he dropped his second 
J^bombshell. Not only was he leaving 



As the reporters 
listened 
dumbfounded, 
Shourle sat in chief 
reporter Yogendra 
Bali’s chair and toid 
his staff that he was 
leaving the Times 


but he was going to join the Indian 
Express, the paper on which he had 
made his reputation five years ago. 
Moreover, he was rejoining the Ex¬ 
press in exactly the same capacity 
as he had left it, as executive editor. 

And with 
that, Shourie 
strode out of 
the reporters’ 
room, perso¬ 
nally super¬ 
vised the lock- 
ing of his 
office and 
took the even¬ 
ing flight to 
Cochin, far 
away from the 
questions of 
the curious 
media. By next 
day—when 
news of the 
appoint ment 
appeared on 
the tront page 
of the Indian 
Express—me¬ 
dia circles 
were buzzing 
with ques¬ 
tions. Why 
had Shourie 
left the 
Times? What 
did his depar¬ 
ture mean in 
the context of 
the much- 
vaunted over¬ 
hauling of the 
organisation 
that had been 
undertaken by 
joint manag¬ 
ing director 
Samir. Jain? 


" " —■ " ■ . . . Samir^Jain? 

Shourie had originally been an 
essential component of this over¬ 
haul: how much (lifference would 
his departure make? Where did all 
this leave Girilal Jain, the 63-year- 
old editor of the Times, who had 
recently announced his decision to 
continue in his post? 


The situation at the Express was 
equally puzzling. Shourie had left 
the paper after quarelling with 
Ramnath Goenka, the irascible 83- 
year-old proprietor. When had the 
two men made up? Why had Goenka 
withdrawn his frequently- 
expressed objections to Shourie’s 
style of functioning? What would 
Shourie do at the Express? How 
would his appointment affect Su- 
man Du bey, the paper’s recently- 
appointed editor-in-chief, who also 
happens to be Shourie’s brother-in- 
law. 

As the week went on, some 
answers to the questions began to 
emerge—at the Express at least 
Shourie’s appointment, it trans¬ 
pired, was both sudden and long- 
drawn-out. Sudden because the 
‘terms’ were finalised only three 
days before it was announced. But 
long drawn-out because it had been 
under discussion for most of 1986, 
even before Dubey was appointed 
editor-in-chief. The original idea 
had been S. Mulgaokar’s. While Mul- 
gaokar is no longer editor-in-chief 
of the paper, he remains one of 
Goenka’s closest friends and his 
principal advisor in editorial mat¬ 
ters. The problem, in early 1986, had 
been Goenka. The old press baron 
was unwilling to forget the messy 
circumstances of Shourie’s depar¬ 
ture and reluctant to employ him 
again. 

Originally, 

Shourie had been 
like a son to 
Goenka, a rela¬ 
tionship that had 
endured through 
Nihal Singh’s 
brief occupancy 
of the editor’s 
chair and had 
only turned sour 
after B.G. Vergh- 
ese succeeded 
Singh. Verghese 
had held back 
Shourie’s Kuo oil 
deal expose and while Goenka says 
he had nothing to do with that deci¬ 
sion, Shourie had seemed to be not 
entirely convinced. An angry ex¬ 
change of letters between Shourie 
and Verghese found its way into the 
pages of Surya and the controversy 
exploded when Goenka spoke off- 
the-record, he insists, about Shourie 
in less than flattering terms to a 
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gossip magazine. This uproar led, 
finally, to Shourie’s departure. 

By late 1986, however, Goenka 
had begun to finally forget that 
episode. Though he denies it (see 
interview), it is possible that he was 
also moved by Shourie’s stirring 
defence of the Express's Reliance 
expose in his Walchand Memorial 


Lecture In many ways, the two men 
share a similar crusading zeal that 
keeps them going regardless of the 
unpopularity of their stands As 
Goenka points out, “Shourie will 
have more freedom at the Express 
than at any other paper m the 
country ” 

Negotiations with Shourie re¬ 


sumed in late 1986 once Goenka had 
softened and it became clear that 
Shourie himself was unhappy at the 
Times While Mulgaokar continued 
to be a strong Shourie advocate, the 
actual approach is said to have been 
made by S. Gunimurthy, Goenka’s 
right-hand man and the man behind 
many of Express's Reliance ex¬ 
poses 

As to what Shourie’s role at the 
Express will be, Goenka insists that 
this IS a matter for Suman Dubey 
and Shourie to work out among 
themselves. There is no question of 
Dubey’s position being undermined. 
When Shourie was at his peak at the 
Express, he had also worked under 
an editor S Mulgaokar, who had 
recognised his talents and given 
him a long rope Certainly, Shourie 
should find working under Dubey— 
a journalist of his own generation- 
much easier that working under the 
oracular Girilal Jain. 


“Shourie will have more freedom at the Express 

than in any other paper” 


Press baron Ramnath Goenka told Sunday 


/~h, How do you feel about Arun 
•Shourie rejoining the Indian 
Express? 

A: He is coming back as execu¬ 
tive editor. That was the job he 
had earlier. What exactly he will 
do here has still to be worked out 
in consultation with the editor. 

Q: Whose idea was it to bring 
Shourie back? 

A: It was nobody’s idea as 
such. He was also looking for a 
change and we were happy to 
have him badi. 

Q.* Doesn't that represent 
something tf dflt ifbaetium for 
you considering Che dreunut- 
anee in which Shomie Idi? 

A: Deldie, jo ho giQto wo ho 
gagre. All I can any is the past 
is the paiU As far as I am con- 
cemed, everythhig that hap¬ 
pened d u t ted that period is Ibr- 



all in die past, 


In his Wat- 
loetwre, do- 
expose of 
afiDOtor in 



your change of hearts 

A Yes, 1 have seen the text of 
the lecture Look here, the Re¬ 
liance affair is just one thing. It 
may be there, or it may not be 
there The fact is that while he 
was here, Arun did many good 
stones, so he understands the 
Express way of doing things 

Q Are you suggesting that he 
was a misfit at the The Times of 
India’ 

A Well, I cannot say about 
that. But It IS true that he will be 
happier at the Indian Express 
than he will be anywhere else. 
He will have more freedom here 
than in any other paper in the 
country. He has enjoyed it in the 
past and will enjoy it ag^. 

Q- And you don’t foresee re¬ 
petition of the circumstances 
that led to his departurejhe last 
time? 

A: 1 have already toMkiroo. 
That is all in the past do 
you want to cross-eicsttioe me 
about it? Now it is fciiiMi^ 

■. .iiiM. 
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By the beginning of January ’87, 
the mood at The Times of India was 
still one of shocked disbelief Said 
Fatma Zakana, the editor of the 
paper’s Sunday section “We were 
really taken by surprise He was 
very quiet and never told us that he 
was unhappy We first heard about 
his being unhappy only because of 
an interview he gave to Nai Dumya, 
in which he said that there was too 
much bureaucracy m the organisa- 
, tion “ And Pntish Nandy, the 
! group’s publishing director, and the 
I high flying editor of The Illustrated 
Weekly, seemed both disappointed 
' and saddened by Shoune’s depar 
I tore “I think it is really tragic,” he 
lamented ‘Arun is a tremendous 
' asset to any media organisation and 
* I’m very sad that we are losing 
him ” 

The official position though was 
one of stoicism “No, we did not 
know earlier that he was leaving,” 


said Dr Ram Tarneja, managing 
director of Bennett, Coleman & Co, 

owners of the Times Group “Arun 
Shourie must have been looking 
around and naturally he would not 
take us into confidence When one 
looks around for a change, one goes 
where one’s moorings are So, natur¬ 
ally, he went back to his old em¬ 
ployers ” 

' Shourie’s appointment, tenure, 
and departure must rank as one of 
the most puzzling episodes in that 
venerable group’s history In 1981, 
when Shourie was at his peak at the 
Express, he made disparaging re¬ 
marks about Girilal Jam His col¬ 
umn appeared briefly in India To¬ 
day till he found the ideal slot for 
him in the Times Group’s Illus¬ 
trated Weekly It was at that time 
that despite Shourie's publicly- 

I expressed disparagement of Jain, 
rumours of his appointment at the 
Times began to first make the 


rounds. 

The Times itself was in the throes 
I of a generational change The 
appointment of the young, thrusting 
Nandy had been the first sign of 
things to come. Next, Samir Jain, 
the chairman’s son and the com- 
I pany’s joint managing director, be¬ 
gan to involve himself in editorial 
1 appointments. The younger Jain’s 
, role discomfited many of the Times* 
I older employees and some of his 
I appointments were bitterly re- 
I sented within the organisation Mat- 
I ters came to a head when Inder 
I Malhotra, resident editor of the De- 
' Ihi edition, and widely regarded as 
I heir-jpparent to Girilal Jain, res¬ 
igned his post 

' With Jain’s term expiring at the 
I end of 198b speculation began that 
j the company was looking for a more 
dynamic and younper editor 
1 Shourie fitted the bill perfectly. 

I Rumours of his appointment spread 


“Whatever direction has to be given to 
The Times of India will be given by me so 
long as I am the editor” 


Girilal Jain, 

. How would you describe the 
•working relationship be¬ 
tween Arun Shoune and your¬ 
self? 

A: We had an excellent rela¬ 
tionship. There was no question 
of his defiance or of his not doing 
what he was told to do. The 
impression that his appointment 
under me was not fair was mis¬ 
guided because I am much more 
senior to him in the profession 

Q: Would you agree that the 
aggressiveness which Mr Shoune 
showed at the Express was lack¬ 
ing in him as executive editor 
under you'* 

A. People change. In an inter¬ 
view to Nai Duniya he clearly 
stated that he was not interested 
in tlie kind of investigative jour¬ 
nalism he was indulging in ear¬ 
lier. His interest was to promote 
serious discussion on serious 
issues, more in the nature of 
reflective Journalism. It is his 
outlook that has changed. 

Q: Do you think he left the 


editor o/The Times of India, 



QiriMJaIn 


paper a disof^inted man? Did 
he try to give the paper any 
direction? 

A: He did what any member of 
the staff was expected to do: 
carry out functions assigned to 
him by the editor. The direction 
of the paper is not given hi’ the 
executive editor. Whatever 


told Sunday 

direction has to be given to The 
Times of India will be given by 
me so long as I am the editor. 

Q; It IS said that when you 
were out of Delhi, Mr Shourie 
wrote pieces which may not have 
met with your approval? 

A:A newspaper is not a mono¬ 
lith and an editor does not pro¬ 
duce it single-handedly. I may 
not have fully agreed with the 
point of view of Mr Shourie but 
that is normal in the functioning 
of a newspaper. Arun Shourie 
certainly contributed to the run¬ 
ning of the paper when he was 
here. 

Q. What precipitated his de¬ 
parture from the Times? 

A: He simply decided to join 
the Express. He has worked ear¬ 
lier in the paper and a close 
friend is now the editor. Me has 
an excellent relationship with 
the proprietor. So he decided to 
go back. I don’t see why this 
^ould become a matter of con¬ 
troversy. 



AA 
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for months till finally it was 
announced that he would join as 
executive editor, under Jain. Ci’m 
still the boss,’* Jain insisted in an 
interview to Sunday, at that time.) 
This appointment led to the resigna¬ 
tion of Prem Shankar Jha, the pap¬ 
er’s senior assistant editor, who 
criticised the decision in the pages 
of other papers. With Jha and 
Malhotra both out, and Jain on the 
verge of retirement, Shoune was 
seen as the next editor of the Times, 
when his appointment was 
announced in June 1986. 

O f course, things did not work out 
that way. In July 1986, Girilal 
Jain fell ill and was hospitalised. 
Among the regular visitors to his 
hospital bed was Ashok Jain. Says 
Girilal Jain now% “It was when I was 
in hospital that the chairman re¬ 
quested me to continue beyond 31 
December, 1986. The decision that I 
would continue was taken within 
weeks of Mr Shourie joining.” At the 
same time, relations between Samir 
Jain and Girilal Jain also improved 
considerably. 

What surprised most readers of 
the Times was Shourie’s low-profile 
role. He had been expected to write 
exposes of the Antulay variety, but 
instead, chose to do little or no 
writing. After a brief controversy 
over his spiking a column by Janar- 
dan Thakur, even his editorial role 
seemed minimal. Outside of Delhi, 
his presence was hardly felt. Said 
Fatma Zakaria: “In Bombay, we had 
hardly any exposure to him. He 
came here fii st twice. He did not do 
any writing and talked even less.” 

Says Ram Tarneja; “We wanted to 
restructure the organisation, so we 
created the post of executive edi¬ 
tor.” But, in fact, no restructuring 
seemed to take place. Shourie 
busied himself in administrative 
matters such as the purchase of new 
typesetting machines for the Patna 
edition or the provision of better 
facilities for the editorial staff of 
the Jaipur edition. Even in this li¬ 
mited role, he was largely ineffec¬ 
tual. As he told Nai Duniya in an 
interview published last month, the 
bureaucracy was such that results 
were hard to come by. 

Meanwhile, a new controversy 
flew up around Shourie’s role at the 
Times. Says one member of the 
editorial staff, ‘There is no doubt 
that Shourie has strong communal 
views and he tried to introduce 
them into the paper.” The evidence 


for this claim is a front page news- 
report in the IS September edition 
of the paper. Headlined ** Krishna's 
birthplace after Aurangzeb'\ the 
story dealt with a temple which had 
a common wall with a mosque on a 
spot that is purportedly Lord Krish¬ 
na’s birthplace. To Shoune’s detrac¬ 
tors within the Times, the decision 
to carry such a story during a com¬ 
munally-charged period was not in 
keeping with the secular traditions 
of the paper. 

Others in the Times concede that 
he has strong views on religious 
issues but deny that these are pre¬ 
judiced or illogical. Says Pritish 
Nandy, “I do not agree with Arun’s 


“Shourie 
deserves 
a great deal 
i of f reedom” 

Suman Dubey told Sirs day 

. What will Arm Shourie's 
•role be at the Express? 

A; Well, that has still to be 
worked out but basically, he will 
write and will help me run the 
paper. I can't be more specific at 
this stage. 

Q; Do you expect him to do the 
kind of exposes he did at his peak 
in the Express? 

A: Well, 1 don’t know if there 
are too many Antulay scandals 
around the.se days. But certainly, 
he would be free to do that sort, 
of writing if he wished to. He is 
the kind of writer who deserves 
a great deal of freedom and he 
will get that in the Express. 

Q: Whose idea was it to bring 
him back? 

A: We’ve 'oeen talking and 
thinking about it for a long time 
now, even before he joined The 
Times of India. But then he 
joined the Times and so nothing 
came of it. But then he started 
having problems and the idea 
was revived again, and this led to | 

him joining us. ; 

Q: There has been surprise 
that he should agree to work , 
under you. Do you anticipate attv ; 

problems? \ 

AProblems? No. None what¬ 
soever. 



views but there is no question that 
he is one of the finest journalists in 
the land.” 

So why did Shourie finally leave? 
First, it was, as he says, the 
bureaucracy that clings, cobweb¬ 
like, to the Times. But also, it prob¬ 
ably was the realisation that Jain 
was going to stay on as “editor”. 
“The decision rested with me,” says 
Jain. “I was reluctant because 1 
wanted to do some academic work." 
So why did he stay on? “I have been 
under great pressure from my col¬ 
leagues and from key people in the 
country to continue " 

Once it became clear that he was 
no longer the editor-in-waiting, 
there seemed little point in 
Shourie's continuing to play second 
fiddle to Jain. Given that the Ex¬ 
press wanted him back, and that 
Goenka had agreed to bury the 
hatenet, he was better off working 
with Dubey than with Jain. As Jain 
him.self concedes. “I think they will 
reinforce each other. Suman’s posi¬ 
tion will strengthen Arun's and the 
other way around” 

Shourie’s shift from the Times to 
the Express leaves both groups in a 
state of flux. There is constant spe¬ 
culation that British Nandy will 
finally accept one of the many news¬ 
paper editorships that are regularly 
offered to him. Should that happen, 
then,It, coupled with Shourie’s de¬ 
parture, leaves the Times pretty 
much where it was a few years ago 
before all the talk of restructuring 
and overhauling began. 

At the Express, too, there is spe¬ 
culation about the future of the 
group. Says S.P. Singh, the editor of 
the Times Group’s Navbharat 
Times: “There is some talk of 
Shourie joining as a member of a 
trust which Goenka wants to set up 
to run the Express." Says Vivek 
Khaitan, Goenka’s grandson and 
nominated successor, “Arun 
Shourie’s joining is part of a 
strategy and you will hear more 
about it in the coming days.” 

Certainly, as he continues his re¬ 
lentless' crusade against Reliance, 
Goenka needs all the help he can 
get. I'he success of the Reliance 
public issue in the face of the Ex¬ 
press campaign is being viewed as a 
reverse for the paper. But should 
Shourie resume his old avatar as the 
crusading editor, then the Express 
will get some very powerful help 
indeed. 

Vir Sanghvi and Ritu Sarin 
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INTERNATIONAL fi EPORT 

Gorbachov braves it all 


W inds of change are 
blowing across the 
Soviet Union under 
the leadership of 
Mikhail Gorbach ov 
but they may not blow the US Presi¬ 
dent, Ronald Reagan, any good. 

The release of Dr Andrei Sakhar¬ 
ov, the nuclear scientist, from inter¬ 
nal exile in Gorky and the manner of 
his rehabilitation in Moscow have 
been hailed universally. So has the 
Soviet media's instant reporting of 
anti-Moscow, indeed anti- 
Gorbachov, riots in the Kazakhas- 
tan capital of Alma Ata 
been a matter of interna¬ 
tional acclaim The latter 
event is almost unprecen- 
dented in the history of 
the Soviet Union since the 
Bolshevik revolution of 
1917. 

But what has generally 
been missed is the fact 
that both these events— 
Sakharov’s release and 
the leporting of the 
riots—have been willed 
by internal Soviet volition 
rather than by any exter¬ 
nal pressure. The release 
of Dr Sakharov has not 
been a part of any spy 
exthange or some other 
deal, though the West 
would like to take the cre¬ 
dit for it 

In fact, some of the pro- 
nouncements of Dr 
Sakharov, who has been 
turned into a human 
rights campaign symbol 
by the Western media, 
may boomerang on Presi¬ 
dent Reagan and his “Star 
Wars” programme supporters. One 
of the least reported statements of 
Dr Sakharov after his release con¬ 
cerned precisely the danger to the 
human race from an escalation of 
the nuclear arms race embodied in 
the American “Star Wars” strategy. 

The US government’s refusal to 
positively respond to the year long 
Soviet moratorium on nuclear tests 
has not exactly endeared President 
Reagan’s strategists to scientists 
like Dr. Sakharov, however bitter 
they may be against the So\iet 
regime. 


According to a Western estimate, 
25,00 democratic protesters are at 
present imprisoned in the Soviet 
Union. This is regarded by the West 
as the legitimate concern of human 
rights activists everywhere. 
However, the fate of the entire 
human race should be of greater 
concern if the world continues to be 
mesmerised by starry-eyed US “de¬ 
fence” strategies. 

A more modest story is the return 
of over 50 “prodigals” to the Soviet 
Union after varying periods of resi¬ 
dence in the USA. Many of them 


said they were unhappy, homesick 
and unable to get suitable jobs in 
America. Among those who boarded 
the Aeroflot jet at New York were a 
number of Jewish emigrants. 

“Russia for Russians, America for 
Aniericaiis 1 want to go home to see 
my n.otl'ci’,' said Vladimir 
Pi'oshir.sky, o"e the emigres who 
had lived in ivew York for eight 
y^rs 5ii i- '.i.ti di'iver and a mecha¬ 
nic Another tax' driver, who origi¬ 
nally held a good position in a Soviet 
travel agency, was keeping his fin¬ 
gers crossed and just hoped he 


could get his old job back on his 
return to Russia. 

Some of those taking their chil¬ 
dren back were worried about the 
“violent and permissive society” in 
the USA and did not want their 
children to become “criminals” 
Many of them had a lingering feel¬ 
ing of guilt for having left the Soviet 
Union in the first place. But as one 
of them added: “The Russian people 
can forgive us.” 

While getting back to the more 
“newsworthy” or sensational story 
of the Kazakhastan riots, one is 
sometimes led to believe 
that the toppling of the 
provincial party leader. 
Din Mukhammed 
Kunaev, is just another 
instance of the replace¬ 
ment of the late Leonid 
Brezhnev’s friends with 
Gorbachov’s own hench- 
hien. Worse still is the 
allegation that it is part of 
Russia’s “European” plot 
against the Islamic and 
Asian republics of the 
Soviet Union. 

The stories of wide¬ 
spread corruption re¬ 
ported in the Western 
press, no friend of Rus¬ 
sia’s, provide a lie to such 
allegations if any is 
needed. One Kazakh par¬ 
ty leader is known to have 
built himself a hunting 
lodge out of the funds 
allocated for building a 
children’s hospital. 
Another Uzbeck leader in 
charge of the cotton in¬ 
dustry cooked up extra 
production of between 
five to nine lakh tonnes of cotton 
and pocketed the payment by the 
central government for a non¬ 
existent crop. Such stories are an 
indictment both of central and pro¬ 
vincial administrations but there 
comes a time when they hav^ to be 
faced boldly. Mr Gorbachov’s 
administration is doing just that and 
is not afraid of any mud that may 
stick to its own clothes. Nor is it 
afraid of showing everything on 
Soviet television or in press reports. 

Sttbhash Chopra, London 



Sakharov: years of exile end at leaf 
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A BIHAR 

‘HOT 

Three S 


HOT’ WIWfEB FOR BINDESHWABIDUBEY 

Three Supreme Court rulings give an eilgc to Jagannath Mishra 


W hile Bihar is shivering | 
under the cold wave ! 
sweeping north India, the 
Du bey government 
is sweating. And with good reasons 
too. The three landmark judge¬ 
ments delivered by the Supreme 
Court recently has unnerved the 
21-month-oId Dubey government 
which has so far successfully coun¬ 
tered all offensives launched bv the 
dissidents led by Dr Jagannath Mis¬ 
hra. Political pundits feel that the 
Supreme Court judgements may 
well sound the death knell for Bin- 
deshwari Dubey as his arch rival is 
now likely to make a fresh bid to 
capture power which was uncere¬ 
moniously taken away from him 
The three court rulings related to 
compensation for victims of the in¬ 
famous Arwal massacre in which 23 
farm labourers were gunned down 
by the police in April 1986 , the 
Patna Urban Cooperative Bank 
fraud case in which Dr Mishra was 
an accused; and the indiscriminate 
promulgation and repromulgation 
of ordinances in Bihar. According to 
political observers, while the ver¬ 
dict in the infamous bank fraud case 
is a direct victory for the former 
chief minister, the other rulings 
were more in the nature of stric¬ 
tures against the present adminis¬ 
tration. 

The government headed by 
Jagannath Mishra had come in for 
sharp criticism when it had decided 
to withdraw cases of financial bung¬ 
ling against a section of the officers 
of thePatnaUrban Cooperative Bank 
in 1980. The Opposition raised the 
issue in the Assembly and Shivnan- 
dan Paswan, a Lok Dal leader, filed 
an appeal in the High Court chal¬ 
lenging the withdrawal of the case 
by the government. The High Court 
dismissed the plea but Paswan re¬ 
fused to give in. The battle moved to 
the Supreme Court and this time too 
the court upheld the decision of the 
Mishra government. Undaunted, 
Paswan appealed for a review of the 
ruling and Justices V.D. Tulzapur- 
kar, R.B. Mishra and A.N. Sen for¬ 
warded the case for rehearing by a 
full Supreme Court bench 
By now Dr Mishra was out of 


power and the issue was convenient- crease the quantum of compensa- 
ly used by the successive chief tion but the government stuck to its 
ministers to stymie the efforts of decision The matter went to the 
Jagannath Mishra to stage a com- Supreme Court which directed the 
eback Bindeshwari Dubey in par slate government to raise the corn- 
ticular had used the issue as a shield pensation amount to Rs 25,000. Com- 
to v/ard off Dr Mishra and his men. mented P.K. Sinha, leader of Jagrat 
Thus, when the full Supreme Court Bihar, “The Supreme Court order 
bench dismissed Paswan’s petition clearly proves that the government 
gloom descended on the shaky was callous towards the victims.” 



Bindeshwari Dubey (left) with Jagannath Mishra: yesterday’s friends, today's foes 


Dubey government. The verdict The Bindeshwari Dubey govern- 
gave a fresh impetus to the dissi- ment came in for further censure by 
dents to renew their campaign for a the Supreme Court for ruling the 
change in the state Congress(I) state with the help of ordinances. Dr 
leadership. Said Kamalnath Singh D.C. Wadha, a research scholar at 
Thakur, a Congress(I) MLC and a the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Mishra supporter: “Nobody can now Economics, Pune, had alleged be- 
raise an accusing finger at Jagan- fore the highest court in the land 
nath Mishra.” that a virtual “ordinance raj” was 

The other two verdicts which prevailing in Bihar and challenged 
came in close succession only added Article 213 of the Constitution 
to the woes of the ageing chief which empowered the Governor to 
minister. The ghastly massacre of promulgate and repromulgate ordi- 
landless labourers in Arwal had nances. The Supreme Court bench 
sufficiently embarrassed the state noted in its verdict: “There must not 
government and immediately after be an ordinance raj in the country.” 
the incident the administration The state government was not only 
announced a compensation of Rs taken to task, but also ordered to 
10,000 to each of the affected fami- pay Rs 10,000 to Dr Wadha towards 
lies. Demands were raised to in- cost for his “enormous research” . 


! 
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The verdicts came as a severe 
blow not only to Bindeshwari Dubey 
but to the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand as well. Soon after the judge¬ 
ments were delivered, Congress(l) 
president and Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, held hurried consultations 
with Governor P. Venkatasubbiah 
and the chief minister in Delhi. It is 
not known what transpired during 
their confabulations, but Dubey re¬ 
turned to Patna in a cool frame of 
mind and declared with much fan¬ 
fare that he would soon reshuffle 
the cabinet! The dissidents, howev¬ 
er, have dismissed the CM’s 
announcement as a political gim¬ 
mick and a ploy to win over the 
rebels. 

Jagannath Mishra, meanwhile. 


GOA 


F or a beleagured Pratapsinh 
Rane, Congress(I) chief minister 
of the predominantly Christian Un¬ 
ion Territory of Goa, the new year 
has brought few cheers. Although 
he has restored the portfolios to the 
four rebel ministers who resigned 
on Christmas day, he faces a rather 
piquant situation; the rebels have 
not withdrawn their resignation let¬ 
ters which they submitted to the 
party high command in Delhi even 
though they resumed their ministe¬ 
rial duties on New Year's day. A 
violent agitation demanding consti¬ 
tutional recognition for the Konkani 
language, the lingua franca of the 


has started flexing his muscles. His 
supporters have revived the de¬ 
mand for the ouster of Bindeshwari 
Dubey. Recently, the president of 
the All India Harijan and Adivasi 
Federation .and the prominent dissi¬ 
dent leader, Bilat Pawan Bibangam, 
met the Congress(I) high command 
and submitted a memorandum list¬ 
ing the misdeeds of the Dubey gov¬ 
ernment. Other delegations are like¬ 
ly to follow the trail to the Delhi 
durbar soon to seek the restoration 
of Dr Mishra as chief minister. A 
battle royal is in the offing and 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi may 
not be able to turn a Nelson’s eye on 
the goings-on in Bihar any further. 

Faizan Ahmed, Patna 


coastal areas, now sweeping the 
territory, encouraged Rane’s oppo¬ 
nents to renew their efforts to run 
him down. In the past, several such 
attempts failed but this time the 
detractors are on firmer ground; 
they have found in the agitation a 
stick to beat Rane^ with, who has 
been caught in a nutcracker as the 
linguistic zealots, led by the four 
ministers, have also trained their 
guns at him simultaneously. 

The battle against CM Rane began 
when Dr Luis Proto Barboza (urban 
development), Francisco Sardinha 
(agriculture), Harish Zanyte (pow¬ 
er) and Shaikh A’odulla (law) sub¬ 


mitted their resignations to press 
for a change in leadership of the 
government. The ranks of the rebels 
swelled soon after with Sulochana 
Katkar, PCC(I) president, and 
Mauvin Godinho, state Youth Con- 
gress(I) president, also submitting 
their resignations to the AlCC. 

Before that the four ministers 
flew to Delhi on 23 December in an 
attempt to get chief minister Rane 
sacked. Many MLAs were press¬ 
ured to submit their resignations to 
strengthen the language agitation. 
Anonymous callers threatened to 
wipe out the families of Panjim 
Congress (I) leader J. B. Gonsalves 
and Cuncolim MLA Mani Fernandes 
if they did not resign. Following the 
threats, four agitators stormed the 
residences of both Gonsalves and 
Fernandes, forcing them to sign the 
resignation papers. Said Fernandes; 
“A 1000-strong angry mob broke the 
window panes, as a group sur¬ 
rounded me inside my study. Two of 
them were jabbing a metre-long 
sword-shaped broken glass at my 
chest, threatening to drive it 
through my ribs unless I submitted 
my resignation. Simultaneously, I 
could hear the crowd outside blast¬ 
ing my jeep with gelatine and some¬ 
one even tossed a gelatine stick at 
my window. It exploded with a bang. 
The sound of crashing glass, the 
thunderous noise of explosions and 
the commotion were enough to 
make me do whatever they wanted 
me to,” explained a distraught Mani 
Fernandes. 

The MLAs were not the sole 
target of such attacks. The house of 
the minister for agriculture, Fran¬ 
cisco Sardinha, was also ransacked. 
“The administration has failed mis¬ 
erably. I have been asking for 
security for two days, but to no 
avail. Ultimately, (joa Congress 
activists led by Nelson Fernandes 
(the local sarpanch) barged into my 
house, assaulted my family and 
attempted to set the house on fire,” 
complained Dr Barboza, minister 
for urban development. “If the gov¬ 
ernment can’t give protection to the 
ministers, how will they protect 
ordinary citizens?” 

However, Dr Wilfred D’Souza, a 
former minister who now heads the 
pro-Konkani Goa Congress, dismis¬ 
sed allegations of intimidation 
against his followers as baseless: 
“The Goa Congress does not believe 
in violence,” he said. 

Interestingly, the four rebel 
ministers did not send their resigna¬ 
tions to the chief minister. Vaikunth 
Desai, the lone minister to side with 
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CM Pratapsinh Rane faces rebellion 
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Pratapsinh Rane in his difficult 
days, said: "How long will the 
elected representatives fool the 
people? An MLA has to tender his 
resignation to the Speaker, while a 
minister has to submit the same to 
the chief minister. It is because our 
MLAs have been fooling the people 
all these years that the people have 
revolted. If they continue to do so, 
the people will kill them." But re¬ 
torted Dr Barboza: “We have hand¬ 
ed our resignations to the high com¬ 
mand. Let them pass these on to the 
chief minister if they want.” Fran¬ 
cisco Sardinha added: “The resigna¬ 
tions were due to the failure of the 
home ministry headed by the chief 
minister. So, why should we submit 
our resignations to him, specially 
when our resignations we- in pro¬ 
test against his handlir>: of the law 
and order situation " 

On being informed that resigna¬ 
tions had been extorted from many 
an MLA, the Speaker. Mr Narvekar, 
we\i to New Delhi to consult the 
Lok Sabha Speaker on the proce¬ 
dures ‘■'ir dealing with such conting- 
enc’„s. But the timing of his visit 
V ith that of the rebel ministers 
fuelled speculations about his real 
motives. Many suspected that he. 
too, would resign and demand a 
change in leadership He has, 
however, not done so yet 
The four ministers have, mean¬ 
while, charged chief minister Rane 
of improper conduct by taking away 
files even while retaining them as 
ministers. According to them, the 
chief minister would have been jus¬ 
tified in calling for urgent files, but 


PUBLIC SECTOR 


A re merit lists of examinations 
for recruiting officers for gov¬ 
ernment institutions being tam¬ 
pered with? The finance ministry 
has taken serious note of this matter 
following allegations that top offi¬ 
cials of the Union Bank of India 
were guilty of large-scale irregular 
ities in recruiting probationary 
officers in 1978. The six-year-old 
case came into the limelight when 
one of the shortlisted candidates 
shot off two letters to finance minis¬ 
ter V.P. Singh apprising him of 
alleged anomalies in the recruit¬ 
ment process. 

The candidate, Mr Chand, cur- 



CM l^iatapalnh Rane 


calling for all the files of their 
departments when the resignations 
had not been accepted amounted to 
unwarranted interference in their 
work. 

For CM Rane, the storm has not 
subsided, although he is doing all 
within his power to ward off the 
rebellion. The four ministers re¬ 
sumed their ministerial duties from 
1 January in deference to the wishes 
of the high command. Rane is 
understood to have held an informal 
meeting of the Congress (I) MLAs at 
his residence to which the rebels 
were not invited. However, out of 
the 22 MLAs only seven attended 
the meeting, while only three 
pledged unequivocal support to the 
chief minister. Rane has thus lost in 
the number game. However, he con¬ 
tinues to survive for the time being 
with support from Delhi, 

Bosco De Sousa Eremita, Panaji 


rently an emplo>ee of the Reserve 
Bank of India, in his first letter 
dated 1 October, 1986, to the minis¬ 
ter, has stated that he had applied 
for the post of probationary officer 
in the Union Bank after seeing 
advertisements for the vacancies. 
Though he qualified in the written 
examination conducted by the bank 
and appeared for the interview for 
which he was called, he “did not 
receive any response from the 
bank”, he wrote in the letter. Mr 
Chand had almost forgotten the 
issue until he noticed an award of 
the central government’s industrial 
Tribunal in Chandigarh (dated 17 


April, 1986). The award, published 
in the Gazette of India of 10 May, 
1986, concerned the Union Bank and 
one Sohan Lai Gupta who had also 
appeared in the probationary offic- 
ers’examination conducted in 1978. 

Quoting the 12th paragraph of the 
Industrial Tribunal award. Mr 
Chand pointed out that the “bank 
had appointed 39 candidates from 
the merit list produced by the bank 
authorities before the Industrial 
Tribubal”. “I am pained to inform 
you that though my name was listed 
38th in the merit list, I was not given 
appointment as a probationary 
officer,” he wrote. 

Mr Chand, in his letter,also drew 
the minister’s attention to the 14th 
paragraph of the award which re¬ 
lated to one Mr Sunil Kumar Chop¬ 
ra. Mr Chopra’s name appeared in 
the merit list, but he too was not 
offered the position of probationary 
officer. 

The award, signed by presiding 
officer I.P Vashisht. notes: “It 
appears that for some reasons of 
their own the management (of the 
bank) skipped over the inconvenient 
evidence of Sunil Kumar Chopra 
who was also one of their employees 
like the petitioner and had success¬ 
fully competed in the examination 
to be placed at serial No. 21 but 
never offered any appointment de¬ 
spite his persistent entreaties as 
would be evident from his unrebut¬ 
ted sworn testimony and office cor¬ 
respondence consisting of letters 
EX W2 to W29. One, therefore, can¬ 
not escape the inference that there 
was some mistake somewhere, 
either inadvertent or deliberate, in 
deviating from the merit list and 
ignoring the petitioner’s claim.” 

The Union Bank authorities have 
obviously been caught on the wrong 
foot because in the official corres¬ 
pondence between them and Sohan 
Lai Gupta (letter No. DP:REC:5855/ 
81, dated 1 April, 1981) they admit 
that they could not consider Mr 
Gupta’s case for appointment as 
probationary officer although he 
was one of the 51 candidates found 
eligible because only “39 candidates 
could be absorbed...in 1978”. The 
bank authorities argued that with 
the setting up of the Banking Ser¬ 
vice RecruitmentBoarathe task of 
recruitment has been taken over by 
the board since 1979 and the matter 
was therefore no longer in the Un¬ 
ion Bank’s hands. 

Mr Chand’s first letter to V.P. 
Singh—in which he also said that he 
had brought the alleged recruitment 
scandal to the notice of the Union 
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Bank's chairman—was followed by 
another within a month. The second 
letter written on 7 November. 1986, 
alle^;od that “about 20 persons well 
within the range of the first 39 
candidates were not offered the 
posts of probationary officers and 
that in their places, the bank man¬ 
agement had appointed those per¬ 
sons w'ho were either relatives of 
lop officials of the bank or had 
given illegal gratification to bank 
officials" lie also added that after 
he had despatched the first letter to 
the finance minister,“the bank had 
tried to hush up the matter by 
offering him an appointment, eight 
years after the test and interview". 
Mr Chand stated that he had de¬ 
clined the offer because "if I accept 
this offer, I shall be getting Ks 1,300 
to Rs 1,500 less than what I should 
have got, if appointed as probation¬ 
ary officer in 1978, apart from los¬ 
ing seniority of eight years". Mr 
Chand who now seems determined 
to carry on the battle despite the 
slim chances of any material benefit 
from it, has demanded that a CBI 
team investigate the matter and that 
all bank records relating to the case 
be immediately seized lest they be 
tampered with. 

Predictably, the case has created 
ripples in the finance ministry as a 
result of which an official enquiry 
into the matter has already been 
started. Meanwhile, Mr Chand 
wrote a third letter, on 27 Novem¬ 
ber, 1986, this time to S.M. Kelkar, 
additional secretary, banking divi¬ 
sion, ministry of finance, who is 
supervising the investigation. In 
this letter he has mentioned the 
names of persons who were among 
the first 39 in the merit list of the 
examination but were denied 
appointments. The names included 
those of T.R. Sahni, (ranked 16th), 
Dogra Sandhya (18th), S.K. Chopra 
(21st), Rekha Gupta (23rd), Asha 
Chopra (25th) and Jasmine (2hawla 
(27th), 

In another letter to Mr Kelkar, 
dated 9 December, 1986, Mr Chand 
alleged that the bank was "misrep¬ 
resenting" facts in their statements 
to the finance ministry. The Union 
Bank authorities reportedly told the 
finance ministry that in effect ^hey 
had only absorbed 17 candidates 
from the merit list for the northern 
region and that they had inadver- 
terttly given incorrect information 
in stating that 39 candidates had 
been appointed as probationary 
officers in the northern region. 
According to Mr Chand, the author-* 
ities contended that out of the 17 
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candidates who were directly re¬ 
cruited after the examination, 12 
were from the reserved Scheduled 
Caste /Scheduled Tribe quotas and 
that only five candidates from the 
i general category in the merit list 
had been posted in the northern 
region. Mr Chand asserts in the 
letter that 22 persons who were not 
mentioned in the merit list were 
appointed as probationary officers. 
The names cited in the letter in¬ 
clude those of Onkar Singh (ranked 
28th), H.P.S. Guglani (26th), G.C. 
Miglani (24th) G.J.S. Johar (22nd) 
P.K. Sharma (20th) and S.K. Gupta 
(19th). Considering what Mr Chand 
wrote is true, if the Union Bank 
authorities appointed only 17 per¬ 
sons out of the merit list how can the 
above persons who were ranked 
much lower were appointed? 

According lo reliable sources, one 
of the main points raised b/ the 
finance ministry’s enquiry into the 
case is the apparent contradictions 


in the Union Bank of India manage¬ 
ment’s statements. Even discount¬ 
ing the fact th^t the bank in its 
earlier official statements had 
given incorrect information, the 
appointments of the 17 persons (the 
bank’s most recent statement) 
does not seem to follow any sys¬ 
tematic order. Thus, while those 
ranked 15th and 17th had been 
appointed, the person ranking 16th 
did not receive any appointment 
letter. 

While the finance ministry 
sources claimed that *‘Prima facie it 
did not seem to be a case of mala- 
fide/' they hastily added that "the 
reputation of a government institu¬ 
tion" was in question. And if the 
ministry is so keen that the public’s 
faith in official merit lists should 
not be lost, It will have to have 
access to more specific informatibn 
bringing the allegedly guilty offi¬ 
cials of the Union Bank to book. 
Patralekha Chatterjee, New Delhi 


PUNJAB _ 

A SURVIVOR CALLED RARNALA 

Despite heavy odds, the CM has held out 


W hen the Punjab bandhs called 
on 29 and 30 December by the 
Manjit Singh and Gurjit Singh fac¬ 
tions of the All India Sikh Students 
Federation, respectively, paralysed 
life in several parts of the state, the 
state administration claimed that it 
had successfully maintained law 
and order during the bandhs. Such 
widescale bandhs would have made 
the administration in any other state 
sit up—not so in Punjab where peo- 



Surin Singh Bamate: halplasa 


pie are being killed in terrorist 
violence almost every day. But what 
is strange is that the Akali govern¬ 
ment of chief minister Surjit Singh 
Barnala should survive for so long 
despite the unrest in the state. 

Bamala, who is neither a hawk 
nor a dove, knows the art of surviv¬ 
al. And in the troubled state today, 
survival is considered the biggest 
success. Barnala has already sur¬ 
vived for over IS months in office, 
the Muktsar and the Khudda 
(Hoshiarpur) bus massacres not¬ 
withstanding. 

The question uppermost in the 
mind of every Punjabi today is: for 
how long will Barnala and his men 
“try” to restore peace and normalcy 
to the state? “If President’s Rule is 
not the answer then Barnala, too, is 
not the solution in Punjajb. He has 
already been tried for a long tiihe 
and he has failed,” remarked a Pun¬ 
jab University teacher. 

There is not an iota of doubt that 
the situation in Punjab has 
worsened during the current'Akali 
regime. The Akalis came to power 
in September 1985 winning the 
Vidhan Sabha elections with a 
thumping majority. The much- 
publicised Rajiv-Longowal accord 
which brought the Akalis back in 
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AISSF activists shouting slogans In Amritsar; a threat to Barnala 


power in Punjab is almost a “dead" 
affair now; handing over power to 
the Akalis was perhaps the unwrit¬ 
ten clause of the Punjab accord. 
Punjab-watchers say that the Cen¬ 
tre committed two blunders in 
reaching the agreement with the 
Akalis. Says Gursharan Singh, the 
noted Marxist playwright from Pun¬ 
jab who is also the convener of the 
recently set up Revolutionary Cen¬ 
tre,Punjab:“Rajiv Gandhi should not 
have ignored Badal and Tohra while 
negotiating with the Akalis. That 
was the biggest blunder. The second 
blunder was to announce elections 
in Punjab immediately after the 
accord. The Centre should have 
first implemented at least the im¬ 
portant clauses related to the ter¬ 
ritorial disputes and the waters 
issue to give some credibility to the I 
Akalis before giving them power." 

The Akalis got the kursi from the 
Delhi durbar and nothing else. The 
confusion started as soon as the 
Akali government was installed. 
Badal felt betrayed and refused to 
join the government while the ter¬ 
rorists who had practically re¬ 
mained in hibernation after Opera¬ 
tion Bluestar renewed their activ¬ 
ity. Punjab began to burn and bleed 
again. The terrorists have not 
looked back ever since. 

Meanwhile, in his desperation to 
survive the crisis, the helpless Bar- 
nala who had nothing to offer to his 
people, decided to be on the right 
side of the Centre which “guaran¬ 
teed” his chief ministership. Says 
Manjit Singh, general secretary of 
the rebel Akali Dal, “Barnala should 
have resigned on 26 January, 1986, 
when the Centie did not transfer 
Chandigarh to Punjab. He should 
have taken the moral responsibility 
for failing to get the Punjab accord 
implemented by the Centre.” 

By now almost everyone in Pun¬ 
jab is aware of the reality that not a 
single clause of the so-called histor¬ 
ic Punjab accord has been im¬ 
plemented so far. And their accus¬ 
ing finger is not only pointed to¬ 
wards the Centre but also towards 
Bamala and his men who seemed to 
be more interested in power than in 
meeting the demands of the people 
of the state. Says a senior Punjab 
government official, “The Akalis 
too are basically insincere. They 
knew full well Ihat-they did not want 
to give water to Haryana and yet 
they agreed to construct the Sutlej 
Yamuna Link (SYL) canal. Obvious¬ 
ly, the Akalis were only interested 
in power and nothing else. The Pun¬ 
jab accord was just a pretext and 


the Centre cleverly exploited the 
situation. Now at least the blame for 
all the killings in Punjab is put on 
Barnala.” 

On the other hand, while the death 
toll is mounting every day, Bamala, 
who is himself on the hit list of 
different terrorist gangs, is a badly 
shaken man today. The chief minis¬ 
ter, in fact, has to be vigilant about 
the crafty and ambitious number 
two in his own cabinet, finance 
minister Balwant Singh who is wait¬ 
ing in the wings to take the CM's 
position. Balwant Singh who joined 
politics as a Congressman under the 


W hen the 5,000 and odd people 
from IS villages in the Saintala 
area of Bolangir district had wel¬ 
comed the establishment of an artil¬ 
lery unit on their land, they were 
proud that they were contributing 
towards the nation’s defence pre 
paredness. Today, these people are 
a disillusioned lot, having to pay a 
heavy price for their noble gesture. 
For about a year now, they have 
been engaged in a movement to 
claim adequate compensation for 
their lands and homes which they 
gave up for the artillery unit. The 
promise made by the then Prime 
Minister, Indii‘a Gandhi, at the un¬ 
it’s foundation stone-laying cere- 


legendary former Punjab chief 
minister Pratap Singh Kairon. says 
openly: “1 have not been able to 
become the chief minister because 1 
am not a Jat.” However, even if 
Balwant Singh is accepted by the 
rebel Akalis as a replacement for 
Barnala, it will not be enough. After 
all, the rebel Akali.s are not in a 
position to select the Punjab chief 
minister: the “selection" is done by 
the Delhi durbar, which still seems 
to feel that Surjit Singh Barnala is 
the best choice for the chair. 

Sanjeev Gaur, Chandigarh 


mony, for their rehabilitation, has 
remained unfulfilled. But what is 
worse, the district administration 
has gone out of its way to crush the 
villagers’ movement, though with 
little success. 

Balakrushna Rath, president of 
the Displaced Families Rehabilita¬ 
tion Committee, is the worst victim 
of the high-handed official machin¬ 
ery. Bent upon covering up the 
alleged instances of corruption and 
harassment during the allocation of 
funds as compensation to the dis¬ 
placed villagers, local officials 
brought up charges of cheating 
against Balakrushna Rath. It was a 
vain attempt to break the backbone 


ORISSA _ 

PRICE FOR A NORLE RESTORE 

Displaced villagers fight for compensation 
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Balnkruthna Rath laada a damonatratlon In front of tha THIagarh SDO'a offtca 

of the villagers’ movement by de- determined lot, and they continued did so when the DSP, who was 
moralising their leader. The author- their dharna in front of the SDO’s present all along with the SDO, BDO 
ities, in fact, acted with a vengeance office at Titligarh. and the tehsildar intimidated him. 

in having Rath arrested and hand- The allegations of official con- The papers signed by Tandi and 
cuffed before producing him in spiracy against Rath gained weight Majhi alleged that Rath had cheated 
court even though Rath is himself when two people from the Saintala them by collecting Rs 20 from each 
an assistant public prosecutor, area on the basis of whose “com- of them to ensure that they were 
When he was held by the police on plaints" Rath was arrested, gave compensated for the loss of their 
18 December, he requested them to their statements in court on 23 De- lands. The police arrested Rath the 
produce him in court the same day cember. According to Bidya Tandi's next day. However, the arrest and 
but the police forwarded his case to deposition, he was called to the handcuffing of Rath only sparked 
the court only the following day. police station on 17 December and off protests by different sections of 
The immediate provocation for asked by the tehsilda^ to put his the people in Titlagarh sub- 
Rath’s arrest was his organising a thumb impression on a blank sheet division, including the local bar 
1,000-strong demonstration by the of paper in the presence of the SDO, association. The local administra- 
Saintala villagers in front of the BDO and the DSP. When Tandi was tion received another blow four 
office of the sub-divisional officer reluctant to do this, he said, he was days later when Tandi and Majhi 
(SDO) at Titlagarh on 12 Decern- promised that “money would be denied in court the charges against 
ber. Permission for the demonstra- paid to him". But once he put his Rath. The two complainants later 
tion was sought from the police, in thumb impression he was asked to told newsmen that Rath, who “is 
writing, on S December. But the leave the police station. On the other fighting for us, had been sought to 
police refused it only on the day of hand, Jugeshwar Majhi, who had be trapped by the officials” 
the demonstration by which time lost his land in Saintala, stated in 

the demonstrators had already court that the block overseer had As a result, not only have the 
reached Titlagarh. Also, the dis- brought him from his village to the official actions against Rath 
trict magistrate who was supposed police station, telling him that the boomeranged, but have provided a 
to receive a delegation of the de- SDO had sent for him. There, Majhi fillip to a movement for a legitimate 
monstrators had reportedly left his said, it was promised to him that he demand. Meanwhile, another orga- 
office around that time. Meanwhile, would be paid money as compensa- nisation under the banner of the 
the same day the police launched a tion for hisjand if he put his thumb Saintala Displaced People’s Protec- 
midnight swoop on the displaced impression on a blank paper, tion Committee has been formed to 
villagers who were on a hunger- According to him, he had refused to strengthen the movement, 
strike. By then, the villagers were a put his thumb impression but finally Sarada P. Nanda, Bhubaneswar 
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LOOKING A SIFT HORSE IK THE MOUTH 

PM'spromised 'gift' to Bombay remains unfulfilled 


M ore than a year after Prime 
Munster Rajiv Gandhi, amidst 
a crescendo of cheers during the 
Congress centenary celebrations, 
promised a ‘gift’ of Rs 100 crores 
for Bombay’s development, alt that 
the authorities have built are castles 
in the air, A 24-page cyclostyled 
booklet has been issued by the gov 
ernment giving a breakdown of 
proposed expenditure of the Rs 100 
crores. As for the monev itself, 
there are no indications yet as to 
where it will come from While Rs 
two crores has already been spent 
on formulating schemes, a con¬ 
troversy has already erupted ovei 
the allocation of funds 
A section of the state Congress(I) 
leaders headed by Gurudas Kamat, 
MP from north-east Bombay, has 
objected to the manner in which the 
eastern and western suburbs have 
been ignored in the scheme. "All of 
us have an emotional attachment to 
the Rs 100 crore given by Rajiv 
Gandhi and so every ward must get 
something, however little,” said 
Kamat. The Shiv Sena and various 
opposition parties feel that the gov¬ 
ernment should have consulted 
them. The voices of disapproval 
have however been heard and the 
state government has now decided 
to give some of the ‘gift’ money to 
the eastern and western suburbs 
with 97 and 47 slum pockets, respec¬ 
tively. 

According to the government 
booklet, the development program¬ 
me of the sprawling Dharavi slum 
has been allotted Rs 32 crores, slum 
improvement programmes in other 
parts Rs 22 crores, urban renewal 
schemes Rs 41 crores and Rs five 
crores have been kept in reserve. 
The overall development of Dharavi 
slum is estimated to cost at least Rs 
80 crores. It is expected that the Rs 
32 crores earmarked for it from the 
‘gift’ which is yet to come, will give 
an impetus to the scheme. Through 
the slum improvement programme, 
the government expects to rehabili¬ 
tate about 10,000 families over the 
next five years. The slum popula¬ 
tion of greater Bombay, according 
to the 1971 census, stood at 28.18 
lakhs which lias since gone up to 40 
lakhs. 


The non-materialisation of the 
‘gift’ has forced the state govern¬ 
ment to review the housing problem 
in Bombay. The booklet takes note 
of the woeful pace at which the 
housing problem is being tackled 
“The Bombay metropolitan region 
(BMR) needs around 60,000-65,000 
new housing units per year. The 
total supply by the private and pub¬ 
lic sector IS however only around 
20,000 units. Further, most of these 
are beyond the reach of the major¬ 
ity of the population This has re¬ 
sulted in adding millions to our 
already large slum population,” the 
note points out. 

According to the document pre¬ 
pared by the housing and special 


ing the living conditions in slums. 
The government is looking forward 
to a World Bank-aided project 
which envisages 85,000 houses for 
low income groups and some plots 
for middle and higher income 
groups. About 20,000 buildings have 
been identified for immediate re¬ 
pairs. The situation has worsened 
despite 9,469 buildings having been 
repaired and 175 reconstructed in 
the last 17 years 

Critics of the ‘plan-without funds’ 
have attacked the Dharavi scheme 
especially because a large chunk of 
the ‘gift’ has been allotted to the 
much-dreaded slum Spread over 
177 hectares, the Dharavi slum has 
63 pockets with 75,000 hutments and 
a population of 3 5 lakhs A great 
deal of paper work has been done on 
the improvement of this slum. 
Charles Correa, the noted architect, 
was appointed by the government to 
suggest redevelopment plans and 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 



Ra|lv Gandhi at tha Congraaa cantanary oalabraliona In Bombay; ballad hopaa 


assistance department, three 
aspects of the housing problem in 
greater Bombay have to be dealt 
with: increasing the housing stock 
to reduce the gap between demand 
and supply with empha.sis on hous¬ 
ing for weaker sections; conserva¬ 
tion of existing housing stock, espe¬ 
cially in the island city; and upgrad¬ 


has also made several studies and 
plans. There are indications, howev¬ 
er, that a modified Dharavi develop¬ 
ment project might be approved. 
For the present, the Dharavi slum 
remains dirty as ever, while the 
state government waits for the 
promised ‘gift’ to come. 

Olga Tellis, Bombay 
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SUNDAY g PORTS 

Three coaches in a rocking boat 

7'//c' ad hoc approach of the AIFF in appointment of coaches 
and selection of players and lack of any long-term plan have been 
the bane of Indian football 


S yed Nayeemuddin received 
his New Year gift a couple 
of days early. But whether 
or not he will be able to do 
anything with it will be 
known only by the end of this 
month, when India will be engaged 
in what may well be its sixth frus¬ 
trating Nehru ('up football tourna¬ 
ment. Nayeem has been appointed 
national coach of the Indian football 
team along with Bob Bootland, 
coach f: r the Dempo Club which 
won the Rovers Cup recently. Above 
them, Arun Sinha has been named 
technical director. 

In making these appointments, 
the All India Football Federation 
has not followed any norm other 
than expedience At the AIFF’s 
annual general meeting, members 
felt that P K. Banerjee had been 
given enough opportunity to prove 
his worth. According to them, he 
was not successful and so his con¬ 
tract was not renewed after the 
Seoul Asiad. Nayeern had coached 
the sub-junior and then the youth 
side and, therefore, they felt, he had 
enough experience to take charge of 
the senior boys But he was not 
given the sole responsibility be¬ 
cause they felt two heads were bet¬ 
ter than one. In fact, three heads. 
Bootland was taken on the strength 
t of his club team's success against 
Calcutta giants East Bengal and 
Mohun Bagan in the Rovers Cup. 
Arun Sinha was inducted solely to 
plan overall strategy both at the 
planning and at the playing stage. 

All three coaches have been given 
a contract upto the pre-Olympic 
competition. This could mean four 
months, or about a year. The first 
major tournament after the Nehru 
Cup is the preliminary round of the 
pre-Olympic competition in April, to 
be held in Kathmandu. The contes¬ 
tants are India, Pakistan and Nepal. 
Barring a large-scale upset, India 
should qualify for the tournament’s 
final round, which will be held to¬ 


wards the end of the year at a centre 
chosen by the Asian Football Con¬ 
federation which, in effect,means 
one of the Middle East countries 
because these nations are usually 
the highest bidders. If India wins 
through the first round, the coaches 
will stay on till the end of the year. 
It is highly unlikely that India will 
qualify for the Olympics proper 
next year, so another change in the 
coaches ’ set-up is on the cards just 
before the 1988 Nehru Cup com¬ 
petition commences in Calcutta. 

The change at the helm has been 
criticised in some quarters. Football 
pundits feel that giving charge of a 
team just two weeks before a com¬ 
petition could be injurious to both 
coaches and players. Since the bulk 
of the players are expected to be 
taken from the Seoul Asiad squad, 
the change in tactics that the pre¬ 
sent coaches would obviously want 
could upset the rhythm of the team. 

That the lAFF has acted in haste 
is proved by the fact that only 18 
players were chosen in the first 
instance, for a camp consisting of at 
least 30 players. The rest of the 
probables’ were left to Bootland. 



Nay«#muddln: unanviabla taak 


The coaches met in Bombay to final- ' 
ise details of the camp to be held in 
Calicut, venue of the Nehru Cup this 
year. 

The choice of players has also 
generated an unwelcome con¬ 
troversy. Over the last few years, 
there has been a growing feeling in | 
some states that Bengal was being 
given too much prornmence and that 
its players felt they were doing the 
country a favour by “agreeing” to 
play in international competitions. 
While this has been vehemently de¬ 
nied by IFA officials and the play¬ 
ers, it is quite apparent that the 
thought was not altogether dismis¬ 
sed by the coaches-cum-selectors. 
The best medio in the country, Pra- 
santa Banerjee was dropped from 
the list of probables along with 
fullback Krishnendu Roy and mid¬ 
fielder Debashis Misra. Only one 
goalkeeper was chosen from Ben¬ 
gal. paving the way for the inclusion 
of one, or more from other centres. 
At the other end of the scale, there 
are players like Sisir Ghosh and 
Bikash Panji, who as an attacking 
medio, has repeatedly muffed 
chances of scoring, especially in the 
recent Asiad. 

A crop of juniors have been taken, 
some from the youth squad which 
recently went to Saudi Arabia. But 
the hope that these youths would be 
galvanised into action by the seniors 
may be belied, considering that the 
seniors themselves lack direction. 
The selection at the preliminary 
level itself betrays a short¬ 
sightedness that could prove to be 
the undoing of the coaches and iheii 
team. According to some past foot¬ 
ballers, the emphasis should have 
been on youth with, at best, two or 
three seniors included in the squad 
to man key positions. They feel that, 
since India have no chance of even 
figuring in the final of the Nehru 
Cup, the youngsters could have had 
the opportunity of exposure in a 
truly international competition. 
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I t was not as if the appointments 
themselves went without critic¬ 
ism. One claimant for the chief 
coach berth, Amal Datta. was forth¬ 
right. “I am the most successful 
club coach in the country. Mohun 
Bagan has won the Federation Cup, 
the Sikkim Gold Cup and the 
Durand Cup this year, while it 
reached the final in three other 
national-level competitions. Boot- 
land’s Dempo won only the Rovers 
Cup. And he was made the national 
coach with Nayeem, another 
youngster who does not have cither 
my experience or my success. And, 
to think that my name was noi even 
mentioned when the choice of 
national coach was made by the 
AIFF!” 

Speaking about the new appoint¬ 
ments, AIFF secretary Ashoke 
Ghosh said: “P. K. Banerjee’s con¬ 
tract with us expired wnlh The Asiad 
The AIFF members felt a change 
was neceSsSary.” But why were 
three positions allotted' '‘We 
wanted some depth in the training 
The fear that two people were 
appointed joint coaches would lead 
to friction does not hold water be¬ 
cause there is a technical director 
above them to coordinate the 
coaching.’' But wasn’t this move ad 
hoc, what with the plea to the gov¬ 
ernment to allow the “import” of a 
coach from South America tor a 
three-year contract'^ “No”, said Mr 
Ghosh “We want the foreign coach 
to train the sub-juniors and juniors 
Of course, we will ask him if he is 
prepared to train the senior squad 
as well, but that would depend en¬ 
tirely on him because our contract 
will be primarily for the junior 
level. If he agrees to coach the 
seniors, the present coaches will 
have to work under him but if he 
doesn’t agree, the present team will 
continue.” But Mr Ghosh had no 
answer to the query about the term 
of coaching for the threesome being 
very short. 

This ad hocism has, in fact, been 
the bane of Indian football. There 
has never been a comprehensive* 
plan to better the standard of the 
game in the country The selection 
of coaches and players has always 
been on a temporary basis. It is, 
perhaps, easier this way for the 
AIFF to evade responsibility for the 
continuing failure of the Indian 
football team. 

But Nayeem is not so pessimistic. 
'T am thankful to the AIFF for 
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Bob Bootland: new approach 


giving me this opportunity. At the 
outset, I will have to make it clear 
That there is no point in expecting 
miracles. We have just two weeks 
from 4 January to prepare a team 
for a tournament as tough as the 
Nehru Cup. I would have liked more 
than four months, in fact. I took 
j charge of the youth team and tried 
I my best to get the boys into shape 
I But, during the youtn championship 
in Saudi Arabia, I learnt that the 
other teams had been practising for 
over six months at a stretch. Since 
the passport age is the only refer¬ 
ence, It was easy ior most teams to 
get players well over 25 years of age 
to participate. I wish we had done 
the same. 

“But this is not preferred as an 
excuse. The other Asian teams had 
far more stamina than my hoys. And 
that IS something one can’t inject in 
two months. I had tried my best to 
give the boys good food—substan¬ 
tial food, in fact. Hut years of habit 
cannot be easily stopped Most of 
the boys gorged themselves on rice 
instead of meat—even during the 
competition. There was also the 
weather factor. The boys had barely 
seven hours to acclimatise lo the 
rain and the consequent drop in 
temperature. As luck would have it, 
our first match was against the 
hosts. We lost every match in the 
closing stages. The Saudis beat us 
4-0, but we were leading against 
Qatar till 15 minutes from full time. 
Ultimately we lost 1-3 and that, too, 
after our goalkeeper was repeatedly 
fouled and sent out of action. We 
were almost certain of beating In¬ 
donesia, but here, too, our one-goal 


lead was nullified in the last ten 
minutes. 

“This only goes to show that we 
lack stamina. We also lack proper 
equipment. The tracksuits were 
shabby. And we had only one change 
of jersey—that, too, of very inferior 
quality. Overall, we were very badly 
equipped—physically and psycholo¬ 
gically. For the Nehru Cup, we will j 
at Icasl have the advantage of j 
venue. 1 will make the boys practise | 
on the very ground that will be used | 
for the competition. So, at least they 
will be familiar with the turf” 

But what about the actual game- 
the appalling form and aptitude of 
the Indian strikers-' “Yes. we will 
have to change the attiUide of our | 
forwards. The entire team’s edorts 
will go waste if the strikers fail to 
score, 1 will try to motivate them 
into taking shots at goal 1 know they i 
are erratic, but unless they take ten 
shots at goal, how will they he able 
to score at least one?” 

Nayeem does not expect to do 
dramatically well. “But aitcM* the 
Nehru ('up, I will ask the AIFF to 
arrange a foreign tour for the team 
j Since we will he playing in Kath- 
1 mandu in the pre-Olyrnpics, I would 
I like a few matches against .some 
I foreign teams in a place like the 
Nepal capital. And if we win the 
first rcKind, I would like to repeat 
the process for the final round. 

But, all said and done, the new 
appointments are not likely to do 
much for Indian football -al least at 
the senior level. They were made at 
a very inopportune time, giving the 
new set no chance of fashioning a 
reasonalily prepared squad. And 
poor performance in the Nehru Cup 
will only increase the despondency 
in the Indian camp Repeated fai¬ 
lures only add to tl.e pressure of 
playing for the country. It is also a 
frustrating experience for the 
coaches, who will ultimately have to 
run out of excuses. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it is not surprising that 
the players have ceased to go all-out 
in internationals. Already, Sudip 
Chatterjee and Krishanu Dey have 
cried off, with the excuse of injury, 
while Tarun Dey has applied for 
“matrimonial leave”! The only thing 
that prevents the other regulars 
from refusing to play for the coun¬ 
try is the accompanying threat of 
being banned from domestic soccer 
as well. Not a very comforting 
thought, is it? 

Arijit Sen 
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BOOK g |XTRACT 

Unlocking the secrets of 

your mind 


Is your personality right for the career you have chosen ? What is your rating with the 
opposite sex? To understand yourself and those around you, try the hook Personality 
Games: (iel To Know The Real You. In this second extract, author Pino Gilioli discusses 

some personality types 


The idealistic achiever_ 

H ere is an 
idealist who 
tempers his 
ideals with 
realistic atti¬ 
tudes, logic 
being the mains- 
pring of his 
approach to ex¬ 
istence For the 
most part, his patterns of behaviour 
tend to be vStabilised. Even in his 
emotional life he always appears to 
have the situation well in hand. 

He has a cultural background, or 
at least the inclination to come by 
one, which enables him to see things 
in depth and to act with rationality. 
His intellectual maturity is free of 
any conditioning by the past. His 
particular strength is the ability, 
both instinctive and rational, to ad¬ 
judge any situation in its proper 
proportions. Consequently he is cap¬ 
able of tackling most situations with 
a strong likelihood of success. 
Admittedly, this capacity for clear¬ 
sighted thinking may sometimes 
point to a character which is some¬ 
what rigid, even coldly calculating. 

He can be seen as an idealist with 
the smell of success in his nostrils 
because he knows how to control 
events and consequently ensure the 
implementation of his own ideas. 
Also a contributory factor, perhaps, 
' is a generally low-key emotional 
response to the vicissitudes of life 
generally. 

He is indisputably progressive in 
spirit because his ideas are orien¬ 
tated to the future, improving a 
present which demands continuous 
readjustment. 

He is an abiding devotee of cul¬ 


ture in all its forms; his intelligence 
has constantly to feed off culture— 
and he sees intelligence as the very 
foundation of his independence. 
This predilection for culture serves 
to reinforce an already innate logic¬ 
al rigour, as well as a pronounced 
capacity for reflection. 

With such a well-balanced com¬ 
bination of realism and idealism, it 
can only be that his basic attitude is 
one of optimism. He is highly con¬ 
scious of his own individuality and 
well aware of the disruptive force of 
ideals when they are used with mea¬ 
sured intelligence. His is not a 
world of anxiety neuroses: he is the 
epitome of relaxed calm. 

Because he so passionately wants 
to see the realisation of his dreams, 
his conduct may at times appear 
somewhat disorderly, even rash— 
the lot, it seems, of most extrovert 



idealists who find themselves nurs¬ 
ing so many projects and trying to 
realise them all. Alas, we are none 
of us perfect. 


The insecure egoist 

We are in the presence of a natu¬ 
ral egoist who instinctively goes for 
the main chance, irrespective of 
how he gets it. In this quest to 
satisfy his own interests, he oper¬ 
ates with a vivid sense of realism, 
the tangible product of which is an 
efficient, not to say aggressive na¬ 
ture. 

As a general rule, he is confor¬ 
mist, opting for the tried and proven 
rather than the role of the pioneer. 
He is hampered, however, by a 
feeling of inadequacy, unless he can 
count on outside support. He cer¬ 
tainly does not see this coming from 
any form of culture, which could, if 
he only knew it, help him to achieve 
greater self-sufficiency. 

The fact that he has to depend on 
something or someone in his egois¬ 
tic quest for success, means he is 
immature and insecure, to the point 
where he will latch on to ideas and 
attitudes which are far from realis¬ 
tic, thus contradicting his predilec¬ 
tion for the here and now. A strong¬ 
ly-felt emotional nature can drive 
him to impulsive, even irresponsi¬ 
ble actions. 

Faced with such contradictions of 
character, he retires within himself, 
into a cocoon of introverted soli¬ 
tude, which provides a false sense 
of security. In reality, he becomes 
unsociable, reserved in his relations 
with others', even positively timid. 
This introverted attitude gradually 
leads to a diminution of activity, and 
eventually to regrets over possibili¬ 
ties missed. 
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The down-to-earth idealist 


Fundamentally idealistic* this in¬ 
dividual pursues the path of know¬ 
ledge and inner enrichment, to the 
exclusion of success for its own 
sake. He has a love of culture in 
general* because it continuously re¬ 
novates and enriches his own ideas. 
However, once these ideas have 
taken possession, he remains bound 
to them with a tenacity which 
actually harms his mental independ¬ 
ence. He is basically insecure, lack¬ 
ing vital confidence. 

The past, for example, plays a 
significant role in moulding his 
character, his childhood experi¬ 
ences especially, having con¬ 
ditioned him— positively or nega¬ 
tively, as the case may be (>f ne¬ 
cessity, as an extrovert, he has lo 
concern himself with day-to-day 
reality, even if his behaviour is not 
motivated by the pursuit of success 
for its own sake, but by the need for 
esteem and moral recognition His 
ideals do not prevent him from 
keeping his feet firmly on the 
ground. 

For these reasons he appears to be 
open and sociable, not shut off in an 
inner world of abstractions. When 
moved idealistically he can attain 
the highest flights of altruism. 
Although he tends to be insecure 
and immature, this is not his atti¬ 
tude whenever he regards himself 
as committed to something for ideal 
reasons. 


The ^^hampered’’ go-getter 


An introverted individual who 
makes his own inner world the 
primary reason for whatever he 
feels and does. Given that he is not 
very good at adapting to outward 
reality, he sets himself up as the 
bench mark for everything, a basic 
attitude to which he manages to 
bring a distinctive form of decisive¬ 
ness. He is basically self-sufficient, 
and while recognising the conven¬ 
tional ideas of the majority he 
accepts only those which are useful 
to him, revealing himself as con¬ 
servative in his thinking. On the 
other hand he rejects the illogical 
and the irrational, nor does he con¬ 
sent to being conditioned by memor¬ 
ies of the past, or the echoes of 
childhood experiences. 

He is not a solitary, abstract 
thinker in any sense; in fact he has a 



conspicuous awareness of the here 
and now, an attitude which bodes 
well for his eventual success. To 
achieve this success, however, he is 
not prepared to over-exert himself; 
he sees it as the inevitable reward 
of his own individual qualities 
This individual’s character con¬ 
tains a great many contradictions, 
even though they may be quite skil¬ 
fully concealed. He combines a 
sense of the concrete and the realis¬ 
tic with a certain detachment from 
the broader aspects of reality it.self 


He is essentially a go-getter, open- 
minded and amiable, a natural 
optimist with a tendency at times to 
over-reach him$elf. 

In facing up to reality, he can rely 
on two basic character trails—an 
innate stability and a powerful ego¬ 
ism. From this stability he derives 
his propensity for logical thinking, 
his constancy of behaviour, and 
acute sense of re.sponsibility. His 
egoism, which serves to heighten 
his instinct.s, sometimes leads him 
to adopt a raw, unsubtle approach to 
matters w'hich could do with more 
adroit handling. We are therefore 
dealing with an individual who is 
sure of himself, constant in his atti¬ 
tudes; someone who is capable of 
combining both reflection and a 
sense of responsibility. 

The progressive mind of the true 
idealist inevitably makes him cope 
with his innate conservatism—part 
and parcel of the dependent person 
who prefers to follow the ideas of 
the majority. He is also very depen¬ 
dent on past experiences, in particu¬ 
lar those of his childhood, which are 
sometimes relived positively, and at 
others negatively. 

The shrewd emotionalist 


The enigmatic egocentric 


A very complicated individual, a 
mass of intricacies and contra¬ 
dictions, he is extrovert, and thus 
equipped with a healthy ration of 
realism, ready and willing to face up 
to whatever life has in store for him 


SURE, _ 

I AM FROM...?' 



An individual 
who lends to shut 
himself in his in¬ 
ner self, who is 
not capable of 
adapting to real¬ 
ity because on 
the one hand he 
is centred in on 
himself, and on 
the other, he has little confidence in 
his own indeoendent potential. 
He always feels the 

need to lean on something or some¬ 
one, and ends up by being snared in 
ideas or situations which impose 
limits on his already limited inde¬ 
pendence. Those who need to rely 
on other things or other people show 
that, however unwittingly, they 
have little self-esteem. 

This fear of facing up to reality 
also derives in this type from the 
fact that he is emotional, his be¬ 
havioural patterns for the most part 
dependent on his instincts. In this 
respect he often appears tense and 
anxious, as if he were constantly 
looking for a safe point of refer¬ 
ence. His intelligence forces him 
into continual computations and 
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adaptaiK^ns, which place a burden 
on his (ii*cisi()n-inakin^ abilities. 

A t’urtlier sij^n of his insecurity is 
the attitude which he usually 
assumes in relation to the past, to 
his own childhood, and to the opin¬ 
ions of the majority The past, and 
his childhood, both affect him con¬ 
siderably, and at times create 
rather obscure complexes. As for 
the ideas of the majority, he accepts 
these without dissent on the whole, 
because they offer him security and 
stability. Things that are new fright¬ 
en him, whereas anything that is 
proven and shared gets his vote 
every time. 


The errant idealist 


An idealist concerned with get¬ 
ting to know the nature of things, his 
method of thought is realistic rather 
than abstract. He is extrovert, and 
thus open to others, sociable, and 
enterprising There is the possibil¬ 
ity. however, that his character is 
such that he has to rely to a great 
extent on others; at such times he 
can reveal himself as over¬ 
trusting—naive, in other words. In¬ 
deed, being extrovert and idealistic, 
he puts a great deal of trust in 
otheis 


He can also be a highly emotive 
person, instinctive and sentimental, 
tense, volatile, a combination of 
character traits not calculated to 
reinforce his sense of security. Con¬ 
sequently, he can appear fickle, 
even self-disparaging. At such 
times he can be very unhappy. 




HOOK KXTRACT 

A countervailing agent, to a large 
extent, is his egoism, a genuine and 
natural part of his character, but if 
he could, he would always have 
others pay for the satisfaction of his 
aspirations. When his egoism gets 
the upper hand, he can appear a 
very different individual from the 
idealist who set out with such high 
hopes. 


The complete intellectual 


An idealist 
who is not so 
much interested 
in material suc¬ 
cess as in known 
ledge and re¬ 
search into the 
more taxing 
problems of our 
human exist¬ 
ence. It goes without saying that 
culture, with its enriching intel¬ 
lectual experiences, is a prere¬ 
quisite to any such undertaking. 

Neglecting reality in favour of 
ideals, this individual tends to 
retire within himself, where he 
resides, as it were, in an ivory 
tower, oblivious to everything ex¬ 
cept himself. Once his choices are 
made and invariably oriented to¬ 
wards spiritual enrichment, he 
does not need anyone’s help. His 
aim is to give complete expression 
to what has matured within him¬ 
self; somewhat grandiose, artis 
tic, scientific or humanitarian 
ideals. This self-sufficiency does 
not Cancel out a streak of altruism 




because he tends to share with 
others his own ideals. 

He is a progressive in that he 
refuses to go along with the pre¬ 
conceived ideas of the majority. 
He is intrigued by the grand 
themes of existence, especially 
those which hinge on progress— 
man’s progress. As a result, any¬ 
thing that is new earns his pas¬ 
sionate attention, at least as mate¬ 
rial for in-depth examination He 
is especially antagonistic to 
majority-held beliefs that defy 
credulity or reason. He is, howev¬ 
er, not without a certain intellec¬ 
tual arrogance. 

He could be more active were it 
not for a certain pessimism in his 
makeup. His real weakness, 
however may reside in his high 
level of emotivity, which he sees 
at times as endangering his ideal 
propositions. 


The insecure intellectual 


An individual who prefers to pon¬ 
der the realities of his inner, private 
world rather than the mundanities 
of everyday existence. Here, in a 
word, IS the quintessential intellec¬ 
tual, sure in himself in his idealistic 
questings, yet less secure in other 
respects. 

Culture of course rules his life, 
the corollary of which must be a 
certain air of abstraction. Intro¬ 
verted, he is also something of a 
compulsive altruist, in that he has 
need of others, even if, at heart, he 
remains closed and reserved. His 
cultural background gives him that 
measure of civility and common 
sense which are his most appreci¬ 
ated outward characteristics. His 
introversion and dependence can be 
further complicated by a strong 
emotional nature, which is another 
basic feature of his character. He is 
always tense in his emotions, forth¬ 
right in his feelings, and instinctive¬ 
ly impulsive, a combination of fac¬ 
tors which does not help towards an 
ordered existence, in fact the very 
reverse. 


The aH-out egocentric 


A born egoist who knows only too 
well how to play the part be¬ 
cause he is endowed with all the 
vital ingredients: extroversion, 
realism, self-sufficiency and stabil¬ 
ity. He is in effect an egocentric 
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who tends, instinctively, towards 
the satisfaction of his own needs, 
and often none too scrupulous how 
he achieves them. 

He is in no way given to intellec¬ 
tual attitudinising, as this would be 
the very antithesis of his belief that 
culture generally only weakens the 
resolve to do battle with reality. 
Such art outlook only serves to rein¬ 
force the already rigid nature of his 
egocentricity. 

It could be said that he accepts 
life as it comes, making the best of 
every situation, with no ifs or buts 
about it. He is naturally gregarious. 
With,a character such as his, oppor¬ 
tunism is almost a fact of life Effi¬ 
cient and thrusting that he »s, 
however, he is in no sense an in¬ 
novator; not for him the adventur¬ 
ous or idealistic; he prefers to oper¬ 
ate in the familiar ambient of the 
tried and proven. 


The forceful idealist 


An introverted 
individual who 
shows the door to 
reality since he 
maintains that 
for him the only 
valid experi¬ 
ences are those 
matured within 
himself. He 
voluntarily lets material success 
pass him by. In so doing he comes 
by a set of ideals which constitute 
his real driv ing force and with 
which he manages to find full self- 
expression. In fact he is basically 
self-sufficient, which makes him 
free from all sorts of external con¬ 
ditioning. He relies purely on his 
own ideals, which as a rule he man¬ 
ages to realise completely, not least 
because he is prepared to defend 
them to the death. Despite this 
streak of obstinacy, his is a vestigial 
egoism. He shows great logical 
rigour in the pursuit of his ideals, 
and his reflective character also 
gives him a deep sense of responsi¬ 
bility. 

He cannot always avoid reality 
and when he has to face up to 
concrete problems he may well find 
himself in difficulty. When this hap¬ 
pens some of his character contra¬ 
dictions emerge, so that his logical 
reasoning may desert him. All in all, 
we are dealing with a closed, hard, 
at times pessimistic, none too soci¬ 
able, altruistic character. 


The ambitious egocentric 


For all his ambition, this indi¬ 
vidual has to strive against a highly 
emotive nature, and an endemic 
sense of insecurity, which are cer¬ 
tainly hampering factors in his 
quest for self-realisation. 

No intellectual or culture vulture, 
he unashamedly goes after his own 
ends, with little care as to whom he 
may hurt in the process. He is an 
extrovert egoist, whose battles are 
fought, for good or ill, in the real 
world. He makes no claim to ideals 
one way or another. 

He is optimistic by nature, social¬ 
ly gregarious up to a point, and a 
confirmed opportunist. Optimism, 
however, flies out of the window 
when he falls prey to his emotions, 
as happens when success is slow in 
coming. 

He is conformist by nature—not 
for him the lure of far horizon.s— 
content to keep to the well-trodden 
paths of majority thinking. 

Sensitive as he is to his emotions, 
he does not manage to steer a set 
course, as the result of which, his 
self-confidence is undermined by 
irrational and imjialsive attitudes, 
the bugbear of his continual battle 
I with himself. 


The no-fight idealist 


An individual who is closed in on 
himself, lacking any basic self- 
confidence, and desperately in need 





of someone or something to lean on. 
The most potent means of satisfying 
this latter requirement are his 
ideals, for it is here, inside himself, 
that he operates with logic and a 
self-assuredness that are in direct 
contrast to his reaction to external 
phenomena. Another factor which 
militates against his coming to 
terms with outside reality is his 
innate reserve and shyness. 

Because he does not have a de¬ 
veloped sense of reality, his manner 
of behaviour reflects his depend¬ 
ence on personal experience, which 
is invariably limited, and unre¬ 
servedly abstract. He is not notice¬ 
ably active, as would be one who 
lives for material success. A prop¬ 
ensity to pessimism must of ne¬ 
cessity also play its part in the 
lethargy which at times can stultify 
his best intentions. 

Although he has a basic need of 
others, he is never at ease in his 
human contacts, which is not to say 
he cannot act altruistically when the 
need arises. 

He is an individual who can never 
be relied upon to enter the lists 
against reality, but who can contri¬ 
bute a great deal if he is left unen¬ 
cumbered to carry on his intellec¬ 
tual quest. 


• PBCsonaOty Oames. Qet To Know The 
ReeH You by Pino Gilioli (published by 
Macdonald and Co. Ud, Greater London 
House, Hampstead House, London; Indian 
agent; OSS Publishers' Oistrlbutors Ltd, 
8/1-S Chowringhee Lane* Calcutta 
rooote; price Rs 198) 
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Statesmen who c ross ed s words 

Curzon was forced out of the viceregal office by the 
crafty manoeuvres of Kitchener 
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gue is old hat, 
really, having 
blotted the can¬ 
vas of politics 
and governance 
> with almost hor- 

_ ing persistence. 

But even such a run-of-the-mill 
portrait of deceit comes alive 
when the adversaries are as for¬ 
midably well-matched as George 
Nathaniel Curzon, one of the 
greatest Indian viceroys, and 
Horatio Herbert Kitchener, the 
legendary hero of Khartoum— 
both very “superior” people even 
in their own esteem. And this 
meticulously well-documented 

account of their-- 

grand crossing of 
swords—sheathe- 
d in clipped Brit¬ 
ish understate¬ 
ment at the time 
it occurred but 
recognised as the 
thrilling sabre¬ 
flashing that it 
was by the omnis¬ 
cient eyes of a 
historian—could 
even teach a . 
thing or two to • 

present-day politicians who con¬ 
sider themselves masters of craf 
ty statecraft. 

More was at stake, however, 
than manipulative mastery and 
damage caused to rather over¬ 
sized and tender egos. It was a 
major constitutional battle be¬ 
tween those, typified by Kitchen¬ 
er, who wished to establish the 
paramountcy of the army over the 
civilians first in India and later at 
home in London and those, like 
Curzon, who quaked at the 
thought of taking a step in that 
direction by allowing the com¬ 
mander-in-chief in India to nomin- 
ate the military member-in- 
^council And the drama preceding 



Curzon's resignation over this 
very issue in August 1905 serves 
to reiterate that the more tilings 
change, the more they remain the 
same—the passage of time, the 
dictation of cataclysmic events 
and the emergence of practical 
rather than idealistic leadership 
have done nothing to brighten the 
dark, sneaky side of politics which 
requires the prey and the pre¬ 
dator to sniff each other out well 
in time in order to co-exist. This 
Curzon failed to do. 

An enlightened, refined, Victo¬ 
rian idealist, he could not sec 
through his wily adversary before 
it was far too late. Clever and 
cogent with the written word but 
less adequate when it came to its 
application, he was also handicap¬ 
ped by his personal vanity, which 
blinded him to the potential of 

-danger. Among r- 

numerous inst¬ 
ances illustrative 
of his self- 
importance, the 
author relates 
how, when a Ger¬ 
man governess 
queried “Please 
tell me, Mr Cur¬ 
zon, what is the 
meaning of the i 
word ‘bounder’ I 
that I sometimes .. .. 
hear you called?” 

Curzon’s instant reply was. “It is 
one who succeeds by leaps and 
bounds.” 

Unknown to Curzon even before 
Kitchener had set foot in India he 
had decided that he would play 
second fiddle to no one, especially 
after his experience under Lord 
Roberts in South Africa. So, im¬ 
mediately after arrival and 
assumption of the office of com- 
mander-in-chief—ironically on 
Curzon’s repeated requests—he 
set about the difficult task of 
wresting power from a powerful 
viceroy with characteristic sing¬ 
le-mindedness. The wooing of 
Curzon loyalists, like Brodrick, 
the growing friendship with Lady 





Horatio Kitchener 


Curzon, the installation of an effi¬ 
cient band of spies in India and 
abroad and the regular exchange 
of correspondence with the Home 
Office took place under Curzon’s 
very nose in such close secrecy 
that when a whiff finally escaped 
from the cauldron of treachery 
there was little left for Curzon to 
do other than take a principled 
stand against Kitchener’s prop¬ 
osed “system”. 

Though Kitchener won the bat¬ 
tle by forcing Curzor to resign, he 
went on to lose the war. Not only 
did his dream of becoming vicer¬ 
oy remain unrealised, he also 
failed to reorganise the army ade¬ 
quately in his remaining period as 
commander-in-chief between 
1906 and 1909. Moreover, Sir 
O’Moore Creagh (known as No 
More ‘K’) whom he appointed as 
his successor was 
equally unsuc¬ 
cessful in re¬ 
forming the army 
satisfactorily 
during his years in 
office, 1909-1913, 
after which 
Kitchener 
“fixed” the 
appointment of 
. his previous aide, 
'' ‘*1 Duff, to that post, 

.h-n-r And it fell to Duff 

to illustrate that 
the “system” devised by Kitchener 
and him would crumble miserably 
when pressed into war service— 
as it did in the disastrous Meso¬ 
potamian campaign of August 
1916, which witnessed the loss of 
thousands of lives. 

Though Kitchener’s death on S 
June, 1916, relieved him from wit¬ 
nessing the disaster. Destiny 
gifted Curzon the dubious plea¬ 
sure of observing in a minute 
supplied to the high-powered com¬ 
mittee investigating the Meso¬ 
potamian fiasco, that “It is admit¬ 
ted that the system of military 
administration set up in India in 
deference to the representations 
of Lord Kitchener, in 1906, has 
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broken down irretrievably: that, 
followed as it was by important 
changes with regard to the chief 
commands, it affords as unfortun- 
ate an instance of over¬ 
centralisation as can probably 
anywhere be found...It has been 
stated in the cabinet, and has been 
announced by the secretary of 
state in Parliament, that this sys¬ 
tem stands condemned...” 

Thus, Kitchener clearly 
emerges as the villain of this 
absorbing account and, try as he 
might, the author cannot hide his 
admiration for Curzon. And even 
some of the “fatal flaws” in his 
character—“administrator rather 
than politician; historian rather 
than man of action; lack of demog¬ 
raphic gift; lack of acute sense of 
proportion; occasional incon¬ 


sistency and weakness; the egois¬ 
tic angle of approach; the com¬ 
petitive and controversial in¬ 
stinct; his inability to delegate; his 
pompousness; his exaggerated be¬ 
lief in accuracy; his self-pity; his 
irritability; his childishness”— 
compare favourably with Kitch¬ 
ener’s sly, deceitful ways. Accord¬ 
ing to the author, the latter is 
alleged to have gone to the ex¬ 
treme of ordering official army 
papers to be forged so as to ex¬ 
punge Curzon’s record, apart 
from the other backdoor tricks 
that he pulled in his attempt to 
discredit Curzon. 

The author’s final verdict, 
however* is scrupulously argued 
out with the help of a host of 
correspondence exchanged be¬ 
tween men who mattered at that 


time. He is helped in his en¬ 
deavour by the fact that the quar¬ 
rel was conducted almost entirely 
in writing and “broke out into the 
general arena embroiling every 
politician of the time and two 
great nations in the distasteful 
necessity of having to take sides*’. 
Indeed, it was a drama of import 
and the scenes deserved to be put 
together with the style and 
accuracy that the author has lent 
to this account. 

• The Viceroy*s Fall: How Kitch¬ 
ener Destroyed Curzon by Peter 
King (published by Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 1986; distributed by 
Rupa and Co.; price £ 12.95). 

Sushmita Ghosh 
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The woman who 
knew too much 

Saturday, 23 
October, 1982, at 
exactly 2.07 pm, I closed 
the file on The Marilyn 
Conspiracy, case number 
72-4813.” With those 
words, Milo Speriglio, the 
director of Nick Harris 
Detectives, the world’s 
second oldest agency as 
he claims, ends his inves¬ 
tigative story on who kil¬ 
led the world’s favourite 
sex goddess, Marilyn 
Moroe. Speriglio started 
his work 13 years ago. His 
mission: to delve into the 
mysterious circumst¬ 
ances that surrounded the 
death of Marilyn Monroe 
on 4 August, 1962. 

Since her death he had 
often tried—almost al¬ 
ways unsuccessfully—to 
find out the cause of 
Marilyn’s death but when 
he received a call from 
his investigative reporter 
friend, A1 Stump of the 
Herald Examiner, he de¬ 
cided to take up the case 
himself. What, perhaps, 
egged him on was the 
tenacity of Stump’s friend 
Bob Slatzer who had been 
conducting investigations 
with his own funds for ten 
years. Slatzer, another in¬ 
vestigative journalist, 
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had more than a profes¬ 
sional interest in Marilyn 
Monroe. He was one of 
her many admirers with 
whom she spent a lot of 
time. 

Books on Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe are not new. Since she 
died, more than 40 biog¬ 
raphies have been written 
but nothing so explosive 
as The Marilyn Conspira¬ 
cy. The book not only re¬ 
veals the life and loves of 
the superstar—“a woman 
who loved too many 
dangerous and powerful 
men”—but also brings in 
an element of mystery 
with the CIA, the FBI and 
the American Mafia re¬ 
ceiving their due share in 
the murder plot. 

A dash of sex (can there 
be anything else where 
Marilyn Monroe holds 


centre-stage?) and scan¬ 
dal is brought in by the 
brothers Kennedy (yes, 
for those who have for¬ 
gotten, Marilyn or Norma 
Jeane Baker was very 
close to John F. and 
Robert F.). In fact, in the 
press conference she had 
scheduled for 6 August, 
1962, one of the things she 
was going to speak on 
would have been her inti- 
mate relations with 
Robert and John Kennedy 
as well as the actor Peter 
Lawford, the Kennedys’ 
brother-in-law. Also, the 
abortion (one of the 12 she 
had had in her short life) 
of the child she was going 
to have by Robert Ken¬ 
nedy, her knowledge of 
national security matters 
like the Bay of Pigs, etc. 

It was to stop her from 


talking that she was mur¬ 
dered, feels Speriglio. 
One of the theories he 
propounds is that Marilyn 
was killed by Teamsters 
Union chief Jimmy Hof- 
fa’s men because he 
wanted Robert Kennedy 
to stop his investigations 
into organised crime. 
Hoffa, according to Sper- 
iglio, had bugged 
Marilyn’s telephone and 
had even recorded por¬ 
tions of the Bobby 
(Robert Kennedy)- 
Marilyn pillow talk. 

It will not be fair to 
recount the story, but it is 
a gripping ttde—well told. 
What comes through most 
clearly is the character of 
Marilyn—essentially a 
girl who never grew up. It 
was her desire to be 
wanted and cared for that 
resulted in her love affair 
with the US Attorney- 
General, Robert Ken¬ 
nedy. That affair has¬ 
tened her death at the 
hands of Bobby Ken¬ 
nedy’s avowed enemy 
Jimmy Hoffa. 

• The Marilyn Conspiracy 
by Milo Speriglio with 
Steven Chain (Corgi 
Books, 1986; distributed 
by India Book Distribu¬ 
tors; price £2.50). 

Tirthankar Ghosh 
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The yuletide spirit 


A pick of books to usher in the new year 


I t has always interested me to 
see the various weighty lists 
liook reviewers in magazines and 
newspapers compile at the end of 
the year of the best books they’ve 
read or that have been published 
during the year. This is no doubt 
intended to ensure that readers 
are able to rush out and stock up 
on the books mentioned so they 
have something to read as the 
holidays begin to drag. But. given 
my own experience, the amount of 
food and booze one consumes over 
the Christmas and New Year 
period actually leaves one with 
very little inclination to read any¬ 
thing more serious than the Sun¬ 
day pape»'\s comic strip or if one is 
feeling a little less sandbagged 
the latest Robert B. Parker crime 
thriller. Anyone who claims to be 
comfortable with the most com¬ 
prehensive biography of Solzhe¬ 
nitsyn--yet to be published—is, to 
my mind, either beyond belief or 
has for some peculiar reason re¬ 
fused to get into the swing of 
things that normally accompany 
the old year’s fading away. So 
here’s my selection for the read¬ 
ing that I’ll be doing to see 1986 
out: anthologies in the mam and 
humorous ones at that. 

The first is The Christmas 
Reader (Penguin) Godfrey Smith, 
a columnist for the SundayTtines, 
once decided to ask his readers to 
send in their favourite passages 
on the theme of Christmas. He 
was apparently so flooded with 
their choices that he decided to 
put them between covers (the 
choices, not contributors). And so 
we have a wide variety of prose 
and poetry selections—some se¬ 
rious and others lighthearted. We 
even have traditional Christmas 
recipes. The authors in this 
anthology include people like 
Laurie Lee, Dylan Thomas. Tho¬ 
mas Hardy, Edmund Gosse, John 
Betjeman, Cecil Day Lewis, 
Samuel Pepys, P.G. Wodehouse, 
Isaiah, Keats, Dickens, G.K. Ches¬ 
terton, George Bernard Shaw 
...really quite wonderfully 
eclectic. 

To quote GBS, one of the acer- 
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bic and witty authors represented, 
“Like all intelligent people, I 
greatly dislike Christmas. It re¬ 
volts me to see a whole nation 
refrain from music for weeks 
together in order that every man 
may rifle his neighbours’ pockets 
under cover of a ghastly general 
pretence of festivity. It is really 
an atrocious institution, this 
Christmas. We must be gluttonous 
because it is Christmas. We must 
be drunken because it is Christ¬ 
mas. We must be insincerely 
generous; we must buy things 
nobody wants and give them to 
people we don’t like; we must go 
to absurd entertainments that 
make even our little children 
satirical Cl offer this without any 
comment save that there is in the 
book an overwhelming amount of 
stuff celebrating the joys of 
Christmas as well. 

The next two books that figure 
in the column this week are both 
by that over-the-top, witty antho¬ 
logist E.O. Parrott. And both the 
anthologies are brilliant. The first 
Uow To Become Ridiculously 
Well-read In One Evening serves 
up the world’s best-known clas¬ 
sics in short, wickedly humorous, 
easily assimilable portions. Take, 
for instance, the treatment of 
D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover: 

Smart girls make passes 

At the working classes 
That one was by Wendy Cope. Or 
let’s look at something closer 
home: E.M. Forster’s A Passage 


To India. T.L. McCarthy’s superb 
parody runs thus: 

Dr Aziz and Miss Quested, 
While the picnic party rested. 
Wandered through the bat- 
infested 

Caves of Marabar and jested. 
Was she actually divested 
Of her virtues, as she thought? 

Dr Aziz and Miss Quested— 
She though frightfully flat¬ 
chested, 

Odd vibrations manifested. 
Could It really be suggested 
That the doctor had molested 
Such a virgin ov< ^'wrought? 

Dr Aziz and Miss Quested— 
When the Doctor was arrested, 
Mrs Moore, of course, pro¬ 
tested... 

But the reader, so/ely tested, 
Is a lot more interested 
In this aspect of the plot: 

Dr Aziz and Miss Quested— 
Did he give her one or not? 

The book is chock-full of such 
glorious stuff. And in Imitations 
Of Immortality (Viking), the other 
book Parrott has edited, we have 
more of the same, the difference 
being that in this book most of 
those who do the parodies are 
literary superstars themselves: 
James Joyce parodying T.S. Eliot, 
for instance. There’s a great piece 
w'here Woody Allen takes off on 
Raymond Chandler and a brilliant 
sequence where all the old 
nursery rhymes are ostensibly na¬ 
rrated by people like Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth. Shakespeare’s 
version of Mary, Mary, Quite Con: 
trary and Wordsworth’s Jack And 
Jill are magnificent side-splitters. 
And then you have Ernest 
Hemingway “redoing” Jack Sprat 
as well as Yeats singing Old King 
Cole. There are more desperately 
funny innovations, too. For inst¬ 
ance, D.H. Lawrence’s famous 
poem about the snake is now mod¬ 
ified to give us the snake’s ver¬ 
sion. All great fun and, in my 
opinion, just the books for the 
season. Here’s hoping you’ll all 
have a great year. 
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When was the last time you 
went ivind-surfing? Or 
hang-glidiv^? Has the ‘zing 
thing' happened to you yet? 
How 'appy are you, really? 
Feeling like living life king 
size—but don't know how? It’s 
ok—neither does the rest of 
India. Those dream lifestyles, 
are they just figments of the 
ad-man's imagination? 
Ranjana Kapur finds out. 


Contemporary ad 
campaigns; bringing 
to life a whole 
new dream world 













G litter, glamour and good times. 
Speed, stardust and success, 
lliat's how it goes in the make- 
believe world of ads. Crazy, cool, 
zippy, zingy. Everyone knows the 
guy in those campaigns. Alighting 
from the 'copter come daybreak, 
being whisked away by Ms Efficient 
to that high-level conference, the 
flourish with which papers are 
signed, that firm handshake (notice 
the cuffs: just the way they should be, 
the gleam of gold watchstrap, nails 
manicured to perfection, king size 
cigarette on ashtray at the side); a 
round of golf (guess who comes out 
the winner?)... Then what? Maybe 
tea in fairytale surroundings and an 
evening with femme fatale, the 
clink of crystal, an invitation in her 
eyes, the glimmer of diamond and 
silverware... what a way to live! 

And is that your kid brother out 
there with friends riding the waves 
on that oh-so-enormous float? Fd sc*en 
him coasting across the green fields 
on a shiny new bike with a girl on the 
pillion and a song in his heart. And 
last week wasn't it him doing the 
disco number by the poolside? C'e.sf la 
vie! Mmmm cherie c'est la vie alright 
but whose vie, darling?? 

Scheherezade of the One Thousand 
and One Nights has competition; the 
adman, with his bag of tales is vying 
to put the Arabian Nights to shame. 
Europe, the Far East... with glossy, 
exotic jocales and in situations only 
wild imaginations can perceive, the 
ads today increasingly imitate the 
unreal world of dreams. But to w^hom 
are these being addressed? Who re¬ 
lates to the weirdos in such cam¬ 
paigns? Whose lifestyle is it, an>"way? 

Not really anyone's, say the ad 
professionals who create these dream 
sequences in soft focus which soft- 
peddle products as diverse as 
cigarettes, shampoos, teas, televi¬ 
sion, wall paint and clothes. And yet 
they continue to dream up wilder 
ones every time. “Advertisements 
are either aimed at people who iden¬ 
tify with the lifestyle or those who as¬ 
pire towards such a lifestyle,” says 
Mohammed Khan of Enterprise. A 
veteran in the biz with experience of 
the whole ball-game in the West and 
here, he explains: “The first thing 
one’s got to understand is that adver¬ 
tising cannot create lifestyles; it’s just 
a mirror of the lifestyles which 
already exist. In any given society 
there are many kinds of lifestyles and 
advertising picks on those which 
appeal to people.” 

A quotable quote on this from 
Christopher Rozario, the creative 
chief of Trikaya, the agency which 


created the Thums Up campaign: 
“There's a big gap between the life 
you do lead and the life you could 
lead. For example, if 1 want to sell a 
cola tp a peon 1 cannot show another 
peon drinking the cola, I'd have to 
show a person he would like to be. So 
when he consumes the cola, he feels 
he's consuming the lifestyle, that he’s 
moving up in life.” “Take Charms, for 
instance—a lot of Charms smokers 
don’t actually wear jeans. So they 
don't identify *That’s me' But they 
would certainly aspire tt lifestyle 
shown,” says Khan “And Marl¬ 
borough— how many Americans ride 
a horse, much as thev fantasise about 
it?” 

Suitings, cigarettes, cologne, be¬ 
verages—what is it that these 
“dreams” work best for? “Anything 
which is used publicly, which enables 
people to recognise the product/brand 
being used. People may not know 
which tooth paste or lipstick you use, 
but definitely whether you smoke 
India Kings or Panama. Or that / 
you’re wearing Levi's. It straight- /■ 
away tells the kind of person you y 
are.” ThiSifrom Mohammed Khan. ^ 
And Rozario further explains: “This 
is pertinent to any product which is 
purchased for reasons other than an 
entirely rational one. And many pro¬ 
ducts are partially positioned as lifes¬ 
tyle ones—Maggi Noodles—for inst¬ 
ance. The ad is clearly telling you that 
if you love your kids and want them 
to love you back, this is one way you 
can make them happy. It’s positioned 
as an indulgence product, whereas 
there’s a totally rational reason (it’s 
convenient, time saving) to buy the 
product too. Virtually every cam- 
paig^i for consumer products has lifes¬ 
tyle implications. But the lifestyle 
which is to be portrayed has to be 
selected with considerable care. 

What she wears, the way she ties her 
hair, whether or not she wears a 
bindi, the way she relates to her 
husband, children—all have major 
lifestyle implications.” 

Does it mean that the “dream” 
packaged is what sells? “Sometimes, 
yes. But it cannot be generalised. 

With a pimple cream, you may say it 
gets rid of your pimples and gives you 
a better complexion, or you may say 
it gets rid of your pimples and gives 
you a better complexion so that you 
get a better husband. It's impossible 
to say that one is right, the other 
wrong. And there are many instances 
when the benefit a product offers is so 
strong that you don't need the ‘en¬ 
vironment’. But if you have a strong 
product and a strong environment, 
you clearly have a winner.*' 
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However, ad-filmmaker SuraJ Ral 
cautions: “Image may help to sell the 
product for the first time, but it won’t 
if the product is not good/’Rai talks of 
a new term that has found recent 
place in the adman’s dictionary of 
jargon. ‘Rehearsal for purchase’, a 
property which every television com¬ 
mercial is expected to fulfil. 

And Bharat Dabholkar, theatre- 
man and the creator (the Nutrarnul 
Dada, Frooti, Appy among others) 
behind daCunha Advertising says: 

“In the case of products sold on image 
or when product categories are iden¬ 
tical, you need an advertising plus 
(which is what a lifestyle campaign 
is). For example, acigarettc‘—you 
could say it has roasted tobacco but 
it's no big deal to the consumer. A 
more effective campaign would be 
one which says something more, like 
it’s macho or whatever.” 

So all soft drinks have the young 
'uns “freaking out” all men’s wear 
campaigns vie to be classier than tht' 
other (and phinuu/ model simulants 
do help), all women’s products have a 
sensuous appeal... stereotyped 
though they are. “Yes, now all soft 
drinks an* doing the same thing. I 
suppose Thums Up being the major 
success it was,.. ” says Kozario. If this 
is inevitable —and lack of distinctive 
creativity is one reason for this 
Rozario adds that each case is uniciuc, 
and addressed to a different audience 
“We have to study the buyers, see 
what they aspire towards, and so 
there ai'en’t any stereotypes as such,” 
says he. Mohammed Khan, however, 
agrees that certain lif(*style 
stereoty})es have emerged. “Then* 
are broadly two- the ethnic onv — 
Maharashtrian, (joan... And unlike in 
the West where there are hundreds 
of lifestyles, here lifestyle is cultural, 
not social. So you have a south 
Indian lifestyle, a Bengali lifestyle, 
but not a Rs 750-1000 lifestyle. Two, 
there’s the national Indian lifestyle 
which is shown for an up-market 
product like say, tea. Then, there s 
also the international sub-culture, lor 
instance jeans/denim. ” 

Bharat Dabholkar adds; 

“Specilic to India, I would say, is 
the stereotyped happy family shown 
in all those health drinks, tonic ads— 
the proud-looking parents and cute 
kids and maybe a grandfather who is 
so active at his age because he takes 
Dabur Chyavanprash or whatever. 
And soft drinks are for some reason 
associated with a group activity, 
beaches... There’s the successful man 
and yes, the modern working woman, 
who for some reason is shown with a 
computer printout in her hand." 


“There’s also the new urban girl,” 
says Khan, “the confident young lady 
in those shampoo ads, for instance— 
the sophisticated, attractive, intelli¬ 
gent, educated, city girl.” 

But he doesn't believe:fehat 
stereotypes are necessary, giving the 
example of the FU’s and Charms 
campaigns. “Whereas Charms was 
laid back, FU's is exuberant—it’s 
difficult to imagine that both are 
addressed to the same target group.” 

This understandably seems to he 
the preoccupation with most adver¬ 
tising professionals. Bharat Dabhol¬ 
kar explains the idea behind the Tata 
Tea and Frooti campaigns to give an 
inkling into how the “creative” pro¬ 
cess works. “With Tata Tea, for 


1 Virtually every 1 
! campaign for consumer | 
I products has lifestyle j 
j implications...what a i 
I woman wears, the way 
I she ties her hair, 

1 whether or not she 
I wears a bindi —all have 
j major lifestyle 
i implications 


instance, we wanted to stay away 
from the usual faceless kind of adver¬ 
tising which shows two people sip¬ 
ping tea, which doesn’t say much. So 
we superimposed a lot of garden 
shots to bring in the impression of 
freshness. Then, with Frooti, we 
created the picture of a modern girl 
as a fruitwali. A successful ad 
campaign is one which should be 
identified with the product even if 
you block the brand name, as people 
identify the Nutrarnul Dada.” 

All this, however, strays from the 
crux of the issue: If the ads romanti 
cise situations and upgrade charac¬ 
ters, as Sur^ Rai says they do, 
because of the aspirational values, 
whose aspirations are these? Your 
everyday blue collar worker? The 
housewife-mother-working woman? 
The college-going set? Executives? 
These besides the “overtly sexual 
ads” (which Rai says are in bad taste 
and Mohammad Khan criticises as the 
result of the Coca Cola culture): “It is 


quite alien to India,” says he. So who, 
for instance, is the lliums Up ad 
relating to? “Just about everybody 
and anybody who aspires towards 
westemisation/intemationalism in his 
or her lifestyle. Which is everybody 
between the ages of 15 to 30 in India 
today, and even many of those who 
don’t openly acknowledge this desire 
which they secretly harbour,” says 
Rozario in brief, even as he threatens 
4 lengthy dissertation on the subject. 

In marked contrast to the glitzy 
commercials, Mohammed Khan talks 
of the Charminar Filter campaign, 
which his agency had brought out a 
few years ago. “Not glamorous, very 
ethnic, quiet but evocative. One of 
the problems when dealing with 
down-market products is that people 
don’t live as exciting lives as their 
equivalents in the West, who may not 
not have the money but do have the 
access to entertainment. It’s a tough 
life for them, every rupee is 
budgeted. And it’s very difficult to 
create a lifestyle campaign for such 
ail audience. Th<m, it’s far more 
effective to play on the human angle, 
on their values. This is a ver> real 
problem in advertising.” 

Another “very real problem” that 
has arisen in recent times, Dabhol¬ 
kar explains is “whereas earlier peo¬ 
ple in,say, class four and five towns, 
were exposed to specific campaigns, 
showing their kind of people, with 
maybe the village sarj)anch as a 
sterejotype, now with the television 
boom they have been exposed to 
increasingly sophisticated ads pri¬ 
marily targeted at urban audiences. 
Unlike earlier times you cannot pin ¬ 
point coverage now. So, their aware¬ 
ness, and level of sophistication is 
quite high compared to what it was, 
even though they may not get 50 per 
cent of the products in those towns— 
because television has reached more 
places than any company’s marketing 
network. You can draw a parallel to 
the urban situation: with video, we 
are more exposed to western lifes¬ 
tyles, and our standards are catching 
up. And advertising too has to catch 
up with this situation. It’s an upward 
movement: from down-market to up¬ 
market and from up-market to 
Western.” 

And as all this goes on, new wants, 
new ideas take root, the consumer 
society is getting used to the idea of 
spending money, more and more of it, 
aspiring for a dip in the Andamans. 
Bahamas, wherever, flying the skies 
in an airplane built for two... 

Whether you like it or not the ad- 
man^s doing the dreaming for you and 
making it your lifestyle anyway! 
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UT OF CREATIVITY 


T hi* mellow afleniooTi sun 

sprc'ads its rays over lh(‘ gently 
swaying fields and w^eaves intri- 
cacies into the fabrie of pin(‘s and 
firs. ..the soft rip}>les of the flovvin^^ 
stream chan^^c' their hues...the eool- 
in)? whiff of air carries the message of 
the mountains...and amidst this 
phantasmai^oria of nature sit a man 
and a w^ornan listenini^ to the sounds 
of silence. It could be the ehTna) 
rhythm of romance formirif^: the ess¬ 
ence of art or... just another day in 
the life of‘W-year-old Prabal Prama- 
nik, w^ho ^ xcels in the craft of Phul- 
kari. 

The flavour of yore. That is w^hat 
Pramanik awakens through his ex¬ 
cited, flying fingers, the sharp edges 
of his scissors and the swirling shapes 
of jiaper. Without tracing or drawing, 
or any kind of premeditation, he can 
cut out figures and shapt^s ranging 
from portraits and sceneries to 
mythological characters and historic¬ 
al events. “Just a minute,” he tells 
the photogi*apher, “I w ant to do your 
profile while you click.’’ And he (loes 
just that—the profile in a minute. 

“Nothing can surpass ancient Indi¬ 
an art...say, the temple architecture. 
That is the epitorru* of artistic ven¬ 
ture, I feel. The Vv^estern conception 
of abstract art is to be appreciated 
but it can never hope to rival the 
sculptures of our temples,” says Pra¬ 
manik. “Phulkari is another such inst¬ 
ance of tra<jitional ingenuity—integ¬ 
ral to India.” He pauses to gather his 
thoughts and carries on, “There is 
something of this sort in Montmar¬ 
tre... but there they only work on 
portraits. The Japanese art of paper 
folding is highly technical. Phulkari 
demands instant creativity. Nowa¬ 
days anything passes under the label 
of Phulkari, This is sad... the fading 
out of the real art form... very few 
exponents of traditional Phulkari can 
be found in India today. It actually 
belongs to the Mathura-Vrindavan 
region of UP.” 

The scissors of Pramanik snip away 
as he talks. “Of course, I have mads 
the stylised technique of yesteryear 


Soma Guha 


more flexible. I w ork on a wider 
range of themes—ancicuit, historical, 
mythological, fictional, modern, 
ultra modern you might say,” he 
grins, “almost anything under the 
sun.” Snip, sni))... go his scissors... 
and instantly he produces the en¬ 
tangled form of two judokas. As if to 
prove his words. Pramanik arranges 
his exhibits w'hich he displayed 
abroad tin the nearest sofa. Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, Saint 
(ieorge slaying the dragon, scene of a 
royal shikay\ battle of kings and 
many others. “I remember Prabal 
recreating ac7?cf// in Phulkari when 
he w^as in class nine,” remarks his 
friend Hhaskar Purkayastha wdth an 
admiring glance at the artist. 

How did Pramanik come to know of 
Phulkari at such an early age? “I was 
cutting out things from paper when I 
was a kid but then I did not realise 
that it actually related to any particu¬ 
lar art form. I came to know of 



Prabal Pramanik at work: flying ftngara 
create wonders 


Phulkari only a few' years back w^hen 
I was holding an exhibition of my 
drawings and paintings at the All 
India Pine Arts and Crafts in Delhi. 
While having a chat with Mr Hitkari, 
one of the top officials, I could not 
help showing him rny prow'ess with 
the scissors on the spot. H(‘ w as 
impressed enough. I filled the role of 
the expert in a video film on Phulkari 
w'hich w^as oeing made at the time.” 

Pramanik may be caMed the 
pioneer in introducing ihe ancient art 
of Phulkari to the West. He recently 
displayed Phulkari work in several 
noted art galleries in the (IK. He 
conducted demonstrations at the Sir 
John Cass h’aculty of Art and Tech¬ 
nology, Whitechapel Art Gallery and 
held exhibitions at the music* and art 
department of the Sutton Libraric^s 
and Art Services Studemts of Wemb¬ 
ley Middle School gazed in aw e as 
Pramanik displayed intricate Phul¬ 
kari work to them. He held demon¬ 
strative classes at the Tow'ershill 
Central Library. Art critics praised 
his work and the media gave him 
considerable coverage even as he was 
busy proving his w'orth at the Dorset 
Central Library. 

Success is not a new' phenomenon 
in Pramanik’s lite. At the age of 
three, he was the youngest partici¬ 
pant in the International Child Wel¬ 
fare and Painting exhibition orga¬ 
nised by the Academy of Juvenile 
Arts and Crafts, Calcutta. His draw¬ 
ings were sent to selected foreign 
countries in cultural exchange and 
young Pramanik received a special 
award for his painting, Bird waiting 
on the tree. He was a member of 
the school art club of the Highgate 
Primary school of Middlesex County 
Council, London, when he was a 
student there. “It was not smooth 
going all the way. I didn’t want to 
study—it was art, art and art.—I had 
problems with father, especially 
W'hen I opted out of a college educa¬ 
tion.” Pramanik’s mother, who was a 
member of the public service commis¬ 
sion and a “d 3 mamic'’ lady in her own 
right, steadfastly stood behind her 
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Some of Prabal Pramanik’s Phulkari creations instant art 


talented son and encoura^^^ed him. 
Pramanik held a major exhibition of 
his paintings and drawings at the 
William Sloane House, International 
Centre, New^ York, in May, 19S2. ‘1 
never knew’ then, Phulkan w ould be 
so popular in the West,” eommcMited 
Pramanik wistfully, ‘’otherwise 1 
would have held a demonstration of 
the art there too.” Being a profession¬ 
al, h(» cannot ignore the monetary 
aspect. “My Phulkari figures were 
sold in the UK at 15 pounds each." He 
sees grt^at possibilities in applying 
Phulkari designs in w’all decorations, 
screens and various household items. 

Clad in the traditional dhoti-k/irin 
(“1 even travelled abroad in this 
attire”) and sporting a dishevelled 
look, Pramanik symbolises Indian 
romanticism. Yet w ith such an air of 
simplicity and sincerity that it helps 
to cover up artistic affectations, il any 
“My lifestyle wdll seem strange tf) 
many,” smiles Pramanik, “in fact, it is 
an adventure.” For some years now, 
Prabal Pramanik is residing in the 
little known village of Bhamlada in 
the Gurdaspur district of Punjab with 
his Punjabi wife Santa and his 
mother. The manner in which this 
Bangali bo bn from Calcutta landed 
up in the Himalayan foothills and 
settled down is a story in itself. “My 
mother wanted to spend the rest of 
her life at a beautiful place,” started 
off Pramanik in his disarmingly naive 
style, “and 1 travelled almost the 
whole of India—Madras, Ooty, Bhu¬ 
baneswar—before I arrived at this 
site. It was a cold, December night as 
I impulsively got off the train right in 
the wilderness, so to speak. I was at 
once attracted to the spot and bought 
it at a cheap rate. I pitched a tent and 
camped for several days with a dog 
and a lantern. One night, during a 
thunderstorm, my tent fell down on 
me. That didn't hamper my spirit and 
I fixed it up again. Even the native 
people got nervous at my dare- 
devilry and repeatedly warned me 
against ahera and giddara. ” 

Pramanik worked with the labour¬ 
ers building his own house carrying 
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boulders and laying foundations. “1 
like the fer l of tlie pillars and walls 
which 1 have buill with my ow’n 
halves \nd though there i.s no ek‘c- 
tricitx or running wat(‘r in my house', 

I love it in a very .special w av." V\'hal 
about t_hep('tit(' Santa? How does she 
manage? How dal he' come int'e't 
her, in the first phu’e-? “It was all \ery 
unusual...one* ela\'. Dhyanehanel, a 
veteran stf)ne*mason. came* and aski*el 
me* if I would like t(» niarry a gooel 
Rajput, Kshalnya girl," I’ranianik 
rambled on, appart'iitly unconce'nu‘el 
b\ the* prote'sting ge'stures and 
blusliing face' of his wale. “I told him I 
was jK'ither a Rajput nor a Kshalnya 
and not k(‘e*non marriage*, anyway. I 
giu'ss he elidn’t liston to me* anel a tew 
elays later Sarita’s siste*r canu' to 
meet me* anel I went eiver to their 
place*. Her fathe*r wa-’ a fre'enlom 
tiglite^r and one of the* earliest mem¬ 
bers of the Azad Hind Fauj. He* had 
even been in the same tre'nch wath 



Prabal Pramanik with his wifs Sarita; 
rustic charm 


Shah Nawaiz anel the rest. Wh(‘n 
Sai’ita appeare*d I had twei things tei 
ask her; Diel she like elogs (I had RR? 
Sarita smiled and noeleleci. (k)ulel she 
fe*leh water from a distance* eif about 
Haifa mile' oi‘ se)? .She* re'plieel, \/i/ 
We*ll..he)W could I re'sist mai’rying 
her, after that?” 

Neiw Pramanik’s elay be'gins at five 
am, with the hhaians from a nt'arby 
tem])le echeiingin the* memntainside. 
He tends to his garele'ii in the morning 
(‘’We live em the fruits anel ve*gelables 
that are grown in our ganlen and 
eirchard”). Lunch e-emsists of maize 
pamff/os anel ka snag Jn the* 

afternoon, the ceiuple* gei eiut feir a 
stroll under the* piru's... amidst the 
hills...in the fields...by \ he river... 
Pramanik with a pen eir a brush in his 
hand. “My inspiration really cejmes 
freim these walks.” 

It is not just the* scissors eir the 
canvas...Sarita has infused a elee'p 
passion for rustic me*loelie*s in her 
husband. The girl fi-om the hills and 
her love and know ledge* of feilk semgs 
have had a strong impact ein Pramanik 
In the near future, the couple plans to 
visit the remeite rural areas of our 
country with a tape recorder and 
later on publish the fruits of their 
research, perhaps freim abroad. 
Though music serves as a sw^eet 
distraction most of the time, Prama¬ 
nik is to be found in his studio cutting, 
carving, sketching or painting. And 
while he likes to work on ivory, glass, 
leather or canvas, Phulkari domin¬ 
ates his endeavours at present. 

“My ambition now is to present tlie 
Ramayamt and the Mahabhnmta in 
Phulkari,” declares Pramanik with 
sparkling eyes and immediately be- 
^ns to cut out the horse-drawn char¬ 
iot of Arjuna with Krishna at the 
reins. He holds it out against the light 
and excitedly points out the minute 
details— the horses’ manes, the 
spokes of the wheels, the figure of 
Hanuman with the dhwaja at the top, 
the arrows in their quivers at the 
back... A bridge between the past 
and present. Instant and rare. That is 
Prabal Pramanik. 
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Winning smiles 

In valleys, mountains, plains... 
at home or in factories. 



Winning smiles Satisfying customers Going 
places. That’s Ispat Sheets. 

In just over a year we've sold everyttiing 
we've produced — over 35,000 tonnes to 
be precise Some success when you con¬ 
sider we’ve competed with imported galva¬ 
nised sheets 

Tough and sturdy, lightweight, bright and 
gleaming, corrosion proof, crack free upon 
corrugation — Ispat Sheets meet the highest 
international specifications. The purest zinc 
and antimony coats every Ispat Sheet to 
ensure longevity 

Every Ispat Sheet has the distinctive spangle’ 
or ‘phool’ by which it is recognised Fully 
automated plants monitored by computers 
ensures quality control at every stage. This 
makes sure that every Ispat Sheet you get is 
the best 



NIPPON DENRO ISPAT LTD. 


World class Galvanised Sheets at your doorstep 





The Glamour Game 



Zaheera at the zenith 


R emember Zaheera, 
that zeggsy starlet 
who came to Indian movies 
riding on a James Bond 
film wave (she w as one ot 
the harem in a Bond extra¬ 
vaganza)*^ She quit Hindi 
films after an impact-less 
few years and went 
straight back to London 
w here she took u]> some 
thing that paid her mo*'e 
than Hmdi filiiis ever did 
garments She visits India 
around this time e\ er> 
year and can be seen at 
*'Ome ot the more glamor¬ 
ous j)arti(‘s, wearing in- 
tei esting clothes designed 
b} herselP’ Zaheera is her 
ow n b(»st advertisement— 
still petite, lf)\ elv and by 
gawd - ^eggsy’ ■ 


The Year of Fables 


T he new year rings in 
cheer, good wishes 
from friends and well- 
wishers, and of course, a 
plethora ot calendars in all 
shapes and sizes, with ev¬ 
ery conceivable theme. 
With the industrial sector 
having chipped in to pro¬ 
duce these “albums of art” 
and rake in prestige and 
goodwill, this annual ntual 
has led to better, more 
sleekly packaged and 
artfully created calendars 
Tnbeni Tissues’ calendar 


thi^ \ ear is called Th( 

)f Fiui athiFanfasif 
and 1 . (lerliv ai ed to Suku- 
mar Ray, the sub¬ 
continent > answer to -^uch 
talented ehildren’s writers 
as Lewis ( aroll, Aesop and 
La t ontaine The calendar 
carries illustrations trorn 
favourite tables of all these 
writers and more 

Satyajit Ra^% the au¬ 
thor’s illustrious son, re¬ 
ceived the first copy of the 
19h7 calendar ■ 



Satyajit Ray rifles through the calendar 


Taxing Times 

S adruddin Hassan tax amnesty scheme and 

Daya has been caught settle for a property 
on the w rong foot once assessment of Ks 42 lakhs, 

again The shoe ouened Nayak. And did 

sovereign’s st nng of tnat not amount to tax 

Daw00(1 shops all over the evasion, too? Nayak, who 
country had been raided does not believe in cooling 

thnH' years ago by the his heels while the con- 

incorne-lax depart merit troversy takes the media 

but Daya assumed that it by storm, is planning to 
was a closed ( banter once challenge Daya’s sheriff- 
he w'as elected sheriff of dom in court And Daya’s 
Bombay But no, Antulav staunchest ally at the mo- 
baiter and BJP councillor ment is Ra,|asthHn Gov- 
Ramdas Nayak wasn’t pre ernor Vasantdada Patil. It 
)>ared to let the footwear sr^ems that the sheriff w^ill 
magnate take up his new hav e to fight long and hard 
office wuth his best foot to boot out all criticism 

forward. Did not the against him before he can 

businessman try to “buy settle down to his new 
peace” under the income- lob. ■ 



Daya facing protests about his peace-making efforts 


Podium Politics 

T he running battle be¬ 
tween politicians and 
mdustnabsts is being aired 
even at public functions 
these days. Recently, 
when P. Chidambaram, 
minister of state for home, 
couldn’t make it to the 16th 
annual convent ion of the 
Bombay Management 
Association, who should 
replace him but Ashok 
Garware, the dapper 
scion of one of the oldest 
business houses. “Such 
casualties can occur when 
you invite such important 
persons. It is good to have 
a standby . a spare tyre,” 
said the industrialist mak¬ 


ing a dig ‘it the absent 
politician. He went on to 
narrate an anecdote about 
the former chief minister 
of Maharashtra, V.P Naik. 

But after humouring the 
audience on the ways of 
the politicians, Garware in¬ 
formed one and all that he 
hadn’t had enough time to 
prepare a speech as he had 
been told about the event 
only the previous day and 
that too when he was in the 
midst of a card game which 
he was losing. But this 
round, no doubt, belonged 
to the industrialist. A re¬ 
joinder, one supposes, is 
just round the comer! ■ 
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KHAAS g AAT 

F ive summers have pas¬ 
sed since Simi Garew- 
al began work on the 
Rukhsat project. And it is 
still continuing...and con¬ 
tinuing. .. If for nothing else 
the debutant director must 
receive accolades for her 
persistence. Film pundits 
are foxed trying to figure 
out a plausible cause for 
this delay—the apparent 
obstacle seems to be the 
bad script (written by 
Madame Garewal herself). 
“It was all very well in the 
beginning,” commented 
one of the stars in the film. 
“We went out of our way to 
help her but there is a limit 
to everything. We have 
other films to work on. We 
can't go on giving her 
dates. Five years is a long 
time and besides, she is not 
making MughalAzam.*' 


M atrimonial bulletin: 

All is set for the Sun- 
Jay Dutt-Richa Sharma 
wading. SuT\iay has 
established himself after 
Noam and Mera Hague 
and Richa has stopped 
signing new films. If all 
goes well, the two will tie 
the knot sometime in 
March 1987. 

♦ 

T he clash of the titans. 

That's what Bombay 
witnessed during the stag¬ 
ing of Hope '86. The cup of 
venom so cherished all 
these years by Dharmen- 
dra and his arch-rival 
Raa j Kumar nearly spil¬ 
led over in tht course of 
the show. The first time 
the two confronted each 
other was on the sets of 
Kaajal and it was purely a 
lovers’ fight. Ra^, acerbic 
as usual, taunted Dhar- 
mendra's passion for the 
ethereal Meena Kumari. 
The wrathfulJat aimed a 
blow at his jealous anta¬ 
gonist but the elusive Ra^g 
Kumar disappeared, leav¬ 
ing his costly wig dangling 
in Dharam’s hands. And 
now it has happened 
again—as a part of public 



Simi Garewal writer’s block 

entertainment this time. breath 

While performing for Hope gers oJ 

'86, Raaj could not help Khanr 

passing a sarcastic com- arrivei 

ment—once again directed did a c 

at old rival Dharmendra. breaki 

In retaliation, the slightly clap h{ 

sozzled opponent picked up spinec 

a chair and was about to the pei 
bring it down on Ra£y's not kn 

head (audience: hold your 

Sunjay Dutt listening to the wedding bells 


breath), when the harbin¬ 
gers of peace—Regesh 
Khanna and Jeetendra— 
arrived on the scene and 
did a commendable job of 
breaking it up (audience: 
clap hard). “What a 
spinechiller,” exclaimed 
the people—only they did 
not know it was in dead 




S o, the scoop turned out 
to be a spoof. The stars 
of the new generation— 
that includes Amrita 
Singh —specialise in 
swindling the press, parti¬ 
cularly on matters of love 
and marriage. Take the 
CTand affair of Amrita and 
Ravi Shastri. On the cue of 
a sensational interview in a 
gossip magazine, where 
Amrita talked about her 
secret engagement to Ravi 
and the impending mar¬ 
riage, headlines flashed 
and stories sparkled. Pro¬ 
ducers began to knit their 
eyebrows and fans ex¬ 
changed anxious glances. 
Realisation of her folly 
dawned on Amrita. 
Urgently, she called up all 
the trade papers and de¬ 
nied having given the in- 








Amnta stumping the press 

terview. She declared that 
she had no plans of getting 
married for another three 
years. To add weight to 
her words, Amrita im¬ 
mediately signed seven 
new films at a go. The 
games that stars play can 
really baffle you some¬ 
times. 


Q uote of the week: “I find 
it difficult to under¬ 
stand the girls of today. 
They are not the kind of 
stars who will be remem¬ 
bered for long. Not one of 
them has what is called 
presence, and mind you, 1 
am not saying this out of 
jealousy. I have seen the I 
best of times. "—Mumtas. I 
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Sivaji Ganesan with his son back in business 


T^ighting fit Sivaji 
Ganesan 18 back intp 
the fray It is indeed sur¬ 
prising how fast Ganesan 
has regained his health. 

The energetic manner in 
which the thespian started 
shooting again has left his 
personal physicians dumb¬ 
founded A short stint at a 
health farm in Bangalore 
apparently lent the magic 
touch In the field of poli¬ 
tics, too, the tremors can 
be felt With the AIADMK 
being backed by Bhagy- 
araj, the DMK by T Rsgin- 
der, and the Congressd) 
by Sivaji Ganesan and 
Ambika, spark'^ are going 
to fly soon down south 

♦ 

I t's a favourable time for 
Sumalatha. With quite 
a few films in her hand, she 
can even be said to have 
done a one-up on the ac- 
tress-most-in-demand, 
Suhasim Raj endra Singh 
Babu, who had planned to 
make a Kannada film star¬ 
ring himself opposite Suha- 
sini found that he had more 
to cope with than he had 
bargained for. Tantrums, 
whims and 

moodiness... and then, a | 

final walk-out Poor Rtgen- 
dra desperately looked 
around for a saviour and 
spotted the tranquil Suma¬ 
latha. And consiaering 
Sumalatha’s good loote 
and versatility R^endra 
had not fared too badly. 


T he film produced by 
Sridevi has been laun¬ 
ched in Hyderabad The 
movie nmchxx in Bombay 
gave the actress-tumed- 
producer ample time to 
start work on her ambi¬ 
tious project Chiraryeevi, 
the Telugu heartthrob. 


was in high spirits as he 
joined the Sndevi band¬ 
wagon in Andhra Pradesh. 
Luckily for everbody it 
was a smooth beginning 
Work under Sndev i was an 
exhilarating t xpenence^ 
agreed all concerncnl 


R econciliation is in the 
air Sarilha and Srip- 
riya, estranged so long, 
have come together in true 
business fashion The two 
have opened a boutique, 
Anarkali, which displays 
garments designed by the 
pretty pair The shop 
already has a distinctive 
clientele and the boutique- 
owners are confident of 
success With the silver 
screen not heralding a 
shining futui e for either of 
them, both Snpnya and 
Santha ai e banking heav i- 
ly on their boutiuue 




Sridevi with Jeetendra maintaining a happy crew 


Bachchan rebuffed for once 

A t last it has happened 
The superman of the 
Hindi screen has been well 
and truly snubbed by our 
off-screen hero hailing 
from the south Highly im¬ 
pressed by Bhagyaraj’s 
work in Aakhree Rasta, 
Amitabh Bachchan 
wanted the talented direc¬ 
tor for Habib Nadiadwala's 
Ladla Interested in the 
project at first, Bhagyar%| 
had agreed to Bachchan's 
proposal But later hiB 
southern comnutments 
assumed greater import¬ 
ance and the favoured 
director had to back out 
Despite Bachchan's ardent 
persuasions, Bhagyang 
was resolute in his deci¬ 
sion He returned south to 
complete his three Tamil 
films, including Kauodt 
Sindhu for which he is 
even composing the music 
Obviously, the attraction 
of Kavadi Sindhu was 
much stronger than that of 
Ladla and Bachchan 

♦ 

B nght girl Suhasini 
seems determined to 
follow Sndevi's fcjotsteps. 
Feeling unable tq emulate 
the latter’s glamour, she 
has decided to turn into a 
film producer a la Sndevi. 
Of course, being Suhasim, 
she has gone a step further 
and plans to take charge of 
direction and cmematoipra- 
phy as well. She is visibly 
excited by the challenge. 
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SMALL g CRKEN 


T he bouncy, expressive, 
vibrant Supriya 
Pathak who can portray 
tragedy (as in Bazaar) as 
easily as she can have us 
rocking with laughter will 
soon be back on the small 
screen. She made her de¬ 
but on TV in the uproa¬ 
rious Idhar lldhar along 
with Ratna Pathak Shah 
and Ravi Baswani. Now 
she will appear in Chhotc 
Babu, directed by S. Chak- 
ravorthy, opposite 
Shekhar Suman. 

♦ 

S hyam Benegal seems 
determined to take In¬ 
dia to the masses. Soon 
after completing shooting 
for Yatra^ the 15-episode 
serial based on the Indian 
railways, he has another 
project in mind. He in¬ 
tends to televise Jawahar- 
lal Nehru's book, Discov¬ 
ery Of India. The 52- 
episode serial will take 
nearly three years to com¬ 
plete. “It will be one of the 
biggest television serials 
ever to be made and will 
span the history of India 
for the past 50()0 years,” 
says Benegal. Besides In¬ 
dian locations, shooting 
will be conducted in Pakis¬ 
tan, Sri Lanka, Bang¬ 
ladesh, Nepal and the Far 
East. 


T he latest sensation to 
surface in ghazal- 
bhajan circles in Bombay 



is the svelte Arpita Saha. 
This prot^g^ of bha'/av 
samrat Aniip Jalota soon 
plans to appear on the 
small screen. Her mellif¬ 
luous voice has already 
earned her epithets such as 
“Bengal nightingale” and 
ghazal princess”. “My 
ambition is to make a name 
in the music world with my 
records and live shows,” 
smiles the enchanting, 23- 
year-old singer Sometime 
this year, the talented lady 


2,000 per episode. And just 
guess how much the versa¬ 
tile Satish Shah takes 
home? Hold your breath, 
it's a staggering Rs 12,000 
per day. 


T here’s competition for 
Vivck Vaswani in the 
form ofBhara* Run- 
gachary, who is working at 
a feverish pace to "omplete 
a serial, Subah, based on 
the same theme as Vaswa- 




Suprlya Pathak bouncing back Vaswani stiff competition 



ArpifA Saha: musically yours 


Benegal discovering India 
plans to release video cas¬ 
settes of some of the most 
engrossing numbers from 
her extensive repertoire. 

♦ 

A re you a figure¬ 
conscious tube addict? 
Then your ears will surely 
perk up to learn that Pank- 
aj Kapur, who began with 
Rs 4()()0 per episode, now 
draws Rs 25,000 per epi¬ 
sode of Karawchand. In 
contrast, Alok ‘Haveliram’ 
Nath— -who won the TV 
Best Actor Award recent¬ 
ly—earns a meagre Rs 


Sujata Mehta* whimsical 

ni’s Nai Dishayen —the 
drug menace. The com¬ 
mentator, star-turned-MP 
Amitabh Bachchan, will 
add glamour to the serial. 

♦ 

S ujata Mehta seems to 
have developed a knack 
of rubbing directors the 
wrong way. The girl whom 
Dev Anand screen-tested 
for the role in Des Fardes 
which eventually went to 
Tina Munim, is not a 
sought-after actress these 
I days. One would have 
I thought that a lady witl| a 



Satish Shah minting money 

face like hers would go a 
Jong way. But Ms Mehta 
always seems to get bog¬ 
ged down in petty quar¬ 
rels. Her role in Khandaan 
was brought to an abrupt 
end, as Kshirsagar felt un¬ 
able to cope with her sud¬ 
den tantrums. Now 
another senal-maker is 
fervently wishing he had 
not cast this temperamen¬ 
tal star in a major role. 
Latesh Shah, producer- 
director of Yes Sir, has his 
hands full coping up with 
her whims. 

♦ 

T he education system of 
the country will soon 
come under attack in Chu- 
nauti. The story revolves 
around an idealistic prin¬ 
cipal of a college who is 
resolved to take on both 
students and staff opposed 
to his ideas of reform. In 
his efforts to put an end to 
the prevailing unhealthy 
practices, he is supported 
by one of his former stu¬ 
dents, who has been re¬ 
cently appointed minister 
of education. There’s much 
the country can learn from 
this drama. 

♦ 

I gnoring the non-Hindi 
speaking masses, Door- 
darshan suddenly 
announced that all prog¬ 
rammes must have Hindi 
title cards. Fearing a shut¬ 
down, Buniyaad im¬ 
mediately switched to the 
national Language. 
P.Chaitaaym 
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SUNDAY lp^ EEK 


BEGINNING 11 JANUARY 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


^ ARIES (15 April—14 May) This 
IS a week ot mixed tortunes 
m ^ Economically, this is a bleak 

ponod you will have to ciraw 
upon your savings 
Businessmen and protessonalb are 
advised against taking impulsive dec:s'nns 
One of your close friends is likei^ to 
deceive you However, this period is ex¬ 
tremely lucky for lovers 
Good dates; 13, 15 and 1/ 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Your boundless energy and 
ambition will result m sue 
cess this week Do not lose 
heart Exercise cautum ti 
your dealings with elderly relatives Valu¬ 
able new friendships are forceasi and 
beneficial changes are likely Now opportu 
nities are now in the offing So make hay 
while the sun shines for later the tides of 
fortune might turn 
Good dates: 12, 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

commitments will 
® \ keep you busy throughout 

^ r 

of going on a pleasure trip 
postpone it Businessmen should be cdm 
ful while signing documents Do not mix 
business with pleasure At home a relative 
or someone close to you falls ill Financial¬ 
ly. things look bright Creative writers gam 
recognition. 

Good dates; 11, 13 and 15 

Lucky numbers: 1, J and 6 
Favourable direction; West 

CANCER (15 July-14 August) 

Despite a minor setback on 
the professional front, you 
will be able to settle most of 
your debts this week You 
are likely to gain some money The health 
of someone close to you improves, leaving 
you vastly relieved. You may have to go cn 
a journey towards the end of the week 
Lovers should avoid dubious adventures 
Good dates: 14, 15 and 16 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


(15 August—14 Septem- 

This week, you will face 
plenty of opposition, particu- 
^ larly from a member o* the 
opposite sex PiofeGs:.)nal 
associates will annoy you no end Mine r 
financial losses are also in sMie Ijr you 
Matters relating to the heart wiil make good 
progress, with your partner contributing to 
your fiappiness Check your temper. 

Good dates; 11, 12 and 13. 

Lucky numbers; 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: West 

VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) Avoid entering into 
week. Your 
improves You will 
make steady progress in 
your intellectual pursuits There-will be gam 
through elders but this might be followed 
by heavy expenditure People around you 
will be cheering Make changes, but only 
after deliberations The time is favourable 
for romance 

Good dates: 11. 12 and 13 

Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: West 

H LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) This week, you 
will make steady progress on 
all fronts Vou will gam 
through property matters or 
insurance policies You are advised to 
conserve your energies Your intuition 
proves fruitful, especially in affairs relating 
to the heart Your domestic front will remain 
( alrTi A promotion is likely towards the end 
of the week 

Good dates: 13, 16 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 8. 

Favourable direction; East. 

SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) A hectic week lies 
ahead ol most of you. but do 
not overwork yourself A 
word of caution try to control 
your temper, otherwise, problems might 
arise This is the right hme to catch up with 
your correspondence Financially, this 
I should prove a good week for you Love 
I and romance are well-aspected 
Good dates: 12, 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 5 
Favourable direction; North-west. | 


SAGIHARIUS (15 December- 
14 January) A good week for 
lovers and those about to 
many Do not be intolerani of 
Ifiose around you, especially 
the eldt'f merntiers of the family On r+ 
prtifesMoriai Kont serious competition 
forei.asi, till* ih' (’ is every likelihooc.] .. 
your sailing t.ii ahead in the race The time 
IS favouialile in- Muiespondence 
Good dates' id M and ih 
Lucky numbers: : ( md 9 
Favourable direction Nndh 

CAPRICORN 115 January—14 
I February) An i tini 

C journey is likr'lv huir'iit 

you no end You c.an''xpfi .> 
Jk big financial gam this k 
but, nevertheless, you are advised lo e/er 
cise caution in dealings with members ut 
the opposite sex Debts will cause anxieny, 
but financial problems prove only tempor¬ 
ary Social activities and general business 
affairs are well signified 
Good datos; 11 , 15 and 16. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 3 
Favourable direction; West 

MMfo AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
Warch) This period is not very 
favourable for matrimonial 
negotiations If you can curb 
your extravagant habits, you 
will be able to get over this bleak period At 
home, your children may be demanding, 
but deal with them diplomatically 
Businessmen are advised not to invest in 
risky ventures. Professionals must be care¬ 
ful while dealing with their superiors 
Good dates; 12, 13 and 17. 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North east 

PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

PaT his IS particularly a lucky 
week for students: some of 
1 might get scholarships to 
study abroad However, the 
financial front looks bleak; do not squander 
away money. Businessmen should not 
take any risks If you are in love and waiting 
for an opportunity lo propose, this is the 
right time to do so 
Good dates: 11 , 14 and 15. 

Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Partners; Libra—Taurus 


The Taurus woman needs a stable man who can provide her with some security. His attitude, on the other hand, is quite the 
reverse. He loathes routine and seeks a job where he can be his own boss and in which he can express himself. The Libran man is 
an Incorrigible flirt and the Taurean jeaiuusy could find this hard to accept. Their partnership will, in all likelihood, prove to be a 

short-lived one. 
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MEERUT: When two 
people? fight it out 
physically and an* hauled 
up in court, lawyers 
represent their case and 
try to get the guilty 
punished. But what 
happens when the lawyers 
themselv(vs come to l)lows 
inside a court room in the 



presence of a judge'? In 
what is claimed to be a 
unique incid(‘nt, two 
law yers apfx'aring in a civil 
litigation matter abused 
each other, shouted filthy 
obscenities, anrl eventually 
one of them slapped the 
other. This happencxl in 
the court of the second 
additional se^sions judge 
here. Whili* one of the 
lawyers is a fornun- 
president of the Me(‘rut 
Bar Association, the other 
is thc' son of a leading local 
lawyer and had movt'd an 
adjournment afijilical ion 
on the ground that his 
father was out of town on 
important work. As the 
arguments became heated 
the young man was given a 
tight resounding slap. The 
victim has writttm an 
application to the 
president of the Bar 
Association narrating the 
incident. Mc'anwhile in a 
note to the district judge, 
the se(’ond additional 
sessions judge not only 
confirmed ihe incident but 
also asked for tlie case to 
be transferred to another 
court— The Hindn,^tan 
Times (O.P. Bajaj, 
Jabalpur) 


KANPUK; Oicket fans 
w^ere forced to take puffs of 
a particular brand of 
cigarette during the first 
one-day Charminar 
Challenge cricket match 
between India and Sri 
Lanka played at the Green 
Pai'k stadium here in the 
last week of December. 

The decision to sell this 
particular brand wdthin the 
premises of the stadium 
had been taken as one of 
the pre-conditions, signed 
by the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India and the 
sponsors of the (Charminar 
Challenge Trophy— The 
Noiihem India Pafrika 
(Kajnoesh Batra, 
Allahabad) 

■ 

NEW DELHI: Whoever 
said superstition is a thing 
of the past is obviously 
WTong. Jiecently, two DT(’ 
drivers in Parliament 
Street showed Delhites 


I • I have be('n humiliated 
I and neglected by the PM 
and his aides- -G. Parth- 
j asarathy, after his res¬ 
ignation as the chairman of 
the policy advisory com- 
mittei' to the Union 
cabinet, in The Snndai/ 
Obserrer 

• Indeed the PM, himself, 

I announces large allocations 
to states as if the public 
excheqiKT is his personal 
property to dis])ose of— 
Girilal Jain, in Th< Times 
(if India 

• The type of erisis we are 
facing is unparalleled in 
history...Despite the fore¬ 
ign consiJiracy and internal 
provocation there have 
been no communal riots in 
Punjal)— Balwant Singh, 
Punjab finance minister, in 

j The 5 ?n nday Observer _ 


that it is alive and 
flourishing. The occasion 
w^as provitled by a black 
tabby cal that decided to 
amble across the road from 
the All India Radio 
building. Two DTC buses 
on either side of the cat 
screeched to a halt at the 
cat’s action As the 
superstitious belief 
ordains—don’t ^toss the 
road if a black cat has 
crossed your w'ay, wait for 
soineom? else to do it 
before you—both drivers 
decided that they were not 
sorr> to be outsmarted. 
The two buse's refused to 
move and be the first to 
cross the cat’s path. The 
passengers did not 
grumble and the buses 
waited for a good ten 
minutes -it was early in 
the morning and traffic 
w^as thin—till an ‘ignorant’ 
scooter-driver zoomed 
through the ‘ill-fated’ 


were alive today I don’t 
think she w ould recognise 
the capita] that she gov- 
#'rned from. Every street 
corner has its chawki and 
police posse. Any car can 
be stopped and any kind of 
search can be done— 
Menaka Gandhi, leader 
of the Kashtriya Sanjay 
Vichar Manch, in Onlooker 

• Our surname is a liabii- 
it,v. If ever anyone in the 
family achieves something 
peo]ile say it is because he 
is a Nehru— Arun Nehru, 
former U nion cabinet 
minister, in India Todaij 

• Nearly every theory of 
entrepreneurship has been 
proved wrong by the Mar- 
waris— ^Jay Dubashi, 
financial columnist, in 
Probe India 


iwiTiioi L 

• If Shrimati Indira Gandhi 


barrier. Then, with much 
joviality the buses started 
again—the drivers 
grinning as they passed 
each other —The Times of 
India (Yashvir Tyagi, 
Lucknow) 

■ 

BANGALORE: A 
cushioned chair on which 
the Chief Minister, Mr 
Ramakrishna Hcgde, sat 
at a recent function made 
him so uncomfortable that 
he commented or its poor 
quality. The occasion was 
the handing over ceremony 
of the building complex of 
the Central Testing 
Laboratory to the state 
branch of the Indian 
Standards Institution at 
Peenya Industrial Estate 
coinciding with the 
observance of'‘Quality 
Month” all over the 
country. The discomfort 
that Mr Hegde felt 
provoked him to say that 
merely providing four legs 
and a seat would not make 
a chair. The design of the 
chair should take into 
account the comfort of itt. 
occupants. The functional 
aspect appeared to have 
been totally ignored, he 
added. The minister of 
industries and power, Mr 
J. H, Patel, who was the 



chief guest, reacted by 
saying that such cushioned 
cliairs were ideal for those 
(implying politicians) who 
refused to vacate their 
chairs till they were 
thrown out by the 
people— 7%e Hindu 
(C.S.N. Murthy, Calcutta) 
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An instructive game from the Soviet 
Championship. Both players display 
imagination, but White makes too many 
unforced concessions. 

White: A. Charitonov. Black; I. Novikov. 

1 P-04 rMCB3 2 M-ICB3 

3 B-N5 P-B4 4 P-B3 P-Q4 

5P-K3 B-IC2 6QhM12QN-02 

7B-Q3 P-^N3 80-IM 

An original move, planning N-K5 
8 . . . P-ICR3 9 BkN 

Why? Both retreats with the bishop look 
good. 

9... BxB 10P-K4 B-N2 

IIP-KS B-4C2 12 04) P-OR3 

19PxP 

Another unnecessary concession. Simply 
13 KR-Kl P-<1N4 14 Q-Q1 is indicated. 

13 . .. PxP 14 a-KN4 P-N4I 
Quite rightly seeking to assume the 


Novikov 
(Black) 
to move 


Charitonov 
(WhHa) 

initiative over the entire board with . . . 
P-KR4 

15 a415 IC-81 

Plasinino to mobilise his kingside pawns 
by Q-K1 and . . . P-B4. 

16 P-WM K-N2 17 PicP? 


_! 11 B 


jg mi)(;E 


There is always a slightly morbid attrac¬ 
tion in deals where top players have bid a 
grand slam, missing an essential ace 'Ah. 
they weren't using Blackwood', some will 
say. But they werel A refined version, at 
that. 


West 

# A7 

4P A5 

♦ KQ J 97 2 
4^QJ4 


East 
41 KQ 
K 10 94 2 
4 10 3 
4 AK85 


This was the bidding in an international 
trial by Passell. West, and Jim Jacoby. 
East: 


Wesi 

1 ♦ 

3 ♦ 

44 

5 412) 
7 ♦ (3) 


East 

1 4 

44 

4 NT (1) 

6 4 

No 


(1) It wasn't likely that partner would 
hold only one ace. and equally it wasn't 
likely that he would be as good as A K Q 
X X X of diamonds and two side aces. So 
perhaps East should have bid simply Six 
Diamonds. 

(2) For all he knows, partner may be 
intending to play in hearts. In this case ail 



QUESTIONS 


1. Which political upheaval has been 
described as the cheapest revolu¬ 
tion ever? 

2. Which cricketer is nicknamed 
“Whispering Death”? 

3. Who or what is Father Neptune^ 

4. Who was Cinderella's father^ 

5. Complete the saying “A good 

shave is half."? 

6. Who IS regarded as the founder of 
the Royal Navy? 

7. Which IS considered to be the first 
full-length detective novel? 

8. Where in the human body is the 
Pineal gland located? 

9. Who was the first person to dis¬ 
cover that the morning and even¬ 
ing star was the same planet and 
not different planets'? 

10. Who is called the ‘Newton of 
Biology’? 

11. Who does Pandit Ravi Shankar 
acknowledge as his guru? 

12. Which British prince was called 
Charles Edward Stuart? 

13. What is computer virus? 

14. The scientific name for which 


animal is Nessiterus rhombop' 
tery? It was given by Peter Scott, a 
naturalist in Nature magazine 

15. In the world of marketing, what is a 
parish? 

16. Who, in Nazi Germany, were cal¬ 
led U-Boats? 

17 What do soldiers or military 
.strategists call Fabian tactics'? 

18. Winston Churchill is associated 
with the cigar. Which polit'cian is 
linked with the straw hat? 

19. For what is the Kamala Nehru 
Trophy awarded? 

20. Who was the first person to drive 
a four-wheeled motor vehicle at 
over 600 miles per hour? 

21. What IS the black belt and why is it 
called so'? 

22 What are book scorpions? 


‘spesui 6ui)ee-^|ooq 
uo Aojd Apsouj qoiqM |nq 'uoid 
-joos dL|t eiqujesej leqj spesui zz 
AeAep pue qou ‘>|3eiq 
s! ijos am ejaqM ‘jdississiy^ pue 
eujeqeiv ui uo|6ej |ejn)tnou6e uy iz 

'9961. JseA ei|) uf ‘eAO| 
-peejg Siejo peiueu ueoueujv tjy OZ 


Suicidal, opening up the KR file for Black's 
pieces. 

17.. . PxP 18Q-N4 IMI3 

19 KR-Kl 0-R1 20P-KN3 P-BS 

21B-B2 P-C5f 

Threatening ... R-R8+ and... Q-R7 mate. 

22B-K4 BxB 23NxB DIAGRAM 

23.. . NxPI 24NxN R-R8-i^ 

25IC-N2 0-R7-I- 28IC-a3 RxR 

The point of Black's combination being 27 
RxR P‘-B4 when White's queen is the 
unexpected fatality. 

27 NxNP RxN 28 NxKP-t^ K-B3 
29N-B4 Q-R2 30 B4C1 R-KN1 
31 Resigns. 


MICHAEL STEAN 

fHv nrr.iripBmonl wilh the Obspivvn 


he can do is show two aces. 

(3) Now he thinks: If I had known that 
the intended suit was diamonds I would 
have responded five spades, showing two 
aces and the king of trumps. 

Whose fault? West's, for drawing an 
jnjustified conclusion, or East's, for 
bidding 4NT when the intended suit was 
uncertain? 


TERENCE REESE 

(Hv iirrtirifjumunt with ttie Obr,prvf>r) 


eipu| 

UI iieqioo] iBuoz-Jopi s.ueoiOM 61- 
AaLjOsnjL|>< Bii>|iN ’61. 
soipBi buiAepp pue uoipe buisn^ 

Aq Auj 0 U 8 em u/v\op 6uiJBeAA li 
sdujeD 

uouBJiuaDuoo o) luas 6uieq 
padeosd pue Aublujoo ui punoj6 

-J0pUn P8UIBUJ0J OqAA SM0f 0L|1 ’91. 

AJOIUJ 01 seAiinoaxo saps y ‘91 
j9)Suoy^ sseN qoon aqi pi 
^oaieoi s,J9i 

-nduioo am sAojpap qoiq/wv apoo y e (. 

ailjeqo aouud oiuuog zi 
•uBq>i uippneiy pepfl U 
ui/vuBQ saijeqo ‘01 
SBJoBemAd '6 
uiBjq aq) p >|oeq aqx '8 
suiipo ai>i|i/y\ Aq euoisuoo^ i 
pej*iv eulM 9 
.. 0 ABqs y„ Q 
a>toojqAuo)s uojeg > 
UB0OO aqx 8 
•buippH leegoiw z 
sauiddijiqd )0 soo 

puBuipJOd P MOjqjjOAO eqj. • i 
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CROSSWORD NO. 28 
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117 18 


poems on one article. (8). 

12. Thoroughfare in excellent surroundings for Italian wine (4). 

13. Wise men, with condition about right for judge. (10) 

15. Position in life discovered when tram halts? (7) 

17. Giggle when being more ill around the north. (7) 

20. Explains the meaning of tree prints, strangely enough. (10) 

21. Having been horizontal, a little path, we hear. (4) 

23. Finish rage to imperil. (8) 

25. Anne gone wild with nine-sided figure! (8) 

26. 10 Across with heavy weight in material (6) 

27. Flower work in deity finds asymmetrical mollusc. (10) 

DOWN 

2. Pictures contain admission of my taking very long, we see. (6) 

3. A trier like Lamb, perhaps. (8) 

4. Icon in pomp disarray? What an ass. (10) 

5. Not in wrath, we see—but it’s just the opposite (7) 

6. Double act for bird once. (4) 

7. Difficult to locate sewing implement here, it’s said (8) 

8. Last month, male doctor on assembly had ten faces (10) 
12. Canister in lack shows nonnndulgence (10) 

14 Part of an act repeatedly confused m old age. (10) 

16. Not really against being fond, this remedy (8) 

18. Mountain pass alternatively a party for US state (8) 

19 She's rich, but doesn't sound too down to-earth (7) 

22 At home, add up nothing, we see, entirely (2, 4) 

24 Article in two grand on mob. (4) 


ACROSS 

1 With a funny gait, like Homer, perhaps*^ (6-4) 

9 The old boy is dead, shaped like an orange! (6) 

10 Hound about in baby's cradle (8). 

1 Former African region found m negative blood group, with 


Solution to CiosswonI no. 27 

ACOOSt; 5 Starry 6 Casein 9 Feline 10 Obdurate 11 Spit 12 Dentifrice 13. 
Brotherhood 18 Demography 21 Drop 22 Election 23 Annexe 24 Durbar 2ii Snared 

DOWN: 1 Canister 2 Friend 3 Sandwich 4 Terror 5 Sherpa 7 Notice 0 Counterpane 
14 Terminal 15 Ordinary 16 Healed 17 Coaxed 19 Occurs 20 Yearns 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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deccanTIjary 



MGR orders ,Nedunchezliiyan acts I After sunset^ Veerappan rises 


V R. Nedunchezhiyan, 
• finance minister 
and leader of the House in 
Tamil Nadu, is a sad man 
today. When the Speaker 
of the Assembly, P.H. 
Pandian, misunderstood 
the signal from MGR and 
disqualified seven DMK 
MLAs who took part in 
the party’s anti-Hindi 
agitation the chief minis¬ 
ter wanted 

Neduchezhiyan to defend 
the indefensible act. He, 
however, pleaded indis¬ 
position MGR threatened 
to remove him from the 
number two position and 
it was when he asked his 
food minister, S. 
Ramachandran, to take 
over Nedunchezhiyan’s 
job, that the finance 
minister caved in 
When the Assembly 
met on 22 December, 
1986, to pass a resolution 
to expel the ten DMK 
MLAs who had partici- 



vNedunchMhIyan 

pated in the anti-Hindi 
agitation, Nedun¬ 
chezhiyan, throwing his 
principles to the winds, 
defended the action with 
gusto MGR was seen gig¬ 
gling throughout Nedun¬ 
chezhiyan’s performance. 


Jokers in the NTR pack 


W hen It come.*’ to trad¬ 
ing invectives, N.T 
Rama Rao, Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister 
and leader of the Telugu 
Desam, is non-pareil. Un¬ 
fortunately, he cannot 
take it when others give it 
back to him in the same 
coin. Jalagam Vengala 
Rao, union industries 
minister and president of 
the APCC(I), described 
the cabinet colleagues of 
NTR as a bunch of jokers 
which was misreported in 
some newspapers as 
“brokers". Without even 
trying to ascertain the 
veracity of the reports, a 
cabinet meeting was con¬ 
vened and a resolution 
taking umbrage at Venga¬ 
la Rag’s outburst, was 
passed. 

It did not occur to any 


R M. Veerappan, the 
• powerful AIADMK 
leader angling for MGR’s 
mantle, is down but not 
out. Since his residence 
has been put under sur¬ 
veillance, he has shifted 
his political activity to a 
secret place where party 
MLAs meet him regularly 
after sundown and pledge 
eternal loyalty and supprt 
to him. They are con¬ 
vinced that MGR is deter¬ 
mined to sell the party 
and pave the way for the 
return of the Congress(I) 
in Tamil Nadu. Unfortu¬ 
nately, none of them is 
courageous enough to be 
seen m the company of 
Veerappan in broad day¬ 
light 

Even for the nocturnal 
rendezvous, what has 


Though it was difficult to 
believe at that time, it 
turned out to be true. To 
Veerappan too, Mr Iyer 
has trotted out a similar 
line. 

Veerappan started his 
career as MGR’s personal 
book-keeper three de¬ 
cades ago and has never 
looked back. By the time 
he was inducted into the 
MGR cabinet eight-and-a- 
half years ago, he was 
drawing a princely salary 
of Rs 500 a month. Even 
as a minister, he con¬ 
tinued to draw his month¬ 
ly stipend from MGR, un¬ 
mindful of the constitu¬ 
tional provision that 
ministers should not be 
holding any office of pro¬ 
fit simultaneously. Only 
after he was sacked from 
the cabinet has he ceased 


of NTR’s cabinet col¬ 
leagues that Vengala Rao, 
by calling them jokers, 
was actually paying them 
a compliment. A joker in a 
pack of cards can spoil a 
good hand. Perhaps, NTR, 
who was too preoccupied 
with his films and making 
money before entering 
politics, never had time 
for a game of cards. But 
he should realise when his 
Karnataka counterpart, 
Ramakrishna Hegde, 
compared Rajiv Gandhi 
to Tughiaq, the Prime 
Minister took it in his 
stride and did not call his 
cabinet to pass a resolu¬ 
tion condemning him. Af¬ 
ter all Tuglaq, who might 
have been a bit unsteady 
and fickle, was one of the 
shrewdest sultans of the 
Moghul period. 



VMrappan- rising star? 

given them courage is the 
prediction by the famous 
Namakkal astrologer, 
Ramachandra Iyer. It was 
to Ramachandra Iyer that 
MGR’s wife, Mrs Janaki 
Ramachandran, went 
when her husband lay cri¬ 
tically ill in Apollo Hos¬ 
pital in Madras. Iyer told 
her MGR’s stars were 
still ascending and had 
not reached the zenith. 


to be on the payroll of' 
MGR Although he is 
counted among the ten 
top richest men in Tamil 
Nadu today, Veerappan 
gently reminded MGR 
that he had missed his 
usual Diwali bakshish 
this year. The following 
day, a personal cheque 
from MGR for Rs 1,500 
was delivered to him 
Maha Kiunbakonam 
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Amttabh Bachohan and Jaya always with tha PM 


Fancy flight 

T he MP from Allaha¬ 
bad, Amitabh Bach- 
chan, can do the impossi¬ 
ble No, the incident we 
are referring to is not one 
of the stunts enacted by 
him on the celluloid 
screen Raiiv Gandhi 
wanted Amitabh and Jaya 
Hachchan to be with him 
in the Andamans for the 
New Year’s holiday (Last 
year loo the Bachchans 
were with the Gandhis at 
Ranthambhor ) Amitabh 
could not fly to Port Blair 
with the PM's entourage 
because ot his commit 
ment at Calcutta in ton 
nection with Hope ’86, 
which was scheduled to 
be held on 28 December 
The fund-raising extrava¬ 
ganza was put of f by a day 
due to bad weather The 
next day it was rumoured 
that Amitabh was not well 
and thus would not be 
making an appearance 
Amitabh did not attend 
the functioh The reason 


for his absence was not 
ill-health As per sche¬ 
dule, he was in Port Blair 
by the time Hope ’86 be¬ 
gan in Calcutta on 29 De¬ 
cember How did he reach 
the Andamans’ He flew 
by a small aircraft which 
stopped at Rangoon for 
refuelling The permis¬ 
sion for flying through 
Burma had been taken 
weeks in advance and last 
minute changes not being 
possible because of the 


way the government in 
Burma functions, Ami¬ 
tabh and Jaya had to miss 
the Calcutta extravagan¬ 
za The Bachchans left 
Calcutta’s Dum Dum air¬ 
port at 7 56 am on 29 De¬ 
cember on board a King- 
air-C 90 aircraft (reg¬ 
istration number VT- 
EFZ) belonging to the De¬ 
lhi Flying Club Not many 
Congress MPs can boast 
of such loyalty to the 
Prime Minister 


A volunteer 
against 
Das Munshi 

T he volunteer force of 
the Congress party, 
the Seva Dal, iii West Ben 
gal has come under the 
charge of a person 
opposed to Union minis 
ter of state and P(’C presi 
dent P R Das Munshi 
The new incumbent, 
Abdul Mannan, MLA, is a 
known cntic of the state 
party chief and his 
appointment was delayed 
for several weeks be¬ 
cause of this reason Ulti 
mately, the mattei went 
up to Rajiv Gandhi, who 
approved the appoint 
men! on the eve of h^s 
departure foi the Anda 
mans I 

Abdul Mannan’s j 
selection has provided a 


forum in West Bengal to 
the anti-Das Munshi 
partymen Why did Rajiv 
Gandhi allow the appoint¬ 
ment, the first one to be 
done against Das Mun- 
shi’s wishes since his 
appointment as the PCC 
chief ^ 

In the answer lies 
the key to the understand 
mg of Rajiv Gandhi’s way 
of functioning Das Mun- 
shi’s importance has not 
been reduced in any way 
But how could the party- 
men opposed to him be 
Ignored on the eve of the 
state Assembly elections’ 
If senior politicians like 
ABA Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury have reserva- 
tions about working 
under Das Munshi, then 
they can now do their bit 
j in the elections under the 
Seva Dal banner 


Arun Nehru’s 
party 

W hile the Prime 
Minister was away 
in the Andamans on New 
Year’s eve. a gala party 
was thrown by his cousin. 
Arun Nehru, in New De¬ 
lhi The guests were most¬ 
ly drawn from the capit¬ 
al’s Kashmiri community 
Around a hundred mem¬ 
bers of the biradri (that is 
how the Kashmiri pandits 
refer to their clan) were 
present This was the first 
major function organised 
by Arun Nehru since he 
was taken ill last May. 
While in power, Arun 
Nehru rarely kept his 
links with the biradri. 
This task was left to his 
wife, Subhadra. Her 
efforts seem to have 
borne fruit now 


Search for the 
right woman 

W ith the former Youth 
Congress president, 
Ambika Soni, back in the 
Congress party, thought 
is being given to the 
selection of a woman 
president for the Indian 
Youth Congress again 
The present lYC chief, 
Anand Sharma, is likely to 
be given some responsi¬ 
bility in the main party 
soon after the internation¬ 
al anti-apartheid confer¬ 
ence which he is organis¬ 
ing For a while, the West 
Bengal MP, Mamata 
Baneriee, seemed to be in 
the running The name of 
a young MP from Tamil 
^adu, Jayanthi Natara- 



Jayanthl Natarajan 


jan, IS being mentioned in 
some circles now Apart 
from the presidentship 
going to a woman after a 
decade, in case of Jayan¬ 
thi Natarajan it will go 
back to the south after a 
lapse of two decades The 
last president from the 
south was Tulsidas 
Dasappa, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by P R Das Mun- 
shi in 1971 Jayanthi 
Natarajan, a successful 
lawyer in the Madras 
High Court, IS a grand¬ 
daughter of the last Con¬ 
gress chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu (then Madras 
state), M. Bhaktavatsalam 
and the daughter-in-law 
of Karthikheyan, former 
chief secretary of the 
state. 

D.E. Nizamuddin 
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PHILIPS 


Why buy 
half a bulb? 


Buy Philips 
and be sure. 






& 




y *'iKvfi,'T u *1 iJa^*Lt. , ^ 


V,,' 


To start with all bulbs look alike. 

But in time bad quality shows: less light, 
high electricity consumption, bulb failure. 
That’s why, insist on Philips The Company 
that does a 100% check on every single bulb. 
To give you 100% value for your money. 
Be 100% sure Buy Philips 


All bulbs look alike, 
but when it’s Philips you’re sure 


philips 


Phili|38 - the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 




YOU’VE SEEN THE CROWD. 
NOW MEET THE LEADER. 





WHY DO WE DO SO BADLY IN SPORTS? 



Through a Gfass 
Darkly 

MGR hides physical 
infirmity behind charisma 
and a pair of sunglasses 

















Give the deiril his due. 

A truly envied TV duesn't happen just by magic Not even black magic That's why, when 
your neighixjut ft ivir. y< >iji ) tiihf .r, an OI'JIUA owner, don't l3e too proud tC) discuss the reasons You can begin by 
telling hi’m about ()Nlf tA v wtxld tainous Japanese pedigree And that itself will explain iome of the features that 
you can tfien si low f urn 

Wfien I le's flixjiecJ by tfie mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture,give him a 
helping fianiJ by / tier it u tniruj that ifie sec ret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand, and 
in tfie cJirecr protessinrj of sicjrials within tfie TV 

Then when tie's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make it 
possible The novtT liipic^ Spcsiker function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies And the unique 
adjustable ear flaps that invite vou riqfil within tfie acoustic field of the TV! 

All this talk,mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due You have a major motive 
betiir id because, c n ily wtier i all your neightjouis buy their ONIDA. can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax 

ONIDA with cordless rer7X}te.Neighbour5'enyy. Owners'pride. 
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COVER STORY 39 

Through a glass darkly 

For over a decade now, 
MGR has dominated Tamil 
Nadu politics just like he 
had the silver screen. 
Today, despite a severe 
speech iinpairment 
following a massive heart 
attack, he continues to be 
the supremo Sumit Mitra 
reports on bow an ailing 
leader continues to 
mesmerise his followers. 

SPECIAL REPORT 14 

Choking a proud river to 
death 

It is two years since the 
Central Ganga Authority 
was formed and one and a 
half years since the Ganga 
Action Plan was launched. 
And. even after Rs 58 crores 
I has already been spent on 
the much-trurnpeted 
project to clean the Ganga, 
it still remains a river of 
filth, reports Ritu Sarin. 

FOCUS 23 

The rise of the D-S4 

The Bahujan Samaj Party 
tBSP), the platform of the 
lower and backward 
classes, is slowly emerging 
as a major political force in 
the country What are the 
reasons for the growing 
popularity of the BSP and 
what are its aims? Nirmal 
Mitra finds out. 

NEWSBEAT27 

Kachin Corridor; Dark 
zone, bright hopes 

The undulating Burmese 
territory sandwiched 
between Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and the 
Yunnan province of China 
is a haven for underground 
terrorist outfits operating 
in India. Recently, a 
Burmese rebel force 
offered to help India to 
tackle the insurgents. 
SubirBhaumik reports. 
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A quiet takeover 

Why did Russi Karanjia 
sell of! his high 
profile morning tabloid, 
The Daily, and who are the 
buyers-' Olga Telhs reports. 

> SPO RTS 60 

Why we do so badly In 
sports 

rhough there hav^e been 
occasional glimpses of 
brilliance, tlie performance 
of Indian sportsmen and 
women in international 
meets has been far from 
encouraging What are the 
ills plaguing Indian sport? 
An analysis. 
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Let's get physical 

Is the fiines.s craze just a 
passing fad or has it come 
to stay in India’'' Si^ndav 
correspondents report. 
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‘TOPAZ’ ends the imported myth. . 

India meets the international challenge blades' in|tant recognition the world 

from the spinning wheel to the over is an established fact, proving 

spacecraft, satellites, rockets, once again that India can make it and 

computers. All milestones of Indian make it better. TOPAZ remains the 

technology! And TOPAZ continues the blade with a STAINLESS reputation. 
Indian tradition of self-reliance. TOPAZ The reason why more and more people 
has made incredible strides in blade choose TOPAZ, 
manufacturing technology. TOPAZ 
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STAINLESS 


The National blade with an International edge 
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The blade technologists., 
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MV Sentiir was not a 
^‘naval facility’’ which the 
Prime Minister was “mis- 
usiiif^’’. The charge was 
levelled during the 6 
tianiiary convention orga- 

j ganl loi lads and make wdd accusati<)ns> These nised by t^ranab Mukheriee and (uindu Kao to launch 

qiu'stions have aiiseii due to the gossip which has their new party Coming from the mouth of a senior 

siinounded Jh ime Mmistei Kaii\ (handhi's recent MP, it received wide publicity in the newspapers. The 

lioIida\’ in the Andaman and Nicobar islands. It is being reputation of India's thame Alinisler was at stake. Yet 

made out that it was highly improper for him to have no cross-checking ol facts seemed necessary either to 

taken a lew da\‘s oil Ins official routine. It is alleged the leadei s or the newspapers who reported the 

that he misused the facilities ol the Indian Na\'\' for a ; statement 


S hould m\ ill bt“ [massed 
off as truth'' \\1ial is 
the future ol Indian 
dcmiocraiw w'hen o[)iiiiom 
makers and lesponsihle 

ni»lil liM.'tnV '.xhfuv sr.nit t i* 


Cross-currents 


SHUBHABRAIA BflAITACHARYA 


holiday cruise in the Hav ol l^engal What is worse, it i:. ' 
being charged that by taking his wile’s relatives from 
I <)broad aboard a naval ship, the Prime Minister, who 
I also happens to be in charge of the defence portfolio, 


has committed a grave impropriety and flouted secur 
ity rules One would ha\’e expected a clarification from 
the Prime Minister’s media managers Such accusa¬ 
tions not onlv mar the image of Rajiv (Jandhi hut show 
the country m poor light 

Taking first things lirst Old the Prime Minister 
misuse naval facilities-' The answ'er is, no The ship 
used hy ICijiv (iandhi’s family and his close friends for 
the criii. e was named M\^ Sentinel The letters ‘MV’ 
abbreviate “motor vessel” a diesel engine-powered 
boat las compared to the antiquated steamships w'hich 
w'ere abbreviated SS) All naval ships in India bear the 
prefix ‘INS’, which stands for “Indian Naval Ship”. MV 
Sentinel is not part of the Indian Navy’s fleet It is 
ow'ned by the y\ndaman and Nicobar Islands adminis¬ 
tration and used for ferrying civilian passengers from 
one island to another rhe presence of foreigners on 
board MV Sentinel, therefore, dul not jeopardise the 
country’s security The allegation was made hy a 
senior leader, who has been in Parliament for nearly 
two decades and has been an active member of the 
Public Accounts Committee and other parliamentary 
committees dealing with defence and shipping minis¬ 
tries. A person of his standing ought to have known that 



Ra|iv and Sonia Gandhi 


rphe Andarna; s holiday has earned the Prime Minis- 

I ter the wraili of many opinion-makers. In the 
United States, Ih^t ident Ronald Reagan often goes 
aw^ay to his ranch near Santa Bai hara in California. 
The private ranch owned by Ronald and Nancy Reagan 
at 3333, Dos Vistas, off I.os Olivos, a small town near 
Santa Barbara, turns into a veritable second White 
House during these visits. Piosident Carter and many 
American Presidents before him used to take a few 
days off from Washington’s routine at Camp David. 
The chief executive of the nation taking a holiday is not 
considered atrocious by the American public. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s holiday at Ranthambhor m Rajasthan last 
year had evoked hostile reaction among a section of 
opinion-makers The Andamans trip has raised many 
more eyebrows. 

The Prime Minister was not cut off from national and 
international affairs while he was aboard MV Sentinel. 
His staff in Delhi kept him briefed. Every night a 
special home ministry Avro aircraft Took off from 
Palam in Delhi for Port Blair (with refuelling hops in 
between), carrying important papers and files. Crucial 
decisions were taken by Rajiv Gandhi while he was on 
board MV Sentinel. An eminent electronics engineer, 
K.P.P. Nambiar, was appointed secretary to the union 
department of clectronits on 1 January. The papers 
were signed by the PM during his holiday cruise. 
Nambiar, whose success story began at Keltron and 
continued unabated when he was appointed chairman 
of Indian Telephone Industries, had been shortlisted 
for this top job several times before, but had lost out 
due to political lobbying. As pointed out in this column 
last week, the AICC reorganisatioa received Rajiv 
Gandhi’s attention during the trip and the results will 
be knowm soon. 

The laxness among our opinion-makers was embar¬ 
rassingly exposed during a recent New Delhi luncheon 
hosted by a diplomat in honour of a distinguished 
visitor from the West. The visitor wanted to know the 
findings of the commissions of enquiry which had been 
appointed in late 1^84 and whose reports were submit¬ 
ted to the government sometime back. The Indian 
guests told the visitor that the law had been amended to 
keep the report away from public scrutiny. The visitor 
persisted. What was there in the reports that official¬ 
dom wanted to withhold, he asked. When he drew a 
blank, he commented that he could not believe that in a 
thriving democracy like India, which has a free press, 
the top opinion-makers of the capital should not have 
made any effort to find out what the facts were. 
Freedont of expression is sacrosanct. But how many of 
us realise that this right brings in its fold the duty to 
search for the truth? 
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Home to Hadali 


I t was a grey, misty morning. And 
there was a long way to go. I had 
to cross three rivers: Ravi, Chenab 
and the Jhelum before I would get to 
thy destination, village Hadali, over 
300 kilometres away. 1 was loaned a I 
new Japanese station-wagon with j 
retired Colonel Gul Hayat Awan to ' 



Gossu’ Sweet 
And Sour 


act as my escort. Driver Ameen 
Khan, a Pathan from Bannu, placed 
his hands on the steering-wheel and 
intoned loudly, "'BismillahV' Every 
journey in Pakistan begins with the 
name of God. And quite often with 
Noah’s prayer before he set out on 
his famous Ark: “C;o safely and 
return safely.” 

Over the years I^ahore has be¬ 
come more and more unrecognis¬ 
able. New buildings come up to 
smother the old. Dual highways, 
with overbridges have been laid to 
cope with its exploding population 
and the chaotic traffic of cycles, 
rickshaws, scooters, tongas, donkey 
and camel carts and buses which 
bulge on either side as if doubly 
pregnant* On the way out of the city 
I could barely recognise landmarks 
! had once known well: Chaubur- 
jeem, D.A.V. College (since Isla- 
mised), Gol Bagh, the law courts 
and Government College. We pas 
sed the Badshahi mosque and Kan jit 
Singh’s samadhi to cross the Ravi 
Jehangir’s mausoleum was lost in 
the morning mist. 

Sheikhupura 1 remembered well. 
Other towns we passed through had 
become faint echoes of Jhe past: 
Choor Kana, Pindi Bhattian, Chiniot, 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Rabwah (headquarters of the 
Qadiani Muslims), Sargodha. The 
contrast with our Punjab was tell¬ 
ing: bumpy roads not many tractors 
and vast tracts of uncultivated land. 
1 did not see a single seed, fertiliser 
or insecticide depot; only one cold 
storage plant and one silo. The 
chaikhanas en route had none of the 
basketful of eggs that have become 
the main features of Haryana- 
! Punjab dhabas. 

We arrived at our destination two 
hours behind time. I was born there 
70 years ago and had not been back 
since the family migrated to Sar¬ 
godha and then to Delhi 60 years 
ago. All I remembered of Hadali 
was a tiny hamlet with less than 300 
families—mostly Muslims of Baloch 
extraction divided into clans, Wad- 
dhals, Mastials and Awans Tall, 
rugged, handsome men with 
Romanesque features proud of their 
horsemanship, falconry (the nobs 
sported hawks on their hands) and 
martial tradition. The tiny railway 
station had a marble plaque stating 



that 437 men of the village (which 
meant every able-bodied adult) had 
I fought in World Wat I and seven had 
I laid down their lives—the highest 
I proportion of fighting men of any 
village in India. Their women, 1 
recalled, were equally tall, slender- 
waisted, well-rounded and Carried 
three pitchers of water on their 
heads and one under each arm as 
they glided by with downcast eyes. 

Hadali was then lost among sand 
dunes stretching as far as one could 
see up to the Salt Range of Khewta. 
The only vegetation were some date 
palms. There were a couple of saline 
ponds (tobhas) which we shared 
with our buffaloes and were our 
chief sources of drinking water as 
wells were deep and often dry. Sand 
dunes were our playgrounds. We 
boys went out together in the even¬ 
ings to defecate. After having done 
so, we sat in a line and with the word 
“go” competed for the honour of 
being the fastest on our bottoms. 
Sand was our lavatory paper and 



our race course for the track event 
called Clhcesee We watched duhg 
beetles roll our excreta into balls 
and push them into their sub¬ 
terranean larders. We played on'the ' 
sands through dusk under starlijght 
and moonlight till impatient vpibes 
summoned us home. 

No Hindus or Sikhs remained ih ^ 
Hadali after partition. My ancestral 
home was taken over by MuslinI , 
refugee families from Rohtak, ‘ 
generation of villagers slept in'.du'a^ ‘ 
ty graveyards. How, would their , 
sons receive me? Would anyone of 
them remember the names of ttiy 
forefathers? ' . 

As we pulled up near the siderro64 i 
beside the signpost in Uf^u reading s 
(Conttnuad pn P^.^l < 
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laces that dreams are made of 
are touched mth Special magic, 
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Millions of babies are born 
every year. And then, one of 
them grows up to be a Marilyn 
Monroe, an Ingrid Bergman, 
a Madhubala, a Meena Kumari 
Faces that dreams are made of 
Faces touched with a special 
magic. An unmistakable, vet 
inexplicable glow that sets them 
apart. The same kind of glow 
that sets apart wails painted with 
Special Effects from the walls 
painted with ordinary plastic 
emulsion Because Special 
Effects IS not just a paint but a 
supreme acrylic wall finish that 
gives your walls that 
unmistakable sheen and glow 
no other plastic emulsion can 
It’s sheer luxury 
Give your walls a touch of 
Special Effects and a star 
is born 



Special Effects 




“Hadali*\ our car was surrounded 
by elders of the village. They intro¬ 
duced themselves: Malik Khuda 
Baksh Tiwana, Malik Habib Nawaz 
Tiwana and names I failed to memo¬ 
rise, They shook me by both my 
hands, embraced me and smothered 
me with gold tasselled garlands in¬ 
scribed with words of welcome. 
Rockets exploded and burst into 
coloured showers. I was put back in 
the car to be driven through the 
village lanes. Men stood in the door¬ 
ways shouting “Khus'h Aamdeed*\ 
women flung flower petals from 
roof-tops. The house I was born in 
was specially decorated for the 
occasion. It was a hero’s welcome 
given to a man who had done no¬ 
thing heroic besides wanting to see 
what his native village looked like 
after six decades. 

Nothing remained of the Sand 
dunes or the tohhas. A canal had 
turned the desert into greenery and 
village ponds into swamps covered ^ 
with hyacinth. The population of 
Hadali had more than trebled. The 
one building that they preserved 
and left unoccupied was the dhar- 
amsal where Sikhs and Hindus had 
worshipped. 

In the government school com- 
I pound the entire male population of 
I Hadali was assembled round a flag- 
! mast flying the Pakistani flag. After 
i recitation of tilawat from the 
I Quran, addresses of welcome were 
j read out by a succession of notables, 

I all beginning with Bismillah-e- 
I Ra}wian-e'Raheem"-’-ixnd in execr¬ 
able Urdu which has become the 
I language of oratory. I replied in my 
I village dialect. All I could say to the 
I entirely Muslim audience was that 
to me coming to Hadali was my 
: Umra and my Ilaj. Overcome by 
emotion, 1 broke down, 1 made an 
ass ot myself. They loved me all the 
I more as 1 had given a demonstration 
i of my affection for the village 
I which was once mine and was now 
I iheirs. I still regard it was my vatan 
! (homeland). 

I there is something elemental ab- 
: out tme’s place of birth. It is said 
* that when Prophet Mohammed after 
i eleven years of exile in Medina 
returned in triump'h to Mecca, he 
quickly did the rounds of the Kaaba, 
and asked to be left alone. He spent 
the night crying by the grave of his 
first wife, Khadijah. If they had left 
me alone 1 would have spent the 
night wandering about the lanes of 
Hadali in the moonlight. 















“...Just an extraordinaiy 
housewife!” 


N ow that I have finally 
joined the ranks of 
"housewives” (relax 
ladies, there’s no put-down 
there), I can sympathise 
with their cause-the inevit- 
, able sheepishness that 
I creeps in while admitting 
^ their "lowly station” in life. I 
now know how it must feel to 
be in a room full of driven 
careerists, and wait with 
bated breath for that one 
question which is going to 
crush and demolish' "So, 
what do you do'"” A nervous 
laugh, or a defiant toss of the 
head, an embarrassed • 
throat-clearing...and then, 
that awful confession: 
"Actually, I’m just an ordin¬ 
ary housewife.” A stony 
stare...and suddenly the gaze 
shifts over the shoulder, 
over the top of your head, 
sweeps over the room and 
makes contact with someone 
more interesting Someone 
who’s "doing something” 

The "ordinary housewife” 
gratefully melts right back 
into the shadows, glad that 
the focus has shifted from 
her Glad to be left alone to 
nurse her feelings of self- 
imposed martyrdom and 
lower-than-low self-worth 
1 used to keep running into 
an old school friend whose 
reaction on spotting me 
(pretty typical in those days, 
actually) would make me 
wonder whether! was look¬ 
ing particularly cannibalis¬ 
tic on that occasion She’d 
see me and all but duck. 
Invariably, her arms would 
be full...children’s tennis 
rackets, swimming gear, 
school bags, laundry, 
groceries. She’d say a quick 
“hello” and dart into the ele* 
vator. One day, I decided to 
block her way and start up a 
conversation. What the hell, 
we’d grown up together. 
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seen each other as snotty- 
nosed, grubby little school¬ 
girls running around in 
bloomers with loose elastic. 
When she noticed me firmly 
in her path, she was startled. 
Her hand raced to her hair, 
she tried to adjust her glas¬ 
ses. I continued to block her 
way leaving her with no 
choice but to acknowledge 
my presence. We tried to 
catch up on all those years in 
three short minutes. As al¬ 
ways, her arms were full. 
She looked down at all the 
paraphernalia she was 
clutching and said, "I am 
nothing more than a driver 
and a hamaal in the family. 
All I do is chauffeur the 
children from one place to 
the other, lug their stuff 
around and make sure 
there’s enough food to keep 
the family from starving;*’ 
There was an edge to her*’ 
voice as she said all this. 
Perhaps, she expected me to 
cluck-cluck and mutter 
“poor you”, before launching 
into a recitation about my 
own triumphs and goals* In¬ 
stead, 1 laughed and said. 
“Welcome to the club.” 
Somehow, it broke the ice. 
Since then, there has been no 


self-consciousness during 
our encounters. As a matter 
of fact, we now exchange 
conspiratorial winks when 
we cross each other. She 
with her groceries and me 
with mine. 

Unfortunately, another 
school friend from the same 
vintage is still smarting 
from the humiliation of 
being “just a housewife”. A 
qualified professional with 
an artistic temperament, she 
sees the last 15 years of 
keeping house and raising a 
family as a “total waste”. 

“All my contemporaries 
have done something 
(What??) with their lives 
...and here I am, stuck in a 
rut. It’s so frustrating.” All 
this is narrated at a party 
with fierce bitterness. I try 
vainly to pep-talk her out of 
the depression—no way. She 
stares into her drink, lights 
another cigarette and con¬ 
tinues in hard, cynical tones: 
“I am here because of my 
husband. Who the hell is in¬ 
terested in inviting me? I am 
a nobody. Unless, I mention 
my surname people don’t 
even bother to acknowledge 
my presence. I have no 
identity of my own. No one 
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wants to get to know me as a 
human being on my own 
terms. It’s only when they 
realise that I am the wife of 
an influential man that they 
suddenly perk up and take 
notice. I feel like a nothing [ 
...like my life has no value. j 
What have I done with my j 
education? Today. I can’t go | 
and ask someone for a job— ' 
they’ll laugh at me and say, 
‘What do you need a job for?’ 

I have nothing in common j 
with my husband’s friends. 1 | 
get an inferiority complex ; 

walking into his office, be- I 

cause I know what all those ! 
people must be thinking— 
that 1 am just a dumb house- ' 
wife. ” By now she was close i 
to tears...a borderline break- i 
dowm case. I could see her , 
husband at the far end ol the ; 
room engrossed in con versa- j 
tion. Later, he came across ! 
to his wife fw'ho w'as pretty 
sloshed b> then) and tried to 
laugh off her state. “She’s 
insecure, you know,” he 
announced, “being a wife 
and mother is not enough for 
her...she wants to be some¬ 
one ..ha, ha. you know how 
modern w^omen are, ha, ha.” j 
It was all too Woody Allen. I i 
had to move on But these | 
images continue to haunt. 
“Just an ordinary house¬ 
wife.” What a loaded state¬ 
ment. So innocuous. And yet 
so lethal. A taunt which 
ought to be a boast. But 
when?? How about a varia¬ 
tion on that? How about 
switching over to “1 am just 
an extraordinary house¬ 
wife!” 


Long live Hinglish 


A superb article in The Eco¬ 
nomist highlights “The new 
English empire”. The role of 
English, the world language 
which 400 years ago was the 
mother tongue of seven mil¬ 
lion people “tucked away on 
a foggy island in western 
Europe, and which has be¬ 
come today the language of 
international youth culture 
and science, apart from 


being one of the two working 
languages of the United Na j 
tions, the official language 
of more than 40 countries, 
the language of internaiional 
shipping and air travel with 
close to a billion English- 
speakers spread worldw ide 
Says The Economist, ‘“Hie 
Roman alphabet is supple 
and economical (more effi¬ 
cient than the Arabic 
alphabet: easier to learn 
than the ideography of 
Chinese) I he problem is 
spelling. v\ inch for historical 
reasons, i.s out of kilter with 
pn>nunciation ‘Ough’ can be 
pronounced in at least sex en 
different wavs (‘though’, 
‘rough’, ‘thought’, ‘cough’, 
hiccough’, ‘plough’, 

‘through’). Nobody needs 
Shakespeare's command of 
the language for everyday 
communication. The more 
adept speaker can always 
adjust his register to suit the 
less adept English, in short, 
is easy to speak badly—and 
that is all that is required of 
a world language, if what 
you mean by a world lan¬ 
guage IS an attenuated code. 


lingo they are referring to— 
1 am not knowing about it. 
You are knowing, or what''? 
Please to let know when you 
are finding oin the answer. 
Dhanyavoad 


Babies are “in” 


A siipei'b article on Amei 
lean fad.s lists some w einl 
passing fancies we can all 
look loi ward to in since 
America's cra/es lia\'c ac¬ 
quired a global signil icancc 
lhal cannot be ignored 
riiere s food tor iniiul and 
body f'lax'oiired vodkas, cab 
bage bars dike the good old 
salad bars), jewelled con 
donis in exotic hues (with 
predictions about designer 
label ones complete u ilh 
emhosst‘d k'gos in contrast 
mg colours), braces on 
grown ups (a positn V status 
symbol ever ^irice Uaroliiie 
Kennedy bad them fitted af¬ 
ter her recent marriage), 
bottled mineral water, stick- 
on birthmark decals u hi 



a means of transmitting and 
receiving simple informa¬ 
tion.” The only puzzling 
piece of information in this 
otherwise illuminating piece 
was the bit on Indian En¬ 
glish. The writer claims 
school and college textbooks 
in India are written in Indian 
English—“they are even 
sometimes ‘translated’ into 
Indian English from British 
and American English”. 
That’s news. To put it in the 


Mikhail Gorbachov, green 
coriander (kothmir) as the 
herb of the year (replacing 
basil), and babies, yes, 
kootchic-koo tots, as key 
fashion accessories, beating 
belts and handbags—which 
IS wonderful news- this is 
my big chance to make it to 
the pages of the fashion bi- 
ble, Women's Wear Daily, be¬ 
fore the baby grows up! 


illustrations Krishnendu Chaki 
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Qptnion 



R ajiv (iandhi. h\ dis 
car.Jin^ ihc old invni 
bers and britmiiijL; hack 
the yc)un^4 leaders w ho 
had once left the C'on^rt's- 
s(I). intends to strengthen 
his party {Muster oi tin 
^anic, 28 December 
1986-d .January 198'^) 
lUit 1 feel his purpose will 
be better served il lu* 
moulds the old and e\- 
perienced (’ont^ressmen 
in his new style Dfl'orts to 
save the ecological ha 
lance by cleaning tiie 
GaiiKaand plant uij^ trt'cs 
should be commeiided 
But the trees are beiii^ 
planted on rerlile soil, 
thus causing shorlage ol 
food and idling far 
mhands Despite repeated 
disasters, licences are 
being issued to chemical 
plants to be set up in con¬ 
gested areas A lot is 
being said about commun¬ 
al harmony but nothing 
concrete is being done to 
improve relations And, 
until and unless India 
cultn ates brotherly rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh, Nej)- 
a!, 'ribei and Afghanistan, 
it will have to depend on 
the superpowers 
Pannalall Muudhra. 
Calcutta 

■ It has now become clear 
that Rajiv Gandhi has in- 


tieed matured as a politi¬ 
cian Ml (laiidhi has 
achie\ ed in tvvo years 
wliat Ins pr(‘decc‘ssors 
could not arhiex'e m 
vears I lc‘ is sincere about 
C(»ml)ating prot)Ierns and 
keen on the development 
of India Sinc(‘ Ins arrival 
on the political horizon, 
Kajn (iandhi has suf- 
iused the air with an aura 
ol opt imisrn and hope 
The PM has indubitably 
put the nation on a strong 
looting Pajiv (iandhi is 
the best thing to liave hap¬ 
pened to Indian politics 
and administration 
K Chuiafiatnl Kutnar, 
Hau^alorc 

■ From an an lines pilot, 
!\a)i\ (landhi has become 
a lormidable administra¬ 
tor P>y his hectic tours ol 

I lood, d^'oughl and 
Iamine-al Iccli'd areas ol 
rural Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Andhra Pi*adesh. i\ladh\a 
Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Gujaral, the Ih ime 
Minister has won the re 
siiect and conlidence ol 
our poor Adivasis and 
\ illagers Hut n is unlor- 
lunale lliat even <jlter his 
\ isit to Kaialiandi, people 
t lie re are li\'mg m dire 
tM)\’erty 
Bluipcti Hose. 

Jiiinsiicdpin 

■ Whither secular India ’'* 
was w^ell-researched and 
analytical The reporter is 
right wlien she says that 
in the communally- 
surcharged atmosphere 
of the country, it does not 
require much effort or 
planning to organise a not 
these days Religion is 
being increasingly used 
by vested interests to 
perpetrate violence Pat¬ 
riotism and nationalism 
have taken a backseat and 
religious groups are 
arming themselves. Un¬ 
less fundamentalism is 
fought and defeated the 
future ot the country is 
bleak. 

Vinod Dixit, Ahmedabad 


rile cljisli ol patriots 


^"^hc review, The Mahat^ 
I ma and the Netaji 
(Two winners who lost, 
14—20 December), j 
has correctly asses.>gd 
that Garuihiji was an au- 
Ihoi’itarian His actions 
truly reflectLtI his atti¬ 
tude. 1'he Mahatma could 
never tolerate Netaji who 
always stood by his own 
principles which diflet'ed 
from Gandhiji’s Ulti¬ 
mately, (iandhiji exer¬ 
cised his influence to 
drive Netaji from the par¬ 
ty In contrast, the Mahat¬ 
ma’s yes-men, like Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, were re¬ 
warded w'lth political 
gnfts. 

Miss Pupul, Choudwar 
(Orissa) 

■ The book unfolds some 
events which had hitherto 
been hidden from the 
public eye by our erst¬ 
while leaders No doubt, 
both Gandhiji and Netaji 
were patriots and had 
rendered yeoman’s ser- 



Subhas Bose 



Mahatma Gandhi 


vice to the nation. Gandhi¬ 
ji, though he claimed to be 
a sage, w^as actually a wily 
and seasoned politician. 
All along he employed 
irregular methods, both 
in fighting the British rul¬ 
ers and elbowing out rival 
leaders. Subhas Bose was 
one such leader whom he 
had ousted from the 
national scene out of 
sheer jealousy. It will not 
be right to say that the 
British government hand¬ 
ed over power to the 
national leaders owing to 
the efforts of either of 
them. We got self-rule 
due to a change in the 
colonial policy after the 
conclusion of World War 
II. Like all his agitations, 
Gandhiji’s last one, styled 
the Quit India Movement, 
had utterly flopped. Simi¬ 
larly, the Indian National 
Army formed by Netaji 
was defeated. The INA 
leaders were tried, con¬ 
victed and sentenced. But 
while implementing its 
new policy, the British 
government had par¬ 
doned them. Let us not 
twist the facts of history, 
either for propaganda or 
for popularity. 

K. B. Podia, Ahmedabad 
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A tribute 


Man <)1 peace 


T he untimely death of 
Smita Patil has left a 
void in the filmworld that 
can never be filled 
(lAghts, carncru .cut, 28 
December 198b-- 3 Janu¬ 
ary 1987). She was not 
only a talented art isle but 
also totally devoted to her 
profession. Above all, she 
was a simple person 

Artel Mishra, Cuttack 

■ The article was a fitting 
tribute to a great artiste. 
Smita Patil was a born 
actress and her roles in 
films like Bhumika and 
Chakra won her vvorb 
dwide acclaim. The film- 
world is much the poorer 
with her demise. 

T. S. Raman, Madras 


■ Smita Patil had shown 
her genius as a film ac¬ 
tress during her brief life 
span Though life was not 
an empty dream for Srni- 
ta, the void she has left 
behind cannot be filled so 
easily. 

P Ghosh, Calcutta 



Smita Patil 


T lu‘ interview with Ills 
Holiness fhe Dalai 
Lama made pleasant 
reading :*‘77u‘ situation in 
China IS uncertain and 
the army may take over", 

7 13 December). Howev¬ 
er. unlike most other Indr 
ans, J do not think that it 
was the Dalai Lama’s pre¬ 
sence in India which 
sparked off the India- 
China war in 1962. China 
attacked India because 
they wanted to expand 
their empire. Moreover, 
India at that time was 
progressing very fast on 
all fronts and its demo¬ 
cratic system was the 
envy of the entire world 
Further, its strategic 
position in the subconti¬ 
nent provoked the ambi 



Dalai Lama 


tious Chinese to attack us. 
The Dalai I.ama is in np 
way connected witli the 
aggression. 

Ugen Dorji, Gangtok 


AIDS: Preamble to disaster 


Revealing; views 


S unil Dutt is a 

courageous man and 
his views on issues con¬ 
cerning the film industry 
were revealing V*My idea 
of politics is not how it ts 
being practised these 
days...**, 7—13 Decem¬ 
ber). He may have been a 
superstar of the silver 
screen but he does not 
live in an ivory tower. His 
views on politics are prac¬ 
tical . 

N. P. Lakshminarayan, 
Coimbatore 

■ The interview made 
pleasant reading. It is 
nice to find Sunil Dutt 
expressing his grateful¬ 
ness to the film industry 
to which he owes his pre¬ 
sent position. He is not a 
hypocrite like most of his 
tribe and he is modest too. 
Moreover, Sunil Dutt 
does not cherish any poli¬ 
tical ambitions like MGR 
or NTR. He has joined 
politics so that he can 
serve the people better. 
Subodh Ghosh, Calcutta 


T he cover story, AIDS 
m India (21—27 De¬ 
cember) was timely and 
informative. The article 
reflected the typical Indi¬ 
an complacency towards 
a major problem. It was 
disturbing to learn that 
the central government is 
shedding its responsibil¬ 
ity in the matter on the 
plea that health is a state 
subject. The interview 


wilhtheUnion minister for 
health, Narasimha Rao, 
was also a pointer to the 
government’s callous and 
casual approach to the 
AIDS menace. Unless the 
authorities wake up now, 
the consequences may be 
disastrous. 

B. Ganesh, Jamshedpur 

■ The case of Pyari Bai is 
indeed puzzling. Why was 


she allowed to escape? 
The government should 
have kept her in a remand 
home under strict vigi¬ 
lance. 

V. N. Narayanaswamy, 
Madras 

■ The Tamil Nadu gov¬ 
ernment should be con¬ 
gratulated for its excel¬ 
lent record in detecting 
AIDS cases. What is 
more, the state govern¬ 
ment has also set up a 
remand home to take care 
of the patients. 

K. S. Ramesh, Madurai 

■ Sunday has done an ex¬ 
cellent job of informing 
the people of the new 
threat: AIDS. Ignorance 
can lead to disaster and in 
this connection, Dr. A.C. 
Paintal’s advice that all 
hospitals and doctors 
should be persuaded to 
use disposable syringes 
should be seriously consi¬ 
dered. 

N. C. Das, Kumardhubi 
(Bihar) 
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Choking a proud river 
to death 

Efforts to clean the Ganga have come to nought 


T he clean Gan^a campaign | 
seemed to have everv- I 
thins Roing Tor it A high | 
powered committee, the 1 
personal benediction of : 
the Prime Minister, a clear-cut 
blueprint loi’ action, enormous 
funds and a project that promised | 
spiritual and materia! rewards tv) 
millions, not to speak of the man- | 
ifold returns it could bring to their i 
rulers | 

Yet, two years since the (Ymtral I 
! G a n g a A u t h o r i t y (C G A ) vv a s 
formed, one-and-a-half years since j 
the Ganga Aclion Plan v\'as formally 
launched, witli Rs SH ciores already 
spent, X'eerbhadra Mishra, muhatit 
of the Sankatmochan Hanuman 
Temple at Varanasi, still needs 
assistance during his daily dip in the 
holy river—to guide the floating 
filth, the pieces ot driftwood, bits of 
human faeces, industrial foam and 
rotting carcass away (rom the dev 
out bather who scurries out oi the 
water as soon as he can, purer in 


spirit but uneasy in mind at what 
harm he might have done to his 
body 

'The government, or at least the 
various authorities involved in im¬ 
plementing the save-the-Ganga 
scheme, is contented enough. The 
river, it is claimed, “is well on its 
wav to being unpolluted” and the 
CCjA has already moved on to draw¬ 
ing up similar plans for five other 
rivers According to a recent prog¬ 
ress report of the CGA, as many as 
120 projects have been identified 
and of them have been sanc¬ 
tioned by ihe CCiA to the various 
state governments to breathe life 
into the suffocating Ganga. 

No one of course need take the 
goveinmeiil at its word and start 
touring the 2525 km-long river 
hanks to set up bottling plants of 
(ranga mineral water:sparkling 
fresh and health restorative. But 
f)ne can surely hope to see signs of 
action to match the much-vaunted 
plan, renovation of existing sewage 


unsewered places, electric crema¬ 
toriums, effluent plants in factories, 
etc., etc. to pave the way for the 


proposed sewage treatment plants 
to transform themselves from re¬ 


venue guzzlers to revenue earners 
through sale of bio-gas and other 
resources recoverable from 
sewage. 

So far, save for the diversion of 
sewage in some cities to distant 
localities, most of the ambitious pro¬ 
jects have not gone beyond the 
drawing board stage. The action is 
in the offices of multinational 
firms—Dutch, Swiss, Polish, 
French—eager to earn artha and 
moksha by depolluting a mighty 
river in a land which has not de¬ 
veloped its own sewage treatment 
technology. Of the 64 among over 
300 industrial units that have been 
identified as “gross pollutants*’ of 
the river, pouring 1000 kilolitres of 
waste into the water every day, only 
30 have adopted some remedial me¬ 
asures to restrict further deteriora¬ 
tion of the water content. The BOD 


•fbio-chemical oxygen demand), one 
of the parameters for measuring the 
purity of the water, at Hardwar, 
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Kanpur, Allahabad, Varanasi. Patna 
is still at 8.0, 7.0, 6.5, 5.0, 8.0 milli¬ 
grams per litre—as against the de¬ 
sirable 3 milligrams per litre. 

The steps that have been taken 
under the Ganga Action Plan have 
only kicked up unseemly con¬ 
troversies and raised doubts and 
worries rather than solved prob¬ 
lems, At Kanpur, which tops the li* 
of class I cities polluting the riv^i, 
snags and bottlenecks have i 
appeared even before the com¬ 
mencement of the Uttar Pradesh i 
government’s prestigious effluent I 
treatment project. Estimated to cost 
about Rs 30 crores, with Rs 16 . 
crores coming as aid from the I 
Dutch government, the protect has 
been bogged down bv bureaucratic 
wrangling and indecision on the 
selection of the site Controversy 
about the functioning of the sewage ! 
treatment plant, winch hopes to i 
save the river from pollution caused j 
by tanneries, has been heightened - 
with senior officials of the air force j 
base at Chakeri registering their I 
complaint about the selection of the | 
site at Jajmau. The air force station 
IS located only a 
kilometre away 
from the proposed 
site. 

The administra¬ 
tor of Kanpur, Mr 




Anis Ansari, pointed out that the 
Jajmau site was selected in the 
absence of an alternate site and 
assured that recycling of the 
effluent from the tanneries would 
only start once the technical com¬ 
mittee gave an assurance that there 
would be no hazard for airplanes. 
More important, “If we take the 
plant away from Jajmau, it will 
increase our project cost by over Rs 
10 crores," he estimated. Precau¬ 
tions like the tiansportation of sew¬ 
age in covered trucks will be taken 
by the authorities to cause minimal 
^environmental pollution in the area 


A ir force officials living inside 
the C'haken air base are not 
assuaged. As one officer who has 
been discussing the issue with the 
defence ministry in New Delhi said. 
“They want to save a few crores, but 
do they realise what the cost of a 
single fighter aircraft is? There are 
30,000 people living in this air base 
and there are Boeing landings tak¬ 
ing place at the Chakeri aerodrome 
every day How will the government 
stop the area from being polluted 
once thousands of tonnes of effluent 
are dumped here in a HiO-acre 
drying bed'-^" He was certain, after 
examining the detailed project re¬ 
port prepared bv the Ganga Pollu¬ 


tion Control Unit and the Dutch 
consultants, that they had tried to 
camouflage the fact that the prop 
osed site was located dangerously 
close lo the air base. “The plan 
simply states Jajmau is a suitable 
site because it will take the pollution 
away from Kanpur. Already we face 
the menace of bird-flocking because 
of the large concentration of tanner¬ 
ies and other glue and gelatine- 
manufacturing lactories. There was 
a bird-hit accident involving a MiG 
aircraft m 1982. The hazard will 
become critical with the sewage 
treatment plant coming up at Ja- 
imaii " 

Meanwhile, m an effort to divert 
the thousands of tonnes of waste 
water and industrial effluent away 
from llie nver at Kanpur, the au¬ 
thorities have already channelled 
the urban and industrial waste to 
Jajmau. where there is a pumping 
station which works intermittently 
to throw the sludge and effluent 
hack into the nver In the absence 
ol an engineer at Kanpur's only 
effluent pumping station, a watch¬ 
man informed Si nd.w that around 
1S,()()() gallons of wa.sle water are 
diverted towards the Jajmau pump 
station daily Of this, 6,000 gallons 
are supplied to irrigate the sur¬ 
rounding fields and the rest—12,000 
gallons—are thrown directly, untre- 
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ated, into the Ganga. 

While the river bed has turned 
btack with the flow of chemical 
WBste and marine life is almost 
non-existent, the area surrounding 
the Jajmau pump station is fertile 
at^d green. Almost anything grows 
iH" the city scum. Despite initial 
warnings, the waste water is being 
uted as an irrigant and villagers are 
consuming vegetables growing out 
of the dirt which flows from Kan¬ 
pur’s sewers and latrines. In an 
effort to protect further environ- 
ntental deterioration of the indust¬ 
rial town, no steps have been taken 
to warn the rural populace of what 
could be one of the fallouts of the 
ofe-going process to clean up the 
defiled river. 

!*The action plan for the prevention 
of the pollution of the Ganga, which 
was marginally modified by the 
CGA, clearly states, *‘At present, 
rftw sewage is generally allowed to 
used by farmers at very low 
pfices that have no bearing on the 
manurial value of the sewage. The 
use of untreated sewage for irriga 
tibn is inadvisable because its hand 
ling by the farmers and eating of the 
p|pduce from these farms pose se¬ 
rious health hazards.” This word of 
caution in the key plan document 
seems to have been ignored by the 
state governments in their haste to 
p^ug the flow of effluents. 


Much has been made about the 
sparkling green water at Hardwar’s 
Har-ki-Pauri during the Kumbh 
Mela but, as pointed out by S.P. 
Chakravarty, technical secretary of 
the Central Board for the Preven¬ 
tion and Control of Water Pollution, 
‘*lf you say the water is clean at 
Hardwar it is not saying much. The 
river is least polluted at the 
Rishikesh-Hardwar stretch where 


it is fast-flowing. In any case, all the 
sewage returns once the rainy sea¬ 
son arrives.” His assessment is that 
over 17 million litres of waste water 
are collected by Hard war’s mejor 
drains and most of it is diverted into 
the fields across the Ganga* 

Pushp Raj, a farmer from one of 
the adjoining villages which re¬ 
ceives the waste irrigant, was proud 
of a fertile reap of vegetables and 
did not seem to mind the fact that 
the water was flowing directly from 
Hardwar’s drains into his fields. It 


Nigam in^oposed to 
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Dousing the flames at Varanasi 


A fter burning for centuries the 
fires of Varanasi may finally 
die out—or so it is hoped by the 
Ganga activists It is the flames 
rismg from the ghats of this holy 
city which have made it both 
famous and infamous For tl^ 
tourist the burning pyres have 
added to the oriental fascination 
of Varanasi and glimpses of fore¬ 
igners trying to take pictures of 
cremations from boats are not 
rare For the devout Hindu a last 
rite performed at the ancient 
Manikamika Ghat of Varanasi is 
a guarantee to attaining moksha 
(salvation) To the people of 
Varanasi the sight of a half-burnt 
corpse stuck m the stairs of one 
of the ghats or a dog feeding on a 
putrefied human limb is a daily 
occurrence 

Performing the last funeral 
rites in the Manikamika and the 
neighbouring Harishchandra 
Ghat IS a booming business, even 
though It dangerously pollutes 
the river Almost 35,000 bodies 
are consigned to the flames by 
doms every year and 10,000 par¬ 
tially burnt bodies are simply 
dumped into the river The tradi¬ 
tion of consigning unburnt bodies 
of children and sadhus to the 
Ganga also continues An esti¬ 
mated 60,000 carcasses of anim¬ 


als are thrown into the Ganga 
along the stretch of Varanasi 
Even as the sun rises and 
thousands of residents of Vara¬ 
nasi perform the Ganga snunan 
(holy dip in the river) and per¬ 
form the Jihmonam (swallowing 
a sip of the water), the decaying, 
festecing human and animal 
corpses continue to float close 
b\ 

Despite stilt opposition Irom 
the tradit'onalists and the dams 
who charge Rs 400 500 lot evei y 
cremation, the Ganga cleaning 
authorities seem to be going 
ahead with their proposal of 
erecting electric crematoiia to 
replace the "burning ghats’ 
Electric cremation, residents aie 
being advised, would be more 
hygienic and also cost less. It is 
estimated that 1,1000 trees ate 
felled every year to supply wood 
for cremations at the Manikarni 
ka Ghat alone It is the piohibi 
tive cost of purchase of about 4 
quintals of wood that lias been 
forcing the pool to resoit to 
dumping unburnt, or partially 
burnt bodies into the river 

Now the Ganga Action Plan has 
allocated a sumot RsSciores lor 
the construction ol electric ere 
matona—and given use to a 
burning controversy in the pro 


cess There has been stiff opposi¬ 
tion from the dom lu/n who owns 
a multi-storeyed building by the 
side of the ghat and is said to 
have acquired millions by now. 
Complaints have been registered 
with the state government that 
bv stopping the cremations the 
government would be impinging 
on the religious rights of the 
community While the construc¬ 
tion of an electric crematorium at 
the Harishchandra Ghat has 
commenced, two large multi- 
ciore companies. Philips and Ba- 
)aj Electricals, have presented 
pilot projects to the UP govern¬ 
ment for the construction of cre- 
matoiia at lour ghats from 
Dashashwamedh to, Darbhanga. 
But before the government 
appioves the pilots, it will have 
to find alternate means of suste¬ 
nance for the flourishing dom 
community and ensure that the 
bun on burning bodies does not 
spai k of f a religious controversy 
In their ellorts to rid the river of 
the dead and permit the mingling 
of only ashes the author¬ 

ities arc threatening the hege¬ 
mony of the doms who have been 
running their business from the 
banks of the Ganga for centuries 
as well as treading on delicate 
religious griund 


Heavy Electncals Limited 
(BIIEL), also at Hai dwar, 
feds "This (the waste 


being used as an irngant) 
f is not harmless The 

growth may seem good for 
certain varieties of vegetables 
but It IS certainly harmful for 
varieties which grow 
under the ground ” 


* t 


A t Varanasi, w'here the Ganga 
Action Plan was suitably inaugii 
rated by the Prime Minister to the 
strains of Bismillah Khan s shehnai 
and Birtu Maharai s dances, the 
fervour to sanitise the iiver has 
unfortunately left the ordinal y resi 
dent cold Veeibhadra Mishia who, 
as president of the Swachcha (ranga 
Campaign, has been advocating the 
cau.se of a clean river at Varanasi 
for years, feels, "There has been no 
involvement either of the local resi 
dents or experts and this has caused 
a feeling of alienation Instead of 
diverting the water away from the 
city, the CGA should hold the water 
What is the point of cleaning a 
non-existent river-*" 

His feelings were reiterated by 
another relijfious head, Anjan Nan- 
dan Mishra,; who expressed his an¬ 
ger at the manner in which the 
authorities are proceedmg with the 


campaign in Varanasr "Our reli¬ 
gious sentiments have been hurt. 
We got the impression that the 
Piime Minister and his men did not 

I come to listen to the voice of Kashi. 

I They came as if to attend a founda¬ 
tion stone-laying ceremony ” He eit- 
pldined that the very fact that the' 
Prime Minister did nut mingle with 
the ciowds or seek expert guidance 
from the scientists and environmen¬ 
talists of Varanasi has widened the 
gap of credibility with those who 
are presently engaged in executing 
the package programme for depol- 
luting and beautifying Varanasi. 
“The Ganga Action Plan proposes to 
bring the push-button technology to 
Varanasi, but it has not left a 
favourable stamp ” 

Criticism for the Varanasi section 
of the plan has also come from Dr 
Brahm Dutt Tripathi, ecologist and 
reader at the Centre for Advanced 
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Studies in Botany at Benaras Hindu i 
University. Dr Tripathi has publicly | 
decried the cleaning? process as “un- ; 
systematic and unplanned” and j 
complained that toxic effluents j 
from industries continued to taint ' 
the river. He has also questioned the 
pumping of untreated effluent to a 
location a few kilometres away at 
Dinapur, since the hi^^hly toxic dis¬ 
charge was causing damage to the , 
standing crop Veerbhadra Mishra 
voiced the resentment of the far¬ 
mers: “Huge amounts of waste wa¬ 
ter are being diverted into the fields 
every day, but most of it flows back 
into the hungry river since they do 
not use It.” 

Over the years the issue of depot- 
luting the Ganga along the stretch 
of Varanasi has become more com¬ 
plex, While in 1981 there were 1,500 
small and large industrial units situ¬ 
ated at the religious centre, now 
there are over 3,100. In spite of the 
stricter Environmental Protection 
Act of 1986, few have invested in 
effluent treatment plants. Indust¬ 


rial units spewing poison continue 
to mushroom, charred bodies con¬ 
tinue to he floated, the poor con¬ 
tinue to defecate and sewage con¬ 
tinues to be thrown into the Ganga i 
at this pilgrim centre for which Ks 
43 crores have been earmarked by 
the (JAP While the two treatment 
plants, one at the Benaras Hindu 
University and the other at the 
Diesel Locomotive Factory, still re¬ 
main vague promises, some atten¬ 
tion is being focused on injecting 
life into the decaying sewage net¬ 
work. Hut progress in even the sanc¬ 
tioned works has been slow For 
instance, the Rs 69-lakh scheme to 
repair the famous Kachauri (Jali of 
Varanasi which leads to the Man- 
ikarnika (Jhat has not taken off. 
Only Rs 30 lakhs have been sanc¬ 
tioned and of that amount Rs 18 
lakhs spent. Meanwhile, repairs are 
taking place again at the five existing 
pumping stations. It was only be¬ 
cause of the Prime Minister’s visit 
last June that the pumps had been 
repaired, but, apparently, ever 


since the VIPs left Varanasi the 
pumping stations have spilled the 
sullage directly into the river at the 
holiest spot along the river. 

The French government has now 
offered to start work on the anti¬ 
pollution drive in four phases in 
Varanasi and, as their representa¬ 
tive, A. Grasso explained during a 
Visit to Varanasi in mid-1986, sul- 
iage treatment would be an impor¬ 
tant component of the agreement. 
While CGA officials insist that the 
construction of all treatment plants 
will be done after floating interna¬ 
tional tenders, it is understood that 
the project designs will mostly be 
handled by foreign consultants. 

A controversy is already raging 
over the decision to involve Dutch 
experts at Kanpur and Mirzapur for 
the development of anerobic plants 
for tannery wastes and sanitation. 
At Kanpur a unique up-flow aner¬ 
obic sludge blanket is proposed, 
which will be the first of its kind, if 
not in the world then certainly in 
Asia. A waste treatment expert, Mr 
J. Mundra, director of Geo Miller 
and Company, explained that the 
plant would use technology which is 
as yet untested, except for a very 
small capacity plant installed in Col¬ 
ombia. According to him there were 
two Dutch firms, Huskin Consul¬ 
tants and DHV Consultants and En¬ 
gineers, who were vying with each 
other to bring the treatment tech¬ 
nology to India. He demanded: 
“Why should the Indian government 
agree to a proposal when the consul¬ 
tant is already saying it would be an 
experiment for one year? There is a 
likelihood of Indians being made 
guinea pigs in a project because 
such a plant has not been con¬ 
structed in any part of the world.” 

Taking a leaf out of the Bible, 
Rajiv Gandhi decreed, while inau¬ 
gurating the Varanasi sector of the 
Ganga Action Plan on 14 June, 1986, 
“Let the waters of the Ganga right 
from Hard war to Calcutta assume a 
clean look.” But his commandment 
seems to have fallen on deaf ears in 
state governments and municipal 
bodies which have the primary re¬ 
sponsibility for the execution and 
maintenance of these ambitious pro¬ 
jects. And words and good inten¬ 
tions alone are not enough to 
appease an irate Hindu goddess, 
defiled, desecrated and neglected— 
though dutifully worshipped—for 
centuries. 
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India’s newest winter resort, Auli, 
sends out its first warm invitation to 
the adventurous. The slopes range 
from the challenging to the easy. And 
the snow is perfect for many months. 

You approach through Dehra Dun 

The charges for accommexiation, 
equipment and training are nominal. 

Write s(X)n 


U.P. TcHiiisiii 
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New Delhi (Phone.- 322251) orGarfawal 
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Backwards to the fore 


The Harijans ami the lower eastes are aforee to 
reckon with in the Hindi heartland 


T he Bahiijan Samaj Party 
may not mean much out¬ 
side of the covv-helt as 
yet, hut The chances are 
that yoiril hear more ab¬ 
out It in the months to come ihe 
Bahujan Samaj Partv n'>SP) and Us 
two vvini^s. the Backward and 
I Minority C’ommiiniry Krnployees’ 
Federation (iiAAK'Fh ) and the Dalit 
Shoshit Samaj San^harsli Samiti (D- 
S4) are the [)ackward class I lariiaii 
m'oupm^s to watch for in the future 
Some instances oI the ^rowiiif^ 
power of the P>S1^ in the Biiikm’ 
election, the IDS 1 ^ c a nd id a t e 
Maya>\'at! polled hJ,5()() votes, rob 
binf^ Lok Da! candidate Ham Vilas 
I’aswan of v ictorv and ^ivin^ Meera 
Kumari, the Fon^resst I) candidate a 
scare she won bv under 4,000 votes 
I’fie last HSV' 
lalh’. held in 
Lucknow, on 7 
D e c e m h e r , 

1080, drew' a 
crowd e s 1 1 - 
maled at over 
two lakhs Simi¬ 
lar rallies in 
Af'ra and Fari- 
d a bad li a v e 
drawn equally 
large crowds 
Of the 20 lakh 
or so government employees drawai 
from the Scheduled Caste and 
Tribes, around two lakhs are said to 
be members of BAMCEF The BSP 
leadership claims that over 200 IAS 
officers drawui from the backw'ard 
classes are members of the party, 
and as many as another hundred 
from the IPS are also party suppor¬ 
ters. 

All this is not bad going for a 
party that has only been in effective 
existence for the last three or four 
years and one that most people have 
never hard of. 

he effort to consolidate the 
Scheduled C-aste and Other 
Backward Classes (OBC) vote is not 
an unprecedented phenomenon. It 
has long been accepted that any 


party that can pull this oft will 
represent a substantial threat tn the 
Cf'iigress w'hich has abvayscounted j 
on the Hariian vote In DT’2, the 
C'ongress strengthened its position 
by engineering the defection of 
numy of the leaders of the Hepiibli- 
can i*a’ty 'IvJM), iht' one partv that i 
appeared to be getting somewhere | 
111 ccinsolidaling the Hariian and i 
OBC' vole Since then, the KPI has i 
split mtci various factions and subdi ! 
videJ the vole 

I'he strength of the BSP lies in the 
fact that even m the 1084 general 
election, before the party really be¬ 
came a force to reckon wnth. its 
candidates polled a total of 10,05,084 
votes In comparison, all three fac¬ 
tions of the Republican Party tRPL 
Kohragade. RPl-Gaikvvad, and RIM 
P Ambedkar) 
put together 
polled only 
8,40,27,^ voles 
By the next 

genet al elec¬ 
tion, the BSP IS 

expect e tl t o 
double or treble 
Its vote, there¬ 
by denvmg the 
major political 
parties their 
share of the 
Harijan vote block. In the 1985 elec¬ 
tions to the DP Assembly, the BSP 
candidates polled 7,04,311 voles 

Those figures are bound to be im¬ 

proved on. 

Much of this success is attribut¬ 
able to the efforts of one mair 
Kanshi Ram, a former government 
official from Jalandhar. It was he 
w’ho saw the potential of a Hanjan | 
OBC grouping and today, he is the 
party’s leader and mainstay Many 
of his followers treat him as though 
he is the re-mcarnation of Dr B.H 
Ambedkar. the eminent 1 lari jan 
leader whose memory the BSP 
venerates. 

t IS unusual for an Indian party to 
have strong overseas Lnks but the 
BSP makes no secret of its activities 



A Bahujan Samaj Party poster - awakening 



111 the UK, Writing ahuut Ins tirst ; 
visit to England on 12 Ai>ri! 

Kanshi Ham said in an article in the 
Juh 1985 issue of the tvn t\ innina). 
77k* Oppressed htduifi [nihli.^hed | 
from f-felhi "I'he Ainhc dkai lUiddh | 
ist C'ouncil (AB('), a ItHltuMlion of i 
some seven /\iii bed kai 1 1 e and | 
Buddhist orgiinisations based in UK I 
extended an invitalinn !o me for \ 
visiting lAmland .\B(' al.so orga- j 
nised an Internationa) eonfei eiue in i 
Pnrmnighain ‘lo dtgt'i nniu' tlie t!iu‘ | 
o( salvation tm liuh I's Dahls’ I 
and 1 was invited lo be the chief | 
giie.^l ol the cnnt'ercMice ' i 

Kaiisln Ram was grilled hv (he ! 
AlU’ on seveial cliaiges that In* ' 
received Congi es's/1) siipp.M l stood i 
for the coin ei Sion ol liable to ! 
Islam, and desiioved the KIM. etc 
His e\[>ianalions proved "san Ru' 
lorv” During Ins P dav sia\, Korn 
told his hosts that “of Mie 2(i lakh or 
so government em[)lovees 1 1 oin the 
Schedule C’asles Schetiult'd Tubes, 
about two lakh were meniln^rs of | 
BAMC’KF, of whom about soo wtue I 
IMiDs and more than o,t)h0 were i 
holders ol MliBS, M.S ;tiul Ml) de- ! 
grees, 15,000 were seientrsls and | 
about 70,000 were otliei’ g,radiiales i 
and pirsl graduates" Ills aiulienee I 
was obv iously imprt ssed j 

Kanshi Ram’s vacation in ilic I hi- ‘ 
ited Kingdom appai'entlv had been 
well spent Tlie copv ol the Ojipies 
sed Ifiduin which ca, i led his article 
also shows jnctuies oi the Scfie- , 
duletl C’aste leader fx'ing welcimied 
at “the world’s largest airport, 
Heathrow" hv the AmlxMlkariies of 
England, mclnding (iiirdi d Chaiid 
Hangar, tlie ABC chief. Kanshi Ram 
posing in front (4 10, Downing ' 

Street, posing with office bearets of | 
the ABC’ al 'frafafg n Sc]iiare, with i 
friends in a restaurant in .'^MUithall; 
explaining to a class the j)t)ei’ation 
of the Indian caste system with Ihe 
help of a blackboard, and the efff>rts 
being made by his organisation to 
bring about a change, addressing 
activists of the Dalit Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation, Wolverhampton; accepting 
a clock as a gift from the association 
members, and posing before Parlia¬ 
ment House I’uw'cr and Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. He denies receiving 
any aid from the United Kingdom, 
though he admitted he was offered a 
“gift" which he turned down The 
B^SP, according to him, has no need 
for foreign assistance; it could fi¬ 
nance itself. 
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44/^ne of our many sources of 
^^funds/’ said Kanshi Ram, to 
expound his point, “is BAMCEF, 
which has been set up as a platform 
for the educated employed who 
wish to help their downtrodden 
brethren”. The employees’ orga¬ 
nisation, which was founded at the 
Boat Club lawns in Delhi on 6 De¬ 
cember, 1978, is a “pool of brains, 
talents and funds”. Though it is an 
association of SC/ST and OBC gov¬ 
ernment employees, it does not 
work exclusively for the interests of 
the employees but for the lower 
caste community as a whole. Said 
Multan Singh Premi, a BAMCEF 
leader in Meerut; “We are working 
to bring about a social awakening.” 
The membership fees are Rs 12 a 
year for those earning Rs 1,000 a 
month and above and Rs six a year 
for those earning less. BAMCEF 
members suffer from a guilty-con¬ 
science* there is a strong feeling 
that the educated from the Sche¬ 
duled Castes/Scheduled Tribes have 
risen a\ the cost of their under¬ 
privileged brethren. It is to over¬ 
come this feeling that BAMCEF 
works gratis for the party. “This is 
something that upsets the govern¬ 
ment,” said Kanshi Ram, “because 
in government offices, bribes are 
the rule.” However, he added, BAM¬ 
CEF was still informal and unreg¬ 
istered, because “we do not want to 
antagonise the government”. The 
organisation does hold conventions 
and rallies, and has held 500 semi¬ 
nars so far. Besides providing funds 
to the party, BAMCEF also guides 
and prepares leaders for the party. 


There are BAMCT^F officers in each 
of Uttar Pradesh’s 57 districts. 
Boasted Kanshi Ram: “All over the 
country, we have more than a dozen 
deputy collectors, 200-300 IAS offic¬ 
ers and some 100 IPS personnel ” 
BAMCEF members belong to sever¬ 
al categories of service: central 
government, state government, loc¬ 
al self-government, banks, auton¬ 
omous institutions, universities and 
public sector undertakings. They 
form a total of about 20 lakh edu¬ 
cated employees. Added Kanshi 
Ram: “In BHEL (Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd.) Hardwar, the en 
tire computer section is manned by 
SCs and the GM (administration), 
Rudar Dev, is an SC. Hundreds of 
scientists at BARC and professors 
in scientific and technical establish¬ 
ments are with us. Also, eminent 
writers (are with us).” 

While BAMCEF keeps a low pro¬ 
file, the other two wings, the D-S4 
and the BSP, work in the open. The 
D-S4 is made up largely of students, 
unemployed youth, and profession¬ 
als, like doctors, engineers and law 
vers who provide the local level 
leadership. The membership fee is 
Rs three a year. The D-S4 was set up 
on 6 December, 1981, and works as a 
non-political agitational front for 
the BSP. An example of an agitation 
undertaken by it is the protest 
against the contract given lo oper¬ 
ate a liquor factory in Katra Chand 
Khan, Bareilly, a locality inhabited 
by lower castes. The D-S4 has been 
demanding the removal of the fac¬ 
tory from the area since March 


1986, because it has apparently led 
to the closure of two schools near 
the factory and because it attracts 
alcoholics and rowdies who harass 
women living in the area, besides 
being an “insult” to the piety of a 
“karmashala” located just opposite, 
where last rites for the dead are 
performed. 


T he BSP hopes to get recognition 
as a political party by the Elec¬ 
tion Commission within a year, after 
being recognised in at least four 
states. Recognition in the states will 
depend on its performance in the 
elections in Haryana, Jammu and 
Kashmir, West Bengal and other 
states in 1987 and 1988. 

Said Gulab Sehra, a former minis¬ 
ter in the UP government, “Many of 
those in the BSP today are old RPI 
hands ” There is a F3SP convenor in 
every district in UP. Balwant Singh, 
the party convenor in Bijnor be¬ 
lieves the party offers political 
mobility: “We have a system of 
rewards. If I work hard enough, I 
can be promoted to the district 
(Bareilly) commissionery just as 
others have been promoted from 
block to district.” Balwant Singh 
had stood for election as an indepen¬ 
dent on behalf of the BSP in the 1984 
parliamentary election from Bijnor 
and, despite being a Sikh, got 5,700 
votes. The party’s showing im¬ 
proved in the 1985 Assembly elec¬ 
tion with the BSP candidates polling 
some 10,000 votes in Bijnor. Said 
Balwant Singh: “The groundwork 
had been done well before Mayawa¬ 
ti came to Bijnor to fight 
the by-election in 1985. 
We had six months to pre¬ 
pare ourselves. We held 
street corner meetings, 
and distributed pam¬ 
phlets. Kanshi Ram cam¬ 
paigned. All of us worked 
hard. We knew we had to 
do it ourselves. No 
businessman would help 
us, and neither did we 
have the money to hire 
people. Many of our work¬ 
ers from adjoining dis¬ 
tricts helped us financial¬ 
ly and otherwise. The 
government tried to ob¬ 
struct us. The police im¬ 
pounded some of our 
vehicles, even as the Con- 
gress(I) and the Lok Dal 
went to town with 30-100 
vehicles each. But the 
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Women agitating for the closure of a liquor factory in Bareilly 




I <H,l s 


peop I e w ere i m p re sst‘tl 
with us The eleciion re¬ 
sults SUV that " 

I'he BSP IS a of 

hard work aiul dedication 
Said Multan Sin^li I'l enii 
“The party did noi come 
up by maeic Kanshi i<ain- 
ji has worked haul for it 
He ew’cled in the \i!lay»es 
for niiU‘s lie is a genuine 
leader He is noi married, 
has no famih, so he will 
not sell hmisell '1 ry to 
make him v\hai voii want 
to, a minister oi whatev 
er. 1 do not think he wnll 
turn into «i dhokchaw: 
(cheat)" fhe BSP slron 
i^holds are A^u’a, Hard- 
war, Bareilly and Pujnor, 
w ith a IolIowin^j[ of 21),000 
to 25,000 in A^ra city 
alone '1 he party has also 
spread its arms in 
Haivana, f specially in 
Rohlak and Sonepat Pal- 
chand, a BSP worker in 
Sonepat, remarked “The 
sncccsss ot the Faridabad 
rally shoves where w^e 
stand. Not onlv are the 
Dalits lor the BSP but 
also the Bhats, lelis, 
Lohars, I.odhis, Nais and 



Lari Singh ( 82 ), 
displaying his shoe, 
says that the 


Other backward castes 
and minoiities 1 think wo 
wall ^et a lot of votes in 
the Assembly electums 
this year." Several rallies 
wome held in A^ra alone 
one to protest the Pune 


government will only 
respond to a 
"beating" 


Pact—between IkK. Arnbedkar and locality m Lucknow', this correspon- 


CrandliJ—was held in October 1082 dent witnessed evidence of the 


and was attlended by 60,000-odd BSP’s organisational skill- on a cold 


people. Another rall\' in dune 108*1 
was organised to protest against 
atrocities on Flanjans m the vil¬ 
lages, which drew a crowd ol’ 15,000, 
besides district programmes and a 
function at Jalesar, at wdiich Rs 
i 1,000 was given to the party Re¬ 
marked Satish Chandra, a I)*S4 
worker who teaches in a school in 
Agra, “It was the ninth BSP rally, 
held in Agra, w'hich got the govern¬ 
ment w^orried. About three lakh peo¬ 
ple came to the rally from Agra, 
Aligarh, Etah and Mainpiiri and ab¬ 
out 25,000 came from faraway 
Maharashtra, Haryana, Dhaulpur 
£md Delhi." Chandra added that the 
party was now' concentrating on 
public contact and mobilising sup¬ 
port “We arc spreading the mes¬ 
sage: none of us rests." In Jaipra- 
kash Nagar, a congested lower caste 


night, a large crowd had been 
bnaight to a slushy plot of land to 
see a video screening of the BSP’s 7 
December rally m Lucknow, be¬ 
tween Hindi lilins 

T he philosophy of the BAMCEK, 
the D-S4 and the BSP is a half- 
baked ideology based on a cursory 
reading of the history Indian 
independence, with familiar com¬ 
munal undertones of self-pity, some 
of Kanshi Ram’s sweeping conclu¬ 
sions are contained inabooklelenti- 
tled. The Chanitha A^e. The preface 
summarises his thoughts: “As vic¬ 
tims of the Brahmamcal culture for 
centuries, the Shudras and Ati- 
Shudras, now known as the back¬ 
ward castes (SCs, STs and OBCs) 
were passing through the dark age. 
Around 1848, Jyotirao Phiile initi¬ 


ated the revolt against the Brahnia- 
mcal culuire From the beginning of 
the 20th century, the depressed 
classe.s all ox er India started lex oll- 
mg against the Brahmamcal cul¬ 
ture Around 1920, they were lucky 
to have the leadership of Dr B K. 
Anibedkar I'pto 1950, the struggle 
ol the depressed classes was largely 
Ignored by (iandhiji and the Con¬ 
gress During the round table con¬ 
ferences ol 1950, 1951 and 1952, 
when It could not he ignored, Gan¬ 
dhi p and the Congiess fought tooth 
ami nail to vleiiy them their due But 
on IT’ August, 1952, when the com¬ 
munal award was announced, Gan¬ 
dhi ii was shocked to see that the 
able leadership of Dr Arnbedkar 
could secure them their recognition 
and rights." (.sic) 


4'he booklet goes on to say that 
“this was too much" for Gandhiji 
and the Congress R; stomach. “To 
deny the depressed classes their 
due, (Jaiulhiji went on a last until 
death on 20 September, 1952." Such 
“coercive methods" forced the Pune 
Pact on the lower castes. But even 
this could not deny them recogni¬ 
tion “I'hus we see that when caste 
Hindus w'ere fc>rced to concede a 
little bit of power" they adopted a 
second line of defence, they foisted 
the joint electorates on the depress¬ 
ed classes, through wdiich the repre¬ 
sentatives of the latter became 
nominal represeniatives and not 
real “for no untouchable who did not 
agree to be a nominee of the caste 
Hindus and he a chumcha m their 
hands, could be elected manelecto- 
rate in which the untouchable voter 
was outnumbered tn the ratio of 
1:5." Kanshi Ram hopes to bring this 
“age of sycophancy" to an end: “We 
must aim at the hand that uses the 
chciinch (2 If hit hard, the chamcha 
will fall. A fallen chamcha is abso¬ 
lutely harmless Thus in this way we 
will end the chanu ha age within ci 
short span of about ten years." 
These w'orJs might seem facetio^us. 
Some of Kanshi Ram’s fdllowers 
feel strongly about being mistre¬ 
ated by caste Hindus. Said B AMCEF 
leader Multan Singh Premi: “Sche¬ 
duled Castes are even today not 
allowed to enter temples. But when 
Hindus do not allow us to enter their 
temples, why should we waste our 
breath fighting with them? Hindus 
do not w'ant anything to do with us. 
Why should we keep any connection 
with them? 
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locus 


“We want to create a system where 
all of us are equals” 


Scheduled C dsfe leader Kanshi Ram feels that a caste war will only 
teach the upper castes a lesson 


Thick sei^ and re¬ 

laxed, the ne^w niessiah of the 
Scheduled Castes, Kanshi Ram, 
is a man who did not know of the 
existence of Bhirn Ran Ambcdkar 
till 1965. He spoke about 

his plans to set ri^ht the centur¬ 
ies' old wronf's at^ainst the lower 
castes. 

What inspired you to form 
\/the D-S4, BAMCEF and the 
Bahujan Samaj Party? 

A: i was born and brought up in 
Punjab. During my stay in Pun¬ 
jab, i never experienced such 
I caste-based de- 
j gradation as is 
prevalent else¬ 
where. After I 
left Punjab and 
4^ I went to work in 
Pune, I saw for 
myself how 
Scheduled 
r i Castes, Sche- 
^ I duled Tribes and 
^ ‘ ^ the backwards’ 

were humiliated deliberately and 
wilfully. In 1%^, when I was in 
Pune, at the Explosives Research 
and Development Laboratory, 


W ill the BSP ever be able to grab 
power? Given the arithmetic 
of electoral calculations, a BSP gov¬ 
ernment seems unlikely in most 
states. Rather, the BSP will be most 
effective in denying victory to other 
parties, chiefly the Coiigressdj For 
yeai's, the Congress has counted on 
a minority-Schediiled Caste coali¬ 
tion to sweep it to power I’he BSP 
aims to break tins vote-bank 
Already, its impact is being felt. The 
198S elections to the Puiiiab Assem¬ 
bly showed how much clout the BSP 
has. 

It is estimated that at least 25 
Congress!I) candidates lost ;n what 
were once considered sale seats 
The reason was simiile the (’on- 
gress has traditionalh’ garnered the 
Scheduled Caste vote in I’unjab. 


the upper castes did away wdth 
the holidays on Ambedkar Jayan- 
ti and Buddha Jayanti, and added 
one more holiday for Diwaii and 
Tilak Jayanti. The Buddhists and 
Ambedkarites protested but in¬ 
stead of getting holidays, they 
got injustice. I decided to side 
with them. The leader of the 
agitating Scheduled Caste em¬ 
ployees was removed from the 
works committee. The matter 
went to court. Two cases came 
up. 1 handled them. The man was 
suspended. The struggle lasted 
two years. We won the cases and 
during the struggle, I read Anni¬ 
hilation of Caste which Ambed¬ 
kar wrote in 1936. That is how 1 
got to know about the degrada¬ 
tion suffered by lower castes and 
how Ambedkar proposed to chal¬ 
lenge the system. As I got in¬ 
creasingly involved in the fight 
against upper caste oppression, I 
decided to devote my entire life 
to it. 

Q: What do you plan to 
achieve? 



Balwant Singh, a lawyer and BSP leader 


A: Our movement is for self- 
respect and justice, social, econo¬ 
mic and political. Dr Ambedkar 
while introducing the Constitu¬ 
tion had said that from 26 Janu¬ 
ary, 1950, we would be entering a 
life of contradictions. At the poli¬ 
tical level we would have equal¬ 
ity: one man, one vote and one 
value. But on the social and eco¬ 
nomic fronts, the age-old inequal¬ 
ity would continue. So let us put 
an end to the age-old inequality 
as early as possible. As far as 
possible, we want to achieve 
equality, in principle and in prac¬ 
tice. But in law and in the social 
system, we want liberty, equal¬ 
ity, fraternity and justice. 

Q: The Bahujan Samaj Party 
and the D-S4 are seen a$ 
preaching another form of com- 
munalism. Are the parties the 
communal front of the Iow^t 
castes? 

A: This is a charge made by 
communalisis ana casteists. 
Caste is not our creation. It was 
thrust upon us. And we want to 
annihilate it. We are the victims 
of the caste system. 


which has the largest proportion of 
Scheduled Castes as a percentage of 
the total electorate. This time, the 
Scheduled Castes chose to vote for 
the BSP denying the Congress(I) 
victory. 

Of course, for the BSP to be able 
to do this on a national scale, it 
needs to grow stronger than it is 
now. Its critics point out—with 
some justification—that if is still 
strongest among Harijan govern¬ 
ment servants. To be able to mobil¬ 
ise all Harijans, it needs to win over 
the Harijan slums. Kanshi Ram 
seems to think that this is only a 
matter of time. If he js right, then 
the Congress(I) has a lot to worry 
about. 

Nirmal Mitra 
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Kachin: Light at the end of the corridor 


The recent Chinese intrusion into upper Burma might help India take crucial foreign 
policy initiatives in the region strcwfi with guerilla groups 


I t is a 33,781 square mile of 
dark, undulatinj^ terrain nest¬ 
ling between Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and Yun¬ 
nan province of China It is 
from these square miles that most 
of the Chinese imperial jade origin¬ 
ates. Known as the Kachin corridor, 
it has none of the serenity one would 
normally associate with jade coun¬ 
try. The strategic importance of this 
upper Burma territory has con¬ 
verted It into a killing field for 
insurgent armies and a bone of 
contention between China and India 
Events in the last few months, in¬ 
cluding a stealthy Chinese offensive 
timed to match with the invasion of 
the Sumdoroang Chu valley in Aru 
nachal Pradesh last July, has ironi¬ 
cally given India an ally in the ‘dark 
zone’ and the chance for a crucial, 
much-sought initiative in the region 
And the theatre of one of post- 
independence Burma’s most viru¬ 
lent and continuing bush war may 
soon witness fresh alignments 
among its 15 diverse insurgent 
groups (see box). 

The major shift in the insurgency 
politics of the region occured when 
the Chinese moved in ‘cover troops’ 
and deep penetration intelligence 
outposts into what is legally Bur¬ 
mese territory and controlled by the 
Kachin Independence Army (KIA), 
the fighting unit of the Kachin Inde¬ 
pendence Organisation (KIO). This 
Chinese aggression provoked the 
KIO to send a ‘pigeon’ with a letter 
to the Prime Minister of India. The 
letter, signed by the vice-chairman 
of the central committee of the KIO, 
Malizup Zau Mai, says that “hostile 
Nagas and other anti-Indian forces 
may use this area against India, as 
they are already doing it in some 
measure.’’ This is the first time that 
a Burmese rebel group has 
approached India for taking action 
and to mediate a settlement with 
Rangoon. The Indian government 
pounced on this opportunity of get¬ 
ting an ally in the strategic Kachin 
corridor and South Block has de¬ 
cided to act cautiously and not to do 


anything that would irk Rangoon. 

The KIO’s agreement to talk with 
Rangoon has been con\'eved to the 
Burmese foreign minister I' Ye 
Goung by our foreign minister, 
N.iJ Tiwari, during his visit to Ran¬ 
goon betw'een 21 and 24 Decembei 
last year India has shown little 
interest in becoming a i)artv to the 
negotiations, especially alter the 
sour experience of being the third 
party in the Sri Lanka ethnic crisis 
talks Mr Tiwari, however, has 
urged his Burmese counterpart to 


TIBET 


“do something there urgently” 
Burma’s military rulers view the 
insurgency as an opportunity to per¬ 
petuate military rule, though they 
have often made efforts to control 
the rebel groups to avoid a halka- 
nisation of the Buddhist nation. Ran¬ 
goon’s ruling military elite is wary 
of conceding any ground to ihe 
diverse national and religions 
minorities for fear that inditant 
Buddhist groups may make political 
capital out of it 1'he Rangoon milit- 
arv top-brass has also to weigh the 
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Three pagodr^s at the Thailand-Burma border 


possibilities of defendint^ an inhos¬ 
pitable frontier with China while, on 
the other hand, there is the “anxie¬ 
ty” of cominj^ too close to the “Indo- 
Soviet axis”. 

New Delhi faces a daunting task. 
The temptation to do something 
through the friendly Kachins is too 
great, while at the same time South 
Block wants to avoid a “spiral- 
effect” on the Chinese activity in 
the region and i^ keen to forestall a 
possible Sino-Burmese diplomatic 
link-up. 

H ow and why did China decide 
on installing a unit in the 
Kachin corridor while on the 
other flank, intruding into Aru- 
nachal Pradesh? China’s Kachin 
corridor intrusion, codenained 
‘Operation Sword’ en^'lsages plac¬ 
ing a deep penetration Chinese 
integrated intelligence unit inside 
upper Burma for further inroads 
towards Arunachal Pradesh and 
Nagaland. The posts, manned by 
, operatives of the ‘liasion unit’ of 
I China’s external intelligence out¬ 
fit, Guo Yang Ang, were rein¬ 
forced by army engineers, who 
cleared up a second World War 

E 'rip by engaging local tribals. 
intention is two-fold, m the 
t of a conventional showdown 
with India, Chinese shock troops 
in upper Burma flanking relative 
ly under-prepared Indian forces 
on the Indo-Burma border, can 
become the launching pad for a 


jungle-hopping strike to catch the 
Indian frontline troops on the 
Sino-Indian border napping, at 
least on the flanks. Second, such 
clandestine locations can effec¬ 
tively bolster China’s “low-cost 
offensive posture” against India, 
which involves the propping up of 
the insurgent groups with 
weapons and training. 

Chinese presence in Kachin is 
also to ensure the continued domi¬ 
nance of the pro-Beijing elements 
in the Kachin insurgent move¬ 
ment and also to maintain links 
with the Burmese Communist 
Party (white flag) Indian military 
and external intelligences scan¬ 
ning this blurred mountain terrain 
were in the dark about the 
Chinese offensive in the Kachin 
corridor, that has become the ‘Ho 
Chi Minh trail’ for Naga, Manipuri 
or Mizo (and now Assamese) in¬ 
surgents since the Sixties. 

Zau Mai, who wrote the letter to 
Rajiv (Gandhi, heads the anti¬ 
communist faction of the KIO 
which has now reduced the other 
Brang Seng faction to a minority. 
Anti-communists pack over 75 per 
cent of the KIO’s central commit¬ 
tee and the KIA’S military opera¬ 
tions group. A purge of pro- 
Chinese elements in the organisa¬ 
tion has been cold-storaged only 
to avoid the wrath of China. In 
fact, the possible eclipse of Beij¬ 
ing’s proxies in the Kachin move¬ 


ment is believed to be one of the 
factors that has prompted the 
Chinese intrusion. China is also 
obviously keen to take over the 
lucrative jade trade. 

What is, however, most disturb¬ 
ing from India’s point of view is 
the plausible nexus between the 
Chinese offensive on the two 
flanks and the recent upheavals in 
the north-east. According to in¬ 
telligence reports, “there is some 
degree of tactical understanding” 
between the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN)—the 
People Liberation Army of Man¬ 
ipur (PLA) combine and the Tri¬ 
pura National Volunteers. The 
arrest of two NSCN ‘scouts’ at 
Dimapur has also blown the lid of 
a major trail of Assamese insur¬ 
gents leading upto China. They 
have confessed that 70-80 United 
Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) recruits have already 
already slipped out of north Bur¬ 
ma to reach China for advanced 
training. These recruits will later 
form the “core-action group” of 
ULFA, 400 of whose activists have 
received training in NSCN camps 
in north Burma. 

These developments in the deep 
dark recesses of the mountainous 
north-east, has to be viewed in the 
context of the emergence of the 
NSCN as the leading insurgent 
group which considers itself the 
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Burma’s insurgent groups 


T thetwofactions of the Bur¬ 
mese communists are the na¬ 
tion’s most important insur¬ 
gent outfits. In open rebellion 
since 1948, the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Burma (Red flag), a Trots- 
kyite group outlawed in 1947, 
was led by Thakin So till his 
capture in 1970. The break¬ 
away faction from the group is 
the Arakan Communist Party 
or the White flag group, a doc- 
trinnaire pro-Beijing group 
outlawed in 1953. After the 
assassination of its leader Tha¬ 
kin Than Tun in 1968, the group 
went through a couple of Marx¬ 
ist purges and military set¬ 
backs, even after China offi¬ 
cially supported its effort to 
overthrow the Ne Win regime 
in 1967. On 15 March, 1975, the 
chairman and secretary- 
general of the White Flag were 
killed in a military engagement 
with the Burnese army on the 
Pegu Yoma mountains. Thakin 
Ba Thien Tin was then elected 
chairman. In the. Seventies, the 
Chinese aid to the White Flag 
was reduced even as the China 
started improving relations 
with President Ne Win’s Bur¬ 
ma following his visit to Beij¬ 
ing. The White Flag then went 
into drug trafficking to raise 
funds. The current strength of 


the group of the BCP is esti¬ 
mated at 20,000. 

In 1980, the Ne Win regime’s 
attitude towards the party sof¬ 
tened and in an unusual act of 
clemency the Red Flag leader 
Thakin So was named rece- 
pient of the National Order of 
Merit (Naing Ngant Gon-Yi) 
for contribution towards the 
country’s freedom struggle. 
For Thakin so it was an eleva¬ 
tion from the gallows to glory 
as he was under a death sent¬ 
ence. A general amnesty was 
also offered but only some Ara¬ 
kan Communist Party leaders 
and one BCP politburo member 
took advantage of it. The BCP 
(White Flag faction) is now 
controlled by two vice- 
chairman Thakin Pe Tint and 
King Maung Gyi. 

The Seventies saw many in¬ 
surgent groups coming under 
umbrella organisations. In 
1975 five minority insurgent 
groups—the Arakan Liberation 
Party, the Karen National Un¬ 
ion (led by Bo Mya), the Karen- 
ni National Progressive Party 
(led by commander Abel 
Tweed), the New Mon State 
Party and the Shan State Prog¬ 
ressive Party (led by Sao llao 
Lane)—agreed to form a Feder¬ 
al National Democratic Front 


(FNDF) to overthrow "military 
dictatorship and form a busi¬ 
ness federal union based on 
self-determination”. The FNDF 
held its first congress in mid- 
1982 at an undisclosed location 
after having expanded its 
membership to include the 
Lahn National United Party, 
the Palaung State Liberation 
Organisation (led by Aung 
Khyine) and the Pa-o National 
Organisation (led by Aung. 
Kham Ti). The front agreed to' 
build up a common fighting 
force, dominated by the 4000- 
strong Karen National UnitV), 
and present itself as the “thir,d 
alternative” with two more^ 
groups~the WA Nationdl 
Army led by Prince Mahasang> 
and the Kachin Independence 
Army, joining the coalition in 
September 1983. 


Other fairly active groups in 
the region include the Bang¬ 
ladesh-backed Arakan Muslim 
Rohingya Patriotic Front, the 
Islamic Nationalist Kawthoolei 
Muslim Patriotic front formed 
in 1983 by Mohammed Zaid, 
the Kayah New Land Party (led 
by Shwe Aye) and the Shan ' 
Nationalist Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation led by Tha Kalei. 



fountain-spring of all secessionist 
activity in the region The NSCN 
had extended patronage to the 
ULFA towards the last stages of 
the Assam agitation Moreover, 
the NSCN’s ideological affinity to 
‘Christian socialism’ and their 
charismatic general .secretary 
Thuinelong Muviah’s Maoist lean¬ 
ings are factors in China’s favour. 

The rumblings in the Kachin 
corridor has thus offered new 
challenges for Indian security and 
also for our foreign policy think- 
tanks. The tackling of the 
.strategic and diplomatic problems 
of the Kachin corridor will decide 
the power equation of the region 
for a long time. If Delhi does not 
seize this opportunity, China’s 
tentacles are sure to creep in and 
enfold the region in a death-grip. 
Subir Bhaumik 
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A quiet takeover 


R. K KiiKinjut IS out, hut who owns I'he Diiily? 


G iven his personalised 
edilinK style, readers 
had expected a more 
rn e m o v a b 1 e fa r e w e 11. 
Hut Kussi Karanjia’s 
departure from the Ihiilw the Bom¬ 
bay newspaper he launched in 
March was relatively low-key 
On Wednesday, 31 necember, 19S6, 
a photograph of Karanjia appeared 
on the paper’s front pa^c ‘Adieu 
Russi’ said the headline, with cold 
finalit\ And the text was also 
straiif^ely lornial “Russi — 
Karan.pa editor of the . 

Daily, India’s only morn- 
inj^ tabloid, which he ■ 

started on 23 March, 1981, j 

relinquished editorship | 

on 31 December, 1986, as 
agreed upon at the time of | 
the sale ” 

But, of course, there 
was much more to it than J 
that. For one, Russi 
Karanjia had a very diffe¬ 
rent story to tell And for 
another, nobody seemed 
quite sure who the new 
owners ol the Daily were; 
not even Karantia him¬ 
self. 

The saga of the Dailv 
began in 1980, when Blitz, 
the tabloid newsmagazine 
tli<d Karanjia has owned 
and edited with flair and 
panache since 1941, made 
a profit of Rs 27 lakhs. 

For years, Karanjia had- 

been used to just breaking even 
with Blitz, which, despite its large 
circulation, has traditionally had 
trouble attracting advertising. Now, 
with a relatively large profit on his 
books, Karanjia began to think 
seriou ilv about launching a new 
venture 

According to him, his original 
plan had been to donate much of the 
money to the Nehru Centre, the 
science centre founded in Bombay 
by former Bombay Pradesh Con 
gress Committee chief Rajni Patel, 
^^bt Rajni suggested that 1 should 


start a city daily because that is 
what the city lacked," recai\s 
Karanjia, “so 1 gave just Rs 25,()0() 
and invested the rest in starting the 
Daily Rajni told me that he wniuld 
I find the resi of the funds We agreed 
to take friendly loans he had 
arranged at six per cent interest 
But though he had promised Rs one 
crore, he had a series of mishaps 
and died By that time, he could 
raise just Rs 12.5 lakhs ” 

This money w^as, clearly, not 



Karanjia insists he 
resigned over a matter 
of principle. The Daily 
says it was all r 
part of the deal 

enough to start a newspaper and 
Karanjia w'ent to the banks for the 
rest. “The machinery itself,” he be¬ 
moans, “cost us more than Rs 50 
lakhs and we ended up paying in¬ 
terest of Rs 12,000 every day.” 

The launch of the Daily was full of 
drama Karanjia announced that he 
would pay the best salaries in town 
and succeeded in luring away some 
of the Indian Express's best talents, 


Thus incurring the wrath of Rani- 
nath Goenka Goenka retaliated in 
kind Says Karanjia “The day be¬ 
fore we w^ere to come out we were 
confronted by resistcuice from the 
biggest newspapei distributor in 
Bombay. Somnath Mishra, w^ho had 
orders horn Ramnath Goenka not to 
lift our papers He was to have 
given us a deposit of Rs tw'o lakhs 
and lift some 35,000 copies on the 
first day." 

Despite this, Karanjia had enor¬ 
mous goodwill within the media 
business and his friends came for¬ 
ward to help him. SrND.w put him 
and his new^ paper on the cover and 
Dai^yl D’Monte, then resident edi¬ 
tor of the Express's Bombay edition, 
was sp irting enough to include a 
story on the launch of the paper. 
(Goenka was not amused The un¬ 
fortunate D’Monte was transferred 
and chose to resign.) B t the Daily's 
problems began almost from day 

- one Distribution re- 

-- mained a problem, and 

one of the Daily's distri¬ 
butors was stabbed by his 
rivals Advertising too 
was hard to come by. 

Karanjia worked his 
way out of some of these 
problems by striking up a 
friendship with A.R. 
Antulay, then Maharash¬ 
tra’s chief minister. “Mr 
Antulay gave us police 
protection against ^oon- 
das" concedes Karanjia 
“But he did not give us 
money as some people 
say.” Anyhow the net re¬ 
sult w^as that the Daily 
began to loudly proclaim 
its support for Antulay at 
a time when most of Bom¬ 
bay was beginning to 
have doubts about his 
honesty. Undoubtedly, 
this damaged the Daily's 
-credibility, but in Karan¬ 
jia’s view, he was merely sticking 
by a friend (as he had done with 
Krishna Menon after the China de¬ 
bacle). 

Internal problems multiplied. The 
highly paid former Indian Express 
reporters began to seem like less of 
a good idea when they started-agi¬ 
tating against the news editor and 
bad-mouthing the city editor. The 
press too had its share of labour 
problems and advertising support 
continued to be inadequate. 

Nobody is sure quite when 
Karanjia decided to throw in 
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(Left) Dhirubhai Ambani and Swra) Paul- the Daily’s suitors 


j the towel; bui by 1984, he had 

1 begun to look for new sources of 
finance The original idea had 
been to take on new partners who 
would inject capital but would be 
content to let Karanjia run the 
paper. After all, Karanjia 
reasoned, the Daily's only prob¬ 
lem was that its bank liabilities 
were too high. Circulation was 
high (between 60,000 to a lakh at 
its peak), and the paper seemed to 
have a future. 

The problems, which Karanjia 
at first failed to appreciate, were 
that no sound businessman would 
put money into a paper as a purely 
commercial proposition—the re 
turns were much higher in any 
other field of activity The only 
businessmen who would be in¬ 
terested v/ould be those who in¬ 
tended to use the paper as a tool 
for some other end. 

Thus, Karanjia went first to 
Swraj Paul who needed a mouth¬ 
piece during the take-over battle. 
The deal nearly went through, 
says Karanjia. but, though it was 
almost initialled, it was scuttled 
by some very powerful people. 
Next Karanjia was approached by 
Canadian Sikhs. “But that,” he 
says, “didn’t work out because 
they wanted Blitz too. Now, J am 
glad that they didn’t try it because 
they are supposed to be financing 
the Khalistani movement.” \ 

The next courtship was with ^ 
Sanjay Dalmia. Once again, the , 
deal was all but sealed when it fell i 
through. One version is that | 
Karanjia upped the price at the 
last minute but he says that it | 
“didn’t go through because he i 
wanted his own editor and we I 
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were not agreeable to this because j 
we were not in such a desperate | 
financial situation at that time” 
Karanjia is said to have' 
approac:hed other businessmen dur¬ 
ing this period. Dhirubhai Ambani 
appears to have turned down the 
Daily Negotiations with Kamal 
Morarka, the owner of Bombay’s 
The Afternoon Despatch and | 
Courier, also fell through. K.K. Birla j 
seriously considered buying the ' 
paper and con\ crting it into the ! 
Bombay edition of the Hindustan | 
Times, That deal did not work be¬ 
cause Birla’s technical advisors de¬ 
cided that the Daily's presses were 
unsuitable. | 

Media gossip has it that at this i 
stage, Arun Nehru, then a friend I 
of Karanjia’s, stepped in and tried ; 
to arrange for a buyer Initially, i 
Lalit Suri, a Delhi-based business- j 
man, was said to be in the process ■ 
of buying the paper. While spe- | 
culation to this effect continued, | 
the old Sun deal gave way to a | 
new package in which Sun would | 
have 40 per cent but control w'ould , 
rest with tv^o new partners, G 
Pasari and V.P. Goenka 
“I am now told,” says Karanjia, 
“that It is Ghandrakant Birla who 


owns the paper and that Pasari is ! 
really Mr Birla’s man but there is 
nothing in the sale agreement that 
shows It, so 1 really do not know 
the position.” Karanjia appeared 
also to be largely ignorant of the 
role of K.K. Singh, a former chief 
reporter of the Hindustan Tunes, 
who has been drafted to help re¬ 
launch the Daily. Singh has been 
meeting various journalists with a 
view to finding a new editor, a 
process that began four months 
ago when Karanjia was still 
announcing that no euit:3rial 
changes were contemplated in the 
Daily. 

It was this uncertainty about the 
future of the Daily that led to 
Karanjia’s resignation. While 
Karanjia had told his staff that no 
changes were being contemplated 
in the running of the paper, the 
new owners sent fresh appoint¬ 
ment letters to the joui naiists put¬ 
ting them on three months’ proba¬ 
tion. On 8 November, 1986, two 
days before the probation ex¬ 
pired, 12 reporters in Bombay and 
two in Delhi were fired Karanjia 
was not consulted about the sack¬ 
ings and threatened to resign if 
the journalists were not rein¬ 
stated. The new owners held firm 
and asked him to treat the matter 
as “a minor issue”. 

It was a situation that no editor 
could tolerate, let alone one who 
had maintained that desjute the 
.sale, It was business as usual. 
Finally, Karanjia submitted his 
resignation, insisting that it was 
“final and irrevocable” The man¬ 
agement retaliated by putting in 
the front-page announcement of 
31 December, suggesting that 
Karanjia had, anvhow, agreed to 
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“Dhirubhai Ambani told me not to seir 

R. K, Karanjia speaks on his difficulties about running the Dai/y 


1^0 von feel sad about the 
• Daily going out of your 
hands'^ 

A I am sad and glad because such 
things have to be flashes The Daily 
will live on I would be sad if I was in 
a vacuum Hut I have Blitz and am 
thinking in terms of expanding and 
changing it, and giving the reader 
an entirely new package which will 
be a bridge for the Indian people 
into the 21st century The Daily was 
a wild, exciting venture, like a 
meteor, it came in a flash, and gave 
beautiful light. One cannot cling to 
things forever 

Q Would you say that your expert’ 
ence with the Daily shows that an 
individual and owner/editor can 
never run a daily newspaper on his 
own'^ Is It only big business that has 
the finances to support a newS’ 
paper^ 

A. Perhaps, except for The Times 
of India, The Statesman, The Hin¬ 
dustan Times, and the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika which are old estab¬ 
lished groups with solid infrastruc¬ 
ture, It would be difficult for anyone 
else to survive The rest have to 
indulge in estate-broking from the 
Indian Express to The Patriot to 
keep their papers alive. Just consid¬ 
er the price of the raw product 
which IS newsprint. Government 
charges such fantastic prices. 
Prices in India are today highest in 


the world for the worst quality 
newsprint in the world. With the 
raising of postal rates recently, the 
Nehru dynasty has made it impossi¬ 
ble for the press to run. In a circula¬ 
tion economy you made youi 
money, if your circulation was high 
Now, you have to cut down on cir¬ 
culation because it is not economic¬ 
al. We have been forced into an 
advertising economy. For instance, 
we suddenly woke up one morning 
and found that Blitz with its three 
lakh sales was not economical. I can 
see a newspaper surviving only if it 
is subsidised by the government or 
by big business. And if even the 
corporate sector finds it difficult 
with newsprint and raw material 
costing the skies, one can imagine 
the plight of a single individual. 

Q. What would you say was the 
Daily’s contribution to the city? 

A: In our best days, we created a 
heightened awareness of the prob¬ 
lems of the city. We did not let a 
child fall into a tank without making 
an issue of it and booking the cul¬ 
prits. We went to court on a number 
of issues that affected the citizens 
like the famous potholes case 
against the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. We had some of the city’s 
finest young lawyers working with 
us free. We tied up with citizens 
groups on various issues. You may 
say we created this awareness on 


the drug menace in the city. Then 
our Fresh Air Fund started by city 
editor Maneck Davar provided a 
day’s fun for the under-privileged 
children It war very popular and 
people participated generously. We 
shared the woes and weals of the 
people. 

Q: Didn't you have an option to 
btoadbase the ownership pattern of 
the Daily by going public, and still 
keeping it under yout control? 

A: Perhaps, I did. But 1 have no 
idea of financial management. I 
only knew that I always had to 
preserve my editorial independence 
and I thought that bringing in others 
would curtail my independence. I 
didn’t know that it was possible. But 
just before I actually sold the Daily, 
my friend Dhrubhai Ambani phoned 
me and said not to sell it and that he 
would show me how to retain con¬ 
trol of the core group while going 
public. He said even little com¬ 
panies like V.I.P. luggage was going 
public. But it was too late. And by 
that time I had finished with the 
Daily. I am now looking for a new 
publishing love affair. 

Q: Does it mean you are starting 
something new? 

A: As I told you I have major plans 
for repackaging Blitz and maybe 
even start a Marathi Blitz* 

Interviewed by Olga TelUs 



retire by the end of the year, 
something he denies. 

It IS anyone’s guess as to what 
will happen to the Daily. If, as is 
wisely believed, Chandrakant Bir- 
la is the new owner and has 
bought it at the behest of Arun 
Nehru, it is not clear 'vhat he will 
do with the paper. Arun Nehru is 
out of power, and in any case, fell 
out with Karanjia a few months 
ago when the latter began to ac¬ 
cuse him of conspiring against the 
Prime Minister. Nor is it clear 
mho the new editor will be At the 

S d of December, there were per- 
itent rumours that S Nihal 
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Singh, editor-designate of the In¬ 
dian Post, would take the job but 
Nihal Singh has since denied 
these. Karanjia says that the new 
owners want to turn the paper into 
a broadsheet, and a change of 
image is said to be contemplated. 

Whatever happens, the Dttily 
has its work cut out for it. Bombay 
already has two successful morn¬ 
ing papers, Dhirubhai Ambani is 
said to be contemplating buying 
the third (the Free Press Journal), 
and the launch of the Indian Post 
is only a few months away. It 
remains to be seen how.e eaitor* 
less Daily, whosie ownership is 
shrouded In mys^ WlU ' 
this environment. ,,, 
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Pitv he small investor 


(jiillihic investors are the worst \'ietinis of llv-hv-tnuhf promoters 
promising hatulsome returns 


F or all of 1985, the stock ex¬ 
change was the wheel of for¬ 
tune on which nobody lost. 
Whichever share it was that you 
bought, its price seemed to keep 
soaring skyward. This line proved 
irresistible for hundreds of 
thousands of investors and soon lift¬ 
men, peons, clerks, telephone oper¬ 
ators and young execu¬ 
tives rushed to fill share 
applications, imagining 
that their Rs 10 shares 
would soon soar to Rs 270 
or more. 

And indeed, till the 
second half of 1986, there 
was no reason to believe 
that the small investors 
were taking a chance. Af¬ 
ter all, India now had be¬ 
tween 12 to 14 million in¬ 
vestors, which in absolute 
terms made it the third 
largest country of share- ./ 

holders, after America f 

and Japan. It was esti- y' 

mated that on;i in five 
Indian households owned 
shares The money kept ' 
coming: in 1985-86, capit- ^ 
al market approvals rose 
to Rs 3,695 crores against 
Rs 2,300 crores in 1984-85 
and only Rs 1,000 crores 
in 1983-84. By 1985-86, in¬ 
vestment in shares and 
securities began to 
account for eight per cent 
of total household sav¬ 
ings, compared to only 
one per, cent in 1979-80. ^ 

By the end of 1986. 
however, the dream had begun to 
sour. The large investors had man¬ 
aged all ri^ht, but the smaller 
ones—bereft of adequate financial 
infoi juation and trusting everything 
to luck—had lost out. Worst hit were 
thos^ who put their money in shares 
issued by small companies who no¬ 
body had heard of before. 

Taking advantage of the spate of 


investors, many fly-by-night oper¬ 
ators came out with capital issues, 
most of which were far below Rs 
one crore so that they avended the 
scrutiny of the Controllei of Capital 
Issues 

Their modus opcnnidi was to juit 
up a facade of a company, hire 
agencies that specialised in public 



Where many a dream turned sour 

issue advertising, arrange press 
conferences and provide expensive 
gifts for the press. In return, the 
press would write glowing articles 
praising these companies and nam¬ 
ing (the usually mythical) ‘unoffi¬ 
cial premiums’ that the share was 
being quoted at. 

Once investors bought the shares, 
they would find that there was no 


premium and that the price kept 
plummet ting The company, mean¬ 
while, would offer all kinds of ex¬ 
cuses ranging from government 
policies to unavailability of raw 
materials (ieneral meetings would 
be held in Rajasthan or Silvasa 
where shareholders could not 
at lend 

fake the case (d’ Mnnal 
Tex tun sing which, dur¬ 
ing Us capital issue, gave 
a prestigious address™ 
‘Maker IV’ al Nariman 
Point in Bombay. Once 
the issue was subscribed, 
thev moved back to their 
Kalbadevi address w'ith 
the result that the new^ 
shareholders could not lo¬ 
cale them at ‘Maker IV’ 
And what did Mrinal Tex- 
turising have to justify its 
existence as a corporate 
entity? Its proprietor, Ra- 
jkumar Nahata, formerly 
a w holesaler for Bhilwara 
Mills, put out a press re¬ 
lease claiming that his 
company’s production for 
the next three years had 
been sold out. This, de¬ 
spite the fact that he had 
not btnight any machine 
yet! He had only purch¬ 
ased some land at Palghar 
and fenced it when he 
entered the market, and 
was oversubscribed to the 
extent of Rs 60 lakhs. To 
the shareholders’ chag¬ 
rin, these shares are not 
quoted since they were 
never listed on the stock exchange. 

Then there is the case of Para- 
surampuriya Synthetics of Silvasa, 
Gujarat, which came to the market 
to raise capital for Parasurampur- 
lya Capital Industries, a texturising, 
twisting and weaving unit. The 
promises were tempting enough for 
prospective investors: profits would 
be Rs 22 crores for the next 15 years 
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as the conipyny would not have to 
pay sales lax, and the d.OOO-tonne 
polyester unit would have a turnov* 
er of Ks erores in 19H.S-86 whicli 
would rise to Ks 35-40 erores by 
1S#«6'87 T\w shareholders ai e today 
saddled witfi shares that are worth 
only Ks 10 each and no more 
'I’he list IS indeed lon^ I'o mention 
a lew, Reliance Chernotex shares 
which were initially quoted hij^h are 
worth only Ks 10 at present; Modern 
Insulators, from an artificial start¬ 
ing price of Ks 35, is now dowai to Ks 
8.50, Jain Spinners nosedived to Ks 
12 in December from Ks 45 Another 
business establishment, the United 
Group of Delhi, were only in the 
trading business and yet journals 
wrote that their share price would 
go up to Ks 400; today it is down to 
Rs 20-26 United Soya was written 
up as Ks 65 but is now hovering at 
about Ks 20. Uniscan shares were 
ruling at Ks 120 during a half-hour 
trading session sometime last year, 
and one divestment specialist even 
wrote m a Hyderabad newspaper 
that It would go up to Rs 400. Its 
present price is a mere Rs 20 
Behind these seemingly in¬ 
nocuous figures is a tale of rum ol 
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thousands of gullible investors w'ho 
had dreamt of improving their for¬ 
tunes. Nearly 60 per cent of these 
companies which entered the capit¬ 
al market last year have either not 
been listed on the stock exchanges 
or their shares have crashed badly. 
While the promoters have done well 
for themselves, taking advantage of 
a buoyant capital market, the small 
investors find themselves holding 
Ks 10 shares whose market value is 
even lower. The only people who 
will buy such shares are the brok 
ers. such shares help them to show 
losses. 

J’he truth is that most companies, 
including many blue chip ones, sup¬ 
press information about their con¬ 
tingent liabilities which makes it 
difficult for shareholders to proper¬ 
ly assess the profitability of such 
firms. In fact, a good number of 
processing industry companies 
came out with public issues last 
year. Most of them owed large 
amounts to the government by way 
of excise arrears. 

Even a renowned house like 
Orkay apparently misled its share¬ 
holders in 1986 at the time of its 
rights convertible debenture issue 


when It declared that the company 
w'ould make a profit of Rs 23 erores 
and promised a 30 per cent dividend 
for 1985-86. The company ended up 
with a profit of only Rs 6.9 erores. 
The shareholders were finally left 
with dud debentures. 

The management of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange has been blamed 
for many of the ills of the stock 
market. But BSE spokesmen say 
that they cannot control or check 
unreported transactions. They feel 
that 20 per cent of the volume of 
shares traded is not reported to the 
stock exchange because brokers 
want to avoid paying margin money. 
The stock exchange authorities are 
now waiting anxiously for the 
announcement which would give 
more teeth to the Securities Ex¬ 
change Commission to tackle these 
problems instead of packing it with 
bureaucrats as at present who do* 
not understand the complexities of 
stock market operations. The soon¬ 
er this comes about the better, be¬ 
fore a lack of confidence on the part 
of investors affects the buoyancy of 
the capital market. 

Olga Tellis 


_ PUBLIC SECTO R 

Tools down 


Central trade unions call for a day's nationwide strike 


O n 21 Januarv, central public sec¬ 
tor undertakings all over the 
country will grind to a hall for a day 
By staving awuiy from their work¬ 
place, most of the 3.3 million public 
sector men intend to register their 
protest against the Kajiv (iandhi 
government’s flirtation with 
frec-market economics The govern- | 
ment’s open door policy and its 
support to the private sector and 
multinationals, assert leaders of the 
central trade unions, will under¬ 
mine the importance and viability of 
India’s mammoth public sector 
Such a policy would not only affect 
the country’s economic independ¬ 
ence but also put the economy at the 
mercy of foreigners, runs their 
argument. Commented Monoranjan 
Roy, the veteran CITU leader, 
“Even in Mrs Gandhi’s time, the 
Centre wanted self-reliance But 




now, we are surrendering to the 
octopus grip of the imperialists.” 

The strike, called in defence of 
the public sector in India, has been 
I actively planned by four major 


Monoranjan Roy 



trade unions—the AITUC, the HMS, 
the CITU and the BMS—with tacit 
support from INTUC, the Congres- 
s(I)’s labour wing. Individual IN¬ 
TUC units in Bangalore and Hyder¬ 
abad will, however, support the 
strike openly. 

The unions’ 14-point charter, 
which has been supported by the 
National Confederation of Officers’ 
Associations, has met with mixed 
reactions. While some of the de¬ 
mands such as the halt to the policy 
of privatisation of the public sector 
and the prevention of the entry,of 
multinationals and monopolies into 
what has been the public sector’s 
domain are understandable, the de¬ 
mands to stop the import of technol¬ 
ogy and goods detrimental to indige¬ 
nous development can only be de¬ 
scribed as irrational. How can the 
import of technology be detrimental 
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to development? There is no answer 
forthcoming from the trade unions 
on this issue. Equally incompre¬ 
hensible is the demand to delink 
wages from productivity and to 
abrogate Article 311(2) of the Con¬ 
stitution which deals with dismissal, 
removal or demotion of government 
employees. 

The strike leaders, however, have 
stoutly defended the charter “Im¬ 
port of technology will lead to a 
surrender to the IMF or the World 
Bank. The jute industry has already 
been ruined. It is nearly a sellout in 
the name of modern technology By 
1989, BHEL will be operating at 
nine per cent of Us installed capac 
ity,” said the veteran CTTU leader. 
“Why should Vv^orkers suffer when 


there is no production? It is not the 
fault of the workers that production 
is low,” Monoranjan Roy claimed, 
justifying the demand to delink pro¬ 
ductivity from usages. He also cal¬ 
led Article 311(2) unfair. The West 
Bengal government, he pointed out, 
had given full democratic rights to 
all its employees. 

The charter also demands a ban 
on closures, layoffs, retrenchment 
of workers in public sector enter 
prises and the inclusion of the right 
to WMrk as a fundamental right in 
the ('onstitution Till these demands 
are met, workers must be given 
unemployment allowance, the char¬ 
ter says Other demands include a 
halt tci the practice of offloading of 
jobs to private contractors, immedi¬ 


ate commencement ol all w^age i 
negotiations in the publn' sector; ; 
enhanctMTient of the rate of DA to i 
ensure full neutralisation of the rise I 
in cost of living, no curtailment of ! 
trade union and democratic rights | 
through amendments in sttinding j 
orders, an end to arbitrary interven- | 
lion by the Bureau of Public Enter- j 
prises; and introduction of genuine 
workers’ participation in manage¬ 
ment 

Roy. hovve\er, admits that the 
strike may not have a far-reaching 
impact or result in an immediate 
cliatige in government policy “Bui 
It will jolt them And for ns, that is 
jusi the beginning,” he said. 

Srinjoy (liowdhury 


SPOR I S loo rwi AR 

Competition ahoy! 

But Bata indui still leads the ji^'ld 


T he vast untapped market for 
sports shoes has beckoned about 
2t) manufacturers, each jostling to 
find a niche for itself in an industry 
monopolised by Bata India Ltd, 
makers of the ‘Power’ brandname 
range of sports shoes. Most have 
already imported machines under 
the replenishnrent scheme but have 
not yet installed them A typical 
market entrant is the recently flo¬ 
ated company called Hyper Foot¬ 
wear Pvt Ltd. which has set up a Rs 
1.3-crore unit at Silvasa, Gujarat, to 
make sports shoes. Prakash Jain of 
Hyper Footwear avers that the firm 
intends to import designs of uppers 
from Italy and have them fabricated 
in Taiwan. The imports will be 
effected through REP licences. The 
firm expects to make 50,000 pairs of 
shoes (each pair priced at Rs 250) a 
month. 

Despite the flood of new entrants 
into the athileisure footwear mar¬ 
ket, sports buffs say that Indian 
sports shoes do not match the stan¬ 
dards of shoes made by foreign 
firms. Even Bata’s ‘Power’ shoes, if 
placed side by side with the ‘Power’ 
brand available abroad, is allegedly 
not of the same quality, according to 
those in the know. However, they 
remain the best in the Indian mar- 



Bata 3 sports accessories: reigning supreme 
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ket. Incidentally, ‘Power’ was the 
official shoe for the 1986 World Cup 
soccer in Mexico 
f^ata has now' a collaboration with 
Adidas of West Germany and it is 
still to be seen il the tie-up gets 
consummated. The government, it 
is learnt, has accepted the col¬ 
laboration proposal on the pre¬ 
condition that Bata India exports 75 
per cent of the production Market 
sources feel that this should not be 
! difficult,for Bata India already ex- 
I ports about Ks 15 crores worth of 
leather uppers. Nevertheless, the 
government has been strict in in¬ 
sisting upon export performance 
Thus, Bata India will be allowed five 
per cent royalty only on exports. 
Bata’s original proposal had pro¬ 
vided for 25 per cent exports and 
five per cent royalty on total pro¬ 
duction If Bata India accepts the 75 
per cent export clause, then it will 
have a vear to go into production of 


four million pairs of shoes and also 
sportswear and other accessories. 
Bata’s agreements with Adidas are 
now being finalised. 

The Bata-Adidas combination is 
considered by local shoe manufac¬ 
turers to be “lethal”. Adidas is the 
biggest name in the world for sports 
shoes and Bata is the biggest name 
in footwear in India. While Bata is 
sitting pretty on a 90 per cent share 
of the sports shoes market, it com¬ 
mands about 16 per cent of the 
aggregate domestic footwear mar¬ 
ket that includes even Kolhapui; 
chappals In other words, one in 
seven Indians uses Bata footwear. 

In fact, shoe industry managers 
had hoped that the government 
would not allow the Bata-Adidas 
collaboration to take off, fearing the 
creation of a further monopoly. 
Their argument was that since tech¬ 
nology and knowhow would be con¬ 
fined to Bata India alone, the deal 


“w'ould not benefit” Indian industry 
in general. “It will literally kill the 
Indian medium and small-scale shoe 
sector which can never compete 
with a multinational giant like 
Bala,” predicts an insider darkly. 

The paradox is that knowhow for 
really high performance shoes re¬ 
mains out of India’s reach. Bata 
India Ltd, wuth its 40 per cent fore¬ 
ign shareholding, has the knowhow, 
but the market perception is that its 
Indian-made sports shoes are not 
upto w'orld standards Their factor¬ 
ies use outdated moulds, »^uiis one 
difficult to substantiate argument. 
And while to a layman shoemaking 
looks simple—a,s the local mochi 
w’ould no doubt want to have one 
believe—the truth is that making 
sports, athletics and even casual 
footwear needs soi^histicated tech¬ 
nology Each sport aas a different 
requirement. 

Olga Tellis 


INDUSTRY 

Fair deal for aluminium? 

An increase in alntninium prices to compensate for cost escalations is proposed 


T he goveriii. ent is reported to be 
considering a proposal to in¬ 
crease aluminium prices to enable 
the industry to make up for the cost 
escalations that have occurred since 
20 December, 1985, when the prices 
were last fixed. The next revision 
was due in December 1986 but New 
Delhi is understood to be delaying 


the decision to make sure that it 
does not affect consumers. 

On the previous occasion, the 
rates of excise duty were lowered 
from 18.7 per cent to 12 per cent ad 
valorem on primary aluminium and 
from 28.6 per cent to 24 per cent ad 
valorem on semis. Nevertheless, the 
excise duty on aluminium continues 


to be higher than on other metals. 
The department of mines is in 
favour of a further cut in excise 
duty and is learnt to have taken up 
the matter with the finance 
ministry. 

What the industry wants is that 
the new prices be fixed on a realis¬ 
tic basis to compensate for the high¬ 
er costs and at the same time help to 
stimulate demand. When prices 
were last revised, Hindustan Alumi¬ 
nium Company (HINDALCO) had 
pointed out that the increase of Rs 
371 per tonne allowed to it “after 
long persuasion” was “nowhere 
near the actual increase in the cost 
of productioTi”, While regretting 
that the pricing policy “goes against 
the very principle of promoting effi¬ 
ciency”, the company suggested 
that the sale price should be fixed 
for all the producers uniformly as in 
steel and that they should be based 
on “normative data”, HINDALCO 
stressed that such an approach 
alone could provide the necessary 
incentive to a producer to econo¬ 
mise on the cost of production and 
reduce the sale price of aluminium. 


I inside an aluminium plant, escalating costs 
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What is also worrying the indus¬ 
try is that the demand for alumi¬ 
nium has not increased as projected 
by the Planning Commission. The 
Sixth Plan had envisaged a demand 
of 450»000 tonnes in 1984-85 but it 
turned out to be only 310,000 tonnes. 
Similarly, the production target in 
the Sixth Plan was 300,000 tonnes 
but in 1984-85 it was only 276,500 
tonnes compared to 192,000 tonnes 
m 1979-80. The capacity utilisation 
in the industry during most of the 
Sixth Plan period ranged between 
60 and 65 per cent mainly because 
of power shortage. The Seventh 
Plan has estimated the demand for. 
aluminium to increase from 310,000 
tonnes to 450,000 tonnes in 1989-90, 
during which period production is 
slated to touch 499,000 tonnes. 

An important reason for alumi¬ 
nium demand not picking up as 
envisaged is that its use is still 
confined mainly to the electrical 
industry even though there is 
tremendous scope for its consump¬ 
tion in other areas such as railways, 
marine industry and construction. 

A fallout of any revision in the 
prices of aluminium that the gov¬ 
ernment has to keep in mind is its 
impact on the finances of the State 
Electricity Boards (SEBs). At the 
beginning of the Sixth Plan, it was 
estimated that the commercial los-‘ 
ses of the SEBs during the plan 
period would be about Rs 4,400 
crores and that they would be able 
to mobilise Rs 3,500 crores to cut 
their losses. But, according to the 
Planning Commission, “the pro¬ 
jected estimates of reduction in los¬ 
ses could not be achieved in spite of 
the mobilisation of additional re¬ 
sources of Rs 5,200 crores due to the 
shortfall in revenue receipts and 
increase in operating costs”. In the 
Seventh Plan, these losses are ex¬ 
pected to increase to a whopping Rs 
11,757 crores (excluding subsidy) at 
1984-85 prices. 

Meanwhile, the acute power shor¬ 
tage which continues to persist in 
many states accompanied by pro¬ 
longed power cuts, unscheduled 
trippings and severe voltage fluc¬ 
tuations have been telling heavily 
on aluminium production. In such a 
situation, it remains to be seen to 
what extent a hike in aluminium 
prices would enable the units to cut 
costs and implement their schemes 
of modernisation. 

RJ. Venkateswaran 
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The year of the 
primary market 

1 1 H^s,s was till' year of rampaging? bulls, 1986 
had a cJistmclly bearish undertone. At the 
moiiu n!, The secondary market is showing signs 
nt taotions opiunisni and the end-November 
lith * s se(*in to he a thing of the past. In contrast, 
the primary market has grown at a remarkably 
stead\ pace over the last two years and is set to 
scale great heights in 1987 
(.^hialitativeiy, how’ever, the behaviour of the 
pniiiai v market in 198vS and 1986 w^as vastly 
diftmenl In the euphoric days of 1985 and early 
1980. numerous offerings—both large and 
smatl hv vanoLLs companies were lapped up by 
the puhlk Almost every issue was handsomely 
n\ ( rsuhscribed and the shares were initially 
guoled at large premiums. It became increasing¬ 
ly ddticuli for a small investor to get an allot¬ 
ment as the odds became prohibitively high. As 
tlui gs turned out, several such ventures proved 
to ne duds hhe premiums petered out and the 
in\ estoi's finally found themselves holding unsal- 
alile scni)s. 

In 1986 came the inevit¬ 
able reaction. Having 
burnt their fingers once, 
the investors shied away 
from all issues but the 
best wdth the result that 
quite a few issues 
bombed This had a salu- 
tory effect on the primary 
market: the second-raters 
were driven ou^ and only 
the strongest could ven¬ 
ture in Oversubscrip- 
tioii.-^ also came down t(» attractive levels Para- 
doMcalh, when the secondary mai ket crashed in 
end November, five new issues in a span of ten 
da\ s oflcred Ks 190 crores worth of instruments 
t(» ilie public and w'ere more than fully taken up. 
Two oi ihe.se, Reliance and Vareli, would have to 
I etui nearly Ks 550 crores of oversubscription. 

Of Tin; ambitions target of Rs 5,000 crores of 
capital issues in 1986-87, Ks 2,871 crores w'ere 
approved during the first seven months, w'hich 
makes ilie goal attainable If the trend set in 1986 
continues, there should he a number of sizable 
is.sues cimniig up lor subscription in the first part 
of 198’ Latest reports show that attractive 
tax-fice bonds from public sector undertakings, 
which are being phenomenally oversubscribed, 
are gtiiiug the hulk «)1 their funds from banks 
and mstitutions and not from the public. There¬ 
fore, these bonds may not compete with the other 
issues during the year. Then, wall 1987 turn out to 
be the year of the new issues? 



P S Raychaudhuri 
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At a glance 


DIVIDENDS 


Hakelite Hvinm is f ; 16 i fui 

1 V>K.S Hf) 

Halsara Hygiene Produet.s 2('' c 
< same) lor veai eiuled .10 .lone, 
im 

Hindiist^in Sugar IS r s.imt iffu 

VL‘01’ IMUjfO 11 .lllh 10,So,(Ml t ti 

lot ged (.Hpiiul 

.Mansingka industries I'’', rui 
\ e.ii emlcil,!(' lime, 1 OKo 
Oswal Agro Mills' ‘12^’r on en 
hanced equity capoal foi year 
ended 30 June. 1986 
Tube Suppliers. (1 ^ ) foi 
year ended 31 Deeembei 1986 
Voltas;22L usame) tor yeio en 
ded 31 August. J986 



Auroplast India* Kquity sha^e'^ rrf 
Ks ten each at pai worth Ks 12^ 
lakhs (HI 11 Kel>riiar\ 

Balkrishna Papei Mills* Kiglus 
issue <}f 1.^' f eemx ertible duheii 
tures of Ihe .iggj epaie lace \'aliie 
of Rs.Sl.l 60 lakhs 
Bomba> Silk Mills* 2 H~' lakh l.SS 
se('ured l edeeniahle eonxertihle 
debcMifutesol Ks 22S eacliiii the 
lirst week of f ehruai \ 


PRODUCTS 


Forbes Forbes Campbell: By ear¬ 
ly March, comany will manufac¬ 
ture hard re^in lenses in col¬ 
laboration wi^h Industre Ottiche 
Riunitt 

Fiitura Packaging (India): Five- 
laver him will bt manutaelured 
lot the ht'st lime in India for 
tit \ibli* packaging at a Ks 1.S8- 
lakh <.ompiitej-cont’’oiled plant 



j Muiijal .Showa* Ks 11 crore pin 
I u k I .ii (ill) uooH ill HHr\ana loi 
i iH.t.’ial H im e (»| w \s lakh h\ d 

i<tiilii h(-L k absHi bei s 

Vunam Oils. A Ks 381 lakh unit 
c(4Tiirig up at Vanarn. Union Tcrn- 
r(M*\ ot RfMidicherrv, to produce 
9.()()() truHies of refined nee bran 
oil pel annum 


RESULTS 


Oswal Agro Mills: Operating in¬ 
come Ks 90 01 crores (K.s 52 19 
crores J lor year ended 30 June. 
19X6 (boss profit Ks9X7 crores 
(Ks 6 80 cror'es i and net profit Ks 
1 21 crore^ 
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M,G. Ramachandran 


Lights, Camera, Action 


How the matinee idol of Tamil Nadu politics hides his 
physical infinnity behind charisma, a show of 
power and a pair of sunglasses 

L ife seldom imitates art. But when it does, the grand finale to any of his movies by putting 20,000 of 
consequences may often be disastrous be- his Dravida Munnetra Kazhagham {DMK) opponents, 

cause art, as it is generally known, is fre- including parry supremo M Karunanidhi, behind bars 

quently based on a willing suspension of and by getting 12 of the 22 DMK members of the state 

disbelief. And no one violates the borderline Assembly expelled from the House for the rest of the 
between life and art with more impunity than M.G term through an official resolution passed by the 

Ramachandran, the unflappable matinee idol of Tamil majority. In October last, in a similar show of grit, 

Nadu and the state’s chief minister for the tenth year MGR had fired 12 of his ministers, retaining mostly 
now. lightweights and political non-entities. 

In the first week of January, even the suspension of 

disbelief was far from willing~-at least for MGR’s This political swashbucklerism was all the more 
political opponents. In a surprise move towards the end surprising because it came in the wake of a massive 

of the year, the enigmatic Puratchi Thalaivar, or cardiac stroke, combined with a kidney failure, in 1984. 

revolutionary hero, had just re-enacted a sabre-rattling He still suffers from its after-effects. The kidney 
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transplant done at Downstate 
Medical Centre in New York, has 
not been entirely satisfactory And 
the stroke extensively damaged 
brain tissue in what is regarded as 
Broca’s area of the brain—a zone 
responsible for speech and lan¬ 
guage functions MGR carries the 
scar even today by way of conduc 
tion aphasia, a rather bizarre in¬ 
capacity to translate word thoughts 
into speech 

His eyes are tired behind the 
perpetual dark glasses His head is 
almost totally bald under the 
omnipresent wig and the fur cap He 
can rarely attend the Assembly ses¬ 
sions Cabinet meetings are often 
cancelled twice or thrice in a row 
because ot the chief minister’s in¬ 
ability to attend On occasions, when 
he IS sunounded by fans at the gate 
of the headquarters of his All India 
Anna Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagham (AIADMK) on Madras’ 
Lloyds Road, he can barely raise his 
weak hands up to make the V-sign, 
which means his party’s symbol, 
two leaves A clutch of officials 
and partymen has to constantly 
guard the ailing leader, who is un¬ 
able to grasp any finer point of 
statecraft, from the curious gaze of 
the outsiaer and the press 
The celluloid charisma has clear 
ly overtaken the man, carrying him 
to such frontiers of invincibility 
that he can get away with virtually g 
anything In India’s southernmost S 
state of 40 million, he remains ex- , 
actly ds Musinputhan, general 
secretary of the MGR Fans’ Asso¬ 
ciation, describes him “The 
greatest hero ’’ 

“//1 can be the ruler, 
these poor people will not suffer ’’ 
(Naan Aanai Ittal song from 
MGR s 1965 blockbuster Engaveet 
tu Filial) 

“i shall come to live 
in the virgin s heart ’ 

(Kumari Pennin Ulathiley song 
from Engaveettu Pillav 

I t is a pair of sunglasses that has 
generated stronger mesmeric 
currents than any human eye The 
hand, which had once brandished a 
sword, the flowing urmi, the gun 
and even the whip against the 
wrong-doer in film after film, now 
trembles with age and illness when 
held aloft in a pose of benediction 
but It still draws from the crowds 





Jayalailtha (top) and (below) V N JanakI 
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lusty cheers of praise The ubi¬ 
quitous fur-cap IS seen not merely 
as a device to hide the receding 
hairline it has acquired the emo¬ 
tional trappinjgs of the imperial 
crown 

For a decade now, Maruthur 
Gopala Ramachandra Menon, or 
simply MGR to his fans, has been 
wielding the reins of Tamil Nadu 
with the same firmness with which 
he had dominated the state’s gaudy 
but immensely popular silver 
screen And now, down with a 
dreaded expression impairment fol¬ 
lowing a massive cardiac attack in 
1984, and the consequent inability to 
stem the rot of dissension within his 
own All India Anna Dravida Mun¬ 
netra Kazhagham (AIADMK), 
MGR is proving his mettle even in 
what scriptwriters call the ‘crisis 
scene’ With the lights on and the 
camera rolling, his crisp com¬ 
mand of the hour is action 

In his recent political man¬ 
oeuvres, as in his films, he has 
composed all his stunts The action, 
however, was two-pronged, aimed 
at refractory elements in his own 
party as well as at (iis arch¬ 
adversary, the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagham (DMK) led by his one¬ 
time screenplay-writer and busi¬ 
ness partner, M Karunanidhi On 21 
October, one day before the Prime 
Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, was to 
announce the reshuffle m the Union 
cabinet, MGR dropped 10 of his 25 ^ 
ministers, including RM Veerap- , 
pan, the former manager of his film I 
unit, his longest associate in the I 
party and the undisputed number 
two in the cabinet Ironically, nine 
of the ten dismissed ministers were 
considered to be Veerappan’s camp- 
followers who had been waging an 
internecine battle to curb the influ¬ 
ence of Jayalailtha Jayaram, the 
38-year old former screen siren and 
the party’s 'propaganda secretary’ 
who vies with MGR’s actress wife, 

V N Janaki, for importance in the 
life of the chief minister 

Within weeks, MGR opened more 
fronts in the war While an unwrit¬ 
ten whip consigned both the Veerap¬ 
pan and the Jayalailtha groups mto 
total silence, MGR cracked down on 
the DMK with full fury Earlier, the 
DMK had thought that it could get 
an upper hand over the ailing MGR 
if only It could rekindle a statewide 
movement against the traditional 
bete noire Hindi It had planned a 
month-long agitation, beginning 17 
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November, which included public 
burning of pieces of paper in which 
would be written in Tamil the sent¬ 
ence from Part 17 of the Constitu¬ 
tion which lays down that “Hindi 
shall be the official language of the 
Indian Union". 

MGR did not pass up this oppor¬ 
tunity of humiliating his enemies 
and giving them a taste of his punch 
and grit even at a time when they 
had written him off. For a fortnight 
since the commencement of the 
agitation, the cops would wait at 
each venue of the incendiary agita¬ 
tion, forming a ring around the 
participants, and would round them 
up as soon as the flame touched the 
paper. And, instead of the police 
making the charges against the agi¬ 
tators seem lighter so that the trial 
magistrates could release them af¬ 
ter a day, they were charged with 
.sedition, making their release sub¬ 
ject only to a labyrinthine legal 
procedure. 

Of the 19,782 DMK agitators in 
jail now, the top brass includes, 
apart from party president Karuna- 
nidhi, K. Anbazhagan, MLA, Arcot. 
N. Veeraswamy. former MLC and 
DMK headquarters secretary, 
Anbhil Dharmalingam, former 
MLA, and P. Ponnurangam, MLA. 
Soon after the arrests. Assembly 
Speaker Paul Hector Pandian, who 
had been elected from Tirunelveli 
district on an AlADMK ticket and is 
a lawyer himself, overzealously dis¬ 
qualified 10 of the DMK’s 22 MLAs 
who had been arrested in the wake 
of the agitation. 

It was left to S.L. Khurana, the 
state Governor, to point out to the 
Speaker in a note that Rule 312 of 
the Assembly Rules, which sets out 
his residuary powers, did not autho¬ 
rise him to disqualify members. But 
an unflappable MGR immediately 
got his present second-in-command 
in the cabinet, and leader of the 
House, V. R. Neduncheziyan, to 
move a resolution asking for expul¬ 
sion of the 10 MLAs—just as the late 
Mrs Gandhi had been expelled from 
the House in 1978. “It was a blitz¬ 
krieg. Before we could say MGR, we 
found the size of our party in the 
Assembly cut to half,” says Nanjil 
Manoharan, the DMK legislator to 
escape the dragnet. 

The blitzkrieg continues un¬ 
abated, sparing not even the chief 
minister’s closest circle. The most 
startling, of them was the ouster of 
K. Mohandas, the 55-year-old mous¬ 


tachioed director-general of police 
(DGP) of Tamil Nadu who had come 
to the state from Delhi in 1976 as a 
CBI official to prosecute former 
DMK chief minister Karunanidhi 
before the Sarkaria Commission 
appointed by the Emergency Raj, 
but had soon risen as MGR’s .super¬ 
cop and his loyal private eye to keep 
inner-party dissension under check. 

For reasons that seem inscrutable 
even to many top-level bureaucrats, 
MGR returned from Delhi in the 


A touch of drama: meamarlalng Tamils 

a * * 

last week of December ’86, after 
attending a meeting of the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Centenary Celebration 
Committee, called Mohandas to his 
sprawling garden house near Guin- 
dy National Park at night and 
ordered him to proceed on two 
months’ leave. Mohandas applied 
for leave from the beginning of the 
new year, but MGR advanced it to 
27 December. Only weeks earlier, 
T V. Antony, who had seemed all 
pr werful as the chief secretary, was 
g> illotined in an equally unex¬ 


plained haste. 

Shortly after axing the 
heavyweights in the bureaucracy, 
MGR undertook repeated long tours 
through the state and began spend¬ 
ing hours at the party’s headquar¬ 
ters on Lloyds Road in downtown 
Madras. The characteristic touch of 
drama and unpredictability re-- 
turned to his actions. A special fiat 
brought the shutters doum on the 
state's burgeoning arrack industry 
from 1 January this year. 


MGR issued circulars to key depart¬ 
ments urging ministers to weed out 
corrupt elements. The renewed 
surge of activity at the AlADMK 
offices set off the speculation that 
MGR could possibly be planning 
another Assembly election simul¬ 
taneously with the impending polls 
in West Bengal, Kerala, Tripura, 
Haryana and Janunu and Kashmir . 
The speculation was based on the 
premise that the party nominees 
were all chosen by Veerappan at the 
time of thp 1984 polls, when MGR 
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was away for treatment in the US. heels of the earlier one, S. Raghava- 
*‘A mid-term poll is a distinct possi- nandam, the dark and burly general 
bility/’ says a senior minister in the secretary of the AIADMK, suddenly 
MGR cabinet had his long and thundering speech 

The canny judge of popular senti- interrupted when a messenger from 

ments as MCiK is, he realised as MGR brought him a note. On read- 

early as the middle oMast year that, ing it, Raghavanandam’s face fell, 

as an AIADMK rebel put it, “no He hurriedly concluded his speech 

successful script could allow the with the announcement that from 

hero to lie in sick bed for more than now on MGR himself would assume 

one or tw'o reels” Till then, he had the twin charge of the party’s presi- 

meticuloLisly avoided public appear- dent as well as its general secretary, 

ances for fear that he might lose his w'hile H. V. Hande, a medical doctor 

temper while Vcuiily trying to ex- and the state’s former health minis- 

press words that w^ere nevertheless ter, would become the party’s depu- 

formulated m his mind But he ty general secretary, 

shook off the initial 
hesitation and called a 
meeting of the 200-odd 
members of Ins party’s 
general council (the party 
has an elaborate hierar¬ 
chy, but no constitution 
yet) at the Sathya vStudios, 
the sprawling complex 
with four shooting floors 
owned by him at Adyar. 

As M(iR rode the 
podium, a large casket 
made of stainless steel 
glistened at his feet Its 
/jignificance became 
clear to the members 
when the tall and donnish 
Neduncheziyan inter¬ 
preted the chief minis¬ 
ter’s wish that they 
should slip int(' the casket 
specific complaints of 
corruption and inefficien¬ 
cy against ministers As 
the chief minister lis¬ 
tened with rapt atiention 
to every word uttered by 
Nedunchezivan, the latter 
also announced that the 
chief minister would soon 
drop some ministers ‘to 
tone up the working of the 
party” At this, the chief 
minister held up his two 
palms. Neduncheziyan 
promptly interpreted it as 
the sign that MGR would 
drop ten ministers As the 
chief minister nodded his 
head in satisfaction, it be- 
came clear to everyone 
that he was trying to bounce back Unpredictable, bilioua, perpetual- 
into centrestage once again, dispro- ly crossed by suspicion—MGR in 
ving the creeping suspicion both his post-illness spell may have 
within and outside the party circles bounced back in the eyes of his 

that he was indeed the stuffed admirers as the puratchi thalaimr 
general. but is looked upon in his close cir- 

another fateful meeting of the cles with increasing awe. Recently, 
general council close on the when he convened a cabinet meet¬ 



ing to decide on the size of the 
state’s annual plan, his ministers 
went into a huddle a day prior to it to 
hammer out a more agreeable pro¬ 
file of the state’s economy during 
the past year so that the chief minis¬ 
ter was not nettled by facts. On 6 
January, when the Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister, Veer Bahadur Singh, 
met MGR at the state secretariat, 
his cabinet colleagues, invited to be 
introduced to Singh, spent nearly an 
hour outside MGR’s chamber, none 
daring to send in word that the 
ministers were waiting. 

“The film industry has taught 
MGR to be humble, gracious and 
pleasant to others,” Jayalalitha had 
once cooed about her mentor. Her 
version can hardly be known now as 
she has lately cut herself off from 
the press under a special order from 
the chief minister. But Madras is 
agog with tales of the chief minis¬ 
ter’s increasing impetuosity and 
vengefulness, not to speak, of his 
boundless possessiveness about 
Jayalalitha, a woman younger by 32 
years. Last year, at a convention of 
MGR’s fans at Madurai, a young 
partyman had shown the gumption 
of getting too close to her while 
wrapping the ceremonial shawl 
around her shoulders. MGR re¬ 
portedly traced the man from the 
photograph, summoned him to Mad¬ 
ras and admonished him so severely 
that he was shaken afterwards. He 
was stripped of all party posts too. 

A special witness to MGR’s ire is 
K. Kalimuthu, the former agricul¬ 
ture minister and a Veerappan- 
loyalist, who was thrown out during 
the October reshuffle. Kalimuthu 
had then made some faint noises, 
commenting in the press that party- 
men should rally round MGR to 
save their great helmsman from an 
“anti-party clique” Kalimuthu was 
reportedly called to MGR’s house. 
While nobody seems to know what 
transpired the /e, he was not seen in 
Madras after that, nor has he 
spoken to the press since then. Even 
a leader of Veerappan’s seniority 
has to suffer in silence. Always an 
articulate man, he now refuses to go 
on the record lest it displease MGR. 
And, like all MGR-watchers, he 
knows that patience ultimately pays 
in this game and even though the 
wheel of fortune has turned away 
from him temporarily, it may re¬ 
volve again if he lies low for some 
time. 
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A t the back of MGK's new res¬ 
tlessness is the growing aware¬ 
ness of his speech handicap and, as 
the well-known editor of Tughlaq 
magazine, Cho Ramaswamy, ex¬ 
plains it, “the struggle within the 
man to overcome the handicap”, 
MGR’s doctors have now written off 
the possibility of his recovering 
speech (see box) because the num¬ 
ber of neurons responsible for ex¬ 
pression (speech and writing) dam¬ 
aged in his brain are just far too 
many to make it possible. But his 
cheerleaders keep dropping veiled 
hints of a wonder drug that Kanno. a 
Japanese doctor attending on him, 
had prescribed for him. “He has 
been 75 per cent cured,” claims V.V. 
Swaminathan, MGR’s current 
favourite who has replaced Veerap¬ 
pan as the information minister. 

MGR, perhaps, wants to project 
himself as “75 per cent cured”, a 
man who is finally on the trail of 
recovery, thanks to some myste¬ 
rious Japanese pharmaceutical 
wonder. Kanno was recently re¬ 
warded with a golden lotus, 
weighing nearly three kilogram¬ 
mes, with MGR, true to his form, 
showing no concern for rules. The 
customs authorities finally pre¬ 
vented the exit of the Rs six lakh 
lotus. 

However, MGR firmly believes 
that he can come out of the tunnel 
before long, a belief which Ramas¬ 
wamy attributes to a similar experi 
ence he had in 1967. In that year, 
M.R. Radha, a Tamil actor who had 
played the villain opposite MGR in 
several films, shot at him at close 
range following a dispute. The bul¬ 
lets passed through his neck region, 
grazing against his vocal chords. 
MGR had completely lost his voice 
as a result; only months of speech 
therapy, coupled with an intense 
effort, enabled him to find his voice 
back. 

But, as doctors point out, the ex¬ 
tent and nature of the present ail¬ 
ment is completely different from 
the one in the past, in which only the 
anatomical functioning of the vocal 
chords was impaired. “High areas 
are involved now, and the damage is 
far too great <0 be repaired,” says 
one of his doctors. But MGR, who 
never went beyond the primary 
school and believes in just following 
his instincts, perhaps, thinks that he 
can repeat what he did in 1967. 
Hence, his recent and deliberate 
public appearances, including a 


pathetic attempt to talk in front of 
the television camera three months 
ago announcing the creation of a 
new district, Chidambaram, out ol 
Tuticorin. His voice was slurred, his 
facial muscles were contorted, and 
the camera, after a minute or so, 
panned away in seeming embarrass¬ 
ment. 

His doctors speculate that words, 
though formulated strongly in hus 
brain, create a powerful illusion in 
him of having actually been spoken 
A similar incident happened during 
tnt SAARC conference in Bangalore 



Musiriputhan, general 
secretary of the MGR 
Fans' Association,says 
MGR is a greater hero 
than Chaplin 


Pirabhakaran round to accept it. 

MGR spoke on the phone to 
Pirabhakaran from Bangalore, but 
was totally incomprehensible. Find¬ 
ing It bad to repeatedly say “beg 
your pardon”, Pirabhakaran vague¬ 
ly said “yes”, and got into the next 
flight to Bangalore. Only when he 
reached the Karnataka capital did 
the LTTE leader realise that he was 
up against an unacceptable offer. 
He had to say ‘no’ politely, but MGK 
w^as livid 

The admirers of MGR are un- I 
fazed Says K. Rajaram, industries 
last year when J.R. Jayewardene I minister “Who says MGR delays 

files and does not under¬ 
stand them> I went to | 
Japan a fortnight ago, and | 
the file for my trip came | 
back duly signed by him | 
in just one day.” Rajaram | 
piled up examples to show i 
how quickly the mind of 
his leader worked. He 
said that when a joint sec¬ 
tor proposal to set up a 
Linear Alklyl Benzene 
(LAB) plant came up for 
consideration, “MGR took 
the pain to master the 
entire chemistry of naph¬ 
tha cracking”. But a for¬ 
mer chief secretary to the 
state government 
brushed it aside with a 
derisive smile, comment¬ 
ing thal MGR had “all 
along been poor on file- 
work”. In May last year, 
Governor Khurana had to 
write him a stern letter 
reminding him of lapses 
in cabinet and administra¬ 
tive procedures. During 
the 1980 elections, he 
even promised that he 
would bring down the 
price of the postcard, the 
poor man’s only vehicle of 
communication, oblivious 
that Post and Telegraph is 
a preserve of the Centre. 

“The only chemistry 
that MGR understands,” 
says the former chief 
secretary, “is the chemis¬ 
try of the box-office and 
the science of manipulating people.” 
That is, in fact, stating the obvious 
for a ham actor who could bluster 
his way to the topmost perch of the 
Tamil cinema and stay there for 
three decades. The MGR Manram, 
or his fans* association, boasts a 
membership of 18 million tt^ay 


announced that he was prepared to 
even trifurcate the eastern part of 
Sri Lanka. MGR undertook to Rajiv 
Gandhi that he w^ould find out the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) leader Velupiilai Pirabha- 
karan’s reaction to this new conces¬ 
sion and that he would even get 
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through Its 16,000 units in Icimil 
Nadu and 3,000 units outside m 
eluding the USA Canada and Au 
stralia Mandra Murasu or I he 
Voice of the Fans, is the daily fan 
newspaper commanding an audited 
circulation o! over 25,000 till 1978, 
when M(iK stopped acting in films, 
at least 500 of the state s 2,500 
theatres were screening one or the 
other of the 136 MGR films on any 
given day Kven today, says D 
Ramanujam, lamil film magnate, at 
least 100 theatres screen MGR films 
daily 

People connected with the film 
industry in Madras bubble with 
tales of MGR being worshipped by 
fans In rural Tamil Nadu, they say, 
MGR posters ate regularly mer 
chandised, smart entrepreneurs hir 
mg these out for women to sleep on 
for just one night Rent one rupee 
Dunng his tours, he is often offered 
soda water, a substitute for tea or 
coffee in the countrysides and after 
he had taken a sip, the leftover is 
put into a jar filled with water, 
which is then sold to the populace at 
SO paise a glass Adimai Penn (The 
Slave Girl), his 1968 superhit with 
Jayalalitha, is re-released to packed 



RmI Hfe with Jayalalitha In Admal Penn 



houses whenevei the whirligig of 
MGR’s favours tui ns towards her A 
tape of Marma Yogi, MGR's first 
super duper from the 40s with 
painted moon and alliterated dia 
logues, is hot property even now at 
all video rental libraries along 
Mount Road 


M gr had to climb a long, haid 
way to the top Born in 1917 
into a family of plantation labourers 
at Kandy in Sri Lanka, his handicaps 
were much more than just being 
poor He is in fact, a Malayalee, a 
Menon from Palghat, and therefore 
not naturally qualified to lead his 
Tamil flock with a Moses like fer¬ 
vour (it is only now that Pulavar S 
Rasu of the Tamil University in 
Thanjavur has done the white¬ 
washing with a work of dubious 
scholarship, Senthamiz Vehr MGR, 
tracing his ancestry to the Coimba¬ 
tore belt in Tamil Nadu) 

Driven by poverty, MGR, at age 
11, had the full warpaint on to join, 
at five rupees a month, the Madurai 
Original Boys’ Dramatic Company, 
an Itinerant troupe of child perfor¬ 
mers who, according to the fashions 
of the day, played all the roles 
Cinema was not yet the kmg then in 
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a variety of roles and missed a ride 
on the thermal current of popular 
ity. As Musuripiithan, general 
secretary of the MGR Manram and 
a sitting MLA, shrewdly observes: 
“MGR is no tragedy actor, no com¬ 
edy actor. Chaplin may be a great 
comedian, but MGR is a greater 
hero“. 

By the 1950s, however, the explo¬ 
sive blend of cinema and politics 
had set the Krishna on fire. Realis¬ 
ing MCiR’s pull with the crowd, C.M. 
Annadurai, the guiding spirit of the 
DMK movement, had taken him on 
the bandwagon as early as 1953. 
“The fur cap alone can bring 
crowds,” Annadurai used to say. 
And the fur-cap, coupled with the 
powerful oratory of Karunanidhi, 
then an aspiring scriptwriter, truly 
set the DMK’s fortune on a relent¬ 
less growth path, culminating with 
its capture of state power in 1967. 
For the Congress, it was the sound¬ 
ing of its death-knell, for it never j 
returned to power since then. 

MGR and Karunanidhi—the 
actors were too large for the stage 
of Tamil Nadu. They frequently 
clashed, and Annadurai alone could 
keep them together. After his death, 


south India, and the 'talkie’ was to 
arrive a full five years later. Sahas- 
ranamam, an octogenarian Tamil 
actor who knew MGR from the 
early days, observes that the rigor¬ 
ous drill at the 'boys’ company’ 
including frequent flagellation for 
minor lapses, must have given MGR 
the permanent chip on his shoulder, 
perhaps implanting in his psyche an 
endemic sense of insecurity. 

Years later, when MGR had rid¬ 
den the ladder of popularity with hits 
like Marma Yogi, Gul-e-Bakavali 
Alibaba, Rajakumari Nadodi Man- 
nan and Engaveettu Pillai, he was 
still venting his insecurity complex 
on fellow actors and production peo¬ 
ple, often, according to reports, by 
hiring technicians as his private 
informers. He obviously had to 
guard his flank against Sivaji Gane- 
san, then an immensely superior 
and up-and-coming actor. MGR had 
judged the threat shrewdly, found a 
fixed slot for himself, and had be¬ 
gun fiddling with all departments of 
film-making, including scripting, in 
order to be cast, in all the films, as 
the same do-gooder, the philan¬ 
thrope, the saviour of women and 
children, and the ultimate victor. On 
the other hand, Gancsan attempted 
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MQR discussing with Amerlcsn Ambssssdor to Indis, John Qunthsr Dssn 


Karunanidhi took a senes of hasty has himself acted with MGR in a Elavarasi in 1955, and soon became 
steps against MGR, almost prodding dozen films, “you must also learn to the superstar’s wile. Latha, Saroja 
him to break away in 1972, forming manipulate so that you stay there” Devi, and finally Jayalalitha— 
the AlADMK The subsequent years Through miles of corny films, with MGR’s conquests span decades and 
witnessed a groundswell in favour their tacky decor and theatrical cos- cut across cultures Janaki barely 
of MGfC, and the ground completely tumes, MGR has not only stayed at understands English, whereas 
slipped from under the feet of Karu- the top but has turned nonentities Jayalalitha had been educated in a 
nanidhi in the 1977 elections, follow- into formidable names Such as VN convent school and is, in fact, cre- 
ing which MGR was installed asCM. Janaki, the starlet wife of makeup- dited with writing an unpublished 
“It IS not enough to rise to the top man Ganapathy Bhat, who came to 450-page memoir, in English, of her 
in showbiz,’savs Ramaswamy, who act with MGR in Maruda Nattu private life with MGR 


Broca’s brain 

O n 13 October, 1984, MGR suf¬ 
fered a massive cardiac 
arrest accompanied by a tempor¬ 
ary loss of blood supply to the 
brain. The suspension in blood 
supply led to the rapid death of 
neurons, or nerve cells, along the 
path through which ‘word mes¬ 
sages’ are conducted to the de¬ 
livering centre of the brain. The 
name of this centre is the Broca’s 
area, located at the third frontal 
convolution of the cerebrum on 
the left-hand side in a right- 
handed person, such as MGR is. 
The syndrome is known as con¬ 
duction aphasia, because it is 
indeed caused by a failure of 
message conduction. 

Words, written or spoken, are 
churned out of a man’s acquired 
vocabulary which is pooled, 
together with sensations and 
memories of vision, into a zone in 
the cerebrum called the Wer¬ 
nicke’s area. Words, before being 
pooled into Wernicke’s area, are 
- decoded and processed through 
another one called Herschl’s 


area. A conduction failure be¬ 
tween Herschl’s area and Wer¬ 
nicke’s area will, therefore, 
cause incapacity to comprehend 
heard words and their intercon¬ 
nection. 

One of MGR’s doctors ex¬ 
plained that the aphasia in his 
case has clearly set in between 
the Wernicke’s area and the Bro¬ 
ca’s area—the point from which 
word commands are transmitted 



to the centres below. 

“So the man knows what to say, 
but cannot speak” said the doc¬ 
tor, careful not to be identified. 
Medical science, however, is yet 
unable to count the number of 
neurons involved in the conduc¬ 
tion of messages from one point 
to the other. But all neurons do 
not work at any time, and it is 
normal even for a htdf of the 
cells to lie in biological slumber. 

So, even with a 20 or 30 per cent 
impairment, it is possible to ther¬ 
apeutically wake up tnost of the 
cells, and combat the impair¬ 
ment 

In the case of MGR, the dam¬ 
age is estimated to be 80 per cent 
or more, though, as die doctor — 
said, “there is no way to calculate 
it accurately”. Its upshot: the 
words spoken or writtne by MGR 
will never be his own. He can at 
best corroborate the words 
spoken by others, or the text 
written by someone else. 

But then what is the wonder 
drug, the administration (rf which 
has supposedly led to MGR slow¬ 
ly recovering bis speech? “BOH* 
tics", replied the good doetdr. 
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T he administration of MGR may 
have been adrift for far too lone. 


X have been adrift for far too long, 

the state having slipped to the 13th B| 

position in the country s industrial W ^ 

map from third in 1962 and virtually f ■||| ^ 

all other indices showing a tumble 

when seen against growth states 

like Karnataka. Gujarat and Mahar< 

ashtra But the personality and H 

charisma of MGR are too complex, M 

may be too Byzantine, to be mea- V 

sured against statistical yardsticks . % 

To him. statecraft is an extension of I Hk 
big mythological films—with lofty I 
statements, layers of intrigue and k 
gorgeous women spinning webs oi w ^ JjS^ 

machination at the seraglios 
His several social welfare prog- 
rammes, including the nutiitious 
meal programmes feeding 90 lakh 
children, cost Rs 200 crore annually 
It may shock economists who would ■ > 

like to know from where the re- ^ ^ 
sources are coming* but an MGR ^ A 

enthusiast would immediately con j Mk 

nect It to his lines in Nadodi Mannan JWl. 

(The Wandering King). “Let the ^ 
poor be praised, and let the rich 
share their food with the poor His 

election promises even as late as >^|||^ 

1980 were greeted by the crowd Uu .. Mti t a fz SLu, -X-— 

with lusty recantations of his line in Distributing clothes to the poor 





the eternsi do-gooder 
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Engaveethu Pillai “Naan' Kuri- 
vaithal thavarathu thavarumanal 
kurivaikkamatten (If I know Til not 
achieve it, I’ll not aim at it) ” 

But the time and society are 
changing fast Ganesan. actor- 
politician K Bhagyaraj, matinee 
idol Kamalahasan nobody can quite 
fit into MGR’s larger-than-life role 
which, to an extent, is an anachron¬ 
ism. a flashback to the past, a relic 
from the period in Tamil Nadu’s 
recent history when the screen was 
the king On whom will fall the 
sceptre and the croun when MGR is 
no longer there^ 

On Veerappan, the dark and 
rooted ^organisation man’ who had 
for 20 years managed MGR’s con¬ 
siderable finances and knows the 
party like the back of his palm? 
Maybe But then it will also spell the 
return of Tamil insularity, a legacy 
from the days of Annadurai Could it 
be Jayalahtha. the buxom actress 
refusina to fade out? With her vib¬ 
rant links with the Conaressd), and 
liberal outlook, her choice may lead 
to a slow ebbing away of Tamil 
identity-complex. 

Through a glats darkly, it is lift to 
the ageing out inscrutable MGR 
alone to call the final shot. 

Sitmlt MItra In Madras 
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RHLIGION 


CALL TO REVOL T_ 

Will Muslims boycott the Republic Day function? 


C ontroversies have a way of 
rebounding on the unsus¬ 
pecting. The call given by 
the All India Babri Masjid 
Conference to Muslims in the coun¬ 
try to “boycott” the Republic Day 
celebrations this year to protest 
against the “continued occupation 
of the historic Babri Masjid since 23 
December, 1^49, and the regular 
performance of puja and darshan in 
the Masjid since 1 February. 1986”, 
apart from causing enough heart¬ 
burn and hostility, appears to have 
taken its toll on one person—Janata 
MP Syed Shahabuddin, who au¬ 
thored the draft declaration—even 
though !he signatories to the call 
includeu a former Congress(I) MP, 
Miizaflar Hussain. 

The controvery—which began 
with a rather delayed reaction in the 
press and the public—had obviously 
boomeranged on the most well- 
known name in Muslim politics to¬ 
day The Janata Party 
chief, Chandra Shekhar, 
was obviously embarras-^; 
sed, and promptly asked | * 

Shahabuddin to withdraw 
the call. Shahabuddin was pBRHHI 
at a loss: he had already * 
denied having issued the 
call, in the first place, : 

arguing that it had come 
from the Babn Masjid ^ 
Conference which had 
been convtMied by three ; 

organisations. So how : 

I could he withdraw it? But ,, • 

I then, if the call was not 
I withdrawn, he faced the V 

I prospect of being expel- 
I led from the Janata Party. 

J'he call to boycott all 
! functions on Republic 
Day had been issued by 
the Babri Masjid Confer- 
ence convened in Delhi on 
21 and 22 December, 

19 8 0, b \ three c o - 
sponsors, the All-India 
Muslim Majlis-e- W B 
MushawaraCs Central L 
Committee for the Res 
toration of Babri Masjid, 

Babri Masjid Action 
^ommittee of Uttar 
"Hindesh, and the Babri The Ram ji 


Masjid Action Committee of Delhi. 
On the second day of the confer¬ 
ence, at the end of the deliberations, 
a declaration on the Babri Masjid 
was adopted. 

“The draft declaration was pre¬ 
pared by me and placed before the 
house by me, based on the discus¬ 
sions that went on for two days,” 
said Shahabuddin. “All the sugges¬ 
tions and ideas were put in a certain 
logical form. It was seconded by 
Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait, who had also 
presided over the inaugural session 
of this conference. There were a 
number of other speakers who made 
certain amendments, some of which 
were incorporated.'"’ The 
declaration was released 
to the press on 23 Decem¬ 
ber, 1986. 

rhe document which is 
clearly divided into four 
parts, also has a pream¬ 
ble. Part one is addressed 



to various authorities, part two is 
meant largely for the Muslim com¬ 
munity and part four is addressed to 
the Hindus. The controversial por¬ 
tion of the six-page document 
appears in part two. It reads; “The 
conference calls upon the Muslim 
community not to participate in or 
associate themselves with the 
observance of the Republic Day on 
26 January, 1987, except those indi¬ 
viduals who are on official duty.” 
Said Syed Shahabuddin; “The word 
‘boycott* has not been used. What we 
are talking about is non¬ 
participation in the observance of 
Republic Day We are not talking 
about not observing the Republic 
Day. we are only calling upon them 
not to participate in the official 
observance of the Republic Day.” 
The Janata Party leader went on; 
“We are protesting against the 
apathy and insensitivity of the gov¬ 
ernment of the dav in thinking that 
no problem exists about 
the Babri Masjid, and 
their not having taken the 
slightest step towards re¬ 
solving this controversy 
which has become a 
national issue. In their iv¬ 
ory towers they seem to 
think that the problem 
does not exist, or it will 
melt awav into thin air. 

I “So we are telling the 
government that we do 
not like the way you have 
slept over the problem for 
a whole year^and there¬ 
fore on this day of rejoic¬ 
ing, we shall voluntarily 
deprive ourselves of the 
joy of participation in the 
observance of the nation¬ 
al day. We shall not re¬ 
spond to your invitation, 
we shall not participate in 
your programmes to 
bring home to you that we 
think that you are acting 
against the national in¬ 
terest, the Constitution 
and the secular order by 
assuming that there is no 
problem at all. In fact, 
what I am saying is that 
our appeal is to uphold the 
secular foundation of the 
Constitution. The occupa¬ 
tion or the conversion, if I 
may say so, of a historic 
mosque into a temple, the 


performance of puja I 

-within the precincts of a I 

The Ram Janambhoomi temple in Ayodhya and (inset) Syed Shahabuddin historic tliosque which J 
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Supporters of the Majlis-e-Mushawaiat protest against the Allahabad High Court’s judgement on the Ram Janambhoomi issue 


luis hetMi Ihei’e Ifn 4S() \ lwv^ hLi- 
tantly violales the treedoni (!i leli- 
uion guaranteed m the ( onstitutien 
And il the authorities either .u 
quiesce lu, oi sleep ovei, the con¬ 
version of a mosque into a temtde 
lor a whole y(‘ar, are the\ hemp 
faithru! to the C onstitution’^ Thv\ 
are nor. 'rhen. il thev are eelehrai 
inp the Kepublie Day, ilie\ are mil 
celebrating it smeiu'ely riierebire. 
we shall not join it " 

The president ot the Hahn Ma‘^iui 
Action Committee, Uttar Fradt'sli, is 
Mu/aflar Hussain Said Suahahnd 
tlm ‘ilussam declared, not onlv ai 
the conference but also in piiblir 
meetings, that he is a C'onpiessman 
and shall be a f'onpressnian " I’lie 
final session at winch the coniro\er- 
sial declaration was adoptedi was 
chaired by one of the most promin- 
enl Muslim leadeis in the con 
iitry , Maiiiana Imdat Sahri. ex¬ 
mayor of Delhi and a well known 
freedom fiphter 'I'he coord mat ion 
committee set up bv the conferein. e 
cuts across party lines and has 
amonp its members S\'ed Abdullah 
Bukhari, the Imam ot Jama Maspd, 
Atzal Hussein, general secretar\’ ol 
the Jamaat-e-Islanii, Muzaliar Hus¬ 
sain, a Conpressd) leader. >A’ed 
Ahmed Haslimi, presideiu ot the 
Janwadi Bartv and an ex MB, /alar 
E Ab Jilaiii, who is close to Maulaiia 
Asad Madni of the Jarnial-e-Ulema- 
e-Hind, and therefore close to the 
Congress. A/am Khan, a Lok Dal 
MLA in Ur. Sultan Saluhuddin 
Ow'aisi, president of the All-India 
Ittehadul Muslemeen of Hyderabad 
and an MP, Ibrahim Sulaiman Sait. 


MB and piesidenl ol rhe Intlian 
Union Miisiim l,eapue. Sv(‘d Shaha- 
Iniddin of llu' Janata Bart\', and 
/ult iqiiarullah, president of the 
Muslim Mailis and a formei minis 
icr in tile cabinet ol Cdiaudliury 
C haran Smph 

commented C'onpressd) MB Aril 
Mohammad Khan "'Uhe Babn Mus- 
]ul (.'onterence, or lor lliat rnalter 
ain ot pamsation, has ever\’ ripht to 
Ail Its priexances B>ut we should noi 
trv to undei'mme tlie preslipv and 
dipmlv nl The country which has 
pi \ en us tins riphl 1 am p,omp to air 
m\ priexanccs but not in a inamier 
whicli would uiidenmne I he ]ire 
stipe and dipnitv ot the Republic 
1 )a\, a s\ mhol of (.'onstitutional rule 
in the country How can we tell a 
setiioii ol die iieople not to I'lariici- 
n.iii m the icioicmp'^" Mr Khan 
pointed out tliat theie was no use 
splitting hairs over the ixssolutiou 
“Ihivcolt aiul 'non participation' 
mean the saint ihmp "I'liere is hard 
ly anv dilleiciue hetu’cen the two," 
he avers I'lie tirebrand youth lead¬ 
er I eels lhal there were other means 
ol protest ‘A'ou lia\'e tiu .utlKial 
remed\', other lepal and consliUi- 
tional methods, and the political 
channel " 

Mr Khan added that "the jn’otest" 
was not aimed at drauunp ihe pox- 
erniiienl's attention to the Bahri 
Masjid issiu’ "It IS a tieltherale and 
well-thouphr-out stratepy with the 
purpose ot cieatmp a sense ot m- 
security amonp the Musbms so that 
the leadership finds it easier to 
exercise influence over people who 


are scared " Jo substantiate his 
point, he said that the Muslim lead 
ersliip was pickinp up only those 
issues udiich had a tremendous emo- 
ti(»nal value, 

J'lus is for Ihe first tune since 
independence that a call to boycott 
Republic Day has been piven What 
IS n that lias emboldened the Mus- 
lim leaderslnp'-' AnsW'ered Mr Khan 
"1 think this is hapinmmp because of 
the newdoimd respectability the^j 
ha\'e pained as a result of the cen 
tral povernmenl's dt‘cisions They 
leel tliat ihtw are dealinp with a 
po^ ernmeiit lhat w orks - under 
pressure And this kind nl f)ressure 
lias \ leided results over the last two 
\e.irs '’ Ant Mohammatl Khan 
pointed out lhal the C'onpressH ) had 
the iarpest uumbei' of Muslim MBs 
and MLAs, and 'thoupli this call was 
piven on 12 Deccu’ibci’, B>S(). nobodv 
ol anv conseqiienc< imoiip the Mus¬ 
lims in the Coripiess, except Mufti 
Mohammed Syed, tiad condemned 
or e\'en criticised the rabidly com¬ 
munal and divisive declaration." 

Ihe Brime Minister, of course, 
has condemned the call and said 
that no responsible Indian would 
bovcott tlu‘ Republic Day 
Appareiitiv. the Uonpresst I I’s policy 
of apt)easinp Muslim fundamentai- 
isis has taken Us loll, the party has 
now been lorced into a position in 
which It can neither aflord to lose 
any more sympathy amonp the Hin¬ 
dus, especially vvith Assembly elec¬ 
tions in many states round the cor¬ 
ner, nor can it, at the same time, 
allow the nation to be insulted. 
Nirinal Mitra, New Delhi 
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POLITIC S 

MORE LOYAL IRAN THE KING 

Indira loyalists launch nru pans 


V ithalbhai Patel House in New 
Delhi on 6 January looked like a 
picnic ground Its sprawling lawns, 
where nine years ago Indira Gandhi 
had raised her own banner—the 
Congress!I)—were crowded with 
chaat sellers, sweet meat vendors 
curious onlookers and scores of 
khadi clad people Savouring the 
warmth of a winter sun, women 
chaperoning their kids haggled with 
hawkers even as yesterday s men 
like Pranab Mukherjee Gundu Rao, 
Jambuwantrao Dhote and others 


leader of Mrs Gandhi’s stature and 
charisma nor the kind of storm 
troopers whom she could collect 
around her when she split the party 
The convention which launched the 
RSC was thinlv attended and of 
some 4,000 odd delegates who had 
gathered under the shamiana the 
bulk was from West Bengal, the 
home state of Pranab Mukherjee, 
who had been working overtime to 
raise a parallel Congress ever since 
Rajiv (landhi threw him out of hn 
cabinet last year 


Dr Sisir Bose, Rajya Sabha member 
F M Khan, MLA and former leader 
of the Opposition in Tnpura Ashok 
Bhattacharjee, former Maharashtra 
MLA Jambuwantrao Dhote, Kam - 
lapati Tnpathi’s son Mayapati Tri 
pathi, Gundu Rao, and Pranab 
Mukherjee 

The declaration, adopted at the 
day long convention, was an 
attempt to build a pro left image 

Rajiv Gandhi’s economic policy 
being one of its mam targets of 
attack, there was little choice but to 
use leftist cliches like “inner-party 
struggle” and “between the forces 
of reaction and the forces ol prog¬ 
ress” The 16-point programme 
spelt out in the declaration sets for 
the parly the task of fighting the 
“new leaders’ of the Congress(I) 



All th* Indira loyallata (from I to r) SisIr Bose Prakash Mehrotra J R Oiiota j Pranab Mukharjea and Gundu Rao at tha oonteranca 


gathered under a shamiana for a 
ew beginning Pushed to the side 
ines by the new Prime Minister, 
jiv Gandhi these man took a leaf 
out of Mrs Gandhi’s book for their 
survival they launched a new party 
labelled as Rashtnya Samajbadi 
Congr^jtfCRSC) or National Social¬ 
ist QMqji^ss and claimed them- 
selvftt t^^e the real inheritor s of 
Mrs Gandhi’s legacy 

t, then, the RSC has neither a 
»-- 


Apart from Pranab Mukherjee 
who IS the president of the party and 
former Karnataka chief minister R 
Gundu Rao, those in the party’s 
frontline can hardly claim to have 
any significant following The ten- 
member working committee of the 
party consists of former Assam 
GovemoiPrakash Mehrotra, former 
AICC(I) general secretary from 
Orissa Shyam Sunder Mahapatra, 
Congress(I) MLA from West Bengal 


who form a “neo-fascist oli 
garchy ” 

The new crusaders propose to 
forge a national alternative to the 
Congress!!) But informally they 
say that the party can at best be an 
“instrument” to unite all opposition 
parties This was clear from the 
Ime-up of the guest speakers at the 
convention Among the guests who 
pledged support to the RSC were 
Menaka Gandhi, president of the 
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Rashtriya Sanjay Vichar Manch, 
and Congress(S) leaders Sarat 
Chandra Sinha and K.P. Unnik- 
rishnan. 

The declaration also dwells at 
length on agriculture being the “hub 
of economic planning” and lays 
emphasis on cottage, village and 
small scale industries. Gundu Rao 
who had once said that he liked to 
dress in ‘terylene’ and saw no need 
to dress in khadi or invoke the 
Mahatma in his personal habits be¬ 
cause he was “young and much 
handsomer” seemed to have 
changed his views on austerity to 
approve the party’s programme 
which spoke of the need for eman¬ 
cipation of the poor and better deal 
for the underprivileged. 

According to Pranab Mukherjee 
the economic policy of Rajiv Gandhi 
would land the country in a “serious 
crisis,” by September this year and 
the crisis would reach its peak in 
1988. Interestingly, though Mr Gan¬ 
dhi’s policy of “privatisation” was a 
whipping horse for RSC, the party 
was silent on the role of the public 
sector in the national economy. 

The Prime Minister’s accords m 
Punjab, Assam, Mizoram and Kash¬ 
mir also came under fire. “No true 
Congressman,” Mr Mukherjee .said, 
“can reconcile himself to the posi¬ 
tion” that the Congress does not 
represent the Sikhs, Assamese, 
Mizos or the Muslims in Kashmir” 

Amidst all the sound and the fury 
against the ruling party at the Cen¬ 
tre, there is a down-to-earth realism 
among the new party’s leadership. 
For snstance.PranabMukherjee and 
his associates are aware that their 
fledglingparty can at best create a 
few embarrassments for the C.on- 
gress(I). However, Gundu Rao, who 
presented the declaration .said that 
the RSC would contest all the I,ok 
Sabha seats in the next elections. 

The Congress(l) high command, 
on its part, appears to have taken 
the RSC seriously as was evident by 
the presence of 50-odd “sleuths” at 
the RSC convention. The “sleuths” 
of Youth Congress(I) who hang 
around Opposition party offices to 
gather information could easily be 
identified. Otherwise the conven¬ 
tion was eventless—apart for a brief 
moment when one Bir Bahadur 
tried to put in a good word about the 
Prime Minister and earned the 
wrath of the “Indira loyalists” who 
were about to beat him up. The 
police intervened to avoid an ugly 
situation. 

Patralekha Chatterjee, New Delhi 


pol.nics 

A SPLIT IN THE FAMILY 

Kamhipati Tnjnithi turns against his son 


makesstrange bedfellows. 

It canalso wreck families as 
octogenarian Congress(I) leader 
Kamlapati Tripalhi has realised in 
his twilight years. He must be 
rueing the day when in April last 
year, in a fit of anger against the 
growing influence of Arjiin Singh, 
he shot off his now famous leuer to 
party president Rapv Gandhi com¬ 
plaining about the mess in the party | 
and blaming Kajiv (iandln’s key 
confidantes for it 'I’har was the 
signal for the dissidents and the 
discarded in the party to rebel open¬ 
ly. That was also when the seeds of 
Kamlapati Tripathi’s present mis¬ 
eries were sown. 

As the dissidents led by discarded 
finance minister FTanab Mukherjee 
and former Karnataka chief minis¬ 
ter Gundu Rao met in New Delhi 
early this month to raise a party of 
their own, Tripathi was fighting a 


Mayapati Tripathi and others of the 
family. Chandra Tnpalhi's objec¬ 
tions against her errant brother-in- 
law are understandable: at staike 
was not only her own political fu¬ 
ture but also that of her husband. 
Lokpati Tripathi, who is a minister 
in UP and aspires to become the 
chief minister. 

Kamlapati Tripathi could doivery 
little to turn the tide. Mayapati Tri¬ 
pathi was thrown out of his resi¬ 
dence and took refuge in the retir¬ 
ing room of the New Delhi railway | 
station. Said Chandra Tripathi: “It 
broke my heart to see Mayapati 
leaving the house. But how could we 
have let him work against the Con¬ 
gress living under the same roof 
wdth us?” When Kamlapati Tripathi 
asked his son to leave, he told him 
how sorry he was to do this to him. 
“But, as you know, I am still the 
working president of the Congres- 



(Leftto right) Kamlapati Tripathi, Chandra Tripathi and Lokpati Tripathi 


losing battle to keep his family 
together. Arriving in the capital 
from Varanasi on 3 January, three 
days before Rashtriya Samajbadi 
Congress was formally born, he 
spent a sleepless night debating on 
his future course of action. The 
choice was between his old party, 
the Congress, which he had served 
for over 60 years and his second 
son, Mayapati Tripathi, w'ho had 
joined the dissidents’ camp. 

The next morning, his daughter- 
in-law, Chandra Tripathi, who is a 
Congress(I) MP, helped him to make 
up his mind: Mayapati Tripathi, 
having crossed the floor could not 
possibly share the same roof, she I 
told her father-in law. Although 
Chandra Tripathi, as an MP, is enti¬ 
tled to separate accommodation for 
herselT she lives with Kamlapati 
Tripathi, sharing the residence with 


s(l). Yes, I have resigned. But the 
resignation has not yet been formal¬ 
ly accepted.” 

A bruised and broken Kam¬ 
lapati Tripathi, who is a virtual non¬ 
entity in the party since Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi made him resign his party post 
in November last year, lives in a 
make-believe world of his own with 
daughter-in-law Chandra in charge. 
“Our house in Varanasi is a family 
property and I cannot make 
Mayapati leave that,” she says even 
as she sheds a few tears for her 
evicted brothei'-in-law. “Mayapati is 
an orthodox Brahmin. He does not 
even take onions, he never takes 
food outside. I do not know what he 
is going to eat in the railway retiring 
room. Maybe he is starving. But I 
am helpless”. Blood, evidently is not 
thicker than politics. 

A Special Correspondent, Delhi 
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MAHARASHTRA 

COLLEGES OF SCANOAL 

B.Eii siu(icnt\ taken fot a ride 


( Corruption in the sphere of 
education has a way of 
Maharashtra chief ministers. The 
previous CM, ShivajiraoPatiMViJ- 
anKekar , had to quit after the MD 
marks scandal involving his daugh¬ 
ter. His successor, S.B Chavan, too, 
appears to have run into a brewing 
storm involving thousands of B.Kd 
students in the Marathwada region 
who seem to have been taken for a 
ride 

The chief minister has every 
reason to be unnerved as several of 
his close relatives as well as some of 
his cabinet colleagues are allegedly 
involved in running unrecognised 
B.Kd colleges—they have earned a 
tidy sum by collecting capitation 
fees ranging from Ks 5,000 to Rs 
50,000—nr are guilty of admitting 
more siudenls than is permitted 
under university rules. The result is 
that about 5,560 students of several 
B.Kd colleges in the Marathwada 
region are not being permitted to sit 
for the final examinations this year. 
What IS more, many of the students 
had to sell off what little property 
they had to pay for the abnormally 
high capitation fees demanded by 
the colleges But they have refused 
to give m without a fight, much to 
the discomfiture of Mr Chavan. 

Spearheading the two-month-old 
agitation is Vishnu Dhobale, an 
embittered but determined man 
Two years back he had joined the 
B Kd course under the Marathwada 
University and studied diligently in 
the hope of getting his degree. But 
jusi when the final examination was 
round the comer, came the shock¬ 
ing news: he had been debarred 
from sitting in the qualifying ex¬ 
amination by the university. 
Reason: the college where he stu¬ 
died was not recognised by the 
Marathwada University. 

The agitated students are now 
demanding that they be allowed to 
appear at the examination. Nearly 
725 of them have already courted 
arrest and have subsequently been 
released by the courts. Said Vishnu 
Dhobale, the fiery president of the 
Vidyarthi Samyukta Kriti Samiti, 
“For two months we had been seek¬ 
ing an appointment with the chief 
minister but we got no reply. Even 
when the Assembly session was on 


in November/December at Nagpur 
we tried for an appointment but in 
vain The chief minister did not 
even listen to us when he came to 
Marathwada, which is his region. 
Now, because we have come - about 
2,000 of us from all over Marath¬ 
wada—in a morcha to the Mantra- 
laya he has agreed to meet us.'’ 

“Earlier when the Prime Minister 
had come to Aurangabad we had 
threatened to demonstrate before 
him, but Sharad Pawar prevailed 
upon us not to cause any problems 
He had promised to speak to the 


Chief minister S.B. Chavan. in trouble 

Union education minister of our 
problems but we have not heard 
from him since, though we kept our 
side of the bargain,’’ complained 
Dhobale. But the meeting with the 
chief minister on 7 January, 1987, 
was far from encouraging for the 
students S.B. Chavan maintained 
that he was unaware of the brewing 
discontent among the examinees. 
When the students asked him if he 
was also ignorant of the fact that his 
.sister-in-law’s son-in-law. Dr 
Ramesh Patil, was running two un¬ 
recognised colleges in Aurangabad 
and had made several crores of 
rupees through capitation fees, the 
chief minister replied that he heard 
about It only a few days back after 
which he immediately removed Dr 
Patil from his position qs officer-on- 
special duty in the chief minister’s 


secretariat. 

Ramesh Patil was a doctor in an 
ESIS hospital before he joined the 
CM’s secretariat in June 1986. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards, in October, 
Patil opened two colleges in Auran¬ 
gabad but failed to have them recog¬ 
nised by the Marathwada Universi¬ 
ty. This, despite the fact that the 
state’s education minister, Ram 
Meghe, had written to the universi¬ 
ty authorities saying that the gov¬ 
ernment was thinking of recognis¬ 
ing Patil’s colleges. Ramesh Patil 
then xeroxed the minister’s letter 
and put out advertisements in four 
major newspapers of the region 
calling for admission to his two 
colleges. Two other relatives of S.B. 
Chavan—Sridhar More and Pandur- 
ang Patil—are also reported to be 
running unrecognised colleges 
offering B.Kd. courses. 


There are a total of 27 institutions 
in the Marathwada region which 
offer B.Ed. courses. Sixteen of them 
are non-grant aid colleges, which 
means that the promoters can col¬ 
lect capitation fees from the stu¬ 
dents. But 13 of these colleges have 
not been granted affiliation by the 
Marathw'ada University while the 
other three have not observed the 
admission norms laid down by the 
university. Prominent among these 
is a college run by Balasaheb 
Jadhav, the Maharashtra minister 
of state for rural development. His 
college was given permission to 
admit 80 students to the B.Ed. 
course but over 300 students were 
enrolled. Dilip Deshmukh, brother 
of revenue minister Vilasrao De¬ 
shmukh, also runs a college which is 
known for violating admission rules 
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with impunity. Even the chief minis¬ 
ter is reported to be running a B.Ed. 
college which had previously been 
denied affiliation by the Marath- 
wada University. But when S.B. 
Chavan became the CM. he pt the 
government to recognise the institu¬ 
tion. 

The Marathwada University last 
year appointed an inquiry commis¬ 
sion headed by Prof. Dole, principal 
of Udaygiri College, to study the 
problem. The committee, which 
submitted its report on 19 Novem¬ 
ber, 1986, suggested: “Permission to 
open a B.Ed. or an engineering col¬ 
lege amounted to bagging a ‘kalpa- 
taru’ or a ‘kamadhenu’ for the man¬ 
agement . Many had benefited dur¬ 
ing the regime of Vasantdada Patil 
who had opened the floodgates Shi- 
javirao Patil - Nilangekar’s suppor¬ 
ters had their chance when he 
ascended to the chief ministers 
throne. Later, S.B Chavan obliged 
his acquaintances to offset the in¬ 
justice done to them. A government 
resolution stating that a B.Ed. de 
gree was not essential to get the job 
of a teacher would ensure the do 
sure of the B.Ed. colleges that have 
proliferated of iate.” The remark 
sums up the deep anguish and con¬ 
cern of all honest academicians ab¬ 
out the state of affairs prevailing on 
the educational front in the state. 

According to the agitating stu¬ 
dents, the Marathwada University 
authorities are themselves to blame 
for the widespread corruption. Ev¬ 
ery year, since 1982-83, hundreds of 
students bribed a section of the 
university officials and sat for the 
B.Ed. examination, they alleged. 
The university put its fool down 
only when the colleges refused to 
give money. As a remedial measure, 
the students have demanded from 
the chief minister that at least for 
this year all the B.Ed. students be 
allowed to appear for the examina¬ 
tion, that non-grant colleges be 
closed down from the next 
academic year and the system of 
collecting capitation fees be abo¬ 
lished. Moreover, a high level com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to look 
into the malpractices. 

As the CM or the Marathwada 
University authorities are yet to 
take a decision on the fate of the 
piipils who have been debarred 
from appearing in the B.Ed. ex¬ 
amination this year, the students 
have decided to launch a state-wide 
agitation which might prove to be 
S.B. Chavan’s undoing. 

Olga Tellis, Bombay 


ORISSA 

LAND FOR THE ASKme 

Will opponents swallow CM Patnaik's bait? 


T he unprecedented swelling of 
the Congress(I) dissident ranks 
appears to be driving chief minis¬ 
ter J.B. Patnaik against the wall. 
With the very survival of his gov¬ 
ernment at stake, the chief minister 
is now looking for ways to appease 
not only the dissidents but also 
members of the Opposition, govern¬ 
ment officials, businessmen, rela- 
nves"uf politicians and even journal¬ 
ists In short, anyone who could 
possibly be of use. His latest ploy is 
the distribution of government land 
in the state capital, Bhubaneswar at 
prices five times less than 
the market rates. The jp 
notification of 27 Decern- ip 
her, 1986, which set up a _ 
general administration 
department (GAD) direct- 
ly under the CM for the 1||| 
allotment of a thousand 
plots has, naturally, re¬ 
sulted in a tremendous 
rush to secure plots in a 
city where land is ex¬ 
tremely scarce and well 
nigh imjipssible to ac¬ 
quire. 

The ‘brainwave’ of land 
dislnbutionSs not wholly 
new As early as 1979, the 
then Janata chie! minis- J.B. Patnaik 
ter Nilamoni Koutray wIfeJayantI 
faced a challenge to his authority by 
a large section of his party legisla¬ 
tors. And his government had come 
up with a Tiotificalion on not very 
different lines. However, the early 
1980 parliamentary elections wit¬ 
nessed a resounding Congress(I) 
victory and it was the new J.B. 


J.B. Patnaik (top) and hla 
wife JayantI Patnaik 


High Court against this alleged 
abuse of power. What should be 
cause for discomfiture for the Pat¬ 
naik government is that the peti¬ 
tions have been admitted by the 
court. 

Strangely, the Patnaik govern¬ 
ment IS undeterred In fact, it has 
assumed greater liberty this time in 
that It IS now ‘choosing’ the allottees 
for the prime land. While the lottery 
system to select allottees during 
President’s Rule in. the Seventies 
has been discontinued, the stipula¬ 
tion of reserving “certain 
. j percentages” of plots for 

^ f economically weaker sec- 

mk tions, defence personnel, 

and people like milkmen 
and barbers has also been 
if given the go-by. The 

“green card holders” 
coming under the family 

- planning programme 

have also been excluded, 
notwithstanding the gov¬ 
ernment’s lofty decision 
as recently as November 
1986, that “eight decimals 
of land will be givtm free 
of premium against four 
decimals now given” to 
ip) and his cfiuples with two or less 
itnaik children. Not only that, 
the state government has assumed 
the right to allot “some bigger plots 
at some places” (the number and 
sizes of these plots have not been 
specified). And to enable the prr 
viieged few to corner more than a 
single plot, it has been made possi¬ 
ble, for the first f>me, for both 


Patnaik government which finally 
impleniented th#^ land allotment de¬ 
cision. With several, alterations, of 
course- it distributed land among 
the influential, such as MPs, MLAs 
and High Court judges. Even Dam- 
barudhar Pathak, who belonged to 
Assam and who retired as the state’s 
Chief Justice last year, was allotted 
a plot. To make matters worse, un¬ 
usually big plots were ‘allotted’ to 
Jayanti Patnaik, J.B. Patnaik’s wife 
and MP, and to the then ‘super chief 
minister’ Basant Kumar Biswal. 
Though the controversy was initial¬ 
ly suppressed by dint of a comman¬ 
ding majority in the Assembly, two 
Janata l#ders have now moved the 


‘major’ children and their parents to 
apply for land* 

While this distribution policy may 
appease the people'who matter’, it 
will also rake in a tidy sum of Ks 5 
lakhs to the government’s kilty, 
given the rush for application 
forms. While each application form 
costs Rs ten, it is expected that 
there will be 60,000 applicants. 
What is saddening is that the citizen 
of Orissa can no longer look to his 
government for a solution of his 
problems for, the Patnaik govern¬ 
ment is supremely unconcerned ab¬ 
out his plight. For Patnaik, survival 
is the overriding consideration. 
Sarada P. Nanda« Bhubaneswar 
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PUNJAB 

HGHTING AN ELUSIVE ENEMY 

Can Ribeiro win the battle against terronsts^^ 


I u 1 io Francis R i beiro, 

•I P u n j a b ’ 8 director 
^^enerai of police (l)GP) 
and popularly referred to 
as siipercop, got fresh 
honours recently when he 
■was declared Man of the 
Year by The Telegraph, a 
daily published from Cal¬ 
cutta, and Frontline, a 
fortnightly from Madras. 

And Ribeiro has further 
reason to feel elated: he 
has defeated none other 
thap Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi and West Ben- 
igar chief minister Jyoti 
Basu in the popularity 
ratings. The honour is a 
reflection of the people’s 
explicit faith in an honest, 
determined and hard¬ 
working police officer 
who epitomises the na¬ 
tion’^ battle against rabid 
terrotjism. But sadly, it 
appears today that the man who 
began "his career as a journalist is 
fighting a brave but losing battle in 
the troubled state. Said a senior 
Punjab Police officer. “We only 
pray that like Mrs Gandhi, Punjab 
should not prove to he Ribeiro’s last 
battle. Already they (the terrorists) 
have made one very bold and daring 
attempt on his life ’’ 

Ribeiro, who took over as the 
Punjab Police chief in March 1986, 
has also started realising that the 
Punjab problem cannot be solved 
with the gun and that dealing with 
the terrorists is a time-consuming 
and uphill task. Speaking to Si’ndav, 
Ribeiro remarked: “People must 
realise one thing very clearly: ter¬ 
rorism cannot be totally wiped out. 
We can only bring the menace under 
;qOhtrol. At present terrorism is, 
lunfortunately, not under control.” 
JRibeiro has the guts to face the 
reality and speak the truth. In fact, 
terrorism has been on the rise ever 
.since Ribeiro took over as the DGP. 

, In 1985, terrorists killed 63 people 
in Punjab but in 1986 the toll shot up 
to an alarming 520. Ribeiro and his 
men hit back and arrested a number 
of terrorists. Bpt the menace was 
far fromVover. i 

The terrorists are. undoubtedly a 


determined and orga¬ 
nised lot Ribeiro has 
even stopped propagating 
his theory of 'bullet for 
bullet’. He openly admits 
that the Punjab terrorists 
are a highly motivated 
and committed lot. “Put,” 
says Rebeiro with gr^t: 
“We will fight the terror 
ists though it is going to 
be a long-draw'n-out bat¬ 
tle. We cannot allow the 
terrorists to be on the top. 
What we need today is a 
high degree of motivation 
and dedication in the 
force: to be prepared to 
die in the fight against 
terrorism.” 

Recently, the escape of 
Roshan Lai Bairagi and 
Manjit Singh Bhindi, the 
two dreaded terrorists, 
from police custody near 
Amritsar, and the inci¬ 
dent in which a contingent of the 
CRPF went berserk in Brahmpura 
village in Amritsar district have 
somewhat tarnished the image of 
Ribeiro. Regarding the escape of 
the two terrorists, the police chief’ 
has not been able to provide any 
explanation and this has given rise 
to speculation that they had been 
killed by the police. A section of the 
press has pointed an accusing fin-, 
ger at Ribeiro, and the government 
is yet to contradict the story. 

The incident at Brahmpura vil¬ 
lage on the night of 27 December ’86 
only added to the woes of Ribeiro. 
An embarrassed Ribeiro admitted 
that the CRPF men did commit ex¬ 
cesses in the village. Brahmpura 
has a predominantly Sikh popula¬ 
tion and the dreaded terrorist Avtar 
Singh Brahma belongs to this vil¬ 
lage. On the night of 27 December 
Avtar Singh entered the house of a 
villager who hires out public 
address systems and started mak¬ 
ing provocative statements against 
the CRPF over the microphone. The 
house, incidentally, is adjacent to 
the village gurdwara. When the 
CRPF contingent posted outside the 
village arrived on the spot to arrest 
Avtar and his associates, they had 
already fled. In desperation the 
DGP Ribeiro ^ 



Rising militancy in Punjab 


CRPF men entered the gurdwara 
and roughed up the priest. They also 
bear up a number of villagers in¬ 
cluding a woman. 

The Brahmpura episode created a 
storm in the state and chief minister 
Surjit Singh Barnala had to order an 
enciiiiry into the incident A case 
was also registered but the rebel 
Akalis and the new acting chief of 
the Akal Takht, Darshan Singh 




“Ragi”, were not satisfied with the atrocities” The people responded chorus groups sang songs eulogis 
CM’s action They demanded the and over 70,000 people assembled in ing well Jmovvn terrorists 
arrest of the guilty CRPF men and the village on that day A number of Tlie 7 January public meeting at 
the immediate withdrawal of the top rebel Akali leaders including the Brahmpura indeed came as a big 
central force from the state Dar former Akali Dal chief Jagdev jolt to the Bamala government 
shan Singh even used the Brahm- Singh Talwandi, Baba Jogmder Quipped a Punjab watcher “Barna- 
pura incident to rouse the Sikh mas Singh and Captain Amrinder Singh la is used to such setbacks He 
ses against the ruling government were among those who addressed knows that his chair is secure as 
He issued a call to the Sikh Panth to the public meeting, frequently in- long as the Delhi durbar is happy 
assemble in Brahmpura on ^ .'anu terrupted by pro Bhindranwale and with him " 
ary to protest against the CRPF pro Khalistan slogans Professional Sanjeev Gaur, Chandigarh 




■SrM)\V g PORTS 

Why do we do so badly 
in sports? 

( hit jn't'jof tttatii (’ //i iittentalioiuil sports itn'cis 
( oiiiiiiucs to he below pur 


I ' luil.'i sLMir lo -lOO athk’ics I 

tin* StHiiil (ranii's last | 

\’('at riifV' I L'liii’iifil wjth )Mst I 
^0 nualais, nl \^hK’h weu* | 
hi uii/t‘ And. {)! t Ik. I iv c ^olds. i 
j l(»ur w'nn In' P I I'sha Lilnne ! 

L\cm in Mni’.la d!,M'j[)iiiK’ inlcTiia- I 

tK)n<d roiiiprt Itloin^, Imha has .saen d ' 
m.‘iK'ra! slida In ho( !n \, llu'I omikm’ ; 
\\ni Id k'ad«'» ^ r,r,\\ l.ni in tjualil> Ini 
tin* si\ nalmn diainj^inns' lYopliv. 
In hMiihall ilir .\siad ^okl 

iiUKlaliisis n(i\^ dit imi r\nn reach 
the (jLia) ler-I mat slapr nl ,in A.siaii 
I Ininaiaa imt In hadniintnn. Prakash 
I Padilla - e was the iasi nl the front- 
I raiikin,; iiiternalinnal cnnipetitnr.s, 
j that ton. iiuite a len' \ears aj^in In 
I iact, (‘\cet)t l(K .some stalislicallv 
! imnnr spni ! like cricket and 
I anuiteiir hilliard.s, India has been 
i dniaiJ, IckIK m alnin't e\er\ clisci 
pime 


Surelv, the earlier generations did 1 
not product' a plethora of .^iiper 
stinrtsmen. the source nl which has 
nnasterinaslv dried What is it that 
ails Indian sport^ Is it a fjerieral 
improvement in standards else- I 
where^ A lack nl interest m sport in 
the counlin ^ Is the system so fac¬ 
tion ridden ihat no improvement 
can he made'' Or. do we lack the 
basics ol ml rastruciure, coachmf^ 
and diet 

One will have to entet' a veritable I 
labyrinth t(» discover the reasons | 
lor our repeated lailuies The most I 
obMous amonn tliese is the process | 
of selection for international events 
lake, lor instance, the A\siad squad 
! for the Seoul Games 'I’he contingent 
I came in for severe criticism from 
I se\ eral quarters Talented (kjiideep 
I Kumar was e^cltided from the hock- 
I e\^ team allegedly because he was 


the son of a f ormer national selector 
who IS currentIv out of favour with 
the powers-that-be. Eric Arnold, the 
result-oriented Australian coach 
who had named the aquatics squad, 
was not allov\ed to accompany the 
swimmers Keasoiv ‘^Arnold is a 
loreinru'r It is not our practice to 
send foreij^ners with Indian teams,” 
as an lOA spokesman said. This was 
not true, because the late C'lric Milo- 
van, a Yuj^oslav coach, accompanied 
the Indian fofitball team to competi¬ 
tions abroad ritimately, ten aqua¬ 
tics officials went to South Korea, 
hut wit.hout the only person who 
could, perhaps, have made a differ¬ 
ence in the medals tally. 

/'vrnonp the “also missing?” and, 
perhans,one of India’s most versatile 
hopes, was Anita Sood, She was i 
excluded on a “technical fault" The 
list seems endless Ten ^rapplers 
were chosen for ^A’ceo Roman 
wrestling, a style which has little 
lollovvmn in the countr>'. The wrest¬ 
lers were not even familiar with the 
rule.s It was not their fault that they 
lared very badly, d’he Asian (iames 
were for the officials only, and 
there were more than the required 
niimbei At the other end of the 
scale,there was criticism over the, 
selection of Soma Dutta, because I 
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shehadnot attended all the training 
camps. But she was the only shooter 
to win a medal 

A prominent leaiiire of India’s 
performance was the helow par 
showing oi most siiortsmen The 
scores, distances and timings re 
corded in Seoul were wa\ Ix-low : 
those recognised and approved at | 
the selection trials. Without level! ' 
ing direct accusations, Indian Olyni- ; 
pic Association (lOA) president \’ C ' 
Shukla said “We have io find out , 
whether drugs were usedtoenhance ' 
performance levels during the i 
Inals. We also have to determine ' 
whether there were an\ irregiuai’ 
ities m the matter ot tinongs in 
some events and scores in dust. 

I plines like shooting andarchery” 

I A major aspect ul our piepara- 
I lions was the standard of coat lung 
It IS a fact that National institute ot 
Sports (NIS) diplomas do not aiiio- 
matically ensure high lewis oi -pro 
ficiency Consider what the ID/V. \\\ 
us report to the government on the 
Asifid, said “Our svstein o( ; 
coaching is outmoded C’hina, Japan ; 
(and) Korea trained their proh;ihle : 
sportspet sons the year round lor at > 
least four years. rhe\ maintain 
their !isl of probables, which is ! 
about double the maximum allowed i 
in a competition This total is giM'ii . 
intensive and concentratixl training | 
for as long as two to four years and ; 
then, m the final reckoning, the i 
excess is dropped. They have a ! 
procedure of holding ‘Merit Trials' | 
once in thi’ee months, based on i 
which an individual retains his posi- j 
tion in the selected list, or is j 
dropped " ; 

Idle report goes on to state that 
‘ we are still banking heavilv on the 
meagre expertise of our NIS 
coaches (NIS d(>es not even have 
coaches m all disciplines in >viiich 
we participate).■’ The lOA considers 
two alternatives, one, “to send (.'U ' 
probables abroad for long periods of 
time where best coaching in that 
particular game is available” and 
two, “obtaining the services of the 
best available foreign coach for a 
long duration of time, say two or 
three years, or more, so that thor 
ough grounding and training can be 
given to our sportspersons 'Che 
foreign coach should be helped and 
assisted by selected Indian 
coaches.” We have opted for the 
second alternative, with the proviso 
that a ‘B’ or ‘C’ grade coach should 
not be brought, merely because he 


SIM)\^ SPOIMS 


IS madeavailahleunder the cultural 
exchange programme 
Former world billiards champion 
Michael Ferreira, while suggesting 
the same measure tecl.> liial lore- least third position Margaiet Alva, j 
ign coaches with pro\en records minister of stale for sports, claims ! 
should he imported il our coaches that U was the lOA which insisted on j 
are not good enough “Foreign is not the lliird jilace cr'itenon Whigtlien, j 
necessarily a dirty word," he savs can take Hie blame lor the jioor ! 
Fa/ii Ahmed, the Badminton Ass<! pertormance'^ Fa/il Ahmed points j 
ciation of India (l^Al) president, hs finger at the NFS, “When the NIS ! 
hiiuever, hlanuvv “tae ftirmer direc- j protected JO gold, 15 silver and M I 
lor, NIS (R !. Anand), whose pur j bron/e medals (for the ‘«S6 .Asiail), ! 
pose is lo deal with all sports imp.ir j against the eorresiiondmg 1982 fi I 
tialh (but who) IS himself the presi | guies ot IS, 19 and 25, I had asked ! 
dent ot anational associatioivmd is a j them not to talk about gold, but ! 
member ot the lOA executive i 'lolled gold'" Kiviewmg the per- | 
board {fie h.'is) one leg m iMdlii and I lormanee, Ahmeii said rueliillv ; 
•lie olhei in Fatiala And the' “M\ remark was t.iken lightly Hut | 
co.'iehmg liangs m between 1 d(' not now. tiu' whole picture is with the i 
want t<» blame the* coaches, who did nation ’ The* NIS s imi’ealislic pro- I 
iheir best " ga.non, combined with the tact it’.al ; 

the whole* co.'tclimg c’xercisc was | 
mtialF, the I()/\ had dctcianined i a comic drama, made tlu* j^osnion i 
tisat onls Asian or (.’ommon- more contusing klu* national led ! 
weaith-)e\el gold medal w inneri^ i eialions started talking ahoiw cleai* ' 
would be included m I lie squad The | mice up to sixth position so th.U they 
sports mimstrv, however, insisted | could not only look al'U'r the im j 
that lhn\l position at the Asian level tercsL-^cjt ihe idaversancl uphold the | 
be the criterion d’he lOA then i Olympic spirit, liut also ihcir own | 
went a step turlher, accepting the j mleresis After all, the lessei* tlie ' 
“ceriiticale of merit" (awarded to ! iuimbt*r ol athletes, the fewer the 
sportsmen attaimiig up to sixth | otticuils to accompanv them Fa/il ; 
place in an event) contention of the | Ahnu‘d had at iiiat time pointt'cl out ; 


Hockey, once champions, now nowhere on the international scene 




national lederalions However, it ' 
was decided that the government 
would bear the cost of only those i 
participants who tiad reached at i 
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that there was “absenteeism of play¬ 
ers f rom the camps and a lack of 
interest (But) m a country where 
there is no discipline - which is a 
must lor progress m sport — no- 
hodv dared question it 
Wax hack in the then presi¬ 
dent of the InternatKHial Olympic 
C ommittee (!()('). Avery Brunda^e 
\isiied India Asked what he felt 
was the mam reason for the shabby 
state of Indian sport, he had com¬ 
mented rhe concentration of pow- 
t*r m a few hands and to limited 


I 


SIM)\^ sroKTS 

zones and lack of confidence in 
Indian leaders of sports by the pub¬ 
lic are the mam reasons for the 
awful state of affairs in this couii 
try.” Quoting Brundage. a long-time 
promoter of sport in Calcutta. B B 
Himmatsingka, goes on locastigate 
officials of the national federations 
as being merely “self-seekers" in a 
lengthy memorandum he has re 
cently submitted to Prime Minister i 
Kajiv (Jandhi. 

Ahmed is more voluble and 
direct. Says he* “If the lOA presi¬ 


dent had not been allowed to con¬ 
tinue as chairman of SNIPKS (Socie¬ 
ty for the National Institutes of 
IMivsical Kducation and Sports) af¬ 
ter he took over as lOA chief, India 
today would not have faced this 
shameful situation The two offices 
should have been kept separate as a 
basic norm 'Fhc Asian Ciames and 
India’s performance were secon- 
i darv to the lOA president, who ex¬ 
ploited the NTS (which came under 
SNIPKS) to be installed as the 'king 
(jf sports’ in the country. 


‘The lOA knows how to pass the buck’ 

Margaret Alva, sports minister, feels the need for more initiatives 


Q: Why is the government not 
allowing top athletes like P.T. 
Usha to participate in interna^ 
twnal events? 

A: (Angrily) Why don’t you ask 
me if Usha is wanting to go out 
again? For the last three months, 
after she came back from the 
Asian Games, she has had no 
proper training. We have asked 
the federations to submit a prog¬ 
ramme for the next four years on 
what kind of training, coaching 
and international exposure these 
athletes need. Except the athle¬ 
tics federations, none have cared 
to submit their reports on what 
went wrong at Seoul. The athle¬ 
tics federation gave me their 
report on the Seoul Games just 
ten minutes before they made it 
public at a press conference. 
Even if air tickets are sent, we 
can’t let athletes go for every 
event abroad. It is not a question 
of foreign trips. Especially for 
Usha. We had discussions with 
her coach. We have asked him to 
give us a detailed report on what 
kind of exposure she needs. 

Q. The lOA had first stipulated 
that only the first rankers in the 
last Asiad would be eligible. Why 
did the government relax eligibil¬ 
ity criteria tp third position? Ulti¬ 
mately, sixth position became 
the cut-off point. What was the 
idea of letting so many athletes 
go when we know they are not up 
to international standard? 

A: Firstly, it was the 10A presi¬ 
dent who said only first rankers 
shppld. go, not us. Then there was 


such a rumpus that he modified 
it to the third position. We 
agreed and we said we will pay 
for all the expenses. Then came a 
letter. The lOA was demanding 
that the eligibility criteria be 
relaxed to the sixth position. We 
stuck to our stand that only the 
first, second and third rankers 
are eligible. The lOA said let the 
government not pay. We told 
IOA,‘‘ D'.o what you want”. Now 
they are turning around and 
saying that the government re¬ 
laxed its stand. What is interest¬ 
ing is that V.C. Shukla was not 
even present in Parliament when 
the lOA’s report on the Asian 
Games was discussed. He told 
me he was busy in his constituen¬ 
cy. The lOA knows how to pass 
the buck, but let me tell you, the 
“coaching and monitoring com¬ 
mittee” which had been set up 
prior to the Games had lOA as a 
member. Mr V.C. Shukla was the 
chairman of SNIPES which su¬ 
pervises the NIS at Patiala and 
the LNCP, Gwalior, SNIPES 
looks after equipment for the 
sportsmen and sportswomen. Mr 


Margaret Alva: new Inltiati>)^e8 



Shukla was SNIPES chairman 
for three years. What was he 
doing? 

Q. Is there any move on the 
part of the government to exert 
pressure on Mr Shukla to resign 
from IGA since, from what you 
say, it is clear that he is largely 
responsible for India's dismal 
peiformance? 

A: What can the government 
do? lOA is autonomous. lOA, 
anyway, blatantly defies minis¬ 
try guidelines. The rule is that no 
official can hold a position 
beyond two terms but look at the 
lOA secretary general. He con¬ 
tinues to hold rank, even after 
two terms. 

Q: Who would you hold re¬ 
sponsible for India’s debacle? 

A: Blame me if you want. But 
that does not solve problems. 

Q: What was your reaction to 
India's performance? 

A: Obvious, isn’t it? As an Indi¬ 
an, I felt bad. But let me say that 
in many events, not ail, our 
athletes improved their records 
and bettered our national re¬ 
cords. Yet that was not good ' 
enough to be converted into med- , 
als. 1 think I owe it to the sports 
people to say they tried. 

Q: What do you think needs to 
be done and how far can the 
government help improve India’s 
sports performance? 

A: I think what is needed most / 
is greater coordination between 
sports bodies and the govern- 
mrat. We are going to have one ,. 
national body wfaidi will coordin;* 
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In tlu* war ot words tlial followed 
the Seoul Cianies, a lieu a I ions 
a^iainst llie lOA eliief and oxlmi the 
•sports tninisler. Marearei Al\a, 
were levelled by several people 
Areheiv lederation ehiel \' K 
Malholra, himselt a \ ice-pri‘suient 
ot the l()/\. questioned the nitinber 
of ollieials and seini oli leials 
accompanying V.C. Shiikki to Seoul 
In Parliament, Mrs Alva had to laec 
a barrage of questions ahdut the 
large entourage, which iiRiuded hei 
businessman husband I'a/il Ahmed 


ate training, talent search We 
must bring some discipline in 
our federations. 

Q: What are the broad outlines 
of your sports pohey '^ 

A: We have introduced sfaiie 
schemes which we feel will go a 
long way in improving our stiorrs 
standards. Under the Sports Au 
thority of India (SAD, a national 
talent search competition tor 
children below 12 years was held 
recently. We selected 1.S6 chil¬ 
dren this year and they arc being 
put in sports schools adopted by 
SAI for specialised training in 
certain sports. It might inleresi 
you to know that we arc giving 
Rs 5 lakhs to each of these 
schools to improve their sports 
infrastructure and not one of 
them is a public school. A special 
cell is being set up to monitor 
these children. 1 also believe that 
sports should be made broad- 
based. One lakh is being given to 
each district per year for de¬ 
velopment of rural playfields. 
We introduced this scheme this 
year. We are also scouting for 
children from the circus com¬ 
munity in Kerala who can be 
trained for gymnastics. Every 
since I took over—that’s one 
year back—the basic thrust has 
been on talent scouting, training, 
and broad-basing of the rural 
structure. We’ve set up an expert 
committee headed by K.P. Singh 
Deb, MP, to review the coaching 
schemes in the country. That’s 
very important. The committee 
has just submitted its report. I 
couldn't off-hand comment on 
the recommendations as I ha¬ 
ven’t gone through it as yet, 
Interviewed by 
Patralekha Chatterjee 

L '■ 
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slM)\^ .SPOIMS 

elaborated on the theme, charging 
that the intention of the joy nde was 
to bring back duliable goods 
through I he green channel at the 
Indira (tandhi airpoM 

I ^'^veryone, howevi.*)', is generally 
jagreed that rewards to both 
sportsmen and coavhes is to(T hiile. 
Although P 'i Usfia nelietl morethan 
Ks si\ lakh.s III cash and kind alter 
Seoul hers is the exception which 
pioves !he rule M.D \'alsamnia, 
gi allied iLjsl Ks dS.OOO for her nicd- 
alw’lnn'ne r»erlorniance, relused 
lilt olfei Slu‘ was among the v ery 
lew K) have been giv’en a rewaid As 
Miciiael l-cneira savs “A top-class 
sport Milan has necessanh' to com- 
pmnnse wilh the matter of earning 
1 h\ ing Ni\ hours or more of prac- 
iite. phis lelated activities such as 
exiiuses and conditioning, leaves 
haitliv anv lime and energy lor 
Piopiess and growth m a job I am 
not lalkmg ahoiit a post like a glor- 
ilR‘d tierk m a public sector under¬ 
taking - he shtiuld have something 
thai enables him to hold his head 
high and do what he is supposed tti 
do,toi the htinoui*of hiscouniry and 
I he gloi \ ol sports " 

1 ormer cricket captain Bishen 
Singh Hedi I eels that "the spoi ls 
s( ene is pathetic since thei'e is no 


n 


Bishen Singh Bedi, 
former Indian 
cricket skipper: 
"We are not sports 
conscious. We are 
only obsessed 
with sports when 
we face a debacle " 



system to promote sports at the 
highest level If we have people like 
K I Usha, it is despite the system 
V\’e arc noi sports-conscious We ai e 
only obsessed with sports when we 
lace a debacle. The problem m the 
sports set-up IS that nobodv' is 
accountable 'I'he vei'V lact that 
sporls figures nowhere in the 20- 
pom! programme is indication of 
the lU'gh.cP The sporls ministry is 
non-fimelional and there are too 
main agencies treading on each 
nlher's toes We should adopt the 
strategy ol the communist countries 
whei'e eveiv thing is done by the 
govc'rnment 

rite Piarne should all go to cricket. 
Said Mkha'd ferreira “ I he strang- 
lehold that i ricket has on the im¬ 
agination of the sftorlmg public” has 
led 10 this chaotic situation. He 
decried television's cricket hia.‘^ and 
asks ‘Why not other sixa ts:'” Door- 
diirshan's force-feeding u| crukel 
apart f ei reira sli esses the need for 
adequate lacilities lor improve¬ 
ment I he lack ol tartan tracks, 
.ntificial siirlaces for hijckey and 
leiiiiis shoes. fibrt*-glass i)oles, 
amminiiiion. laekets, balls and shul- 
ilevocks--and the illogical prepara¬ 
tions lor international meets are 
some ol the laetcjrs resulting in pcior 
pel loi'inanees abroad. 

K 1. .Anand, the NIS director for 
lo vears. retired at the end of last' 
vear Today, he is chairman of the 
technical committee and chief co¬ 
ordinator for the year-end South 
Asian IVderaiion (iarnes as well as 
the National (iarnes Anand believes 
that “Indian sports has no base at all 
today ” He I eels that "in our schools 
and universities, which are the 
nurseries tor sports talent, the sub- 
tect IS neglected. In the miernalion- 
al aiena, you will find that most 
participants from developed coun¬ 
tries are from universities In the 
Asiad, barely four or five Indian 
girls were from universities. There 
are hardly any schools with covered 
gymnasiums. But* since schools do, 
pot have the facilities, how' can 
sports be made compulsory? Calcut¬ 
ta, for example, will stage the SAF 
(iames with one artificial track. 
Seoul had 12. But, with funds being 
made available at last, the govern¬ 
ment’s sports policy will start tak¬ 
ing effect—though it will take some 
time to build the facilities. In many^ 
cases, however, the state govern¬ 
ments will have to raise a matching 
grant—which another jjrdblem.” 
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^phe subject of providing basic 

1 facilities has been debated for 
decades. Former Union sports 
minister Jaichandra Singh had plan¬ 
ned the construction of multi¬ 
discipline stadia in every district in 
the country. But Mrs Alva has not 
said anything about it 

Sports infrastructure, equipment 
and goods should form part of an 
overall sports policy. The govern¬ 
ment, in fact, has many such 
schemes—but at the time none 
Several policies have been mooted, 
but none implemcmed. “In 1982, the 
national sports pohcy was formu¬ 
lated in consultation with the lOA 
by the All India Council of Sports 
(AICS) when I was the chairman,” 
said Shukla. “It was accepted in 
1983 and was adopted as the nation¬ 
al sports policy by the state go\cnv 
ments, the sports council and the 
Parliament when Buta Singh was 
the sports minister. But the irony of 
the situation is that nobody is aware 
of the existence of the policy. 
Perhaps we should hang a big board 
in front of the lOA office, so that 
people know about it.” 

rhat was the last sports policy— 
as usual, not adopted. But, even as 
another is on the anvil, the salient 
points of the previous one should be 
noted. Said Shukla: “The mainstay 
of the policy is that talent must be 
saluted and brought out right from 
the school level. We had suggested 
the government’s financial involve¬ 
ment of at least one per cent of our 
national income for the promotion 
of sport. This was unfortunately 
deleted in a cabinet meeting We 
had said that the main participation 
m international meets must be from 
the schools and colleges. This is not 
happening even today.” 

To this, the lOA adds in its report 
to the government, the allocation of 
bigger grants to the sports federa¬ 
tions staging state-level or national 
meets. For the latter, the Centre* 
should grant at least Rs two lakhs 
per meet, whether senior, junior or 
sub-junior. For long-term goals, the 
lOA feels the basic infrastructure 
for sports has to be built to gradual¬ 
ly cover every area with a popula¬ 
tion of 100,000, the emoluments of 
coaches should be increased and 
their efficiency levels substantially 
raised. Incentives to sportsmen 
should be increased and their train¬ 
ing geared to results, with norms set 
for age, skill and physical fitness. 
Above all, it feels the government 


should set norms for the 1988 Olym¬ 
pics selections and other meets 
right away. The lOA wants only 
those athletes selected who have a 
reasonable chance of being placed 
at least in the sixth place. 

But when will such a situation 
ariseAt the moment, the govern¬ 
ment has a finger in every sporting 
pie While the NIS is engaged in 
nurturing mediocrity, the aid to 
national federations for staging all- 
India meets is still very meagre. 
Yet, because it pays some money for 
development, it expects to call all 
The shots In various pronounce- 



V.C. Shukla, iOA 
president: "The 
national sports 
policy was 
formulated in 
1982; Perhaps wa 
should hang a big 
board outside the 
IOA office so that 
people know 
about it" 


ments, Mrs Alva has threatened to 
lake action against those sports offi¬ 
cials who are corrupt. In the after¬ 
math to the Seoul Games, a blanket 
ban on participation abroad was 
introduced till what Mrs Alva 
thought “the government considers 
all reports of recent performances 
and arrives at a decision. One side- 
effect of the ban was felt by athlete 
Asha Aggarwal, who was invited at 
the cost of the organisers to partici¬ 
pate m the Hongkong marathon. 
The diminutive girl had won the 
event last year. 

The ban was the government’s 
way of cracking down, but in doing 
so has it achieved anything^ The 
minister for human resources de¬ 
velopment was nominated as chair¬ 
man of SNIPKS and the post of a 
vice-chairman was created to 
accommodate Margaret Alva. The 
move is apparently aimed at effect¬ 
ing a more comprehensive control 
over sporting activity in the coun¬ 
try, with the Sports Authority of 
India (SAD being considered as the 
apex body, which will ultimately 
control SNIPES. A headlong colli¬ 
sion with the IOA and its various 
federations is quite likely, consider¬ 
ing that the government is planning 
to pump funds to the states as well 
as to set up specially-aided schools 
which will take in promising sport- 
spersons for specialised training in 
various disciplines. 

All these recommendations de¬ 
serve to be considered at length. 
But the sports department hassucha 
quick turnover of ministers that it is 
difficult to study the situation, con¬ 
sider recommendations, formulate 
a policy and, finally, implement it. 
And even if the government is con¬ 
siderate enough to steady the port¬ 
folio for a five-year term, there 
would still remain that perennial 
problem of programme imple¬ 
mentation: The classification of 
sports as a “States” subject Past 
efforts to bring it into the Concur¬ 
rent List have been thwarted by 
I several states which sometimes 
have policies conflicting with those 
of the Centre and always seem to 
run short of funds when confronted 
with specific developmental ex¬ 
penditure. This dog-in-the-manger 
policy will have to change and a 
smooth passage to the Concurrent 
List effected 

AriJit Sen with Olga Tellis in Bom¬ 
bay and Patralekna Chatter jee in 
Delhi 
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REVIEW gOOKS 


Epic essays 


The translation o f Buddhadeva Bose 's study of the 
Mahabharata retains the original flavour 


! i 

T he Bengali 
original 
Mahabharater 
Katha, a collec¬ 
tion of 22 short 
essays on the 
Mahahharatay 
was published 
in 1974. The 
book attracted 
notice because 
it contained a 
poet’s percep¬ 
tive comments 
on- India’s 
greatest literary creation. The 
essays maintain a sort of chronolo¬ 
gical order, moving through the 
events of the epic to the final 
triumph of Yudhisthir when he 
faces Dharma at the end. The En¬ 
glish translation has taken a few 
liberties, one of which is altering 
the name of the book. In one sense, 
however, this change is justified; 
for, in Buddhadeva Bose’s eyes the 
epic hero is Yudhisthir and his book 
takes a look at the Pandava king 
from various angles. 

There are some factual errors in 
the book. The actual nuance of a 
Sanskrit idiom has been miscon¬ 
strued- the word mum in the famous 
Sanskrit verse (nasan mumryasya 
etc.) has been rendered risi; the two 
are not the same. We read that only 
the introduction to chapter 342 of 
the Sontiparvan is in verse, the rest 
is in prose; this is not correct. Dhar¬ 
ma is not a god in the Rgvi'da as is 
stated. Krishna is said to be indiffe¬ 
rent to caste distinctions. According 
to the book, his primary concern 
was human ethics. But in the Bhaga- 
vadgita he proudly asserts that he 
had created the four castes accord¬ 
ing to merits and vocations. He also 
condemns miscegenation of the 
castes as the ultimate social disas¬ 
ter. We read that Yudhisthir alone 
realised the futility of war, but in 
the opening dialogue of the Bhaga- 
vadgita Arjuna expresses horror at 
the prospect of battle and emphati¬ 
cally states its ultimate futility. 

The etymology of anala, fire—an 
Indo-European root an’ (to 



breathe)—is no longer tenable; Prof. 
Burrow in his Sanskrit Language 
(published in 1954) showed that the 
word is Dravidian in origin. 

The errors in the transliteration 
of Sanskrit names into English are 
many. The pronunciation index 
where alone the translator uses di¬ 
acritical marks has a number of 
gross errors—words with wrong 
spellings and wrong diacriticals. It 
is true that Bengalis do not pro¬ 
nounce the final ‘a’ in Sanskrit 
words, but then neither do they 
pronounce the different consonants 
like b/v, n/n, short and long vowels 
or the three sibilants correctly. By 
the same logic, these differences 
should have been obliterated; but 
the author has done away with only 
the differences between vowels, the 
consonants are mostly rendered 
correctly. 

Similarly, Sanskrit Prabhasa has 
been spelt Pravasa^ which has an 
entirely different meaning. Sanskrit 
Bauddha has been retained with a 
wrong spelling (Bauddha) and has 
been translated into Buddhist. Kri- 
tavarman’s father was not Hridyika, 
but Hridika. Sanskrit verses have 
been misquoted, words wrongly 
spelt in many instances. 

Hephaestus has been spelt as 
Hepheustus more than once and 
Polyneices as Polymches The Sans¬ 
krit word Visvarupadarsana (trans¬ 
figuration of Krishna before Ar¬ 



juna) has been wrongly translated 
as ‘vision of the form of the uni¬ 
verse’, when it should have been 
‘vision of the cosmic form’ (of 
Krishna). A whole Sanskrit phrase 
has been left untranslated in one 
place. In his preface to the transla¬ 
tion, the translator says that Sans¬ 
krit vowels have diacritical marks 
on the top and the consonants have 
them below; this is not so. Both have 
them above and below. Sanskrit 
words ending with ‘s’ and n’ have 
been treated as if they end with the 
vowel ‘a’. Some translations which 
aie erroneous may be printing 
errors like ‘centreing’ or ‘hovering 
nearing’; but ‘question-asker’for 
‘questioner’ or ‘wine-imbibing’ for 
‘wine-bibber’ or ‘blue cloth clad’ for 
‘clad in blue’ somewhat jar on the 
ear. All this does m t in any way 
overshadow the fact that the trans¬ 
lation is eminently readable; it has 
real grace of style. One enjoys read¬ 
ing the limpid style. 

The Mahabharata is really a uni¬ 
que genre in epic literature. It has 
no successor. Its magnitude is such 
as to evoke diverse responses in 
different readers. Buddhadeva 
Bose had read it carefully and with 
due deference to its greatness. His 
study of the Mahabharata reveals 
his acquaintance with other ancient 
literature which he read in transla¬ 
tion. Above all, he brought to bear 
upon his work a poetic sensibility, 
which adds a new dimension to the 
work. And here lies his contribution. 
The book refers to other sources 
and other literature, but in the final 
analysis it is not a scholarly work. It 
presents some fine perceptions and 
careful analyses but it does not add 
to our knowledge of the epic; rather 
it opens a few more windows to see 
this noble piece of literature 
through. It enlarges our awareness 
of the immense depth of the epic as 
also of the innate nobility of an 
otherwise weak and hesitant char¬ 
acter, Yudhisthir, who attains a 
grandeur through his inner con¬ 
flicts. This perception gives the 
book its worth. 

• The Book Of Yudhisthir by Bud¬ 
dhadeva Bose; translated from the 
original Bengali by Sujit Mukherjee 
(Sangam Books, 1986; distributed 
by Orient Longman; price Rs 80). 

Sukumari Bhattacharji 


The reviewer is a npted Sanskrit scholar 
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Seth: A mixture of 
laughter and 
sadness 


only use money 
X has for me is to buy 
myself some time and 
some privacy"—the state¬ 
ment tossed off by Vik- 
ram Seth is not a pose. He 
genuinely underplays his 
big league status. His 
third book, The Golden 
Gate, has been cited by 
Auberon Waugh, British 
novelist and critic, as one 
of the best books of the 
year in a Newsweek sur¬ 
vey. It has been awarded 
second place in the popu¬ 
larity ratings in a survey 
carried out by Quentin 
Oates for The Bookseller. 

In spite of all this, Seth 
remains pleasantly un¬ 
spoiled. At a discussion 
arranged by the Ladies 
Study Group, Calcutta, 
Seth appeared shy and 
vulnerable, eager to shun 
the hoopla that invariably 
accompanies a newsmak¬ 
er. And yet, he was poised 
when he read excerpts 
from his works during the 
meeting with formidably 
fashionable women. 

Explaining his choice of 
a definite rhyme scheme 
and a regular verse form, 
not just in The Golden 
Gate but in many of his 
other poems as well, Seth 
said: “I like things to be 
neatly structured. I like it 
when it hangs together 
well." It is not that he is 
against free verse. In 
fact, in his collection of 
poems. The Humble 
Administrator’s Garden, 
he has occasionally used 
free verse to express him¬ 
self. But he does seem to 
have a fondness for regu¬ 
lar metric and rhyming 
patterns. 

His credo is: “If it 
works, it’s good.” And 
ultimately, communica¬ 
tion between “readers 
and writers is what litera¬ 
ture is all about. The 
rest—publisher, booksel- 


BOOKS 

lers, critics—is m the na¬ 
ture of an exegesis,” 
muses Seth. 

Seth does not flinch at 
swimming against the 
tide if he feels that would 
be the best way to express 
himself and reach his ulti¬ 
mate goal: the readers. A 
case in point is his writing 
a novel in verse using the 
sonnet form at a time 
when free verse is the 
rage. But then, courage is 
a characteristic that is not 
lacking in the nature of 
this diminutive author. 
The hazardous overland 
journey that the author 
undertook from north¬ 
west China into Tibet de¬ 
scribed m the book From 
Heaven Lake shovi's how 
easy it is for Seth to 
launch into an adventure 
The other predominant 
feature of his personality 
IS a sparkling wit. His 
brilliant irony and light¬ 
ness of touch mask a 
deep-seated melancholy 
that often peeps through 
his sunny moods “That is 
what life IS like, a mixture 
of laughter and sadness,” 
remarked Seth on the 
quality that pervades The 
Golden Gate 
About his future prog¬ 
ramme, Seth—who plans \ 
to stay in India for a 
while—quips “I don’t 
even know what I am 
going to do SIX weeks 
from now. ” Not at all wor¬ 
ried about his unfinished, 
research at Stanford, Setn 
would like to imbibe a lot 
of Indian classical music 
during his interlude in In¬ 
dia It is, he claims, “an 
abiding interest”. He is 
thinking of writing his 
next book, although he is 
not quite sure what it will 
be about. The only thing 
that the successful, 34- 
year-old writer is sure ab¬ 
out is that it will be quite 
different from his pre¬ 
vious books. For readers, 
there is the certainty that 
it will be as delightful as 
his other books. 

Ella Datta 



ARMY WELFARE 
HOUSING 
ORGANISATION 

Revises its Rules and offers special 
concessions to widows and 
retiring/retired Army Personnel. 

Reservation of Quota 

1. To alleviate difficulties of recently 
retired or retiring Army Personnel as also 
for widows, It has been decided to create 
special quota for allocation of Dwelling 
Units to them as under:— 

(a) Reservation of 3 percent of Dwelling 
Units in each type and each Phase of 
construction for widows. 

(b) Likewise 3 percent Dwelling Units in 
each Type and each Phase of 
construction will be reserved for Serving 
Personnel who have retired six months 
earlier or have six months service left, 
incentive 

2. Pay 3 percent interest on 
deposits/instalments paid towards Spot 
Schemes provided the amount so 
deposited is retained unutilised for more 
than 45 days with immediate effect. 
Rebate 

3. The following rebates will be given for 
prompt and early payments as under;— 

(a) Payment of -1 percent rebate 

instalments in time. of the instalment 

amount 

(b) For down payment - 5 percent of the 

of complete cost cost intimated to 

within 42 days of the member, 
issue of Booking 

Letter. 

Registration 

4. To provide larger span of time to new 
applicants, Registration shall now be 
opened twice in a year i.e. from 01 Jan to 
31 Mar and from 01 Jul to 30 Sep. 

For further details, contact 

AWHO 

Kashmir House, Rajaji Marg, 

New Delhi-110011, Tele : 3015354 
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A novel that would not grow 


Though too short by publishers' standards, R. K. Narayan's Talkative Man is enjoyable 


A ll the great living novelists pro¬ 
duce, every now and then, a 
novel that is neither long nor parti¬ 
cularly significant in terms of the 
development of their writing. Take, 
for example, Graham Greene’s Dr 
Fischer And The Bomb Party or V.S. 
Naipaul’s Mr Stone And The 
KnighFs Companion Short, delight¬ 
ful, little novels, too short to be 
novelettes or long short stories. 
What is the writer doing, the critics 
ask themselves in dismay Gould he, 
God forbid, be forgetting to occupy 
himself with the business of serious 
novel writing and just having some 
fun..,But then, come to think of it, if 
you as a writer have to cross an 
arbitrary 70-80,000 word limit set 
by some publisher going by the rule 
book, then writing to fill pages could 
be a pretty boring business. 

Quite obviously, this is what R.K. 
Narayan feels, as evidenced by the 
postscript to his latest novel Talka¬ 
tive Man. Writes he “I had planned 
Talkative Man as a full-length novel 
and grandly tilled it ‘Novel No. 14’. 
While it progressed satisfactorily 
enough, it would not grow beyond 
116 typewritten sheets, where it just 
came to a halt like a motor car run 
out of petrol...Why not only 116 
pages? I question. While a poet or 
dramatist rarely exceeds a hundred 
pages even in his most ambitious 
work and is accepted without any¬ 
one commenting on the length of his 
composition, a writer of fiction is 
often subjected to a quantitative 
evaluation.” 

Narayan goes on to say that at the 
beginning of his career his literary 
agent in London advised him that a 
novel should run to at least 70,000 
words and told him that the failure 
of his novel Swami And Friends was 
due to its awkward length of 50,000 
words. However, upon being in¬ 
formed of this, Narayan’s great 
friend Graham Greene apparently 
told him: ‘I hope you will get a 
subject next time that will run to a 
full-length book. But that’s on the 
knees of the gods. Only if you see a 
choice of subjects and lengths 
ahead of you, do next time go for the 
longer.” Narayan says he found the 
vice welcome for he feared he 



Oonger. 


might be compelled to inflate his 
stories with laboured detail in order 
to meet the wordage required by his 
publisher. “While writing,” the 
novelist stresses, “I prefer to keep 
such details (description of dress, 
deportment, facial features, food 
and drink) to a minimum in order to 
save my readers the bother of skip¬ 
ping (which, apparently, he does 
himself while reading other writers’ 
wwks).” 

The other interesting thing about 
this novel is that it appeared in 
serial form in the magazine, Front¬ 
line. This is a fairly modern trend 
(as anyone who has read Rolling 
Stone recently would know—for 
issue after issue one was subjected 
to the latest twist in the plot of Tom 
Wolfe’s novel, The Bonfire Of The 
Vanities), though Dickens used to 
do it as well 



However, all said and done, the 
novel does not appear to have suf¬ 
fered overmuch from the various 
I “novelties” it incorporates. It most 
certainly isn’t one of the author’s 
“major” novels and could perhaps 
be classified as something akin to 
Graham Greene’s “entertainments” 
A slight, well-written story that 
' helps one pass a few enjoyable 
hours, but not of the order, say, of 
I The Vendor Of Sweets or The Mam 
I eater Of Malgudi. There is one 
I memorable character, Rangan or Dr 
Rann, as tie prefers to be called, 
i This person, the principal character 
i of the novel, is a notorious phi- 
I landerer and conman. He turns up 
in Malgudi and announces he’s from 
Timbuctoo and needs a quiet place 
to work on an important UN project. 

The Talkative Man (TM for 
short), who’s the narrator of the 
tale, attempts to make a career of 
journalism and so, he is naturally 
drawn to this exotic being. Finally, 
he invites Dr Rann, who’s having 
problems finding a place to stay, to 
lodge in his own house; and then the 
fireworks start. TM writes a story 
on his unconventional guest and this 
brings him into contact with Sarasa, 
a formidable woman who is Rann’s 
lawfully wedded wife. TM attempts 
to protect Rann from his wife for a 
while until he discovers that the 
good docloi, far from concentrating 
on his project, is attempting to 
seduce the daughter of the town’s 
old librarian, Girija. This annoys 
him considerably and, at the same 
time, provides Rann’s wife’s story 
with a great deal of credibility. So, 
he arranges things in such a way 
that Sarasa manages to kidnap her 
wayward husband and take him 
away from Malgudi before he does 
too much damage. 

There are flashes of the inimit¬ 
able Narayan humour every now 
and again and also the sudden in¬ 
sights that make for the truly great 
novelist. However, as I’ve said ear¬ 
lier, this is not one of the author’s 
most significant books, especially if 
one is judging him by those that 
have gone before. Nonetheless, I 
found Talkative Man made for an 
enjoyable read. 


Iliustiatlon Knshnendu ChaKi 
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Of w technolc^ is the u a/thti’Oirf at Bn 


Bhadrachalam Paperboards, founded by ITC, is setting 
reeords in produdivity year after year. And 
complementing this with rare eeologk*al eonecTii. 


In 1975 ITC founded Bhadrachalam 
Paperboards iJtd Tlie ob)ecti\Ls 
weie to help reduce the Nation s 
perennial paper shonage ind loc ite 
the plant in a backward aica 

Tills bold venture has bttn 
Clowned with success BPI lias 
consistently exceeded international 
productiMty norms whilst piocinct 
quality is ackncwledged as the 
industry s best 

Creativity—BPL’s motive force 

But pioductivity alone was not 
ITC s quest nor BPI s goal BPI 
excels in cieating new products for 
new uses For mstance the right 
kind of board to pack apples 
Result less spoilage lowered freight 
costs and enhanced conservation of 
wcxxl 

WockI of OTLirse is a special BPI 
concern Planned afforest ition apirt 
BPI s utilisation of mixed hardwiX>J 
as feedstock— 140 v'aneties fiom the 
surrounding forests—is an indu'.trv 
first 

Nature and science defeat 
pollution 

150,000 trees were specially 
planted at Bhadrachalam to form a 
pollution barrier arcnind the mill 
TTiey even include species that 
absorb smells from the chemicals 
used in the manufacturing process 
High efficiency electrostatic 
precipitators arrest the escape ot 
particulate matter into the 
atmosphere 

To deal with the enormous 
quantities of effluent water BPL has 
set up a unique effluent treatment 
system Tbe ‘treated water’ is 
aaually rich in nutrients that 
improve crop yields 

BPL’s far seeing apprc:)ach is ITC s 
pride 




National Productivity Awards— 
three years in a row. 

Unique effluent treatment and 
electrostatic precipitators battle 
pollution. 

Strategic afforestation preserves 
ecological balance, builds 
feedstock. 

Special attention to township, 
school system, recreational 
facilties...assure workers high 
quality of life. 



Platinum Jubilee 


How ITC enterprise leads in 
many fields 

rnc/iistn Inicnsivt research 
incl dcvelopmtnt bv I K s Indian 
leaf lobatco Development l)iMsk>n 
ht Ips c\oIvc im[’)io\tcl strains of 
tobacco assists the firnui ic^ 
increase eiop vie Id 

Patka^tug & htnting IlC s 
Packaging and Printing Dimsiou 
mikes innovative printed packaging 
to the critical specifications of tnei 
100 bianci leaders 

loinism Welcomgroup s 
Hotels Division earns considerable 
foreign exc hange as the Nation s 
fastest growing hotel chnn offenng 
international standards ot service 

I xports/Coticigt Sec to? IFC s 
Mirktnmg and Ixports Division has 
helped sell over 150 cottage sector 
products abrc^aci worth Rs 4 crores 
in fc^ireign exchange In 
Shahjahanpur ITC is helping to 
revive the carpet weaving industry 
already 2500 families earn more 
live better 

\ftt\u Sangeet Research Academy 
and the IK Ningcc*t Sammelans 
reflect the ( ompany s resolve to 
promote Indus cultural heritage 

Spofts ITC sponsor».() events and 
the IFC published Wills Books of 
Fxcellence have been highlv 
successful ITC also supports 
traditional sports like wrestling 
tonga racing kite flying and archery 

Non striding touards the 21st 
C entiin 17C ts confident of its 
resourc es and the skills to manage 
tl^em Routes u ill be many and 
tuned but the focus will 
unuaicTtngly be on the pursuit of 
excellence The inherited i trtues and' 
t allies of the past uiU doubtless put 
their imprint on the future 
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I s the fitness phenomenon in India 
nothing more than a passing fan¬ 
cy? A short-lived fad? Are all 
those ads that glorify the body 
beautiful nothing more than hype and 
hard sell for products and lifestyles 
we don’t really need but have to 
pretend are indispensable to our 
urban lives? According to a recent 
survey by a leading international 
weekly, it is sex that sells fads. 
‘‘Whatever the text of the exercise 
craze may be, the subtext is always 
sex. Skin-tight leotards (and now, 
skin-tight jogging-pants); muscles in 
places where wimps don’t have 
places, or only small ones; long legs; 
well-toned skin. The appeal is basic 
indeed.” 

Today, fitness is big business in the 
West... and from the looks of it, India 
is running, jogging, jumping to catch 
up. The idea, say the expert s, is to 
make looking good synonymous with 
feeling good. To equate health with 
beauty. And to marry these two 
concepts, a virtual boom of exercise 
equipment has hit stores worl¬ 
dwide—exercise cycles, rowing 
machines, running machines, 
weights, belts—a mind-boggling 
array of goods that shape, tone, 
reduce and strengthen various areas 
of the human physique. Books, video 
tapes, magazine articles, talk shows, 
there is just no escaping the bom¬ 
bardment. Slim thighs in thirty days. 
A fabulous fanny in twenty sessions. 
Beautiful breasts in.. .oh hell.. .it goes 
on and on and on. And while you work 
yourself up into a foam, huffing and 
puffing your way to a taut silhouette, 
those smart guys of the fitness cult 
have already thought up an infallible 
way of getting your tense and fati¬ 
gued body unwound...how about in¬ 
vesting in a massage chair... for a 
mere $1,500, you can acquire this 
wonder which has a roller in its back. 
Sit down, switch on, and the roller 
runs the length of your spine, getting 
to all those knotted up chunks of 
muscles and tendons, helping you lo 
relax...and feel g-o-o-d. Remember, 
there are sexual undertones to mas¬ 
sage! 

In Bombay, the milkman has com¬ 
pany at last—the early morning jog¬ 
ger. All over the streets of this 
premier metropolis, you find these 
trendily-clad fitness freaks deftly 
dodging pot-holes and dog-shit as 
they run, run, run, enthusiastically 
performing their fitness rituals. The 
truly committed climb into their 
Marutis, Gypsies or Rovers and head 
for the race course, that’s the chic 
circuit. The others settle for the 
beach* MumbaitwrM^w are quick to 


jump on to any Western fad—be it following month. There is no point in 

junk food or jogging. Over 300 gyms blindly aping the West and following 
have sprung up during the last couple diet charts from American maga- 
of years, offering all kinds of mixed zines. We have to consider our di-. 
programmes from Jane Fonda style mate and dietary habits before dpting 
aerobics to yoga, jazz ballet and basic for a Western diet where people a) e 
weights. very aware of the nulrilionai value of 

Five-star hotels in the city with each food item.” 
swanky health clubs enjoy a fancy Her stand is amply borne out, 

clientele and offer to make the weal- when one looks at the proIifei*ation of 
thy weightwatcher a Raquel Welch or saliid bars in the capital. Overdres- 
Sylvester Stallone clone. In fact, » sed, overweight w^imen gorge them* 
leotard wardrobe in the latest electric selves silly on (*qually overrlressed 
colours and the hot new look for men salads drowning in dolloj)s of rich 
in sporty running gear is a must for mayonnaise!! Health food stort's ha 

the upwardly mobile, who cherish ven’t really caught on here, since* 

status sy’^mbols like gold-trimnu^d awareness levels are sii low. For ; 

Nikes and Espirit de Fonis sport- instance, people belit‘ve that a pizza 

swear. Anybody who falls between has less calories than a saitiosa, arul 

the 14-40 age group and who doesn't many families patronise jiizza par- 
possess this range is consid(‘red “old [ lours when they are in the mood for a 
fashioned” and not-with-it enough. “light meal"! How(*v(‘r, ont* encourag 
Confesses a Juhu jogger, “I used to ing sign has l>(‘en notic(;d at parlies in 
be pretty easy about my extra pounds both Delhi and Bombay—in place of 

till I discovered all my friends had lavish, greasy, over-rich hancjuels, 

shed theirs! They were wearing tight discerning hostesses now presc*nt a 



Reva Pun demonstrating her brand of dancercises 


jeans and stretch pants...and here I far more attractive table with a sek’c- [ 
was trying to disguise my bulges tion of fresh salads, hardly any der^p- 

under loose-fitting clothes. So I de- fried dishes, light(*r desserts an<l 
cided to go on a drastic diet-cum- positively no heavily^pieed firefiara- 

exercise routine to gejt rid of my fat." tions swimming in pure (jkee. 1 n fact, 
Adds Rajan PrabhuJ|manager of even Indian men havt cottone<l on to 
the Sea Rock Health Club, “Nobody the basic* rule that the West is in¬ 
wants to be fat anymore. Everybody creasingly adopting: hard liquor is 
wants to be fit and fas^t on Iheir feet. being replaced by wines at parties 

And they are willibp to slog for it.” and smoking is being actively discour- 

Sunita Pant fiansal, a Delhi-based aged not just at formal evenings, but 

dietician and health editor of Sedur- in offices as well. It won’t be long 

day Times, however, differs on this. before some enterprising business- 
She explains, “The problem in India man opens uj) a watcjring-hole (literal- 
is that people are more weight- ly that!) d la Califoniia selling no- 

conscious than fitness-conscious. thing but bottled water from around 

They are looking for quick results. A the world. Such a place actually 
well-known beautician here pre- exists in that king fad area of Beverly 

scribes crazy diets like raw eggs and Hills. 

orange juice, thrice a day , for a week. And the really calorie-conscious 
An overweight woman tried this for a guys have issued instructions to their 
month, lost ten kilos... and then rapid- wives not to overload their lunch- 
ly regained those and more wdien she time dabbad with p/tee-soaked para- 
went back to her regular diet the thns, but to give them plenty of 
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SujJt Ghosh 


with sukha chappatia in¬ 
stead. Adds Rajan: “Earlier, a plump 
person was considered a ‘prosperous 
person\ If you were thin, peof)le 
imaji^ined it w as because* you didn’t 
have* enough to eat. Today, it is 
possible to be rich oftd slim.” The* late 
Duchess of Winelsor, w^ho lived by the 
dictum, ‘You can’t be too rich or te>o 
thin’, would have* applauded! 

Th(*re is a definite shift in lifestyles 
so far as the urban Indian is con¬ 
cerned, and fitness experts attribute 
this to the media. Says Asha Sherle- 
kar, “Definitely th(* media is re¬ 
sponsible for the fitness boom. The 
new generation is exposed to foreign 
magazines, video tapes, books, all the 
latest trends in fitness are knowm to 
them. The health cult is no longer 
restricted to overweight middle-aged 
men and women. (College kids are 
hooked onto it too...but they don’t 
take it as seriously till extra bulges 
start to apfiear.” Like a fitness in¬ 
structor smugly explains, “We in 
Fiombay follow trends from London, 
New Yorl; and Los Angeles. The rest 


of the country follows Bombay. It 
won’t be long before the fitness phe¬ 
nomenon filters down to even smaller 
cities like Nagjmr.” 

Korean-born aerobics and yoga 
trainer, Renu Chainani is happy 
that her classes are attended by 
college students and housewives, for I 
their daily workouts. “It’s no longer a 
movement reserved for the idle rich,” 
she says. And that is evident from th(* 
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"Th^ealth Food Centre in Calcutta and (inset) Ma Yogashakti: promoting the fitness cult 



number of health centres that have 
sprung up in far flung suburbs of 
Bombay like Versova, to say nothing 
of several places tucked away in the 
bylanes of Dadar and Girgaum—pre¬ 
dominantly middle-class areas. 

A typical example of the fitness¬ 
conscious new man of this age would 
be Calcuttan Saugata Banerjee, 
deputy director of Calcutta Metropo¬ 
litan Development Authority 
(C!MDA). He starts his day with a 
couple of brisk games on the tennis 
courts at Dakshin Kolikata Sangha, 
and occasionally works out at the 
year-old health club at the Saturday 
Club. Banerjee insists he has always 
had an active jlnterest in sports and 
hasn’t jumped on to the fitness wagon 
for a lark. For him fitness is a w'ay of 
life. “I will climb up the stairs rather 
than use the lift,” smiles the trim 
executive. On the other hand, middle- 
aged housewife Nandita Kothari re¬ 
sponded to alarm bells only after she 
found herself gaining w eight after 
pregnancy. She tried experimenting 
with drastic diets (which affected her 
low blood pressure) and expensive 
exercise gadgets at Figurette, till she 
found the answer to her avoirdupois 
in Reva Puri’s aerobics classes. 

The green-eyed 44-year-old fitness 
instructor is a walking advertisement 
for the dancercises she teaches. At 
Ms Puri’s residence where classes of 
35-minutes duration are held, women 
between the ages of nine to 40 come 
to melt the fat on the mat...and have 
a bit of fun too. Says Ms Puri author¬ 
itatively, “The Indian woman in 
general is not conscious about her 
body. She’d rather buy a new sari in 
the hope that it will distract attention 
away from her extra tyres than spend 
it on a fitness programme. Some of 
the women bring along marriable-age 
daughters and ask me to help them 
shed weight in a month or two so that 
they can get a better catch! Many 
come in for short term gains or 
because it’s considered fashionable.” 

At the other end of the spectrum is 
Ma Yogashakti who has convinced 
her disciples that the road to nirvaan 
is through self-discipline of both mind 
and body. Shrewdly, the Calcutta 
chapter of the Yogashakti society, 
has added on aerobics to the standard 
yoga sessions. This innovation is 
meant to act as an incentive and to 
lure young people to the ashram 
where along with the workout, they’ll 
be given a generous dose of Ma 
Y ogashakti’s philosophy—^mental 
workout, so to say! Yoga, of course, 
continues to enjoy its special status 
with doctors recommending its prac¬ 
tice, not merely to combat obesity but 
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for overall well-being. 

What about those who merely want 
to unwind, let go, feel good? Most 
five-star hotels offer more or less the 
same package at their super-deluxe 
health clubs—saunas, Jacuzzi, turkish 
baths, whirlpools and underwater jet 
massages. Says Sunita Dang, assis¬ 
tant manager of the health club at the 
Oberoi Grand in Calcutta, “Most of 
our clients come here to keep in 
shape, not just to lose weight.” At Rs 
6,000 per annum (for women), that’s 
the very least they can expect. 

Maybe, the Indian villager is the 
one fitness freaks ought to emulate. 
Bajra or makai ki roti which makes 
up his main diet is nutritionally far 
.superior to the carbohydrate-rich 
breads and confectioneries his city 
counterpart prefers. People, howev¬ 
er, are becoming more selective ab¬ 
out what they stuff into their bodies, 
if the successful experiment con-^ 
ducted by two health-conscious Cal¬ 
cutta ladies is anything to go by. Mrs 
Kapoor and Mrs Kakkar opened the 
Health Food Centre in 1983 in order 
to inculcate the right eating habits in 
people. The two ladies introduced a 
whole range of low-fat, high-protein 
foods, which attracted the curious 
initially, but soon had a loyal band of 
devotees. Today, their outlet, which 
they claim is the first of its kind in 
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Jogging, exercisi(lEg^^nirlping, running men 
and women-are a common sight 
in urban cities 

India, has a steady clientele of not 
just the food-faddists but ordinary 
housewives who are particular about 
what their family eats. As the enter¬ 
prising ladies claim, “All we are doing 
is recycling grandmother's old re¬ 
cipes." 

Even with all this, fitness con¬ 
tinues to be a fringe benefit for most 
people except the diehards. There are 
no training schools for instructors, 


who rely more on commonsense cou¬ 
pled with info picked out of foreign 
fitness manuals. As Rajan explains, 
“Instructors may or may not have 
gone through any courses, but by and 
large, people know what’s good for 
them. Squash was the craze a few 
years ago. Today, players realise it 
can only be played by those who are 
physically fit.’' 


F'rom the exorbitant to IheawH^ 
able. In Bombay Talwartar^ hate 
just introduced an aerobics class 
has attracted‘Scores of mid^k-ctm^^ 
memberfer^Mpjre ^d more * 

joining up bedaufis the price is within 
their reach.^' sidiys Adha Sherlekar, 
the instructress. We’ll leave it to 
Rajan to say it all: “Nobody wants to 
be fat anymore. Everybody wants to 
look good to others, your own body 
should be attractive enough for you to 
want to look into a mirror without 
clothes on. People who have lost 
weight, look and feel more attractive 
and consequently they lead happier 
lives." 

f''itness—yet another, new-fangled 
American craze? No way. Fitness is 
here to stay...and you can bet your 
last kilo on that! 

Shobha D£ with Deepa Gahlot in 
Bombay, Patralekha dhatter Jee 
in Delhi and Adite Chatter Jee 
in Calcutta 
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The get-slim-quick craze 


But how safe are these new slimming techniques? 


F or the common Indian man or 
woman who is positively ovor- 
wei^^ht and unexercised, a daily 
workout at any of the super-deluxe 
five-star health shops remains a dis¬ 
tant dream. He is looking for a cure to 
his obesity with instant results. And 
Sheri Louise, for some time at least, 
seemed like the answer to his needs. 
In fact, the fitness fad was introduced 
to India by the Sheri Louise people, 
who now have over 120 slimming 
centres from Delhi to Madurai. The 
franchise which has an affiliation with 
a professional slimming shop of the 
USA and affiliates in the United 


ming institute was admitted by the 
then minister of state for industry, 
M.Arunachalam in the Rajya Sabha 
on 25 November, 1985. The charge 
against Sheri Louise was that its 
claims about the benefits of the slim¬ 
ming course were “misleading and 
false”. The minister also informed the 
members of Parliament that an en¬ 
quiry had been instituted by the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (MRTP) C'ommission. 

T he allegations against Sheri 
Louise were initiated by Ujjvala 
Dharam Adhikari, manager, Con¬ 



A client being given the body wrap treatment 


Kingdom, Middle and Far East was 
started by the 45-year-old Narendra 
Goradia, who is also the proprietor of 
Coal Corporation, and Virendra Shah 
in Bombay in October 1983. 

For the average urban, overweight 
folk the “guaranteed” treatment 
package of a strict diet regimen, 
which Sheri Louise offered for a 
30-day course at Rs 2,700, was a 
bar^in buy. But with business boom¬ 
ing in the metropolitan cities, a split 
in the ownership of Sheri Louise went 
unnoticed by its patrons until allega¬ 
tions of unfair trade practices started 
being aired in the media. The subject 
even merited a mention in Parlia¬ 
ment. That there were serious com¬ 
plaints against the expanding slim¬ 


sumer Research Education Centre, 
Ahmedabad, a charitable trust with 
abo^PS^WO members. She raised 
serious doubts about the methods 
adopted by the centre for its much- 
publicised weight lo^i^CUgrammes. 
One charge was that thc^h-t!!^, 
slimming centre had claimed in press 
ads that w^eight loss could be had vyith 
‘*no drugs, no hunger, no side 
effects”, Sheri Louise did make use of 
aphetamine, which is a drug, in its 
meal supplements. Case studies of 
three patients with pseudonyms were 
cited in the complaint. 

Jyoti Sahani of Guwahati had 
allegedly developed complications af¬ 
ter undergoing the Sheri Louise 
programme. Giddiness accompanied 


by high fever compelled Ms Sahani to 
discontinue the treatment. Another 
case was that of Mr Gulthavani who 
developed breathlessness and pain in 
the chest while undergoing the slim¬ 
ming treatment at the centre. He had 
to be rushed to the Nanavati Hospital 
in Bombay where he later died. A 
third patron of Sheri Louise whose 
name is given in the complaint as 
Maryu Santolia was admitted to a 
Bombay hospital on 3 March, 1984. 
She had discontinued the Sheri 
Louise treatment following attacks of 
convulsion. She had later gone into a 
coma and died. Another charge 
against the institute u as that of “false 
representation”. For instance, an 
advertisement published in a 
periodical dated June 1984 quoted Dr 
N.P. Mathur on the effectiveness of 
the institute’s slimming programme. 
There was, however, no mention 
about the fact that Dr Mathur was a 
regular employee of Sheri Louise. 

The MRTP concluded its list of 
charges by stating that tests con¬ 
ducted by the CMA Laboratories and 
extracts taken from the Physician 
Drug Annual showed that ampheta¬ 
mines—which the Sheri Louise meal 
supplements are said to contain—can 
cause palpitation, overstimulation, 
insomnia, euphoria, headache, impo¬ 
tence, etc. 

Replied Goradia to the allegation 
that drugs have been used as part of 
their slimming treatment: *‘The diet 
supplement which we give at Sheri 
Louise is the kind of high-protein 
supplement sold across-the-counter 
in supermarkets in European and 
America. Besides, there was a nega¬ 
tive result when the MRTP tested 
our meal supplements for the pre¬ 
sence of amphetamine during their 
first enquiry.” Handing over the re¬ 
sults of one such test conducted by 
the CMA Laboratories (see photo¬ 
copy) Goradia declared: “I challenge 
anyone to prove that our claims have 
been wrong or our programme falsely 
publicised.” 

Not only have the sales of Sheri 
Louise plummeted after these allega¬ 
tions were made public but there are 
others in the slimming business who 
remain despite their repeated claims 
of being the one-stop-shop for 
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guaranteed weight loss. A trained 
health physician, Dr Sunil Kaul who 
possesses an MBBS from the Armed 
Forces Medical College (AFMC) at 
Pune and who later joined the East 
India Group of Hotels before moving 
on to the Slender Slimming Institute 
at Delhi as a fitness consultant said, 
“Most programmes, including the one 
at Sheri Louise are only service- 
oriented, not result-oriented The 
slimming pro^iT-ainmes should he 
moulded to suit Indian conditions 
where people are not very weight 
conscious. The emphasis should not 
be so much on rapid weight loss as on 
general physical fitness.” 

The Slender Slimming Institute, he 
said, was an off-shoot of Shen Louise 
and had been established a few 
months after Virendra Shah and for¬ 
mer director of Sheri Louise, Bom¬ 
bay, Dr N.P. Mathur, had parted 
ways with Narendra Goradia. At 
present, he said, there were only 
regular clients undergoing the prog¬ 
ramme and the low turnout at the 
centre was becoming a cause fo^* 
concern to the management. “Over¬ 
heads in this business arc extremely 
high because of the amount of money 
which goes into publicity and adver¬ 
tising. If the response to our prog¬ 
rammes remains lukewarm, I will 
advise the proprietors to take 
appropriate steps and wind uj) the 
slimming centre,” he explained. 

T he attitude of the prospective 
Indian weight loser is some¬ 
thing that is worrying several | 
others who have jumped onto the 
slimming bandwagon. There are 
any number of home institutes 
started by semi trained men and 
women which either give training 
in specialised exercises, aerobics or 
weight loss therapies. Among the 
most qualified in the field today is 
Mrs Rita Juneja, a vivacious 27- 
year-old who has to her c^dit more 
than 20 certificates from interna- 
tionally recognised health care and 
dance schools, including the Vidal 
Sassoon School of Beauty and the 
Allen International School, both at 
London. She started the Skm Deep 
Institute in South Delhi and found 
to her amazement that the students 
were unwilling to do any type of 
strenuous exercise. Said Juneja a 
few days after she had discontinued 
the aerobics classes at the centre: 
“It is impossible to train anyone 
here or to make Indian w^en 
conscious about the 


For all those fitness freaks who 
have despaired of losing the tiers of 
tissue, called cellulite, despite 
rigorous workouts and a strict diet 
regimen, the body wrap is the 
answer to all their w'oes, claims 
\Nicole Ronsard in his book Cellv- 
hie. The concept of the body wrap 
as a treatment, which involves en¬ 
folding the body with elastic wraps 
soaked in specially prepared isoto¬ 
nic solutions, originated in Europe 
almost 150 years ago. The idea was 
to rejuvenate the body’s mineral 
supply during and after the body 
treatment—not 
to lose weight 
but inches. The 

programme was I 

guaranteed to 
draw weight¬ 
conscious people 
as it involved 
neither drugs 



screamed. Explained Goradia who 
spent months touring the US to 
bring home this advanced techni 
que of body shaping: “The human 
body is like your personal compu¬ 
ter. The boay wrap technique lo for 

C eople who want to bridge the gap 
etween having a fit body and a 

S erfect body.” And about the Body 
/rap’s clientele he said: “I admit 
the charge of Rs 500 |>er wrap is not 
one which the ordinary Indian man 
can afford. But soon we hope to 
reduce our charges so that the 
treatment can be availed of by 
hundreds of weight-conscious 
people.” 

Said Shashi Vij, a trained nurse, 
who has been associated with t he 
Body Wrap Institute, “The only 
misconception that clients have ab¬ 
out the body wrap is that they can 
lose ten inches of cellulite every 
time they have a wrap. What they 
do not realise is that this treatment 


Undergoing the slimming therapy at the Sheri Louise and (inset) Narendra Goradia 


nor saunas. And the 

result would be visible in just*^ 

minutes. 'jr 
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The Goradfegfdbp which was 
involved irtthe Shen Louise busi¬ 
ness; jumped into the fray once 
again, this time with the body 
wrap. It entered into an exclusive 
arrangement with Sun Wrap In¬ 
corporated of USA where wrapping 
away weight is a multi-million dol¬ 
lar business. In mid-1985 Body 
Wrap opened shop in Bombay and 
Delhi and launched a m^or adver¬ 
tising campaign. “Get rid of ugly 
celluute fat and lose five to 15 
inches in one hour...” che ads 


is only for the perfectionist. 1 would 
recommend it for a model who 
would like to fit into a skin-tight 
evening dress.” Vfi admitted that 
the Body Wrap in Delhi was not ^ 
popular as it was in Bombay, while 
Dr Sunil Kaul was even more 
apprehensive of the success of the 
Body Wrap programme in India: 
“The Body Wrap Institute will 
close down in three-four months. 
What clients do not realise is that if 
they are losing an intake of water 
from their bodies, they will surely 
regain it in a few days. Therefore, 
as a permanent cure the Body 
Wrap is not practical.” 

Rltu Saiiiii Delhi 
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Officer and a 
Gentleman 


Mystery of the Missing Cop 



Julio Ribeiro absentee guest of honour 


T hey could not have 
been more disparate as 
uidividuals. One, the ear¬ 
thy, worldly Bihari, ill at 
ease with the sophistica¬ 
tion of the 20th century. 
And the other, the very 
model of a proper general, 
anglicised, courtly and 
given to such expressions 
as ‘balderdash’. 

But, reveals Prakash 
Tandon, in the latest 
volume of his autobiogra¬ 
phy (excerpted in 
BuHiNcssworld), the late 
Lalit Narain Mishra, Mrs 
Gandhi’s infamous mvmrn- 
fi, and Sam Maneckshaw 
were good friends. 



Mishra Mrs Gandhi s muntmp , 


The friendship nearly ^ 
got Tandon into trouble. 
Maneckshaw wanted Mis¬ 
hra, then commerce minis¬ 
ter, to intervene in the 
case of a young State Trad¬ 
ing Corporation (STC) 
officer, to whom, he said, 
an injustice had been done. 
Mishra preferred to be¬ 
lieve Maneckshaw. 

Finally, recalls Tandon, 
as chairman of STC, he 
went to see the general 
and convince him of the 
merits of the STC’s stand. 
Maneckshaw withdrew at 
once, and fair-minded offic¬ 
er that he was, backed the 
STC. ■ 


T he no-nonsense super¬ 
cop Julio Ribeiro re¬ 
cently disappointed a large 
number of his fans in Bom¬ 
bay when he failed to turn 
up at a function where he 
was to be felicitated. 
Whether Ribeiro had been 
informed of his selection as 
the ‘outstanding Indian of 
the year' by a group calling 
themselves. Young Indi- 
aans, and whether he had 
accepted the invitation, is 
not known. But the fact is 
that the organisers had 
made elaborate arrange- 


Travel Tricks 


^ . 

'I^ileyouarf^ 
v V setting arouni jbhe 
world aboard Air-Ihdiaor 
chug-chugging around the 
countryside on South East- 
Maharajah 's Magic Basket 



ments and had booked the 
Shanmukhananda Hall. 
Besides, they had also in¬ 
vited filmstars for the 
occasion. When the func¬ 
tion was halfway through 
and Ribeiro was nowhere 
in sight, the audience be¬ 
came restive and stomped 
out of the hall. Others tried 
to heckle the organisers 
demanding why Ribeiro 
was not present. Fortu¬ 
nately, things were 
brought under control be¬ 
fore the cops could be 
called. ■ 


em Railway, time need no 
longer drag. You can now 
browse through Rail Khel 
(ppl^shed by South East¬ 
ern Rallwjiy; price Rs 10) 
or The Maharajah's Magic 
Basket (an Air-Jndia pre¬ 
sentation), two IBooks of 
puzzles, quizzes and other 
items designed by Shamlu 
Dudeja. Though principal¬ 
ly intended to keep the 
younger passengers from 
getting into mischief, the 
books might amuse grown¬ 
ups as well. Not only do 
the publications encourage 


High-flying 

Samaritans 

T he demure deputy 
chairperson of the Ra- 
jya Sabha, Pratibha Patil, 
and her group of society 
women—ail members of 
the All India Women's 
Conference (AIWC)—re¬ 
cently held forth in Bom¬ 
bay about the need for 
young women to come for¬ 
ward and help alleviate the 
conditions of the poor. 
Though Ms Patil and her 
band of enthusiastic associ¬ 
ates outlined the schemes 
that they jilan to initiate 
during the diamond jubilee 
celebrations of the AIWC 
in Pune, the reporters re¬ 
mained sceptical of their 
efforts. And now, it seems 
as if the poor will have to 
wait till the Lohegaon Air¬ 
port at Pune is ready for 
use. Reason: the jet¬ 
setting ladies in their rust¬ 
ling silk saris find it too 
inconvenient to do the 
three-and-a-half hour drive 
from Bombay to Pune, or 
make the four-hour train 
journey. So, both diamond 
jubilee celebrations as well 
as the programmes for the 
poor take a backseat till 
the VIP visitors can fly 
down to Lohegaon. ■ 



Rail Khel * treasure trove 


the litte ones to use their 
grey cells, they also pro¬ 
vide recipes of aloo chaat 
and cold tea. So from now 
on, travel will be spicier. ■ 













IPOTLIGHT 


Cupid’s Designs 

W ill textile tycoon 

Dhirubhai Ambani i 

get a new daughter-in-law ^ 

this year? Movie maga- ^ 

zines and gossip-artists are ‘ 

having a field day pairing 
off Ambani’s younger son, 
Anil, (29), with actress 
Tina Munim. The self- 
styled cupids aPe apparent¬ 
ly on the right track 
though Anil vehemently 
denies it. Tina is said to 
have been a special guest 
at the big bash thrown by 
the Ambanis at their pala¬ 
tial Khandala resort, on 
New Year’s eve. Besides 
the two have also been 
spotted dining together at 
ritzy restaurants. What 
adds grist to the rumour 
mill, however, is that Tina 
Munim’s former paramour 
Rajesh Khanna is desper¬ 
ately trying to woo Tina 


The Elusive 
Recipe 



Jaffrey: back to cook books 

Ityradhur Jaffrey was 
IVJLin Bombay recently 
to attend a family wedding 
with her three grown 
daughters (from Saeed) 
and her second husband 
(who is a black and is 
beautiful). Madhur whose 
stage Medea opened in 
London was slaughtered 
by the critics. And now 
she's back doing what she 
is best at—cook books. 
This time she will also in¬ 
clude cuisines from Korea, 
China and Thailand. ■ 




Anil Ambani and Tina Munim another love story'-' 


back. But can he hope to 
match the Am ham’s super¬ 
eligibility*' 

Any probing ciueries ab¬ 
out his ‘affair’ with Ms 
Munim are met with an 
effacing “no-comment” and 
“1-don’t-talk-to-gos.sip- 
magazines” by Anil. In an 


interview to Sheila Bhatt’s 
Gujarati magazine, 
Abhiyaan, he has admitted 
that he is a workaholic and 
anybody who marries him 
should be prepared to have 
a long-standing affair with 
Reliance too. Ms Munim, 
are you listening? ■ 


Poor Li’l Rich Kid! 


P erhaps the richest little 
infant in Bombay today 
is the late actress Smita 
Patil’s son Pratiksmit. 
Born on 27 November, 
1986, he has inherited his 
mother’s property esti¬ 
mated at about Rs 80 
lakhs. A trust is to be 
formed with that amount 
and it will be managed by 
Smita’s parents and her 
husband actor Raj Babbar 
till Pratiksmit turns 20.^ ^ ' 
Meanwhile the custjOdV oi^^' 
the child is still biE?(n^ac- 
bated. Whilt' it'Wafe under-; 
stood that ^mita's parentif' 
would bring lip the child, 
their 'close friends, 

Prof. S. Varde and his 
family have declared that 
they would like to look 
after the baby. The Janata 
Party leader was the ac¬ 
tress’ neighbour and his 
daughter and Smita were 
close friends. His daughter 


too has recently had a baby 
boy and it is felt that the 
two children could grow up 
together. ■ 



Raj Babbar; a father’s worries 


Appraisal 

Time 

T he Tata tycoons’ in¬ 
clination to flood the 
market with a new brand 
of quartz watches is rival¬ 
led only by the time they 
seem to be spending on 
acquiring the l ecessary 
government ? pproval and 
give their newest venture, 
Titan Watch Ltd, a head 
start. But before the 
watches can start rolling 
off the assembly line with 
adequate help from Casio 
Computer C/ompany of 
Japan, the file-pushers at 
Delhi have to say the 
magic word. Or else this 
will be one more casualty 
at the hands of the 
bureaucracy like the Tata- 
Honda tie-up. Though in¬ 
itially Titan will produce 
six lakh watches a year, 
the ultimate target will be 
around two million watch¬ 
es. But, at present, all that 
the Tatas can do is to wait 
and watch. ■ 


Of Power and 
Promises 

P lanes 

seem to play a signify 
cant’ivsife in theiivin^bf 
high-flying politicians. 
Shar^g rawli'riU'as sche¬ 
duled t6 go on a three-day 
tour of the drought- 
stricken areas of Maratha- 
wada early this month. 
However, his plane could 
not land at Aurangabad 
airport because of stormy 
weather and he had to can¬ 
cel his tour. Pawar, it may 
be recalled, made the 
drought issue one of the 
main reasons for his join¬ 
ing the Congres8(I). It is 
more than a month since 
the Congres8(S) merged 
with the Congress(I). But 
there is still no indication 
that Pawar intends to keep 
his promise. ■ 





KHAAS g A^AT 


D isillusionment has 
ronio early in life to 
Kumar Gaurav Regard* 
in^Mahesh Bhatt, that 
IS Then‘ uas j tune when 
BhattjL^avi the up and 
(omin^ actor a bm boost 
\Mth the autobi()jrraf)hical 
ttdefilm JdKiith, \\hich pre¬ 
sented Kumar (laurav with 
tons of accolades Howev¬ 
er, w ith a sharj) d(‘c line in 
fortunes, the voun^ star 
w as r educ(*d t o the ranks 
of * a flop actor” It w as 
^hen that Kajemdra Kumar 
decided to make a film for 
his son Once ai^ain, Hhatt 
acted the rescu(‘r by takinj? 
up the challenge of direct¬ 
ing iVoiu/?, and earning 
further launds Even 
Kumar (iaurav said at that 
time “That man ih genius 
personified He knows his 
job and ] toll you he can 
even nnike a tree act 
Thank (Jod for the Mahesh 
Hhatts of this world What 
would actors like me do 
otherwise'^” And now, it is 
a bitter rhetoric that 
Kumar pours out against 
Mahesh Bhatt “How can 
he make actors? If he could 
make gi^at actors we 
would have had so many 



1 


Jackie Shroff an actor emerges 

Dihp Kumars all around 
us ” What made him dras¬ 
tically change his tune‘s 
Probably, Bhatt’s signing 
up of Sunjay Dutt for his 
new venture rankles deep¬ 
ly in Kumar Gaurav s 
heaii; Bhatt takes 
Kumar’s criticism with a 
chuckle “How does one 
react to what angry little 
boys say*^” he asks 


Shatrughan Sinha living in a fools' world 



T here is this story about 
Mahesh Bhatt and 
Jackie Shroff. Despite 
vehement opposition, 

Bhatt strongly opted for 
Jackie to play a complex 
part in his forthcoming film 
Kaash Producers got jit¬ 
tery and started to back 
out. But Bhatt remained 
firm Shooting started and 
Jackie just couldn’t tackle 
the first few scenes. The 
hero himself wanted to opt 
out but Bhatt would not 
take Jackie’s no for an 
answ er. He talked the re¬ 
luctant performer into 
doing his role and Jackie 
had nr) choice but to strict¬ 
ly follow his director’s 
words. Some days back, 
Mahesh Bhatt invited 
Jackie Shroff for a preview 
of his scenes. Jackie sat 
^there stunned. He could 
" i^oy^elieve what he saw on 
tlie gil^een—Jackie Shroff, 
the won2te^j|^pr. As he 
^breced hiapehtgr Mall¬ 
ei Bhatt* th^ vifire 
tears his'eyes. 


H ow do you connect 
vodka with Siidevi? 
It’s easy, say the waiters 
of a five-star hotel in Bom¬ 
bay. When there are cans 
of beer and glasses of the 


Russian spirit lying around 
in the posh suite of the 
sorceress-on-screen, w^hat 
do you conclude? “It is 
difficult to say who sips 
from these glasses but one 
thing is sure. It is just the 
two sisters who are 
together most of the time. 
Men come only for a while 
and go away. 1 am not 
saying it is one of the 
sisters who drinks but the 
glasses are certainly a big 
mystery,’’ quipped a senior 
waiter. 


Q uote of the week: “If a 
survey of fools has to 
be made very seriously 
then our world will win 
hands down I meet so 
many fools every day. I 
have got used to fools- 
dom’’—Shatrughan 
Sinha. 


S ometimes memones 
can be cruel. Sheetal, 
as the oomph goddess who 
claimed to be an actress 
...Sheetal, when she talked 
of outshining 
Raakhee...Sheetal, as 
Amitabh Bachchan’s lead¬ 
ing lady in Bemisaal 
Sheetal, as the “world’s 
youngest filmmaker’’ who 
made two movies... Haunt- 



Shaetakasoiry 

ing dreams of the past 
must be gripping Sheetal 
as she now lies sick and 
fnendless, entombed in 
her Sheet^ Mahal. 





Sridevi making up with Mithun 

dressing-room if it's situ¬ 
ated next to Sridevi's. Car¬ 
rying things to the other 
extreme only makes things 
worse for the couple. Ev¬ 
ery innocent gesture, ev¬ 
ery twitch of the eyebrows 
are given a new signifi¬ 
cance. People are busy 
tracking down the pair's 
secret haunts. 


fTIhe forceful campaign to 
X launch Bhanupriya in 
a big way in Bollywood is 
gaining strength with ev¬ 
ery passing day. Now that 
the idea of pi^jecting her 
as a Rekha look-alike has 
come to nought, more 





T he south really t urns | 
Jeetendra on. Aft^^r 
enjoying nn-screen (occa¬ 
sionally off-screen) sprees 
with such gorgeous gals as 
SrideM, Jayaprada, Hha- 
nupnya and lh<* r(‘st, it is 
hardly surprisingto see 
him turn up his nose at the 
les:^ -cur\ aceous beliefs 
from the northern states 
Ofcourst*, uhile almost i»v- 
ei.v south('rn lt*male 
apjiealslo.ji t tu. Iu» re I 
serv(‘s a soft c orner for the* 
beautifuMa\a})iMda 
Howevei', in this lu* difii‘rs 
from Ills young daughter 
Kkla, \\ho considers 
Sridevi tlie gn^atest thing 
on ('arth 

> 

T he* gossipmongers ar<» 
all agog with tlie latest 
from tinsel town Excited 
whisperings fill the an* 

True or fab e*' What, 
again ^ So so in*' Now. 
f/n,s IS overdoing It . com¬ 
ments and (jueries are tos- 
st*d around. “What’s the* 
big news, anyway?” a 
stranger might ask, all at 
sea Why, Kamalahasan 
IS going to oe papa for th(* 
second tinu After leading 
a barren existence all these* 
years with wile Vani, he* is 
more than making It up * 
with gi-een-eyed giHfi’k'pd ’ 
Sanka “So, whet’s the big 
d(*al?” asks the str.mger 
There, yem an* ^tumjied 

♦ 

T he errant brothe*r of 
Jayaprada is doubly 
proficient in landing his 
noteworthy sister into all 
sorts of trouble Lately, 
Rajababu has roused a 
storm in the filmworld by 
putting in an ad in the 
trade papers. The contents 
read' “Talent is in Juyapra- 
da’s fanuly. Her brother 
Rajababu who has taken 
the world of talent by 
storm in the south, is now 
all set in winning laurels in 
Hindi films.” Poor Jayap¬ 
rada doesn't know which 
way to look, whenever 
someone raises the topic. 
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SMALL gCREEN 

D alip Tahil has been in 
showbiz for (juite 
some time But he would 
probably have fizzled out 
had it not been for his role 
\r\ Huniyaad Now Tahil 
has over liO films on hand, 
never mind the quality. He 
is busier than Anil Kapoor 
and feels fn'eat to be so 
sought-after. Recently, in 
an interview to a leading 
film magazine, he admit¬ 
ted: “I feel fabulous and 
really very, very good. 
Occasionally Tm mobbe- 
d... I was never mobbed as 
such earlier, because the 



Dalip Tahil in demand 

kind of audience that goes 
to the theatre in India isn’t 
the mobbing type.” He 
appears confident that in 
the big bad world of films 
he will soon oust the can¬ 
dy-floss heroes and 
place for himself. ”1 consid¬ 
er my looks far better than 
a lot of others. At least I 
don’t have to resort to gim¬ 
micks like maintaining a 
stubble to make me look 
macho,” says Tahil, deter¬ 
mined to prove himself. 


T hough Priya Tendulkar 
confesses that she is a 
person totally without 
ambition, she has always 
struck gold—be it her 
Marathi films, Gujarati 
films or teleserial Rajani. 
The Ralph Nader of In¬ 
dia—a crusader for 
maltreated consu- ^ 



Priya Tendulkar with Rajan in Besahara the Midas touch 


mers-admits, “lYn a person 
who wants a confortable 
life, which is only possible 
if you have a rich husband 
or a rich father. Since I 
have neither, I have to 
work now and again to 
make some money.” At the 
moment, she is working on 
her father’s serial, 
Swayamsiddha. 

♦ 

T he small screen has not 
been kind to Tarun 
Dhanrajgir. He made his 
debut in a serial which was 
dismissed as an emotional 
mish-mash, Tnahna. He ^ 
then appeared in two epi- M 
sodes of Terah Panne, 
once as Bharat and then V 
as Gautam Buddha. But ^ 
these roles did not do much 
for his career either. Despite 
his groovy looks and aura 


of confidence, he has yet to 
make a name for himself in 
tinsel town. Though film 
roles have been trickling 
in, none of them are worth¬ 
while, he feels. “All that I 
get are the R^jesh Khanna 
type of roles. I don’t want 
to do romantic leads, the 
image dies so fast. It’s only 
the girls who like romantic 
heroes and they change 
their minds so quickly,” 
says the debonair young 
man. He would rather wait 
for the right role and make 
a spectacular entry into 
films. 

Tarun Dhanrajgir 
‘no'to sot) stuff 



W hile crackers burst, 
bells pealed, ships 
hooted and voices rang out 
to usher in the new year, 
Doordarshan also added its 
share to the festivities. Be¬ 
fore midnight madness 
broke loose on the small 
screen, a round-up of the 
year’s tragedies and 
triumphs was presented in 
a slick programme entitled 
Images '86. Next came a 
rather insipid programme, 
Swagatam '87. The three 
comperes—Sangeeta 
‘Radha’ Naik, Brijbhushan 
Sawhney and Shrichand 



Sangeeta Naik: sloppy show 

Makhija—cut sorry fi¬ 
gures, trying to evoke 
laughter with bland wisec¬ 
racks. The attempt to pro¬ 
vide “secular entertain¬ 
ment” resulted in soporific 
fare, reminiscent of Apna 
Utsav. Babla’s orchestra 
played Disco Dandia, 
which is generally associ¬ 
ated with Dussehra, not 
New Year’s eve. The only 
redeeming feature of the 
sloppy show was two mov¬ 
ing numbers by Asha 
Bh^osle just after midnight. 

♦ 

I f you epjoy the antics of 
Donald Duck or the mad 
capers of Goofy the dog, 
you are sure to be delight¬ 
ed to learn that the gov¬ 
ernment has decided to 
screen more cartoon films 
for children on Doordar¬ 
shan. 

P.Cbaitanya 
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SUNDAY ^ EEK 


BEGINNING 18 JANUARY 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (15 April—14 May) 

Stellar influences make this 
^ an extremely lucky week for 

all of you. Financially you will 
WMlWBi prosper, but do not squander 
away money. Businessmen will get an 
opportunity to diversify their branch of 
trade, while a promotion is in the offing for 
most professionals. Some of you may even 
inherit property. This is also a good phase 
for lovers. 

Good dates: 21. 22 and 24 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 7. 

Favourable direction: South. 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

This IS not as favourable 
/U a week as the last one. You 
^ must make a determined 
effort to please those in au¬ 
thority and to act upon the advice of friends 
and elders. Those in business must guard 
against deceit You may be called upon to 
shoulder more responsibility than usual. 
Do not, however, take impulsive decisions 
A secret association proves fruitful 
Good dates: 20, 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 8. 

Fevourabie direction: East. 


ffi SA6I^AR^IS (15 December— 
14 January) This week your 
financial problems will be 
solved, thanks by and large 
to your initiative and gump¬ 
tion Other problems if not solved, will 
nonetheless cease to bother you. Help 
from elders and secret sources will be 
forthcoming Matters related to the heart 
should make steady progress The period 
IS favourable for students 
Good dates: 2f , 22 and 23 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 7 
Favourabie direction: South 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

The period is extremeiy good 
for lovers you can go ahead 
with any plans of matrimony, 
Health shows definite signs 
of improvement. Professionals should 
avoid arguments with their superiors 
Businessmen should be wary ot deception 
On the financial front, there are chances 
that some of you incur heavy losses 
Good dates: 20, 21 and 23. 

Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 4. 

Favourabie direction: North-east. 


ViRGO (If September—14 
October) Make full use of the 
oppohunities that come your 
way this week Businessmen 
wil' make steady progress 
For professionals, a promotion or a transfer 
to a better place is in the offing Economi- 
cal*y you are likely to acquire property 
through inheritance However, legal prob¬ 
lems bother you. 

Good dates: 18. 19 and 20. 

Lucky numbers; 4, 5 and 6. 

Favourable direction; East 


CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
1 ^®**^**®nf) The time is favour- 
k beginning a new 

venture Let intuition be your 
A guide Utilise your opportuni¬ 
ties to the utmost You are advised to guard 
against deception. Refrain from taking has¬ 
ty decisions. Do not make any changes in 
any plans already completed Your domes¬ 
tic front will remain peaceful. 

Good dates: 18, 19 and 20. 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: North-east 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

This is going to be a bad 
y y phase for businessmen, 

r avoid risky ventures. Do not 

neglect your work this week, 
some of yuo may come in for seventies 
from employers. Try to postpone social 
engagements as ovenvork is likely to affect 
your health. Those in love, however, will 
find this period extremely good This is not 
the time for settling disputes. 

Good dates: 18. 19 and 20. 

Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 8. 

Favourable direction: West. 

CANCER (IS July—14 August) 

This is a week of mixed 
fortunes. The domestic front 
remains peaceful. Your finan- 
cial status should improve 
during this period. If you plan to make 
changes in your career, do so after consult¬ 
ing your elders. Businessmen must not 
take hasty decisions. A friend or a relative 
may let you down. A good week for 
courtship and marriage. 

Good dates: 19. 21 and 23. 

Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 7. 

Favourable direction: North. 


H LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) if vou are on the 
lookout for a job, there are 
strong chances of your find- 
_ ing one this week. Business¬ 
men will get an opportunity to expand their 
ventures At home children do extremely 
well in examinations This is also a good 
phase for lovers The domestic front re¬ 
mains peaceful.Those connected with the 
arts are likely to achieve recognition. 
Good dates; 18, 20 and 23 
Lucky numbers; 2, 3 and 9. 

Favourabie direction: North 

SCORPiO (15 November—14 
December) This is a lucky 
period for those in love Do 
not indulge in speculgliye 
wmiUMW A ventures Save whatever you 
can for a bleak period lies ahead of you 
Professionals should r>ot neglect your 
work, while businofMnen should be cau¬ 
tious in dealmg with customers. The time is 
also right fo^accepting challenging assign¬ 
ments. 

Good dates; 19, 20 and 24. 

Lucky numbers: 1 . 2 and 6. 
favourabie direction; South-east. 


liKo o o:« 


AQUARIUS (IS February—14 
March) A word of caution do 
not take any risks with money 
matters in the coming 
months. Keep your employer 
and superiors in good humour, but do not 
allow a member of the opposite sex to 
interfere in your professional matters. 
Businessmen will be rewarded for their 
efforts A pleasant surprise awaits you at 
the weekend 

Good dates: 18, 20 and 21 

Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9/ ^ ^ ' 

Favourable direction; East. 


C y y y P|$CES(15Marcb—14Aprll) A 

rjjfejNfcy good week provided you rely 
on your intuition The domes- 
f'c scene remains calm ex- 
HfeHSralBb] cept for one problem the 
health of an elderly family member may 
cause some anxiety. Financially, this will be 
a good week especially tor businessmen. 
Much will depend on the help you receive 
from a secret source. This week is good 
tor matrimony 

Good dates: 21, 22 and 23. 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 4. 

Favourable direction: North. 


Star Partners: Scorpio—Taurus 


The Scorpio man places tremendous Importance on faithful relationships, because the world at large appears to him too cruel for him 
to be left on his own. While he wants to succeed in everything he tackles and self-improvement is a driving force in him the Taurus 
women is far less perfectionist or this ambitious. She might even try to curb thi.« force in him, resulting in a certain amount of drama 

between them. 
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THIS^INDIA 



THANJAVlMM'hc 
law y»*r-, \n t 1 )i'4 j'ict 
Mnnsil'('ftuj’t 111 
\ai.v'urti ('rainil Nadu) tirv 
rr induliu* m ficalcd <*\ 
^'liaiiLU'" liul niii.sfi ihi'jr 
aixui inml s ,ij {fu* shortest 
possihlr I mi( UMfe l1 is not 
\erv sair In i‘<‘niam ni tlu* 
court ]-onnj lot Ioii.li, hours. 
I'Our lilns nf lii<* dilapi 
dal('d main court hall m tht* 
c(‘ntui'\'-old l>uiMin.u loll 
(low n r(*c(m( and the 
law yers and tlu* court staff 
had a miraculous escafu*. 



The makeshift bamboo 
slK‘et rix(*(l above' the seat 
of th(‘ jiresulinti: officer is 
also not an insurance' 
against the* dainaK^' the 
lilt's can cause if th(*y fall 
(low'u. Tht'rt' art' no hori¬ 
zontal rafters to supfiort 
tlu' many low s of tiles and 
ht'iK'e the tilt's are hanjjing 
[irt'cariouslv on the veilic- 
al 1 ‘aftt'rs, ready to fall at 
the slij>:htest provocation. 
A senior lawyer said that 
the tilt's Wert' hanpifU like 
the swonl of Damocles 
tivt r tht' heads of tliost' 
transactiiijti business in the 
court- -77/c Hindn (t'.S. 

I iOji> anat ha n, (-oim t latoi*e) 
■ 

l)UK(i (MP); The sct'iie of 
a wa'll-knovvn Hindi lilm 
“The Ibirninjr Train” W’as 
rt' t'liai'ted here W'hen a 
^ot)ds train loaded wdth 
iron ort' ti’ax'elletl for 
kikimetrrs, and shot past 
three stations without the 
driver and the ^uard 
According tt> tifficial 
sources, tlie gtiods tram 
W'hich started from Dalli 
Rajhara siding after the 
loading of iron ore could 


not bt' stopped at the next 
statitm because of a sudden 
failure of the breaks. The 
tram continued on its on¬ 
ward journey tow ards Bhi¬ 
lai, and the driver finding 
himself helpless in stop¬ 
ping the train, jumped off 
along wu'th the shunting 
port(‘r and the guard —The 
Tuh(‘s of India, (Karnlendu 
Nath, Patna) 

■ 

VIJAYWADA: Eight 
“eve-teasers” were made 
to stand before the Sid- 
dhardha Women’s College 
here for a few hours in a 
semi-nude state by the loc¬ 
al police. According to 
senior police officials this is 


part of the increased activ¬ 
ity by the urban [lolice to 
“curb eve-teasing in th^* 
city which has been show - 
ing an upward trend re¬ 
cently ”—India n A\r/>rc.ss 
(B.S.N. Rao,'(]anapavar- 
am, AP) 


NEW DELHI A group of 
about a 100 “Vedic en¬ 
vironmentalists” gathered 
here recently on the hank 
of the Yamuna river and 
ceremoniously poured ab 
out 50 kg of milk into the 
w ater in a bid to “n'store 
the pristine purity of the 
river”. The STimuna “Dug- 
dha abhishek” is a Vedic 
ritual w hich was revived 


i^ITHOUT 

COMMENT^ 


• The vested interests 
inside the community of 
scientists, and even among 
politicians, who want to 
maintain the status guo 
must be defeated—^l^iv 
Gandhi, addressing the 
74th Indian Science 
Congress 

• The enmtnous welcome 
a Sikh gets in Pakistan is 
fantastie-4UittShwmt 
Singh, journalist, in 
Sunday Mail 

• Rajiv does hot believe in 
debiliutingthe Cong^ss. 

He wants to wipe it ’ 
out— BijuPatnaik, 

Janata Party leader, in 
Probe ' I 

• The system is not ill. It’s 
those who run it (who 
are)—Dr Farooq 
Abduiiah, Jammu and 
Kashmir chief minwtm*, 
during a syn^soidsm on ^ 

government, quotedin Thel 
Telegraph 


a The PM and I are not on 
the same 

wavelength—West Bengal 
chief minister Jyoti Basu 
reacting to the PM’s 
^^ches in Darjeeling, in 

• 1 hate politics and 
.politicians—PratiMa 
Patii, wife of Shared 
Pawar, in The Sunday 
Observer 

• 1 play for my team and 
not for myself-4Ug)il 
Dev, immediately alter 
the Third Test against Sri 
, Lanka, in The Teleffraph 
•n 

• U^ltave no opposition 

'S.hfw, then can we 
e<Sit^l ptihselves?— 
MiId^l,Goc1ifK;hov, 
U^R General SecTetaty, 
quoted ip TVms. ' ' ■. 

ImHapinNifarof 

Jig;:.:-., 


four years ago in Delhi and 
has since been performed 
every year during the win¬ 
ter season, according to 
the organisers wlio refer to 
themselves as The Inter¬ 
national Yoga Science of 
Thought’. The ritual cul¬ 
minated vvi^h the dropping 
of a golden nose stud and a 
pair of silver bangles into 
the river “as an offering to 
th(' (loddess Yamuna”. In 
a press note thc' organis¬ 
ers stated; “We do not 
claim that the milk w’e 
})oured into the river will 
purify it, but the purpose 
of the ritual is to draw the 
attention of the peo]^le and 
the government to the ur- 
g(mt nc'cessity of airesting 
its pollution ”—The 'Tinieii 
of India IS Chan- 
drashekhar, C’oimbatore) 


BANGALORE: The Kar¬ 
nataka J unior Doctors’ 
Associiition, w ho are on an 
indefinite strike', have 
adopted a novel method of 
protest. They sw’ept the 
r^owring and Lady Curzon 
hospitals. They said that 
sweeping w as more lucra¬ 
tive after the Karnataka 
Pay C’ommission report. 



when compared to the 
stipends lliey received. 
They also categorically re¬ 
jected chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde’s plea 
to call off the strike which 
has crippled health ser¬ 
vices in the state .—The 
Deccan Herald (Neeta 
Mehra, Bangalore) 
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(] HESS 


Tony Miles’s 5‘/2-V2 defeat by Garry 
Kasparov in the latter’s pre-championship 
waiTTHjp match must have been a 
disappointment to the English grandmaster, 
but he had underestimated Kasparov's 
powers of calculation. A less pugilistic 
approach might have led to a closer score 
The most remarkable game was the last 
Kasparov’s extravagant king manoeuvre in 
the opening was probably prepared at home 
but it takes a genius to visualise the 
possibilities in the first place That White 
should be brought to his knees after only a 
handful more moves defies all logic. 

White; A. Miles Black G. Kasparov Qu^^en’s 
Gambit Slav Defence. 6th Match Game 
Switzerland 1986. 


1 P"04 FMJ4 
3 N-QB3N-a3 
5 H-B3 QN-^2 
7 BxBP P-ON4 
9 P-K4 P-QB4 


2 P-QB4 P-0B3 
4 P-K3 P-K3 
6 B^3 PxP 
8 &-Q3 P-QR3 
10 P-K5 


Kasparov 
(Black) 
to move 


Ttie alternative is 10 P-Q5 Either way, play 
becomes extremely complex 


II 

IIABI 31 ' 

a ■ 

i£itwn m , 


in awn .ai \ 

10 ... PxP M NxNP I4-N5 

Historically viewed by theory with some 
suspicion Alternatives include 11 PxN 12 
PxNorll NxKP12NxNPxN 
12 Q R4 

Recommended as best In an earlier game 
Kasparov equalised easily after 12 N(5)xOP 

B-Nb+ 13 B Q2BxBi 14 0xBF^N2' * 

12 . N(N5)xKP! 13 NxN NxN 

14N-4?6^K-K2 15 NxBi K B3!' 

The mind boggles, but Black wants to choose 
which way t(r recapture the knight only after 


White has made a decision about his KB 
16 B-K4 RxN 17 P-KR4 P-KR3 
Without this move Black could resign on the 
snot, but the defence is deeper than at first 
sigtit. If now 18 B-N5t PxB 19 PxP KxP 20 
RxR Black has B- N5+ 

18 (M) R-B5 19 Q^-Ql P-Q6 

Suddenly White is on the rack Unbelievable. 
20 R~Ki 

DIAGRAM 

20 .. RxQB! 21 RxR P^7 

22 R~B1 

So that rf 22 PxR-0 2.3 0x0(08) is check, 
but of course the tactical thread is too fine. 

22 ... 0-<?5! 

Now threatening to take the rook m earnest 

23 R-B2 QxB 24 RxP B-B4 

25 R-Kl OxRP 26 0^B2 D-ff5 

27 RxN BxR 28 P-KN3 (H?5 

29 R-K4 0-<?4 30 Resigns 

MICHAEL STEAM 

(By ar'Miigement witli the OCisorvw) 


PRIDGE 


Seven of the eight seeded teams reached 
the last eight of the Gold Cup, and the top 
two teams contested the final: a tribute to 
the perspicacity of the selectors. This was 
one of the best hands in a close match 
Dealer South Game all 


4^543 

♦ AQJ52 
4^0 1085 


♦ QJ96 
4PA09764? 

♦ 10 

♦ J 


4AK82 
4PJ1083 
♦ 76 
•♦AK9 


♦ 10 1 

4P5 

♦ K984 3 

♦ 7 64 32 


At a table where East-West had not 
entered the bidding. South was one down in 
3NT At the other table, where West had 
jump-overcalled in hearts, West led the 
queen of spades, which held, and follow**fj 
with a low spade to the 10 and king In with 
the dce of hearts, West led a third spade, and 
South reached this ending 

♦ - 

¥ 

♦ A U J 5 ? 

♦ 


♦ K984 ^ 

♦ 


♦ 3 

4P) 108 

♦ 7 

♦ 


With a good picture of the distribution, 
Armstrong exited from dummy with the 
queen of diamonds and East had to concede 
three of the last five tricks. In his report for 
Bndge International Forrester remarked that 
it East had retained .j club, the contract 
would have been one down, but it seems to 
me that if East keeps all tiis clubs he must 
spare a diamond, and this he cannot afford 
In the end, Sowter beat Greenwood by 20 
points There was some dispute, apparently, 
about fines for slow play, which began at 65 
minutes for 8 boards' We used to reckon that 
anything over 46 minutes was too long. 


TERENCE REESE 

(By arranqantenl with Ihp Otfsvrvcr) 


QUESTIONS 

1. The Concorde, the world's fastest 
airliner is manufactured by two 
companies. Name them 

2. Which character has been por¬ 
trayed most frequently on the 
screen? 

3. The planet Uranus was discovered 
on 13 March, 1781. By whom? 

4. What do the following have ir^ 
common: Citrus Red No. 2, Orange 
B, Red No 3, and Yellow No. 5? 

5. Which tennis players were known 
as the four musketeers? 

6. What is the capital of Antigua'^ 

7. Shoat and farrow are the names of 


the young of which 
0. In motor racing, who won the For¬ 
mula One Drivers’ World Cham¬ 
pionship in 1986? 

9 ‘Miss Virgin Ironpants', a character 
' in Salman Rushdie’s Shame is 
based on which real life person? 

10 Whom did the author George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw describe as the "most 
beautiful human being I have ever 
seen'7" 

11. Which IS the world’s most heavily 
bombed country? 


. SOP'I ■ i I 

iqpnujeuqsux nppip 'ot. 


■opnqg Jizeueg e 
aouej:j |0 ‘isnojd uieiv *8 
‘Bid eqj, Z 
s.uqop IS ’9 

uouBnjg oioj. pue ejiojog 
ueap ‘)8L|ooo uudH 'aisooeq aueg g 
‘Jdoueo asneo Aeiu qoiii/w s6aii 
- ippe pooi uotuLuoo lie eie Aaqi > 
•I0MOSJ0H ujbiiiim jjs e 
•eiAoQ 

ueuoQ jncipv jig Aq paieejo eAfpei 
-ap snoLUB* eqi ‘S0 uj|oh >ioo|j0qs *2 
'Auediuoo i.|ou 0 J:j e ‘oieiiedsojov 
pue uouejodjoQ eoedsojoy qsuug ' i 
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(^ROSSWOKI) 


CROSSWORD NO. 29 



ACROSS: 

1 Parlies wildly to gad about (7) 

5 In summer, Gershwin had corporate combines (7) 

9 Detailed passionate reading of Shakespearean forest. (5) 

10 I shot a C.l P. badly—what a nut* (9) 

11 Dear sport, oddly enough, for these keen and hungry types. 
(9) 

12. Number for a crowd'^ (5) 

13 Rents without capital, and comforts (b) 


15. A particle, that is, on point for bodies. (9) 

18 Holds securely about expression of hesitation for zips, 
perhaps. (9) 

19. Directions for friend to find part of flower. (5) 

21. Strongly criticize the cooking? (5) 

23. Southern stuff shed blood, being mixed up. (9) 

25. Signals system for 21 Ac. Rose Medoc, it appears. (5,4) 
26 Turn east for some backbone. (5) 

27. Uninterrupted, with French negative on a halt. (3-4) 

28. Schools round about what are not for telling. (7) 

DOWN: 

1. Tread roughly on transport meeting rising oriental record. (7) 

2. Speaks to locational identifications? (9) 

3. Animal to look for gold'^ Russian says yes (5) 

4. Spying discovered by extraordinary faculty with particle on 
time (9) 

5. Thinks, not necessarily about Calliope and Co. (5) 

6. Responses regarding deeds, it seems. (9) 

7. Extra rations, originally, contain article for anaesthetic. (5) 
8 They do enjoy lighting up. (7) 

14. Confection of sugary mutton'? Not really! (9) 

16 Positive speaketb stress era, for a change. (9) 

17. Is rash, with four in sudden inclination (9) 

18 This overseer doesn’t warn us on the golf course, though. (7) 

20. Hose wouldn't last with these steps" though (7) 

22 Article about expert for kitchen wear. (5) 

23. Nothing in cessation could bend forwarc! (5) 

24 Lovely food, according to the Bard. (5) 

Solution to CrosswonI No. 28 

ACROSS:! Pigeontoed 9 Oblate 10 Basismetli Rhodesia 12 Asti 13 Magistrate 15 
Station 17 Snicker 20 Interprets 21 I am 23 Endanger 25 Enneagon 26 Cotton 27 
Gasteropod 

DOWN: 2 Images 3 Essayist 4 Nincompoop 5 Outrage 6 Dodo 7 Haystack B 
Decahedron 11 Rage 12 Abstinence 14 Senescence 16 Antidote 16 Colorado 19 
Heiress 22 Intoto 24 Gang 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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DECCAN TW ARY 


Sait and Shahabuddin 

I t was a Struggle for 
leadership of the Mus¬ 
lim community in India 
that led Ibrahim Sulaiman 
Sait, president of the Indi¬ 
an Union Muslim League, 
to second the proposal of 
Syed Shahabuddin at the 
All-India Babari Masjid 
Conference session to 
boycott the Republic Day 
celebrations. Though Mr 
Sait is a Gujarati who was 
educated in Karnataka, it 
was Kerala which gave 
him a political platform 
and returned him to Par- 
liament. The Muslim 
League had been sharing 
power in Kerala con¬ 
tinuously since 1967, first 
as a partner in the 
CPKMHed coalition gov¬ 


ernment and subsequent¬ 
ly in partnership with the 
Congress. The late C.H. 
Mohammed Koya of the 
League had even a brief 
spell as chief minister. In 
the present Congress(I)- 
led United Democratic 
Front ministry, Mr Avu- 
kaderkutty Naha of the 
League is the deputy 
chief minister. 

The Republic Day 
boycott call had embar¬ 
rassed the Kerala unit of 
the Muslim League. Mr 
Karunakaran stated open¬ 
ly that any party support¬ 
ing the call would have no 
place in the UDF He went 
to the extent of saying 
that “anyone calling for a 
boycott of the Republic 


Day has no right to be a 
citizen of India”. With 
elections around the cor¬ 
ner, the League was only 
too aware that without its 
support, the Congress(I) 
has not the slightest 
chance of returning to 
power. It was this aware¬ 
ness that made Mr Sait 
slick to his stand while 
maintaining that no disre¬ 
spect to the nation was 
intended by the boycott 
call 

After Mr Karunakar- 
an’s brave words, he had 
quietly instructed all con¬ 
cerned to leave out the 
League members wile 
drawing up programmes 
for the Republic Day to 
save them any embar¬ 


rassment. The municipal 
commissioner of Trichur, 
from where Mr Karuna¬ 
karan hails, did not invite 
the Muslim League to a 
meeting convened by him 
to finalise the programme 
for Republic Day celcbra^ 
tions. Since the omission 
was obvious and public 
attention was focussed on 
the goings-on among the 
Muslim community, PA 
Shahul Hameed, presi¬ 
dent of the Trichur 
League mandalam com¬ 
mittee, went to the com¬ 
missioner and demanded 
an invitation. Thanks to 
the boycott call, Mu.slims 
in Kerala feel compelled 
to turn up at this year's 
celebrations en mossc. 




Karunakaran snubs Chacko 


P .C. Chacko, president 
of the Kerala unit of 
the Congress(S) who 
opted for the merger of 
his party, is a sad but 
wiser man today. Though 
the state executive of the 
party was opposed to the 
. merger, Sharad Pawar 
won over Mr Chacko by 
kindling hopes of his be¬ 
coming chief minister. In 
order to catch the atten¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi, Mr 
Chacko had been planning 
a grand merger conven¬ 
tion in Cochin, like the 
one arranged by A.K. 
Antony four years ago 
when he led his flock into 
the Congress(I) fold in the 
presence of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. Seventeenth January 
was fixed for the Chacko 
convention to coincide 
with the visit of the Prime 
Minister to Kerala. 

Mr Karunakaran, sea¬ 
soned politician that he is, 
vetoed the convention 
programme and excluded 
it from Mr Gandhi’s prog¬ 
ramme. He advised Mr 
Chacko and his followers 


to join the Congress(I) 
quietly without any fan¬ 
fare. After all only three 
out of the nine Con¬ 
gresses) MLAs agreed to 
the merger and none of 
them was elected on the 
party ticket in the last 
Assembly poll. Of the 
three, K.K. Balakrishnan 



K. Karunakaran 


who won on a C'ongress(l) 
ticket, defected to the 
Congress(S) when he was 
dropped in a cabinet 
reshuffle three years ago. 
Mrs Rachel Sunny and Mr 
Vijayadas entered the 
Assembly through by- 
elections. Moreover, out 
of the 14 DCC(S) presi¬ 
dents, 12 continue to re¬ 
main with the party. If Mr 
Chacko is keen on a 
tamasha in the name of 
merger, Mr Karunakaran 
told him, he should have it 
on his own and not involve 
the AICC(l) president. 
Left te himself, Mr Karu- 
, nakaran might not even 
offer a Congress(l) ticket 
to Mr Chacko in the com¬ 
ing elections. Because of 
his over-ambition, the 
Left Democratic Front 
ensured Mr Chacko's de¬ 
feat in the May 1982 
Assembly elections after 
giving him a ticket. Now 
it seems to be the turn of 
the Congress(I) to give a 
similar treatment to Mr 
Chacko for all his labours 
in the merger game. 


Forgotten heritage 

I t was in 1687, that a 
charier was issued by 
the East India Company 
to establish a corporation 
and a Mayor’s court in the 
city of Madras. The third 
centenary of such a his¬ 
toric event should be a 
matter for celebration not^ 
only in Tamil Nadu as this* 
was the first ever c(Jr-! 
porationjo be established 
in India.^'The corporation 
IS now defunct because 
the ruling AIADMK does 
not have much of a hold. 

The major thrust in the 
political movements in 
Tamil Nadu in the last two 
decades had been based 
on the concept of self- 
respect. Somehow the 
same movement had des¬ 
troyed whatever self- 
respect people had. 
Whenever a special offic¬ 
er posted by the govern¬ 
ment to head the city 
administration showed 
any dynamism, he was 
bundled out. Those who 
believe in status quo have 
been given longer spells. 
Maha Kumbakonam 
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Tale of two Amns 

minister of stale 
I fordt»fonceArunSi(i^h, 
rot ;i hj^dn ‘1 than 

ifu « nmiistri for inter* 
n.il it DJI it\ Arun Nehru, 
If) 1 he i j{)iiars j»os.sip cir* 
cm I Mi tile fir^st ueek of 
Ills presence in 
Ne\N Nelhi whilt* the 
Ptimc Ministet was away 
hi lilt* Andamans was 
ioLen .IS ti Sinn of his 
iw'iiie '>nt of favour The 
luinom mill worked over 
tinu \iini Sinnh was 
pet \ rd and had sent in his 
lesjpnaiion, it was said 
I 01 the (list time, while 
ti vinp to < Iarif\ that Arun 
Sinph w IS neither down. 
1101 nut circles close to 
linn Vi c out a secret 
that Im the past year or 
so. his uile Neena had not 
CM loved the same rapport 
wilh Sorna (iandhi as she 
had done before In tact, 
iIh fiiendship between 
Arun Sin nil’s wife and Kit- 
\{\ (muuIIu’s wife had trig- 
ntuiHl off a rumour dur* 
me Holi of that Arun 
Nehru's wife, Subhadra, 
wa^ teelnip left out and 




Arun Nehru and Arun Singh: in the wilderness? 


had asked her husband to 
take up ihe matter with 
cousin Rajiv. (Arun and 
Neena Singh went with 
Kajiv and Sonia for a holi¬ 
day in a Madhya Pradesh 
jungle-resort after the 
1985 Assembly elections 
and Arun Nehru had been 
excluded from the team.) 
Since being included in 
the holiday entourage was 
seen as the yardstick of 
proximity to the Prime 
Minister, it wak but natu 
ral that Arun Singh 
should be presumed to be 
out of favour when he was 
not taken to the Anda¬ 
mans Coupled with this 
rumour were the whis¬ 


pers that some 60 Con- 
.gress MPs had called on 
Arun Nehru on New 
Year’s day to wish and 
pledge him their support. 
According to.sources 
close to the former minis¬ 
ter, the predominant view 
of the large gathering of 
Kashmiri pundit elite who 
assembled was how “to 
give shape to the new 
arrangement,” said a 
senior member of the 
Nehru class recently. For 
the time being, it seems 
Arun Nehru will have to 
be happy with the con¬ 
solation that he is not 
“out”, which Arun Singh 
ia rumoured to be. 


A gracious gesture 

Ty rho supervised the 

W arrangements for the 
Socialist leader, Raj Na- 
rain’s funeral? Under in¬ 
structions issued by the 
Prime Minister over tele¬ 
phone from Port Blair, 
P.V. Narasimha Rao (who 
is the seniormost cabinet 
minister after the PM) 
took charge as soon as the 
news of Raj Narain's 
death was known. Rajiv 
Gandhi's aide, Makhan 
Fotedar, visited the 
ailing leader in hospital 
twice. As soon as the doc¬ 
tors declared that Raj Na- 
rain was sinking, the 
minister of state for 
health, Saroj Khaparde, 
went to the Lohia Hospital 
and remained there till 
the end. A Border Secur¬ 
ity Force aircraft was 
provided for carrying the 
body to Varanasi, where 
under Fotedar^s instruc¬ 
tions, prominent local 
leaders, including minis¬ 
ter Lokpati Tripathi and 
his wife, Chandra Tri¬ 
pathi, MP, were present 
in the airport. 


Century in sight 

V itvudool, the country’s 
ihird-level airline, has 
leached the top In the 
first week of Jaiuiarv two 
remote destinations in 
Arunachal Pradesh, 
almost on tlie border with 
( ijina, were brought into 
Its map Daparizo and 
Along, which are now 
linked with Calcutta, are 
the ^"’th and 78th stations, 
respectively, .served by 
VanidooT, which has been 
ace^iumed as the “world’s 
fastest glowing airline”-— 
a tnhiite winch was 
broadcast over the public 
acid less system of Eng¬ 
land’s prestigious Farn- 
horoiigh air show w'hen 
Vayudoot’s chief execu¬ 
tive, Harsh Vardhan, vi¬ 


sited the fair in Septem¬ 
ber 1986. When Harsh 
Vardhan joined Vayudoot 
in August 1983, only 16 
destinations were co¬ 
vered. By April this year, 
the aiding hopes to fly to 
its hundredth destination 
a record which will be 
difficult to break fbr, 
other airlines 

Harsh Vardhan 



An aide’s woes 

M ani Sliaiikai Aiyer, 
the press aide to the 
Prime Minister, just does 
not seem to be able to stay 
away from controversy. 
He had planned a quiet 
holiday with his family in 
Goa in end-December. 
Xb^ dates had been set 
welHn advance, when the 
PM planned his Anda¬ 
mans trip. The language 
agitation in Goa somehow 
coincided with Aiyer's 
holiday dates. Speculation 
was rife in Panaji as to 
why the high-profile 
bureaucrat from the PM’s 
office was around when 
the agitation reached its 
peak. The Goa govern¬ 
ment had to put out an 
official statement 


announcing that Aiyer 
was on a private visit. But 
that was not the end of his 
woes. The PM was to 
attend public functions at 
Bangalore on 7 January 
and Aiyer’s presence was' 
needed. He wanted to go 
straight from Goa to 
Bangalore. But the 
accounts officer came on 
the way. The route to 
Bangalore from Goa had 
to be via Pelhi, it was 
ordained. Reason: Aiyer 
had dVawn his leave- 
travel money and his 
round trip had to end in 
Delhi before he could re¬ 
sume work. End result: 
Aiyer took a longer route 
and n shorter holiday 
while the government 
spent more money. 







Guests may come and go... 


but our dudliHaia reniahi 
with us 21 linni's otth# 4? 


A family friend 
for over twenty years. 

Yes, Amul Milk Powder has been a trusted lamily 
friend With Amul around, you are nevci without milk 
in the house whether you need it for curds, kheer 
halwa, cake, milkshake, rasogollas, gulab jamuns oi 
even a cup of tea 

And you know how fussy children and grown ups 
can be They want their lassi, dahi, pudduig, etc , 

“just right”, day aftei day With Amul Milk Fowdei it s 
easy, because the consistency ot the milk remains the 
same Has remamed the same, in fact, for over 
20 years 


Amul 

[Milk powder 
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MILK POWDER 

It’s like having a dairy 
in your home. 












Marketed by Gujarat CJo operative 
4 Milk Marketing Federation Ltd, 
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Today, no odier 

scooter has become 
a success as 

theNV. 



A superb combination of technology, 
durabilily and features best suited 
for the Indian user, the NV hcis emerged 
a runaway success among scooters. 


UAL Vespa 150 NV. 

The scooter that's winning the 
hearts of tens of thousands 
users across the country. 

With Its stunning style and 
technological superiority. 

Safety and durability. ^ 

And, an amazing new value-for- 
money. 

The runaway success that set 
a new recordi 

With a sophisticated 
production plant,that’s only 
3 years old, rolling out the NV at the 
record-breaking rate of 12,000 
scooters per month, nearly 50,000 
numbers of this runaway bestseller 
have already reached their proud 
customers - in just 16 weeks of Its 
launch. A new record In scooter 
production indeed! 

Discover the NV fMIng todayl 

If you're in the waiting for a LML 
Vespa scooter, visit our nearest 
showroom today. 

Test ride the LML Vespa 150 NV 


Feel Its distinct difference In 
technology, performance, style, 
durability and safety. 

Compare Its outstanding value. 

You’ll agree, among all scooter 
choices, here’s the one that’s truly 
way ahead. 



And now, In our tradition of meeting 
specific customer needs, the NV comes in a 
i‘gear model too-the NV3-TRIDENT! 





NV 


I VespaCarCornoanyUrTuted Ajointventureof yLohbMad^LirnitedandPiQgg^ 
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Terooi by RaymontfL A blend of Ten^, wool and Polyester 
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Trouble in the Jaipur 
royal family 

I I'he Royal House ol 
Jaipur—one of the richest 
amonf 4 the coupiry’s hOO 
princely families is a 
house divided At the heart 
of the quarrel is a lawsuit 
over the ownership of the 
family estate Kitu Sann 
reports 
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“The Congress is 
deviating from its ideals’' 

Kamlapati Tripathi talks to 
Vir Sanghvi and Shyamal 
Kumar Chakra bo rty on the 
present leadership of the 
Congress(I) 
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NTR: The new Nizam 

N.T. Rama Kao’s decision to 
act in films is only an 
exercise to refurbish his 
image and divert the 
attention of the people from 
the problems confronting 
the state, reports BinooJohn. 
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less resourceful, 
HDFC has provided 


Not all of US can bo as rosourceful as 
our feathered friends Yet the most 
basic and immediate need is a place 
of rest, a place to call one's own In this 
quest, we generate all the resources 


direct resources to individuals, groups 
and corporations Accelerating the 
development of a key economic 
activity — housing And creating a 
crucial institutional presence to aid 


over Rs.600 crores 
in housing loans. 



tiOfTie C^tten orchestrated 
painstakingly with scraps of 
material Witt^ twigs and reed, 
carefully ferrf^ted out And 


we can dipping into our savings, 
digging up long-forgotten assets, 
borrowing from family And sometimes, 
friends LikeHDf-C Porting together, 
piecemeal, a cherished dream One 
to which HDPC has contributed, in small 
measure Helpir^g increase India's total 
investment in housing by over Rs 1300 
crores 


o\/ern|l national developrTient 

HDFC has mode a small beginning 
Yet there is so much more to do Indio 
staggers with people yet to be housed 
A harnessing of every possible resource 
IS needed to increase India's housing 
stock. Urgently India's future has to be 
built, brick by brick House by individual 
house 


transformed with wisps of silk - - And with i1, HDPC has helped realise HDFC. Helping increase India's housing 

into a cherished home its own singular aim to generate and stock. 


H 

HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE CORPORATION UNITED 

Rarnon House, 169-Backbav Roclamallon. Bombay 400 020 

Building the future. 
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T he response to the call 
given by Syed Shaha- 
buddih and a militant sec¬ 
tion of the Muslim lead¬ 
ership to boycott the Re¬ 
public Day celebrations, 

has actually served to re-inforce the Republic. And 
history will record that it was on this issue that j 
Shahabuddin finally went loo far and damaged his | 
credentials as a national leader irreparably. 

But more important than Mr Shahabuddin and his 
irresponsible cohorts is the more serious question of 
respect for our national symbols. The assault on these 
symbols has been going on incessantly over the past 
few years and almost every geographic part of this 
country has seen such assaults. The Constitution of 
India is the sacrosanct holy book for this nation. 
Starting from the Akali Dal leaders in the north to the 
DMK leadership in the south all have been guilty of 
disrespecting the Constitution in recent times. What is 
worse, the cases constituted against the Akali leaders 
for having burnt certain pages of the Constitution were 
withdrawn after the Punjab accord The same people 
who had defaced the Constitution were allowed to 
contest elections and swear oaths of allegiance to the 
Constitution One wonders if these gentlemen took the 
oath with the solemnity which it deserves. 

When politicians and political parlies insult the 
national symbols, should they be let off only after 
being criticised? The call given by Syed Shahabuddin j 
and his friends deserves much more than mere conde¬ 
mnation The lav/ is specific about the course it can 
take when national symbols ai e insulted. The difficulty i 
is that hardly any (>ne lets the law take its effective | 
course w'hen politicians are involved At no cost should i 
a call to boycott the Republic Day celebrations be j 
taken lying down Apart from an insult to the Constitu- | 
tion, the call l)y Syed Shvihabuddin amounts to an act 
against the uuily and uilegnty of the Union of India 
and is aimed at I aiming communal passions. The stale 
should not lake a soft view of this act. Any such 
softness wdli encourage more such defiance m fu¬ 
ture. 

U nfortunately, we do not take our national days 
seriously 15 August, 2 October and 26 January pass 
off as mere holidays for most of us. Not many in fact, 
had noticed the/aux pas made by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi from the ramparts of the Red Fort on 15 August 
last year, when he referred to Independence Day as 
‘Vanatantra Divas ". For most of us the significance of 
Republic Day is not clear. We had thrown out the 
Portuguese from Goa, Daman and Diu in December 
1961. In December 1971 India won a war—we defeated 
Pakistan to help in the liberation struggle of Bang¬ 
ladesh. None of these dates are commemorated. For 
any nation to be strong, the significance of national 
symbols has to be made abundantly clear to all its 
citizens. Only pride in one’s nation can provide 
strength to build a new India. 

Political parties do not take the national days serious¬ 
ly. These days could easily provide a forum for 
politicians to activate thei^ cadres and to spread their 
message among the masses. The message of communal 
harmony, for instance, can effectively be propagated 
these days. But apart from election campaigns, the i 


politicians in this country 
do not find it attractive t(» 
go to the people. on i 
an issue like the recent I 
passage of the Postal Bill, 
which empowers the state 

to intercept mail, no political action has taken place. 

Journalists have written exposing the dangers of the 
Bill, which the President of India so far has nol agreed 
to sign. Some civil liberties activists have raised their 
voice. But political parties have made no effort to lake i 
their view^points, either for or against the Ihll, to the i 
people. A system of public debate is inHissary for a j 
healthy Republic. Political parties can plav a major | 
role m evolving this system. j 

Syed Shahabuddin’s call has also thrown up another i 
interesting sidelight of our political system the oppor 
tunistic alliances which are entered into ba the sake of 
power. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s usual no 



Rajiv Gandhi addrasaingthe nation from the ramparts of the Red Fort 

nonsense approach has been missing on the Babari 
Masjid issue because of his party’s stake in Kerala. The 
Indian Union Muslim League is a partner in the United 
Democratic Front in Kerala, which is headed by the 
Congress(I). Chief minister Karunakaran’s survival 
has, therefore, come in the way of Rajiv Gandhi taking 
an open stand on the activists of the Babari Masjid 
committee, in which the Muslim League leaders have a 
major role. The fallout of Syed Shahabuddin’s call 
should kindle rethinking among our politicians, keepr 
ing the health of the public in mind. 
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Medical Breakthrough! 

“WE CAN GROW HAIR” 


“ I'hc MIK ' specialists ) m 1 1 S A , Now, this special 

I real incut" — lor this Siitc, smipli', Iml mcdictil Ircalincnl is 

haliliicss. scaiitx aiul licalnicnl isbcin^ hciii|g pioAidcd 

I'uII111ij[ flair cxtciisn lIv iiscilbv here in India Soifvou 

nnllions in linixipe and are aJrcatly bald, baldinjL^ 

I'lu- M 1 b Aiiienea or have ihinrniujf hair 

rtcatiiicnt ’ I'-. ;j While rave icAnews in problems, heave a si^h 

inedK'ally pioven WaM Sueet .lonniar, of relief All you need to 

tiealinent foi haldness i >aily IVle^iaph’ancl do now fora healthy 

and lalliii^ ban that ‘ riie rimes of fndia, head ofhair, is call ns 

u alh works It pio\nles llonibav’continue, a and find out more about 

.( HXV'n situ ess i.Ul in ivcliii reiioO by l>i onr treatment, Onr 

tc ilain tyiies of -lobuD \\'ilkiiisoii iii specially (tnalificd 

baldiKss riic fleets tiic Hnhsli Medical dcnnatolo|gist will 

aic iiniiicdiatL and . JoiiniaUk scribes answer all your 

pcniiatHiit tieatment like the MIU' (lucslioiis soyon ean 

I*, iitilicallv as “non toxic, with no start witli yonr 

deM loped, andbeni^,! systemic or local side Ircalmcnt lij^ht away 

t'flei tn 1 \ eftcets” and reports a Yonll never have to 

let omii\K.iHkd I \ “highly si^nifieant w'orry alumt baldinj^, 

doei< ns .ind ineidenee ofhair scanty and falling luiir 

Indologists (ban growth’' . again. 


Call now for a 
free consullalion 
and appoinlnient 
Tel: 8325988/ 
8281f>4(i 
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For Men & Women. 
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What Constitution? 


Q uite a lot has been wiitten about 
the Supreme Court judgment on 
the writ petition filed by Diwan 
Chand Wadhwa against the Bihar 
government’s practice of ruling by 
getting pliable Governors to re¬ 
promulgate ordinances instead of 
taking the proposed legislation to 
the Vidhan Sabha and getting its 
approval. 1 wrote about it some 
years ago when Wadhwa’s book Re- 
promulgation of Ordinances A 
fraud on the Constitution of India 
was first published and quoted it 
more than once in debates in the 
Rajya Sabha. The government re¬ 
mained absolutely indifferent to 
this scandalous misuse of constitu¬ 
tional provisions. For five years 
Wadhwa fought the battle single- 
handed, with only the press to help 
him. Finally, he took the matter to 
the Supreme Court He was fortun¬ 
ate in getting Soli Sorabji, who gets 
very worked up over matters con¬ 
cerning human rights, to appear for 
him. Soli is probably the most ex¬ 
pensive lawyer in the country; he 
appeared for Wadhwa free ot 
charge and got him Rs 10,000 in 
costs. 

1 would like to narrate an incident 
connected with this case About two 
years ago a young barrister, Salman 
Khursheed (son of the then minister 
Khurshid Alam Khan), organised a 
debate on the Constitution at the 
Imperial Hotel in Delhi. Ex-Justice 
Baharul Islam, MP, presided. Jagan 
Nath Kaushal, then law minister, 
was the keynote speaker He deli¬ 
vered a splendid oration on how well 
our Constitution had been drafted 
and how it was the duty of all 
citizens to honour its provisions. 

I got the opening 1 was waiting 
for. When my turn came to speak,, I 
said there were two ways of des¬ 
troying the Constitution: the crude 
one practised by Akalis like Badal, 
who burnt a copy publicly (example 
recently imitated by members of 
the DMK party) and a more soph¬ 
isticated one by praising it and then 
violating its spirit. This second way 
had been perfected by the Bihar 
government. Law minister Kaushal 
was then the Governor of Bihar. 

I was surprised to note that 
Kaushal’s name did not figure in the 
arguments nor appear in the judg* 
menL because it Was he who, more 
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than any other Governor, flouted 
I provisions of the Constitution meant 
i entirely to meet emergencies. The 
I Constitution required him to “be 
satisfied” that the proposed ordi^ 
nance was necessary Kaushal 
“satisfied" himself by revalidating 
at times 50 ordinances a day; on 18 
January, 1976, he “satisfied” him 
I self by revalidating 56 ordinances 
j on 56 entirely different subjects. It 
; was obvious that he could not even 
I read all of them m one day, much 
; less be “satisfied” that they were 
' necessary. 

The trouble with us as a people is 
i not that we don’t know what we are 
doing is wrong but we acquiesce to 
; wrong-doing to save ourselves from 
1 trouble. 


National bird 

G anga Singh Dhillon and J)r Jag- 
jit Singh Chauhan were having a 
very high-powered meeting of their 
supporters to decide on the next 
step they should take to realise their 
dream of getting Khalistan The 
“president” spoke first: 

“We have issued Khalistani pass¬ 
ports but no country is willing to 
recognise them. We have printed 
Khalistani currency notes; but no 
one is willing to give you anything 
for them. We have designed a Kha- 
listani flag but no one is willing to 
fly it on his car or display it outside 
his house. We must find an emblem 
for Khalistan which will become 
immediately acceptable and be 
liked by everyone.” . 




I Hlusiration Krishnendu Chaki 


The “vice-president” spoke next 
“Every country has its national bird. 
I think we should have one too. A 
bird everyone in Khalistan will 
cherish. Any suggestions;'” 

With one voice the audience 
acclaimed their national bird: “Tan- 
door i chicken.” 


When Nehru got a 
shoe-beating 

I t was sometime in the J950s when 
Nehru was at the height ol his 
powers that someone was audacious 
enough to lake off his boots and give 
Nehru a hard smack on his shoulder. 
Instead of reprimanding this 
assailant, I’anditji thanked him 
It was not as dramatic as I am 
making it out to be It so happened 
that while Panditji was out riding 
wilh Jigme Dorji, King of Bhutan, a 
horse-fly landed on Panditji’s shoul¬ 
der As anyone who has exi)erience 
ol horse-flies knows that this fly can 
sling through a coal and has enough 
venom to put a man m agony for 
several days. The only thing to do is 
to swat It as hard as you can before 
it does mischief dins is exactly 
what the young King did and then 
promptly touched Fandilji’s feet to 
ask for forgiveness. 

dhe incident is narrated in Apa 
Pant’s Vndiplonritit Itn idents 
(Orient Longman), d’here are many 
other equally amusing incidents na¬ 
rrated m the book. One is about a 
message sent by Soekarno to Nehru 
through Apa I'ant when he was 
ambassador jn Indonesia. Soekarno 
was a shameless womaniser and 
believed that plenty of sex with 
young girls kept a man young. “Can 
you appreciate beauty''” he asked 
Apa. “Can you look at beautiful 
women without feeling guilty and 
being ashamed of it as all Indians 
are? Tell Nehru on my behalf that if 
he wants to live a long vigorous life, 
he should lake a young and beautiful 
concubine. He need not marry her. 
Look at me. I feel younger every 
year as I change my wife from time 
to time ” 

Apa Pant’s slim (iOO-page) 
memorabilia has several episodes of 
his diplomatic career in East Africa, 
Norway, Indonesia, Bhutan, Sikkim 
and Tibet. He has the knack of 
making trivia sound important and 
enjoys telling stories against him¬ 
self. 











Grit, grime and Germaine Greer 


T oday happens to be dictates that the hahu of the i the road and beyond the 

Makar Sankrant. You household personally buy j world’s most crowded round- 

wouldn’t know it this the day’s freshest fruits and I about, is Bhuleshwar, 

side of town Just five miles ; vegetables. The truly dedi- i another favourite beat of 

north from where we live, cated ones go to even grea- | mine, which is dirtier and 

the sky will be blocked from ; ter lengths and trouble by i even more crowded than 

view J)y thousands of colour- making the longish trip to Girgaum and where every 

fill kites. Girgaum is the the Byculla wholesale mar- step a pedestrian takes is an 


heart (and soul) of Bombay 
An overcrow^ded area w'here 
ghatis and Gujjus coexist in 
slightly uneasy compatibil¬ 
ity. ItsIS and bazars have 
retained a distinct character, 
and Prarthana Samaj sells 
the best fruits and veggies in 
town Every morning, 
affluent housewives from 
their swanky (but sterile) 
Napean Sea Road apart¬ 
ments, arrive there in chauf¬ 
feur-driven cars, impecc¬ 
ably attired in embroidered 
organdy sarees with match¬ 
ing diamond accessories, to 
haggle over pomegranates 
and custard apples. So per- 


, ket where ten dozen mosam- 
, bis can be got for the price of 
three. 

Memories of Girgaum con¬ 
tinue to be rich and strong. 
Girgaum with its special 
smell (stench, scoff the cri- 
! tics). Rotting vegetables, 

I cow dung, uncleared gar¬ 
bage, paan spittle, urinals 
contributing as generously 
as the heady fragrance of 
spider-lilies, mogras and 
roses which arrive by the 
I truckload at phoolgalli to be 
strung into garlands for de- 
j votees and mourners. Spill- 
I mg over from the ribbon- 
I sized footpaths, vendors of 


open challenge to survival— 

, if you don’t get run over by 
; taxis, buses or lorries, it’s 
! because the Big Guy in the 
Sky has ordered up a death 
! by crushing for you. Hang- 
I ing over the narrow streets 
I are dilapidated chawls 
I where extended families of 
I 20 live in roach-infested one- 
' room tenemcius, and reg- 
I ularly chuck garbage and 
I other unwanted belongings, 
i straight out from the balco- 
i nies on to unsuspecting 
I pedestrians. But tucked 
j away in those filthy alleys 
j and by lanes also lie a string 
of Alladin’s Caves, brimming 


fectly coiffed and made-up : every conceivable ware— 
are they at that hour, that 1 ! from outsized bright red 

w'onder whether they make a | brassieres to plastic buck- 
quick chakkar to the hair- ets—spread out their goods 

dresser before going a- on the street and risk being 

marketing. Most of these trampled under the primi- 
fashionable shoppers come tive wheels of enormous bul- 
from aristocratic business j lock carts loaded with gigan- 
families where tradition still ! tic blocks of ice. Just down 



over with treasures. Bom¬ 
bay’s largest and biggest 
outlet for drama costumes is 
located here—Maganlal 
Dresswalla can rig you out 
as anything and anyone. Sm- 
bad the Sailor? Anarkali? 
Pontius Pilate? Velvet robes, 
powdered wigs, sequinned 
gowns, cardboard swords— 
amazing. Just amazing. 
Years ago, Germaine Greer 
and I took a walk through 
Bhuleshwar—a walk, I’ll 
never forget. As we tripped 
over lepers, beggars, 
maimed kids, pickpockets, 
horse shit, squatting cows 
and fluttering pigeons, 
Greer’s darting green eyes 
took in everything. There 
was no shock, no surprise, no 
pity, nothing apart from an 
intense interest. As the sun 
streamed behind us, and 
backlit our frames, Greer 
suddenly became aware of 
something. She stopped, held 
my arm and announced, 
“Dear God! I’m not wearing 
knickers.” I assured her that 
neither were all those 
thousands of other women 
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busily bustling their way 
through the filthy street. No 
knickers and no bras. No¬ 
thing to do with feminism- 
just a practical way of cop¬ 
ing with the muggy cli¬ 
mate...and saving on the 
washing. 


Old movies never 
die... neither fade 
away 


It’s been a week for old 
movies, starting with Citizen 
Kane (for the fifteenth time) 
and ending with Wuthcrin^ 
Heights (for the second). In 
between, there were War and 
Peace and How Green was 
My Valley —a private film 
festival at home in lieu of the 
one in Delhi. ‘They don’t 
make movies like that any¬ 
more,” is a cliche that cannot 
be resisted. Here are these 
films, some of them nearly 
50 years old, and yet the 
magic of the movies rests in 
them, in their timeless 
appeal. When you see I^wr- 
ence Olivier as Heathcliff, 
the image of this incredibly 
handsome man restlessly 
scouring the moors, looking 
for Cathy (Merle Oberon), 
keeps coming back. Roman¬ 
tic, doomed, tormented... his 
anguished cry, “Cathy, I love 
you.” Nothing in recent cine¬ 
ma can capture the spine- 
tingling pathos of that one 
sentence—so simple... and 
yet, immortalised, thanks to 
Olivier’s incomparable de¬ 
livery. Or Audrey Hepburn’s 
balcony scene in War and 
Peace, when the vivacious 
Natasha girlishly confesses 
her crush on Prince Andrei 
(Mel Ferrer), staring at the 
obviously fake paper moon 
in an obviously fake studio 
set. Somehow, it doesn’t mat¬ 
ter at all. The painted moors 
or the artificial moon—here 
is story-telling at its best- 
straight-forward, simple and 
more importantly, straight 
from the heart. No fancy 
special effects, no gim¬ 
micks—just good old- 


fashioned acting and some 
really terrific camerawork 
(Citizen Kane). The enigma 
of Rosebud —what a brilliant 
device to hinge a movie 
around. So deceptively ob¬ 
vious too. There is some¬ 
thing immensely satisfying 
about these grand old 
films—at the end of the 
whole exercise, you feel like 
you have come to the la.st 
splendid course of a feast, at 
which you’ve enjoyed every 
morsel, savoured all the 


tastes. A feeling of such 
satiation, such bliss. As the 
strains of the violins begin to 
fade, and The End appears 
on the screen, you mourn a 
little, die a little, moved by 
the innocence of a time when 
going to the movies involved 
your head, heart and soul 
And movies imitated life., 
instead of the other way 
around. 


Old hat and 
underthings 


Two current trends in the 
West, both reflect the nostal¬ 
gia wave that’s sweeping all 
over the world. For men, it’s 
back to Brylcreem, the only 
hair pomade, that our 
fathers favoured. Slicked 
back hair is back in vogue 
and the sales volume of Bryl¬ 
creem went up by six per 


cent during 1986, with an 
advertising campaign that 
wooed back old not-so- 
faithfuls and attracted a new 
generation of men who were 
told that it was not old hat to 
groom the hair and keep it in 
' place For women, it’s get¬ 
ting back into old-fashioned 
' lingerie. Braless bosoms and 
I umstockinged, bare legs are 
I out, with manulacturers like 
' Dior and Vanity Fair reintro- 
1 ducing discontinued styles. 

1 While some dismiss this 


craze as an “exotic experi¬ 
ment’, others insist that 
women want glamour and 
are getting it via all this 
frilly, lacey, feminine and 
fussy paraphernalia In In¬ 
dia, of course, where women 
have never worn pretty 
underthings, this rage is 
I irrelevant And when did the 
I average Indian man ever did 
i abandon his daily quota of 
! hair oil? Which means that 
j cur guys are “in”, and our 
I gals, totally out. Going by 
i the local lingerie ads, it’s 
better to go naked in the 
world (underlayers and 
layers ox saree, of course) 
than get into any of those 
monstrous-looking panties 
and bras—designed to make 
you feel less of a woman, if 
anything. Besides, as a jaded 
wife commented, “One way 
or the other, would our men 
even iwtice V’ 

liiustrations: Krishnendu Chaki 
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Memories of 
Girgaum 
continue to be 
rich and 
strong. 

Girgaum with 
its special 
smell. Rotting 
vegetables, 
cow dung, 
uncleared 
garbage, paan 
spittle, urinals 
contributing 
as generously 
as the heady 
fragrance of 
spiderdilies, 
mogras and 
roses which 
arrive by the 
truckload 











Media muddle 


W hile reading Matiag- 
in^ fhr media (4— l(i 
January I fell sorry for 
the Indian press because 
it IS losing Its individual' 
itv day by day owin^ to 
constant political press¬ 
ure. Had our press been 
courageous and forth- i 
right as also independent | 
in its style of approach, it 1 
would have been difficult | 
for outside powers to ' 


wield their influence i 
Basically, our press is ' 
ignorant or perhaps too 
helpless to contain the 
onslaught of power 
barons, and that is the ; 
reason it feels insecure to 
indulge in rightful critic¬ 
ism of existing systems. 
Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

■ It was a well-balanced 
article The government 
has adopted a hostile atl i- ' 
tilde towards the press by 
arresting editors for pub¬ 
lishing innocuous articles 
which are termed anti- , 
national The press should : 
fight It out with all Its | 
force. It IS the business of ; 
the government to safe¬ 
guard its secrets Howev¬ 
er, 1 would like to know as 
to why very few' newspap- , 
ers and magazines pub¬ 
lish their circulation fi¬ 
gures. Are we readers un 
worthy of knowing the fi 
gures'' Indian journalists 
are fond of saying that 
American and British 
journalists have more 
freedom. But papers and 
magazines in those coun¬ 


tries regularly publish 
their circulatuin figures 
without any reluctance 
Why not in India^ 

A. Sekhar, Trivandrum 

■ ‘Television is not for 
image building" IS how 
Rajiv (iandhi had initially 
reacted to the criticism of 
his over-exposure on tele- i 
vision Today, the Prime | 

Minister appears to have j 

sw'allowed his w-mds and 
Doordarshan continues to 
give him undue publicity. 
And, as rightly pointed 
out, Mam Shankar Aiyar | 

IS tlie man behind the | 

strategy The drive and | 

sincerity exhibited by Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi during the ear¬ 
lier days appear to have j 

blurred in the course of 1 

two years. In spite of this, ! 

Mr (iandhi remains the i 

blue-eyed boy of the ; 

media The fourth estate’s , 

honeymoon with the PM 
IS still on and the press is 
yet to lash out against his 
wrong policies. Mr Gan¬ 
dhi seems to be more di¬ 
plomatic than his mother 

B. Ganesh, Jamshedpur j 


The matured approach 


T he cover stor\ Master 
of the ^ame (2S De¬ 
cember ld8t)- 3 January 
1987) was among tlie best 
I have come aci oss in re¬ 
cent years. The achieve¬ 
ments and tail tires of our 
Prime Minister w ere well 
exposed. I look forward to 
more such articles this ; 

year. ! 

NoelRai, I 

Raja Rammohunpuri WB ) ! 

! ■ 1 found the cover story 
unconvincing. The lead¬ 
ing article was wTitten 
with the pre-conceived 
notion of justifying what¬ 
ever Rajiv Gandhi has 
done during the last two 
years. By doing so the 
author has condemned all 
the previous Prime Minis 
ters including Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
to whom Rajiv Gandhi j 
owes his present position i 


Mr Gandhi has failed on 
all fronts—domestic or 
foreign. The whole coun¬ 
try, particularly the bor¬ 
der states, IS on fire 
There is a complete lack 
of consistency in the va¬ 
rious steps taken by the 
government Anyway, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi has three more 
years to rule or misrule 
the country- 
V. Sagar, New Delhi 

■ After two years in 
office, Rajiv Gandhi has 
matured into a perfect In¬ 
dian politician, stumping 
even the old-generation 
professionals in the line. 
The initial euphoria that 
he would be a leader and 
politician with a differ¬ 
ence has come to nought. 
Ramanand Sharma, 
Bangalore 

■ The article is a fitting 



Rajiv Gandhi 


reply to those critics who 
think that Rajiv Gandhi is 
naive and amateurish in 
his approach to political 
problems. Even while fac¬ 
ing a crisis the Prime 
Minister maintains his 
cool. 

Dhananjay Patro, 
Bhubaneswar 


Foreign friends 


R ornesh Bhandari’s 
analysis of India’s 
foreign policy was simply 
brilliant {India and the 
superpowers, 14—20 De¬ 
cember) Our first Prime 
Minister, Pandit Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru, was a great 
statesman who had the 
foresight to visualise the 
course that world politics 
would take in the years to 
come His brainchild, the 
Non-Aligned Movement, 
is an international force 
today which is seeking to 
establish peace in a ten¬ 
sion-ridden world. Rajiv 
Gandhi, tn( has displayed 
an understanding of inter¬ 
national affairs but he 
will have to draw upon all 
his limited experience to 
solve the problems in the 
Indian Ocean region. 
Mohammad Qaseem, 

New Delhi 

■ Under the astute lead¬ 
ership of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, India is 
doing the right thing in 
maintaining good rela¬ 
tions with both the super¬ 
powers. Our relations 
with the USA had deterio¬ 
rated when Indira Gandhi 
was in power, but Rajiv 
Gandhi has tried to mend 
fences with the Amer¬ 
icans since he knows 
quite well that peace in 
the subcontinent depends 
greatly on them. At the 
same time the PM has 
also been careful enough 
not to annoy the Soviets, 
Anand ball Lucknow 


Incorrect 


I n the item entitled MPs 
call, people pay (4—10 
January), a large sum of 
money has been shown as 
outstanding against my 
name. But, in fact, the 
amount has been cleared 
a long time ago and there 
is nothing outstanding. 

Dr Karan Singh, 

New Delhi 
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Qptmoin 


Wooing voters 


Weaving costly dreams | 


I wonder why Rajiv (ian 
dhi IS promising large 
sums of money to the 
states or institutions at 
various public meetings 
{The Prime Minister's 
pre-election ^ifts, 4—l(t 
January) He knows pretty 
well that, funds or nt)l, 
we Indians have no other 
way out but to elect him 
The Moghuls ruled us for 
seven generations The 
i Gandhis/Nehrus still have 
! three generations to go. 
i Arta Mishra, Cuttack 

■ Rajiv Gandhi desper¬ 
ately wants to win the 
elections in the slates 
Thus,when he went to 
West Bengal, he 
announced an aid (»f Rs 
684 crores. Tht^ figure 
rose to Rs 1007 crores 
during his next tour He 
went to Kashmir and 


I announced projects worth 
' Rs 1000 crores In 
Haryana, he said he 
would grant Rs 400 crore^ 
for projects along with Rs 
dOO crores to meet the 
cost of the Sutlej-Yamuna 
Link Canal 'I'he ITime 
Minister seems to be m a 
rush to take the country 
to the 21 St centur\, but 
, considering present poll 
tical conditions it would 
nor d(» to imprude'nlL' 

, allocate funds as gifts 
'fhese should be distri¬ 
buted only after a lot of 
planning Otherwise, in 
order to meet the loans, a 
large amount of tax will 
have to be imposed and 
eventually the economy 
may be in total 
jeopardy 

Pannalall Mundhra, 
i Calcutta 


S hankar no doubt 
churns out a large 
: number of best-sellers 
but he IS Pv»r one of our 
i better w riters (Fiction's 
‘ sue cess. 4- 10 January) 
His earliei- novels like 
Katn Ajanare. Nivedita 
Research lAihoratory, 
Jana Aianya and Sanirui 
() Sundan are worthy of 
praise but his other works 
are ol a poor standard 
J'hese latter' novels main- 
\y revolve around the 
affluent classes which 
] constitute about four per 
I cent of our total popula¬ 
tion 'I'he alluring picture 
of a luxurious lifesty le 
acts as an addictive f or 
the readers and this is 
Shankar’s key to success 
i After reading novels like 
; ShitnahaddluK voung 
! ladies start dreaming ab 



I Shankar 


out the ideal posl- 
rnarriage lile of a top- 
ranking executive and 
when in real life they 
I have to grapple wuth mid¬ 
dle-class problems the 
contrast can be shocking. 

I Supnva l*aranianik, 

1 Harakar (West Pent^al) 


Clarifications 


I t IS surprising to note 
that all the bookings at 
the guest house of Jim 
Corbett National Park for 
the year-end stood canceL 
led till 31 December, 
since it was booked for 
the Union minister for en¬ 
vironment and forests, 
Bhajan Lai and his family 
(Bhajan Lai’s holiday, 4— 
10 January) Thenew^sis 
baseless. It was never 
booked for him or for his 
family members On the 
contrary, his tour prog 
ramme for his constituen¬ 
cy in Hissar (Haryana) 
had been chalked out well 
in advance and w.e.f. 29 to 
31 December, 1986, he 
was there. 

Triveni Sakai, private 
secretary to the Union 
minister for environment 
and forests, New Delhi 

■ I was saddened to read 
the item Jew money, 
Baha'i temple (4—10 
January) which totally 
misconstrued the true na- 


; ture of donations towards 
I the budding of this 
I beautiful edifice 
' Together wulh my Bengali 
' husband and twm sons 1 
had the privilege of 
I attending the dedical ion 
service of the new Baha'i 
House of Worship. This 
I building IS the pride and 
joy o( the whole Baha'i 
I world, but to suggest that 


I ii was built with money 
I from Britain, America 
I and Israel is to rnisunder- 
; stand the nature ol “uni¬ 
versal participation” 

I which pervades the 
I Baha’i faith At the de- 
; dicalion w e were able to 
! meet many of the 3000 
I village Baha’is wdio had 
I travelled from every pari 
I of the sub continent, as 
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well <is hundreds of mid¬ 
dle-class Indians slaying j 
in hotels and guest houses 
around Delhi Each one of 
tliem has contributed 
acctu'dmg to his capac- 
itv towards the achieve¬ 
ment this glorious goal 
during the nine years it 
has taken t(i come to frui¬ 
tion 

Ol course, money has 
also c ime in troni over¬ 
seas, fiom believers with 
a special love for India 
We ourselves bought two- 
rupee “bricks” for each of 
the Baha 1 children in our 
home community during 
a visit in 1983. The follow¬ 
ing year we sent a con¬ 
tribution m the name of a 
dear friend who died of 
cancer and would now no 
longer have the opportun¬ 
ity of visiting the new 
temple— one of the six 
constructed by the 
Baha’is in each continent 
as our gift to the nations. 
Carolyn Neogi, Surrey 
(UK) 
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NTR: The new Nizam 


The hopes that the N. T. Rama Rao government 
raised have been buried under rhetoric and senseless reforms 


I t was probably the only thing 
left for him to do. At a hurried¬ 
ly-convened press conference 
on 11 January, Nandamuri Tara- 
ka Rama Rao. the mercurial 
chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
announced that he would return to 
the screen. Not only would he star in 
a film called Drahmarishi Viswa- 
rvjtra, he would also produce and 
direct it himself. 

It was, he announced grandly, the 
will ol the people that had led him 
back to the studios. Many people 
have been pleading with me lo make 
a film,” he explained. More than 
that perhaps, it was the money: ‘My 
pa^'ty has an overdraft of Rs 40-50 

N.T. Rama Rao* only rhetoric 


lakhs. [ Will not extend my hand to 
charity.” The way NTR told it, the 
decision to return to films was 
prompted by a desire to please his 
fans and generate funds for his 
party (see Deccan Diary, page 85). 

What he didn’t say was that it was 
also the fact that the mandal elec¬ 
tions were round the corner. Every 
major election campaign of the 
Telugu Desam has been accompa¬ 
nied by an NTR film. In the 1983 
Assembly elections, when the De¬ 
sam had just been formed, several 
NTR films were rush-released to 
have the maximum impact. By the 
1985 Assembly elections, Srimat 
Virat Pothuluru Veerabhramam 



Charitra, an NTR starrer that had 
been deliberately held up for two 
years, was released to capacity 
crowds. 

And now, NTR obviously hopes 
that Brahmarishi Viswamitra (in 
which Sridevi may well co-star) will 
do the trick again. Certainly, if this 
doesn’t work, then nothing else will. 
Four years after his historic emerg¬ 
ence the man who was once hailed 
as the saviour of the Andhras is 
beginning to seem more and more 
like a crank who is long on drama 
and shon on good sense 

An assessment of the Telugu De¬ 
sam government’s four-year-rcign 
does not read like the work of a 
parly which created one of the 
greatest revolutions in parliamen¬ 
tary history. On the contrary, most 
of it administrative measures 
smack of high-handedness and are 
irrelevant to stark reality. When, 
for instance, starvation deaths were 
being reported, the government 
machinery was engaged in rushing 
through the Rs five crore .scheme of 
installing statues of great Andhras. 
When poverty and a repressive so¬ 
cial order are leading peasants to 
line up behind extremists, the police 
are scouring the villages looking fo^ 
peasants who dare revolt, 

“Satisfaction (about the function¬ 
ing of the NTR government) is sub¬ 
jective. There is notning like abso¬ 
lute satisfaction but whatever we 
had promised in our manifesto, we 
have not only fulfilled but have done 
more,” claims P. Upendra (see inter¬ 
view) leader of the Telugu Desam 
parliamentary party “The state has 
gone back 15 years, ’ retaliated for¬ 
mer home minister and Congress(I) 
leader Rosiah. 

Where and how did NTR go 
wrong? Is the party he built up from 
his dreams too unweildy and talent¬ 
less to propel the state? Has the lack 
of an organised opposition given 
NTR the feeling of invincibility? 

For N.T. Rama Rao, used only to 
seeing glamorous incarnations of 
himself and the resultant adulation, 
the chief ministership was only an 
extension of this tinsel role. “1 have 
acted in 300 films. This is my 301st,''’ 
he said when he became CM. An 
analysis of the reforms show that 
his intention is to present himself as 
a dispenser of things divine. Hence 
the much-publicised welfare 
schemes and the Swami Vivekanan' 
da image. The Rs two-a-kilo rice for 
green-card holders which is costing 
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the exchequer Rs 200 crores a year 
is not as benevolent a scheme as it 
seems. By buying up paddy from 
the mill-owners, the price of rice on 
the open market has skyrocketed. 
An average peasant family which 
needs around 75 kilos a month now 
gets 25 kilos (according to the 
scheme) at Rs two a kilo and the rest 
is bought at Rs four making the total 
expenditure on rice alone for a ! 
family at over Rs 250 while earlier 
the family spenti only Rs 200. 

The greatest beneficiaries of Hie 
scheme are the mill-owners who are 1 
now allowed to take any quantity j 
outside the state and thus make 
immense profits. A study by S. Sub- I 
ramanyam entitled Rural uricniploy- I 
merit arc js Need for intervention, 
on unemployment problems in 1 
Andhra Pradesh says- the ex¬ 
penditure on subsidy for the two 
rupees a kg rice scheme” for (East 
Godavari) district comes to about 
Rs 13 crores which is approximately 
equal to 60 per cent of the labour 
cost for providing full employment 


M M)\^ sIMj I \L 


to all households below' the poverty 
line.” 

The government’s efforts to show 
its concern for the poor comes 
through clearly in its move to bottle 
arrack, the poor man’s drink, which 
was earlier sold in polythene packs 
The whole enterprise calls for the 
establishment of bottling plants in 
every district; the Andhra Pradesh 
Beverages Corporation w’as, there 
fore, set up in ^ luirry, Ks 25,50,000 
was w'ithdraw'ri fromthe(\)ntingency 
Fund ((i O Rt No 1163 finance and 
planning—finance wung B.G.—de 
parlrnent dated 10-6-1986) Other 
expenses which the government 
ordered on a w'ar-foriiing so that 
arrack could be drunk fnirn bottles 
were 

• The Nizam Sugar Factory w'as 
sanctioned Rs 17 lakhs for purchas¬ 
ing and supplying bottles of d'.S ml 
and 180 ml capacity and caps, 
labels, etc 

• A.F Ferguson and Co, Madras was 
appointed as consultants and Ks two 
lakhs were sanctioned 


• The total estimated expenditure 
for bottling arrack and setting up 
the corporation could rise iij) to a 
whopping Rs 25 crores including 
plant and machinery and est jhlish- 
ment costs. 

T he Rs four crore <Rs five crore, 
according to unoffic al esti¬ 
mates) statue scheme known offi¬ 
cially as the Telugu Velugula 
Murthy Nikshipta Kala Praganam, 
for honouring great sons of Andhra 
by building marble memorials is 
another of NTK’s ‘welfare schemes’ 
From conception to executiop, the 
pace of the scheme was astounding 
‘‘Whatever the government decides, 
It IS d(»ne on a war footing,” said 
Chandrababu Naidu, party general 
secretary, and think-tank (sec inter¬ 
view ). ^ 

rhe NTR government, according 
to many human rights w'orkers, has 
in Its efforts to “ck'an” up villages 
of extremist groups, “let loose ter¬ 
ror” 'rhe Andhra Pradesh police has 
often pulled their tngg(u\s in de- 


‘The judiciary should move with the times’ 


P. Upendra, Telugu Dcstuti leader feels the govenuuent has julfilled its objectives 


a , What are the major achieve 
•ments of the four-year Telugu 
Desam govcrnmcni'^ 

A; We made a number of prom¬ 
ises to the people when we first 
formed the party One of them 
was an honest and efficient gov¬ 
ernment. Now I can dare say that 
even our opponents will admit 
that political co»'ruption has been 
almost eliminated in the state. 
The second thing we did was to 
provide certain basic facilities to 
the people—food, shelter and 
drinking water. We are provid¬ 
ing rice at Rs two a kilo. We have 
provided nearly 30,000 drinking 
water connections in the rural 
areas. For women, we have 
founded a separate university at 
Tirupati, and passed an Act to 
give them an equal share in prop¬ 
erty inheritance. 

Q; How does all this compare 
with what you had planned or 
promised? 

A: Satisfaction is subjective. 
But whatever we had promised 
we have not only fulfilled but 
have done much more, 
y. A number of court st natures 


have been passed by the courts 
against the state fiovenunent 

A Wc respect the ujdici/u’y. It 
IS one of the pillars of the stale 
They have given judgments 
which cap he inlerpreied only as 
unfavourable to the government. 
The courts are entitled to give 
their judgments. But the elected 
government has its own respon 
sibility to the people. 

Q Do you think that some of 
the judgments have gone against 
the slate government heeause of 
improper planning or faulty 
drafting of bills and government 
orders'' 

A: No, no. In one or two cases it 


Upendra: proud of achievements 



may be so, hut even in the cen¬ 
tral government, many orders 
are struck down by the Supreme 
C ourt This gives rise to the feel¬ 
ing that the judiciary shoul i 
move wuth the times 

Q The state government's ufti- 
tiuie to the employ res, who 
struck work, irci.s vindictive. Par¬ 
ticularly the use of NS A (Nation¬ 
al Security Act) to arrest itie 
leaders and Article Cll to dis¬ 
miss them from icrvicc. 

A Yes, we criticised them in 
Parliament, but they have been 
passed, and are in the statute 
book to be u.sed. 

Q. How can you justify the use 
wl cn you had opposed the bill? 

A: If you put a gun in my hand, 
1 will object. But if a thief comes 
to my house I will use the most 
pow'erful weapon I possess, flow 
can you call such a measure 
vindictive? The government did 
not lake action even wtien the 
chief minister was nearly 
assaulted in his office by the 
employees. How can it be vindic¬ 
tive now? 

Interviewed by Shubha Singh 







I spenitiofi, Ir.'iMi!?-' I>Io(k1 -.miiV' in 

‘ vill;jt,'cs :iiul nniont: 

' 'I’li.'il tlu* L!(‘CiJ<Hi tr> ciiib 

[ cMicrinst ;icH\if!r'. (>\ kiilin?.; \v;is 
evidi'nl on d St*j>UMnlHr, uhnn 

I |) r K ;un .t n ,! t li a n , a j c|ui I c d 
pandiatI ician ami l‘U il lif^t'ilirs 
acini.sl, v\a'-> shot down insido ins 
dispL'iisarv 1 ho killinp \va^> an oIj- 
vKHis loltdiation loi tlu^ doatli (d 
siih inspco lot’ \'adapj’i, who had | 
ht*t*n killt'd in a hoinh hla^t Aninos I 
t\' Inlornallonal in ils i opoi't Ini' 

, inonlioiis that dhort^ is a possi ' 

bililvlhatni Karnanaihail nia\’lun o 
diod as a rosnit ol ckdihorato slioot 
I 1)\' police' ol lu‘crs ' I'ht' I'cpoi t i 
also sa\s that ‘Mated iniuno'- wcic I 
eauiscd h\ a stowoec ic\oi\'ci lirod | 
at point blank ramir 

M’lu' sliooliiip o! Dr Hainanalhan 
()nl\' inlcnsiiii'd the police 
exticnnisl battle A chain of killings ; 

; in Ottolu'i N<)\einl)ei l‘kS6 has j 
! dan;»ei nn ' lore-bodmns In a period ! 

' ol five ivs 111 October l^kSo, two ! 

I constabhs, ont^ circle iiispectoi and ! 

! a DSP were* kilU'd b\' t‘\Uennst | 

I ^I’oups in Kaiiinmi^ai d'he police ' 
i aimed then n'tms at \'illancers and i 
' went on I lie rain]ui|:;e' m Kanmna- 
^ai, luivl lorced tile* \dlaf^ers to 
! demolisli the hut ol soineoru' sus 
: peeled to ha\'e extremist links 
I It villagers are silenced hv ^nni ■ 
j totinp policemen, the povernmeii! 

I has assumed dracoman iiowers to 
I curb ‘trouble’ in ihf urlian areas 
I also, bv passnH^ the much criticised , 

I Andhra Pradesh Urhaii Areas Police 
I Hill rile Hill vvhicli poses a serious ' 

' threat to deiuocraPc ri^ht^ is aimed ; 

■ at iiptO’admp the status ot poliee ■ 

I chiefs in small towns lo tliose of ; 

; policemen in denselv populated 
I cities like \’iia\awada and V’lsakha* , 

I patnam. Police authorities of a p«ii*l 
I or the v\hole cit\‘ and the polua^ 

, commissioner can e\'en lake ovei , 

I the powers ol the municipal cor- 
I poration Said Kannabiran, tlie pi es-, 

! ident ol the Andhra IMadesh C ivil | 

I PiPerties cM>mniiltee (APCMAO' 
which has become a bulwark i 
against police I’cpression. "What we 
are seeing is a naked flight between '■ 
a state afj^enev without norms and a 
reckless political party- NTR talked ■ 
of norms (Uily when he was ousted ; 
from power We ourselves are j^el I 
ting dehumanised keeping track ol i 
encounter deaths NTK is convert- ■ 
ing Andhra Pradesh into his fief- i 
dom...” The APCLD is mcidentallv j 
the same organisation NTK sought ! 
help from when he was undemocra -1 




NTR with his 5ub|ects 


ticallv removc'ti liom power Now 
the committee m not even allowed to 
hold publie meetings 

N M’K's t|ueer maniitM^ of adminis 
tration has spawned a running 
battle between the t'xeeulive and 
the iiidiciary Since N'l'K came to 
power tliert‘ have been at least ten 
cases against the government 
Some instances 

• In the Supreme C'ourt judgment 
against the Nl'K government’s de 
cision to advance the retirement 
age (WP No S447 of 85, dated 19 
August, 1985) Justice C.'hmappa 


Reddy said, referring to ambi¬ 
guities in the government stand: 
"It reveals a total sense of irres¬ 
ponsibility and an utter disregard 
fo!' veracity In either case it is 
reprehensible and totally un¬ 
worthy of the spokesman of a 
government anti most unflatter¬ 
ing to the government on whose 
behalf he (the deputy secretary) 
spoke ” J'he Supreme C7ourt did 
not take action on him "because he 
dad it on the prodding of undis- 
ciiosed higher echelons”. 

• In the case against the abolition 
)f the tiosl of village officers, 
which was shabbily executed (WP 
5786 of 1085), Chief Justice K. 
HhasParan and Justice Lakshma- 
na Kao decreed/‘(The attitude of 
the government) is extremely un¬ 
reasonable hut also demonstrative 
of the eagerness o' the govern¬ 
ment to wriggle our of a solemn 
commitment already made and to 
make the whole thing a mere 
joke ” 

• The Andhra Pradesh High 
Court, while sinking down the 
govenimont decision to nominate 


‘I want to make perfect politicians’ 

Chdiulrahf'hii Naidu, I'clu^in Desum general secretary 
talks about N TR's image 


Q gWliut arc Ihc ULincvcniculb 
^ of the jour-yc(ir-ol(i Tclu^:,u 
I Desatu rule''' 

A The Rs two-a-kilo rice 
, scheme on which we are spend- 
; ing nearly Ks JOO crores and 
covering nearly one crore fami- 
lies is a major achievement 
riien, we have constructed about 
4 5 lakh houses throughout the 
stale. Another inajoi' achieve¬ 
ment is the abolition of the posts 
I of village officers. We are giving 
I dhotis and sarees to green card 
! holders 

(J } low much (ire you spending, 
oti that’'' 

A Well 30-40 crores. 

Q Hasn't the court struck 
\ down the abolition of village 
I off]Levs' posts''' 

A. That refers only to the eligi- 
J blc persons JVlost of the present 
{ lot did not have the qualifica- 
j tions. After the father the son 
used to take over. Or. his rela¬ 
tive. Then, it has been our effort 


I to root out political corruption 
I Even the opposition parties say 
' that political corruption is rooted 
out now'. 

Q What exactly have you done 
about corruption'^ 

A So many (things)...We sus¬ 
pended one of our own ministers 
of the previous government. A 
zilla parishad chairman was sus- 
; pended. From among the party 
cadre also ten people have been 
suspended. It is a continuous 
I effort. 

(J- But power is centralised 
\ and in spite of a large mem¬ 
bership, the party has not thrown 
up any new vourig leaders. 

A. In our party the leaders are 
all youngsters. Not polluted. In 
other parties, there are lots of 
leaders who are known for good 
things or bad things whatever 
they may be. Our people are new 
and young. So, naturally, it will 
take time. Now we are not admit¬ 
ting people from other parties^ 
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MLAs to district boards said' "The 
fact that in all the 23 districts the 
MLAs belonsinj^ to tlie ruling par 
I ty have been nominated is pi/inted 
I out as a proof of the motiv e behind 
the inclusion of MLAs ” 

I In these cases and in the bill 
j which seeks to stop election to 
i syndicates (AP Commissionarale 
j for Higher Education Act) and 
j instead nominate members •he 
I NTR government’s contempt of 
j much valued and cherished clemc^ 
i cratic norms is evident N I K caiv 
I not think of ruling the state with^ 
out his men occupying all the 
crucial posts from village offices 
to sviulicates 

N.T. Kama Kao's disregard and 
! manipulation of the judiciary is 
; evident in the wav he Liced the 
1 election petitions against him, 
I questioning the dislnbution of 
pictures depicting his religious 
roles in the histone 1^83 elec¬ 
tions, NTR's initial reaction K; the 
three election petitions against 
him (KP No 3 83, EP No -4 83, 
E.P. No 2e)83) pioved what he 
thought about himself lie filed a 


there arc so inanv people Irom 
the Congress! J i and othei pai ties 
who are vvillmg to join Indi¬ 
vidual stature does not matter It 
is only the party that matters 

Q Why (Jid v(>u joi/i Trlu^u 
Dcsani^' ^s il hcLLiitSi' your 
father }}} low bCiOftiv i hid 
mimstir-' 

A. Not like I hat I was dis¬ 
gusted with the Congress party 
Then I joined the 3’elugu Desam 
and for ovei two years was an 
ordinary vv(*rker Huring the cn 
SIS I played a major role Alter 
that 1 vas made general- 
secretary I organised the party 
from the grass-roots’ level 

Q Do vou intend to bnny, tn 

Chandrababu Naidu: training politicians 



SPK( ! \L 


transfer petition before the Sup 
remeC’ourt saving that the trial m 
an AP court would result in blood¬ 
shed in the state He later with¬ 
drew the petition 

After the \ndhra Pradesh 
Assernidy was dissolved on 22 
February, NIK iiled an applica¬ 
tion in the High Court (vu the 
dismissal of the election tietiiion 
against him as the Assembly was 
dissoU'ed and new' elections held 
13ie H'gh ('ourt ruled that "elec 
tion petitions are maintamahle 
and survive m spite of dissolu¬ 
tion’’ 3'he oiilv wax open to the 
chief minister xvas to adopt de 
laying tactics. He raised technical 
objections to the election petitions 
(application No 208 to 2I0 I080) 
If this IS the way m which N'fK 
looks at the iiiUiciarv. the wa\ he 
uses the Legislature is even nmiv 
undemocratjc. In the first xear 
Itself 28 ordinances were issued, 
some of them weie meant just to 
promote the interests of The I d\\ 
gu Desam In 1083, for instance, 
when the Congress! I) was about to 
recapture the Krishna 


modern manoyer/'ml U\ htuque>> 
into the partv' 

A I want to make perfect 
politicians It IS because politi¬ 
cians are not perfect that the 
bureaucracy is dominating 
everywhere Wo have a training 
programme for politicians At 
our office in (iandij)el we have 
installed a computer, to store 
data, even election results 

Q Otdy two years afiei the 
party was formed, there was a 
major revolt Do vou think it will 
happen ayaitd'' 

A Those days, >ou know. In 
liira (iaiulhi personally played a 
major role, C’ongress leaders 
here played a role Bhaskara Kao 
w'as the key person during the 
'83 elections.He had given seats 
to all his pcm)le. I knr.w that 
during the crisis Rs 20,30 lakli s 
were offered to our MLAs in 
Mysore. It wus very difficult to 
keep them with us. 

Q: There has been a bjt o) 
lock up deaths At least .55 
deaths have been reported this 
year. 

A; Any wav... (pause) I can't 
tell about that... Andhra Pradesh 
is far better than other states. 



, NTR offering nrpana M Tiiupati 

j ponshod chairmanship through a 
! no-conf ulcncr motion, an ordi- 
l naiKc was promulgated htimnng 
I nocoiilidcncc motions against a 
I eilUi piinshiui chan nnm. wnthm a 
j year ol Ins (.‘lection and not six 
months as pioxulcwl m rlu‘ .Vet, 

I which ref led s a gemmu'desire on 
} tile i>arl ol Ilu‘ I’ehigii Desam to 
I prexenl horse liadmg at the gra.>- 
' ^rools level Onlv that 'reingn De 
sam had also eai lu‘r come to jiow'- 
, er ihrongh a no-i'onfuU'Uce mo 
, lion No nc*w oidmances. were 
i howc‘\c‘i issiu’d m ]Osn 
I 

I Bill some of N'l K's desii e to usIuM' 
j 111 social (’ll.mg.es still rc'inains The 
! i'eliigu Desam gc \ m nnu‘iirs I’ecent 
dt'cision. loi msioiice to accc'pf the 
j v’fiallali Koiulmh ('oopiasMoii ;eport 
! on revamping i!k temple oigamsa- 
• Iioti in tin' ^itite and clipping the 
! wings ol iho oiiuhiikos (temple 
, priests; can he* t(‘riiied hold, espi*- 
, ciailv because* of the leligmiis ov'er 
; tones to the ismu‘ 

I’he Koiuliali ( oinmission report 
has among oihei , r(*c oinnu iioi ti 
I the abojitioi' o! lieieditai v rigi^.s ol 
: tile iiroi hokas and the g,o\ernmeiit 
takeovei ol tc-ngile Iaml> which are 
iiow' being ii--ed In ihe <inh hokas 
, and mot/Mt/ar. ( h-* arr-egance and 
! eorriijitioi! ol the sm - ajits ol gods’ 
i can he ganged from tins submission 
I of a prit^si helore ihe IsondiahC’om- 
. mission “Why tht' omehokas 
I should not bt* rich enough wdieii they 
are performing seviis to the great 
Lord Venkate.swara'^” 

From his first film Mami Desam 
[ to the formation of Teliigu Desam 
I Nandamiin laraka Kama Kao has 
I had a psychic sw'ay over the people 
of Andhra Pradesh It is this sense 
j of omniscience that has spurred him 
; to the iieady reaches of power. It is 
I this leeling that might ultimately 
signal the dowmswing of his for- 
i tunes. 

I Binoo John in Fiyderabad 









The Rambagh Palace Hotel and (inset) Ra|mata Gayatri Devi 


A royal soap opera 

(incl, f’rccil utui bitterness in the Jaipur family 


: ‘'Bubbles, as tJic eldest son, was of 
I course, the luir apparent It is cus- 
I tonuvy in such a situation for the 
I ruler to ^ive his other sons estates 
I and titles Both of Jo I)idi\s tw(> 
bovs. Bat iind Joey, had been f^nu n 
' their own lards and titles, and Jay,at 
' too. eventually provided for 

‘ Sonic years lattr, Jai's older 
I brother, Bahadur Sin^h, who had no 
, .son, adopted Ja^iiat so that he would 
I inherit the Isarda title of Raja and 
j the estates ” 

i - Maharani (lavatn Devi iii A Brin 
cess Remembers 


B ut of course, it isn’t as sim¬ 
ple as that. A decade after 
the glamorous Maharani (or 
more properly, Rajmata) of 
Jaipur wrote those lines, the 
whole issue of the division of the 
Jaipur wealth has blown up again. 



Gayatri Devi, the widow of the late 
Maharaja Sawai Man Singh, who 
died playing polo in is ranged 
on one side. Supporting her are her 
own son Jagat, and her two step¬ 
sons. Prithviraj (Pat) and Jai (Joey) 
All four are demanding that their 
ancestral wealth be divided on the 
basis of the Hindu Undivided Fami¬ 
ly (formula). 

On the other side, is Maharaja 
Bhawani Singh, the reigning Mahar¬ 
aja of Jaipur, called ‘Bubbles’ be¬ 
cause of the amount of champagne 
consumed at the time of his birth. 
Bhawani Singh, his wife. Parwati 
Devi, and his 16-year-oId daughter, 
are seen by the rest of the family as 
having benefited from the division 
of the royal wealth at their expense. 

At stake are the immense riches 
of the Jaipur royal family—-widely 
regarded as one of the richest of the 
country’s 600 princely families. 


How much money the Jaipurs really 
have is difficult to say There are 
the properties that are m drsputc, 
among them the famous Rambagh 
Palace, now a luxury hotel Then, 
there’s the jewellery whose value 
runs into crorcs Local gossip has it 
ihdl when ihe Jaipiii lamily was 
raided by the tax authorities m the 
Seventies, valuables worth Rs 100 
crore were listed from just one 
palace, the exquisite Moti Doongri, 
built on top ol a hill The antiques at 
Moti Doongri are said to include a 
priceless carved ruby, the size of a 
paperweight. And in the Seventies, 
when Gayatri Dcvi lost a diamond 
necklace in America, its value was 
estimated at $4 million Of course, 
nobody is prepared to speculate just 
how much money there is stashed 
away in Swiss Bank accounts, but 
certainly when the Jaipurs travel 
abroad, they go in style. 

T hose in the know say that the 
Jaipurs have never really been a 
harmonious family and that the 
facade could be maintained only so 
long as Bubbles and Gayatri were 
friends. A few years ago, step-son 
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and step-mother fell out and it 
seemed only a matter of time before 
things came into the open. 

In April 1985, came the first pub¬ 
lic battle. Jagat, Gayatri Devi’s son 
filed a partition petition against his 
step-brother Bubbles and demanded 
that a receiver be appointed to pre¬ 
vent his family’s heritage from 
being frittered away. That Jagat 
was not in it alone was clear from 
the beginning. It was Pat and Joey 
who walked into the Raj Mahal 
office of Bubbles and handed him a 
copy of Jagat’s petition. “Articles of 
immense value are being removed 
from the strongrooms”, read Jagat’s 
complaint. The Maharaja was run¬ 
ning blithely through the astrono¬ 
mical wealth left to him by his 
father, it maintained. Worse still, 
suggested Jagat’s friends, it was 
Bubbles’ wife’s family that was 
assisting the Maharaja in siphoning 
off the wealth abroad. 

Stung, Bubbles reacted by laun¬ 
ching a similar complaint against 
his step-brothers, and demanded 
that the properties and antiques 
with them should likewise be 
annexed “When the team came 
from Delhi to seal my strongrooms, 

I told them to simultaneously seal 
the properties of my brothers. After 
all, where has their furniture come 
from? It has come from the Gity 
Palace, not from their own earn¬ 
ings!” he says 

He followed this up by taking a 
sudden interest m the matters of the 
trust that .naiiages the family 
museum and looks after the anti 
quities. His interest led to a snap 
decision: he wanted Gayatri Devi 
out of the trust. He also wanted to 
oust another member of the trust, 
R.C. Agarwal, a former director of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

Like everything else about the 
Jaipur family, the trust too is larger 
than life. It made a profit of Rs 27 
lakhs last year and its antiquities 
include a pair of life-size parrots 
carved out of a single emerald with 
rubies, the size of marbles, as eyes. 
Among the 10,000 other objects 
managed by the trust are Akbar’s 
own copy of the Shahi Ramayana 
and two gigantic .silver pitchers 
each w'eighing 350 kg each, w^hich 
makes them the largest silver ves¬ 
sels on earth. “Now says A.K. Das, 
director of the museum, “a great 
deal of uncertainty has been created 
because of this controversy over the 
trust. What if we are suddenly told 


that the museum has been locked 
up?” Meanwhile Gayatri Devi has 
gone to court to challenge her ous¬ 
ter from the trust. And the battle 
seems set to go on for years. 

B ubbles has also begun re¬ 
examining the manner in which 
the family h(>iel, the Kambagh 
Palace,is run Many years ago, be¬ 
fore all the other princes had the 
same idea, the laie Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh decided to move from his 


I own palace, the Rambagh to the Gity 
Palace The Rambagh.he decided, 
would henceforth be a hotel Unfor¬ 
tunately, the family was not up to 
running the hotel and in 1972, after 
the Maharaja’s death, Bubbles did 
the sensible thing and called in the 
Taj (Jroup (the Indian Hotels Com 
pany) Under the terms of the 20- 
year agreement with the Taj, the 
group would manage the 2.5 acre 
property, and receive in return, 
three per cent of the gross operat¬ 
ing profit and between 7-10 per cent 
of the return.: from room occu¬ 
pancy 

The arrangement seemed to have ; 
worked well The Kambagh is now I 
regarded as one of the world's finest 
hotels and Bubbles should have 
reason to be pleased. Except of 
course, that he is far from pleased 
“I am getting a pittance from the 
hotel,” he complains, “even the Jai 
Singh Hotel run by ITC, makes me 
more money ” 

According to Bubbles and his 
advisers, the shareholders of Ram¬ 
bagh only earned a profit of Rs four 
lakh in 1985-86. And Bubbles, wdio 
owns only 6,260 shares out of the 


total equity of 33,260 shares got 
even less. Naturally, this has led to 
another law suit. This lime it is , 
Bubbles who is suing Gayatri Devi, | 
his step-brothers (wdio are diiTclors j 
of the hotel) and Indian Hotels [ 
Bubbles’ list of complaints is j 
seemingly endless, h’or one, (iayatri | 
Devi lives in a house called Lily lk)ol ! 
in the grounds of the Rambagh but I 
pays no rent. This says Bubbles, “is ' 
an oppressive activity by itself", j 
For another, the directors of the | 


company (i.e. the rest of the Jaipur 
family and their friends) have spent 
Rs 5 vVs crore on travel which sug¬ 
gests that “they are utilising com¬ 
pany funds and property for pur¬ 
poses of financing themselves, in¬ 
cluding litigation transfer, journey 
fare and stay in India and abroad” 
And so on 

T he present legal position of the 
family dispute is complicated. 
Bubbles asked the ujcalion ludge of 
the Rajasthan High (’ourt, M.B. 
vSharma, for permission to inspect i 
the accounts of the Kambagh Palace 1 
and got It Jagat Singh challenged | 
this decision in the Supreme Court 
and demanded a stay order. In early 
January, Justices Ranganathari Mis- 
I hra and M.M Dull who heard the 
argument, decided not to intervene 
but gave Jagat permission to try and 
obtain a stay from the company 
judge of the High Court. 

Meanwhile, chaos broke out at the 
annual general meeting of the Sawai | 
Madho Singh (SMS) company on 28 
December, 1985. SMS is an invest¬ 
ment company in w^hich Bubbles has 
a majority share-holding, and at this 
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‘Gayatri Devi has taken the family affairs to the streets’ 

The rovd! fcnnlv is n^ninst continuing the Iciidcv of the lust Mdhdrajd , 
sdvs Lt C 01 Sdw di Bhuwdni Sin^h 


m The Jaipur royal /aniilv 
*whu'h was the first to convert 
dieir (duestral propertucs to 
i Ofrnnercial establishments was 
the last to fiyht publicly over 
them What led to the fallout m 
the family because oj which vec 
nous cases are settle 

went in courts? 

A What we are w itnessinjj now 
is the destruction of a legacy 
When my father died 1 was rec* 
()j:’nised as his successor But 
this lasted only till December 
1^7] when the Constitutional Bill 
was introduced and the privy 
purses of the Indian princes de- 
recofjiiised. At that time I had 
jus* sought retirement from the 
army and affairs of the estate 
were looked after by my 
brothers Ki^ht till 1975 I was a 
profesional soldier for 21 years 
and had never taken interest in 


! these matters My lather who 
was a man of ^reat foresight had 
in his time created various com^ 
panies like the Sawai Madho 
1 vSingh (SMS) Investment C’om- 
j pan\’ and the Kambagh l*alece 
When I returned to Jaipur as 
Maharaia I tried to carry on 
what my father had started—to 
make every property an asset 
w’hich could generate income It 
would have been a criminal 
: waste to just leave these prop¬ 
erties unused, 'fhe other aspect 
was that 1 had also inherited 
problems wuth the state govern¬ 
ment in that they occupied prop- 
, erties foi’ which they paid no 
i rent. I have been trying to come 
to a settlement with them for the 
last 15 years but there has been 
apathy towards the family be¬ 
cause ot my step-mother’s poll- 
tical vle^vs. The state govern- 


I ment has taken for granted that | 
; the entire family is anti-national, j 
Since my mother belongs to an 
opposition party we have all ! 
; been clubbed under her political , 
I bias which is unfair In the last I 
I elections the only two Congres- 
i s(I) MLAs to won from Jaipur 
w'ere those wJiom I had helped in 
electionf- I w'ould have now ex- 
j peeled my mother to exercise 
j more prudence than what she 
I has done by taking my family 
I affairs to the stieets of Jaipur. 

, Q Would you have taken this 
I action if Jagat Singh had not 
I demanded a partition of the 
I ancestral property and if you had 
not been afflieted with a heart 
ailment? 

A- It IS difficult to say—but I 
was forced to protect myself 
once my brother took me to 
court 


meeting he announced that he 
wanted to add to the list of the 
existing directors, the followong 
names: Lt Lol Baw^a, his secretary, 
Major Parwat Singh, a family 
friend, and Parwati Devi, the 
Maharani According to Bubbles’ 
camp, his step-brothers tried to ob¬ 
struct the progress of the meeting 
and an unrulv fracas ensued. 

What wull happen to Bubbles’ 
attempts to gam control of the fami¬ 
ly trust remains to be seen. Gayatn 
Devi’s friends say that the Mahar¬ 
aja, as head of the trust, does not 
have the right to dismiss trustees— 
a position she intends to defend m 
court. Bubbles* advisers say that 
he is the Maharaja, and can do as he 
pleases. 

The Rambagh Hotel case will 
drag on too. Bubbles is not a major¬ 
ity shareholder and thus cannot 
throw out Indian Hotels without 
being able to prove that he has been 
cheated by the company and its 
directors. It is by no means clear 
that he will be able to do so. Mean¬ 
while, the Tatas, who own Indian 
Hotels, seem to be solidly behind 
Gayatri Devi and the rest of the 
family. Nani Palkhivala is already 
representing Jagat. And there are 


rumours that all Bubbles really 
wants to do, is throw (rayatri Devi 
out of the 'faj and hand Rambagh 
over to his buddy, Bikki Oberoi. 

A s soap-operas go, the saga of the 
Jaipur family is pretty much in 
the Dallas or Dynasty class. Cer¬ 
tainly, It seems set to replace that 
[ other long-running series ‘The Gwa 
hors and their troubles’. Bubbles, 
w^ho had a heart attack last year, 
says things like “I am not going to 
live very long. 1 have to protect my 
daughter’s interests”. About Gayat¬ 
ri Devi, perhaps the only Indian to 
have made it to the international 
jet-set, he is scathing. “One would 
have expected that with her back- 
I ground and experience, she would 
behave in a more dignified manner. 
What she does privately is her pre¬ 
rogative. If she is running a stud 
farm with an army major, it is her 
affair But she knows what my 
father wanted.” 

He is dismissive of his step¬ 
brothers as well. “There is no point 
in behaving like a gentleman with 
them. All of us had the same oppor¬ 
tunities, background and education. 
But what can I do if they have not 
been able to achieve anything?” 


The other side of the family sees 
It as being all Bubbles’ fault. Gayat¬ 
ri Devi tells interviewers that it is 
nonsense to suggest that the family 
has suffered because of her political 
views. “It IS he (Bubbles) who is 
creating all the problems,” she says 
with finality. Joey (Jai Singh) is less 
willing to blame it all on Bubbles (at 
least publicly) but takes the line that 
the issue is now in the hands of the 
lawyers. “Now the courts have to 
decide the outcome,” he says. ‘T 
only hope that the end of the tunnel 
will be bright for all of us.” 

And BubDies himself at 55, has 
turned philosophical: “My heart 
attack changed my entire percep¬ 
tion of life. 1 suddenly realised I had 
to safeguard the legal rights of my 
wife and daughter.” Where it will all 
end, nobody can tell. Who will gain 
control of the money that must be 
stashed away abroad, remains any¬ 
body’s guess. One view is that the 
cases will take so long to be settled 
that finally, there will be no winners 
and losers. Just one other family 
that tore itself to bits over money. 
Except that this is no ordinary fami¬ 
ly. And the sums involved make the 
mind boggle. 

Ritu Sarin 
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The USA Without Leaving Pan Am ^ Exclusive* 
New York Terminal—Worldport® 

Pan Am gives you U.S like j 
no one else. 


In fact vveVe got the 
U.S.A. so well covered, you 
can fly to over 45 U S. cities 
from JFK, New York. And 
that's not all. When you fly 
the Atlantic on Pan Am, and 
have to take a domestic flight 
in the States, you don't have 
to switch airlines—you don't 
even have to change 
terminals 
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where you can catch a 
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Here you can relax in an 
atmosphere more reminiscent 
of a fine hotel than an 
airport, while a friendly, 
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your travel needs— ~ 
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three classes to choose from. 
And with our new Indian 
flight attendants plus our 
delicious Indian cuisine and 
announcements made in 
Hindi, we make you feel more 
at home. 

So fly with us soon to 
Europe, South America 
or the U.S A 

And get the treatment 
you so richly deserve 

for reservations and 
information see your 
Travel Agent or call 
Pan Am, New Delhi: 345222, 
345244; 

Bombay: 2029020, 2029048. 
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Kapil Dev Nikhanj 







Give the deifil his due. 

A truly envied TV doesn't happen just by magic Not even black magic. That's why, when 
your neighbour envies your pride as an ONIDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the reasons.You can begin by 
telling him about ONIDA's world-tamous Japanese pedigree. And that itself will explain some of the features that 
you can then show him 

When he's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture, give him a 
helping hand by mentioning that the secret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand,and 
in the direct processing of signals within the TV 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make It 
possible The novel Triple Speaker function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies And the unique 
adjustable ear flaps that invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVi 

All this talk, mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due. You have a major motive 
behind Because, only when all your neighbours buy their ONIDA, can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax. 

ONIDA with cordless remote. Neighbours' envy. Owners' pride. 



QUOTES 


“The Congress is deviating 
from its ideals” 


Kamlapati Tripathi speaks his mind on Rajiv Gandhi, Arjun Singh and more 


At 82, Kamlapati Tripathi 
IS in the unusual position 
of being in the news only 
when he writes letters 
Last year, he burst into 
the headlines when he 
wrote to Rajiv Gandhi 
complaining about the 
manner in which the Con- 
gress(I) was being run 
That letter is believed to 
have been drafted by Pra~ 
nab Mukherjee but Tn- 
pathi, as Working Presi¬ 
dent, was unable to pre¬ 
vent thf party from taking 
action against Mukherjee. 

And later, he lost his own 
post as Working President 
of the Congress(l). 

A few weeks ago, he 
wrote again to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. His complaints this 
time centre around the 
Congressdfs deviations 
from Its old socialistic 
policies, and the party*$ 
failure to function in a 
democratic manner. He 
also complains about the 
'sycophants* who have en¬ 
tered the party but does 
not name them. 

In this interview, he 
goes further and does 
actually name the one 
man he blames for the 
party*s decline—^Arjun 
Singh—and reveals how 
he refused to sign the ex¬ 
pulsion order on Pranab Mukherjee. 
More poignant are his complaints 
about the manner in which the 
me Minister treats him, a senior 
Congressman with "only two or 
three years left to go**. 

Sunday: You are probably the most 
senior active Congressman in India 
today, aren't you? 

Tripathi: Yes, I have been a Con¬ 
gress volunteer since 1920. And a 
Working Committee member since 
1959. History has been made before 
my eyes. I was fortunate enough to 
ve worked with Motilalji, Jawa- 
and Mrs Gandhi. Our present 
e Minister perhaps was bom in 



All I want is for Rajiv 
to listen. That Is why 
I write these 
letters...! don't want 
to hurt him 

1944, when I was in jail. And Mrs 
Gandhi was also in the same jail in 
the Ladies section. Feroze Gandhi 
was also there. One day he told me, 
Gimiji, Indoo aayi hat’ So I said, 
‘Why she has come?’ He said, 
‘Policewole pakad lay ayeru' Then, 
without my asking any question, he 
told me, ‘Iske pet main bachcha 
hat.' 


I said, 'Yeh achchi boat 
to nahin hai Pet main 
bachcha hat, aur woh jail 
mein.’ Then I heard a 
month later that she was 
released. Then, she had 
gone to Bombay. And in 
1944, this Rajiv Gandhi 
was bom. 

What do you think of the 
Congress party as it exists 
today? 

My advice to all Con¬ 
gressmen is to strengthen 
the Congress, not to dam¬ 
age It. I feel that if the 
Congress is damaged it 
will be damaging for the 
interests of the country. 
But the Congress should 
not deviate from its ideol¬ 
ogy or from the program¬ 
mes on which we fought 
the freedom movement. 

I am sorry because I 
feel the present Congress 
is deviating from the path 
which Jawaharlalji has 
shown to us. If it goes on 
like this, then it will really 
damage this country. 

What kind of deviation 
are you concerned about? 
I will not say it. 

Why not? 

This has all become 
part of my letter to the 
PMJ have recently writ¬ 
ten him a letter telling 
sondwSMnk. we are deviating 

from the Congress ideology. 

The Prime Minister should say 
that the party will not deviate from 
the ideals of the Congress. I have 
written the letter only to tell my 
leader that these are the points 
where we are deviating. 

I am sorry that there are persons 
who mislead him. And they have 
tried to make him believe that I am 
his enemy. These same people were 
trying to throw me out of the Work¬ 
ing Committee. 

Even with my first letter, motives 
were imputed to me. And the press 
was very unfair to me. They said, 
‘You are trying to get somettiing for 
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yourself. You want your son to be¬ 
come the chief minister.’ Do you 
know that in 1932, I left my son on 
his deathbed and went to Bombay? 
He was laid up with 104® fever and 
had typhoid. I left him—a mother¬ 
less child—because I thought my 
duty was to the party. I did not come 
home again for four years. 

Do you think if is wrong to see 
your letters as expressions of dis¬ 
contentment? 

If I am a senior Congressman 
and I feel that Congress has devi¬ 
ated, then of course I will write 
letters. It is my right. 



The main culprit is 
Arjun Singh. He is a 
very ambitious man. 
He thought that 
getting rid of me 
would pave the path 


Yes, but doesn’t it seem absurd for 
the Working President of a party to 
communicate with his President 
through formal letters that are then 
leaked to the press > 

It is very difficult to meet the 
Prime Minister. Don’t you think that 
it is insulting for a senior man like 
me to go and stand at the gate of the 
Prime Minister’s house? Just to ask 
for an appointment! 

Isn’t therf already something 
seriously wrong with the structure of 
a party where the Working Presi¬ 
dent can’t meet the President? 

It has become impossible to ineet 
him. Even for a senior man like me. 


l\ (JliOTES 


lA/ho leaked the first letter to the 
Ww press? 

People say—journalists them¬ 
selves say—that it was (Shyam Sun- 
dar) Mahapatra. 1 have already 
made a statement saying that he 
was a thief to have stolen my letter 
and leaked it. 

If the party had deviated from its 
ideals then, mustn’t you as Working 
President till recently, accept some 
of the blame? 

Bhai, all the Working President 
can do is complain. Do you know 
that my letter was not even acknow¬ 
ledged? That is how I was treated. 

Why do you think you were so 
badly treated? 

Go and ask the Prime Minister. 
Only he will know. 1 can’t under¬ 
stand why. 

1 am a man who has dedicated his 
whole life to the service of the 
Congress. I never got a degree. I 
never became an agriculturist. I 
I was never in service. I have never 
i made use of a quota, a licence or a 
permit. I am a grassroots’ worker of 
the party. 

Within two or three years I will 
go. My life is ebbing out. I have a 
right at least to tell the Prime Minis¬ 
ter what to do and what no): to do. He 
has a right to disregard what I say. 
But he should at least hear me. 

I was very close to Panditji. I was 
close also to Mrs Gandhi. So all I 
want is for Rajiv to listen. That is 
why I write these letters. Not to 
malign him. I don’t want to hurt him 
but he is being misled by the people 
around him. They are telling him, 
‘Panditji wants to denigrate you.’ 

Who is misleading him? 

Sabjante hain. But I shall tell you. 
On 2 June, 1 was impeached by 
everybody in the Congress party. I 
was insulted. Even then, I accepted 
their resolution—from that very 
Working Committee. I took the in¬ 
sults also in the interests of the 
Congress party. Again, I will swal¬ 
low the insults if it helps the party. I 
am a Congressman. 

Yes, but who was behind all this? 

I feel that the main culprit in this 
is Arjun Singh. He is a very ambi¬ 
tious man. Perhaps he felt that my 
influence in the Congress was too 
great. He thought that getting rid of 
me would pave the path for him. 

He got rid of Pranab Mukherjee 
even when I told him not to take any 
action. I told him that he had not 
done anything that would damage 
the party. 


And he didn’t listen to you? 

No, I wrote to him saying that no 
action should be taken against these 
people. That they had done nothing 
wrong. Arjun Singh came to see me. 
He had already written out the ex¬ 
pulsion order and he asked me to 
sign it. I refused. Then, he went 
away from here and got the expul¬ 
sion order signed by the Prime 
Minister. 

Why do you think that Arjun Singh 
is doing all this? 

I don’t know. My feeling is th^t it 
is his own ambition. That’s all. He 
cannot have anything against .me 
otherwise. But this is how I feel. 



I told Arjun Singh 
not to expel 
Prenab Mukherjee. 

I refused to 
sign the expulsion 
order 


So, are you pessimistic now about 
the future of the party? 

1 am a great believer of destiny. 
And I believe that India’s future is 
bright. We had a man like Mahatma 
Gandhi as our leader, so the future 
must be very bright. 

Humanity deviates from the right 
path once in a while. But there is 
something which places a man on 
the right path again. There are 
times when people deviate from the 
right path and that is the time when 
one must remind them. 

Interviewed by 
Shyama) Chakraborty and 
Vir Sanghvi 
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He could have, in step with Arti¬ 
cle 111 of the Constitution, flatly 
refused to affix his signature to the 
I Bill of contention: the Indian Post 
Office (Amendment) Bill of 1986. It 
would have created history, as no 
President so far has refused assent 
to a central legislation. And such a 
refusal would have put Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi and his govern¬ 
ment in a spot, because stopping a 
Bill which authonses the state to 
pry into private mail was sure to 
appeal to the box office. 

But the Giani did not push all the 
way. Instead, he resorted to a novel 
device. On 14 January, he got his 
secretary, S. Varadan, to write to S. 
Ramaiah, secretary (legislative) in 
the Union ministry of law and jus¬ 
tice, listing some suggestions for 
changes in the Bill. A copy of the 
letter was also sent to B.K. Sangal, 
secretary in the ministry of com¬ 
munications, the Bill’s point of ori¬ 
gin. It was obviously intended to be 
a discreet snub to the government, a 
frown meant to be seen by every¬ 
body, not just the one who’s being 
frowned at. 

Earlier, the passing of the Bill i n 
the two Houses of Parliament had 
not been easy: the Opposition had 
walked out, and the newspaper 
headlines had spewed fire at the 
communication minister, Arjun 
Singh, for having authored it. The 
Bill, after being piloted by Singh’s 
junior, minister of state Santosh 
Mohan Dev, was sent to the Presi¬ 
dent in the third week of December. 
Arjun Singh has been criticised for 
not having piloted the Bill. Accord¬ 
ing to communication ministry 
sources, the cabinet minister had 
chosen to pilot the bill on increased 
postal tariff, which was expected to 
come under flak. Santosh Mohan 
Dev was put mcharge of the Amend¬ 
ment Bill. 

The normal practice at Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan is to clear legislations 
awaiting presidential assent within 
a whek, or ten days at the most. But 
this time round the Giani did not put 
his signature on the Bill. Instead, he 
sent feelers to the Prime Minister, 
trying to grab his attention to the 
grave lacuna in the Bill. But Rajiv 
Gandhi was in the Andamans then, 
and the feelers apparently did not 
reach him. Meanwhile, journalist 
Kuldip Nayar, who is a frequent 
guest at the Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
scooped it in his column that the 
Ptvstdent might just withold his 
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assent to the Bill. 

The Centre woke up to it late. On 
12 January, when Buta Singh, Union 
home minister, was sent by Rajiv 
Gandhi to meet the President, the 
die had already been cast. The Giani 
would not sign the Bill. But he would 
not embarrass the government 
either without giving it a chance to 
rectify the Bill. 

The rectifications suggested in 
Varadan’s letter were along the fol- ! 
lowing lines: 1 

• The grounds for interception of 

mail should be brought in line with 
the recommendations of the Law 
Commission in 1968. It has been ! 
pointed out that these recommenda¬ 
tions by themselves are 18 years old 
and thereafter judgments of the 
Supreme Court have broadened the | 
limits of liberty. The note criticised j 
the authors of the Bill for having i 
incorporated only half of the I^w ! 
Commission’s recommendations I 
and retaining the bad points of the I 
1898 law while introducing harsher | 
measures. { 

• The categorisation of articles for 1 
censorship have not been specified I 
in the Bill. Will this mean that apart I 
from letters,even money orders or 
books and periodicals can be cen¬ 
sored? If a government official, out j 
of vendetta, or a ruling party out of I 
similar considerations, decides that 
money orders sent to a political 
party or an organisation can amount 
to subversion of the state, then will 
these money orders be censored and 
withheld? Similarly,if the viewpoint 
of a particular journal is not suit¬ 
able for some officer or the party in 
power, then will the journal be sub¬ 
ject to censorship by the post 
office? The Rashtrapati Bhavan 
note has asked the law ministry to 
be more specific on this subject. 

• Who will be the officer entitled to 
do mail censorship? The Code of 
Criminal Procedure (Cr. PC) always 
specifies that an officer “not below” 
a certain rank shall carry out cer¬ 
tain duties. The Indian Post Office 
Act should also be specific, it has 
been suggested. A recommendation 
made is that ideally a judicial 
magistrate should be the authorised 
person. The note has commented on 
the remark made by the minister of 
state for communications, S.M. Dev, 
that judicial scrutiny will be “time 
consuming”. When an individual’s 
fundamental rights are concerned, 
hasty actions are not called for, it 
has been pointed out. 



LK. MvanI; victim of mall tampering 


• The Rashtrapati Bhavan note also 
suggests that the person whose mail 
is being snooped at should be made 
aware of this fact. It has been sug¬ 
gested that while it may not be 
possible to alert a person im¬ 
mediately, after a reasonable period 
of time, of say, a fortnight, the 
person under surveillance ought to 
be informed. The logic behind this is 
that if a person is indeed indulging 
in activities prejudicial to the state, 
then a fortnight's surveillance 
should be sufficient to know his 
antecedents. 

B ut is the President really dis¬ 
pleased^ As per law, the Presi¬ 
dent’s displeasure becomes formal 
and official only if he exercises his 
powers under Article 111 and re¬ 
fuses his assent to the Bill and 
returns it to Parliament with a mes¬ 
sage. There is no Parliament session 
going on at present, so even if the 
President were to opt for Article 111 i 
now, it will be only m the third week 
of February that the Parliament will 
meet to consider his message. As 
per provisions of Article 111, if the 
Parliament passes the same Bill 
again, the President has no option 
but to sign on the doited line For 
Giani Zail Singh to have risked his 
reputation in mid-January for a j 
possible change-of heart among I 
MPs in February seems to l)e too | 
far-fetched a proposition Under the 
Zail Singh formula, the JTesident’s 
plans seem to be aimed at dis.social- 
ing his name from a legislation j 
which he considers to be improper. I 
He could not have sat over ilie Bill | 
for too long So, he asked secretary i 
Varadan to shoot off the letter to 
Ramaiah. 

The possibilities which arise now 
are three-fold. 

• The Prime Minister may change 
the Bill, as per the recommenda¬ 
tions sent down by the Rashtrapati 
BhavaYi secretariat. 

• The government may ignore the 
President’s viewpoint and press him 
to sign the Bill, in which case Giani 
Zail Singh may refuse assent and 
send a message to Parliament. 

• The government may decide that 
discretion is the better part of 
valour and sit quietly, ignoring 
Varadan’s letter and not press the 
President for his assent. In which 
case, till the third-week of July, 
when Giani Zail Singh’s term ex¬ 
pires, the Bill will not become law. 
The next President may be 
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approached for his assent to put the 
amendment into the statute book. 

If the first or the third options are 
adopted, then Giani Zail Singh will 
have his way. It will be his victory. 
If the second option is chosen, then 
too Giani Zail Singh will not go down 
in history as a President who signed 
a Bill against his will. The only 
power a President has in these mat¬ 
ters is that he can refuse assent 
once. If the Parliament refuses to 
budge, then the President’s hands 
are tied. \ Bill signed by Giani Zail 
Singh under duress will give him 
the halo of statesmanship which he 
is seeking. 

T he rift between the President and 
the Prime Minister has been 
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noticeable since 1985. The President 
was hurt due to Rajiv Gandhi’s re¬ 
fusal to honour conventions and the 
latter’s ignoring the President on 
many major issues, including Pun¬ 
jab affairs. Last year, secretary 
Varadan’s signature has been used 
for conveying the President’s dis¬ 
pleasure with the functioning of the 
Doordarshan. On a few occasions 
despite being informed by Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan, Doordarshan crews 
did not turn up at important func¬ 
tions attended by the President. In a 
polite note, secretary Varadan had 
pointed out to the information and 
broadcasting secretary, G.N. 
Mehra, that it was not Giani Zail 
Singh that the Doordarshan was 
ignoring, but it was the institution of 
the President of India which was 


being so treated. Matters improved 
somewhat after that. The Prime 
Minister started visting the Presi¬ 
dent and relations improved. 

“Had it not been for Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s prestige, the President would 
have taken the extreme step of 
invoking his powers under Article 
111 and refused assent to the Indian 
Post Office (Amendement) Bill,’’ a 
close aide of Giani Zail Singh 
pointed out. He said that the I*resi- 
dent is not in favour of embarras¬ 
sing the government. He is keen to 
play a “low-profile, high- 
statesmanlike role". The President 
is supposed to generate consensus 
and not fissures, seems to be the 
dominant view among Giani Zail 
Singh’s aides. They point out that 
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Legitimising Big Brother’s acts 


••My postman had been telling 
■"■me that my letters were 
being tampered with but at last, 
about two years back, f got con¬ 
crete proof. I got a letter where 
the envelope said one thing and 
the letter inside another The 
envelope was addressed to Mr 
L.K. Advani and was from the 
Tribune, Chandigarh. The letter 
inside was for Lala Hans Kaj 
Gupta, former mayor of Delhi 
and RSS leader who was also (tn 
the list of those under surveill¬ 
ance, from someone in Wardha 
These people are so careless 
They had mixed up the letters. 
Many people fondly call me Lala- 
ji and Hansraj Guptaji was called 
Lalaji. I raised it as a privilege 
issue in the Rajya Sabha, Justice 
Hidayatullah was then the chair¬ 
man. The government did nor 
deny my charge neither did they 
admit it. They have always been 
bugging telephones and opening 
mail. The only thing is that now 
the ruling party is trying to legal¬ 
ise it. I know for a fact that my 
telephone was tapped in 1985 We 
got concrete proof that phones of 
several prominent newsmen, 
MPs, political leaders were being 
bugged. In the convention to 
mark the tenth anniversary of 
the Emergency, Vajpayeeji had 
said that even the phones of the 
President or me chief justice 
were not spared/’ says veteran 
BJP leader, L.K. Advani. 

Saifuddin Chowdhury, the 
young CPI(M) MP had not had 
any personal experience or proof 
of Big Brother’s vigilant eyes but 


doesn’t mince >vords when asked 
to comment on the proposed Act. 
“Actually it is intended to harass 
opponents of the ruling party. Do 
vou think Khalistani terrorists 
who want to kill the PM will write 
a letter to Delni? What will, in 
effect, happen is that Opposition 



IndraJIt Gupta 


parties will be put in an embar¬ 
rassing position. The Act will be^ 
I a tremendous check on the priva¬ 
cy of the ordinary man.’’ 

Says P. Upendra, leader of the 
Telugu Desam Party—-the largest 
Opposition party in the Lok 
Sabha—in Parliament, “The cov¬ 
er is anti-national activities but 


the real target of the Act, 1 have 
no doubt, is political opponents. 
‘When the ruling party members 
themselves are being watched, 
what hope can the Opposition 
have:* I suspect that some of my 
letters are torn open and then 
sealed but if 1 say that, the peo¬ 
ple, my constituents, may get 
scared and stop writing to me.” 

The CPI leader Indrajit Gupta 
is also categorical in his com¬ 
ments: “This is another addition 
10 the long list of repressive 
measures by the government. I 
strongly feel that the canvas of 
repressive measures in operation 
now far exceeds what we had 
during the Emergency days. The 
government says the Act will act 
as a deterrent to the enemies of 
the nation. Let them first revamp 
their intelligence network. The 
government will have a far bet¬ 
ter knowledge then of what the 
anti-national elements are plan¬ 
ning. This Act wilt just legitimise 
something which the ruling party 
has all along been doing.” 

Ex-minister Arif Mohammad 
Khan, the rebel Congress(I) lead¬ 
er, sadly remarks that the Act 
will ultimately be used against 
the ordinary man’s privacy in¬ 
stead of the people against whom 
it is intended. “It will be a scare. I 
know for a fad that our efficien¬ 
cy is of such order that even if 
they want to, they can’t effec¬ 
tively tap telephones but the 
thought that they might be bug¬ 
ged is disturbing. ” 

Patralekha Chatterjee 


like in the case of the Andhra 
Pradesh crisis, when N.T. Rama Rao 
was removed from power while a 
majority seemed to be with him, the 
President would like to play a vital, 
but non-obstrusive role. (In the 
Andhra crisis, when NTR brought 
his MLAs to Delhi and paraded them 
at the Rashtrapati Bhavan, Giani 
Zail Singh had refused to undertake 
a head-count. He had met the MLAs 
and talked to NTR alone in his 
chambers. But the journalists had 
counted the MLAs and the truth was 


exposed). 

Rajiv Gandhi may have to face 
rough weather if he refuses to re-:id 
the writing on the wall. The image 
of being a liberal, which he has 
successfully projected so far, has 
received a jolt due to the image of a 
“snooper-PM” which the Postal Bill 
has created. If a Bill is sent back by 
the President of India for the first ; 
ever time in the country’s history 
during Rajiv Gandhi’s regime, his 
image may receive a setback. It has 
to be seen in the amiing weeks if the 


President’s gesture, of evolving an 
intermediate, extra-constitutional 
via-media will work. The Presi¬ 
dent’s gesture does not smack of 
confrontation. The government’s 
attitude till the time of writing, has 
not been belligerent. Will Rajiv 
Gandhi make his officers reconsid¬ 
er the Bill, in keeping with Giani 
; Zail Singh’s wishes? Both the Presi¬ 
dent and the Prime Minister will 
now have to walk the razor's edge. 

Sbubhabrata Bhattacharya 
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Tribal tensions 


The Tribal National Volunteers (TNV) of Tripura is 
intensifying its armed struggle against non-tribals 


N ight had fallen at Chatak- 
cherra village, near Sab- 
rum in the South district of 
Tripura. It was Christmas 
Eve, and the villagers, hud¬ 
dled together in the cold, were pre¬ 
paring to go to sleep. Suddenly, 
there was a knock on the door of 
50-year-old Birendra Das*s (a non- 
tribal) hut. When Sukhlal, Das’s 
youngest son, opened the door, the 
long-haired tribal youths standing 
outside opened fire. The guns 
blazed and Sukhlal, his two brothers 
and Charubala, Das’s 36-year-old 
wife, fell to the ground. It was all 
over in minutes. The killers 
vanished into the night just as 
silently as they had come leaving 
behind four bullet-ridden 
corpses and a few shiny 
spent cartridges on the 
blood-stained Hoor. 

The massacre, more 
frightening because of its 
suddenness and arbitrary 
nature, was no isolated 
event. The Tribal Nation¬ 
al Volunteers (TNV), a 
secessionist guerrilla out¬ 
fit in the north-eastern 
state of Tripura, which 
borders Bangladesh on 
three sides, has taken re¬ 
sponsibility for eight 
other raids in December 
1986. The death toll last 
year has been 110, includ¬ 
ing 69 in the last two 
months, suggesting a 
step-up in the TNV’s acti¬ 
vities and the total inabil¬ 
ity of the Nripen Chakra- 
varty government to take 
any counter-measures. In 
1984, 62 persons had 
perished in TNV assaults, 
while 43 persons died the 
following year. 

The TNV’s new guerril¬ 
la campaign is an ominous 
sign. New fires are being 
lit in the north-east, and 
this time, they do not 
seem to be going out so 
easily. The staters 839-km 


border, especially the 20 km area in 
the Gandhcherra sector in the 
south-east is still very porous. The 
rebels regularly receive supplies 
from across the border and even 
cross over to their hideouts in 
Sylhet (in Bagacherra, Delupur and 
Kamalabagan) and Chittagong dur¬ 
ing the Border Security Force’s 
combing operations. Meanwhile, 
TNV leaders including Bejoy 
Hrangkhal, a dropout from school, 
who carries a Rs two lakh reward on 
his head, have begun negotiations 
with guerrilla leaders in Nagaland 
and Manipur and a four-member 
“tactical coordination cell” headed 
by Angelius Shimray, the “foreign 
minister” of the National Socialist 


Council of Nagaland (NSCN) has 
been formed. The guerrillas have 
also changed their tactics. Their 
prime targets are no longer police 
or military personnel but defence¬ 
less non-tribals living in the border 
areas which fall within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the tribal-dominated Auton¬ 
omous District Council (ADC). In 
fact, of those killed last year, only 
six were policemen caught in an 
ambush in Atkarnamunipara in 
North District on 13 September. The 
guerrillas are now concentrating on 
“soft” targets and villages like Mal- 
basa and Radha Kishoreganj in 
South District, Burakha and Akra- 
bari in the West and Kasiapunji in 
the North District, respectively, 
have already been singled out. Sig¬ 
nificantly, 109 of the 110 persons 
killed are non-tribals. 

The TNV’s attacks have not only 
become more frequent, but also 
more ferocious. At Burakha, the 
non-tribals were hunted down with 
takkals (hatchets) and wounded 
children were thrown into burning 
huts, bringing back 
memories of the holo¬ 
caust of 1980, when a 
clash took place between 
tribals and non-tribals. 
There is, however, a 
method in the TNV’s mad¬ 
ness, a reason behind 
such bloody and indiscri¬ 
minate killings. The guer¬ 
rillas are hoping for a 
Bengali backlash, which 
could make the TNV more 
popular among the trib¬ 
als. “This is a textbook 
guerrilla ploy to secure 
the support of the popula¬ 
tion in the zone of opera¬ 
tion of the rebels,” says 
H.C. Jatav, the state’s in¬ 
spector-general of police. 

The TNV also wants the 
Bengali settlers to move 
to the plains, feels the 
Tripura Upajati Juba 
Samiti (TUJS) leader 
Shyama Charan Tripura, 
MLA. “If the Bengalis are 
driven out of the tribal 
ADC areas, the extrem¬ 
ists will be able to de¬ 
mand further autonomy,” 
he added. The ADC con¬ 
sists of 68 per cent of the 
state’s 10,478 sq km and 
30 per cent of the state’s 
21 lakh people. 
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The new offensive, be¬ 
lieve officials in Agartala, 

IS Bejoy Hrangkhal’s 
effort to pressure New 
Delhi to come to a negoti¬ 
ated settlement He has 
obviously been encour¬ 
aged by the Centre’s 
accord with Laldenga 
But the union home minis¬ 
try as well as the state 
government’s intelli¬ 
gence agencies in Agarta- 
la have denied that 
Hrangkhal wrote to Rajiv 
Gandhi about talks on an 
accord 

T he insurgency is no 
thing new in Tripura 
Within a year oi the 
princely state’s acces¬ 
sion to India on 13 Au¬ 
gust, 1947, the Sdng- 
kark, an underground 
fighting force compris¬ 
ing the disbanded royal . 
guards joined the tnbals 
under the banner of the 
Tripura Upajati Gana- 
mukti Parishad (TUGP), in Kho- 
wai, west Tripura Today, almost 
40 years later, the unabated 
migration of refugees from Bang¬ 
ladesh and the encroachment ot 
tribal lands have made matters 
even worse 

The TUJS was formed in 1967 by a 
few young, educated tribal youths 
Its demands included the introduc 
tion of Kakbarak, a tribal language 
in primary schools and the return of 
land taken away <rom the tnbals 
Soon the TUJS was divided into two 
camps with the younger and more 
militant elements demanding tubal 
“exclusivism” At the TUJS’s laidu 
conference in March 1980, the de¬ 
mand for the deportation of the 
immigrants, who crossed into Tri¬ 
pura after 15 October, 1949, the day 
the state was formally merged with 
the Indian Union, was made 
Bejoy Hrangkhal, the leadey of 
the militants, soon grew disillu¬ 
sioned with the TUJS’s policyiT of 
achieving its objectives through 
democratic means and began prepa¬ 
rations for insurgency operations 
with the help of the Mizo National 
Front (MNF) Without breaking 
away from the TUJS, of which he 
was once the organising secretary, 
Hrangkhal formed three extremist 
outfits. In early June 1980. Hrang¬ 
khal started the clashes with non- 
tnbals. In the fighting that followed. 



(Top) Deputy CM Dasarath Dob (wearing 
spectaclea) with affected vfllagera and (bot< 
tom) TNV chief Bejoy Hrangkhal 

1,4S7 persons lost their lives 
Hrangkhal himself, and his close 
associates like Uhananjay Rean^?, 
the vice-president, Kartic Koloi, the 
finance secretaiy, Ananta Debbar- 
ma, the home secretary and Haripa 
da Hrangkhal, the armv chief all 
belong to jhumia families 
The major problem, till today is 
land As 56 per cent is forested and a 
substantial area is uncultivable, 
there is very little agricultural land 
in the state The tribals resent the 
fact that the jhum cultivation has 


been restricted by the 
Forest Acts of 1952 and 
1953 and the govern¬ 
ment’s efforts to increase 
the area under the re¬ 
served forests Said a top 
government official in 
Agartala, “We have to res¬ 
trict jhumming as 22 40 
per cent of Tripura’s 
forest have been des¬ 
troyed from 1972 to 1975 
by It ” The state govern¬ 
ment’s steps to make 
alternative arrangements 
for jhumias have made 
little progress According 
to an official report, only 
11,279 jhumju families 
were rehabilitated in rub¬ 
ber plantations and other 
plantations between 1978 
and 1985 when in re¬ 
served forests alone, 
there are 18,000 jhumia 
families 

Meanwhile, the Tripura 
Rehabilitation Plantation 
Corporation is still a non¬ 
starter On the other hand, 22,767 
landless migrant families have been 
provided with khas land and 77,355 
families with permanent pattas 
According to the TNV, 3260 km of 
land reserved for the tnbals have 
been given to the refugees by the 
state government 
Though the tnbals, most of whom 
live in the hills, and the people of the 
plains in Tripura have strong cultu¬ 
ral, linguistic and religious links, 
the invasion from across the border 
has inflamed ethnic passions The 
tribals constituted over 50 per cent 
of the state’s population in 1951, but 
only 28 95 per cent in 197i and 28 45 
in 1981 Two commissions, one led 
by U N Dhebar and another bv K 
Hanumanthiya, endorsed the stand 
of the former union home minister 
Gobind Ballabh Pant of not allowing 
anv further absorption of additional 
people in Tripura Such advice, 
however, has always been disre¬ 
garded 

The insurgency, which has its 
roots in “tribal exclusivism” has 
come as a threat to the ruling 
CPKM), a party which supports the 
tnbals’ cause Though the CPI(M) 
has pioneered such moves as the 
official recognition of Kakbarak, 
the passage of the Restoration of the 
Alienated Lands Bill envisaging the 
transfer to the original owners the 
tribal lands purchased by non- 
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“They have recently signed my death warrant” 

The battle against the terrorists is continuing, says CM Nripen Chakravarty 


: Vfhy is insurgency 
on the rise in the 
state? 

A: I don’t call them 
insurgents. These peo¬ 
ple (TNV activists) are 
roving bandits who 
represent the extrem- 
I ist fringe of the Tri¬ 
pura Upajati Juba 
Samiti (TUJS), which 
is inciting the tribals 
against the plainsfolk. 

Q. What are the 
TNV’s objectives? 

A: It wants to whip 
up communal violence by 
butchering the innocent and 
helpless settlers in a cowardly 
manner. The leaders of this 
gang have got together a few 
misguided tribal youths and in¬ 
flamed them with a passion for 
secessionism. The TNV may be 
using violence to pressure the 
Centre to reach an accord with 
it. 

Q: Why are you so sure that 
TUJS is helping the TNV? 


A: This is not an 
opinion but a fact. 
Whenever we have 
picked up any TNV 
sympathiser, the TUJS 
elements have tried to 
get them released. Re¬ 
cently, the TUJS lead¬ 
ers even laid siege to a 
police station in the 
South district, deman¬ 
ding the release of 
some arrested persons, 
involved in TNV raids. 

Q: Have the TNV 
leaders sent you any 
“peace feelers"? 

A: No. I don’t khow whether 
the Centre has received such 
an offer. The newspapers are 
full of such reports. 

Q; Are you in favour of such 
peace talks? 

A: (Smiles) Will they ever 
decide to make peace with me? 
They have recently signed my 
death warrant, declaring an 
award for anyone who kills me. 


Not all the TNV men are hard¬ 
core extremists. There are 
many misguided elements in 
the set-up, but we are always 
ready to take them back. 

Q; Why are you opposed to 
the extension of the Disturbed 
Areas Act in the state? 

A: I have made my position 
clear to Mr Chidambaram. 
There can be no military solu¬ 
tion. lias the army been able to 
stamp out insurgency in these 
areas? Was the army success¬ 
ful in Mizoram? Instead, I have 
told Mr Chidambaram to lend 
me a few battalions of the 
Assam Rifles, which are ex¬ 
perts in counter-insurgency op¬ 
erations. We are also reorganis¬ 
ing our police. Our only plea iS 
that the Congress(I) should not 
try to destabilise the situation 
for their narrow ends. Their 
only dream is the imposition of 
the President’s Rule, courtesy 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Interviewed by Santanu Ghosh 







Chakravarty 


tribals after 1U69, and the establish¬ 
ment of the ADC, it IS slowly losing 
Its popularity In the 198.5 ADC 
polls, the CPI(M) won 11 of the 20 
reserved seats, with the TUJ.S win 
ning the other nine 

T he differences between the va¬ 
rious tribal outfits—the TUGP, 
the TUJS, the TNV and the Tribal 
Students Federation (TSF), a 
TUJS front - have become nar¬ 
rower Many of the demands of 
the TNV are similar to those of the 
TSF Both organisations are in 
favour of job reservations for 
tribals, the introductionof Kakbar- 
ak in Roman script as the medium 
of instruction and the introduction 
of inner line permits for non- 
tribals, a system in vogue in 
Mizoram and Nagaland 
Chief minister Nripen Chakra¬ 
varty and a senior police officer 
claimed that many TUJS activists 
were involved with the TNV and 
on 5 January, 1987, police 
t arrested Jagdish Debbarma, a 
'TUJS member of the ADC 


According to chief minister Chak¬ 
ravarty, tribal attacks on the im¬ 
migrants are intended to help the 
I Congress (I) gather Bengali votes 
I “It IS a VICIOUS circle The police 
action in the tribal areas also 
I tends to weaken the tribals’ confi¬ 
dence in the government,” notes 
Chakravarty The CM also blamed 
the Congress (I) “It is a pity that 
the Congress (I) has an electoral 
alliance with the TUJS. A Con¬ 
gress (I) MLA recently stood sure¬ 
ty for the bail of a TNV activist 
We always provide information on 


A lone policeman on patrol 



TNV to the police Is there a single 
case of such cooperation by the 
TlJJS and the Congress (I) work¬ 
ers^” he asked 

Shyama Charan Tripura, 
however, denies the TNV-TUJS 
axis. His organisation has delink¬ 
ed Itself from the TSF and was no 
longer insisting on the extension 
of the A®sam accord to Tripura 
for identi ymg the foreigners, he 
said. But Tripura Congressd) 
general-secretary, Samir Bur- 
man, alleged that the CPI(M)*s 
tribal cadres were behind the 
TNV rampage. 

CPI(M) leaders have dismissed 
such allegations as frivolous 
''Many of our tribal cadres could 
not even move into the interiors in 
view of the TNV threat,” said a 
CPI(M) leader. Two TUGP lead¬ 
ers, Gandhi Tripura and Nilbarna 
Koloi have also been killed by the 
TNV extremists. The CPI(M) gov¬ 
ernment too, is a house divided. 
While CM Chakravarty feels that 
peace rallies in the disturbed 
areas be held "to campaign 
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against the TNV and expose the 
TNV-TUJS axis", deputy chief 
minister Dasarath Deb insists 
that armed squads of Marxist 
cadres be formed to fight the 
TNV. The CPI(M)’s campaign has 
prevented the outbreak of com¬ 
munal riots but isolated incidents 
have taken place. At Amarpur in 
South District, a gang of Bengalis 
stabbed to death two members of 
the Jamatia tribe There are fortu¬ 
nately, more signs of amity. “The 
intra-penetration of the tribals’ 
and plains people’s economies has 
made both the tribals and the 
settlers dependent on each other 
and they are now aware of theii 
mutual interests/' said Dr Arun 
Ganguli, a member of the state 
planning board. 

A nother factor helping the TNV 
is the state’s rugged terrain. 
Altogether six hill ranges run pa¬ 
rallel to each other from north to 
south and each of them, particu¬ 
larly Bara Mura and Athara Mura, 
both of which rise to an average 
height of 2,500 ft, provide excel¬ 
lent hideouts for the guerrillas. 
Though Tripura has 17 battalions 
ot security forces, they are de¬ 
ployed unimaginatively and in¬ 
effectually. While seven Border 
Security Force battalions are 
spread over 108 border outposts, 
the CRPF personnel are on duty in 
the mixed population areas in the 
foothills in order to prevent a 
1980-type communal war. Also, 
only six companies of the 23 and 
26 Assam Rifles are available for 
sustained patrolling, an inadequ¬ 
ate number because of the pro¬ 
ximity of the TNV bases in Bang¬ 
ladesh and the absence of good 
roads. 


I “If we can dominate the hill 
! ranges, we will be abie to deny the 
I TNV^ Its geographical advantage," 
said a senior police officer. The 
ranges are now being extensively 
I mapped and divided into 10 sq km 
tables. These will be helpful to the 
Assam Rifles contingents which 
are trained in commando warfare 
More Assam Rifles units are now 
on their way to Tripura The 
police too, have had some mea¬ 
sure of success. “In spite of oper¬ 
ational limitations and inadequate 
strength, we have been able to nab 
nine listed active TNV members 
and recover a few arms including 
a 9mm sten gun," said inspector- 
general Jatav. 

Security has been tightened 
even more after the visit of union 
minister of state for home P. Chi¬ 
dambaram, and home secretary 
C.G. Somaya. A three-page secret 
intelligence document says that 
Three DIGs, all Bengalis, would be 
responsible for commando opera¬ 
tions in each of the three districts 
while the Assam Rifles would be 
used as a reserve. The intelli¬ 
gence machinery would be re¬ 
vamped, more trained staff in¬ 
cluding ASPs recruited and one 
more battalion of the Tripura 
State Rifles raised. Joint control 
rooms in each of the thiee dis¬ 
tricts will be set up and the profile 
of each disturbed village with lists 
of the suspected persons and the 
grid map of the village, will be 
kept for the immediate use. The 
IGP, police communications. New 
Delhi, will soon visit the state and 
help to improve communications. 
At present only 16 out of the 
state’s 35 police stations are 
equipped with telephones. So far, 
60 villages have been identified as 


I insurgency-prone. Meanwhile, the 
! Centre is also planning to outlaw 
the organisation. 

More significantly, Indian army 
units will move into Tripura to 
; take up positions in the areas, 
proposed to be covered by the 
I Armed Forces Special Powers 
Act Chakravarty who has always 
believed that “the army always 
; tends to alienate the ethnic minor¬ 
ities in the insurgency-prone re¬ 
gions" has finally bowed to the 
Centre’s demands. He has been 
asked to identify the areas, where 
the Act, now restricted to a 20 km 
swathe along Tripura’s border 
with Mizoram would be extended. 
Animesh Roy, the former chief 
secretary has identified 12 police 
stations, where the Act can be 
extended. 

The TNV too, fortunately for 
Chakravarty faces problem.s. Its 
appeal is limited to only a few 
(especially the Halam and Koloi) 
tribes, while the Jamatias, which 
have made peace with the govern¬ 
ment after the A'l’PLO, a guerrilla 
outfit was disbanded, are opposed 
to the TNV. Moreover, the TNV 
does not have any coherent poli¬ 
tical philosophy and is inhibited 
by lack of infrastructure. Mere 
policing, however, will not be 
enough. It is not just a law and 
order problem. Long term plan¬ 
ning and speedy economic de¬ 
velopment (81 per cent of the 
population live below the poverty 
line) are, perhaps, urgently 
needed. More important, the trib¬ 
als must be assured that they are 
masters of their own destiny. 
Otherwise, Tripura will remain in 
a state of constant tension, and the 
tribals constantly trigger-happy. 
Santanti Ghosh 
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Slow poisoning 

A paper mill’s toxic effluents have polluted the River Sone 
and endangered the lives of hundreds of villagers 


Ri 


am Manohar of Bhatura, a 
villaj>e on the banks of the 
Sone river in south eastern 
Madhya Pradesh was once a 
prosperous farmer. Today, 
he IS an embittered young man. “My 
cattle have died, the crop yields in 
my fields have gone down by hal- 
f...il IS all because of the dirty water 
in the river and the chlorine gas. 
And it is that kaikhana (factory) 
across the river which is responsi¬ 
ble for our plight,” he says pointing 
towards the gleaming aluminium 
chimneys in the distance. Manohar 
is not the only sufferer Over 10,000 
other residents of Bhatura and 30 
other villages live under the shadow 
of slow death, afflicted by disease. 
The fruits of development have not 
reached them: their only contact 
with industrialisation has been with 
contaminated effluents. 

Just four km from Ram Man- 
ohar\s red tiled mud hut is Amlai, 
site of the 20-year-old Orient Paper 
Mills (0PM), one of ihe largest such 
factories in India and winner of a 
national productivity award, and the 
Hukumchand Jute Mill 
(HJM). Both factories 
are owned by India’s 
industrial titans, the 
Birlas, and both 
according to district 
magistrate Ajoy Singh 
Yadav, are “the largest 
sources of pollution in 
the district of 
Shahdol.” 

It was in the mid- 
Sixties that the Sone 
began to die. In 1967, 
two years after the 
0PM which manufac¬ 
tures about 200 tonnes 
of paper every day by 
the sulphate process, 
went into production 
an official committee 
set up by the Madhya 
Pradesh government 
declared that 30 vil¬ 
lages near the river 
were ^pverely affected 
and SU^ested mea- Children playing 


sures for pollution control. Twenty 
years later, nothing has changed. 
Anti-pollution measures, even after 
the disaster at Bhopal in December 
1984, remain ineffectual. “Our trees 
are stunted, and our crop yields 
have gone down despite the fertilis¬ 
ers we use. In the past, we could 
easily grow a winter crop, now it is 
no longer viable,” complains Nan- 
dalal Chattradhari, one of the few 
villagers employed by the 0PM. His 
factory, notes Chattradhari, has 
been releasing pollutants into the 
river for the last 
two decades, and no 
one has ever done 
anything. 

Complaints have 
come even from 
Atharia, 14 km 
away from 0PM, 

“We can’t drink the 
water and the gas is 
worse...it has 
affected the crops” 
says Ramchandra 
Rao, a resident of 
Atharia. Hasn’t the 



Our affluent ie 
not toxic 


_Vice President 
Bhandarf (right) and 
works manager 
Agarwal 



In tlw drains carrying untreated effluents 


0PM made alternative arrange¬ 
ments for drinking water? “They 
have done a lot of damage but have 
been of no help to us,” he says 
bitterly. Ramdayal Kuswaha is even 
more strident: “There is nothing we 
can do, even the local press is a 
ghulam{slave) of the management," 
he says. Adds Hanuman Prasad 
Sharma, general secretary of the 
AITUC wing of the 0PM (the trade 
union in the factory), “Sometimes 
the local papers take up the issue 
but ail the 0PM does is give them a 
few advertisements. That puts an 
end to the campaign.” Meanwhile, 
the levels of biological oxygen de¬ 
mand (BOD), chemical oxygen de¬ 
mand (COD), and dissolved oxygen 
(DO) which show how polluted the 
water is,have reached unacceptable 
levels at Bhatura. 

The villagers of Bargawan, barely 
a kilometre from the factory, face 
another problem: of 
flying flakes of 
foam. “The place is 
full of foamas' in 
summer. It gets into 
our food, into our 
eyes...it makes us 
vomit...it is horri¬ 
ble,” says Siriya Ra- 
jbhar, a villager. 
“Yes, they do fly in 
summer, admits 
P.N. Agarwal, 
works manager, 
0PM. “But it is 
mere foam and no¬ 
body has ever suf¬ 
fered from it,” he 
says. 

It is in summer 
when the flow in the 
Sone is reduced to a 
trickle that the villa¬ 
gers suffer the most. 
Every winter the 0PM 
authorities construct 
an earthen dam across 
the Sone for storing 
water for its use in the 
lean season when the 
flow is reduced to 
barely 6-8 cusecs. Re¬ 
sult: the only water in 
what was once the 
state’s aquatic jewel is 
the paper mill’s waste 
water. 0PM author¬ 
ities concede that 
pollution levels are 
high in summer. “But 
if we didn’t dam the 
river, our factory 
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would have to be closed down,” says the people of the nearby villages our survey teams of 1984 and 1985,” 
works manager Agarwal. The reciting their woes, it has not be- he claims. 

embankment which is washed away lieved them. *‘We release nine-ten 'Fhree court cases—two instituted 
during the monsoons, is constructed million gallons of waste water into by the MP Pradushan Niwaran Man- 
all over again in October- the Sone, but our effluent is not dal (also known as the MP Pollution 
November. On both sides of the toxic,” asserts I.M. Bhandari, the Board) and one by the Collector of 
embankment are signboards, pro- company’s vice-president. As evi- Shahdol)—have been filed against 
hibiting the villagers from walking dence, he cites a report by NKEKl 0PM for polluting the river. Bhan- 
on it. This measure has forced the (National Environmental Engineer- dari dismisses the question with a 
villagers to wade through the river ing Research Institute, Nagpur) af- wave of his hand ‘‘After Bhopal, 
during the lean season. Not surpri- terthesurvey in 1968andthesubse- cases were instituted against 122 
singly many of the villagers suffer quent surveys carried out by the companies by the Madhya Pradesh 
from skin diseases. 0PM scientists. Nor does he believe Pollution Board. We are only one of 

In desperation, the villagers have that an ecological catastrophe may the companies. But we are fighting 
begun an agitation demanding that be round the corner, ‘‘We do not it out.” 

the bundh be removed and the fac- believe that there are no fish in the Why the Pollution Board has come 
tory stop polluting the river It is a river. Perhaps there are none at the down heavily on the paper mill is 
movement which has been resisted point of discharge, but there are evident. Every day, about eight 
by the 0PM management and has fish in the river after a couple of or nine million gallons of 
led to a pitched battle between the kilometres These are all stories- foamv industrial wastes, consisting 
resisting villagers and the manage- ...they are not true at all. We do pour of 6 7 million gallons of alkaline 
ment and, according to the villagers, some effluent into the river but it is whPe water and about three million 
“its hired goon- 
das'\ on 5 De¬ 
cember, 1986. 

Phool Sahai, a 
villager injured 
in the clashes, 
describes the 
events thus. “I 
was going to¬ 
wards the fac¬ 
tory when the 
company’s goon- 
das caught me 
near the bridge 
and hit me with 
bamboo 
staves...we were 
agitating peace¬ 
fully but they 
attacked 
us...there were 
about 150 of 
them. I was hit 
on the head and 

fell down. Luckily, someone toppled and depening old wells in 68 villages not cause any prillution. The clarif- 
over me. Otherwise, I would have on the banks of the Sone besides focculator (equipment to reduce 
died.” District magistrate Ajoy opening new schools for the village pollution) and areation-cum* 
Singh Yadav has a slightly different children. The upkeep for these pro- oxidation pond which has been in 
siory to tell. “Violence was used by jects, he claims, amounts to Rs one operation since 1979 have reduced 
both sides. Both sides are to blame. I lakh every year. The villagers, pollution levels of both the Grade II 
don’t want violence in the area.” however, disagree. “See for your- and Grade III effluent to below 
Since then a relay hunger strike has self,” says one villager in Bhatura. prescribed levels. The Grade II 
been continuing in Bhatura. “But no “There is only one well.” The OPM’s effluent which flows out of the fac- 
one listens to the poor,” says Nand- claim of providing drinking water to tory in open channels is first passed 
lal, a harijan and one of the leaders the 68 villages as per the recom- through a clariflocculator basin and 
of the movement. “No one cares that mendations of the MP government’s then two big drying and areation 
our river is polluted, no one cares special conimittee is false, says A.K. ponds before being let off into the 
that over 20-25 cows die after drink- Roy of Vidhushak Karkhana, an river. It is the huge lime sludge tank 
ing the river water every year, that organisation engaged in enironmen- on the bank of the river which takes 
there are no fish in the river, that tal impact studies in Shahdol dis- pride of place. The tank constructed 
the fishermen are now forced to trict since 1973. “There was a se- on the recommendations of NEERI 
work on the land, that our crops are vere drinking water problem in is meant to provide nine months’ 
failing,” he despairs. efich village and this problem per- storage space for sludge. But com- 

If the 0PM management has heard sists in an acute form according to pany officials themselves admit 



The effluents 
feleasedbythe 
OPMare toxic 
—Ajoy Singh Yedav, 
district magistrate 


within limits. 
And to reduce 
pollution, even 
further, we are 
purchasing 
equipment from 
Dorr-Oliver at a 
cost of Rs 50 
lakhs very soon,” 
he said. 

The agitation, 
he believes is 
politically moti¬ 
vated: “These 
politicians do not 
want the agita¬ 
tion to stop,” he 
says. Bhandari 
also claims to 
have provided 
alternate water 
supply by desilt- 
ing tanks, dig¬ 
ging new wells 



My cat1l« havtt diad, 
and that kmrkhmt» 
is responaibla 

-—Ram Manohar. 
farmer 


gallons of black 
and brown- 
colouied liquor, 
are released into 
the Sone. The lig- 
nin (a bio¬ 
degradable che¬ 
mical) content, 
the biochemical 
oxygen demand 
(BOD) and the 
amount of sus¬ 
pended solids in 
the Grade III 
(pollution levels 
are graded; 
Grade III is the 
most polluted 
and Grade I the 
least) effluent is 
very high. 

Company offi¬ 
cials insist that 
their effluents do 
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that the daily flow of 120 tonnes of 
wet sludge is more than it can hold. 
As a result, a large amount is 
emptied into the river during the 
winter or summer months even 
though It raises pollution levels and 
lowers the HOD content On the day 
this correspondent visited the fac¬ 
tory, the normally muddy brown 
waters of the river were stained a 
bright blue because of the lime 
sludge. That very evening, the 
works manager denied releasing 
lime sludge (half a tonne of lime is 
needed for every tonne of paper 
made) into the river during the lean 
season Was any lime sludge re¬ 
leased into the river that dav? “No, 
certainly not,” he replied 
Senior management officials of i 


the neighbouring fhikumchand Jute 
Mills which manufactures caustic 
soda and chlorine, deny that their 
workers are affected by chlorine 
leaks or from mercury poisoning 
But Oonar Singh, a labour leader, 
believes that mercury poisoning has 
led to a number of premature de¬ 
liveries as well as still-born babies 

M.K Tanna, the works manager, 
HJM, however, disagrees. “I *"anT 
say that there is no pollution but 
certain norms are accepted by leer 
nical people and and wc are v’ell 
within that. We have made mistakes 
in the past but today awareness has 
increased and we are more particii i 
)ar Our monitoring is 98 per cent i 
effective,” said Tanna. 


A joy Singh Yadav’s reaction to 
the flurry of statistics and 
allegations is a grim smile. “The 
effluents released by the 0PM are 
a source of pollution. They are 
toxic and harm villagers and their 
crops. Their anti-pollution mea¬ 
sures have failed to a very large 
extent,” he said. Nor is he ready to 
agree to the OPM’s request for 
moi e land. “They have over 1,400 
acres of land. It is nonsense to ask 
for more. Land is not something 
you get from the heavens.” He 
sees the OPM’s request as just an 
'xcuse to grab more land and has 
registered a case against the 0PM 
under Section 133 of the Crpc. 
■‘The Orient Paper Mills Limited, 
Amlai, has been discharging toxic 


A Bhopal in the making? 


T he Killer gas on the wintry 
night of 2 December, 1984,in 
Bhopal was methyl isocynate. At 
Amlai, workers of the llukum- 
chand Jute Mills (IIJM) fear that 
chlorine could be the “death 
gas”. Though the po&sibility of 
another catastrophe is im¬ 
mediately discounted by the 
management of the mill as “im¬ 
possible,” the workers are not so 
sure. The plant, they feel is not 
safe enough and the safety mea¬ 
sures are too primitive though 
major improvements have been 
made recently. 

The first comprehensive 
“tests” were carried out in 1979 
by the Shri Ram Institute for 
Industrial Research in 1979. The 
results were alarming. “Sam¬ 
pling points were chosen in con¬ 
sultation with factory person¬ 
nel... and a critical review of 
these results have indicated that 
the concentration of mercury 
(vapour) is higher than the per¬ 
missible limits,” said the report 
At 22 mg it certainly was. 

“Things were in very bad 
shape upto 1979,” admits 
N.K.Das the chief chemist, “but 
we have taken precautionary 
measures and things are all right 
how.” A medical camp organised 
by Vidhushak, a social service 
organisation and some doctors 
from New Delhi disproves this 
felaim almost entirely. Of the 98 


workers examined, 13 were 
found to he suffering from mer¬ 
cury poisoning. Urine .samples of 
six of the workers, which were 
later sent to the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences, New 
Delhi provided even more start¬ 
ling results as they were found to 
have contained between 45 to 70 
micrograms of mercury. Thirty- 
four of the workers were found 
to be suffering from lung dis¬ 
eases. ten from gastro-intestinal 
disorders and nine from nervous 
ailments. 

Investigations by Vidhushak 
also reveal that dangerous 
amounts of mercury have been 
found in the waste water re- 

The open mercury sludge tank; (inset) 
works manager Tanna 



leased by the HJM into the Sone. 
It IS a heavy metal and settles at 
the bottom of the river bed along 
I with other organic matter...it 
could be a major reason for fish 
I kills and various neurological 
i diseases in human beings, says 
I A.K.Roy of Vidhushak Karkha- 
na. More evidence of the HJM’s 
disregard for the worker’s safe¬ 
ty is provided by Ganesh Chat- 
terjee, who worked at the HJM 
dispensary for some time. “Mer¬ 
cury is very dangerous and vic¬ 
tims usually suffer from im- 
potency. I came across several 
such rases during my tenure at 
the dispensary. I found that of all 
the workers who came to me for 
treatment, 15 to 20 per cent were 
impotent,” he said. 

Large amounts of mercury are 
also contained in the 10,000 cubic 
metres of brine sludge deposited 
in the HJM’s sludge pond 
(actually a large basin sur¬ 
rounded by a low wall) located a 
few meters away from the re¬ 
sidential quarters. Notice boards 
warning people are missing and 
according to Oonar Singh, leaded 
of the AITUC affiliated union, 
“People from the villages often 
take away the brine sludge and 
use it instead of salt after clean¬ 
ing it.” Company officials, 
however deny this completely, 
A more visible danger are the 
regular leaks of chlorine which 










elements in the Sone and the ex¬ 
ecutive engineer, public health 
engineering department, Shahdol, 
has certified that the quantity of 
toxic elements in the river water 
is much higher than acceptable 
levels” mentions the order (case 
No.l of 1986) signed by the dis¬ 
trict magistrate. 

As evidence of the OPM’s negli¬ 
gence and pollution of the lifeline 
of the district, environmental en¬ 
gineers of the Madhya Pradesh 
Pradushan Niwaran Mandal based 
in Rewa and Jabalpur and 
Vidhushak, a social service orga¬ 
nisation which has been conduct¬ 
ing experiments, have come up 
with what they think, is damning 
evidence. The analysis of water 


is produced along with caustic 
soda, and is always manufac¬ 
tured in excess and released into 
the air, say the workers. “The 
gas is usually neutralised by the 
lime but sometimes there is no 
lime and the gas is just re¬ 
leased,” says P.K.Roy, a labour 
leader. Even the company’s offi¬ 
cial figures show that the 
amount of chlorine in the air was 
sometimes more than the per¬ 
missible limit of 3 mg per cubic 
metre. But is it is the bigger 
leaks which have caused trouble. 
On 14 January, 1985, a major 
leak led to the closing down of 
operation in the factory. It was 
Makar Sankranti day and there 
were hundreds of people at the 
nearby Hanuman Mandir. Sud¬ 
denly there was an overpower- 
ingly pungent odour in the air. 
There was panic, people started 
running helter skelter. When ev¬ 
erything was sorted out and the 
burst pipe repaired, 11 people 
had been injured. “It was a leak¬ 
age in the true sense because of 
human error, but only one per¬ 
son was injured,” said P.K.Ma- 
zumdar, the assistant engineer in 
charge of the chlorine plant. 
How often do such leakages 
occur? “The last one occurred 
about 15 day ago,” he admitted. 
N.K.Das .the chief chemist, 
dismisses' the M.P.Pollution 
Board’s restrictions as imprac¬ 
tical., They have said that only .5 
kg-per tonne of chlorine can be 
released. “We have no way of 
ail^ssing that,” he said. 
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samples collected on 20 Novem¬ 
ber, 1985, 7 December ’85 and 23 
January ’86, of both treated and 
untreated effluents as well as wa¬ 
ter from the river Sone by the 
environmental engineer, Rewa, 
shows that the levels of BOD, 
COD, acidity, suspended solids, 
chlorides and dissolved oxygen in 
the water violates the limits set as 
per I.S. (Indian specifications) 
2490 and I.S.2296. 

The environmental engineer, 
MPPNM, Jabalpur has made a 
similar report. The water samples 
from the Sone river 200 metres 
downstream after mixing with the 
OPM’s wastes as well as at Bha- 
turaghat were found to be “yel¬ 
lowish turbid” and with a sulphid- 
al odour. 

Similar conclusions have been 
j separately reached by the scien- 
I tists of Vidhushak Karkhana, in 
I Anuppur, Shahdol. The studies 
i conducted by A.K Roy, a chemic- 
i al engineer who has been handling 
I environmental issues for the last 
I 17 years, and a number of other 
I scientists, show that only the lives 
j of villagers in nearby areas have 
; been affected, but that the OPM’s 
I anti-pollution measures have been 
! largely unsuccessful. “Increased 
; contact with the polluted water 
I causes skin diseases,” the report 
states. 

Cattle deaths, the fall in milk 
I yields and the reduction in the 
i number of births per cow, says 
the study, have reached alarming- 
I ly high levels. At Khamraudh and 
I Bakahi which are directly down- 
i stream, 7.6 per cent of the cattle 
I die every year because of pollu- 
I tion, while at Rohaniya and Karri 
i which are 45 km downstream, 

' about 70 per 1000 cattle die every 
! year. Milk yields have fallen by 83 
! per cent since 1965 in Devn, just 
! two km from the point of dis- 
I charge. 

I In his testimony in the court of 
I the district magistrate, Shahdol, 

I Mr Roy quotes the MPPNM's fi- 
I gures to show that despite anti¬ 
pollution measures, the pollution 
levels remain above danger 
levels. However, he admits the 
level of pollution at the discharge 
point in 1985-86 is equivalent to 
the condition of the Sone 10 km 
downstream in 1970, suggesting 
an improvement. But he is quick 
to point out that “the effect of 
pollution on humans and cattle 
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The controversial earthen bundh across the 
$onej(lnset) a villager injured in the clashes 


does not significantly change 70 
km downstream.” BOD levels and 
the amount of suspended solids 
are still higher than those speci¬ 
fied, he warns. 

The Vidhushak report is also 
critical of the OPM's effluent 
treatment measures. Brushing 
aside the OPM’s claims that anti¬ 
pollution measures had been 
thought of at the design stage, it 
points out that the arrangements 
for the (hade 1! areation pond and 
the Grade HI clariflocculators 
were made only in-1979, the 
sludge storage tank and the Grade 
II areation tank a year laler while 
the (Jrade HI polishing pond came 
up as late as in 1986. 

Even the water’s dark brown to 
pale yellow colouring has had 
harmful effects. The darker the 
colour of the water, the less will 
its ability be to absorb sunlight, 
which leads to lower amounts of 
dissolved oxygen in the water. As 
the levels of dis.solved oxygen go 
down, the water’s algae count 
drops. And the (ish begin to die. If 
pollution continues at this rate, 
warns the Vidhushak report, Sone 
will soon be a dead river. 

Such a warning should not be 
disregarded since an environmen¬ 
tal disaster is rarely sudden, 
dramatic, or as immediately 
catastrophic as the meltdown of a 
nuclear reactor or a leak in a tank 
containing tonnes of toxic gases. 
It IS often a slow process, and a 
silent one, through a steady accu¬ 
mulation of contaminants in the 
eco-system, but in the long run, 
just as tragic and just as dis¬ 
astrous. 

Srinjoy Chowdhury and 
Raajkumar Keshwani 


Photographs Kalyan Chakravarty 
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I CPI(M) cadro erasing graffitis in Calcutta and a QNLF procession in Darjeeling (right) 


(lORKHAl.ANI) __ 

0PEIO<EHILli__ 

Jyoli liasu reaches understanding with Rajiv Gandhi 


A fter ten months of sniping and 
political upmanship. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu have decided to join 
hands to counter the Gorkhaland 
agitation. Puring this time the 
fledgling militant movement 
spearheaded by the Gorkha Nation¬ 
al Liberation Front (GNLF) had 
burgeoned to dangerous propor¬ 
tions forcing Mr Ctandhi and Mr 
Basu to at last sink their differences 
and decide to visit the troubled 
Darjeeling district on 7 February to 
initiate talks with all concerned par¬ 
ties. The decision marks the end of 
continued wrangling between the 
Congress(I) and the Cl^KM) which 
was being astutely exploited by 
GNLF leader Subash Ghisingh. It 
now has to be seen whether the 
CongressCD-CPKM) agreement 
brings about peace in the region, but 
it certainly has Mr Ghisingh on the 
defensive, even though the official 
talks would amount to a recognition 
of his movement. 

Coming just a month after Mr 
Basu refused outright an invitation 
from the Prime Minister to accom¬ 
pany him to Darjeeling, the shift in 
the CPI(M)’s stance is an indication 
Aat it does not intend to make 
MM|khaland an election issue or to 
movement at whatever 


cost. The CPI(M) cadres have now 
started deleting wall graffitis de¬ 
nouncing the ‘Rajiv-Ghismgh unho¬ 
ly alliance’ slogans. The Left Front 
chairman Saroj Mukherji was at 
great pains to rationalise the party’s 
new stand. “We have never said 
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Subash Qhlaingh 


Rajiv and Ghisingh atr in league. I 
do not know who put up these post¬ 
ers,” Mr Mukherjee said. Mean¬ 
while, in New Delhi, just before his 
meeting with the Prime Minister, 
Mr Basu gave a hint of the CPl(M)’s 
shift when he said: “I can say for 
sure that Rajiv Gandhi and Buta 
Singh are not behind Ghisingh.” 
Earlier, a day after the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s visit to Darjeeling on 18 De¬ 
cember, an obviously piqued Mr 
Basu had said: “I need no advice 
from him on how I should deal with 
the GNLF movement.” 

The major stumbling block to the 
CPI(M) agreeing to talks with the 
GNIE was whether the movement 
was anti-national or not. The CPI(M) 
had stamped the movement anti¬ 
national because Mr Ghisingh had 
written letters to the King of Nepal 
and the United Nations. But the 
Prime Minister succeeded in con¬ 
vincing Mr Basu to accept the apolo¬ 
gy which Mr Ghisingh had tendered 
in his letter to home minister Buta 
Singh. Mr Ghisingh, too, has sof¬ 
tened his stand, but it does not seem 
that he will withdraw the call for an 
‘anti-Bengal day’ on 23 January. 

Meanwhile, in a surprise move 
which might again result in a 
hardening of the CPKM) attitude, 
Mr Ghisingh has not only put up 
difficult preconditions for with¬ 
drawing the agitation but has also 
endorsed to the King of Nepal a 
copy of his telegram to the Prime 
Minister regarding the recruitment 
of Gorkhas in the Indian Army. 
now onwards the GNLF has abso¬ 
lutely no other alternative but to ask 
the whole settled Indian Gorkhas 
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SECURITY _ 

CRYING WOLF _ 

A mock hijack keeps the nation ^uessini^ 


not to join the Gorkha Rifles,” the 
telegram said. 

Mr Ghisingh’s preconditions for 
talks include an unconditional apol> 
ogy from Jyoti Basu for calling the 
movement anti-national, and also 
from WBPCC(I) president and Un¬ 
ion minister of state Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi for observing ‘anti- 
Gorkhaland day* in Calcutta in 
November last. And in an obvious 
attempt to show that his stand is as 
hawkish as ever, Mr Ghisingh has 
threatened to launch another agita¬ 
tion if the paramilitary forces are 
not withdrawn from Darjeeling and 
police atrocities stopped im¬ 
mediately. The date he has fixed is 7 
February, when the Gandhi-Basu 
political onslaught is to begin in 
Darjeeling. 

The Prime Minister, meanwhile, 
has suggested an all-party meeting 
in Darjeeling to cut through the 
Gorkhas’ defiant attitude and work 
out a solution to end the agitation, 
which has already claimed 50 lives. 
But Mr Ghisingh is insistent that the J 
GNLF is the only party which | 
should be called for talks, and that | 
the Prime Minister should personal- ' 



Jyoti Basu Rajiv Gandhi 


ly invite him for talks. Sunday 
learns that the only Nepali-speaking 
chief minister of the country, Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari, of neighbouring 
Sikkim, might also be called to the 
negotiating table. 

During his 20 December speech to 
a near-empty stadium in Darjeeling, 
Mr Gandhi had ruled out the 
GNLF’s demand for abrogation of 
the Indo-Nepal Treaty of 1950, and 
even the state government's sugges¬ 
tion of regional autonomy for Dar¬ 
jeeling which he felt would only be a 
stepping stone for a separate state. 
But Mr Ghisingh does not yet seem 
inclined to settle for anything less 
than a separate state. All the same, 
by bringing him to the negotiating 
table, perhaps the first hurdle has 
been crossed. 

Binoo John with reports from 
Tapas Mukherjee in Darjeeling 


I t was not April Fool’s day but a 
bleak January m.orning that was 
chosen for an extraordinary secur¬ 
ity exercise. Ji had all the ingre¬ 
dients for an absorbing Frederick 
Forsyth fiction. An Indian Airlines 
Boeing 737 on a scheduled flight 
from Delhi to Bombay via Udaipur 
and Ahmedabad is hijacked shortly 
alter takeoff at 6.30 am on 16 
January with 91 passengers includ¬ 
ing an infant and seven crew mem¬ 
bers on board. An hour and forty- 
five minutes later the aircraft lands 
at Chikalthana airport in Auranga¬ 
bad as four hijackers armed with 
sten-guns demand a ransom of $ one 
million and the release of four Pun¬ 
jab extremists from the Bhopal Jail. 

The suspense builds up with ev¬ 
ery passing hour. Some five hours 
later, a body is tossed out of the 
aircraft onto the tarmac. A special 
team of negotiators led by Lt Gen j 
P.C. Mankutia keep talking to the ' 
hijackers stalling for time while a | 
group of crack commandos leaves | 
Delhi by an Indian Air Force plane 
to rescue the hostages. At one stage 
of the negotiations the hijackers 
threaten to shoot another person if 
their demands are not met. When a 
doctor they had summoned for ar¬ 
rives, one of the hijackers tells him 
to go away. “You take so much time 
I to bring a doctor, now we don’t want 
him,” he says. As some people get 
close to the aircraft, a door bursts 
open and a masked man clad in blue 
jeans steps out holding a sten-gun. 

Finally, at around 9.30 pm, the 
Boeing takes off for Delhi with only 
kerosene goose lamps lighting the 
tarmac at Chikalthana airport. At 
the end of a suspense-filled drama, 
an official spokesman happily 
announced that it was all a “mock 
exercise” to test the preparedness 
of the security agencies. The four 
“hijackers” were actually police in¬ 
spectors and the passengers w ere 
security personnel. The whole dra¬ 
ma was carefully scripted to the 
minutest details. And the test 
proved what it was expected to: our 
airports are fully secure against any 
future hijacking bid. But then, 
security exercises are so frequent 
these days in Delhi that police offic¬ 
ers and constables on duty are more 


alert during such operations— 
which they somehow get wind of— 
than during the actual event. 

However, many doubt the official 
claims. Although the aircraft was 
chartered by the Union home minis¬ 
try, Its passengers were not immune 
from security checks at Delhi air¬ 
port. How could then four persons 
board the aircraft carrying sten- 
guns? During a similar exercise at 
the Prime Minister’s house in De¬ 
cember 1986, a person managed to 
get into the premises carrying a gun 
despite his being frisked at the 
entrance. But an even more serious 
objection to the manner in which the 
exerci.se was conducted is that some 
smart hijackers might get away 
with an actual hijacking by camouf¬ 
laging it as being an ‘exercise’ to 
test the security arrangements. 

The exercise, at the same time, 
proved that the government can 
keep secrets. The crew of the jetlin¬ 
er, including the captain,was not 
aware of the exercise. Even the 
Prime Minister’s office was in¬ 
formed of it only after the aircraft 
landed at Aurangabad. At one stage, 
civil aviation minister Jagdish Tyt- 
ler, too, appeared to be in the dark. 
Bombay’s director general of police 
Suryakant Jog was among the 
selected few who knew what was 
going on but heactedashe would in 
case of a normal hijacking. Thus, 
even as officials in Delhi insisted 
that the Boeing had not actually 
been hijacked, Bombay spoke dif¬ 
ferently. 

For people who thought that their 
relatives were on the scheduled De- 
Ihi-Bombay flight, the exercise gave 
them the fright of their life as they 
ran from pillar to post seeking in¬ 
formation on the passengers aboard 
the ‘hijacked’ flight. But the tight 
veil of secrecy ensured that no in¬ 
formation was forthcoming. At the 
end of it all, Indian Airlines was the 
biggest looser. They had to cancel 
several flights. According to one 
report, the loss may be as high as Rs 
40 lakhs. And the “exercise in util¬ 
ity” cost a neat packet to the home 
ministry too which had chartered 
the Boeing at Rs 46,500 per hour. 

Nlrmal Mitra in Delhi 
and Olga Tellia in Bombay 
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PUNJ AB_ 

A CM UNDER SIEGE 

The ball is now* in Barnala's conn 


save Punjab it must immediately 
impose Presidents’s Rule and send 
the army to the disturbed areas of 
the state. The Centre should also 
check the infiltration of terrorists 
from across the border. The crea¬ 
tion of a security belt is a must.” But 


P unjab continues to 
bleed The arrests 
of a number of hard* 
core terrorists not¬ 
withstanding, the kill¬ 
ings continue unabated. 
Six months back the 
police officers in Pun¬ 
jab had gone around 
saying that terrorism 
had lost Its bite. 
Tarsem Singh Kohar 
and Manbir Singh 
Chaheru, two of the 
most dreaded lerror- 
ists, weie also 
arrested Yet the 
bloodshed continues. 



WherM terrorists sre born: Bhindrsnwale's hideout In Chando Kalan, Haryana 


Bamala is still optimis¬ 
tic and feels that if the 
Centre implements the 
Punjab accord and re¬ 
leases the Jodhpur de¬ 
tenus, the terrorist 
movement will lose its 
punch and slowly peter 
out. The CM lamented: 
“We have been let 
down on all fronts. 
First of all, our men led 
by Prakash Singh Bad- 
al created problems 
for us. They are creat¬ 
ing a hurdle in the way 
of the implementation 
of the accord. The acti- 


Why? Com¬ 
mented a senior 
police officer, 
“Unfortunately 
the interrogators 
failed to extract 
any substantial 
information 
from the terror¬ 
ists who were 
arrested.” 

Chlsf minister Barnsla But the arrest 

of one terrorist is leading to the 
birth of many more. If one year ago 
Manbir Singh and Tarsem Singh, 
the self-styled generals of the ‘Kha- 
listan’ commando force, master¬ 
minded most of the killings, the new 
messiah of the terrorists today is 
Avtar Singh Brahma of the Tat 
Khalsa. The 22-year*old Brahma 
and his gang are mainly active in 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur, the two 
border districts of Punjab. Accord¬ 
ing to a highly-placed police source, 
“Brahma is mainly involved in the 
killings of security personnel and 
police informers. He is a cold¬ 
blooded youth who has also started 
killing women and children." 

Avtar Singh Brahma comes from 
Brahmpura village in Amritsar dis¬ 
trict. He left home when he was 
hardly eleven. In 1983, after being 
involved in a murder case, he went 
underground. Soon he came in con¬ 
tact with Jamail Singh Bhindran- 
wale and lived in the Golden Temple 
complex till Operation Bluestar 
Brahma earned the admiration of 
his fellow terrorists for his dare- 
(k^ acts^ the night of 27 Decem- 
|ai|K986, for instance, he entered 


his native village along with his 
armed followers. They forced their 
way into the house of one Gurdial 
Singh who hires out loudspeakers 
for social and religious functions, 
and Brahma challenged the CRPF 
personnel to arrest him. According 
to Daljit Singh, the sarpanch of the 
village, “Brahma spoke for about 20 
minutes. He asked the CRPF men to 
mend their ways and asked the 
villagers to socially boycott all men 
in uniform. The CRPF picket was at 
a distance of hardly 500 yards from 
where Brahma was speaking.” 

The Brahmpura incident revealed 

a disturbing fact: not only the com¬ 
mon man but also the security peo¬ 
ple are scared of the daring extrem¬ 
ists. It is alleged that the CRPF men, 
entered the village only after Avtar 
Singh and his cohorts had left. Com¬ 
mented a Punjab Police officer: 
“The CRPF got panicky after 
Brahma challenged them over the 
loudspeaker. Humiliated, they vent 
to their anger on the innocent villa¬ 
gers.” Sadha Singh, headmaster of 
the Government Girls High School 
in Brahmpura, who was mercilessly 
beaten up by the CRPF, told Sunday: 
“The CRPF men could not act when 
Brahma was in the village and mak¬ 
ing announcements. Later they beat 
up men and molested women.” 

With the law and order situation 
in Punjab deteriorating day by day, 
the Akali government headed by 
Surjit Singh Barnala is in a tight 
comer. Said Hit Abhilashi, the Pun¬ 
jab BJP general secretary, "Bamala 
should be dismissed without any 
further delay. If the Centre wants to 


vities of the rebel Akali leaders 
have strengthened the hands of the 
terrorists in Punjab. The Centre too 
has failed to appreciate our difficul¬ 
ties. By now Chandigarh should 
have been given to Punjab and the 
innocents detained in Jodhpur Jail 
since Operation Bluestar should 
have been released long'back. But 
we got nothing from Delhi.” 

At the time of going to press 
Bamala is in New Delhi to meet 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to dis¬ 
cuss various issues related to Pun¬ 
jab. In a written invitation to Bama¬ 
la on 13 January the Prime Minister 
stated: “I have a feeling that in spite 
of earnest efforts made by every¬ 
one, matters are not moving as 
quickly as one would desire. I would 
request you to make it convenient to 
come to Delhi on 16 January so that 
the whole gamut of problems and 
issues can be discussed for 
meaningful and effective action.” 

Obviously Barnala is under 
tremendous pressure from his own 
party colleagues who want him to 
press New Delhi to accept at least 
their major demands. According to 
a source close to the chief minister, 
“Barnala’s position is becoming 
more embarrassing day by day. The 
terrorists are keeping the 
scoreboard of ’killings’ moving con¬ 
sistently and Rajiv Gandhi is not 
ready to accept any major demand 
of the Akalis. Punjab, the land of 
song and drama, has been mourning 
for too long -—ever since the terror¬ 
ists raised their heads about seven 
years ago. 

Sanjeev Gaur» Chandigarh 
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The face of despair: Chakma refugees in a camp In Tripura 


TRIPURA __ 

STAYING ON 

The Chakma tribal refugees refuse to he repatriated 


A n exile has only one dream: to | 
return home. Not so for the over ! 
30,000 Buddhist Chakma tribals who j 
have fled their homes in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts of Bangladesh to | 
take shelter in squalid camps in j 
South Tripura. For them, any pros- j 
pect of returring home only strikes 
terror in their minds. On Wednes¬ 
day, 14 January, the inmates of 
Takumbari, the largest of tlie four 
evacuee camps, marched in a silent 
procession carrying placards which 
read: ‘India cannot send us to hell.’ 
The hell is their home. 

Under an understanding reached I 
between India and Bangladesh after I 
much haggling, some 24,000 of the 
Chakma refugees who have crossed 
over to Tripura since last year were 
to be repatriated to Bangladesh in 
batches of 300 families through 
three designated exits from 15 
January. The district administra¬ 
tion supported by a special task 
force and Border Security Force 
personnel began preparations for 
the phased repatriation from early 
morning. They gave up in the after¬ 
noon when they discovered that 
many of the refugees had fled to the 
densely forested hills while others 


were unwilling to be repatriated, 

Khokan Bikash Chakma, a teacher 
111 the Panchaari Higher School in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, who was 
selected for repatriation in the first 
batch, said: “We will lay down our 
lives here rather than go back,** 
Refugee leaders Prabhakar Chakma 
and Suresh Chakma threatened to 
launch a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment “If the security forces try to 
send us back bv force w'e will ask 
our womenfolks to go on satyagra- 
ha," they declared. 

Early this month the refugee lead¬ 
ers clearly set out their terms for 
return in a telegram to Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi: “What we want is 
an assurance from India that our 
li\es would be safe after we go 
back.’’ What has accentuated the 
fear of the tribals is that more than 
2,000 Chakmas, many of them with 
bullet wounds, crossed over to Tri¬ 
pura weeks before the repatriation 
was to begin. “A spurt in insurgen¬ 
cy,” explained an official, “pro¬ 
voked retaliation by the Bangladesh 
Army.” This, in turn, led to a fresh 
exodus, thus queering the pitch for 
repatriation. 

he Tripura chief secretary, N.P. 


Nawani, thinks that it may require a 
fresh diplomatic initiative between 
India and Bangladesh to break the 
impasse. The state administration 
has been clearly advised by New 
Delhi not to use force if the Chakma 
refugees are unwilling to be sent 
back. A spokesman for the Union 
home ministry said: "We can’t 
throw them out, we can only try to 
persuade them to go.” 

So far, persuasions have not work¬ 
ed. The Chakma refugees say that 
they are being systemetically perse¬ 
cuted both by the Bangladesh Army 
and the Muslim settlers who have 
been brought in to reduce the tribals 
to a minority "Inhuman torture, 
killing, looting, arson, rape and 
large-scale eviction of Chakmas hy 
the Bangladesh forces continue un¬ 
abated,” say the tribal leaders in 
their telegram to Rajiv Gandhi. 

A recent Amnesty International 
report too substantially corrobo¬ 
rates these charges. The insurance 
that the refugee leaders would like 
to carry with them as and when they 
return is a firm committment from 
India that it would intervene if they 
are harmed on their return. They 
also want a tripartite meeting to be 
held between the representatives of 
New Delhi, Dhaka and the Parbatya 
Janasamhati Samiti to draw up a 
formal agreement promising status 
quo ante in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

Tooshar Pandit 
with bureau reports 
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SRI LANKAN rWIII.S 


WER TO JAFFNA 

1 hv f anil! H’hi^ls tnkc the hatttv hottic 


F |ior the Liberation l ifters of Tamil 
Eelam (I/ITK) spearheading the 
fight for a separate I’amil state in 
northern Sri Irinka, the new year 
signified new hopes, rheir slen gun- 
toting young guerrillas had virtual¬ 
ly wiped out the other militant 
groups and taken over certain admi 
nistrative functions in Jaffna to 
defy the Jayewardene government, 
bringing to a denouement one of the 
most fiercely fought guerrilla wars 
in recent history. And on 6 January, 
even while the Indo-Sn Lankan 
talks on the ethnic crisis were head¬ 
ing towards a turning point. V^cHu- 
pilLu Pirabhakaran, leader of the 
LTTE, who for nearly three years 
has been guiding his guerrillas from 


dictate terms to the LTTE, even 
though the fire power of the LTTE 
has proved too hot for the govern 
ment forces The truth is that if the 
fuel embargo is followed up by 
stiffer internal sanctions, the LTTE 
would perforce have to make a dras¬ 
tic change in its strategy 
Pirabhakaran’s re-entry in the 
battlefront itself was hastened by 



LTTE guerrillas in a village in Jaffna: (inset) Pirabhakaran 


the safety of Madras, crossed the 
PalkStraits to land in Jaffna to take 
charge of the final battle. With that, 
the focus of the Eelam struggle had 
finally shifted from Madras to 
Jaffna. 

Pirabhakaran, groomed in the kill¬ 
ing fields of north Sri Lanka, knew 
full wtU that the last lap w'ould be 
the bloodiest And showing all the 
shrewdness of a leader sensing vic¬ 
tory. initiated moves for talks with 
the Sri Lankan government. Reports 
from Colombo indicate that the Sri 
Lankan government might recipro¬ 
cate his overtures. Meanwhile the 
12-day fuel embargo on the Jaffna 
peninsula sent oil and kerosene 
prices soaring and proved that the 
jRK^ri Lankan government could still 


I what he termed the Indian govern- 
I ment’s increasing apathy tow^ards 
! the Eelam fighters. In recent 
I months the Tamil Nadu government 
I has been conducting raids against 
: tlie LTTE shelters in Tamil Nadu, 
j and in November last year, Pirabha- 
; karan was photographed in a police 
i station like a petty criminal, along 
i with confiscated arms. But it was 
the confiscation of the LTTE wire¬ 
less system—through which he 
: guided his ‘boys’—which proved to 
be the last straw. 

Though the Tamil guerrilla 
groups were given refuge and 
money in the last three years, they 
were subjected to periodic arm- 
twisting by the Indian government. 
Besides the Indian government had 


taken it for granted that the Sri 
Lankan Tamil separatist leaders 
had to stay in India for their safety, 
and they would be able to dissemi¬ 
nate information only if their 
offices were in Madras. It was these 
assumptions that Pirabhakaran re¬ 
sented and wanted to disprove. With 
an uncanny sense of timing he made 
his move. He would hereafter fight 
his battle himself. 

The LTTE had already started 
using Colombo-based news repor¬ 
ters to give updates on the Jaffna 
siege Madras was gradually taking 
a back seat in the disseminating : 
news. The chief minister M.G. ! 
Ramachandran had also veered 
round to the view that a separate 
state in Sri I-anka was an impossibil¬ 
ity, and had told Pirabhakaran that 
if they wanted a separate state, the 
fight should be fought from Jaffna. 
For Pirabhakaran, Madras had lost 
its meaning. i 

Pirabhakaran’s retnrn is also a 
setback to the mediatory role that | 
India has been playing all along and 
direct talks could see the eventual 
erosion of India’s hold over the 
Tamils. EROS, w^hich is the only I 
other guerrilla group with some | 
influence in the region, has already i 
conceded the movement’s lead¬ 
ership to Pirabhakaran. And with E. 
Knshnakumar ‘Kittu’, the regional 
commander of the LTTE, issuing 
statements to Colombo newsmen, 
the impression had gained ground 
that he would usurp Pirabhakaran’s 
position. But Pirabhakaran’s pre¬ 
sence in Jaffna will prevent any 
such move which would amount to 
the LTTE committing harakiri. But 
differences do seem to have sprung 
up especially with Kittu, considered 
the most hawkish, being opposed to | 
any peace moves. 

At this juncture, anv Indian effort 
to get back into the picture is possi¬ 
ble only if Pirabhakaran can be 
brought back to Madras. But Sunday 
learns that Pirabhakaran will return 
only as an invitee of the Indian 
government and is not prepared to 
be patronised as a refugee any 
more All the protagonists in the 
ethnic crisis are now in Sri Lanka 
for the final battle which may either 
see the birth of a new state or the 
death of Tamil aspirations for an 
E^lam homeland. As for the leaders 
of the obsolete groups like TULF, 
TELO, EPRLF and PLOT, they will 
have to watch the climax from this 
side of the Palk Straits and be con¬ 
tended as having been 'also rans’ in 
a great ethnic struggle. 

Aidui PrataPf Madras 






MIZORAM 


AMARRIABEONTHEROCKS 


Congressd) and MNt will fighi the polls separately 


F rom his exile in London, Laidenga 
had sent pre-recorded cassettes 
urging the people of Mizoram to 
vote for the CongressCI). One good 
turn deserves another, and l^alth- 
anhawla, once a close associate of 
Laidenga in the previously outlawed 
Mizo National Front (MNF), repaid 
the debt with handsome interest 
when he became chief minister m 
1984. It was mainly at Lalthanhaw- 
la’s initiative that New Delhi re- 
I sumed peace talks with Laidenga 
I which culminated in the Mizo 
! accord. He also stepped down from 
j his office to make room for his 
I erstwhile mentor And when the 
I MNF leader Laidenga joined hands 
j with Lalthanhawla five months ago 
to share power in a caretaker gov¬ 
ernment, it was hailed as an ideal 
marriage. But they are now all set to 
battle it out in the 16 February 
elections to the 40-member state 
Assembly, even as they remain 
togetlierin the government to over¬ 
see the polls. 



Lalthanhawla (laft) and Laidenga 

The MNF and the Congressd) 
were indeed strange bedfellows, 
and the bickerings began soon after 
the coalition government was sworn 
in. It was a clash of egos between 
Laidenga and Lalthanhawla.To be¬ 
gin with, the Congressd) opposed 
Laldenga’s move to secure the re¬ 
lease of all jailed MNF activists. 
Lalthanhawla pointed out that such 
“sweeping amnesty” did not figure 
in the accord. The Congress(I) vyas 
also opposed to Laldenga’s insist¬ 
ence on continuing the peace camp 
for MNF guerrillas at Luangmual 
near Aizawl. Moreover, Lalth¬ 
anhawla felt that he was being sidet¬ 
racked by Laidenga. The bickerings 
climaxed in November last when 
Lalthanhawla sought permission 


DEFENCE 


from Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
to resign from the cabinet. He was 
advised not to precipitate any crisis 
till the elections were held 

FA’en as Lidthanhawla was sulk¬ 
ing, laidenga was cashing in on the 
euphoria generated by the Mizo 
accord. Laidenga zig/agged across 
the hilly landscape lapping up the 
adulation of the Mizos and even 
merged tw'o regional parties with 
the MNF. 

The electoral strategy of the Con- 
gressil) IS to secure the support of 
the minority Chakma, I.akher and 
Pawi communities who hold the key 
in eight constituencies in the south¬ 
ern part of Mizoram The carrot that 
the Congressd) is dangling is the 
economic development of Mizoram 
under New' Delhi’s patronage. It is 
an obvious ploy to wean the Mizos 
away from the strident regional slo¬ 
gan of the MNF and the People’s 
Conference. Rajiv Gandhi, perhaps 
the only non-tribal leader capable of 
swaying the mood of the Mizos, has 
already prepared a 37-point de¬ 
velopment agenda for Mizoram 

l.aldenga’s campaign, meanwhile, 
is geared to rope in the vital support 
of the Mizo women and villagers. He 
has been consistently harping on the 
need for the “liberation of Mizo 
women from the yoke of males”, 
elimination of corruption and up¬ 
holding of Christian morality in day- 
to-day life. Such ethical jargon al¬ 
ways have an effect on the rural 
electorate. 

The eight Aizawl city constituen¬ 
cies and the seven seats dotting the 
Lunglei-Aizawl-Silchar National 
Highway are most likely to tilt the 
balance in the elections. The pull of 
regionalism is perceptibly weaken¬ 
ing in Aizawl city. And the Congres¬ 
sCI) is hoping that the regionalist 
votes would be split between the 
MNF and the People’s Conference 
led by Brigadier Sailo. 

With the campaign getting under 
way and no wave perceptible, there 
is speculation that no party would 
gain an absolute majority. But, then, j 
one cannot discount the fact that the 
Mizos have traditionally shown a 
fondness for changing governments 
every five years. 

Santanu Ghosh, Aizawl 


SNOW TIGERS 


1 he Indian Arm\ braves hazards 


ivcn the choice, few would have 
/volunteered for it Life at an 
altitude of nearly 15,000 tt,where 
Nathu Ui Pass m Sikkim stands 
between India and China, is tough 
and often dangerous More so for 
those men in olive green uniforms, 
the members of the Indian Army, 
who traverse a hostile terrain moni¬ 
toring every movement on the other 
side of the border. War or no war, 
they are always fighting. Their ene¬ 
mies include the forces of nature, 
avalanches, landslides, snowstorms, 
torrential rains. (lUsty winds often 
blow' at a velocity of more than 90 
km an hour with the mercury going 
below freezing point. 

The soldiers who keep vigil on the 
Sikkim frontier have also to put up 
with loneliness which often results 
m psychological strains. A junior 
commissioned officer,while watch¬ 
ing a group of Chinese armymen 
playing basketball on their side of 
the border,suddenly started having 
hallucinations “I thought, Chinese 
soldiers have already crossed the 
border and I duly reported this to 
my seniors,” he confessed. The 
seniors understood his problem: 
they too are not immune from the 
malady. 
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ORISSA _ 

WASTED TALENTS 

The Population Research Centre is in bad shape 


Fortunately for the Indians, these 
hostile conditions have to be faced 
across the border by the Chinese 
soldiers too. Also, unlike in 1962, the 
Indian Army has made great strides 
in mountain warfare. Gearing up all 
its resources, it is now in a position 
to Ixiast that it is “among the best in 
the world in mountain warfare^ 
The School of Snow Warfare, the 
School of High Altitude and the 
School of Mountain Warfare have 
sprung up in Gulmarg (Jammu and 
Kashmir) to train the soldiers. At 
the same time, the research and 
development department of the 
ministry’ of defence is constantly 
finding out ways and means of im¬ 
proving the standards of the army's 
mountain divisions Things are plan 
ned out carefully to obtain the best 
results without straining the nation 
al exchequer The 5,5 inch How il/er 
guns that were used during World 
War n are being maintained by the 
artillery in the mountains because 
they are still effective. On the other 
hand, the most modern clothing and 
basic amenities are provided to the 
mountain divisions— incidentally, 
the lack of these was one of the 
major handicaps during the 1962 
war. Boasted an enthusiastic Major, 
“To keep warm in the high altitudes 
we use kerosene bukharis (heating 
apparatus) while the Chinese across 
the border still use firewood.” “Our 
surveillance methods are much 
more sophisticated than the Chinese 
who still depend on visual surveill¬ 
ance,” added another officer. 



All the same, the Indian Army will 
have to continue to be on its toes. 
The Chinese have managed to guard 
their secrets in the past and they 
like to catch the enemy unawares. 
The situation is not likely to change 
in the near future, at least not as 
loi^ as the famous Silk Route to 
China through the Jalep La Pass in 
Sikkim continues to be closed, 
mubranath Sanyal, in Sikkim 

- 


R abindranath Pati was pleased 
with his results. The young, 
energetic research investigator of 
the Population Research Centre 
(PRC) in Bhubaneswar, who was 
idready officiating as the assistant 
director, had stood first in the inter¬ 
view and a high-powered, seven- 
member selection committee of the 
Utkal University, to which the PRC 
is affiliated, had recommended Pati 
for confirmation to the post of assis¬ 
tant director. But Pati’s happiness 
was shortlived. The university 
syndicate set aside 
the recommenda¬ 
tion on the ground 
that the selection 
committee did not 
include any of its 
elected members. 

Pati challenged 
the syndicate’s de¬ 
cision before the 
Orissa High Court. 

The High 
Court’s verdict, 
delivered last 
year, upheld the 
recommendation 
of the selection 
committee. While 
directing that Pati 
be appointed as the assistant direc- 
tor of the PRC within a period of 
three months from the date of re¬ 
ceipt of the order, the judges noted 
that the syndicate’s objection was of 
a technical nature: “The vice- 
chancellor and another member of 
the syndicate may not be elected 
representatives but it goes without 
saying that they were competent 
enough to represent the syndicate.” 

The battle for Pati was far from 
over yet. The university syndicate 
moved the Supreme Court against 
the lower court’s order. Till the 
Supreme Court decides on the issue, 
Pati cannot take charge of his post. 

There are many other posts Iving 
vacant at the PRC. The Population 
Research Centre was set up nine 
years back by the Government of 
India’s health and family welfare 
ministry to promote independent 
research in demographic issues. 
But the central government made 
its intentions clear from the very 
beginning: it would like to have a 
stranglehold on the prestigious in¬ 


stitution. Towards this end a senior 
state government bureaucrat was 
appointed deputy director. Even 
though a renowned academician 
heads the institute, it is the former 
who is the de facto administrator. 

Faculty members of the PRC have 
time and again raised objections to 
the policy of governmental control 
arguing that such a system negated 
the very concept of independent 
research. Moreover, investigations 
into official lapses in implementing 
the population control schemes 
were bound to be 
hampered if the 
government inter¬ 
fered in the affairs 
of the institute, the 
PRC researchers 
alleged. 

The Utkal Uni¬ 
versity author¬ 
ities, too, have also 
shown little in¬ 
terest in streng¬ 
thening the expert 
manpower of the 
institute. Impor¬ 
tant research 
schemes have suf¬ 
fered as a result of 
chronic shortage 
of staff and the few who are there 
being overburdened with work.-^ 
Moreover, there are allegations of 
nepotism against a section of the 
recruiting authority The upshot 
has been that the PRC has failed to 
draw the best talents in the country. 

Further, the employees of the in¬ 
stitute are haunted by a sense of 
insecurity. Though the PRC is affili¬ 
ated to the Utkal University, its 
service rules do not apply to the 
PRC. There are instances when staf¬ 
fers have been thrown out without 
assigning any reasons. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has directed the uni¬ 
versity to treat the PRC employees 
as its staffers but the unversity 
authorities are yet to implement the 
order. With the morale of the staff 
extremely low and in the absence of 
any motivating factor, it is small 
wonder that precious little is being 
done by one of the premier institu¬ 
tions of the country. 

Sarada P. Nanda, 

Bhubaneswar 



Rabindranath Pati: dialllualonad 
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Sondoep Shankar 

Sound and F ury _ 

The call for a boycott of the Republic Day celebrations is just one 
symptom of the growing militancy of the Muslim 
leadership. Where will it all lead ? 


“On Monday, Ramzan 22nd, we marched upon 
Chaupara-Chaturmukh passage along Saryu, with 
mind at ease about Bihar and Sarwar, and after doing 
as much as ten kurhos (i.e., 20 miles) dismounted on 
the Saru (Saryu) in a village called Kilirah, dependent 
on Fatehpur. After spending several days pleasantly in 
that place...1 ordered the march towards Fatehpur.'* 

—From Babar’s Memoirs, London, 1924. 

as the legendary Rama indeed born on the 
outskirts of today’s Faizabad, a bustling 
trading town by the Saryu river and two 
hours' drive from Varanasi? An aeon later, 
did Babar’s conquering hordes plough 


through the mythical birthplace of the epic hero to 
erect a mosque whose three domes stand till today in 
stark defiance of time? Or, did Rama’s birthplace 
really survive Babar’s attack, to be razed to the ground 
by the army of Aurangzeb, five centuries later? 

“So what?” any ordinary man would have cried. But, 
no longer. The controversy over the Babari Masjid, 
after ricocheting for a year through the corridors of 
the court of law, in press, and along the newly-sprung- 
up offices of a gaggle of militant Muslim organisations, 
now looms on the horizon like a gathering storm. This 
week, in a gesture of arrogance unsurpassed since 
independence, the All-India Babari Masjid Conference, 
led by Syed Shahabuddin, the mercurial Janata Party 
MP, has given a call to the nation’s nearly 100 million 
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Muslims to stay away 
from the Republic Day 
celebrations on 26 Janu¬ 
ary, thus subtly reviving 
the imagery and the senti¬ 
ments that led to the 
break-up of the sub¬ 
continent in 1947. 

Not content with cock¬ 
ing a snook at the Repub¬ 
lic, and its Constitution, 
which forbids any show of 
disrespect to it, the 
cohorts of the 51-year-old 
former Indian diplomat 
have also given the call 
for an all-India Muslim 
bandh on 1 February, the 
first anniversary of the 
day when, by an order of the district 
court, the gates of the Ram Janam 
Bhoomi, or Babari Masjid, were 
thrown open for Hindus to offer 
worship to Rama’s portrait placed in 
the mosque’s inner sanctum. Soon 
thereafter, the militant members of 
the burgeoning Muslim groups plan 
to march from Delhi to Faizabad—a 
decision that the home ministry 
officials fear to be a sure scenario 
of doom. If not anything, it will set 
the Muslim militants eyeball to 
eyeball against the fanatical adhe 
rents of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
the Hindu extremists, uhose 
citadels are strewn all along the 
path of the march. 

The move, though smouldering 
for a long time, took the Union 
government by surprise, consterna 
tion and helpless rage. Waking up, 
lethargically to the call of the mili 
tants, given from Delhi’s 
Mehdeeyan Park on 22 December, 
1986, the Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, spoke out only a fortnight 
later, remarking that “no one will 
respond to the call’’ and that the 
Babari Masjid issue was indeed “for 
the state government of Uttar 
Pradesh to sort out”. 

The Muslim leadership in the rul 
ing Congress(I) were to rise from 
their slumber soon afterwards, as if 
on cue. Ziaur Rahman Ansari, the 
bearded and pronouncedly religion 
conscious minister of state for en 
vironment and forests, who had ear 
Her abused the judiciary in Parlia 
ment for having given an allegedly 
“un-Isiamic” judgment in the 


(From top to bottom) Protoit march against 
tha Allahabad High Court judgment on the 
^barl Masjid isaue; Arif Mohammad Khan 
Syad Shahabuddln and Shah Bano 





I famous Shah Bano case, 
t played it cool this time 
ground, mildly requesting 
J the militants to lift their 
decision to boycott the 
Republic Day celebra¬ 
tions. Aziz Sait, Congres- 
s(I) MP and chairman of 
the party’s Minorities’ 
Cell, began issuing 
appeals to Muslim legisla¬ 
tors to “defeat Shahabud- 
din’s plan for destabilis¬ 
ing the Union”. 

But the genie had 
already gone out of the 
bottle by then. Said Sha- 
habuddin; “Come what 
may, we shall stick to our 
resolve to stay away from official 
celebrations of the Republic Day 
because it is a legal, ethical means 
to express our agony over the con¬ 
version of a historical monument.” 
F^qually resolute was Ebrahim Sulai- 
man Sait, whose Indian Union of 
Muslim League (lUML) is, paradox¬ 
ically, both a coalition partner of the 
Congress(I) in the United Democra¬ 
tic Front ministry of Kerala and an 
ally of Shahabiiddin in the Babari 
Masjid movement. Said Sulaiman 
Sait- “There is no contradiction be- 
, tween this call and the fact of the 
i lUML continuing in the government 
in Kerala. We are only appealing to 
those Muslims whose official duty 
does not enjoin upon them to stay 
aw'ay from the celebrations.” 

For weeks, there was a frenzied 
hardening of lines. Syed Abdullah 
Bukhari, the Shahi Imam of the 
Jama Masjid and the messiah of the 
Muslim backlash during the tumul¬ 
tuous 1977 general elections, took to 
the centrestage again when, as a 
member of the newly-formed 
Babari Masjid Movement Coordina¬ 
tion Committee, he delivered 
speeches that spewed venom. In an 
interview with the daily Jansatta, 
he even declared: “I don’t consider 
India to be an independent 
sovereign republic." For days 
together, a series of public meetings 
were held in the vicinity of Meerut 
and Moradabad, the two worst trou¬ 
ble-prone areas of Uttar Pradesh 
where Muslim legislators cutting 
across party lines delivered in¬ 
cendiary speeches. It also gradually 
became clear that the movement 
was backed not just by a lunatic 
fringe of the community. It was also 
blessed by Ali Hassan Nadwi, chief 
of the All-India Muslim Personal 
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Law Board (AIMPLB), and the scho 
larly chief of the Nadwa Seminary 
near Lucknow, who had been Kajiv 
Gandhi’s adviser la^t year when 
he had enacted, in the teeth oi 
protest, the Muslim Women (Protec¬ 
tion of Rights on Divorce) Bill 

i n the capital, the union home 
ministry began sending out spe 
cial alerts to the states since early 
January, with an elaborate list jf 
dos and don’ts to be folloued 
whenever an incipient communal 
conflagration was noticed Upfront 
on the set of instructions Was an 
advice to **surrour.d and arrest” any 
group trying to set the tricolour on 
fire, or destroying the written pages 
of the Constitution. But the real 
threat, as P. Chidambaram, the soft- 
spoken minister of state for internal 
security, admitted, was “more insi¬ 
dious and symbolic, than directly 
related to law and order” Says Arif 
Mohammad Khan, the outspoken 
MP who had resigned from the Un¬ 
ion council of ministers last year 
following differences of opinion 
with Rajiv Gandhi over his Alusliin 
Policy (see Sunday 9—15 Alarch. 
1986): “The fundamentalists today 
are following exactly the same tnod 
us opermdi which the communal 
leadersiiip of the pre-partition days 


had followed an affront to the Re 
public Day is an affront to the unity 
and integrity of the nation ” 

The All India Baban Masjid Con 
ference could not have the going 
better After whipping up pasMon 
for a whole year o\ er the mosque, it 
could now push into irrelevance the 
secular Muslim opinion which 
favoured waiting for a judicial set 
tlement of the issue As an act of 
blackmail, it wa^ all the more effec 
five because it could enlist the sup 
port of some of the ruling Congres 
sH/s political allies It was indeed 
embarrassing for the ruling party to 
witness, in the midst of Shahabud 
din’s allies, Sultan Salahuddin 
Owaisi, MP and president ol the 
Ittehad-ul'Muslimeen, an any of the 
Congress(l) in the municipal elec¬ 
tions in Andhra Pradesh and Ibia 
him Sulaiman Sait, whose lUML is j 
partner of the Congress(I) in the 
ruling coalition in Kerala, Besides, 
Saifuddin So?, MP of the National 
Conference, whose party rules Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir with the support of 
the Congress(I), also found a place 
on Shahabuddin's bandwagon 
It was clearly a test lor both the 
Congress(l) and the Janata Party, of 
which Shahabuddin, despite his stri¬ 
dent communal preachings, con¬ 
tinued to be the general secretary 


' Spiinkling sail on the C()ngress(l)‘s 
wound, Arif Mohammad Khan 
issued an appeal in the middle of 
January to the Congress(l) lo lelli 
son the lUML out of the Kerala 
coalition In fact, Khan’s appeal was 
shrewdly timed wiin the Prime 
Minister’s visit ol the southern 
slate, where elections are due in 
March On the other side ot the 
spectrum, Chandra Shekhai, the 
Janata Party president, maintained 
an equally sphynx like silence in the 
face of mounting demand in his 
parly to take disnplinarv action 
against Shahabuddin Mter issuing 
a mildly worded appeal lo his file 
eating general secretary, request 
ing him to desist from the path of 
confrontation, he just sat pretty, 
declining to comment either way 
At the centre of the raging con- 
Moversy w'as the litigation over the 
Baban mosque, hanging tire since 
1949 (sec box) when Hindu worship¬ 
pers, claiming that the mosque was 
actually the mythical birth place of 
Ham, were allowed to go as far as 
the courtyard and actually put up 
Hindu idols in the inner sanctum. 
Mohammed Hashim, a Jamaat-e- 
Islami enthusiast of the neighbour¬ 
hood, was a 20-year-old when he had 
filed the original writ in 1950 He is 
56 jitfiftUAULts still the mam plain- 
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tiff. I 

The sensitivity of the community ; 
; towards all ‘government pronounce- 
I ments has sharply heightened dur- 
! ing the past year, thanks to the 
i strong emoti\ e appeal of Shahabud- ; 

! din’s campaign A startling example 
of this IS the success with which the ; 
i Baban Masjid Action Committee | 

I has used a statement, made by the i 
I union law minister, Asoke Sen, in | 

I Parliament last month that a Uni- i 


form Civil Code for the country was | 
soon to be drafted. Far from being a | 
novelty, the Uniform Civil Code fol¬ 
lows from Article 44 of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of the Constitution, 
which states: “The state shall en- , 
deavour to secure for the citizens a | 
uniform civil code throughout the | 
territory of India.” 

This simple reiteration of an | 
objective by Mr Sen has by now, i 
through the pow'erful demagogy of I 


the Conference leaders, acquired 
the dimensions of a bugbear. “It is a 
loaded gun pointed at the head of 
the community,” says Maulana 
Atzal Hussein, general secretary of 
the Jamaat-e-lslami and one of Sha- 
habuddin’s most pow'erful allies. 
Stroking his Khomeini beard, and 
sitting m his dingy office on a back- 
lane in the walled city, in the sha- 
dov’ of the Jama Masjid, the 
Maulana said “I don’t understand 


Protecting Ram and Sita 


I n one year, Lord Ram has come 
closer to his children—by 30 
feet, at least. Till the Faizabad 
district judge issued order on 1 
February last year, the Hindu 
devotees of the warrior king 
could get only as far as 35 feet 


from the idols of Ram and Sita, 
an iron fence barring their furth¬ 
er access. Following the court 
order, however, the fence has 
been unlocked and devotees can 
now reach up to five feet from 
the idols, which are still pro¬ 


tected from the hoi polloi, though 
by a smaller ‘Lakshman Rekha'. 

The deities are kept only in the 
central dome of the mosque, be¬ 
lieved to have been built by Mir 
Baqi, a Tashkent-born courtier 
of Babur, in 1528 ad. Behind the 
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this unseemly hurry about Article 
44 Why IS the government silent 
1 about Article 45 of the same Direc¬ 
tive Principles which procides for 
free and complusoi j education for 
all children who die under 14'" In 
many railway stations ol western 
Uttar Pradesh, walls die .ilieady 
I plastered with Jamaat posteis pio 
testing against the pioposed Uni 
foim Civil Code 

In tact, the liabaii Mas)id issue 


stone idols hangs a life-size por¬ 
trait of M.V. Nayer, the district 
collector of Faizabad in 1949, 
who bad not only allowed the 
idols to be installed but had 
fought an epic battle with the 
Centre to keep the idols there 
Nayer was suspended from gov¬ 
ernment service, only to be re¬ 
turned in the next general elec¬ 
tions as the independent MP 
from Faizabad with a thumping 
majority. In 1952, Nayer’s vic¬ 
tory anticipated a phenomenon 
to be populansed three decades 
later—'Hindu backlash’ 

Between Lai Das, the priest 
ordained bjt the court to look 
after the deity, and the worship¬ 
ers, there are policemen drawn 
from the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF). On rush days, the 
policemen assist Lai Das in ap¬ 
plying the i^ligatory vermillion 
^ mak on the foreheads of the 
devotees. A police presence is 
also necessary to keep the Mus¬ 
lims away. The court order per¬ 
mits the Muslims to come only as 
far as 200 yds from the temple 
The court order and its en- 
forcemmit, JeM with the environ¬ 
ment of Ayodhya and its over¬ 
powering Hinduness. Almost ev¬ 
ery resl&at of Ayodhya (popula- 
Skm: wfalcb is only three 

kilosietres from the district 
headquarters of Faizabad, is a 
tiJakahM and greets each other 
edtll the wucds. Jm Siya Ram. To 
the flrst'^i^ v^ior, Ayodhya 
momentarily givea the topms- 
iou of tnii% e.Bving relic from 
eef ttieFnmnu. 

___ of stditud^ the 

victor, M 
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'Harmony can be esta blishe d only through diategw i* 

The liahari Masjid issue should be sorted out with the help of historians^ 

says Maulana Alt Mian 

Anviime the Prime MtniUir But it does not really matter I ably a south Indian, to dedde tba 

tan call me, anytime I can go can meet him anytime. He can dispute 

he srtvs, sagely stroking his white call me anytime We are coo- Q The memorandum auduis 

beard Sved Abul Hasan Ah Nad stantly in touch I submitted a clear your strong mews on 0us 

ivi, author of 70 odd scholar’ memorandum on the Babari Uniform Civil Code. India Is a 
tomes on Islamic learning, ret tor Masjid issue and this talk about secular country. Do you Ounk the 

ofthe 95 vear-old Islamic Edncii Uniform Civil Code government will change its 

tionallnstitute at Nadwa (12 km Q Talking about the Babari mind’ 

from the heart of Lucknow), pres Masjid controversy, do you suj^ A; Yes, I am optimistic. Tlie 
idem of the All India Muslim port the Republic Day boycott government Uiinking oo the Civil 

Personal Law Board and fondly call given by Syed Shahabu^n? Code may change. If an Uiliftinn 

known as Maulana Ah Mtan, is A I would not like to comment Civil Code was the ttiswer, how 

not boasting when he says this anything on the boycott call. But come European countries who 
The 73 year old Maulana is today on the Babari Masjid issue, I have the same religion and law 

the Prime Minister's sounding have told the Prime Minister ttot fight each other. You will See 

board on all Muslim issues the matter should be sorted ouf ' countless examples of lliislijns 

with the help of historhnu. The tiling cases agahist otiidr Mqs*- 

Q , What took you to Delhi this question relates to history. Ltt Urns. So, the question is not of dl 

■rime’ historians of both the faitiis sit having the same law or religion. 

A The Prime Minister was together and settle the issue. I We must strive fov hanodny. 

supposed to meet me on 16 Janu- have also suggested to the Prime That is our objective Snd that 

i ary But, unfortunately, at the Minister that the whole oon- can be established oidy tbronih 

eleventh hour, he had to give troversy can be settled tiurongh dialogue, 

time to Barnala Today (17 Janu- the Supreme Court. We would Interviewed by 

aiy) he is rushing off to Kerala like an impartial judge, prefer- PatralekhaChatterJee 
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Hindu eommunallato atao* a damonatratlon tor tha Ram Janam BhoomI 


has become the focal point, some¬ 
thing comparable to a volcanic cra¬ 
ter, for the release of a mass of 
copimunal lava. The issues that are 
churning within the community are; 

■New curbs on allotment of state- 
owned land for tiie building of tem¬ 
ples, including mosques, in Delhi 
and Harayana; 

■The" back-out by the central gov¬ 
ernment on its promise last year 
that Islamic prayers would be 
allowed at protected monuments; 
■The continuing communal vio¬ 
lence, in course of which 163 people 
were killed between January and 
October, last year; 

■The recent curbs on Azaan in some 
parts of the country; such a curb in 
Pune had sparked off riots in 1985; 
■The total eclipse of Muslims not 
only from the civil services but also 
from the board rooms of private 
companies (Shahabuddin’s monthly 
magazine, Muslim India, calculates 
that out of 850 directors on the 
board of 85 top companies, only four 
are Muslims); 

■The continuing moribund state of 
Urdu as a language; and 
■The alleged ‘Hinduisation’ of 
school text books. 



Janata Party 
president Chandra 
Shekhar maintained a 
sphynx-iike siience in 
the face of mounting 
demand in his party 
to take discipiinary 
action against 
generai secretary 
Shahabuddin 


T hese grouses are no longer play¬ 
ing on the sub-conscious. Shaha- 
buddin, in his turn, has played a 
major role in putting the grievances 
across in forceful language. An 
example from the January issue of 
Muslim India “Muslim Indians have 
to sit up and work out a strategy of 
survival. This strategy ought to 
have a political and economic, a 
social and an educational compo¬ 
nent. Each component has to be 
implemented, each sector to be 
planned: each shceme launched by 
the government has to be moni¬ 
tored, every deprivation has to be 
made up, every injustice has to be 
fought, every discrimination has to 
be resisted, every misinformation 
has to be corrected...* 

It is against thisemotivebackdrop 
that the Babari Masjid movement 
has spread its aura during the past 
year. Though the apex organisation 
of the Muslim community—the Ma- 
jlis-e-Mushawarat—was founded as 
early as 1964, its appeal, till early 
last year, was limited only to the 
diehard among the faithfuls. But the 
imbroglio over the mosque witnes* 
sed a mushrooming of Babari Mas¬ 
jid Action Committees—one in 
^tar Pradesh, another in Delhi, yet 
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another calling itself the Central 
Action Committee In the middle of 
last year, these were finally welded 
into the All India Babari Masjid 
Conference, to be duly recognised 
by the Mushawarat. 

Recently, when the Conference 
sent out 1,500 invitations to Muslim 
notables, including legislators, to 
attend its conference in Delhi, as 
many as 500 of the invitees turned 
up—despite appeals from most 
Muslim ministers at the Centre, 
whom Shahabuddm derisively calls 
"\sarkari Muslims” And, though the 
Jamaat-e-Islami’s actual mem¬ 
bership has been more or less sta¬ 
tionary at 4,000, Its ‘sympathisers' 
have spurted from three lakhs in 


Uttar Pradesh in 1984 to four lakhs 
now, and from one lakh in Kerala in 
1984 to two lakhs now. 

Nor could a communal Muslim 
group ever boast of such a wide 
base, having drawn its convenors 
from virtually all political parties, 
including Muzaffar Hussein Kac- 
choclivi, a former Congress(I) MP, 
and Azam Khan, a sitting L^k Dal 
MLA, from Uttar Pradesh. And, in 
tandem with the renewed spurt in 
the Muslim movement in north In¬ 
dia, there was a proliferation of the 
communal groups in Maharashtra. 
The newly-formed Student Islamic 
Movement (SIM) had appeared on 
the forefront as early as last year, 
having observed the 1986 Republic 


Day by hoisting black flags at 
Amaravati, Akola, Nagpur, Bhiwan- 
di and Borivli. The Muslim Sena at 
Pune and the Muslim Youth League 
at Nanded are now formidable 
forces, together with the Tipu Sul¬ 
tan Sanghathana at Jalna and the 
Taj Youth Welfare Association at 
Buldana. 

“The embryonic communal orga¬ 
nisations,” prophesies Arif Moham¬ 
mad Khan, “are not just letterheads: 
they herald the beginning of a his¬ 
torical process, that of the renewal 
of communal politics four decades 
after independence.” 

Like Khan, there are many other 
moderates, confused by the succes¬ 
sion of events, who accuse the Rajiv 


‘Non-participation in the Republic Day 
celebrations is legal’ 

The occupation of the Babari Masjid is a symbol of the upsurge of 
chauvinism, says Syed Shahabuddin 


Syed Shahabuddin, greying 
and balding at 51, is only inciden¬ 
tally the general secretary of the 
Janata Party. He is indeed the 
enfant terrible of Muslim politics 
m India, and the sole author of its 
present high-voltuge manifesta¬ 
tion-witnessed with the com¬ 
mencement of the agitation over 
the throwing open of the gates of 
the Babari Masjid to Hindu wor¬ 
shippers on 1 February last year. 
Excerpts from his interview 

Q Are you worked up solely 
lover the Babari Masjid^ 

A: The continued occupation of 
the Babari Masjid is only a sym¬ 
bol of the upsurge of chauvin¬ 
ism The real threat lies else¬ 
where. 

Q Where? 

A- To the religious identity of 
the Muslims. 

Q Are you rejemng to the 
Unijorm Civil Code? 

A- Yes. And much more. All 
factors combined together cre¬ 
ate a psychological impact which 
is distinct from physical or eco¬ 
nomic insecurity. 

Q; An insult to the Republic 
Day celebrations is an insult to 
th& Constitution. Your com- 


A: The Republic Day functions 
are organised by the government 
of the day. We have a right to 
protest against the government 
of the day—a right which is en¬ 
shrined in the Constitution itself. 
We are not insulting the Con¬ 
stitution. Why should we? Non¬ 
participation in the official Re¬ 
public Day celebrations is legal. 
It is also an ethical means of 
expressing our agony over the 
conversion of a historical monu¬ 
ment. 

Q; But, by your action, you're 
embarrassing the government of 
Rajiv Gandhi even though he had 
gone along with you on the Shah 
Bano case. 

A. Well, if you are referring to 
the Divorce Bill, that was indeed 
a minor issue. It was only a 
hundredth part of the Muslim 
Personal Law. But what is hap¬ 
pening now? Why is there a sud¬ 
den talk of the Uniform Civil 
Code? Why is the government of 
the day allowing such talk? 

Q; The Prime Minister is on 
record that the Babari Masjid 
issue is a state subject. 

A; Very strange. We know 
very well that the chief minis¬ 
ters as we have now will not even 


swat a ny on their faces without 
a green signal from the Delhi 
darbar. But, apart from this, why 
should he (the Prime Minister)' 
think that it is a state subject? In 
1949, when the mosque was first 
desecrated, both Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel were involved 
in sorting matters out. 

Q; When, and how, did your 
involvement with the Babari 
Masjid movement begin? 

A: In March 198S, I visited 
Faizabad, and was apalled by the 
17 feet by 21 feet separate plat¬ 
form at the mosque, which proc¬ 
laimed; ‘This is Ram Janam 
Bhoomi’. I was also aghast by the 
manner in which the government 
conducted itself in the whole 
affair. On 1 February last year, 
the court order was im¬ 
plemented within 20 minutes. 
That too in the presence of a full 
complement of television crew! 

Q: Do you thank your stars that 
you're still a member qf the Jana¬ 
ta Party? 

A: Why? My party is a demo¬ 
cratic party. If they (the lead¬ 
ership) take disciplinary action 
against me, I shall at least have 
^he right to reply. 

Intervtewed by Somit Mltm 






iAA \M SrOH^ 


Gandhi administration of having i 
pursued a pussyfooting policy, a i 
tendency of jumping the gun and 
dithering afterwards. Rajiv Gan- | 
dhi’s original mistake, they say, was ; 
to cave in under fundamentalist I 
pressure in the wake of the Shah ! 
Bano judgement last vear, and to ' 
legislate the Muslim Women (Pro- i 
tection of Rights on Divorce) Bill ! 
even at the cost of alienating the 
secular opinion within the commun¬ 
ity. “Rajiv Gandhi is paying the 
price for his spineless policies last 
year,” says Saifuddiii Chowdhurv. 
the young Marxist MP from West 
Bengal, who had dominated the 
Shah Bano debate in the Lok Sahha 
last year. 

Whether a show of strength at 
that stage would have pre-empted a 
major build-up such as the one in 
recent times is, at best, open to 
questions. But, beyond all doubt, the 
fact remains that Rajiv Gandhi has 
proved himself to be more amen¬ 
able to persuasion by the commun¬ 
ity than political persuasion A Mus¬ 
lim Congress(I) MP confessed that 
the Prime Minister would consult ■ 
“men like Maulana Ah Mian” rather , 
than “us” on the issues confronting | 
the community, and that “tor the ' 
first time, the Muslim issue is being j 
looked at in an atmosphere which is I 
divorced from politics” i 

Its upshot can be dangerous For 
the first time perhaps, the entire 
range of attitudes and responses of 
the community are being formu¬ 
lated in the quiet seclusion of the 
Islamic seminaries, such as the one | 
at Nadwa, on which neither the | 
government nor the political parties j 
have any control. The weightless- | 
ness of the Muslim political lead- j 
ership has been accentuated by the | 
growing militancy of the fly-by- , 
night organisations, often flush with 
funds of dubious origin. And the 
failure of the community to prosper 
as a whole has bred a kind of cynic¬ 
ism which can only leapfrog in the 
present depoliticised atmosphere. 

The storm over the Dabari Masjid 
is only the mascot of the present 
revolt and its unfurling banner. 
Even at this stage, Rajiv Gandhi can 
put the lid on the simmering discon¬ 
tent by ordering quick action, and 
thereby depriving the movement of 
its symbol. But he is dragging his 
feet, and allowing the mosque to 
become the temple of doom. 

Sumit Mitra with reports from 
Olga Tellis, Bombay 


Syed Shahabuddin: An able 
follower of Jinnab 

S yed Shahabuddin insists that he is a secularist. But the communal 
nature of his secularism comes through most clearly in his 
rejoinder to M.J. Akbar, published in The Telegraph and reprinted by 
the Illustrated Weekly. Shahabuddin made two important points. 
First, he said, India is a mosaic. And second, the Muslim identity is 
under hostile pressure from the chauvinistic elements in the Hindu 
community. 

Boih points have worrying implications. To say that India is a 
mosaic suggests that it consists, like a mosaic, of dead stones that do 
not interact. The difference is crucial because if a group of people 
I believe that their interests are in harmony with another group of 

i people, then a common outlook will emerge through interaction. If 
I they perceive that their 

I interests are different, 

I then tension and conflicts 

I will emerge. To survive in 

I peace, India has to be a 

j melting pot, not a mosaic. 

I All nation-builders have 
i tried to emphasise the 

commonness of Islam and 
Hinduism. In the mediev¬ 
al period there were con¬ 
structive attempts to 
emphasise this through 
the Bhakti and Sufi move¬ 
ments. 

Those who have not done this have failed as secularists. Aurangzeb 
emphasised the separateness of the religions. So did Maulana 
Mohammed Ali who saw India as a 'federation of faiths'. With that 
perception, Mohammed Ali who started out as a nationalist ended up 
as a communalist. 

Despite the efforts of Aurangzeb, Hindus and Muslims were not 
divided. In 1857, the mutineers installed Bahadur Shah Zafar as 
Emperor of India without regard to his being a Muslinri. But during 
the British period, the commonality of the two religions was 
submerged and the British rulers encouraged Muslim and Hindu 
communalists. They succeeded in imposing the ‘mosaic’ view, and in 
1947, part of this mosaic fell off. 

When Shahabuddin uses phrases like ‘Muslim India’ and ‘Muslim 
Indians’, he is reinforcing the mosaic view and fostering religious 
separatism among Muslims. Such communalism fosters a similar 
feeling among Hindus—one communalism feeds on another. 

Shahabuddin also exaggerates the strength of Hindu chauvinists to 
make his case stronger. In any event, his concern does not seem to be 
too much with the economic status of Muslims. So far, he has 
launched only two movements: to win the right of prayer in the 
archaeologically-protected Safdarjung tomb, and on the Babari 
Masjid issue. In focussing on religious demands he is following in the 
footsteps of M.A. Jinnah, who learnt that to earn a mass following you 
need to arouse religious sentiments. Jinnah’s slogan was ‘Islam is in 
danger’, Shahabuddin's is ‘the Muslim identity is under hostile 
pressure’. The very real economic problem faced by the Muslim lose 
out to religious rabble-rousing. 

It was only a small step for Jinnah to move on to say, ‘Muslims 
cannot live with Hindus’. Does Shahabuddin realise what the logical 
next step for him is? 

Kewal Varma 
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The party is over 

I 

! Mcnakd (j an din's San jay Vichar Manch is a spent force 


F or all practical purposes, the 
party is over. The local office 
of the Sanjay Vichar Manch 
(SV^M) on Park Street, near 
Delhi's Ram Manohar Lohia 
! Hospital IS deserted. The billboard, 
I with a photograph of Sanjay Gandhi 
I at the entrance has disappeared. “It 
has been blown away by the wind,” 
said a dishevelled .1 N. Mishra, the 
occupant of the house and one of the 
party’s general secretaries. Another 
general secretary, Akbar “Dumpy” 
Ahmed, Menaka (iandhi’s closest 
lieutenant, has gone away to Kashi- 
pur. and now “operates” from Luck¬ 
now, Maganbhai Barot 
is in Ahmedabad, Kalp- 
nath Sonkar, another 
prominent member 
and former party MP, 
is based in Basti, and 
the party leader Mena¬ 
ka Gandhi is trying her 
best to rehabilitate 
herself by seeking 
friends among her one¬ 
time foes: the Janata 
Party on the one hand, 
and the Indira loyalists 
on the other. Most of 
her time these days is 
spent in reading and 
writing for newspap¬ 
ers and magazines. She 
occasionally visits her 
Rajdhani Traders 
office in Rajendra 
Place, the party office 
on Barakhamba Road, 
friends, relatives and 
politicians, but is al¬ 
ways back home for 
lunch and a siesta. She 
does some travelling 
too, we learnt. "I wish 
you’d spoken to me a 
week back. I’m going 
to be terribly busy for 
the next few days. To¬ 
day, I was having a 
meeting with some 
people from Gujarat. 

On 18 January, I have 
to go to Chandigarh to 
attend a convention, 
and on the 20th, I have 
to go to Gujarat.” 


What is she up to? “Well, I am not 
lying low. It’s just that I don’t want 
to talk...” she told Sunday, coming 
up to the wrought iron gates of her 
4-A Maharani Bagh house to apolo¬ 
gise for not granting an interview 
Is she going to join the Janata Par¬ 
ty? She shook her head and smiled: 
“I keep reading about it in the 
papers.” Later, we persisted on the 
telephone: What is the state of her 
party? Is she still doing any political 
work? “Depends on what you call 
political work. And besides, the 
state of the party is not something I 
can tell you about off hand,” Has she 


! been in touch with Karnataka CM R. 
! K. Hegde? I have been in touch with 
I him in the same way that I have 
; been in touch with other politi- 
: clans.” Is she still being harassed by 
the government?** Yes, it goes on, 
but that’s another matter.” Is it true 
that she had been through a spell of 
bad luck, that her dog had fallen ill, 
that she had developed back trouble 
and her son, Varun, was not keeping 
welP “What rubbish.” Is she having 
any problems with her business? 
“No, none at all.” Did she seriously 
think anything would come out of 
parties like the newly-formed 
National Socialist Congress? The 
question was met with a frosty si¬ 
lence. 

Menaka Gandhi’s latest public 
appearance, in fact, was as a guest 
speaker at the launching of the 
National Socialist Congress—sup¬ 
posedly an umbrella 
organisation of Indira 
loylists—at a conven¬ 
tion at Vithalbhai Patel 
house on 6 January, 
1987. The convention, 
called by Pranab 
Mukherjee, and 
attended by Sisir Bose, 
Prakash Mehrotra, 
Gundu Rao, and K. P. 
Unnikrishnan, among 
others, was part of an 
attempt to forge a vin¬ 
tage Congress front in 
alliance with the Jana¬ 
ta Party. Menaka Gan¬ 
dhi attended the con¬ 
vention, as one Janata 
Party leader put it, “As 
a prelude to joint ac¬ 
tion and eventual mer¬ 
ger of the Sanjay 
Manch with the 
National Socialist Con¬ 
gress.” Apparently, 
her attempt to join the 
Janata Party had failed 
and in her search for 
fresh political moor¬ 
ings, she had found the 
Indira loyalists easier 
to get along with and 
work among than the 
Janata Party workers, 
who are bitter about 
the Emergency. In 
fact, socialists in the 
Janata Party were all 
along opposed to her 
joining, even though 
the party president 



Does anyone remember 
Menaka Qandhi? 
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Chandra Shekhar was willing to for¬ 
give and forget the past. Those most 
hostile to her are the youth leaders 
of the Janata Party. One prominent 
Yuva Janata leader said: T do not 
think she can be of any use to our 
party. How can we work with some¬ 
one like her?” 

I n her speech at the convention, 

Menaka Gandhi launched a sca¬ 
thing attack on the government. She 
said that Rajiv Gandhi had deviated 
from the path of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi and their prog¬ 
ressive policies. (Her new-found 
love for socialism, which is obvious¬ 
ly in keeping with the stated objec- i 
tives of the National Socialist Con- ; 
gress, is a break from the original i 
policy of the SVM which was pro- ! 
private sector and swore to be a | 
party “neither of the left nor right”.) | 

She said that while Indira Gandhi I 
had a vision of how develop the 

country, “our new Prime Minister is | Days of glory: Menaka Gandhi at a meeting in Lucknow 
busy in marking a series of funny i 

experimentations”. The Anti- ' the 1985 Assembly polls were the j Owing to an electoral adjustment 

Defection Bill had allegedly been promise to tackle unemployment I with the Telugu Desam Party in the 

passed “not because he (Rajiv Gan- ; and to eradicate corruption. Other j Assembly elections in Andhra 
dhi) attached high moral values to : issues discussed in the manifesto Pradesh, four of its candidates, 
the matter but just to turn his legis- were educational and electoral re- Mrityunjaya, Prakash Rao, San , 
lators into bonded labour”. She forms and the creation of a ministry I jeeva Rao and (iangayya, got * 

pointed out that Indira Gandhi had for the youth. Despite arguing for j elected Bur they all lost their seats ! 

raised the slogan of self-reliance the incentives to the private sector, I in 1985. In the 1984 Tok Sahha ! 

and during her time, finance minis- the SVM claimed that it would be | elections too, the Manch was wiped 

ter Pranab Mukherjee had built up ; neither leftist nor rightist. j out But the party still claims to j 

enormous foreign exchange re- ' The party was set up with an | exist; “We still have units in all | 

serves which had been frittered extravagant hope: that it would i states, except the north-east,” said ' 

away. “Besides,” she added with a draw out disgruntled elements from J. N Mishra. “We are strongest in j 

hint of bitternejs, “v/e see so many the Congress(I). Two MPs switched i UP and Bihar. Most of our leaders i 

second-rate foreign companies, over from the Congress(I). Akbar i are busy with local problems ” The i 
especially Italian ones, which have | “Dumpy” Ahrned became one of the four former MBAs in Andhra 
entered the Indian market today, to I two general secretaries. He had j Pradesh, Mishra said, were still 
the detriment oi the Indian eco- been Sanjay Gandhi’s classmate in | with the party. “We had contested ; 




nomy.” She also said that the Punjab 
accord had led to an escalation of 
violence in the state. The govern¬ 
ment’s pro-Western stance and its 
neglect of the basic needs of hous¬ 
ing and education, she said, would 
take India into the 21st century only 
as a weak and impoverished coun¬ 
try. Almost everything the new 
leadership was embarking on is a 
negation of Indira Gandhi’s efforts 
to strengthen the country, she re- ^ 
marked. | 

The SVM was launched as a poli¬ 
tical party in April 1983. The party 
manifesto, which had been drawn 
up in consultation with top econom¬ 
ists, planned to concentrate on the 
unemployed youth. The two main 
planks on which the party had 
fought the 1984 Lok Sabha poll and 


I Doon School and Menaka’s closest 
aide. Another general secretary, 
J.N. Mishra, formerly a PA to Indira 
Gandhi, succeeded in bringing in 
one MLA from Bihar. The party 
i began holding conventions. Then 
began the wooing of Menaka. When 
she applied for a succession certifi¬ 
cate to administer the property of 
her late husband, she was able to gel 
it without much difficulty. Nobody 
in the Nehru-Gandhi household ob¬ 
jected. Menaka was allowed to move 
into the new house built on a plot ot I 
land Sanjay owned in Maharani ' 
Bagh. The SVM, however, continued 
to hold out—till the elections in 1984 
and 1985. * 

The pinnacle of the party’s short | 
career came in 1982 when it had not i 
yet been set up on a national level. I 


the corporation elections in Gujarat j 
and won 11 seats, and two other 1 
independents supported by the ' 
Manch also won,” said SVM mem- ■ 
ber Vijay Sood. He added that the ' 
Manch has decided to support Devi | 
Lai’s Haryana Sangharsh Samiti in 
the coming Assembly poll in | 
Haryana All was not over yet, he j 
seemed to say. A Manch worker was | 
more forthcoming: “Menaka is still ! 
hoping for a political break,” he i 
said. “Perhaps an invitation to join 
the Janata Party or Pranab Mukher- 
jee’s party will come Let’s see what 
happens. Our party is more or less 
closed now. We may merge with 
another party before the next elec¬ 
tions ” 

I 

Nirmal Mitra j 
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C'OMPANILS 


Still in the dock 

The Hombay High Court allows the trial of the 
Kirloskars to proeeed unhindered 


Tl 


he Bombay Hij^h Court early 
this month rejected the two writ 
petitions filed by Kirloskar 
I Brothers Limited, Kirloskar Prop- 
i rietory Limited and others against 
I the Union of India and the collector 
' of central excise and customs, Pune, 
asking for a stay on the adjudication 
proceedings under Section II-A of 
the Central Excise and Salt Act, 
1944. Jii'dices P.B. Sawant and V.S. 
Kotwal ' ejected both petitions and 
I s a 1 d that the petitioners’ 
apprehensions were “misplaced” 
because the affidavit filed on behalf 
of the Union of India and the central 
excise department categorically 
staged that the latter would not use 
in the trial any of the statements 
made by the petitioners in the ad¬ 
judication proceedings. 

The judges further said that the 
Act permitted both adjudication and 
criminal prosecution simultaneous¬ 
ly. To slay proceedings and wait till 
a criminal trial along with all the 
appeals right upto the highest court 
are over—w’hich is bound 
to lake a preity long 
time— would not be justi¬ 
fied, they ruled, adding 
that both the proceedings 
had been started by the 
public authorities tor a 
public purpose and neith¬ 
er of them can be said to 
be mala fide. As such, it 
would be neither in the 
interest of justice nor m 
the public interest to stay 
adjudication proceedings 
Allowing the 

authorities “to proceed 
according to law”, the 
court held that any contrary prece¬ 
dent created in the present case 
would hold up all adjudication pro¬ 
ceedings w^hich may be, at present, 
pending before the authorities. 

It may be recalled that in January 
1986, the assistant collector of cen¬ 
tral excise, Pune, had issued a show- 
cause notice dated 15 January, 1986, 


to Kirloskar Brothers Limited and 
36 others alleging contravention of 
certain provisions of the Central 
Excise Rules. 1944, with intentional 
mala fide motive by suppression of 
material facts. It charged them with 
evasion of central excise duty from 
1 January, 1981, to 30 November, 
1985, to the tune of Rs 5.43 crores. 



So far, S.L. Kirloskar, the 
octogenarian head of the clan, 
has shown no interest in 
choosing the soft option of 
filing an apology 


According to the excise author¬ 
ities, the assessable value of a pro¬ 
duct manufactured by an assessee 
is declared by him to the central 
excise department. Once the central 
excise authorities, after examining 
the price list, satisfy themselves 
and approve of the declaration, the 
assessee has to determine the cen- 


I tral excise duty. He can clear his 
goods from the factory only after he 
has paid the duty so determined. 

According to the chargesheet, the 
Kirlo^^kars are alleged to have “de¬ 
liberately” declared lower prices 
and violated the provisions of Rule 
9(1) and Rule 173(0 read with Sec¬ 
tion 11(A) of the Central Excise and 
Salt Act. The 37 accused parties 
allegedly declared the price of her¬ 
metically-sealed compressors of 
different models during the period 
from 1 January, 1981, to 31 October, 
1983, at a figure which was “uneco¬ 
nomic”. 

In course of investigation, a list 
showing the actual cost data of 
different models of compressors, 
which had been actually worked out 
as an internal document and kept 
away presumably for internal gui¬ 
dance, was recovered. It is said that 
when confronted, the accused 
admitted that the price list reco¬ 
vered from the Karad factory 
showed cost data of the various 
models of compressors at 
higher levels than the 
pi ice declared to the cen¬ 
tral excise authorities. 

On 22 October, 1983, the 
company circulated a let¬ 
ter on the revision of 
prices of hermetically- 
sealed compressors and 
under instructions from 
the vice-chairman of Kir¬ 
loskar Brothers, the fol¬ 
lowing directions were 
issued: all field officers 
were to charge Rs 40 per 
compressor towards 
equivalent freight in their 
bills. Over and above, the following 
charges were to be recovered from 
customers: Rs 85 per compressor 
of AE model, Rs 210 for AHR-13 
model, and Rs 13S for other models. 
By adopting this modus operandi, 
the company (till 1 November, 1983) 
allegedly succeeded in getting the 
rightful price which it ought to have 
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received for the sale of compress¬ 
ors, and at the same time, success¬ 
fully “defrauded" the central excise 
department by “evading" payment 
of excise duty, runs the charge. 

The plaintiff department ahso 
claims that charges were recovered 
from buyers on account of inspec¬ 
tion, testing, packing, repacking, 
project charges, visit charges, etc. 
Yet they had cross-checked with a 
number of cu.stomers who had 
stated “in unmistakable terms" that 
no such services were rendered to 
them although charges under these 
heads had been collected from 
them. During the period under ques¬ 
tion, more than Rs one crore had 
been collected by way of warranty 
charges, with the “profits" allegedly 
going to Kirloskar Brothers who 
had originally launched the scheme 
This objective was alleged to have 
been achieved by repatriating the 
amount under the head of repair 
charges, staff charges and other 
administrative charges 

These are some of the more se¬ 
rious charges made by the excise 
authorities in their complaint which 
runs into 28 closely-typed pages. 
With the stay order having been 
lifted, these charges will now be 
brought to court and the sifting of 
evidence will begin. 

Meanwhile, the FERA case in 
which Kirloskar Oil Engine Limited 
(KOEL) was earlier acquitted by the 
chief judical magistrate, Pune, will 
come up for hearing in the Bombay 
High Court on 15 February. The 
enforcement directorate had gone 
in appeal before the Bombay High 
Court under express instructions 
from the Union finance minister. In 
this case, KOEL had entered into an 
agreement with the West German 
firm, F.H. Schule GmbH, in which 
the non-resident interest was raised 
from five per cent to 52.5 per cent 

The industrial house of Kirloskars 
is therefore locked in legal combat 
with the revenue and law enforce¬ 
ment authorities on more than one 
front. Litigation with the govern¬ 
ment can be an expensive exercise 
not only in terms of money but also 
by way of opportunity cost. So far, 
S.L. Kirloskar, the octogenarian 
head of the clan, has shown no 
interest in choosing the soft option 
of filing an apology. Very shortly, 
the curtains will be raised on what 
might well prove to be the corporate 
cause celebre of 1987. 

Olga Tellts 


PUBLIC SKCTOR 

Mderless and adrift 

C/owninicnf has yet to appoint (hief exemtives for l4conipantes 


I i^ublic sector undertaking’s have 
1 J come in for a good deal of stick 
I in recent months. The Prime Minis- 
I ter has even gone to the extent of 
I saying recently that “robbing the 
poor” to pay for “the inefficiency of 
! the public sector is not socialism” 

. Well said’ But. then, it is strange 
that a concerned government has 
I allowed 14 public sector units under 
I the department of public enter 
, prises (l)PE) to remain topless for 
i periods rant»mg from two to 17 
I months (see box). 

The delays in the appointments to 
the top posts appear to be largely a 


level-two posts,” 

The list of appointments aw^aiting 
the approval of the bureaucracy is 
staggering. As on 31 December, 
I 1986, there were 86 board-level 
vacancies Of these, recommenda¬ 
tions for nine level-one and 11 level- 
two posts were lying with the 
! cabinet committee on appointments, 
; while nine level-one and 25 level- 
; two positions awaited the approval 
of the ministries or departments 
concerned. There were also cases in 
which appointments had been 
approved by the cabinet committee 
but the appointees had yet U) join- 


iho. 
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Situations vacant! 
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I 


result of bureaucratic sloth. The 
Public Enterprises Selection Board 
(PESB), which is responsible for the 
selection of top executives in the 
public sector, claims to have sent its 
recommendations for all posts ex¬ 
cept two level-one posts (chief ex¬ 
ecutives) and 12 level-two posts 
(board-level appointments). Howev¬ 
er, the final approval and appoint¬ 
ment rests with the ministries con¬ 
cerned and the cabinet committee 
on appointments. Said a member of 
the PESB, “We have sent in our 
recommendations quite sometime 
back for all hut two level-one and 12 


these included 25 level-one and 61 
level-two posts. 

Given the importance of filling up 
board-level vacancies in order to 
ensure the efficient functioning of 
the public sector units, the PESB 
meets twice a week—on Thursdays 
and Fridays. A report on the number 
of vacancies and the progress made 
in the selection of suitable people to 
fill these is submitted at the begin¬ 
ning of each month. Quarterly re¬ 
ports are also sent to the govern¬ 
ment regarding the posts that fall 
vacant due to superannuation. Both 
the PESB and the government, thus, 
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mean to keep a strict watch on the 
situations falling vacant 
It has been the policy of the PESB 
to involve the government in the 
I selection process. Unfortunately, in 
! a large number of cases this has 
I resulted in inordinate delays Nor 
j mally, it lakes the PESB three 
weeks from the date of advertise¬ 
ment to finalise a recommendation. 
The candidates are assessed on the 
basis of their performance in the 
interview with the PESB, their con¬ 
fidential reports, and their contribu¬ 
tion to the line of activity as shown 
by their track records. The adminis¬ 
trative ministries or departments 
under whose jurisdiction the public 
enterprise falls are requested to 
send their nominations (the PESB 
accords first priority to such candi¬ 
dates) to the PESB However, the 
departments or ministries frequent¬ 
ly make additions and alterations in 
their lis! of nominees. This also 
causes delays. 

Of the 14 topless units, one has 
had a vacancy since August 1984 
and two other posts have remained 1 


Fourteen topless units 


The following companies 
under the department of public 
enterprises have been without 
chief executives since the dates 
mentioned in brackets: 

• Braithwaite and Company Ltd 
(1 September, 1986) 

• Tannery and Footwear Cor¬ 
poration (28 August, 1984) 

• Bharat Process and Mechanic¬ 
al Engineers Ltd (31 August, 
1985) 

• Bharat Opthalmic Glass Ltd (8 
August, 1986) 

• Bharat Yantra Nigam Ltd (new 
post) 

• Bharat Bhari Udvog Ltd (new 
post) 


• Hindustan Paper Corporation 
(1 August, 1986) 

• Triveni Structurals (post kept 
in abeyance and revived on 31 
July, 1986) 

• Bharat Wagon and Engineer¬ 
ing Company (1 August, 1986) 

• Bharat Heavy Plate and Ves¬ 
sels Ltd (6 October, 1986) 

• Bharat Leather Corporation 
(18 November, 1986) 

• Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd (18 
January, 1985) 

• Bengal Immunity Ltd (15 May, 
1986) 

• Smith Stanistreet Phar¬ 
maceuticals Ltd (1 October, 
1986) 


unfilled since January and August 
1985 The 38 units under the DPE 
are supposed to mobilise Rs 2,158 
crores during the Seventh Plan 
period, they have only succeeded in 
mobilising a paltry sum of Rs 400 


crores during the first two years 
of the plan. With so many unfts 
headless, it will be a Herculean task 
for them to mobilise the remaining 
Rs 1,758 crores by 1990. 

Nirmal Mitra 


AVIAI ION 

Cabs in the sky 

/ he air taxi scheme, if cleared hr the cabinet, will hnn^ wnnd falls for NR Is 


F or a person in a hurry the answer 
is air taxis. The government will¬ 
ing, it should soon be possible to hop 
into one of these aircraft as easily as 
one does in a cab and then be up, up 
and away. At the moment the gov¬ 
ernment is in two minds about 
allowing private participation in 
civil aviation But by all indications, 
both Indian entrepreneurs as well 
as interested NRls will be permitted ; 
to operate a non-scheduled charter I 
plane service that will link 55 air- ' 
fields in the country. ! 

It was Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- i 
dhi who first mooted the idea at a j 
parliamentary consultative commit¬ 
tee meeting. Soon afterwards, the 
civil aviation ministry took up the 
question of permitting NRIs to in¬ 
vest in the air taxi scheme with the 
finance ministry which last year 
reportedly cleared the project on 
the condition that profits would not 
be repatriated by the NRIs. A per¬ 
sistent Jagdish Tytler, minister for 


civil aviation, finally ensured that 
the scheme was referred to the 
cabinet 

What separates the NRI from the 
pot of gold now is the cabinet’s 
hesitation to give the go-ahead to 
the civil aviation minister’s sugges¬ 
tions. Mr Tytler, however, appears 
to be optimistic about the final deci¬ 
sion being favourable. At a recent 
function in Delhi, he announced. “If 
anyone wants to start operating air 
taxis with his own aircraft, I’ll get 
him the licence within four hours.’’ 
Many, apparently, took the minister 
at his words, for 70 enquiries have 
already come in, a senior official of 
the civil aviation ministry told Sun¬ 
day. Over a dozen of the interested 
parties are NRIs—mostly from the 
USA. Among the big names in the 
Indian corporate world who have 
reportedly expressed their eager- 
Dornier aircraft: taking off in .now diractlona 


ness in operating air taxis are the 
Ludhiana-based Oswal group and 
the Goa-based Chowgules as well as 
the Oberoi hotel group. 

Besides the question of repatria¬ 
tion of profits, another thorny issue 
pending cabinet clearance is per¬ 
mission to import aircraft for use as 
air taxis. The interested NRIs are 
learnt to be insisting that they be 
allowed full freedom in deciding 
whether to use imported or indige¬ 
nously made aircraft. Of the dozen 
NRIs who have sent feelers, only 
about two or three are willing to use 
the domestically available 19-seater 
Dorniers. 

A big question is whether the 
proposed scheme will affect the 
public sector’s “rent-a-plane” ser¬ 
vice. Vayudoot chief Harsh Var- 
dhan sunnily says, “No fears. We 
use aircraft for 2,800 hours a year. 
No individual air taxi operator can 
go beyond 1,200-1,500 hours a year 
So the per-hour cost is bound to be 
much cheaper in our case.” The 
government, however, does appear 
to be a trifle worried about the 
competition. Perhaps this explains 
the aviation ministry’s stipulation 
that the fare charged by air taxis 
would not be less than the fare 
charged by a Vayudoot flight over 
the same distance. 

Patralekha Chatterjee 
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Missing the Third Wave 


T he ramifications of the proposed nationwide 
strike of all central public sector undertakings 
on 21 January are far deeper than the obvious 
one of loss of discipline and productivity. In the 
broader perspective, this ridiculous frivolity will 
seriously impede India’s effort to catch up with 
the Third Wave. 

Going by Alvin Toffler’s nomenclature, the 
First Wave developed when man discovered 
agricultural technology—the process began ab¬ 
out 4,000 years ago—and switched to senlements 
from a “hunting and gathering” nomadic society. 
The Second Wave arrived in the 19th century 
with the advent of industrial organisations. The 
Third Wave, says Toffler, began from around two 
decades ago, triggered by the invention of the 
microchip. 

Each wave brought in its wake a social revolu¬ 
tion. Each heralded the demise of a previous 
social structure and its values, giving rise to new' 
structures and values. Not surprisingly, 
businesses have been an 
integral part of the tur¬ 
moil at each juncture: 
many were caught unpre¬ 
pared in facing the new 
demands for innovation 
and specialisation. In¬ 
deed, analysts agree that 
most businesses still view 
the world in industrial 
Second Wave terms of 
tight market control, em¬ 
ployees rather than 
corporate partners, low 
cost inputs, simplified tasks and routine manage¬ 
ment, giving the market what it will bear and 
little or no innovation. 

But the single most important change, perhaps, 
that has occurred is the overhauled role of the 
middle manager. No longer is he a bureaucrat 
primarily concerned with the supervision of 
workers and business systems. Today, the mana¬ 
ger’s prime concern is motivation and project 
management; The need for labour and land, as 
known during the industrial era, is lessening. 
Rigid and planned structures are no longer 
highly valued. 

In India, the need of the hour is to learn to 
recognise and adjust to new value systems such 
as these. We have to catch up with lost time. The 
Third Wave, based on information and electronic 
technology, will mature and become clearly 
dominant in the next ten years. Third Wave 
business corporations must react with speed, 
trust, efficiency and effectiveness, as commenta¬ 
tor H. Alan Raymond pointed out in Futurist 


WHITE COLLAR 



Sujoy Gupta 


recently. , . 

Grossly unjustified bickerings created to 
' further narrow objectives will only keep India 
floundering in the First and Ihe Second Wave. 


At a glance 


DIVIDENDS 


; Kothari Industrial Corpn.: l)i 

i vidfpd skipptul for voar ended 30 
.hine. I<f86 

Kothari Orient lA*asing and Ki- 
tiancc' 16' f (1? ( ) pro ruia lor 
vear ended 31 AuMU'.t, 19S6 | 

\ahar Spinning Mills:’0'\ lor , 
19S.S.S6 i 

Rasoi' 20' ( isaind toi \'ear t'nded 1 
31 December. 10K6 | 



Bhopal Paper and Boards- .1 ^>2 

lakh egmtv .shat es of Rs ten eat b 
at pai on 28 Janiiarv 


PROJECTS 


Continental V'alves: Setting up a 
plant to manufacture pneumati¬ 
cally and electrically operated 
control valves, 

Greenfield Proce.ssed Foods: R.s 
2 40-crore project lor processing 
readv lo cal protein food items 
in packeted form. 

Mariithi (Rildstar- Ks 6 75 crore 
silk vain reeling plant with in.stal- 
led capacitv ol 2.40() ends at Penu- 
konda, AP 

Kuashi 1 ertilisers: Rs 175 lakh 
proiect al I,;jkhmapur. Maharash¬ 
tra, manutacture single super- 
platsphate iSSP) . 


Ganesh Ren/oplast: Five lakh 
equity shares of Ks ten each at 
pai Dfi 28 .laiuiarv 
Maruthi Goldstar: 13 lakh equity 
shares ot Rs ten eat h at par on ^ 
February 

, National Steel Industries. 28 lakh 
' equity shares of Ks ten each lor 
(ash al par in February 
Pleasant Hotels- Will enter mar¬ 
ket on 2^ .January for subscription 
; totalling Rs 123 7S lakhs 
I 'rrimurti Synthetics: 6 90 lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each al 
I par on 5 February 


RESULTS 


Essar Shipping; Cii'oss income Rs 
50 31 Cl ores tRs 42 .56 crorcs) for 
veai-untied 31 December, 1986. 
Ciross profit Rs 19 11 crores (Ks 
19 q.l Cl ores) and net profit Rs 
■* 19 crores (Rs 6 96 crorcs) 
Kothari Industrial Corpn.: Tur¬ 
nover Ks 72 54 crores vKs 69 20 
crores) for year ended 30 .lunc, 
1986 Profit before interest and 
depreciation Rs v5 JO core.s R.s 6 62 
crores) 
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BOOK g XTRACT 

Business and politics 

The husinessman-politician nexus is not a closed world. In 
this extract from Indira Gandhi: Reminiscences, 
industrialist K.K. Birta writes about relations between 
industrialists and ministers, the Emergency and the days of 
the Janata government 


M y warm relationship 
with Indiraji was not 
liked by many high-ups 
in the Janata Party. 
George Fernandes was 
one of them. 

I had never met (yeorge Fer¬ 
nandes though he had called on my 
father twice or thrice in 
Bombay That was before he 
became a minister. Fer¬ 
nandes could never forgive 
anyone v ho was close to In¬ 
diraji. Sojn after he became 
a minister he was called to a 
function of the FICCI. Dur¬ 
ing the course of his address 
he lost no time in calling 
J.R.D Tata and myself 
“rats”. The Janata govern¬ 
ment as a whole began 
persecuting supporters of 
Indira Gandhi. 

An astrologer used to visit 
my house in Calcutta from 
time to time. 1 have had 
mixed luck with astrologers. 
Sometimes I found their pre¬ 
dictions came true but on 
most of the occasions I found 
them to be wrong. One even¬ 
ing, perhaps it was in the 
month of July 1977, an 
astrologer met me. 1 had 
been hearing all types of 
wild rumours about my safe¬ 
ty, and out of sheer curiosity 
I asked him what the future 
had in store for me. He stu¬ 
died my horoscope. He felt 
rather ill at ease in answer¬ 
ing. On my pressing him to 
tell me frankly what he fore¬ 
saw, he said that I would be 
entering a troublesome 
period very shortly. Curios¬ 
ity goaded me on to know a little 
more. So 1 again asked him after 
how many days the “bad” time 
would start. He replied that within a 
week my troubles would begin. 
According to him there was 
apprehension of my being arrested 


and imprisoned on political 
grounds. But he also assured me 
that God was with me and that in 
spite of the effects of “malign stars” 
no harm would come to me though 
there was plenty of harassment in 
store for me according to the stars. 
My wife and other members of the 


All those who 
had sided with 
Indiraji were to 
be harassed In 
one way or 


family grew very depressed. 
Though 1 was also nervous I tried to 
cheer them up and asked them to 
have faith in God. 

Soon after this I went to Delhi. In 
Delhi 1 heard a rumour that all those 
who had sided with Indiraji were to 
be harassed in one way or other. 1 
also heard that the wrath of the 
government was likely to fall on me 
pretty soon. I knew the Janata gov¬ 
ernment was after me. But I main¬ 
tained a cheerful exterior. I soon 
discovered, much to my dismay, 
that my income tax cases were 
being reopened. 

In cases where the government 
cannot find anything prejudicial but 
desires to harass businessmen, 
reopening their past assessments 
under the Income Tax Act is the 
simplest thing to do. That 
was the weapon used against 
me. I received a letter from 
the income tax department 
making all sorts of queries. 

Questions were asked ab¬ 
out HUF (Hindu Undivided 
Family)to which my father 
and uncles belonged, partic 
ulars of its assets and prop¬ 
erties, when it was parti¬ 
tioned, whether the partition 
was a complete or a partial 
one, the date of the partition, 
and so on. Besides, I was 
asked to furnish the names 
and the income tax file num¬ 
bers of the partners of the 
HUF to which father be¬ 
longed, and full particulars 
of the properties which 
came to my HUF from the 
father’s HUF which was 
termed as the bigger HUF 
by the IFO (Income File 
Office).Andwhether this big 
HUF had received assets 
from an even larger HUF. 
Well done! If so, 1 was asked 
to furnish details and evi¬ 
dence. I was also asked to 
furnish a list of all the furni¬ 
ture, refrigerators, aircondi- 
tioners and typewriters I 
possessed along with the 
dates of their acquisition. 
Furthermore I was told to 
give details about the num¬ 
ber of servants, cooks, bearers, dur- 
wans under my employ and also to 
state whether these servants were 
provided full board by ine or they 
paid for their own food. There were 
several other queries. 

There are good and bad officers in 
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When Indira 
was PM, 
Morarji had 
intervened. 
But this time 
he refused 


this country, as in any other country | 
in the world. The majority of the 
members of our bureaucracy are i 
decent people. But some wise guy in | 
the income tax department, know¬ 
ing that I was out of grace with the 
government took it upon himself to 
expose what he thought was major | 
evasion of tax on my part. | 

■ sought an appointment with 
Morarji Desai, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and met him. I told him about 
the questions that were put to me by i 
the income tax department. I told | 
Morarji Bhai that the government i 
should not be vindictive towards 
those who had supported Indira 
Gandhi. Morarji Bhai, despite being 
stubborn and obdurate at times, had 
the reputation of being a man of 
sterling character and I had hoped 
that he would stop the income tax 
department from harassing me in 
that fashion. Once earlier, when 
Morarji Bhai was the finance minis¬ 
ter during the days when Indira 
Gandhi was Prime Minister, some 
such roving enquiry had been initi¬ 
ated against me. I had approached 
Morarji Bhai at that time and he had 
intervened. The late T.P. Singh was 


then the finance secretary and 
Morarji Bhai had telephoned him in 
my presence to stop the roving 
enquiry. But this time Morarji Bhai 
refused to intervene. He told me 
frankly that he was not prepared to 
move in the matter and that he 
thought It best that the law took its 
own course. I pleaded with Morarji 
Bhai that the iaw taking its own 
course meant undue harassment of 
an innocent person. But Morarji 
Bhai was adamant and refused to 
budge. 

1 met Indiraji and narrated to her 
how the government was out to 
harass me. She was sorry to hear 
about my plight. She repealed what 
she had said in the past; she was a 
politician; whatever was to happen 
to her would happen; but that I 
should take care of myself and my 
business interests. I thanked her for 
her advice which I ignored. 

I then sought an interview with 
H.M. Patel, who was then the fi¬ 
nance minister. I had known Patel 
for a long time. We often met when 
he was working in the government 
as a secretary. He is as fond of 
books as I am and we would often 
exchange notes on the latest books 
published. He would also recom¬ 
mend good books that he had read. 

After retiring from government 
service Patel joined the Swatantra 
Party. As I too was member of the 
Swatantra Party our closeness con¬ 
tinued. But our relationship cooled 
when I became close to Indiraji. Yet 
I held Patel in high esteem. 

I met Patel at his office. I showed 
him the letter that 1 had received 
from the income tax department 
and told him I was certain that 
ultimately I would get justice from 
the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal 
or the court. But I said the govern¬ 
ment should not harass a person by 
going into questions like how much 
furniture he possessed or what his 
expenses were. I told him my father 
and uncle had separated in the late 
20s or early 30s. I said that the 
income tax department could not 
reopen a case beyond eight years, 
that there should be a certain 
amount of decency and fairness in 
whatever action the government 
took and that it was highly unfair on 
the part of the income tax depart¬ 
ment to probe incidents that had 
taken place 40 or 50 years earlier 
when my father and uncles had 
separated! I also pointed out that it 
was nothing but a sadistic act on the 



George 
Fernandes lost 
no time in 
calling J.R.D. 

Tata and 
myself "rats" 


part of the department to harass me 
about events that took place 40 
years or 50 years ago and that it was 
nothing but a blatant example of 
political persecution of one who 
happened to be Indira Gandhi’s sup¬ 
porter. 

Patel went through the letter from 
the income tax department and 
agreed with my views, much to my 
pleasant surprise. He said that the 
information sought was completely 
uncalled for. To be fair, I told him 
that I had met Morarji Bhai, but that 
he had refused to intervene. I clar¬ 
ified that I thought it proper to tell 
him that so that he might not later 
say that I had kept him in the dark 
about my talk with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Patel appreciated my “frank¬ 
ness and sincerity”, as he termed it. 
He was fair enough to agree that it 
was nothing but a case of harass¬ 
ment. Patel then immediately took 
up the phone and asked for the 
chairman of Central Board of Direct 
Taxes. In my presence he told the 
chairman over the phone that he had 
seen the letter received by me, that 
most of the queries were irrelevant, 
and that no roving enquiry should 
i be initiated against me with the 
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There is 
nothing wrong 
in being 
ambitious. But 
in the case of 
Chowdhury 
Saheb it 
overshadowed 
everything else 


intention of harassing me He furth¬ 
er said that if the department could 
lav Its hands on any lef^itimate and 
substantial grounds for action, that 
would be perfectly in order, but that 
there should be no witch hunting. I 
felt satisfied at Patel’s intervention 
A man much smaller in stature than 
Morarji Desai, he showed a much 
greater sense of fairness and cour- | 
age than the then Prime Minister. 

My troubles, however, did not 
end 

I had known Chowdhury Charan i 
Singh since the 40s, since he 
was a minister in UP Without 
being a fanatic he is a staunch 
Hindu and has great regard for 
our ancient culture and heritage. I 
too am a devout Hindu and I too 
am not a fanatic. 1 too have great 
regard for our ancient culture and 
heritage. Thus we have much in 
common. Chowdhury Saheb is 
also absolutely clean in money 
matters. His private life is with¬ 
out blemish and his habits simple 
He has a genuine love and concern 
for the poor, particularly for the 
farmers. Owing to all these qual- 


, ities, I have always held Chow¬ 
dhury Saheb in high esteem. One 
weakness in him was his over 
ambition for power. There is no 
thing wrong in being ambitious. 

' But in the case of Chowdhury 
I Saheb it overshadowed every- 
j thing else. He did not hide the fact 
I and after becoming Prime Minis- 
I ter in 1979, the Chowdhurine was 
frank enough to admit that “God 
has at last responded to our 
prayers”. 

When I met Chowdhury Saheb 
he was very cordial. He first gave 
1 me a short sermon and said that as 
! a businessman I should have been 
; more pragmatic, that in order to 
safeguard my business interests I 
I should have kept all the parties 
: happy. 

Chowdhury Saheb then asked 
1 me a number of questions. Why 
! did I get involved in politics? Why 
was I still siding with Iiidiraji? 
Had 1 no duty towards my present 
business? Could a businessman 
afford to incur the displeasure of 
the government? 

I explained to Chowdhury Saheb 
that small fish like me had no wish 
to quarrel with the government 
but that, as far as my relation with 
Indiraji was concerned, that was a 
personal matter; that he should 
not confuse my personal rela¬ 
tionship with Indiraji with my 
activities as a businessman. It 
would have been sheer opportun¬ 
ism on my part to desert Indiraji 
at that juncture, when all along I 
was with her while she was in 
power. That apart, I also told 
Chowdhury Saheb that I treated 
Indiraji as a family elder and 
I there was no question of my leav- 
I ing her, and joining any other 
: camp. 

j Then Chowdhury Saheb asked 
j me a staggering question. He 
! queried, “Can you give me any 
clue regarding Indiraji’s wealth? 
Whqre has she hidden it?” I must 
admit I was taken aback by Chow¬ 
dhury Saheb’s question. After a 
short pause I told him to pose this 
question to Indiraji. I said sarcas¬ 
tically that Indiraji had never 
taken me into confidence as to the 
size of her wealth or where she 
j kept it. But I added that had 
i Indiraji taken me into confidence 
about her wealth I would not have 
betrayed her, just as I was not 
; deserting her now. The meeting 
I ended indecisively. Chowdhury 
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Saheb was obviously not satisfied 
with my replies. He thought I 
knew many of Indiraji's “secrets”, 
but was not obliging enough to 
divulge them to him. He was vis- 

j ibly annoyed. 

' Chowdhury Charan Singh 
thought up yet another way to 
harass me by trying to confiscate 
my passport. However, doing that 
was not in the hands of the home 
ministry. A passport is issued by 
the external affairs ministry. Of 
course, before a passport is issued 
the home ministry is consulted 
about the credentials of the appli¬ 
cant but the ultimate issuing au¬ 
thority is the external affairs 
ministry. 

The external affairs ministry 
was informally a.sked by the home 
ministry under the directions of 
Chowdhury Saheb that my pass¬ 
port should be confiscated. I got 
scent of it and immediately met 
Atalji. Atalji then directed his 
ministry not to take any action. 
Ultimately Chowdhury Saheb per¬ 
sonally spoke to Atalji to confis¬ 
cate my passport. Atalji did not 
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Though we 
(Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and 
myself) drifted 
apart...we 
remained good 
friends. Ataiji 
is a gentleman 
to the core 


agree to oblige Chowdhury Saheb 
unless a specific change to justify 
the confiscation could be levelled 
against me. Ataiji did not yield to 
Chowdhury Saheb. When Chow¬ 
dhury Saheb pressed him, he told 
him that he would not do so but 
that in case Chowdhury Saheb 
desired my passport to be confis¬ 
cated, let the home ministry write 
officially to do so. 

Earlier I had informed Atalji 
that if my passport was confis¬ 
cated without any rhyme or 
reason, I would not hesitate to go 
to court to seek justice. Despite 
the fact that Ataiji was friendly 
with me, I made my intention 
clear. That, in fact, strengthened 
Atalji’s hand in being firm with 
Charan Singh, since written direc¬ 
tions from the home ministry for 
the confiscation of my passport 
would have rendered the home 
ministry liable to action if I took 
the matter to court. 

A t that hour when my fortunes 
were in the dumps all the impor¬ 
tant leaders of the Janata were 


hostile to me. However, two leaders 
of the Janata Party who had always 
been friendly to me. remained so 
during this period of difficulties too 
through which 1 was passing. I’hey 
were Atal Behari Vajpayee and C.B. 
Gupta. Most of the other leaders in 
the Janata Party were not only inim¬ 
ical to me but often downright rude. 
Even people like Piloo Mody who 
had all along been friendly to me 
turned indifferent. Piloo and I at one 
time belonged to the same party, the 
Swatantra Party, and so were very- 
close to each other. When 1 sought 
an appointment with Piloo, he was 
even hesitant to meet me. Later 
when he did agree to meet me it was 
in a stealthy manner so that others 
may not come to know. 

The other person who helped me 
was Atal Behari Vajpayee. I had 
known Ataiji also for a number of 
years, since the late 50s or early 60s. 
When 1 contested the Lok Sabha 
elections in 1971 from Jhunjunu as a 
candidate of the Swatantra Party, 
Ataiji had visited my constituency 
at my invitation and had spoken at 
two or three places in my support. 
Though later we drifted apart and 
differed politically, we remained 
good friends. Ataiji is a gentleman 
to the core. 

In the Janata government, Ataiji 
held a very high status. Apart from 
being the minister for external 
affairs, he was the leader of t.he 
erstwhile Jan Sangh and so occu¬ 
pied a peak position in the Janata 
hierarchy. I called on him, and as 
was the case with the other minis¬ 
ters, he too, to start with gave me a 
sermon. He said he did not mind my 
supporting Indiraji but I should not 
have forgotten my other friends. 

Ataiji did not like my continued 
friendship with Indiraji but when I 
explained to him my viewpoint he 
appreciated the fact that I had stood 
by Indiraji, even when she was no 
longer a political force. Though 
Ataiji was in the opposition camp, 
he did not approve of the manner in 
which Indiraji was being perse¬ 
cuted. 

In 1977, Indira Gandhi was defe¬ 
ated in the general elections. After 
her defeat I became anathema to the 
Janata government. I realised that it 
was only a question of time before 1 
would be asked to resign from the 
ICICI. That was what happened. 

In early 1979, when I went to 
Bombay to attend a meeting of the 
ICICI, Jagdish Saxena who was 
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when the chairman of IDBI and in 
that capacity a director of the ICICI 
too, called me aside alter the meet¬ 
ing was over. Saxena was a fine 
person, a thorough gentleman, and a 
friend of mine. He said that if I were 
to submit my resignation from the 
board of ICICI, that would be 
appreciated. He asked me not to put 
any queries to him about the matter. 
I had no intention of asking any 
questions and embarrassing him as 
it did not require much wisdom to 
guess what prompted him to make 
the suggestion. I, therefore, submit¬ 
ted my resignation, as desired by 
the government. Had 1 not resigned, 
I could have continued in the ICICI 
as a director till my term expired in 
the normal course and would in all 
probability have been re-elected. 
However, I did not want lo stay on 
when the government did not want 
me to be on the board. But the action 
showed the pettiness and the vindic¬ 
tiveness of the Janata government. 
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A crystal skull of stare_ 

William Burroughs' The Naked Lunch is a unique combination of energy and horror 


T ime was when William Bur^ 
roughs was the American writer 
nobody here had read Sure, people 
talked about The Nuked Lunch and 
how It would be ultra cool to be the 
Big Daddy of the beat generation 
(and a spaced out junkie like 
Burroughs was) and how weird it 
must have been then but it was more 
often than not just talk I cannot 
recall a single person who’d actually 
read the book, for the most part 
because it was so unappi oachable in 
many ways Not long ago I picked up 
the new Paladin edition of The 
Naked Lunch and gave it another 
shot. 1 got through it and I liked it 
after persevering a bit but it still 
left me f ueling a bit distanced from 
Burroughs' special weirdness or, if 
you like, genius What 1 found espe¬ 
cially interesting in the book was 
the bunch of appendices at the back 
which consist of the letters to The 
Times Literary Supplement's Let¬ 
ters page after that newspaper had 
published a review of the book The 
TLS reviewer had dismissed the 
book as filth that could only damage 
the credibility of literature. 

Opinion was divided about this 
judgement and there were a fair 
amount of heavyw'eights ranged on 
both sides John Calder, Burroughs’ 
publisher in England first came to 
the writer’s defence (and indeed his 
own) and called him a man of 
genius. In this he had the support of 
The Patron of Lost And Not So Lost 
Literary Causes, Anthony Burgess, 
and a few others. Ranged against 
them were the likes of Victor Gol- 
lancz who wrote: “1 choked down 
The Naked Lunch in America last 
spring, in spite of almost intolerable 
nausea...” Continuing, Mr Gollancz 
wrote praising the TLS’ reviewer: 
“The bogus highbrow filth you 
attack...is self-denying: spiritually 
as well as physically disgusting, and I 
tasteless to an almost incredible I 
degree, it offends against value of 
any kind (including intellectual 
value) every bit as much as against 
public decency...” Strong words, 
and they drew an impassioned re¬ 
sponse from Mr Calder who said in 
so many words that he believed Mr 



Gollancz was a senile old fool and if 
he was so vehemently against The 
Naked Lunch, what would he 
think about books like Coriolanus, 
Macbeth and The Duchess of Malfi. 
Victor Gollancz’s response was 
equally forceful but it isn’t my place 
to summarise all their arguments. 
For that you must read the book and 
it makes for delightful reading. I 
personally feel that both the sides 
had a point. Burroughs does go on a 
bit and in sickening detail about a 
variety of “perversions” (cop- 
rophagy, bestiality, snuff sex and 
the like but so for that matter did 
the Marquis de Sade) but there is no 
question that he is no ordinary wTi- 
ter when it comes to the imagination 
and writing style. To quote one of 
the more printable passages: “The 
shoe shine boy put on his hustling 
smile and looked up into the Sailor’s 
dead, undersea eyes, eyes without a 
trace of warmth or lust or hate or 
any feeling the boy had ever experi¬ 
enced in himself or seen in another, 
at once .cold and intense, impersonal 
and predatory.” The Sailor intro¬ 
duced here, sticks around for a 
couple more paras but he remains in 
one’s mind as do most of the other 
characters Burroughs sketches. 
There is an energy about them, a 
horror and that’s what makes Bur¬ 
roughs, in my opinion, a great wri¬ 
ter. An ability to make one feel, 
even experience the awfulness of 
being a junkie without hope. There 
are no heroics in his world, no 
glamour, nothing but the grotesque 


Monkey on his back, that and the 
never-ending horror. People have 
glorified and vilified Burroughs for 
varying reasons but this is the only 
way he makes sense to me. Maybe 
we should have actually read the 
book at a time when it was only 
fashionable to talk about it. 

Soon after I read the The Naked 
Lunch I read in quick succession an 
inierview with William Burroughs j 
in Rolling Stone (yes, he’s still alive 
having kicked his junk habit) and 
his latest novel The Place of Dead 
Roads. The first named was in¬ 
teresting simply in that it showed 
there is absolutely no dichotomy 
between Burroughs, the man, and 
Burroughs, the writer. The Rolling 
Stone interviewer was given a long 
discourse on weaponry and hand¬ 
guns (those familiar with Bur¬ 
roughs lore will know that among 
the many tragic incidents in the 
writer’s life is the one where he shot 
and killed his wife Joan accidentally 
while going through a William Tell 
routine at a cocktail party—Bur¬ 
roughs handled a gun and his wife 
balanced a cocktail glass on her 
head and kapow! and also told about 
the years that led to the writing of 
The Naked Lunch. The author quite 
obviously lives what he writes ab¬ 
out. But let me say something about 
The Place of Dead Roads. It’s a 
spoof on Westerns but it retains all 
the Burroughs touches: the horror, 
the graphic sex (invariably 
homosexual given the author’s pre¬ 
ference), and, of course, on occa¬ 
sion, the angelically beautiful de¬ 
scriptive writing. Here, for inst¬ 
ance, is a description of Kim Car- 
sons, the main character, a mean 
hombre who handles guns brilliant¬ 
ly, and who specialises in bizarre 
shootouts: “His grin splits the sky 
and fades into a vast crystal skull of 
stars, lighting the ruined cities and 
bleak landscapes of a dead world 
... the light always fainter as the 
stars go out one after another.” 
What more can one say. Burroughs 
is certainly one of the most signifi¬ 
cant writers going today, and read 
right (whatever that might mean) he 
can prove very enjoyable. 
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Reality with a touch 
of spice 

Ketan Mehta's controversial film Mirch Masala 
which was screened at the Delhi Film Festival is a 
kaleidoscope of brilliant colours, ideas and emotions 


# # ■ hope the film cannot be 
■ ■ ■ summed up in a state- 

■ ment. I wanted to evoke a 
I gamut of thoughts which 

■ do not necessarily formu¬ 
late one particular thesis. What one 


lage women work, symbolises vio¬ 
lence, revolt and also sensuality. 
The association of the colour red is 
another of the film’s high points; it 
is the colour of the dupattas which 
the village women wear. It is also 


is doing is getting ideas, shortcir- | the colour of blood which spills on 


cuiting some prevalent ones and 
generating a few more...,” says 
Ketan Mehta, a trifle agitatedly 
Mehta whose latest labour of love 
Mirch Masala was screened at the 
Delhi Film Festival is a worried man 
today—worried that he be typecast 
in the larger-than-life role of the 
messiah; a trap into which many 'art 
filmmakers’ have fallen. He repe¬ 
atedly asserts that he is not in¬ 
terested in offering remedies: “I 
only want to raise questions.” 

Mirch Masalfl—Mehta’s third and 
Smita Patil’s last major work—is 
based on a story by the Gujarati 
writer Chunilal Madia and explores 
some of Mehta’s 
deepest concerns. 

What does the word 
freedom mean? Are we 
really free in post¬ 
independent India? Is 
security more impor¬ 
tant than freedom? Is 
individual freedom 
less important than 
collective freedom or 
collective security? 

The answers to these 
questions are probed 
through the use of 
symbols, which are 
often stereotypes, but 
Mehta uses them well 
and triggers off a 
chain of associations— 
as well as the out of the 
ordinary. One example 
is the use of red chil¬ 
lies as a recurrent 
motif. The bright red 
chillies which are 


the parched, dry earth as the villa¬ 
gers clash with the wSubedar’s band 
of soldiers. 

The scene: an isolated village on 
the Gujarat bor¬ 
der. The time: 
just before inde¬ 
pendence. There 
is gaiety in the 
air and the whole 
village c e 1 e- 
brates the festiv¬ 
al of its goddess 
with dance and 
music. The 
brown, earthy 
monochrome of 
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the dry. parched landscape sudden¬ 
ly bursts forth in a riot of vibrant 
colours as the village women swirl 
around. The joyous rhythm of life is 
suddenly broken by the arrival of 
the Subedar (Naseeruddin Shah), a 
petty representative of the colonial 
masters. He has come on his annual 
visit to collect taxes from the villa¬ 
gers. 

The ‘oppressor’ —as he is per¬ 
ceived by the villagers—is a villain 
with a difference. He is unmoved by 
the sight of a mangled body of a 
child who has been trampled upon 
by soldiers but has a taste for the 
finer things of life: music, women- 
For him music is a passion and he 
carries a gramophone with him. 
While the soldiers and village elders 
watch the instrument in awe, he 
explains how the “sarkar” has trap¬ 
ped a human voice in it. At one of 
the village celebrations, the Sub- 
5®^ edar spots Son- 
bai (Smita Patil) 
and is instantly 
aroused. 

Sonbai mocks 
him saying, ‘‘My 
Lord, human 
beings drink wa¬ 
ter here. Animals 
go there,” and 
stares at 

him defiantly. 
The next day, 
when Sonbai is 
on her way to 
work in the local 
spice factory, the 
Subedar blocks 
her way and invites her to 
his tent. She gives him a 
slap on the face as he tries 
to grab her, wrenches 
herself free and runs. 

What follows is a frene¬ 
tic chase with Sonbai run¬ 
ning at break-neck speed 
and the soldiers on horse¬ 
back in hot pursuit. For 
the Subedar it is a matter 
of his hurt male virility; 
revenge must be taken. At 
that point, the character 
of Sonbai is symbolic of 
resistance, defiance and 
also of vulnerability as 
she slips and falls for a 
second amidst a heap of ' 
chilli powder. 

S he is on the point of 
near collapse, when 
the idea of taking refuge 
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‘Tyranny still exists in our country* 

For Ketan Mehta, Mirch Masala's director, all cinema is political ', / 


i Mirch Masala has a very 

I interesting climax. The 

I last scene shows Sonboi facing 
I the Subedar with a sickle in her 
hand and vengeance writ large 
! on her face. But what finally 
I happens is an anti-climax. 

I A: If the Subedar was killed, it 
would have been commercial 
cinema—offering a complete, 
total emotional catharsis. The 
ideal behind the film was not to 
give out a thesis nor preach. I 
wanted to make people reflect on 
our attitudes, the way we live. If 
I can make that happen for even 
a few people, my purpose is 
served 

Q: The most striking thing about 
the characters in all your films is 
the ambiguous response that 
they evoke. There is the oppres¬ 
sed and the oppressor. But the 
oppressor is never shown as com¬ 
pletely evil. 

A; 1 am not giving you a 
‘bashing box’. I am giving you 
the complexity of a situation. 
You have to participate in the 
process of trying to understand 



Ketan Mehta 


the situation. Instead of giving 
you the black evil one and white 
saviour, I try to show that the 
Subedar—a representative of the 
colonial rule—is also a victim. 
He is also helpless against the 
collective, might of the people. 
He is powerful and yet weak. Or 
take the, women. A woman’s 
womanhood is as important to 
her, to society, as male virility. 
Sonbai is sensuous. She remains 


sensuous even when she is faeV 
ing her oppressor. Sensuality ts 
not a commodity or a derogatoi*y 
image. Sensuality, I believe, has 
an exalting, powerful £^pect to r 
it. What one is trying to do is to 
change the stereotypes. . 

Q: Do you'honestly believe that 
the powerful can he defeated by 
the weak? 

A. I am optimistic, I feel what 
is important is the resistance. To 
accept oppression is more de- 
humanising; It dehumanises 
both—the opressor as well as the 
oppressed and to resist this pro* 
cess is our only hope. I am opti¬ 
mistic. What is required is a 
conscious understanding of the 
situation we live in. Colonial rule 
may have gone but tyranny still 
exists. I agree with you there. 
But I wouldn’t be pessimistic 
enough to say nothing has 
changed. The oppressed have 
achieved certain rights, there is 
the example of the Chipko tpove- 
ment and other movements. But 
change has to be from the' gras¬ 
sroots, it cannot be impost. 


in the spice factory strikes her and 
she runs inside Abu Mian (Om 
Puri), the old watchman who has 
guarded the factory gates for the 
last 40 years, assures her that she is 
safe inside the factory as long as he 
is alive. 

The soldiers arrive and threaten to 
break open the gates if Sonbai is not i 
delivered to them. But he resists, i 
They go back and tell the Subedar of 1 
what has happened. The Subedar: 
orders them to capture the owner of 
the factory. The owner is clearly | 
told that unless he complies with the | 
Subedar’s orders and gets Sonbai 
for him, the whole village would be 
burnt down. The factory owner’s i 
plea that Sonbai is a married: 
woman, that it is the question of the ! 
whole village’s honour, falls on deaf j 
ears. Frightened, the owner (Seth as 
he is called) runs back to the factory | 
and orders Abu Mian to open the ; 
gates. But Abu Mian resolutely j 
holds out. ' 

A meeting of the village elders is j 
called. The villagers, with the ex-1 
^ - 


ception of the headmaster, decide 
that the destruction of the entire 
village is too h^avy a price to pay 
for Sonbai’s honour. The headmas¬ 
ter tries to explain the ultimate 
consequences of giving into aggres¬ 
sion of this kind but he is overruled, | 
Inside the factory, where Sonbai is 
trapped with other women, many 
start voicing doubts of the wisdom 
of Sonbai’s defiant behaviour. 

The denouement is an anti-climax. 
In the final confrontation between 
the Subedar, his men and the trap¬ 
ped victims inside the spice factory, 
it IS the latter who show that they 


There is 

oppression, there 
is injustice,but 
there is also fun, 
celebration, 
humour 


can resist the mighty and the power¬ 
ful even though they are downtrod¬ 
den. Abu Mian sacrifices his life to 
save the honoui of the women or as 
Mehta puts it. “Abu Mian prefers 
martyrdom to a life of humiliation 
and feels the need to make that 
gesture.” The women use the inge¬ 
nious ploy of attacking the Subedar 
with the explosive ammunition of 
red chilli powder. 

One of the most interesting things 
about Mirch Masala like Mehta’s 
earlier work Bhavni Bhavai is the 
element of fun running’ right 
through the film. There is oppres¬ 
sion, there is injustice but there is 
also fun, celebration, humour. Even 
in crisis this element pervades. 

The Him brims over with a joyful¬ 
ness, zaniness, naughtiness which is 
rare in Indian cinema.The fun is not 
an extraneous element that sugar- 
coats a ‘message’. Mehta!s message 
itself is alive with the joy of life. 

Patralekha Chatterjee 
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‘It’s funny how every time we set up 
the Barhecute a party just happens! ’ 
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Anywhere, anytime, 
it's great times 
with Prestige Barhecute. 


It's strange how cverv man w!n) loves good 
food and good company turns out tc^ he n 
terrific barbecue chef, He may have nevei 
seen the inside of a kitchen belore bm 
Prestige Barbecutc brings out the creative 
cook in him. 

Prestige Barbecute. It does wonderful 
things. Set it up some place and a parts lusi 
grows around it Neighbours drop bv 
Friends get wind of it and come calling TIh 
children call up their friends. And before 
you can say seekh kabab, a full blown parl\ 
is under way. 

And as the glowing coal slow grills the 
chicken tangri and the corn-a-cob gets 
browner, the tantalizing aroma of food 
makes everyone hungrier, livelier, then the 
stampede for food begins' 


Discover how to put the siz/le in a party, 
even an instant party, with new Prestige 
Barbecute. Light and convenientiv 
portable, it can be set up m minutes on a 
terrace, m a backyard, on the beach, even a 
traffic island' 

Next time you are in the mood for fun, set 
up the Piestigc Baibecule. 

And watch a party evolve. A parly where 
evervonc is a great chel Fveryone wants to 
giab the luiciest morsels. Fveryone gets 
hungrier every minute. And everyone has a 
simply marvellous time 
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JPKi f3EALS 

Cricketers hit the big time and 
discover big money 








Who are the real superstars in India 
today f Those scruffy chaps in dirty 
jeans and running shoes, toith two 
day stubbles and bear breaths, who 
run around plastic trees for a living? 
The celluloid heroes who chase 
buxom starlets through gurgling 
waterfalls and sylvan glades? And 
earn disgustingly high amounts to 
boot? 

Or the ‘real’ men—those guys in 
white (or yellow, green and blue) 
who spend hours hitting a hard, 
little ball with a funny looking bat 
under a scorching sun or overcast 
skies—and get paid handsomely for 
it too? Who has a widerfan 
following? Who are considered 
heroes of heroes? Who do little boys 
dream about growing up to 
be—Amitabh Bachchan or Kapil 
Dev?? Who spells charisma and sex 
appeal these days? Undoubtedly our 
cricketers—those macho guys who 
traipse around the world chasing 
runs and foreign exchange. 

Cricket has hit the big time. There 
is more money, more power and 
more magic in the game today than 
ever before. Money—the key to the 
other two. Money—that 
indispensable commodity. Glamour. 
Big bucks. The good life. Cricketers 
have it all—and more. No longer are 
they the maidan men, going back to 
their modest one-bedroom-hall 
suburban flats after a successful 
season abroad. The top-bracket guys 
today live in county penthouses, 
whizz around in fast cars, dress in 
designer gear, guzzle 
champagne—and invest shrewdly 
for that inevitable day when they’ll 
have to walk off the field and 
discover a life beyond sixers and 
catches. An ordinary life. Till that 
time they are the toasts of the 
town — wined, dined and feted. 









I f, a decade ago, an Indian Test 
cricketer had been told that, by 
1987, the average regular in the 
national team stood to earn not less 
than Rs 5,00,000 a year, he probably 
would have laughed out loud. There 
was a time, not all that long ago—in 
the mid-1960s—when reprc'senting 
the country entitled a cricketer to the 
grand sum of Rs 750 per Tc'st match, 
and an average of five Tests were 
played in a calendar year. 

Today, a cricketer nets Rs 17,500 
per Test and Rs 5,000'per one-day 
international, if these games are jjlay- 
ed in India. On an overseas tour, he 
gets guarantee money that works out 
to approximately the same terms. So 
heavily loaded is the international 
cricketing calendar these days that a 
regular in the nation¬ 
al squad plays, on an 
average, nine to ten 
Tests and nearly 15 
limited-overs inter¬ 
nationals in a year. 

Simple anthmetic 
shows that an earn¬ 
ing of Rs 2,50,000 on 
the cricket field 
alone forms the basis 
of a Test circke ter s 
annual income. 

Apart fi*()rn this 
net earning (since 
five-star hospitality 
is on the house at 
any centre), th( 
player usually holds « 
down a good job in a | 
private sector firm, ^ 
where he has been | 
tmiployed purely on i 
the strength of h.s cricketing talent. 
Virtually all the members of thc^ 
national squad, barring on(‘ or two, 
liavo impressive incomes for being on 
the rolls of a firm. Some of the senior 
stars, like Sunil Gavaskar, gross six 
figures salaries (the Nirlon balance* 
sheet that is due any day will shovN 
his gross annual salary to be in the* 
region of Rs 1,15,060). Even the 
players employed by banks figure* in 
the annexure to the balance sheet, as 
it is mandatory to declare^ the names 
of individuals earning in excess of Rs 
:16,000. 

In addition to the ‘ajijiearance 
money’ paid by the Cricket Board for 
Tests and one-day internationals, 
there is prize-money to be earned at 
these games. By a convention intro¬ 
duced aftei Gavaskar became cap¬ 
tain, all prize-money earned—even 
individual awards like man-of-the- 
match or man-of-the-series—is 
shared equally between the members 
of the side. This can add up to quite a 
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substantial amount, since there are 
individual awards for every Test and 
one-day game. 

In the two tournaments a year that 
are held at Sharjah alone, })rize- 
money amounts to se\'eral thousands 
of US dollars; even tlu* team that 
ends iq> last in a four-nation round- 
robin tournament gets a minimum of 
$ 15,000, to be shared amongst 14 
playf*rs —apart from the individual 
awards, A ])Iayer is ('asily assurc'd of 
Rs 25,000 even if his \vi\m loS(‘s (*v(M’y 
game it plays. If the t(‘am is on a 
winning stri*ak, the players can ivally 
rake u; th(* booty—(‘A en to the extc'nt 
of Rs 1,00,000 a year in official 
j>nze-iiH»nev alom* 

This does not iak(* into account the 
gifts, both in cash and kind, that an^ 





Dilip Vengsarkar with wife Manali and son 
Nakul and (bottom) Kapil Dev with wife 
Romi' making shrewd investments 


showered up^Aii a winning squad by 
expatriates settled abroad. From 
television sets and video-cassette re¬ 
corders to gold ornaments, the home¬ 
sick, nostalgia-laden expatriate simp¬ 
ly lays open his purse-strings when 
he gets a chance to celebrate a vic¬ 
tory. The Indian squad has been 
doing fairly well in limited-overs 
matches overseas since that momen- 
tous and unexpected victory in the 
World Cu[) in England; it has 
hence* been the r(‘cipient of more than 
its share* of ju'ivate gifts. If one tries 
lo })lacc a notional monetary value* on 
such gifis, one could comfortably 
reach a figure of Rs 45,000-50.000 per 
player. 

The av(*rage tt*am memboi* can 
expect furtht‘r sums of money to 

come in, merely by 
virtue of playing for 
the country. Parle’s, 
the soft-dnnks orga¬ 
nisation, sponsoi’s 
the team on an 
annual basis for a fat 
fee that- is a closedy 
guarded secret In 
return fiir wearing 
the Thums-up t- 
shirts while playing, 
they an* paid what is 
estirnat(‘d at noibing 
less than Rs 15,000 
each. 

l)is])laying the 
company’s logo on 
cricketing g(‘ar has 
often led to wrangles 
with other sponsors, 
who may have 
forked out a con¬ 
siderable packet foi* one particular 
match, but still .stand to lose the 
thund(‘r. (’nckel autliorities abroad, 
particularly in publicity‘Con.scious 
England, have* had on occasion to 
issue bans on the weai ing of such 
logos on shirts and trousi rs, and e\ en 
bats! 

Players who have photogenic facf*s 
or a huge fan following appear in 
several private product advertise¬ 
ments for fees that range between Ks 
25,000 and Rs 1,00,000 j)er year. 
Playei’s like* (Javaskar, Kapil Dev, 
Ravi Shastri et al endorse products 
ranging from shaving creams and 
nuisclesli'ain ointments to bicycles, 
t-^hirts and mopeds. 

Th(*n Ihert* is money to be earned 
from exhibition matches and private 
tours, like the single-wicket tourna¬ 
ment played at Varanasi a cou))le of 
years ago, which caused so much 
public washing of dirty linen at the 
hands ol Gavaskar and Kapil. Games 
have been held at such far-off places 
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as Kuwait, parts of the USA, in 
Oman, Singapore and Malaysia. At all 
these centres, local sponsors pick up 
the tab for hospitality and for the 
substantial guarantee money deman¬ 
ded by the stars. Benefit matches for 
top former Test stars also are occa¬ 
sions when handsome sums of money 
chanji^e hands. 

Top cricketers like Gavaskar, Dilip 
Vengsarkar, Sandeep Patil and 
others have been roped in to be 
titular editors for magazines, both in 
En^!:lish and the vernacular. They do 
no editing or day-to-day chores; only 
the occasional articl(\ which in most 
cases, is ghost-written anyway. 
Merely for lending their names to the 
masthead of the magazine, the stars 
net princely sums of money. Many of 
them also write regular periodical 
columns, which are syndicated for 
sums ranging from Rs 1,000 per piece 
of 800 words onwards, Gavaskar and 
Shastri are prime examples. 

The task of the cricketers has been 
made much easier following the set¬ 
ting up of F^rofessional Management 
Group (PMG), a company which has 
the omnipresent Gavaskar and a for¬ 
mer advertising executive, Sumedh 
Shah, as directors. PMG negotiates 
advertising contracts for sports stars 
for commissions that average at 
around 20 per cent. 11 also under¬ 
takes the job of ilistnbuting syndi¬ 
cated columns and performing the 
relevant administrative work, like 
billing and collections. 

Gavaskar, Kapil and Patil have also 
written books on cricket, which are 
devoured by the cricket-crazy fans in 


this country. Gavaskar thus far has 
four books to his credit, Kapil two, 
and Patil one. The royalty payments 
from publishers range from 10-20 per 
cent on cover prices that are between 
Rs 50 and Rs 75 per copy for hard¬ 
back and Rs 20-25 for paperbacks. 
The average print order for such 
books is a minimum of 35,000; and can 
go up to a high of 75,000 (as it did for 



Rog er Binny listens to music in his leisure 
time 


Gavaskar’s second book Idols which 
contained eulogistic profiles of some 
of the world’s leading cricketers). 
Annual royalty payments can hence 
be quite substantial. 

Several top cricketers have in¬ 
terests apart from the game, and 
their cushy private jobs. Gavaskar 
has an interest in a sports-goods store 
in Pune, while Kapil owns a hotel in 
his home town of Chandigarh. He is 
also a partner in the family’s timber 
and construction business. Sandeep 
Patil, who recently announced his 
retirement from Test cricket, has 
three private rubber factories, and is 
doing extremely well. 

These are the men who have mar¬ 
keted themselves shrewdly, and have 
inve.sted their cricket earnings wise¬ 
ly. Gavaskar’s annual income could 
comfortably touch the seven figure 
mark while Kapil’s would not be far 
behind. Each of them has been gifted 
cars—Gavaskar a Maruti when he 
scored an unbeaten 236 against the 
West Indies at Madras in December 
1983, and Kapil a Mercedes, which a 
businessman gifted to him last year in 
the USA. 

The professional cricketer today 
also stands to benefit from contracts 
to play county or league cricket in 
England. Kapil has been playing for 
three years with Worcestershire, 
Ravi Shastri has just signed a con¬ 
tract with Glamorgan, the Welsh 
county, while Gavaskar played for 
Somerset when Viv Richards was 
unavailable for them due to his com¬ 
mitments with the West Indies 
national side. Several other players 
like Madan Lai, Rajinder Singh 
Ghai and Chetan Sharma do three- 
to-tour-month long stints as leaching 
professionals for minor counties; and 
earn good money in pounds sterling! 

If today’s Test cricketer is careful 
with his money, he can easily stash 
away more in a decade as a national 
player than most company directors 
make in their entire worldng life¬ 
times. The one risk he has to take is 
his ability to make the big jump from 
provincial cricket to the international 
level. Between playing for the coun¬ 
try and playing for the state side, 
there is a massive chasm in earnings; 
and the player who cannot make good 
at the highest level for whatever 
reason would be doomed to a most 
ordinary existence, having to depend 
on whatever job he can land to keep 
the wolf from the door. He would 
have to remain a “gentleman cricke¬ 
ter” or a “weekend player”, saving up 
his leave for the key games! 

SMrishNadkami 
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By no means can i be 


Sunil Gavaskar at .i7 is 
the old man of the cricket 
circuit. And yet, he 
continues his reign os the 
unbeatable 

ph€no7nenon—In d ia's rn n 
mxichine. Articulate, 
candid and amazingly 
modest (don’t scoff, 
critics!) Sunil’s quotes arc 
straight off the bat—yiot 
calculated for effect, not 
meant to stun or 
sensationalise. Mature, 
measured and m variably 
forthright, Sunil has 
somethnes fomid himself 
in a spot with the 
presswallas during his 
long innings... with Sunil 
the. superstar swearing off 
from interviews. In this 
one, he reveals the 
noyi-cricketbig aspects of 
his life (yes, they exist). 
Intimate little glimpses 
that show the human , 
“natural” and coynpletely 
“normal ” side of his 
personality. 

Q How is it that yju 
• mavage to show so 
• nuAch patience while 
dealing with yonrfotis, 
especially youngsters? 

A: Patience, I suppose, is 
a pre-requisite for an open¬ 
ing batsman; it has hence 
been second nature to me all 
these years. Not that I was 
as patient when I was in 
school. My parerits tell me I 
had an absolutely awful tem¬ 
per as a child—so much so, 
that they took me to a child 
psychologist to have me 
checked. He is supposed to 
have had a long conversation 
with me, and at the end of it 
told my parents not to wor- 
pr, that I would grow out of 
it. And so 1 did. I suppose, 
as an opener, 1 had to learn 
patience. As to the second 
part of your question, I am 
fond of young people, and 
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Sunil Gavaskar confes.ses that 
he can face the fiercest of quick 
howlers hut not the 
friendliest of dogs 



would go to gi’eat lengths to 
avoid hurting them. 1 mean, 
how would a child feel if he 
came up to his idol with 
stars in his (\ves, only to find 
that person treating him 
with contempt? When I put 
myself in their place, my 
patience increases even 
more! 1 myself have gone 
through the hero- 
worshipping stag(*... 

Q- Are you generally as 
patient at home as yon are 
on the field, and with yonr 
fnns^ 

A: Yes; I very rarely lose 
my temper at home. 1 am at 
home* for such short, inter¬ 
vals that I cherish ev<^ry 
monK'iit, and would hate to 
waste it with a temjier tan¬ 
trum. 

Q: Would you then say 
you have never been angry 
or short with fan 

A: No, 1 wouldn’t say 
that. There have been times 
when 1 have been curl, even 
Hide—but such times have 
been few and far betwt‘en. 
And it IS because of a diff(‘- 
rent problem that I have had 
to be curt. You see, fans 
ofUm come in groups of 40, 
even 50 people; and they 
keep crowding around, 
shoving autograph-books 
and signing-pens in my face. 
Now, h(*cause 1 am short, I 
am territu‘d of being poked 
in tht eyes with a pen or a 
sharp instrument. 1 have 
had quite a few close shaves, 
I can tell you; 1 have been 
hurt at l€‘ast twice at the 
corners of my eyes. A cen¬ 
timetre here and there; and 
I could have lost an eye! 

1 must also confess that 1 
do not like fans pushing into 
my room. A player is enti¬ 
tled to some privacy at least 
in his own room! There are 
so many items of an intimate 
nature lying around—jock¬ 
straps, underwear, and the 
like, not things you would 
like to put on display before 
the fans! There have been 
times when my wife has 
been with me on a tour; I 
would certainly object to 




anyone pushinp: his or her way into 
the privacy of our bedroom. 

Q Hnf (iH a senior cnrketer, do you 
noi yet a room to yourselff 

A: No. As an ordinary tearn- 
memf>(*r, I iiavc* to share a room with 
someone' Unless I have Pammi 
stayinj^^ with m(\ in which case, 
adjust memts ar(‘ made* with the other 
^uys, h'avin^^ a room to the twH) of us. 
Thi're IS OIK* [)rivile^i:e 1 ha<J when I 
was captain of the team, wdiich 1 
(ieariy miss--a suite of rooms at most 
cricketing centres. The* cajitairi ^ets a 
room or suiti' all to himself, while the 
others hav** to twin up. If there is a 
sjit(', it is so much easier to deal with 
fans. 

Keen w'hcni oiu* j>:ets just a room, I 
dislike |)eopl(' pushing their way into 
it. Since' our t}nn).;s are lyin^ around, 
and it is imfiossihle to k(*ep an eye on 
(W(‘ryon(', some unscruiiulous people 
taki* tlie chance of picking up some 
valuable thm|.c. or some mein(*nto. 

Q: Ainirt from henuj mobbed by 
fans whererer yon yo, what Is ike 


kind and qnantnm of fan mad yon 
yet these days^ 

A: Oh, 1 j»’et mail at thi’ee or four 
places--my own ajiartment at Worli 
flilltop, my par(*nts' house- at Dadar 
Hindu (’oion\, in my office' at Nirlon, 
and evt'ii in mv old office, AUU, 
which 1 left years atro! At home alone, 
I j^et more than 40 to 50 h'tters a 
w'et'k throu^^hout the > ear. About thi' 
sanu' (juantity conu's to the office, 
and almost an equal number to my 
parents’ house. I)urin^ the crickiding 
season, I can iret anythin^^ between 
If) to 20 l('tti*rs per day at each of 
thest' places, [lushin^ the w’eekly 
a^'orage t(i more than 200! 

What kindofmail? Well.itisa 
mixed bunch. Much of it is a request 
for an auto^n'apiied pholojp'aph; these 
are the ones most easily disposed of. 
Then there are letters offenn^^ 
praise, advice or criticism—‘keep 
•oing until you get 10,(K)() runs’; ‘keep 
;oing until you are 40 years old’; 


If I had my 
way, I would have 
engineered a coin in 
such a way that it 
would be heads I win, 
tails he loses! 


tretire right now in the interests of 
the country’-‘stop flirting with the 
ball outside the off-stump’; ‘bat a little 
faster in the one-day games’—all that 
kind of thing. Then there is the odd 
complaint from aspiring ujicountry 
cricketers, that they are not getting a 
break in their hometown; should they 
come to Bombay? And if so, when? 

Q: How do yon deal with this 
aymziny amount of ymnU Do yon 
answer it personally, or have yon 
employed a secretary ^ 

A: Right through my career, 1 

have made it the prac¬ 
tice to answer all fan 
mail personally, in my 
own handwriting. 1 still 
don’t know typing. My 
wife helps me with 
some of the letters, 
especially the ones that 
require a photograph, 
or the ones showering 
praise—she writes the 
thank-you notes, and I 
sign them. But all the 
others 1 answer myself. 
And I do not have a 
secretary for this job, 
though I have thought 
several times about hiring one, be¬ 
cause mail keeps getting piled up. 
During these last couple of years, for 
example, I have been travelling so 
much that there are thousands of 
unanswered letters piled up at home. 
Some people have been sent replies 
after more than a year—because I 
physically could not attend to the mail 
earlier! Sometimes, people forget to 
write their own addresses; then it 
becomes impossible to reply to them. 
Others write in their mother-tongue, 
which could conceivably be unknown 
to me. One does not go around asking 
people to translate a personal fan 
letter! So these letters also remain 
unanswered. 

Q: What soil of advice do you give 
the fellows who complain of not get¬ 
ting on opportunity in local cricket 
and want to come to Bombay? 

A: I tell them to work harder, and 
not to despair. It is, after all, much 
more difficult to get a look-in into a 
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Sandeep and Gavaskar celebrating Diwali in Pakistan 


representative Bombay XI than it is 
to play for your own town. I tell them 
to produce good performances at that 
level first, so that it becomes impossi¬ 
ble for the selectors to ignore them. 

Q . Apart from your mail, do you 
also write out your fortnightly 
syndicated colum n in long hand? 

A: Yes, 1 do. I write it out about a 
week before it is due, and then send it 
on to my partner in the syndicate 
(Professional Management Group), 
who then gets it typed and despatch¬ 
ed to subscriber newspapers. 

Q.* Ha ve you never fried using a 
dictaphone? 

A: Yes, I did use a dictaphone for 
my second book Idols. But I didn’t 
quilt* like the experience; 1 couldn’t 
get ail my thoughts on tape as I can 
on papei'. There were gaps in it when 
1 dictated, and 1 didn’t quite get used 
to the idea of someone' transcribing it. 
And later on, I could never find quite 
the right words to fill in the gaps. So I 
have stuck ever since to writing the 
column or my books out in long hand. 

Q ' How do you manage to chum, 
out the column regularly ? What is 
2/o?/r modus operand!, especially 
when you are on a taxing tour? 

A: It is a question of both mood and 
discipline. As a writer, you must have 
yourself found out that when you wait 
for the “writing mood” to come upon 
you, it never does! Writing demands 
a lot of discipline; when you sit in 
front of a pad, you find the words 
coming automatically. What I do is 
usually, on a flight or in the coach, let 
my mind wander for the theme idea; 
and then I start jotting down the 
points as they come to me—on any 
handy piece of paper. For example, 
the idea for the next column was 
written down on the flight from Kan¬ 
pur on a boarding-card; I have to 
often make sure I don’t lose these 
scraps of paper! 

Q: In terms of time, how long does 
it take you to pen the 800-1000 words 
that comprise one instalment of your 

A: Oh, once 
the points are 
in my mind, 
and the 
skeleton 
drawn up, it 
doesn’t take 
more than an 
hour. I write 
pretty quick, 
and in a fairly 
readable hand. 

Q: Are you 
presently 
9wrking on 
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any book, or is it just your column ^ 

A: I am planning my next book, but 
haven’t yet got down to starting it. 
There is so much cricket these days 
that it is really hard. 

Q; / understand that the renonmed 
writer Dom Moraes is doing a biogra¬ 
phy on you? When IS it scheduled for 
release? 

A: Yes, Dom finished the book by 
end-1985, after working on it for ovt^r 
a year. But then he wanted to update 
it, and include the most recent series. 
But you know how much cricket is 
being played these days—by the lime 
you write the three or four chapters 
that cover one series, the next oik* is 
half-way through. It is a never- 
ending process. 1 told Dom that he 
should leave it where he originally 
finished it, because I really found ii 
difficult to take time off to be with 
him for the series played after rnid- 
1985. I understand, however, that he 
has now accepted my suggestion, and 
that the book is in its final stages of 
printing. Probably, it will be released 
by the start of Pakistan’s tour of 
India. 

Q: This constant travelling that 
you hxive to do — hasn't it begun to 
pall ? Have you got used to 
living out oj suiteases and in hotel 
rooms? 

A: Surprisingly, after nearly 17 
years of constant travelling, 1 find 
that J am still enjoying it. If I didn’t, I ' 
would definitely liave quit cricket! Of ; 
course, I have not quite got used to 
living out of suitcases even now. in 
this context, I prefer a Test match 
situation to a one-day international, | 
because for a Test, you can open out 
your luggage and spread out for 
seven or eight days, making your 
room liveable. For a one-dayer, on 
the other hand, you are in and out j 
within a span of 48 hours; you hardly i 
unpack at all! 

Q: So you obviously prefer Test 
cricket to the oue-dayers ? I 

A: No, it has come to a point where | 
I now enjoy the one-day games much | 
more, because there is constant ac- ! 
tion and a defi¬ 
nite result, 
while in a 
Test, there can 
be prolonged 
periods of dull¬ 
ness. There is 
also pressure 
on you for a 
shorter period 
during the 
one-day 
games, while 
you can be 
under constant 



I must confess that I do 
not like fans pushing 
into my room.. .There 
are so many items of an 
intimate nature lying 
around 


pressure for the six days (including 
the rest day) that a Test match lasts. 

Q ln your book One-day Wonders, 
you hare set forth your reasons 
for abdicating the captaincy But 
iveren'f you ptoud irhen you fiKjk over 
the leadership of the side '! 

A; The captainew of the Indian 
cricket team was not really some¬ 
thing 1 craved for. I didn’t 
know at the time the job w'as offered 
to me how' these pressures would 
affect my batting form. Ortainly, 1 
was proud to lead the ^ 
country all right; but at | 
the same time, 1 didn’t ||| 
really want the job, and |j 
accc'pted it with mixed ^ 
feelings. I’m sorry: I 
really cannot explain it 
any better. 

0- On hindsight, if 
you look back on your 
career, both as a Test 
cricketer and as a cap¬ 
tain, is there regret for 
anything left undone? 

Is there something you 
would have altered, 
given a second chance? 

A; Sure, I have had one major 
regivt—that 1 didn’t win a few more 
losses as captain! If I had my way, I 
w^ould have engineered a coin in such 
a w^ay that it would be hearls I win, 
tails he loses! 

Q Soy but seriousiip,. 

A; I haven’t really had time fer 
detailed introspection on either sub¬ 
ject. Perhaps it is because I am still 
very much in the game; and, at the 
moment, retirement seems quite lav 
away! Probably, when I finally hang 
up my boots, I will do some detailed 
thinking on the past. 

Q: is it true that an astrologer, a 
close friend of your family, had 
predicted that you would score 35 
Test centuries before you retired^ Is 
that what swayed your wind against 
retirement at the end- of the Sydney 
Test against Australia, exactly a 
year ago? 

A: You mean Jitubhai. Yes, he had 
made several predictions about my 



career, and some of them have* come 
out right. But I distinctly remember, 
he had predicted 33 Test centuries for 
me, w^hile Pammi says it was 35. That 
was the discussion wr were having at 
Sydney, when I W'as toying whth the 
idea of calling it quits after scoring 
172 in that game. I have alw ays 
wanted to go out on a high, and it 
seemed as good a time as any. Hut 
one thing Jitubhai had said—and 
Pammi agrees he said exactly this-- 
that 1 would relin' in mid-ltWh after 
the Fngland tour. I haven’t done* 
that, have I? 

No, astrologers hav(' not really 
influtmeed me as mucli as all that. I 
firmly Ix'heve that the day I stop 
enjoying erick(»t is the day 1 will 
r(4ire. 

if At 37, you still manag< foenfoy 
your cricket. How do you keep so fit'' 
What IS your general exercise reg 
imen^ 

A: Actually, I hardly do any regu¬ 
lar training; in the off-season, 1 take 
it easy moat of the time. When then* 





The present and former captains Gavaskar’s only regret is 
that he did not win a few more tosses as captain 

1 is about a month left for a Test s(*ries, 
I start some spot jogging and do 
some freehand exe*rcises, of the kind 
recornmend(‘d by the Royal (’anadian 
Air Force; only not so si l enuousl 1 
usually do the maximum exercise* 
during the fitness camps that usually 
precede a Test seric^s, 

Q. You used to play a lot of 
badminton rn your younger days. Do 
you stilt manage to get in an orca- 
sional game? 

A: I had to stop playing badminton 
after 1982—when Botham broke my 
leg with a powerful shot as I was 
standing close to the wicket. Some of 
the tendons did not heal well enough 
for badminton, though they did not 
interfere with my cricket. And by the 
time they did heal, I was so busy that 
I had no time for badminton. Since 
1983,1 have been going to England 
during every English county season; 
so, I have hardly had much time off 
from cricket. 
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But 1 still Iov<‘ badminton. Nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to 
watch my old friend Prakash Padu- 
kone make a monkey out of some poor 
sap! 

Q: Durnu] t^oar career, you hare 
faced the fastest bowlers in the world 
fearlessly. Do yon carry this trait 
into yonr private life/ 

A: Oh, 1 always had butterflies in 
my stomach when I went out to bat, 
no matter w^ho the opposition. And 
Pve always thought it was good that I 
felt this nervousness, because it 
meant 1 was bothered about my 
performance. Even now, the start of 
:i Test match always starts that famil¬ 
iar tingling f(*eling off... 

Hut to answer your question: by no 
means can I be labell(»d fearless in 
private life. Pm frankly terrified of 
dogs, even small and apparently gen¬ 
tle ones. 1 just can't stand them. 1 
remember once in England, when Ian 
Botham and I w^ere returning home 
from a match together, I stopped at a 
public telephone booth to make a call. 
F^oth, w ho is an inveterate prankster, 
actually borrowed a dog and held it 
on a leash outside the booth. I didn’t 
have the guts to come out. A long 
queue of people, w^anting to use the 
phone, formed outside the booth, and 
kept giving me dirty looks. It w^as 
dreadfully embarrassing. Einally, 
both tired of the game after nearly 
half an hour, and got rid of the 
animal. Only then did I emerge! 

I also hated going to Dom Moraes’ 
place for our meetings on the book 
because he has a sausage dog—what 
do you call them, daschunds?—that 
kept crawling up to me and insisting 
on licking me. I often sat with my feet 
on the sofa, but that didn’t deter the 
canine friend, w ho always tried to 
climb up after me! 

Q: Whom won Id yon rate as yonr 
best friends; and for what reasons/ 

A: There are several fellow s whom 
I can call my friends, but tw'o w ho 
have an especial place in my life. One 
is Milind Rege, the all-rounder w^ho 
played for Bombay and West Zone, 
and was unlucky not to represent 
India; he had a heart attack at the age 
of 26 that knocked him out of top- 
level cricket. Milind and 1 were in 
school together, and batch-mates. He 
was my captain; 1 have played under 
him, and have a lot of respect for his 
opinions, both on cricket and other¬ 
wise. The other special pal is one who 
eventually became my brother-in- 
law, Gundappa Vishwanath. Vishy 
was in the Indian team a couple of 
years before I got in, but we w ere 
both around the same age and height! 
We were the babes of the side that 


toured the West Indies in 1971—my 
first series for India—and wore 
thrown very much together. 

: I valu(‘ their friendship so much 

I because they have shared my joys 
j and sorrows. When I came back from 
: the West Indies in 1971, I was sup- 
j posed to be a hero, and didn't quite 
I know how^ Milind would take it. 
i There was a slight hint of shyness at 
first; then we were chattering away 
as if nothing had hapf)ened to change 
either of us. Then, w^hen I came hack 
from Dow7i Under exactly a decade* 
later, a failure on the tours of Austra- 
i lia and New Zealand, I didn’t know 
what sort of reception I would get 
from my friends. But there was no 
change in their behaviour; and 1 then 
appreciated that however fickle pub¬ 
lic opinion might be, friends were 
something special. 


Q: Yon are a devotee ofSafhya Sai | 
Baba. Do yon stiU carry the vibhuti , 
with yon when yon go ont onto a 
cricketing field/ 

A: I pray every morning before a 
photograph of Sathya Sai Baba, and 
put a tikka on my forehead at the 
I time. That is all the vibhnti I need at 
! the start of a day. 1 do not, as has 
1 been reported, carry some talisman 
or a picture of Baba in my pocket 
w^hen I go to bat. 

Q: How nnich tunc do you really 
get at home, and with your son/ What 
is your own contribution to his gener¬ 
al development/ 

A: I only wish I could get more 
time with Rohan. Whenever I get a 
little time, I spend it at my parents' 
house in Hindu Colony, w^here every¬ 


one has known me since I was a little 
boy, and so, are very comfortable 
with me. I enjoy playing gai t cricket 
in that environment with Rohan and 
the other children in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

I make no contribution whatsoever 
to Rohan's schooling; that is the 
responsibility of Pammi and my pa¬ 
rents. If he runs into any difficulty in 
his studies, it is they who solve it. I 
end up pampering him, or talking 
cricket with him. I try to be a good 
father. 

Q: You take him along on some of 
your tours, where he soaks in the 
cricketing atmosphere. Are you plan¬ 
ning on turning him into a cricketer? 

A: Rohan’s soaking in the interna¬ 
tional cricketing atmosphere is hap¬ 
pening because I get so little time at 
home that I like him to be near me 


when he has a few^ holidays at school. 
But I am not consciously trying to 
make a cricketer out of him. He is 
free to do exactly what he likes, or 
w^hatever he has an aptitude for. I 
will not force him into anything. 

Q: Hut are you hoping that he 
will end up being a cricketer? 

A: I am hoping he will end up a 
good, happy, contented human 
being—basically happy with his lot, 
and yet, not without ambition for 
bettennent. Whether he does that by 
being a sportsman, or by being suc¬ 
cessful in some other field of en¬ 
deavour, I don't care. But he should 
end up as a balanced, happy, human 
being. 

Interviewed by Shlrish Nadkarnf 



When friends became relatives Gavaskar with Vishwanath and sister Kavita 
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An Ode to Ghazals 

P enaaE Masani, that 
sweet little haun bab\ 
from Bombay, has so en¬ 
deared herselif to ghazal 
fans, that she is fast be 
coming a regular in the 
Middle East circuit Th(^ 
comely young lass hits the 
five-star spots in 
Bahrain and Dubai, accom 
panied bv her eagle-eyed ^ W 

mother. Penaazis 

also a big success on home ^ j 
turf, and a huge draw at i \ 

celebrity weddings A 
gf/? 02 «/evening habecome HbS | 

'a must these days, for I 
moneybags who want to Penaaz 

stage a shaadi spectacular circuit 

Penaafe so far has success- panics 

fully resisUHl all attempts persua 

to draw hei into the noj) Hasan 





Penaaz Mas&ni thepunst 

circuit Re(oi ding com¬ 
panies have tried m yam to 
persuade h(‘i to c ut a Nazia 
Hasan kind of disc - no 


way, says the romantic 
Parsi girl, who takes her 
ghazals very seriously in¬ 
deed ■ 


Messiah in the Making 


S habana Azmi has done 
it again’ Just a stone’s 
throw from the Sanjay 
Gandhi Nagar, where she 
and the evicted residents 
had gone on a fast, is the 
Rajiv Gandhi Nagar which 
has been brought down 
three times during the last 
week of December Even 
though the locality is 
patronised by the Congres 
s(I) leaders, they could do 
nothing but watch hel¬ 
plessly as the all-powerful 
builder. Dr Maker, un¬ 
leashed his goons on the 
residents. 

The slum dwellers 
approached Gurbir Singh 
and Anna Kunen of the 
Nivara Haq Sanghatana. 
And the two tireless social 
workers turned to the ac¬ 
tress for help. This time 
Ms Azmi led a rnorcka of 
the 250-odd displaced fami¬ 
lies and gatecrashed into 
Maker Chambers IV leav¬ 
ing behind bewildered 
security guards. They 
headed straight towi^s 
Dr Maker’s office. 

He promised to give 


them alternative accom¬ 
modation and has offered 
to show them three sites to 


select from The haunted 
homeless of Bombay, have 
found a messiah at last ■ 


Shabana Azmi with Dr Maker bitter rivals 



Homecoming 

i ^TT^hat IS the army 
V V doing out there on 
the high seas*'” asked the 
ebullient chief of army 
staff, (General K wSundarji 
at a function welcoming 
home the Tnshna crew — 
who had sailed for .k),0()() 
nautical miles <jn an 
around-the-world cruising 
adventure ThiMjuestion 
must have caused the G-O- 
C in chief, Western com¬ 
mand, AdmiralJain, a few 
embarrassing moments 
But the arrival of the 3() 
foot long yacht Trishna 
and its lO-member crew at 
the Gateway of India, to a 



Tnshna crew warm welcome 

tumultuous welcome swept 
away all emotions except 
the all-pervasive feeling of 
pnde at their unKjue 
achievement 
But before the Tnshna 
could do the home run, the 
skipper, Lt Col S K Rao, 
had to lead his men 
through choppy seas be¬ 
tween the Bombay-Male 
stretch and again while 
skirting the Cape of Good 
Hope Admiral Awati of 
the Western Naval Com¬ 
mand had the last word 
He recounted the tale of 
the World War II General 
Nimitz of the US Navy 
who had “lost more 
warships in the Pacific hur¬ 
ricanes than to the 
Japanese”. And for that 
reason alone, the Indian 
armyinen’s adventure on 
the high seas is all the 
more creditable. ■ 









MMASBAAT 

A mrita (Ihiip:y Baba) 
Singh IS I'oady to call 
ofrhor iiiuch-publicised en- 
gagt'nicni to the dashing 
Ravi Shastri. Alter all 
1 Ih>s(' declarations ol'et (U’- 
nal love, slie has finally 
discov(U'(*d that her man is 
as good as his next sixer. 
An incurabli' Hirt, with 
sev(‘ral girls lin(‘d Uf» on his 
1'est match circuit, Shastri 
has disappointed his de¬ 
manding lady lovc‘ who ex¬ 
pect cmI total fidelity from 
iiim. ()ru‘ do<*sn’l know if 
lu‘ (‘xpected the same from 
her and wh(‘ther or not she 
kejit te hc‘r end of the 
bargain. However, the twai 
tc*mperaniental stars have 
decidcMl to call it quits and 
WTite olTl h(Mr shortlivcnl 
I'nmaiK ‘ as a faivntn dnva- 


S toruxs about Raj Bab- 
bar’s cold-l>Ioodedness 
ar»‘ Hying fast and Inns in 
the wake of the tragedy 
that shockt'd the film in- 
dustr\. Out'doesn’t know' 
w'h(‘th(U' to ludieve these* 
awful stori(*s handed out 
by insiders who insist liaj 
is squatting in Smita'sflat, 
hanging on to her cars and 
other assets, and using 
these as bargaining points 
in the custody baitk* ovei’ 
their son. Other Uaj critics 
an* accusing him of having 
exploitt*d the situation ful¬ 
ly by giving all those* inter¬ 
views to the* press and 
Doordarshan, releasing 
statements, boasting about 
the number of VIP condo¬ 
lence message's, etc. But a 
Ka.) camp/cu//f7 points out 
that he* was only following 
instructions. Whose?? 
Sharad f’awar’s!! 

♦ 

^bad an affair. It’s 
V V ovei’ now . Period. 
Finis. The end muttered 
the ex-sw e(*t heart of Dev 
Anand/Sunjay Dutt 'Ra- 
jesh Khanna, as slie 
boarded the plane to I’SA. 
How' easily the vow s of 
eternal love can be brokeni 



Amrita Singh and (inset) Ravi Shastri end of the game 


1 S(*ems like* yest(*rda\' \vh(*n 
i Tina Munim was going 
I gaga ovt r the man in her 
^ lile and Uajesh was lis]iing 
tiu* love* lingo jM)ldly, th(*y 
hael discarded their tormt*r 
: mate.-^ and way of Ide and 
I adaplefi th('msel\es to a 
I new lileslyk*. But not for 


1 long. Bajesh shiftc'Ci resi- 
I donee* to his riff ce* (vainlv 
I tackling a bleak care*er) 

: and Tina caught the flight 
I abroad (trying to evade 
' rumours of yet another 
I affair—this time with Anil 
I Ambani). (kiod luck to 
I both 


Tina Munim breaking it off 



T he meeting point has 
finally been reached. 
Afte*r years of misunder¬ 
standings, politics and re¬ 
nunciation, Prakash 
Mehra, Amitabh Bach- 
chan and Vinod Khanna 
will be ceiming together 
once* again. I n Jadngo r —a 
ten-year-old dre*am 
about to ceime true. 

The superstar sprang a 
surprise on the noted 
director-producer one 
morning as he took time off 
from hi.s he'ctic schedule 
and paid him an unex- 
pecleel visit. The hour-long 
talk belwe*en the two suc- 
eeede^d in removing the 
scowl from Bachchan’s 
bre)w and bringing in a 
broad giin to adorn 
Mehra’s cemntenance. ‘T 
knew' w e could never bo 
eneinie's fe^r long. 

Wo must have had seime 
misunderstandings created 
by some j)eoplc but I am 
glad all that bitt(*rness has 
come to an end,” stated 
Mehra. ‘Tf all goes well J 
will start a film with him 
w^henc'ver he finds the 



Vinod Khanna; fighting spirit 


time. ” Prakash Mehra 
is seriously consicicring to 
r(*surrect the Jadugar pro¬ 
ject in Llie near future. 
Vinod Khanna is back in 
form and more than eager 
to jump into the fray. 
Perhaps the battle for sup¬ 
remacy between the two 
top stars which remained 
incomplete all these years, 
will end at last in a positive 
outcome. 
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I t was a perf()i*rnaiu*e - 
that set hearts aflutter. f 
The strikin)^ Lakshmi \\'as f 
a sure success in the 'rainil ^ 
film Sawsarcnn Orn Mn'- 
sa m m . The Teki^^u i*e- i 

make of the hit film starred i 
Suhasini in the lead While | 
the film was bein^ shot, i 
critics speculated whethei* 
the dusky heroine would 
be able to do justua* to th(* ' 
role. Hut all doubts wert' ■ 
stilled when the film was j 
released. Serpentine 1 

queues formed in front of i 

movie halls and the distri- | 

butors smiled as the silvei* 
poured in. Now it is i 

Rekha’s turn to jinn^e her¬ 
self in the Hindi version. ! 

Will the dazzline damsel be I 
able to give as moving a 
performance as her south¬ 
ern cousins in A. i^)or- 
nachandra Kao’s produc¬ 
tion? The role of the par¬ 
simonious husband will 
probably be played by j 

Sharat Habu in this movie j 

directed by T. Kama Kao. I 

Will the Inriian Jane Fonda 
be able to sha[)e the role to 
her advantage? 

♦ 

W hether it's tinsel 

town or the mundane 
every-day world, blood is 
always thicker thrn ater. 
This truth was brought 
home once again when 
Jayaprada launched her 
brother Sriramkumar in I 



Jayaprada: a sister's support 



Rekha gearing up to face new challenges 


films A doctor by jirofes- 
siori, thr* adored hhuiya 
will j>iay theglamormjs 
leading lady’s brother in 
the remake of the* Hindi 
f\\mRnakhvc. Quite a few 
advantages i»i having a 
star for a sister! 

♦ 

N ow here’s something 
to tickU‘ your nbs. 
Shobhan Babu celebrated 
his birthday on 14 January 
with a lot of lanfai'e 
(althouefh no one, till date, 
has an inkling of his age). 

It was a happy moment 


• when the one-and-a-half- 
I year-old granddaughter (jf 
' the star presented him 
with a watch. To be speci¬ 
fic, the watch. It was the 
one w^hich wms originally 
bought by Shobhan Babu’s 
son for his wife. The wife 
m turn presented it to her 
mother-in-law' (Shobhan 
Babu's wife) who in turn 
gave it to her gi^anddaugh¬ 
ter to be presented to the 
grandfather on his birth¬ 
day. Howl’s that for a hand- 
me-down family heirloom? 
Said a delighted Shobhan 
Babu: “Every year I am 


i 


I 


I 
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the oiu' who is gis iir.: pre- 
.sents t o eviMTwue. 1 am 
tlirilled hi'tiuise for the I 

first time I got a present " ' 

♦ 

- I 

A t(Mi-dav casual l(*;.\'e i 
JTxtotiu'l'K 'that’s j 

lysomellniig And that’s j 

precisely w hat Suhasini | 

look to rt'chai go l. o- bal- [ 

t( 0 'it's. V\'( irU, \\ oi’k and i 

morework. it \\ a-^ mg | 
on hei‘ ner\'es Fspc^eially I 

sincv^ she was tiu' lioiiest | 

talent at'oinul Flooded | 

with offm-s It \s as ditlK'ull i 

for hei- to pick and ehoosi*. i 

Instead sIk' took the easy ^ 

way out Suha.sini boIt(‘(i | 

Straight to downtown Fo 
ndon , VN lu'ri* r<‘sid(* her | 

sister and broth('r-in-law | 

“It was a real bieatlun'!’’ | 

sa.\'s Suhasini, afl(‘r | 

turning to tin* st*ls. “I 
couldn’t havi'donc’ without 
that (pnckie." 

♦ 

I t's a biu<‘, l)lue world for ' 

lovelorn \nuradha. j 

I)isc()ns()lat(‘and pal(‘, tlu* j 

sizzling star ol days j 

gone by toilay a mere 
spectre ofhiM’siJf What 
has ins))ired such utter j 

anguish, such profound 
misery in one of our most 
voluble actresses? The 
usual sad story of a bn-ken 
heart. The man in hm* 
life—the tycoon son of a 
movie m<)ghul--is glutting 
more and more interested 
in a college babe. Poor j 

Anuradlia. It biwond her 
reach to compete with age! 

♦ 

I ndian thanksgiving. 

Dance-director Salim is 
planning to hold a .sh<jw of 
that very nature on 14 July 
in Madra.s. On that day, he 
is going t(i invite various 
film celebrities and legends 
like M.G. Kamat handran 
aivl N.T. Rama Kao (hav- 
hig worked with both) to 
e> press his gratitude and 
thanks to the film industry 
which has made him what 
he is today: from a practic¬ 
al non-entity to a success¬ 
ful and rich phenomenon. 



SMALL g CREEN 


W hen Ajit Sheth’s 
musical tele-serial 
Atfirifa unfolds on screen, 
the absence of veteran 
composer JaideV will be 
deef)ly felt. Jaidev, havin)^ 
churned out ever^^reen 
meIodi<‘s in nearly 80 Hindi 
movies, certainly earned 
his uni(jue position as the 
pioneer comj)oser for 
MTV, in other words, 
“sponsored musical televi¬ 
sion”. The talented musi¬ 
cian had been assigned all 
the 18 episodes of Anirita 
but he had just completed 
seven of them when death 
took him away. Leading 
TV stars like Alok Nath, 
Sujata Mehta and Supriya 



Shah (right) with Utpal Dutt in Aaj Ka Robin Hood, in the big league 


the character-actor-par- 
excellence is confident of 
success in tinsel town. Of 
course, the stupid, g:la- 
mour stuff is not really his 
cup of tea. All the more 


is wallowing in his good 
fortune. The movie, 
however, has not progres¬ 
sed too far, with Tapan 
Sinha’s major accident dur¬ 
ing a shooting spell. Now, 


Screwvala with the conclu¬ 
sion of Quiz Time and the 
beginning of a new sawcial- 
jawaab show on television, 
Contact. Presented by 
Mudra Videotec, the com¬ 
puterised quiz is aimed at 
school children, not col¬ 
lege-going youngsters. In¬ 
spired by the BBC prog¬ 
ramme Block Busters, the 
engrossing game requires 
presence of mind, a lively 
interest in a variety of 
subjects and the ability to 
leap to the buzzer. The 
ebullient hosVs chats with 
a non-existent studio audi¬ 
ence are amusing. But will 
someone tell the bass¬ 
voiced compere that he 






Jaidev (centre) with (left to right) Asha Bhosle, Alok Nath, Shabana Azmi and Bhupinder- music of the maestro 


I^athak will be “acting out” 
the song seciuences and 
each episode will be com- 
f)ered by renowned perso¬ 
nalities such as Amitabh 
Bachchan, Shabana Azmi 
and Ja>a Bachchan. So, 
wdiile you are sw'aying to 
the select })oems of literary 
giants set in breezy, lilting 
tunes rendered in the gol¬ 
den voices of Asha F^hosle, 
Lala Mangeshkar, Bhupin- 
d(‘r, Hariharan and Penaaz 
Masani, pay your homage 
to th(* legend that was 
Jaidev. 


reason for him to dig 
Tapan Sinha’s Aaj Ka 
Robin Hood. In fact, the 
movie will witness a joint 
venture—Shah with his lit¬ 
tle son in tow. Surrounded 
by a select cluster of noted 
performers like Utpal Dutt 
and Anil Chatterjee, Shah 


with the director well on 
the road to recovery, 
things are likely to bright¬ 
en up soon. 

♦ 

T he suave Siddhartha 
Basu has bowed out to 
the charming Ronnie 


S atish Shah is now 
charging in on the sil¬ 
ver screen with vehe¬ 
mence. After proving his 
versatility by appearing in 
serials like Yeh Jo Hai 
qiM\dGharJamai, 








Ronnie Screwvala in Contact: an ebullient host 


should not refer to letters 
as alphabets! 


T hough Nukkad artistes 
have delighted viewers 
many an evening, their 
chann, apparently, failed 
them at the Hope ’86 ex¬ 
travaganza in Bombay. 
Their satirical skit on the 
erratic and biased ways of 
the censor board did not 
seem to tickle the fiinny 
bones of the audience. 

Even the versatile Satish 
Shah could not elicit a grin. 
In fact, the 36,000 specta¬ 
tors were so bored that 
they booed and hooted till 
the artistes were finally 
forced to vacate the stage. 
Looks as though TV stars 
should stick to ‘‘armchair 
entertainment”. 

P. Chaitanya 
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SUNDAY ^EEK 


BEGINNING 25 JANUARY 1987 BY AMRIT LAL 


ARIES (15 April—14 May) This 
IS the ideal time foi romance 
K speculations Chanc:e of 

a new friendship with some- 
one of the opnosite sex A 
good week for business affairs and social 
life But be courteous to youi supenois, al 
home you should be tactful wfnle dealing 
With elders Rely on your own mtuitions A 
few cfianges might prove* favL’iitabk' rsf)r- 
cially for the sportsmen Hewevei aii af 
you must look cif1(?i your health 
Good dates; 27, 28 and ?\} 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and / 

Favourable direction: South we.i 

B TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Chances of fin.^nekii oa'iis 
from unexpectocJ semn e‘. m 
eluding from a lourru-y ((_■ 
wards the end of the wci'k II 
you are untjmployed and loukmg foi |oL)s 
you might find one A promotion (.armof 
ruled out for service-holders But this is not 
a good week to settle pioperty disputes 
Lovers can go ahead witli tfien marnaqe 
plans and all of you must save for tfie rainy 
day anead ^our health will LioIIkm you 
Good dates: 26. 28 and 30 
Lucky numbers; A, 6 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


I GEMINI (15 June—14 July} 

This week you will sulfci 
^ fdvoisos on many fronrs >''11 

^ r inour financidl losses cto 

nc't indulge T’ sper:ala''vr‘ 
ventures Businessmeri arid professionals 
should bti cauliou^ while dealing wilfi 
superiors Your enemies will try to curl at 
you during this period You should not 
even trust your close fr'ends and relatives 
A love affair might end abruptly Your 
health will deteriorate 
Good dates: 25, 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction; West 

CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

This IS not a good period lor 
love and iTiatrimonial affairs 
but a favourable week lor 
businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals. Some of you might have a windfall 
especially by way of an unexpected inhen- 
lence If you have children, they will do 
exceedingly well m their studies Your 
health will improve but a close relative 
might fall sick. 

Good dates: 27, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 


B LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 
^ ber) For in love m.ir 

^ naye is roijrid tf'e ((,'rn(*r 
Businessmen and piof('s 
sionalt. will make a iieadwav 
Some of you will pic spci ilmnioh iriiH'n 
tenc(-; Thuugf) you will be r i lauuci hv 
dotnc'stic piobleivis you will sekve 
tht‘m Do not lose yc*ur k-'mpoi whiu- 
disilinq wilfi vchji ^ fiilctreri above 

tfie age of SO should Ik* (,aieful ahou! 
their health 

Good dales: 25. 2o and 27 

Lucky numbers’ 2 A and 8 
Favourable direction* Noiifi west 


VIRGO (15 September—14 
October) This week is v(*ry 
5oV T J favouiable for creative artists 
j XT sfiould forge ahead with 
^ \l their new ideas They will 
meet w.th sue t-oss Both your business 
inli'ftr,is and your family need great alien 
lion clunnq Iti'L* periocj friends will bring 
you t■laf)p'npss and you may undertake a 
pleasant lourriey It is a good week for love 
ana romancs* Exciting opportunities are in 
store tor woriU'ri 
Good dates 27, 29 and 31 
Lucky numbers. i 2 and 3 
Favourable direction East 

LIBRA (15 October—14 

November) Lovers should 
avoid fiasty dec’sions Tht; 
fiomr'stic rront will remain 
peacetui Dunng this week 
yr.’, w'ti be cuied of an ailment Itiat migtit 
h.jvi tj's'r, tjottuaing /su lor guile some 
time hlowevei you should be careful 
about your diet Money might come your 
way trom an iin(jxp('cte*d source Do not 
waste limt; in socialising but you should be 
pushing while canying out your work 
Good dates* 25. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers* 2. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction. South 

a SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) This is a particu 
larly good week tor those in 
iove and wish to ge: married 
Soual commitments may 
keep you busy but do not overstrain 
yourself as this may tell on your health 
You Will ciraw inr.piralion from family mem¬ 
bers and ar.cept challenging assignments 
There might be sor7ie financial gams during 
this period 

Good dales. 25, 27 and 29 

Lucky numbers 3, 4 and 8 I 

Favourable direction: North east I 


B SAGIHARIUS (15 December— 
14 January) A fiafipy week 
with a lot of furi and action 
ftie time is pariuarlarIv oood 
ftn se'-^kmq favours from m 
fluontirii people A lew dr’sirabic* cfianqre-j 
rnidtit ( ome atiout and yenr cari .also aff(>rd 
to tak(* a tew risks thoiKiti only alter 
noMsuli'ng your supf’riors You may lu*nefit 
tnsn ,1 sf*. ret assoc Mtion espt^r'ially in lerjal 
eijtt(*is Yno ,ae advmecJ to (di(*f'k your 
tem(j(*i ,ind ac'l on ttm advice* of (*lciefs 
Good dales' 2b 2 / and 28 
Lucky numbers: ). 4 and 5 
Favourable direction North 

I CAPRICORN (15 January—14 

I February) Tins week you will 

I ■\ Y U, t)e at)le to solve most of your 
' proln(‘ms. especially those 

lelaiiru^ to financial matters 
Courage', st4t confident arui fortitude will 
help you to ovoicaiitu* your problems 
Those with trarv'.terahle |ob., m ly receive 
transfer orders On the other tianrl tfitjie is 
a chance o! a journey witti your family that 
will bring you happiness You will be 
praised by your Irienrls and relatives. 
Good dates: 25. 27 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 4. 5, and b 
Favourable direction: West 

AQUARIUS (15 February—14 

H March) Uns is going to tie a 
veiy goorJ phase lor .^eivu.r 
holders Then am Oianses 
of piomotion and mae’ 
menis Some of you will have to gn out on 
tours, Businessmen will nave to be very 
. careful as unwise investments fTiay lead to 
financial losses It will be a very good time 
for love and romance If you have a wife 
and children, they will bo a source of 
inspiration for you 
Good dates; 26. 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 

B PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

For you It will b(‘ a wtrek of 
mixed fortunes There are 
chances of unexpected 
financial gams but you might 
incur greater losses from speculative m- 
vcstmient.s especially in real estate So 
keep a close watch on your financial 
resouicAiS Ttiis is not a good time for 
romance rou should be cautious while 
dealing witfi all friends of the opposite sex 
Good dates: 25. 29 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


Star Partners: Scorpio—Taurus 

If their feelings for each other run deep they may survive the friction between them and may even enjoy it. If the Taurus 
woman wants a life full of fire then this is her man Sexually, both are very sensitive but the two may not understand 
each other's nature. Both tend to over-mdutge m food and drinks, which may adversely affect their sex life 
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SA(^AK (Ml') I)n\<‘ii to 
t he il >pjnt" 
111" liouM', a 

i/rr stiuii 111 lirlp from I ho 
^'(i\'oi'nm('!»l Ifn an allorna- 
t !\ r anmodat n»n ()no 
Kah'ao suhmil ted an ap- 
plicat If in I ( 1 1 lio cfillcctm' ol 
Sa|.nii dK'tru’l Sardai 
SniLdi plf'admj,' t fiat fi(' 
and In'- I'amiK fx* r(‘S(Mi(xl 
from an (‘\ il spirit flaunting 
llii'ir hfiusr at I fnsili \ il- 
lava for t ho past tow yoars 
I )ui inn t hi- jionod, said 



Kal' ain (mdil ino?nh(‘r'> of 
fii.-^ family had dual imdoi 
uimalural oiroumstanoos. 
I'lio ooiloct or who w as 
tal\<‘n aliaok upon lioariii^ 
the p(‘l It ion, (‘oiiMiltcal 
othor villanors. Whim all of 
♦ honi support(*d Kalyan’s 
oas(n tlio colloi tor i-surd 
ordt rs to prn\ id(' tho 
“hauntod m*m” w il fi a plot 
oi’land an* 1 hamlMMi- fna* of’ 
oust to oonsl riu-l a lU'U 
hoUSt' 'r/ulhifUH 
(In'Oinrli (I> Kamadovi, 

Jh'uunipot, AI’i 


INDOKIv Agitators who 
orjii’anisod a hand it in piai- 
tost at^ainsi thi' “ki(lna]j- 
pin,i»” ofa Jain ^tidhtn at 
Sinirol wori‘ iHwvildorod 
whon sh(‘ suddonly roap- 
poanul and “confessod” 
that she had trono out with 
ht‘r lovor on hor own. Tho 
22-yoar-old Swolanibor 
JainIndu I'rabha- 
ji, disapfioarod w him sho 
was walking-, alon^ with 
five othor sadhtt'ts, to 
Khandwa. Whilo tho fivo 
.sftdhtns who wort* iina- 
waro of tho “eiopo!nc*nl” 



I startod a fast at Snnrol, 

1 thousands of Jam m(*n and 
! wfinu'n took out a tttorrha 
I in th(‘ oily and presontod a 
I niornorandum to tho ]jolioo 
! ooniniissionor dornandin^ 
striot action a^?ainst thi* 
“kidnapfiors.” Tho s(‘nior 
suponntondont of polioo 
I said that whon tho police 
I tracod hoi* back sho had 
I alr(‘ady discarded tho 
I sddhtt't's robos and had ap- 
pli(*d ktttukuNi on her fore- 
liead " Tiic 7't tars of I udm 
(Vii*ondra (iopa, New 
Delhi) 


HVDERADAD. K.V.R. 
Sastrv nursed a straiu;e 
desire* to lasto c\ anidi* and 
let the world know of his 
“ex]vnni(mt" although he 
was awari* of tho cons(*fjU- 
! oncos. Sastrv, a final year 
studont of Aou*(*rpot Now 
Science (kjll(‘^c iliofl with¬ 
in seconds of com uminj^ 
cyanide in his houso m 
(-hdkal^uda. After holtinjx 
hims(‘lfTn his room, he 
wrote in his diary* “sw(‘e' 
salty and no taste”, to be 
ticked as soon as hi* would 
consume the deadly 


i WITHOU T 
COMMENT I 


• When 1 meet our tribal 
people I often w^onder who 
is more civilised— Rajiv 
Gandhi 

• Can we not cooperate in 
development work regard¬ 
less of our differences on 
major political issues? 
Ramakrishna HedgCi in 
the 11 last rated Weekly of 
India 

• The government is so 
hard up for cash that Mr 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
is going to have or may be 
forced to have a budget 
with a deficit of something 
like Rs (),(K)0 crores— Jay 
Dubashi, in Probe India 


the Akal I’akht by the 
SGPC, in Sunday Mail 

• Jyoti Basu is being un¬ 
necessarily dragged in (to 

I the GNLF issue >~Subash 
Ghisingh, in Frontline 

• Only the press can save 
me—alleged spy Coomar 
Narain, in The Illustrated 
Weekly of India 

• I was a bit surprised on 
receiving the invitation for 
I had met Mrs Gandhi only 
once for half-an-hour— 
Germaine Greer on her 
invitation to the five-day 
conference organised by 
the Indira Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Trust, in The Hin¬ 
dustan Times 


• When 1 am ready for 
elections w'^hy should I wait 
for others? — Jyoti Basu 

• I am totally with the 
(film) industry but not 
when they say stupid 
things like they will make 

I Sunil Dutt the next chief 
j minister-— Shatrughan 
Sinha, in Filmfare 

• Only the Sarbat Khalsa 
is competent to appoint an 
AkalTakht Jathedar— 

Oarshan Singh Ragi, re¬ 
cently appointed chief of 


• They (the journalists) 
reported as if they were 
standing in a row taking 
photograph while I was 
being burnt— Vibha Mis* 
hra> in Sunday Mail 

• We are Indians in the 
larger sense, but in the 
truest sense, I am a Ben¬ 
gali— Pritish Nandy.in 

Society 

• We must maintain the 
state of emergency— 

Daniel Ortega, President 
of Nicaragua 


I pomon. Howevei*, theex- 
I pci'imcnt proved fatal hc- 
! ibre he could enlighten the 
I world —Indian Fxotrss 
j iS. iCajendran. Madras) 

I MADURAI; Deification of 
j Tamil Nadu chief minister 
; M.(k JRirnachandran by 
his parlynien has reached 
new heights. One of them 
went to the extent of 
saying that w*hen xMGR 
■ w as undergoing treatment 
; in thi* I’S, the party’s 
youths had vvarnec) gorls of 
I M^rious consequences if 
then* l(*adei- was not cured 
of Ins illness. “The fright¬ 
ened god^ thought it better 
to oblige”, PWL) minister 
S. Ramachandran told a 
crowd of MGR’s admir¬ 
ers —Indnttf Fx})ress (In- 
derjit RangcUnohan, 

Bomba v) 

■ 

TRIVANDRUM: Ifthe 
robot jiriest invented by 
i V.S. Sabu, an (*nterprising 
i engin(*er of Kryonix Ltd, is 
a succ(‘s.'^. priests in tlu* 
templ(*s might soon have to 
look for other means of 
' livelihood. Pi’ogi’ammed to 
I garland the diety. light 
I camphor and the lamp, and 
! even ring the temple bell, 



the holy robot at 
Vattiyoorkavu, moves its 
mechanical arm awTiy and 
then bends itself in sup¬ 
plication to the Lord. 
There is al ways a rush to 
see thdpn jan^work and 
amiclsts the gasps of won¬ 
der, the diety is forgot¬ 
ten —Kemla Kanmadi (E, 
Kumar, Trivandrum) 


»"rife Rs .50 lo' thp onlfv aivpn first 
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CHKSS 



Not ma^ chessplayers live In the shadow 
of a sister, but Swedish international 
master Dan Cramling is far less often the 
focus of the spotlight than his 20-year-old 
sibling Pia, currently ranked the women's 
world number one. In the interests 
therefore of sexual equality and light 
entertainment, a baffling miniature played 
by the brother in Lugano this year 
White: D. Cramling. Black: H Horstmann. 
Modern Defence. 

1 P-QB4 P-OB4 2 h^KB3 P-KN3 

3P-K4 B-N2 4P-Q4 N-OB3 

6 P-05 N-OS 6 NxN t>xN 

7N-II3 

Provoking immediate complications It 7 
. . . P-Q3 8 N-N5 Q-N3 9 P-B5I and if 9 
PvP 10 B-KB4 or 9 . . . QxBP 10 B-Q2 and 



Horst¬ 

mann 

(Black) 


Cramling 
(White) to 
move 


8 ... N-B3i 

Not 8 . . . P-03 9 Q-R4( j 

9 N-084 K-X2 10 P-B5 0^4+ 

11B-Q2 QxBP 12Q-A4 P-QR4 

13N-N5 NxKP 14P-QN4 PxP 

DIAGRAM 

15P-Q641 

An ingenious interference check If 15 . . . 

K- K3 16 Q-N34 K-B3 17 Q-B3-f, but 15 
K-B3> 16 QxR P*“Q6! is unclear. 
However Black is by now quite befuddled 

15 NxP 16 QxR NxN 

17 Q-R5I Resigns 


R-B1. 

7. . P-K4 8 N-N5 
Also promising is 8 P-B5 and if 8 . . . 
Q-R4+ 9 B-Q2 QxP 10 R-B1 and N-N5/B4. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


I 

I 

I 




South showed e little flair (or e.xperience) 
on this deal, and West did not. 

Dealer South Love all 


4 65 

8P K 5 

4 7654 
4 J 1094 


4 AQ 
4 J943 
4 KQ3 
4Q7 53 

N 

W E 
I S 

4 K J 108 7: 
4 AQ 10 7 2 

4 2 
4 A 


4 94 3 
486 

4 AJ 1098 
4K86 



North-South bid as follows. 

South North 

1 4 2NT 

34 44 

4 NT 5 4 
6 4 No 

West led the jack of clubs and South 
played the queen from dummy - a 
deceptive move that has been around for 


several years. East played the kmy tjor: 
South won. The declarer then crossed to 
dummy with the ace of spades and took 
the heart finesse, losing to West's king 
West hotly pursued the clubs and 
dummy's diamonds went away on the 
spades. It should have occurreo to West 
that if South had held A x of diamonds and 
a club loser he would have hastily taken 
the discard; and South, in view of his 
Blackwood 4NT, was unlikely to be void of 
diamonds. 

TERENCE REESE 

Ijy arra iflemprit with ftm OUSDn/er 



QUESTIONS 


1. Who said. ‘The policy of Russia is 
changeless It’s methods, man¬ 
oeuvres and tactics may change 
but the pole star of its policy- 
world domination—is a fixed 
star’"? 

2 Which cricketer collects dreams as 
a hobby? 

3. The blue whale is the largest 
animal. Which is the second 
largest? 

4. Who said. "The business of Amer 
ica IS business"'? 

5. What, in Israel, is the Magen David 
Adorn (Red Star of David)? 

6. Name the publication Syed Sha- 
habuddin edits'? 

7. In her first film Dimple Kapadia 
was called Bobby. In her com¬ 
eback film Saagar, she played a 
barmaid What was her name? 

8. In Pakistan, what are the yellow 
devils? 

9. Which country is sometimes called 
“Our lady of the snows"? 

10. What do the following have in 
common: heroes, submarines, tor¬ 
pedoes, grinders and po’ boys? 

11, About whom did Bertrand Russell 
say: “Everyone knows that he has 


done something astonishing, but 
very few people know whal exactly 
It IS he has done"'? 

12 The Hispaniola island is divided 
into two countries Name them 

13 A creature, ‘similar’ to the yeti, is 
believed to oe existing in the west 
coast of North America What is it 
called'? 

14 When did American bombers car¬ 
rying nuclear weapons first fly to 
Europe'? 

^b Room at the Top is the most 
well-known work of which 
novelist'? 

16 Which part of London is called, 
‘The square mile of sin”? 

17 What do the following have in 
common ordinary, classic, cheery 
and diet ? 

18 Who coined the term "holocaust"? 

19 What. It was believed, would hap¬ 
pen to a king who could perform 
the Ashwamedha Yagna a hun¬ 
dred times'? 

20 Marcus Garney is the father of a 
certain movement What is it 
called? 


pes sigi p jeqaieui 
e SI 'jaAeid siuuei qouajj eqi 
‘qeoN >|0!uuBA -suBUBiwisebi em 02 


QSjaAiun aqi jgao aim pinoo 0H 61 
aoead ^zud 

laqofM aqi p jauuiwv ‘lasiaAA 81 

Auedujoo B|OD-BOOO 9M1 Aq pajni 
-oeinuBoi s>(uup yos i|B eJB Aaqi/t 
oqos 91 
ouiBjg uqop g [ 
0 pE>|ooiq uipag aqi buunQ 
qojenbSBS loo^hiq aqi 
ijiBH pue oijqnday uboiuiluoq aqx z I 
uiGjsuig U3qiv U 
saqoiMpuBS 

p spuiM lueja^ip lie aje Aaqi oi 
epeueo 6 
buiAup 

snojdbuep joj uouetndaj e pdJinb 
-oe aAeq sjeAup jioqi puB aao(| 0 A 
petuied Aiiensn aje esaqx sesng g 
Buoyj z 
Bipuf LXJifsnf^ '9 

• SSOJQ P0d 9M1 '9 

vsn P 

tuepisejd jeujjo^ ‘ebpHOOQ uia|bo> 
0|BMM U4 eqi -0 
A9|jB0jg 0>|!y^ z 
Bissng 1 SIJBZO p seioipd eg) 
inoqe 6 u|>iibj sbaa 0h xjbin |JB>t i. 
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OSSWOKI) 


CROSSWORD NO. 30 



14 A mad rush for this game*? (8) 

15 Cites little notice, with 100 in what is owed. (7) 

16 Guides for the mam editorials, perhaps (7) 

20 I am, in famous Italian poet, finding glittering decoration. (8) 
22. Poisons are neat inside containers (6) 

23 Racer in Trier discover? a dog (5. 7) 

25 Strange point for gambling proportion (4) 

I 26 Small pie having value of total sales'^ (8) 

I 27 Diligence seemingly related to manufacture (8) 


Arrested rude little captain, strangely (8) 

Warm spei' for Sioux mathematician, perhaps (6, 6) 
Discolouration *o give one an angry look* (5. 3) 

Height lor tirsi lady to relax on (7) 

Make oneself liK^n^ble with the last organ (6) 

Throw out the acors' (4) 

Sewing device on vessel That’s not necessary (8) 
Mixed our bats thoroughly, being equally handy (12) 
Subside about endless gambling device, to give up royal 
seal (8) 

Being interlaced, medical specialist was given liquor (8) 
Ronald, not being a gentleman, or a noisy fish. (8) 

Big car of iron with two rights and a prison sentence. (7) 
Ingenuous about junction belonging to a place (6) 
Fashionable up-and-coming alternative for Jrtpanese medi¬ 
cine box (4) 


ACROSS: 

1 Writer has the first of 'Blue Lake’ in an illegible scrawl (8) 
9 Never eat, oddly enough to give respect (8) 

10 Took in ones breath sharply, without state, and ran (4) 

11 Imprisoned in vehicle with a sharp edge, we hear (12) 
13 Doorway loses initial dirr-^ctions, being in a daze (6) 


Solution to Crossword No. 29 

I ACROSS. 1 Traipse S Mergers 9 Arden 10 Pistachio 11 Predators 12 Three 13 
I Frises IS Anatomies 18 Tasieners 19 Sepal 21 Roast 23 Scrambled 25 Morsecode 
26 Spine 27 Nonstop 28 Secrets 

DOWN. 1 7 rample 2 Addresses 3 Panda 4 bspionago 5 Muses 6 Reactions 7 Ether 
8 Smokers 14 Sweetmeat 16 Asserters 1 r Impulsive 18 Foreman 20 Ladders 22 
Apron 23 vStoop 24 Music 


Compiled hy Rita Tewari 
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NTR with Jayalalitha In one of his •‘arller films guiding star 


How to avoid taxes 
and influence 
people 

T he decision of the 
Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister, N T Rama Rao, 
to resume acting could 
virtually open a Pandora’s 
box, though It may margi¬ 
nally help him refurbish 
his waning image The 
reason given for the sud¬ 
den decision was to re¬ 
plenish the Telugu De- 
sam’s coffers The ruling 
party in the state had an 
overdraft of Rs 40 lakhs 
and needed another Rs 30 
lakhs to finance the man 
dal pam havat elections 
due in March Brahmar 
ishi Viswamitra, the film 
NTR is launching, was ex¬ 
pected to net Rs three 
crores which he would 
donate to a trust called 
Abhyudayam to avoid 
paying taxes 

Can a chief minister ot 
a state engage himself in 
another avocation simul¬ 
taneously^ The question 
was raised bv the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister, M G 
Ramachandran, soon af¬ 
ter his AIADMK party 
was voted to power first 
in 1977 He delayed form 
mg his government by a 
month to fulfil his shoot¬ 
ing engagements After a 
year in office, tne itch to 
don the grease paint got 
the better of him but the 
then Prime Minister, 
Morarji Desai. firmly told 
the Tamil Nadu chief 
minister to choose be¬ 
tween acting and running 
the state government 
That was the last one 
heard of MGR returning 
to films 

Before the Telu'gu De- 
sam Party was voted to 
power in January 1983, 
Mr Rama Rao managed to 
complete his last film, Sri- 
mat Virat Pothuluru 
Veeml)rahmam Charitra, 


but released it only on the 
eve of the last Lok Sabha 
elections in December 
1984, which helped the 
Telugu Desam greatly at 
the hustings For the 
March mandal elections 
he has resurrected Krish 
na Sathya, a film he made 
14 years ago with Jayala 
litha, to be released in 
cinema halls all over the 
state. 

In Brahmarishi Viswa 
mitre, Mr Rama Rao is 


pkiying the role of Viswa- 
miiid because the sage 
gave ^uyatri mantra lo 
the world, was the 
teachei of Lord Rama and 
guaidian of Shakuntala, 
whose son, Bharatha, was 
tliL fust ruler of India 
ilicii IS Bhairit The film, 
in liM Piobability, will be 
iedd\ foi release on the 
cve of the next Lok Sabha 
t lections by which time, 
the Bharat Desam of Mr 
Kama Rao would be ready 
foi takeoff 


Sinkingafloat 

W hatever may be his 
failings as a politi- I 
cian or administrator, 
when It comes to show¬ 
manship, N 1 Rama Rao 
IS second to none It was 
theiefoie sui prising that 
the top people in South 
Block foi the third con 
secutive \eai should find 
the model oi ihc Andhia 
Pradesh labkaii toi ilu‘ 
Republic l)av pauiiU un 
aesthetic and dinv u a 
place Foi this ycai s pa 
rade, the state’s table an 
was reiected after a pio 
totype design was | 
accepted by the cential 
tableau selection commit 
tee and work on the final i 
model was taken up by 
local artists The theme of 
the tableau approved by 
the committee was Tolu 
Bommalatj depicting the 
ancient form of Telugu 
folk theatie which in¬ 
cluded two famous 
humorous characters in 
leather puppetry-Ban 
garakka and luttu Poliga 
du The end product, 
according to the commii 
tee, was far from pleasing 
and did not match the 
“high standards befitting 
the most important 
national celebration” of 
the country 
Last yeai too, the com¬ 
mittee rejected the tab¬ 
leau after accepting the 
prototype and design of 
the historical Buddhist 
monuments in Nagarjuna- 
sagar, once the seat of a 
univeisity under Acharya 
Nagarjuna As the life- 
size model was being 
fabricated, a cryptic tele¬ 
gram to the state govern¬ 
ment said “Could not be 
included in the final list of 
tableaux to be presented 
in the Republic Day para¬ 
de oh account of con- 
atraiot of 

yjhwimtotm 
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Haji Mastan’s 
“crusade” 

G uess who IS ihe latest 
to h.i\e IdLiiulied a 
campaign against the 
‘LOMUiition nl the (on 
f:»iess(I) gov eminent i»i 
I itai PitKlesh-' 1 he name 
ol the Liusader is Ilaji 
JVIaslan Iht erstwhile top 
Homhav based smugglei 
Attoiding to intelligence 
agencus Mastan has 
stalled woiking to fullil 
his ambition to contest 
the Lok Sabha elections 
from an eastern UP con 
stituencv fie has his eyes 
set on the (Jon da, 
Haiti aich and A/amgaih 
regions IK has under 
taken two ti ips to hast UP 
Ialel> in November 1986 
and in ear ly danuai y On 3 
Januarv he vvert to the 
village of Abdul Hamid, a 
martM of the 1965 Indo- 
Pak war and handed over 
some mono to his family 
On 4 Januai> he attended 
a qawwali programme at 
Maunalh Bhanjan in 


Ha|i Mastan 

A/amgarh district and de¬ 
liver ed a political speech 
criticising the ruling par¬ 
ty’s “coi ruption ' He has 
launched units ol his par 
ty, Dalit Muslim Alpa i 
sankhyak Mahasangh ' 


(Federation of the DalPs, 
Muslims and Minorities) 
111 almost every town he 
visited in these two trips 
At Gonda where he went 
in November last year, he 
received the active sup 


port of a section of the 
local Lok Dal and the 
Janata Party leaders By 
setting his eyes on Gonda, 
he is posing a challenge to 
the sitting MP, Anand 
Singh, who is the father- 
in-law of finance minister 
Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh’s son Generous 
amounts of money are 
being spent by Mastan in 
these visits In December, 
one of Mastan’s associ 
ates was nabbed by the 
police at Jaunpur He had 
seven lakhs of rupees 
with him at the time of his 
arrest At Varanasi, 
where Mastan’s party 
camped during the visit, a 
number of rooms of a 
five-star hotel were hired 
The UP government has 
sent a report on Mastan’s 
activities to New Delhi 
But freedom of speech 
and association having 
been guaranteed under 
the Constitution of India, 
there is little the govern¬ 
ment can do when a for¬ 
mer smuggler takes to 
politics 


Ill-will or ill'health? 

N ew Delhi seems to be 
taking the Russian 
connection a bit too 
seriously As in Moscow, 
political gossip in our 
capital these days begins | 
whenever a senior leader 
IS ‘ taken ill” The latest 
reported illness is that of 
finance minister V P 
Singh According to re¬ 
ports, he fell ill on 8 Janu¬ 
ary and as a result, stop¬ 
ped seeing his official 
papers The report about 
his illness was put out on 
15 January—a full week 
after the minister was in¬ 
disposed According to 
the grapevine, with a 
cabinet reshuffle in the 
air, It was suspected by 
circles close to V.P Singh 
that another attempt at 
dislodging him from the 


I finance portfolio would | 
1 be made V P Singh has ' 
I made it clear that if he 
I was shifted from his pre 
sent portfolio, then he 
would prelei to quit the 
cabinet With his image of 
being a crusader against 
corrupi^ion the govern 
mert aoes not w^ant V P 
Singh on the othei side of 
I the fence In a 

I recent speech in his 
home state, Uttar 
Pradesh, V P Singh cited 
a World Bank report ab¬ 
out Indians keeping their 
money abroad and said 
that the British rulers 
were hated by Indians be¬ 
cause they engineered a 
flight of capital from In¬ 
dia to the West If some 
people were playing that 
role even now, then they 
too have to be fought 
Who were you referring 
to, Mr Singh? 


The young ones 

A fter young PCX’ presi 
dents, Ra)iv (jandhi is 
contemplating the 
appointment of young 
chief ministers in the 
states Sanjay Singh may 
succeed Veer Bahadur 
Singh in Uttar Pradesh 
and Ashok (iehlot may re- 



Sanfay Singh 


I place Harideo Joshi in Ra¬ 
jasthan if this thinking is 
put into practice Mean- 
I while, with speculation 
about the chances of 
either Jayanihi Natarajan 
or Mamata Banerjee suc¬ 
ceeding Youth Congress 
president Anand Sharma 
gaming ground, a male 
chauvinist lobby has 
emerged in the lYC. 
Suresh Pachauri and Bhu¬ 
baneshwar KaUta, both 
general secretaries under 
Sharma, have given up 
hopes because they are 
about to cross the lYC age 
limit, but have joined 
hands to promote the case 
of Surinder Thakur, the 
new Rajya Sabhli member 
from Madhya Pradesh 
(who got tb^ ticket de¬ 
spite Arjun Singh not 
favouring hbi Candida- 
ture). 

O JL NizailWn 
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PHILIPS 


Why buy 
half a bulb? 


Buy Philips 
and be sure. 
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To start with all bulbs look alike. 

But in time bad quality shows: less light, 
high electricity consumption, bulb failure. 
That’s why, insist on Philips. The Company 
that does a 100% check on every single bulb. 
To give you 100% value for your money. 
Be 100% sure. Buy Philips. 


philips 


All bulbs look alike, 
but when it’s Philips you’re sure 






Philips-the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 
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Death dens 

■ never thought that Cal¬ 
cutta would turn out to 
be a dark, dismal, dingy 
dungeon of drug addicts 
(Eye of the needle, 11—17 
January). What starts off 
as a fad ultimately be¬ 
comes a killing addiction 
It IS akin to prostitution— 
the easiest remedy is to 
suppress the initial urge. 

I was shocked to hear re¬ 
cently that a particular 
intellectual is supplied 
drugs by his own sister. 
Even his son has taken to 
drugs and is now a mental 
wreck I’he father has lost 
his faculty of thinking 


and memory. The entire 
family has been made an 
object of abhorrence and 
a subject of mockery. The 
police should be strict 
with the drug suppliers 
while all efforts should be 
made to rehabilitate the 
victims. The menace 
should be tackled on a 
war footing. 

U.S, Iyer, Calcutta 

■ Drugs like opium, mor¬ 
phine, heroin, rparijuana, 
hashish, cocaine, crack 
and LSD are consumed by 
people to help gain better 
appetite, sound sleep and 
sexual satisfaction. 
Actually, such addiction 
kills appetite, disturbs 
sleep and reduces the ple¬ 
asures of sex. These facts 
should be rightly high¬ 
lighted by the govern¬ 
ment to educate the mas¬ 
ses. Alternative methods 
of enjoying life should, 
instead, be suggested. 
Pannalall Mundhra, 
Calcutta 

■ One IS shocked to know 
that there are 1.5 million 
drug addicts in this poor 
country. What is more 
astonishing is that the 


administration is paying 
scant respect to this prob¬ 
lem which is crushing our 
urban youth. The minis¬ 
try of human resources 
should make a thorough 
study of the problem and 
advise the state govern¬ 
ments to allocate some 
departments m the 
medical colleges for the 
treatment of drug 
addicts. 

Baby Kuttikkoi, Bombay 

■ The article was in¬ 
formative. The subject 
was tackled from every 
possible angle. The gener¬ 
al picture is one of de¬ 
spair—we Indians always 
wake up rather late. Even 
developed countries with 
abundant funds are find¬ 
ing It difficult to fight the 
drug menace. A new de¬ 
partment to tackle the 
problem will only lead to 
a lot of expenditure. As 
far as I could gather from 
the cover story, no well 
balanced plan has been 
chalked out to combat the 
drug dealers. A perfectly 
coordinated operation 
should be carried out to 
exterminate the evil. 

P. Lala, Calcutta 


Life in uniform 


/ n defence of human 
rights (11—17 January) 
should serve as an eye- 
opener to the general pub¬ 
lic and the senior officers 
in the army. Youngsters 
thinking of joining the 
army must realise that it 
is not as rosy a career as 
one thinks it is. 

Gautam Shankar, 

New Delhi 

■ In India, the fun¬ 
damental rights of a civi¬ 
lian are more in danger 
than those of an army- 
man. It is unfortunate 
that the Indian army is 
increasingly coming 
under attack from its own 
rank and file. 

Abir Padhy, Berhampur 
(Orissa) 

■ A question arises in my 
mind: why are the retired 
generals from the army, 
navy and air force — as 
well as the police—not 
taken into the AICC (I)? 
This is strange, consider¬ 
ing that many of them are 
well-read and learned. 
T.R.K. Morion, Calcutta 


Mechanisms of the media machine 


I t is a well-known fact 
that the government is 
trying to control the 
media (Alana^in^^ the 
media, 4— 10 January) 
but It speaks poorly of 
mediamen, should they 
get carried away by the 
propaganda machinery of 
the government It is sad 
that newspapers and 
magazines should become 
vehicles for government 
propaganda and other 
vested interests. Thus it 
also becomes clear that 
the reader should not take 
media news and views 
seriously. This does not 
augur well for the growth 
of journalism in our coun¬ 
try, which is supposed to 


play the role of a torch- 
bearer for the masses. 
However, the cover story, 
instead of being a careful 
analysis of events, runs 
like a piece of political 
gossip. 

N.R, Ramesh, Bombay 

■ Rajiv Gandhi is, of late, 
alienating himself from 
the media which is de¬ 
finitely not in keeping 
with a democracy like 
ours. The aides, Mani 
Shankar Aiyar in particu¬ 
lar, usually represent the 
big boss. They censor in¬ 
formation, edit tapes that 
are to be relayed on the 
Doordarshan network and 
never allow subtle discre¬ 


pancies of facts and fi¬ 
gures. I fail to understand 
why Mr Aiyar blamed the 
media for the under- 



Manl Shankar Aiyar 


exposure of the govern¬ 
ment’s extravaganza, 
Apna Utsav. Apna Utsav 
merited even less cover¬ 
age. It is the functioning 
of the government that 
needs more exposure. 

The powers that be should 
not gag the channel of 
information. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, 
Bangalore 

■ I think that if Mani 
Shankar Aiyar had rk>t 
tried to prevent the pub¬ 
lication of his letter and if 
it had appeared in the De¬ 
lhi edition of the Indian 
Express the controversy 
would not have snowbal¬ 
led to such an extent. 

K.S. Ramesh, Madurai 
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The wonder that was 



Good show 


The scapegoat 


T here is no denying the 
fact that Rajiv’s India ! 
is not all that different j 
from Indira’s India or | 
Nehru’s India and that j 
like his predecessors Mr 
Clean, too, has committed 
a number of mistakes as 
, Prime Minister {Master of 
the game, 4—10 January). 
But it is also true that he 
has been made the 
scapegoat on more than 
one occasion. If someone 
IS gunned down in any 
part of our country, it is 
Rajiv Gandhi who is 
blamed—if someone com¬ 
mits a crime no one is to 
be blamed but the PM’ 
Sanjeev Kumar Sinha, 
Darbhanga 

■ The author seems to be 
misinformed, particular¬ 
ly about Jamaat-e-Islami, 
as she has clubbed this 
organisation with Hindu, 
Sikh and Muslim com¬ 
munal parties of her 
choice (Whither secular 
India?). Before branding 
a party fundamentalist 
one should see whether 
the term rightly applies to 
it or not. A section of the 
Christians, who advo- 
I cated the fundamental 
1 theology of Christianity 
j against modernism, cal¬ 
led themselves fun¬ 
damentalists. Fun¬ 
damentalism Vt^as used as 
an abusive ter m by their 
opponents, signifying 
conservatism and rigidity 
of thought. Using this 
term in order to level 
charges of communalism 
against Jamaat-e-lslami 
is a case of misconcep¬ 
tion. Islam, as being prop¬ 
agated by the Jamaat, is 
not a religion of pre¬ 
historic or ancient days, 
whose scriptures and 
teachings are shrouded in 
mystery and obscurity. 
Moreover, Islam has nev¬ 
er been hostile to modem 
progress. 

W.H. Hashmi, Hyderabad 


I ndian cricket has not 
I achieved any worth- 
I while success after our 
I magnificent triumph in 
I the Prudential World Cup 
four years back {No more 
the one-day wonder, 4—10 
January). It remains to be 
seen what will be the per¬ 
formance oi our team in 
the forthcoming Reliance 
World Cup. India’s posi¬ 
tion as the World Cup hol¬ 
der and the one-day won¬ 
der is going to be strongly 
challenged by West In¬ 
dies and Pakistan. West 
Indies has a devastating 
battery of fast bowders 
and each one of them is 
fully capable of breaking 
the backbone of any side 
and causing sensations. 
Pakistan, too, has im¬ 
proved tremendously 
The defeat of West Indies 
at the hands of Pakistan in 
the recently held Benson 
and Hedges series in Au¬ 
stralia is ample proof of 
this. The Pakistani team 
has very good bowlers in 
the form of Imran Khan, 
Abdul Qadir and Wasim 
Akram. I do not exagger¬ 
ate when I say that Abdul 
Qadir is the best spinner 
in the world today. I think 
Kapil Dev is mostly re¬ 
sponsible for India’s poor 
plight. He is unable to 



Kapil Dev 


motivate his players in 
times of crisis Instead of 
encouraging the players 
he gels annoyed. On the 
other hand, players used 
to get a lot of encourage¬ 
ment under Gavaskar’s 
captaincy Instead of the 
young Ravi Shastri, more 
experienced players like 
Mohinder Amarnath or 
Dilip Vengsarkar should 
have been made the vice- 
captain 

Amit Mathur, Sindri 
(Bihar) 


T he report on the dying i 
family planning prog I 
ramme was excellent ; 
{Working women work | 
wonders, A- 10 January) j 
The workers must he con- ' 
gralulated for successful¬ 
ly carrying out a national 
programme on their own 
It seems that earnest 
efforts made from w ithin 
the comnuinitv certainly 
bring desired results 
Apart from it, I was 
shocked to learn from the 
repot*! that oui* women ! 
are ignorant enough to j 
ask whether Nirodh 
should be swollowoJ with 
milk or water. Will the 
government and all those | 
responsible for effective l 
implementation of the FP i 
programme wake up and I 
try to work on the pattern ! 
of the Working Women’s 
Forum ( WWF). I think if i 
the FP programme is link- , 
ed with social education it j 
may serve the purpose I 
have been working m the I 
field of adult education 
for quite some time and 
have come across hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of 
women, who, if enlight¬ 
ened about the facilities 
and benefits of the prog¬ 
ramme and lured by some 
incentives, easily accept 
the programme 
Shahzad Hussain, 

New Delhi 

■ The Tamil Nadu volun- 1 
lary agency, Working j 
Women’s Forum, has real 1 
ly done a commendable | 
job in the field of family | 
planning. j 

V.N. Narayanaswamy, \ 
Madras j 


The quote in Without 
Comment (11—17 Janu¬ 
ary) was wrongly attri¬ 
buted to G. Parthasarathi, 
former chairman of the 
Policy Planning Commit¬ 
tee of the Union cabinet* 
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IGHT AND OOUND 



If there Ls perfect understanding among the jathedars, mullahs 
and pandits, there will be no misunderstanding in the 
whole country 


Giani Zail Singh 


I am sure Allah can survive without a 
small mosque and Ram without a temple 

Moon IS Ra/a 

have chased other people’s 
discoveries for 40 years 

Rajiv Gandhi 

Under the ^circumstances in which they 
work. Indian scientists have done well 

Dr Raja Ramanna 

It (Mizoram) suffers from lack of 
everythmg except the Army I 

Laldenga 


I do not believe in gurus, I only believe in 
God 

J.B. Patnaik 


Hpart from a lizard, the only thing I get 
scared by is (an income tax) raid 

Hema Malini 

Wh.t bothers me sometimes is not what 
I do, but what I don’t do 

Lisbeth Schlueter 

With my record, for me to be married 
again is going to mess things up 

Elizabeth Taylor 






liwtongar 
tMidi of 
lHniiroro.l am 
liralovant 

Fekoinand Marcos 


PRONOUN , 

NaHWi FIT/ y 




JWhliigtliat 

oomestomy 

mimlwllllie 


N.T. Rama Rao 



j TheCongressparty cannot promise 
every Shylock his pound of flesh 

K.K. Tewari 

I A culture of sycophancy has gripped the 
I (Congress-I) party 

Kamlapati Tripathi 


«¥e will not allow a second partition of 
India 

SuRjiT Singh Barnala 


I am a Marxist and Marxists are 
pragmatic, they do not build castles in 
the air 

Jyoti Basu 


It is an atrocious fallacy to think that 
only a powerful Centre and the weak 
states can maintain the integrity of the 
country 

Ramakrishna Hegde 

lAfe have to clear the decks so that 
young minds receive a push forward in 
the onward march to the 21st century 

Rajiv Gandhi 


my problem as a grandfather is not 
what sort of a world there will be in the 
21st century, but whether there will be a 
world at all for my grandchildren 

E.P. Thompson 
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The singing mother 


( have done some “mothering" in 
my time. While teaching m Swan- 
thmore College (Philadelphia) we 
happened to be living next door to a 
young Dutch couple who had two 
small children aged two and three 
Their parents, like my wife, were 
very keen on going to the pictures. 
So we came to an amicable arrange¬ 
ment whereby they took my wife to 
the cinema while 1 did the baby¬ 
sitting. I found it very hard to disci¬ 
pline the children and getting them 
to bed on time. They devised diffe¬ 
rent excuses to delay being put to 
bed and to torture me. One evening 
both insisted that I sing them to 
sleep. I am one of those rare speci¬ 
mens who has never even sung in 
his bathroom and my singing voice 
would make a donkey blush But the 
dhildren were adamant. “Sing us an 
Indian lullaby or we won’t go to 
Sleep,” the> said with an air of 
fmality Besides being unable to 
sing I know no Indian lullabies. The 
best I could do was to chant “Chal 
chal Chameh baagh mein". It was so 
bad that the children promptly de¬ 
cided to fall asleep My rendering of 
Chameh did the trick everywhere 
1 fear I might have done the 
children incalculable harm I gather 
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from the proceedings of the British 
Society for Pre-Natal Psvchology in 
Medicine that even children en¬ 
cased in the womb respond to 
music, just as they do to liquor, 
tonics, drugs, or smoking by their 
mothers Dr Michele Clement has 
devised instruments which can 
monitor a child's reaction to music 
while It IS still in the womb After 
birth they become even more re¬ 
sponsive as It has been established 
that those who have lullabies sung 
to them grow up into contented 
young people while those uho don’t, 
tend to be cantankerous. The violin 
virtuoso, Yehudi Menuhin, has 
agreed to become patron of this 
association and has gone on record 
as having opined that “it is only in 
our vast and synihetic civilisation 
that mothers no longer sing to their 
children” 

The learned gynaecologists and 
musicians who participated in the 
“Singing Mother" seminar did not 
pronounce on the quality of the 
singing to which a child may be 
exposed A thumri or Rabindra 
Sangeet can be very soothing, pucca 
raag and carnatic music and the 
staccato beats of percussion instru¬ 
ments can excite and disturb. And 
what long-term damage I might 
have caused to the two, Dutch chil¬ 
dren by exposing them to my 
raucous rendering of a Hindustani 
doggerel, I will never know. 


History in a capsule 


T he palicfty of ready-reference 
material in fndut continues to rile 
me. We not only do not have a good 
encyclopaedia of India, we do not 
even have a good dictiona^ of Indi¬ 
an quotations, or a dictionary of 


Indian names. All I have is The 
Chronology of Modem India 1494- 
IF94 by Dr James Bowgess. Though 
It calls itself modern, it ends in 191^. 
It has now become a rare book, I 
bought it in London from a second¬ 
hand bookstore for sevCn shillings 
(about Rs seven); you can’t get it 
now for under Rs 300 
Consequently I was very excit^ 
when I received The Encyclopaedia 
of Indian Events and Pates 1424 BC 
to 1985 (Sterling) compiled by S B. 
Bhattacherje Instinctively I turned 



S.B. Bhattaeharl* 


to see what he had put in 1984 which 
was the most decisive year for India 
in contemporary history. Although 
It had several events of compara¬ 
tively little historical importance 
like the death of Susama Mukho- 
padhaya, first woman member of 
the Bengal Flying Club, Mrs Gandhi 
inaugurating a submarine building 

S lant at Mazgaon, something about a 
ang-glider crossing the Banihal 
and Calcutta Metro’s first trial run, 
there was no mention at all aboiit 
Bhmdranwale or “Operation Blue- 
star”. Mrs Gandhi’s assassination is 
mentioned but not the widespl-ead 
anti-Sikh violence that followed. In¬ 
stead, we learn about O.B. Agarwal 
winning a snooker championship in 
Wales. 

I do not mean to denigrate Bhat- 
tacherje’s painstaking compilation 
which has a lot more of detail than 
Bowgess's work including Test 
cricket Scores, results of beauty 
contests and prize winning films, 
but he has slipped onaeveral rngjor 
events. I am wire he will fill Ih the 
gaps in a^subsequent edition. 
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Rajiv Gandhi’s brash ways 


T he Prime Minister’s attitude to¬ 
wards the chief ministers is cause 
for considerable concern. The Con¬ 
gress chief ministers are in office at 
his bidding and as the president of 
the parly he can treat them the way he 
wants to. They deserve sympathy because 
of the humiliation they undergo, many of 
I them, particularly those from Orissa and 
I UP, for instance, have to go back dis- 
I appointed after waiting in Delhi for days 
1 without being granted a darshan by the 
I Prime Minister. 

' Very often the Congress chief ministers 
have to rush to Delhi at a notice of a few 
hours. The Prime Minister’s secretariat is 
in the habit of informing them only at the 
eleventh hour about his tour itinerary and 
they often have to rush to receive him 
while he flies in by a slate plane or a 
! military helicopter. However bothersome 
I and unethical this may be, the Congress 
chief ministers cannot complain or afford 
to incur his displeasure—if they want to 
continue in office. On the other hand, the 
non-Congress chief ministers are not behol- 
' den to him. 

Punjab’s Surjit Singh Barnala, for inst¬ 
ance, is an Akaii chief minister. The Prime 
Minister should not have kept him waiting, 
early this month, for two days for an 
interview and that too on the tarmac of the 
Air Force Station in Delhi before he left the 
capital to go on a tour. It does speak poorly 
not only of the chief minister’s conduct but 
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Rajiv QandhI with Surfit Singh Bamala and former 
Haryana CM Bhajan Lai 


also of the Prime Minister who does not yet 
appreciate the values of institutions like 
that of the chief minister’s. 

Again, Jyoti Basu is an elected chief 
minister, belonging to the CPl(M) and he 
does not depend upon the favours of Rajiv 
Gandhi. But the Prime Minister’s secretar¬ 
iat never cared to inform him about the 
PM’s recent visit to Darjeeling. The deputy 
commissioner of police there was rung up 
directly from New Delhi, only to be told 
that Rajiv Gandhi would be arriving there 
on such and such a date and at such and 
such a time. The West Bengal chief minis¬ 
ter faced a similar situation on an earlier 
visit of Mr Gandhi to West Bengal. At that 
time he had complained that he should have 
been told directly of the PM’s itinerary 
because as chief minister he was responsi¬ 
ble for law and order; hence, the Prime 
Minister’s security. Apparently, Mr Basu’s 
complaints fell on deaf ears. 

A few weeks ago, N.T. Rama Rao, the 
chief minister of Andhra Pradesh, was in a 
similar predicament. As the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s plane took off for Visakhapatnam, the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat informed NTR 
about the PM’s arrival. The Andhra 
Pradesh government does not have its own 
plane. The chief minister, however, went to 
Hyderabad airport to see whether any 
plane was available to take him to Visakha¬ 
patnam. Luckily, some passengers from an 
earlier flight were being taken to Visakha¬ 
patnam by a special plane and NTR could 
make it in time to receive the Prime 
Minister. 

In the past, whenever the PM decided to 
visit a state, his secretarial would never 
fail to inform the chief minister regarding 
the PM’s programme. In fact, the program¬ 
me was often finalised in consultation with 
the chief minister concerned, whether he 
was from the Congress or an Opposition 
party. Nehru was, of course, in a different 
class altogether, because he would first ask 
the chief minister concerned if he should 
visit his state and then consult him about 
his programme. An invitation to the PM, at 
that time, from any organisation had to be 
routed through the chief minister con¬ 
cerned and the local Congress committee. 
The chief minister would be consulted 
about th^ programme so that no inconveni¬ 
ence wst9 caused. Many times, soon after 
Independence, Sheikh Abdullah of Jammu 
and Kashmir found it difficult to change his 
own programme to suit the PM’s itinerary 
and neither Nehru nor the local Congress 
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committee ever raised any questions. 

Nehru had another habit; he would write 
about his tours to all the chief ministers. 
Never was there any attempt to score a 
point; the effort was to keep all the chief 
ministers, of whatever affiliation—E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad was Kerala’s Communist 
chief minister in those days—in the pic¬ 
ture. Through his letters, many chief minis¬ 
ters would come to know about the prob¬ 
lems of different states. None of Nehru’s 
successors has been able to keep up that 
tradition but they ensured that chief minis¬ 
ters, even those appointed by the Congress 
high command, v/ere treated with dignity. 
Never had the PM’s secretariat the temer¬ 
ity to treat chief ministers the way Rajiv 
Gandhi’s secretariat does these days. 

A major grouse that chief ministers have 
is that they have not been getting an 
audience with the PM. They can do little 
about it. Instead, they have to swallow this 
bitter pill because the PM is their party 
leader. 

I do not think the Prime Minister is solely 
responsible for this state of affairs; his 
secretariat—particularly the aides who 
have taken over the allotment of time for 
meetings—is to be blamed. They do not 
seem to know how to fix schedules. Mrs 
Gandhi was no less busy but she had her 
special assistant, R.K. Dhawan who fixed 
up her appointments. At that time no one 
heard the kind of complaints one hears 
today. To top it all, Rajiv GandM is not 
putting in fewer hours of work, h 

In fact, it is Rajiv Gandhi’s Duun School 
colleagues who are causing problems: a 


few are just throwing their weight around 
and it is time the Prime Minister checked 
them. Their acts are only giving him a bad 
name 

My information is that some persons like 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, Union minister for 
human resources, have already discussed 
with the Prime Minister ways and means to 
improve his public relations, especially 
with party members. Even though the 
Prime Minister has been particular, in the 
last session of Parliament, to meet mure 
MPs from his party, the general impression 
is that he is not accessible. Narasimha Rao 
has reportedly suggested that R.K. Uhawan 
should be brought back. (It is he who sent 
Dhawan to Tirupati where the latter had his 
head shaved to offer his hair to the deity.) 

In its judgment in the Indira Gandhi 
assassination case, the Delhi High Court 
went out of its way to exonerate Dhawan. 
This, and the fact that Dhawan has not 
betrayed any of the secrets of the Indira 
Gandhi regime have been the two factors 
responsible for the support Dhawan has, of 
late, been receiving from members of the 
Congress party. Again, it is Narasimha Rao 
who has been arguing that Dhawan should 
be inducted in the PM’s secretariat; this 
would improve the public relations of the 
PM. 

The PM’s secretariat has to project an 
image of proper and fair functioning. The 
way the chief ministers or, for that matter, 
others are treated is doing a lot of harm to 
Rajiv Gandhi's image. 
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O ne hears so much about 
the old boy network 
these days. How the 
school tie can take you to the 
top. How the only qualifica¬ 
tion required to make it to 
high places is a shared dorm. 
How locker-room clout is 
winning over most other 
credentials. How a jock club 
atmosphere prevails in 
South Block. How the inner 
core group functions like a 
rugby team. How Biggies 
and his high-flying boys 
form such a well-knit squad¬ 
ron. How perfectly the old 
gang flies in well- 
coordinated formations. The 
whole thing reminds one of 
the Secret Seven adventure 
books. Or the Famous Five. 
Or William's escapades in 
troubleland. It's ail so Enid 
Blyton and cute. Makes one 
wonder. What if we had a i 
headgirl in place of a head- 
boy running the show? 
Would an old girl network 
exist? Would friendly class¬ 
mates rally around, relocate/ 
themselves from distant / 
cities, chuck up cushy ex- / > 


ecutive jobs, get their kids 
on the h%h security list, 
hang around their school pal 
in the capital and form a 
kitchen cabinet? Most un¬ 
likely. As smug males never 
forget to remind us, women 
are their own worst enemies. 
Wont^n don’t know the 
meaning of loyalty, - ' 





friendship, trust. Women are 
a treacherous lot. Sisterhood 
is a myth created by frus¬ 
trated females who call 
themselves feminists. Only 
men know what true solidar¬ 
ity is all about. Brotherhood 
is not an empty boast. Guys 
stick by other guys. Buddy- 
buddy bonds break through 
any barriers and go beyond 
petty differences like social 
status. They cite examples 
of male friendships from 
rtiythology (Krishna- 
Sudama) to clinch the argu¬ 
ment, and demand to know 
about similar sterling exam¬ 
ples among women. Almost 
maliciously they point out 
passages from the scriptures 
that highlight women's per¬ 
fidy towards women. Sud¬ 
denly, their wits acquire a 
new, sharp edge as instances 
through history and litera¬ 
ture just roll off their clever 
tongues. They gloat, they 
crow, they all but rejoice. If 
such a conversation takes 
place at a party, you can be 
sure another round of drinks 
is ordered as the men rally 
round the highballs, throw 
their arms around one 
another, wink conspiratorial- 
ly, and regress to being the 
schoolboys most of them 
really are anyway. 

At a dinner, the other 
evening, one of the men 
picked up Rani Jethmalani’s 
quote from her interview in 
Sunday where she’d said 
something about staying 
single because Indian men 
were just not stimulating 
enough. She also said that 
she’d found Indian women 
had far more going for them 
than the men. Most of the 
men present pounced on her 
remark and launched into a 
broadside against her. They 
turned to their wives for 
support and voilA—the unex¬ 
pected happened. All the 
women, in one voice, unani¬ 
mously agreed with Rani! 
There was no question about 






it, they declared. Most men 
were such bores. At any 
function these days, one 
could single out at least five 
interesting women but not a 
single interesting man! 
These poor fellows looked so 
crushed and deflated. They 
retired to their corner (en 
masse) to nurse their in¬ 
jured feelings. Demolished 
and devastated, they chalked 
out a fresh strategy, re¬ 
grouped and opened up a 
fresh flank. It was hopeless. 
The women stood their 
ground and insisted that con¬ 
temporary Indian men had 
failed to keep pace with con¬ 
temporary Indian women. 
The final, lethal blow was 
struck when one of the 
women invited the men to 
look around the room. “Right 
here, at this very place, ev¬ 
ery woman without an ex¬ 
ception, is outstanding in her 
own way—successful, 
attractive and accomplished. 
By comparison—look at the 
lot of you—mediocre, paun¬ 
chy, U!ider-achievers, with 
chips on your shoulders to 
boot.” The evening broke up 
unusually early. Super- 
woman look Whipped Boy 
home...and one shudders to 
imagine what followed. 


Hairy paws and soap 
suds 

Years ago, huge hoardings 
advertising the nifty-looking 
FIAT 127 were plastered all 
over Britain. The ad showed 
the dinky car in the fore¬ 
ground and the headline 
read: “If it were a lady, it 
would get its bottom pin¬ 
ched.” Unsurprisingly, there 
was an uproar over it. An 
irate person (sex unknown) 
spray-painted graffiti over 
the hoardings as a counter 
attack—“If this lady was a 
car, she’d run you down.” A 
study conducted by the crea¬ 
tive research unit at J. Wal¬ 
ter Thompson showed Brit¬ 
ish advertising hasn’t kept 
up with either today’s house¬ 


wives or working women, 
and even if the days of the 
blatantly sexist ads of the 
1950s and 1960s are over, TV 
commercials continue to 
make an old-fashioned pitch. 
Most women, working or 
otherwise, dislike 
stereotypes. One of their 
participants wrote, Ti 
makes me wonder if the.se 
ads are made by men. It’s 
what they think women say 
to each other.” She was re¬ 
ferring 10 the standard de¬ 
tergent ad where two women 
discuss the virtues of one 
brand over the other. As it 
turned out, the woman was 
right—most of the ads are 
thought up by men. There is 
just one woman, Ms Lynda 
Macdonnell, who runs an 
advertising agency’s crea¬ 
tive department single¬ 


We have any number of 
talented, competent, sensi¬ 
tive women holding top spots 
in agencies. We have an 
equal number of women on 
the other side of the fence— 
clients—who handle their 
own advertising or are very 
involved with each and ev¬ 
ery aspect of their com¬ 
pany’s image promotion. 
Quite a few recent cam¬ 
paigns project this New 
Woman (albeit, self¬ 
consciously), and that repre¬ 
sents a quantum leap. Of 
course, the day we have a 
Lalitji replacing Lalitaji, and 
loudly proclaiming the plus 
points of a washing powder in 
broad, masculine tones, we’ll 
be able to wave oui flags in 
triumph! Let’s then look for¬ 
ward to Dal ip Tahil or Te 
jeshwar Singh dipping their 
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handed. She blames incom¬ 
petence rather than a sexist 
bias. Concludes the article, a 
fortune awaits the agency 
that can advertise women’s 
products well. How different 
is the situation in India? Are 
we also struggling with 
stereotypes from previous 
decades? I’d say we’ve come 
a longish way (with many 
more miles to go, of course). 


hairy paws into a bucket full 
of soap suds, or singing a 
cheerful little tune while 
stirring a pan full of noodles 
for the kids. That’s when the 
world will know that it’s all 
those bright gals in our agen¬ 
cies who really run the 
show—at home and in the 
office. 

Illustrations Sunil Sil 
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Up in arms Students protest on the day Rajiv Gandhi visited Aurangabad in December 1986 

Degrees of fraud 

How thousands of students wac cheated b\ Mahatashtra 
chief }}unistef S B 


I t was a deal that no younp man 
could resist In eailv 1986 a 
sustained whispei campaign 
was launched in rural Mahar 
ashtra to ihe effect that the 
state would need 40,000 new school 
teachers by 1988 Kach school 
teacher would earn between Ks 
1,000 to Rs 1,200, would be guaian 
teed a respected place in society 
and would find that his place oi 
work would not be very far from his 
home Why would there be so many 
jobs’ Well, many of the existing 
school-teachers were due to retire 
and also, the Prime Minister’s new 
education policy called for the re¬ 
cruitment of teachers 

1 Twelve hundred rupees a month 
not sound like a lot of money 
I m rural Maharashtra, the situa- 
h that any stable source of 


( tun an\ confidants 

income is more than welcome The 
drought that has gone on for more 
than three years has severely 
eioded the level of agricultural in¬ 
come Worse still, it has made young 
people feel that agriculture is not to 
be depended on as a source of liveli¬ 
hood They wish to be educated and 
to seek jobs as professionals So, 
whdt could be better than a school¬ 
teacher’s job’ 

Except of course, that there was a 
catch To be a teacher, you needed a 
B Ed degree But this did not seem 
like an insurmountable problem 
Just before the academic session 
began on 21 July, 1986, advertise¬ 
ments appeared in newspapers 
from several newly-started B.Ed 
colleges All the colleges claimed 
affiliation to Marathwada Universi¬ 
ty, Aurangabad, and invited applica¬ 


tions from students 
Thousands of young people from 
all over Maharashtra rushed to Au 
rangabad to apply Apart from the 
fees amounting to Rs 1,085, the 
“colleges” demanded capitation 
fees ranging from Rs 5,000 to Rs 
7,000 per student Many sold a por¬ 
tion of their land holdings to satisfy 
the greed of these teaching ♦shops 
Admissions continued unabated 
According to one estimate around 
Rs four crores were collected as 
capitation fees by these “colleges” 
Little did anyone care for the num¬ 
ber of students being admitted The 
students too, did not bother to check 
up on the sanctioned strength of 
these colleges After all, they had 
been promoted by influential peo¬ 
ple, some of them ministers and 
others relatives of ministers, they 
argued The Marathwada Universi¬ 
ty having allowed 952 excess stu¬ 
dents to appear in the B Ed ex¬ 
amination the previous year, no one 
expected that admission to a 
teaching-shop would not entitle a 
“student” for an admission ticket to 












the examination, which the uni¬ 
versity usually conducts in April. 
Between 21 July and early Septem¬ 
ber, the Marathwada University 
seemed to be unaware of the flom 
of admissions which were taking 
place in 13 “colleges" which had 
been started in 1986. Some 7,000 
students had queued up with their 
capitation fees, received a receipt 
for Rs 1,085 but paid up the unre¬ 
ceipted amount of Rs 5,000 each,by 
4 September, 1986, when suddenl|| 
the university dropped a bombshep? 
An advertisement inserted i>y ink 
university on 4 September?, 1986, 
said that none of the new ccrfleges 
had been affiliated to the university 
(though most of them had^ been 
recognised by the state g^overn- 
ment), hence none of the 7,Q00-odd 
students were “students” of the 
MarathA^ada University. Today, a 
ding-dong battle is raging in Auran¬ 
gabad. 

The university is adamant, it does 
not want to recognise the “stu¬ 
dents”; and, the managements of the 
teaching-shops have been refusing 
to return the money they collected. 
The students are on the streets, 
demanding that they be allowed to 
appear for the examination and re¬ 
fund of the capitation fee . The 
agitation, which began on 16 
November, has reached its zenith. 
Students from Aurangabad have 
held demonstrations at Bombay. To¬ 
day, no senior Congress leader is 
willing to visit Aurangabad, lest he 
be mobbed. The inauguration of the 
local office of the Congress(I) stu¬ 
dents’ wing, the National Students’ 
Union of India (NSUI), which was 
scheduled for 11 January, was put 
off because Maharashtra’s minister 
for youth affairs, Ashok Patil, de¬ 
cided that this was not the best time 
to visit Aurangabad. No particular 
political party is leading the agita¬ 
tion, though the students’ leader, 
Vishnu Dhoble, has links with the 
Yuvak Kranti Dal, an organisation 
controlled by former Socialist Party 
elements. The Dal was launched 
around the same time as the move¬ 
ment headed by Jayaprakash Na- 
rain in Bihar in the early Seventies. 
Aurangabad, the headquarters of 
the Marathwada region of Mahar¬ 
ashtra (the home grounds of chief 
minister S.B. Chavan) is in turmoil 
(having failed to get relief from 
Bombay, the students are planning 
to head for Delhi). 

The crisis has political over¬ 



Pollcemen outside Marathwada University. Aurangabad: (inset) vice-chancellor Rajurkar 


tones. For the detractors of chief 
minister S.B Chavan, this is a 
golden opportunity Among the 
promoters of the colleges are two 
of his miniisters: Vilasrao Dc- 
shmukh and Balasaheb Jadhav. 
Sridharrao More, who is married 
to the sister-in-law (wife’s sister) 
of S.B. Chavan has promoted a 
college. More’s son-in-law, Dr 
Ramesh Patil, too is involved , his 
college, incidentally, is neither 
recognised by the government nor 
affiliated to the university. Till 
recently, Dr Ramesh Patil was 
working in the personal staff of 
S.B. Chavan. When the scandal 
broke, he was asked to resign. 

How did Dr Ramesh Patil start 
his college? He rented a godown 
in a dingy lane in the Aurangpura 
locality in downtown Aurangabad, 
The name of the “college”—Vitth- 
al Shikshak Prasaran Mandal-— 
has no religious overtones; it is 
named after Dr Patil’s father, 
Vitthal Patil. The principal of the 
college is K.V. Deshpande, a re¬ 
tired lecturer of the local govern¬ 


ment college of education. (De¬ 
shpande retired on 31 October, 
1986 The prospect of being em¬ 
ployed again lured him and from 1 
November, 1986,he lent his name 
to the racket ) From all accounts, 
the Vitihal C ollege seemed to be 
respectable when the students 
sought admission. After all, can a 
staff-member of the chief minis¬ 
ter’s secretariat be indulging in 
fraud '' A large number of students 
of the institution have given Sun¬ 
day written statements narrating 
their woes. Many have said that 
when they came, they were told 
that only two seats were left, and 
if they wanted it immediately, 
then Rs 5,000 had to be paid and a 
day later the only seat left could 
cost upto Rs 7,000. 

Those who did not have ready 
cash came back with the enhanced 
amount the next day. Ramesh 
Patil admitted 257 students. He is 
not available in Aurangabad these 
days. Even the secretary of the 
college, Gopa) Ghoge, is missing. 
Neither the state government nor 
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Student leader Vishnu Dhoblc 'standing on chair) confronts ‘promoter” Vijay Patnikar 


I the Mnrathwatia rniversily is 
I prepared to take any respoiisibil- 
I ilv for Dr Palil’s acts (Dr Pali), a 
medical praciilioner, was working 
in a government hospital till he 
ran into troiibh' on what may be 
described as “triiinj)ed up 
charges")lie was under a cloud, 
with an enquii y pending af^ainst 
him when S B C'havan became the 
chief minister. Patil was asked to 
I resij^n from ytivernment service 
I by his VIP relative and later en¬ 
trusted with a job in the (M's 
office—a trust which S B Chavan 
felt was misplaced when he asked 
Dr Patil to quit after the Auran 
^»abad scandal broke 
The Marathw^ada Pniversity 
had appointed an enquiry commit 
tee. headed by principal N V Dole 
The findings of the committee 
were submitted in November. The 
Dole C'omniittee has recorded the 
dilemma wdiich faces the state's 
education system thus: “Those 
who were permitted to open en¬ 
gineering and B Kd colleges 
thought that they had got a kalpa- 
taru tree or a kamdheuu cow in 
the days of Vasantdada Patil as 
chief minister Later on, Shiva- 
jirao Patil-Nilangekar too permit¬ 
ted his party worke’ s to open such 
colleges. Shankarrao Chavan too 


has permitted his relatives to 
open such colleges to remove in¬ 
justice done to them by the earlier 
political policies. Suppose if Shar- 
ad Pawar becomes the (next) chief 
minister, what should he do'-' He 
should only give an order saying 
tliat H Kd IS not required for get¬ 
ting the job of a teacher, all such 
colleges will have to be closed 
automaticallv!" 

I’he l^ole committee has very 
intelligently made a recommenda¬ 
tion, that for allowing the large 
number of excess students to sit 
for the examination, the universi¬ 
ty should levy a fine of Rs 2,000 
per student to these colleges. 
Most colleges, who officially have 
collected only Rs 1,085 (tuition 
fees) are willing to accept this 
clause— thereby admitting that 
they had collected money in ex¬ 
cess of the amount for w'hich 
receipts were issued. (Or, have 
they become philanthrophic and 
are willing to dish out Rs 915 per 
student, each college having 400 
excess students on an average?) 

T he Marathw'ada University vice- 
chancellor, Dr B.H. Rajurkar, 
was candid w'hen he met Sunday, “I 
recognised as students only those 
w ho have fulfilled the requirements 


of this university,*’ he said. “By 
paying capitation fees you do not 
become students,” he emphasised. 
He has earned kudos for his stead¬ 
fast stand against the state’s chief 
minister. But there is no one in 
Marathwada University w'ho can ex¬ 
plain why the advertisement which 
appeared on 21 July caught the 
university’s attention only in early- 
September. Among the disputed 
B Ed colleges is the Nehru Mi.ssion 
Education Society’s B Ed College, at 
Khokarpura, Aiirangahad It has 
been promoted by \^ijav Patnikar, a 
physical education teacher in a local 
college He is said to be close to the 
management of Marathwada Um- 
veisity On 12 January, 1986, when 
this correspondent was in Auranga¬ 
bad, Patnikar was gheraoed by the 
studepts In the pi’csence of the 
police, he said that lie w’oiild return 
the money if “evervone in Marath- 
w'ada” did likewise Moments ear¬ 
lier, he had vehementIv denied hav 
ing collected capitation fees when 
he had been specifically asked so by 
Sunday. “What monev do you want 
to return'-'” Patnikar w-as asked “Oh, 
that IS my business. Why have you 
come here from Delhi to create 
disorder? This college is going to 
gel the admission tickets We have 
no problems ” Indeed, while the col¬ 
leges run by the politicians are up 
against a w'all,Patnikar is not badly 
off. The Dole report has specified 
the capacity and the actual number 
of admissions by each college. In 
Patnikar’s case, the admission 
capacity was “not fixed”. So tech¬ 
nically, w'hile admitting 300 stu¬ 
dents, he has not committed any 
mistake (In other cases, while the 
admission capacity is 80, some 400 
have been admitted.) 

On the one hand vice-chancellor 
Rajurkar, while taking a stand 
which prinia facie looks ideal, is 
playing a game of populist politics 
against the chief minister. S.B. Cha- 
van himself is not firm on the issue. 
Till date no action has been taken 
against the erring politicians who 
have exploited the unemployed 
youth. When the Congress unity ses¬ 
sion of Sharad Pawar was held, the 
students had approached him. He 
had assured help. But no politician 
IS willing to stick his neck out for 
Aurangabad right now. And in Shar¬ 
ad Pawar’s case, if he were to take 
up the issue, it could be construed as 
an anti-S.B. Chavan move. While the 
politicians stay away, disgruntle- 
menl is growing among the youth of 
Marathwada. 

Shubhabrala Bhatlacharya / Aunn$9bmt 
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Sent badk in anger 


The Prime Minisier humiliates and sacks a foreign 
secretary, and, in the process, gives the impiession of 
crumbling under pressure 


Patient’s name Rajtv Gandhi 
Age in middle years 
History Nehru born Before becom 
ing Prime Minister, had the tenden 
cy to occasionally blow his top at 
assorted nincompoops at unlikely 
places, such as busy airports Man 
aged to hide his choleni. disposition 
for some time after getting into sad 
die, but the inherent biliousness still 


minute news conference, the assem¬ 
bled journalists were aghast to hear 
him speak about “a new foreign 
scC’etary” in a completely unruf¬ 
fled tone, as if he were discussing 
the weather The question was will 
the Prime Minister visit Pakistan in 
1987> The questioner F W A Ilus- 
seini of the daily Jung of Pakistan 
When Rajiv Gandhi advised Hus 


came out in sporadic bouts Friends ' seini to speak to the new foreign 

say It is due to his growing ____ — _ _ _ _ 

frustration with a svstem 
that simply would not 
move Critics attribute it 
to a certain imperious¬ 
ness ingrained in charac¬ 
ter Worse critics quote 
Art Buchwald on Presi¬ 
dent Nucon ‘‘Being Presi 
dent means never having 
to say you’re sorry ” They 
see in it an inexcusable 
flaw in personality 
Diagnosis Megalopia- 
nia, extreme impatience, 
a touch of the I-know best 
flu 

Recommended treat¬ 
ment Sta, cod, retain 
public image oj embody¬ 
ing sweetness and light 

A s an exercise in PR, it 
was plain disaster On 
20 January, when Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi en¬ 
tered the capital’s impos¬ 
ing Vigyan Bhavan au¬ 
ditorium to address the 
press, after a gap of more 
than a year, little did his 

aides know that the oft- • , - 

touted label. Prince ' " « ’ 

Charming, could so easily fUijiv ^flt ^Oltl0 

seemingly irreparable ||pth^ 

image problem «|lO}(NI 

It was a proDlem entire- » 

ly of Rajiv Gandhi’s own W * 

making When it was just Allll (Qm If 

two mmutes to go for the „ * i 

conclusion of the 110 - 



secretary, thus dropping the bomb¬ 
shell that the bubbly and bright 
incumbent foreign secretary, AP 
Venkateswaran, had already been 
cashiered, the latter was still sitting 
in the front row of a block ear¬ 
marked for officials Dressed in a 
grey three-piece suit, and walking 
with his head lowered, Venkates¬ 
waran immediately headed for his 
car, drove back to his office at South 
Block and wrote his resignation—a 
full 18 months before his due retire¬ 
ment 

His resignation was accepted 
almost gratefully Even while 58- 
year-old KPS Menon, Indian 
ambassadoi in Beijing and the 
doyen of the foreign service corps, 
was called back as Venkateswaran’s 
successor, the bra/enness of the 
Prime Minister’s action was 
ricocheting down the corridors of 
_power in Delhi, alternate¬ 
ly being analysed, justi- 
y fled, criticised and de¬ 
plored "An utter dis¬ 
grace” thundered the 
Times of India in its edito¬ 
rial the next morning 
Said Janata Party presi¬ 
dent Chandra Shekhar 
"By humiliating the fore¬ 
ign secretary publicly 
and especially in the pre¬ 
sence of the world press, 
the Prime Minister has 
only exposed his im¬ 
maturity and autocratic 
attitude ’’ K P Unnikrish- 
nan, MP and volatile 
general secretary of the 
left-over CongressCS) (af¬ 
ter Its merger with the 
ruling party), said Rajiv 
Gandhi’s arbitrary style 
"spells doom for our par¬ 
liamentary democracy 
and constitutional 
framework" Even a 
friendly neighbourhood 
„ Indian Express, under the 
editorship of the Prime 
Minister’s Doon School 
fnend Suman Dubey, had 
to castigate the action edi- 
Ilfl 0 tonally, albeit a day later 

than the other papers, 
calling It “deplorable” 
tK> The IFS fraternity re- 

I plied back, though on a 
, diplomatically low key, 

* when Its association gave 

^ memorandum to exter- 
^ 'i nal affairs minister Na- 
■mmmmmJ ram Dutt Tiwan express- 
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Smiies that were short-lived Outgoing foreign secretary Romesh Bhandari (right) greets his successor. A.P. Venkateswaran. at his office | 
in South Block on 3t March. 1986 I 


ing its “distress and anguish”. While 
mo.st government spokesmen chose 
to remain silent over the issue, a 
process of self-justification was be¬ 
gun by the Prime Minister himself. 
Full two days after his inexplicably 
rude outburst, he reportedly told 
.some of his mini.sters at a meeting 
of the cabinet committee on econo¬ 
mic affairs that “Venkateswaran 
was a pathetic choice to begin with”, 
that his work was often “slipshod”, 
that he “frequently exceeded his 
brief and seldom did his home¬ 
work”, and that he had told Tiwari 
three days in advance that the fore¬ 
ign secretary needed to be changed. 

Not content with so much of nit¬ 
picking, the Prime Minister’s aides 
trotted out stilt more examples of 
the former foreign secretary’s fai¬ 
lure to vibe with the young helms¬ 
man. As early as 1985, it was pointed 
out, the Prime Minister was so dis¬ 
satisfied with Venkateswaran, then 
the secretary (east), that he had to 
invite the erstwhile foreign secret¬ 
ary, Romesh Bhandari, to accom- 
iny him on a trip to Vietnam even 


though only Venkateswaran’s pre¬ 
sence would have sufficed. Th^ 
aides never tired to point out that 
Venkateswaran had “no business” to 
announce in Pakistan last month 
that the Prime Minister would visit 
that country this year when there 
was a massive military build-up by 
Pakistan across the border, and “a 
trip to Pakistan is farthest from the 
Prime Minister’s mind”. 

“I don’t think I have changed 
since becoming the Prime Minister. 
If I feel I’ve changed, I am in 
trouble,” Rajiv Gandhi observed in 
an interview .soon after the inci¬ 
dent. But evidence trickling out of 
the Prime Minister’s office inexor¬ 
ably pointed to the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The Venkateswaran episode, 
instead of being a mere flash in the 
pan, came close on the heels of a 
starkly similar incident in which the 
Prime Minister had allegedly felt so 
strongly about the quality of a cer¬ 
tain audiovisual presentation by the 
two ministries of rural development 
and agriculture at a' consultative 
committee meeting that he had 


ordered the respective secretaries 
out of the room and threatened to 
revert the agriculture secretary, C. 
Srinivasa Sastry, to his parent 
Andhra Pradesh cadre. 

As in the fracas over the foreign 
secretary, explanations were too 
few and too late to arrive. The same 
audiovisual presentation done by 
the ministries, concerning better 
and more efficient production of 
edible oil and supply of more drink¬ 
ing water in the villages, were ulti¬ 
mately seen by the Prime Minister 
ten days later. In an ill-concealed 
effort to assuage public feeling, Sas¬ 
try was shown on the state- 
controlled Doordarshan, its news 
bulletin dwelling for full 90 seconds 
on the secretary receiving a small 
donation from the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation (FAO). Later on, 
an unflappable Najma Heptullah, 
party general secretary and prima 
donna among Rajiv Gandhi’s cheer¬ 
leaders, who had been present at the 
consultative committee meeting, 
said that the Prime Minister inde^ 
did not order the secretaries out. 
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nor did he ask for Sastry's reversion 
to the parent cadre. “If you go back 
from here which state do you go 
back to?” This was reportedly the 
Prime Minister’s innocent query, 
according to HeptuUah. Cooed one 
of the Prime Minister’s aides. “Ra- 
jivji surely did not like the presenta¬ 
tion; but he spoke more in sorrow 
than in anger.” 

Despite the cover-up, questions 
that stuck out like sore thumbs 
were: 

• Why did the Pnme Minister single 
out the secretaries and make them 
carry the can for a shoddy audiovi¬ 
sual presentation when the minis¬ 
ters, G.S. Dhillon and Ramanand 
Yadav, who had obviously approved 
the presentation, were present? 

• Why did he not check with cabinet 
secretary B.G. Deshmukh, also pre¬ 
sent at the meeting, about ^stry’s 
parent cadre mstead of firing the 
question menacingly at the man 
himself, in front of not only MPs but 
rank outsiders like peons, atten¬ 
dants and video operators? 

• Even if Venkateswaran had not 
been up to his job, what compelled 
the Prime Minister to aimounce his 
termination at a press conference 
when he could simply have been 
called aside and given the marching 
orders? 

F ar from being a sudden outburst 
of impetuosity, Rajiv Gandhi’s re¬ 
cent sternness with civil servants is 
in line with a rising hauteur in his 
public behaviour. Only a day after 
the fateful press conference, he pul¬ 
led up minister of state for public 
enterprises, K.K.Tewan for having 
attended a meeting of the cabinet 
committee on economic affairs ten 
minutes late. When a nonplussed 
Tewari replied that he was late 
because his car got caught in the 
traffic jam caused by the rehearsals 
for the Republic Day parade, the 
Prime Mimster was livid. “Please, 
don’t attend the parade on the Re¬ 
public Day if you can’t come on 
time,” he cried. 

Some time back, he made waves 
by stopping a security car that 
would not refrain from tailing his 
jeep and throwing away its key even 
whue the driver’s lower jaw fell. 

During his year-end holiday in the 
Andanuuu, he had driven his secur¬ 
ity officers crazy for having 
brought heBvUy-amioured bullet- 
prom cars fliat would not pick up 
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During his year-end holiday in the 
Andamans, he had driven his 
security officers crazy for having 
brought heavily-armoured 
bullet-proof cars that would not 
pick up speed 


office, he had surprised a meeting | ing suit by September that year, 
of 80 odd secretaries by sharply i While transfers followed their in- 
criticising the working of a particu-I cessant rhythm, appointments 
lar department and ordering the i tended to get increasingly capri- 
removal of its joint secretary. Civil | cioiis, seeming to lack both logic and 
servants still refer to the incident, | purpose P.K Kaul was made 
with black humour, as “sack one" i cabinet secretary after super.seding 

! eight officers, yet he was shunted 

S iiR'c then, in February 1^85. 28 ; out of his post only 18.months later. 

secretaries were mo\'ed out of j S.S \’erma was brought into the 
their of I ices, with another oO follow- ; textiles ministry in early 1985 to 



I give shape to the new textile policy, 
(but by October, after the policy had 
jbeen announced, he was ordered 
•out. 

In fact this whimsicality ran in 
tandem with Rajiv’s continuous flip- 
flop over running the Congress(I): 
the ad hoc post of a ‘vice-president’ 
was created and abolished within 
one year, the entire secretariat was 
made to resign at one go, to be 
reinstated quietly; party elections 
were first announced, and then post¬ 
poned. Within the government, pow¬ 
er centres rose and fell in metrono¬ 
mic succession. Arun Nehru ruled 
the roost for 18 months, to be de¬ 
flated and thrown by the wayside. 
Arjuii Singh had a place in the sun, 
for a brief while though Finance 
minister V.P. Singh, after casting a 
long shadow on the business com¬ 
munity by his stiff revenue mea¬ 
sures, is partially stymied now, the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat trying 
to move some of his favourite offi¬ 
cials away from him. 

The young ministers in Rajiv’s 
ministerial council stoutly disclaim 
that their leader is declining in 
terms of leadership quality and is 
giving way to the impatience natu¬ 
ral in a man unable to cope with the 
problems at hand. They marvel at 
his “innovations": every wording in 
a new' piece of legislation is now 
debated by the full cabinet; minis¬ 
ters regularly accompany the Prime 
Minister in his frequent tours of the 
states. The morning darshans, 
popularised by the late Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, have been renamed ‘group 
meetings and now take place every 
day; the cabinet meets every Tues¬ 
day, and the Prime Minister gives 
his guideline to every minister. “He 
is not a temperamental tyrant as the 
press is making him out to be," says 
one of his ardent ministerial admir¬ 
ers, “he is full of jokes and good 
humour, and a deep sense of ba¬ 
lance.” 

But the argument may not wash 
with the civil servants who are sul¬ 
len and are nursing their hurt pride. 
Earlier this month, the government 
gave them a hefty raise across the 
board by accepting the recom¬ 
mendations of the Pay Commission. 
But, as a senior official aptly re¬ 
marked. “The Prime Minister 
perhaps thinks that the civil ser¬ 
vants are not entitled to both good 
wages and dignity." 

Sumit Mltf 
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VERKA Cheese. A mouth-watering treat. 

Smooth. Creamy. Nourishing. So convenient 
when your appetite is at stake. Delicious 
delight in every bite. 

vefka — THE CHEESE TO CHOOSE 



The Puniab State Co-Operative Milk Producers Federation Ud 
SCO 3015-16 Sector 22-0 Chandigarh-ieO 022 
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Traditional welcome at the Maurya Sberaton, flagship 
hotel of FTC Welcomgtoup-India*s fastest-growing hotel d>ain. 


Welcomgroup, ITC s Hotels Division, 
is providing special spur and support 
to India's tourism industry. 


In 1975 rrc entered the hotel 
business, with vision and 
determination, to provide a fiesh 
impetus to India's tourism industry 
Starting with the Chola Sheraton in 
Madias, Welcomgroup—irC’s Hotels 
Division—has grown rapidly 

Indian hospitality ^ds 
International stanwuds of 
service 

Reflecting pride in India and 
things Indian each Welcomgro^ 
hotel has a unique ambience. Tne 
Maurya Sheraton in New Delhi is a 
celebration of the great Mauryan 
dynasty; the Mughal Sheraton in 
is a remembrance of the 
splendour of Mughal India; and the 
Windsor Manor in Bangalore is an 
elegant re-creation of impenal 
grandeur 

But there are things in common, 
too Every Welcomgroup hotel 
provides international standards of 
service, offers incomparable cuisine, 
gives guests from all over the world 
a taste of the iabled Indian 
hospitality 

Special fitellltlcs make travel 
easy 

Welcomnet, the largest 
reservations network in India, will 
iastantly confrrm bookings at any 
Welcomgroup hotel. 

Maurya Sheraton's Tower Service, 
and Welcomgroup Executive Service 
at major business locations, provide 
the fipeauent traveller with 
unmatched frKdlities. 

rrc goes to the United States 

North West Frontier cuisine dirills 
palates at Bukhara, New York—first 
in a chain of speciality lestauiants 
planned internationally to introduce 
authentic Ind^ food to foe world 
and contribiite to India’s frxeign 
exchange earnings. 


FI 

rrc Welcomgroup’s 21 hotels, 
palaces and resorts are earning 
substantial foreign exchange. 

rrc Welcomgroup’s unique 
standards of service, cuisine 
and comfort are turning guests 
Into ambassadors for Indian 
tourism. 

Over 6000 people are employed 
by rrc Welcomgroup—many 
thousands more indirectly. 

By promoting domestic tourism 
rrc Welcomgroup Is helping 
Indians kncnv India better. 



Platinum Jubilee 


How rrc enterprise leads 
In many fields 

Agro industry Intensive resean'h 
and development by ITC's Indian 
leaf Tobacco Development Division 
helps evolve improved strains of 
tobacco, assi.sts the farmer to 
increase crop yield 

Packaging Printing- rrC'.s 
Packaging and Printing Division 
makes innovative printed packaging 
to the cntical specifications of over 
100 brand leaders 

Pulp €> Paper Bhadrachalam 
Paperboards, founded by ITC in a 
tnbal area, has mastered technology 
to achieve super productivity BPL 
also sets exemplary standards in 
environmental protection. 

Exports/Cotta^ Sector- ITC's 
Marketing and Exports Division has 
helped sell over 150 cottage-sector 
prcxJucts abroad worth Rs 4 crores 
in foreign exchange. In 
Shahjahanpur ITC is helping to 
revive the carpet-weaving industry; 
already 2500 rami lies earn more, 
live better. 

Music Sangeet Research Academy 
and the ITC Sangeet Sammelans 
reflect the Company's resolve to 
promote India’s cultural heritage. 

Sports rrc-sponsored events and 
the ITC-published Wlls Books of 
Excellence have been highly 
successful, rrc also supports 
traditional sports like wrestling, 
tonga racing, kite-flying and archery. 

Now, striding towards the 
21st Century, ITC is confident of its 
resources, atui d>e ski^ to manage 
dxm. Routes will be mat^ and 
varied, but the focus wiB 
unwaveringfy be on Ae pursuit of 
excNIence. The inberitea virtues and 
values of the past uM doubtless put 
Oteir in^nt on the future. 
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Give the devl Ms due. 

A truly envied TV doesn't happenjust by magic. Not even black magic.That's why, when 
your neightxjuf envies your pr/cje,is an ONIDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the reasons You can begin by 
telling turn about ONlDA's world-famous Japanese pedigree And that itself will explain some of the features that 
you can then show him 

When he's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture,give him a 
helping har id tjy rnei itior iing that the secret lies in ONlDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand, and 
II1 the direct processing of signals witfiin the TV 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make it 
possible The novel Triple Speaker function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies And the unique 
adjustable ear flaps tftat invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVi 

All this talk,mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due. You have a major motive 
behind Because, only when all your neigfiLiours buy their ONIDA, can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax 

ONIDA with cordless reiTiote.Nejghbours'envy. Owners'pride. 
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The grounded yogi 

An American district court orders Maharishi 
Mahesh Yoi^i, the guru, to 'pay for his 

mistakes' 


W hat goes up, must come 
down —be he mil¬ 
lionaire Maharishi Mah¬ 
esh Yogi, the lord of 
levitation, himself. 
Twenty-one years after the Bea¬ 
tles fell in, and out of tune with the 
giggling guru from Bihar who 
promised them “instant nirvana"' 
for a cut of their millions—the 
Maharishi (literally, Great Sage), at 
77, is still a merrily controversial 
man. On 13 January, 1987, an Amer¬ 
ican district court ordered two 
meditation groups founded by him 
to pay $137, 890 as damages to 
Robert Kropinski, a devotee who 
claimed to have been promised he 
would be taught to fly, but never got 
off the ground. Kropinski said he 
had spent nearly 11 years studying 
Transcendental Meditation (TM), 
trying to figure out what it was all 
about, and is the wiser now: “During 
the TM-Sidhis course,” his lawsuit 
read, “the plaintiff was instructed in 
a technique w hich defendants rep¬ 
resented would allow him him to 
levitate or fly. ‘Flying,’ in fact, con¬ 
stituted hopping with the legs 
folded in the lotus position.” 

The Maharishi’s own life has been 
one mighty leap, and a long, slow 


fall. Over the years, he gathered, 
and lost tollowers by the droves— 
having amassed wealth and built a 
global empire m the bargain. Time 
W£iS when the best names in cinema 
and showbiz flocked to his ashram 
in Rishikesh, wide-eyed and agape— 
the Beatles (John Lennon, Paul 
McCartney, George Harrison and 
Ringo Star» land their ladies, Frank 
Sinatra’s absentee wife Mia Farrow, 
Beach Hoy Mike Love, jazz musi¬ 
cian Paul Itorn, Jennie Boyd, Dono 
van and Mai Evans—to meditate and 
transcend the “gross state of 
thought’'. His simplicity and gentle¬ 
ness overwhelmed his devotees 
Once, at the height of his honey¬ 
moon with the fab four, when he 
started negotiating with the lawyers 
of ABC television for a I’V special 
that he said would include an 
appearance by the Beatles, George 
and Paul went up to him and told 
him they would definitely not 
appear on the show^ They also asked 
him not to use their names to exploit 
his business affairs. But the Mahar¬ 
ishi just nodded and giggled. “He’s 
not a modern man,” George said 
forgivingly. “He ju.st doesn’t under¬ 
stand these things.” The year 1968 is 
past to him now. Today, the Mahar¬ 


ishi, bald and shrivelled, draped in 
diaphanous white silks, sits in an 
ashram in Noida, near Delhi, an 
illegal construction that the author¬ 
ities had ordered rn demolish. 

The Kropinski case, however, 
stares him in the face. In his law¬ 
suit, filed against the Maharishi and 
his two ‘TM’ groups, the World Plan 
Executive Council (WPEC), Pacific 
Palisades, California, and the 
Maharishi International University 
(MIU), Fairfield, Iowa, Kropinski 
had demanded nine million dollars 
as compensation for “severe and 
continuing pain in his joints” and 
loss of concentration and memory 
from trying to levitate. But the 
jurors, who reached their verdict 
after month-long arguments before 
district judge Oliver Gasch, refused 
to grant him other punitive damages 
he claimed in his suit. The Mahar¬ 
ishi was originally named as a de¬ 
fendant in the case, but since he 
stayed out of the USA while the case 
was on and attorneys were unable to 
serve him with court papers either 
in Switzerland or India, his name 
was struck off. The defendants 
were given ten days to ask the judge 
to set aside the verdict 

A spokesman for MIU and WPEC, 
Mike Tompkins, said that the ver¬ 
dict was being reviewed and a deci¬ 
sion would be taken on how to pro¬ 
ceed. “We were surprised and puz¬ 
zled by it,” he exclaimed, “we re¬ 
spect the sincerity and integrity of 
the jury’s decision, but we feel that 
the evidence didn’t warrant that 
particular decision.” Tompkins 
cited “over 350 scientific studies” 
showing the benefits of TM and 
argued that “no evidence was intro- 


Mahesh Yogi with Justice Krishna Iyer: the lawyer and the levltator 
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duced dunnj 4 the trial to dispute the 
studies” 

Hut Kropinski, 36, a Ptnladeiphia 
properly iTianii^»er, alleged that his 
11‘Vear association with TM both as 
a student and a teacher had caused 
him emotional, psycholof^ical and 
, physical injury He had been falsely 
promised that 'I'M would help him 
reduce stress, achieve better health, 
j reverse the aj»in^ process and learn 
I to “fly” through a self levitation 
I procedure “'fhey said iii five vears 
I you could achieve a perfect state of 
life.” he told the court. After the 
verdict, KropinsKi stated that the 
, attacks on his credibility during the 
trial may have spoilt his chances of 
winning punitive damages. He said 
he was portrayed by defence attor¬ 
neys as ‘‘a person who looked for an 
easy way out", adding that this "may 
have been a trait” but ‘‘what they 
were promising was to produce a 
perfect human being" He went on; 
"What they were promising was to 
produce a perfect human being. 
They were making the claim that 
TM was the ultimate easy way out 
...What they are after is your soul." 


W hat exactly is TM and the TM- 
Sidhi programme'^' In the words 
of the Maharishi himself: "Trans¬ 
cendental Meditation is a natural 
procedure to quieten the activity of 
the mind., TM uses the mind’s natu¬ 
ral tendency to seek greater happi¬ 
ness, m the most natural way, the 
activity of the mind settles down 
and transcendental consciousness, 
unbounded awareness, is gained. 
This is TM." The TM-Sidhi prog¬ 
ramme is aimed at stabilising 
"transcendental consciousness" and 
developing the ability to function 
from that level. "This being the full 
potential of natural law, the TM- 
Sidhi programme enables life to be 
lived in accordance with natural 
law. That means all thoughts and 
actions, all trends and tendencies, 
take an evolutionary direction. With 
this, every aspect of life enjoys the 
support of nature.” Such harmony 
with natural laws, the Maharishi 
points out, also benefits nations as a 
^l^hole. 

The Maharishi adds, "The benefi¬ 
cial results at both the individual 
and collective levels of this technol¬ 
ogy of higher consciousness have 
been validated by more than 700 
scientific studies done at over 200 
independent universities and re- 
Mirch institutions. The research 




I involved the trends of life of about 
I 1,100 million people in the vicnity of 
i 1,100 capitals of the Age of Enlight- 
I enment in more than 100 countries 
' on all continents.’* 

Said Dr Bevan Morris, the presi¬ 
dent and the chairman of the board 
of trustees of MIU, at the inaugura¬ 
tion of a "programme to create 
world peace" at Washington in 1986: 
"No .solution has ever been found to 
the problem of world peace. 
Treaties, international organisa¬ 
tions, disarmament conferences, 
having a large army—none of the 
solutions that have been tried have 
j ever worked. What we are present- 
I ing is evidence of a positive solution 


'I 


i The Mahariehl'e flying squat): “Look Guru|i, no 

to the problem of world peace 
through group practice of the 
Maharishi Technology of the Uni- 
j fied Field, that is, the TM and TM- 
I Sidhi programme practised in 
i groups.” 

The most powerful of all the TM- 
: Sidhi techniques, apparently, is 
■ “yogic flying”. Meditators sit in the 
: lotus position on lengths of 
I polyurethene foam and supposedly 
; achieve “optimal coherence of brain 
functioning" which is “integrated 
with dynamic activity”. TM-ers the 
world over, gave demonstrations of 
I yogic flying at the “first internation- 
i al yogic flying competition" in New 
! Delhi on 21 July, 1986. It was a 
hilarious event. One newspaper 
argued that the participants in the 
competition hardly flew, but hop¬ 
ped. 

One of the participants, an 
acclaimed expert in the technique, 
Eddie Gob of Guadeloupe, however, 
takes his sport seriously: “To hop is 
to feel so full inside.,.so happy. It’s 
really blissful...the whole purpose 



was not to demonstrate flying for its 
own sake but to demonstrate the 
possibilities created by maximum 
coherence in the functioning of the 
individual brain, the basic unit of 
world peace.” 

“When you examine the electro 
enceplialograph (EEG) of a non¬ 
meditator,” says David Orme- 
Johnson of the department of 
1 psychology, MIU, “you see simple, 
j synchronous activity in some parts 
of the brain and more complex de- 
synchronisation elsewhere. In medi¬ 
tators what you see is a high level of 
synchrony during TM across all the 
j areas of the brain. During the TM- 
' Sidhi yogic flying technique, one 



hands” 


sees maximum coherence.” Brain¬ 
wave coherence on the EEG, it is 
claimed, also increases longitudi¬ 
nally, with time. One of the Mahar- 
ishi’s staunchest defendants, for¬ 
mer Supreme Court judge V. R 
Krishna Iyer argues: “Many scien¬ 
tific tests by sophisticated instru¬ 
ments establish improved coher¬ 
ence in the brain after TM, a func¬ 
tional harmony, a rehabilitation. So 
a prima facie case for a great theory 
and pragmatic benefits beckons to 
us. To dismiss it callously is wrong, 
to despise it snobbishly wicked...” 

It was 1968, the year of Wood- 
stock, that remains the most event¬ 
ful in the life of the little guru. The 
Maharishi shot to fame when, dur¬ 
ing a US speaking tour tu spread the 
word of the spiritual regeneration 
movement, he got a standing room 
audience. Some quick thinking, and 
he had it wrapped up: he made the 
Vietnam-weary Americans an offer 
they couldn’t refuse. “Meditate for 
just an hour or so a day, according 
to his methods, and anyone may find 





deeper wisdom.” To make things 
simpler, he offered to bring the 
blessings of wisdom to the faithful 
‘^without their having to renounce 
their way of life,” a sales pitch that 
enabled him to outdo “other gurus in 
the yoga business” m Amercia. 
Among the Mahanshi’s prize con¬ 
verts were the Beatles, who had 
started a course in TM in August 
1967 in Bangor, and went on to his 
15-acre ashram in Rishikesh to try 
and complete it in early 1968. 

Some things did make the Beatles 
change their minds about the 
Maharishi once they got to 
Rishikesh, though. “The ashram 
turned out to be more like a hotel 
than a spartan guru's camp the 
Beatles expected,” wrote Peter j 
Brown and Steven Gaines in their 
book on the Beatles, The Love You 
Make, “The sleeping quarters were 
in a complex of picturesque stone 
bungalows with four or five bed¬ 
rooms in each. The Beatles’ rooms 
had four-poster beds and solid En^ 
glish furniture 

Though initially disappointed 
with the scene inside, the Beatles 
tried hard to look for the “inner 
light”. Wrote Brown and Gaines. 
“Once settled into the ashram they 
began to study in earnest. They 
woke at dawn each morning for an 
early breakfast, then went to long 
lectures, and spent the afternoons in 
meditation sessions. A friendly 
competition started among them to 
see who could meditate the longest, 
and there were heated debates at 
dinner every night about ‘who was 
getting it’ and who was not. John 
(Lennon) seemed really into it, 
others thought he was faking it and 
that George (Harrison) was the 
most readily spiritual of the groun. 

Worse was to follow.”AlexMa- 

rdas, John's friend,learnt that iiic 

Maharishi expected the Beatles to 
donate 10 to 25 per cent of their 
annual income to a Swiss account 
in his name... By the end of the 
tenth week Alex was bent on 
undermining the Maharishi’s in¬ 
fluence... Late at night Alex would' 
distribute wine to the women, 
while John and George were writ¬ 
ing so.igs. During one of these late 
night drinking sessions, a pretty 
blonde nurse from California 
admitted that during a private 
consultation with the Maharishi 
she had been fed chicken for din¬ 
ner... the same girl confided to 
Alex (later) that not only had she 



Maharishi Maheah Yogi: brought 
down to earth 

been fed chicken during one of 
her private consultations but that j 
the Maharishi had made sexual j 
advances toward her The Mahar- I 
ishi began by holding her | 
hand so that his spiritual power j 
would flow between them. It soon | 
developed that he had a more j 
complicated but very oldj 
fashioned method for facilitating I 
the flow.” Albert CJoodman, who ; 
wrote the biography of hJvis Pre¬ 
sley, however, referred in his 
book to a pass the Maharishi had 
made to Mia Farrow. 

“John fell out with the guru soon 
and announced that they were 
leaving. The Maharishi demanded 
to know why, but John merely told 
him, “You’re the cosmic one, you 
should know.” 

Beatles or no Beatles, the 
Maharishi had his future chalked 
out. In 1971 he founded the 
Maharishi International Universi¬ 
ty in Iowa and in 1976, the World 
Government of the Age of En¬ 
lightenment, headquartered at 
Seelisburg, Switzerland, a 
stupendous organisation with its 
“sovereignty in the domain of con¬ 
sciousness and 1,60G capitals of 
the age of enlightenment around 
the world”. Full page advertise¬ 
ments of the “World Govern¬ 
ment’s” offers to all corntries to 
help solve their problems were 
inserted, at enormous cost, in 
some of the most expensive news¬ 
papers and magazines, including 
Time. On 12 October, 1978, the 
Maharishi sent “governors” from 
countries with a large number of 
TM followers to troubled states 
like Guatemala, Honduras, £1 Sal¬ 
vador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 


Sweden, England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Cyprus, Syria, Iran, Israel, 
Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia, 
Rhodesia and Thailand to “restore 
peace”. In 1975. the Malianshi 
“inaugurated the dawn of the Age 
of enlightenment in six conti¬ 
nents” and established the Mahar¬ 
ishi European Research Universi¬ 
ty (MEKU) in Switzerland. 

“The Maharishi Unified Field- 
based education, health, govern¬ 
ment, economics, defence, rehabi¬ 
litation and agriculture will per¬ 
petuate Unified Field-based ideal 
civilisation generation after gen¬ 
eration.” (sic). Among the Mahar- 
ishi's most ardent devotees are 
the former Chief Justice of India 
P.N. Bhagwati, and ex judge V.R. 
Krishna Iyer of the Supreme 
• Court and Justice Harish Chandra 
I of the Delhi High Court, 
j The MIU at Fairfield. Iowa, was 
I first organised in 1973 by group of 
j students and professors who had 
I been meditating together in Santa 
Barbara, California Soon they 
I found they needed more space 
I than their converted apartment 
■ building. They finally found a new 
campus in the Parsons’ College, 
which was up for sale, having 
gone bankrupt in 1973. The 
Maharishi had agreed to buy it 
from the Parsons creditors for $ 
2-5 million. 

Where religion has proved in- 
ffective, jargon and pseudo¬ 
sciences have taken over. Mahar¬ 
ishi has created his own creed—in 
his own inimitable way. His World 
Government of the Age of En¬ 
lightenment—styled as a Holy Un¬ 
ited Nations—has such func¬ 
tionaries as “ministers for in¬ 
formation and inspiration” and a 
“governor general”. Spiritual or 
“meditative” solutions to present- 
day ills, he knows loo well, are a 
sure sellout at a time when human 
psychological tensions are most 
acute, and discords bedevil inter¬ 
national ties. In fact, three gov¬ 
ernments, including Brazil, are 
known to have approached the 
Maharishi’s World Government 
for help to solve their problems, in 
respon.se to his offer for free 
assistance. Of what use can his 
counsel be to any nation when he 
continues to behave like an opu¬ 
lent alien in his own impoverished 
country, with the imagined halo of 
a worldwide Messiah? 

Nirmal MHra / New Delhi 
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Ahmedabad’s killer 
goddess of the slums 


How dozens of children died of measles while their parents 

prayed to God 


G oddess Ori-Mata has not 
been kind this year, believe 
the residents of Khodiyar- 
nagar slum in Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat. Even the daily aar- 
ti (prayers) and agarbattis (incense 
sticks) have not appeased her As a 
result, the outbreak of measles in 
the shantytown of about 4,000 hut¬ 
ments have been unusually severe. 
Dozens of young children have 
already died, and though Dr Rak- 
shaben Shukla of the Behrampura 
Referral Hospital, the nearby 
medical centre, claims that the 
spread of the infection has been 
checked, the toll is still rising, 
though slowly. Yet, life in the con¬ 
gested slum continues as usual. 
Even in times of distress and death, 
the slum-dwellers have remained 
devout. While mothers with shiver¬ 
ing babies in their arms have been 
lining up before the doctor, mounds 
of chillis and turmeric are being 
readed for pounding. The gods must 
be kept happy; they must not be 
angered, believe the slum-dwellers. 

Khodiyarnagar in Behrampura is 
on the banks of the Sabarmati. It is 
close to the Pirana Sewage Treat¬ 
ment plant and in an area which has 
been reserved for “special hazar¬ 
dous industries," says P.U. Asnani, 
deputy municipal commissioner, 
health and hospitals. Now a perma¬ 
nent part of the city’s landscape, 
Khodiyarnagar is the home of 7,500 
people, most of whom have mi¬ 
grated to the city from the drought- 
hit parts of the state in the last six 
years. Most of them belong to the 
backward Vadhiyara community 
from Palanpur in the Radhanpur 
district and most of them eke out a 
precarious living by working as the- 
lawalas and selling vegetables. Life 
is not easy. Dirt, nutrition and su¬ 
perstition still form an integral part 
of their lives. 

It is not surprising,therefore,that 
there was an outbreak of measles in 
the slums. Nor was it surprising that 


the slum-dwellers did what they 
have done for years; to appease the 
gods Baliya Bapa and Chamunda, 
their community deity, in whose 
hands the fates of the afflicted were 
placed. The superstitious slum- 
dwellers still believe that the people 
suffering from measles are posses¬ 
sed by the goddess Ori-Mata (Shita- 
lamata in the case of small-pox and 
Achabda in the case of 
chicken pox). Nor is 
measles considered to 
be a disease, but a trial 
during which every 
effort is made to 
appease the heavenly 
powers. 

It was 15-year-old 
Babbiben’s job to look 
after her two afflicted 
brothers, while their 



parents were out at work. And she, 
with the help of her more vocal 
neighbours and the local social 
workers explained how she had tre¬ 
ated her brothers. She had kept the 
two indoors for nine days, given full 
meals (except mutton, lentils and 
brinjal, which are taboo) placed 
neem leaves on the window sills of 
the house, lit a diya (oil lamp) every 
day and performed aarti. Despite 
her efforts five-year-old Dinesh 
succumbed within three days. For¬ 
tunately Talsibhai who is six, man¬ 
aged to survive. It was cause for 
celebration. A diya was lit, the child 
was made to lie down in front of the 
gods, and sweets made of wheat- 
balls and jaggery were distributed 
among the children. When a child 
recovers, the neighbours add, a 
coconut, a red and black paper kite, 
silver or stainless steel keys or 
ornaments (depending 
on the financial status 
of the family) and a 
quantity of jaggery 
equivalent to the 
weight of the child are 
left at the temple of 
Baliya Bapa at Lamba, 
10 km away from the 
city. 

In this congested 
slum, the ideal breed- 


Dr Rakshabtn Shukla at the Khodiyarnagar 
auparlntandant Dr P.S. Panchal 
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ing ground for any disease, measles 
spread like wildfire. The first death 
was officially reported on 12 De¬ 
cember. Since then, an average of 
two or three have fallen victim to 
the wrath of Ori^Mata e\cry day 
“Yet their superstition was such 
that they would not reveal even the 
cause of the deaths to the author¬ 
ities,” says Govindbhai Solanki, 
chairman of the health commission 
of the Ahmedabad Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. 

Just after the first few deaths, the 
slum-dwellers collected money to ’ 
build a temple. But for three weeks I 
or more the gods seemed to have 
turned their back.s on Khodiyarna- ' 
gar. Fathers and mothers stifled 
back their tears, “celebrated” the 
death of their young ones by distri¬ 
buting sweets. Not a wail was heard, 
not a teardrop fell lest the wrath of 
Baliya Bapa be in¬ 
voked and further dis¬ 
aster befell the fami¬ 
lies. 

On the afternoon of 4 
January, Govindbhai 
Solanki and Dr Siraj- 
juddin Kazi, deputy i 
mayor, who represent 
the area were on their 


routine campaigning 


for the municicipal 


elections It was then that a local 
social worker. Aljibhai, asked 
whether anything could be done 
about the flies swarming anuind the 
suffering children ‘We were agh¬ 
ast/ savs Dr Ka/i This was our 
area ,ind w'e hadn’t an inkling ” 
Immediately, the deput} municipal 
commissioner inrharge ol health 
and hospitals was informed Addi 
tional health officei Dr Makwana 
and deputy nealih officer Dr Kul 
karm set off with ambulances, and 
mformeJ the municipal corpora 
tion-ruii Infectious Diseases Hospit¬ 
al u '.hort distance away,to keep two 
w^ards ready 

“But they were so su'ier.stitious, 
that they were unwiJlmg to take 
medical help fhey wouldn't even 
tell us w^hich house was affected So 
we decided to look for houses that 
had neein leaves hanging outside,” 
jflSays Solanki “But by 
I law the medical health 
I officer has the author 
I ity to force them to go 
^ to the hospital ” Depu 
iv municipal conItnl^ 
sionei Asnani adds 
“We had to explain ro 
them that it was not an 
act of god, but then 
own tareiessness It 
was then duty to get 
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medical assistance for their chil¬ 
dren ” By 6 pm and within three 
hours of being informed. 46 chil¬ 
dren were sent to the hospiidl 
accompanied by then reluctant pa¬ 
rents who also brought along the 
healthy siblings. 

According to Dr P S Panchal, su¬ 
perintendent of the 50 year-old 110 
bed, Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
of the total of 46 cases, 13 received 
OPD treatment The rest were 
admitted Most of the palienls had 
been suffering for 7 15 days and had 
passed the active stage “However, 
out of these 33 admissions, 13 left 
that very night without informing 
anv of the doctors on duty,” says Dr 
Ka/.i There was this case where two 
children from the same house had 
measles, but only one was admitted 
and was saved The other died with¬ 
in a •‘ew days at home This broke 
some of their resistance Fvery 
child was inoculated with the 
measles-rubella (M R ) vaccine, he 
adds 

Altogether, 60 admissions from 
Khodiyarnagar have been reg 
istered at the Infectious Diseases 
Hospital Of these only one patient 
has died not hecau.se of measles, 
emphasises Dr Panchal, but because 
of malnutrition At present, the hos¬ 
pital has 17 cases from all over the 
city, including Khodiyarnagar, the 
last admission from there being on 
11 January Measles, according to 
Dr Panchal, requires total isolation 
of the patient during the first seven 
days, which is the active stage. 
Since isolation is impossible in a 
large number of cases, a medical 
relief camp from the Behrampura 
Referral Hospital was set up at 
Khodiyarnagar. But old beliefs die 
hard. Both Dr Panchal and Dr Rak 
shaben Shukla reMerate that medic¬ 
al assistance is sought only after 
seven days and after the naman 
(prayers) have been said By this 
time, post-measles complications 
set in Ten to 15 per cent of those 
suffering from measles usually die, 
but death occurs largely because of 
secondary infections like pneumo¬ 
nia, bronchitis, gastro-ententis, and 
meningitis Such diseases have not 
been diagnosed at the camp so far 
Meanwhile, antibiotics and other 
drugs are being distributed at the 
makeshift camp and severely 
affected children being sent to hos¬ 
pital. The official death toll due to 
measles at Khodiyarnagar is 55, but 
Dr Panchal says the number of 
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deaths could be far greater, as there 
may be several unaccountable cases 
where the cause of death was re¬ 
corded as anv one of the other 
secondary complications. 

A short distance away. Karam- 
shibhai llarjibhai looks at the 
activities impassively. The 35- 
year-old mill-worker does not 
want to talk of his youngest son, 
whom he lost tp Ori-Mata. “At 
least the two*and-a4ialf-year-old 
was spared much suffering. He 
died in five days. Yes»he has 
three other sons. It was for them 
that he lit the diya (lamp) and 
distributed food. And someday, he 
will have a fourth son again, to 
perform their father’s last rites. 

Ori-Mata’s curse—the term 
measles will remain alien to 
them—has become a somewhat 
celebrated issue. The slum- 
dwellers talk of it with child-like 
candoui “Yes there was a death in 
my faiiiily, my daughter; she died 
after six days Yeh to mataji hi 
cheez hai (she belongs to the god¬ 
dess) But I could not cry, the 
others would then be affected,” 
says Babbiben. 

Kamuben, her face veiled, is 
reluctant to speak as she is to cry. 
Her face is a picture of confusion. 
Brows knit together and a gaze 
directed far away, she talks unwil¬ 
lingly of the demise of her only 
month-old son. Now that other 
children were being treated, did 
she wish she had shown her son to 
a doctor too? “No, never mind if I 
feel sad. I cannot cry. Mataji kijai 
bulani chayiye (We should chant 
victory for Mataji).” But her eyes 
for a brief moment register a 
different story. 

What kind of goddess is this who 
takes away your child and expects 
you to celebrate? Leelaben, taken 
aback, can only giggle in embar¬ 
rassment. But it is blasphemy to 
her ears. Never mind if her three- 
year-old daughter Gita suc¬ 
cumbed. Wasn’t the four-month- 
old Bhavna saved. Mataji, after 
all, takes what is hers. Leelaben 
won’t say any more lest it be 
reported to her husband who' 
w'orks for an LPG sales agency. 

The superstition which sur¬ 
rounds the disease isn’t adhered 
to by the Vadhiyara community 
alone. It cuts across all classes 
and community distinctions and is 
widely believed in several parts of 


t the country. Dr Panchal gives the 
instance of a lady doctor who did 
not treat her child “because she 
was a mother first and doctor 
later”. The superstition, accord¬ 
ing to him may have started since 
there was—and still is—no treat¬ 
ment for measles itself. 

The Infectious Diseases Hospit¬ 
al has admitted cases from other 
parts of the state too. Dr Panchal, 
who had prepared an extensive 
study of the nature of infectious 
diseases, says: “Like cholera, 
measles has a natural cycle and 
every third or fourth year there is 
an increase in the number of cases 
because of the decline of acquired 
immunity and increase in the 
vulnerable group. Winter is the 
season for measles, so if an inten¬ 
sified immunisation programme 
is carried out in September- 
October, there may be no 
epidemic and certainly no 
deaths.” 

The state’s capital city has a 
well developed immunisation 
programme. According to P.U. 
Asnani, “There are 163 centres 
covering the 43 election wards of 
Ahmedabad, which are jointly 
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looked after by the municipal cor¬ 
poration’s health commission and 
the Ahmedabad Medical Corpora¬ 
tion. Every newborn is given an 
immunisation card which details 
out what must be administered to 
the infant and when. For follow-up 
action we have 58 vaccinators who 
visit schools and different locali¬ 
ties for dropouts.” Asnani puts the 
present immunisation status of 
the city at 60 per cent An ambi¬ 
tious project with the help of the 
Child Foundation, and involving 
Dr Desai, senior paediatrician of 
the civil hospital and organisa¬ 
tions like Seva, Rotary and Lions- 
is on the cards and should be 
under way in February this year. 
“When the project is completed, 
which should be by June ’87, we 
hope to have 100 per cent cover¬ 
age of the city,” he says. 

Incidentally, the worst hit area 
of the city, Khodiyarnagar, is one 
of the city’s unofficial slums. In 
1976,the municipal corporation of 
Ahmedabad conducted a survey 
which established that the city 
had 81,200 hutments and 14,000 
chawls. The result of the exercise 
was that the illegal constructions 
before 1 May, 1976 were recog¬ 
nised officially and the inmates 
were provided electricity and 
drainage facilities. Khodiyarna¬ 
gar does not enjoy the same pri¬ 
vileges. If anything, the disaster 
which hit the shantytown has fo¬ 
cused official attention towards it. 
As luck would have it, the elec¬ 
tions held on 25 January were a 
few days away, and everyone was 
eager to please. For starters, 
another water pipe has been 
promised “within a day or two.” 

The tragedy of Khodiyarnagar 
was only a beginning. Just a few 
days later, the epidemic struck 
Sanko in the Kargil district of Jam¬ 
mu and Kashmir on 14 January. 
Within four days, 95 people had 
died, creating panic all over the 
state. Civil and army doctors have 
been vaccinating the entire popula¬ 
tion in a desperate attempt to check 
the epidemic, but the situation is 
still not under control. What has 
made matters worse is the sudden 
outbreak of the disease. Govern¬ 
ment officials fear that the disease 
may strike anywhere and anytime, 
with catastrophic consequences and 
they will not be able to immediately 
tackle the menace. 

Ranjmia Kapur in AhnMMml 
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Are we heading for a 
war with China? 


Y(\s\ unless the border issue is soned (>u\ and our 
diplotnade ties are strengthened 


A bout five years ago I wrote 
in Sunday (Does the Sino- 
Indian border exist 28 
March 1982) that the 1962 
Sino-Indian border war was 
avoidable. In particular, had the 
Indian people known the truth about 
our legal claims on the border, the 
passions aroused by Chinese en¬ 
croachments in the 1950s would 
have been greatly moderated, and 
put the nation in a mood for com¬ 
promise. We could then have settled 
the border question by negotiations 
on very favourable terms. 

Today, we are heading again for a 
damaging conflict with China by the 
same process of ad hocism, and 


over-reaction compounded by 
ignorance All good men on both 
sides should act now to pul a brake 
on this slide to the battlefield. It is 
not quite late and certainly not too 
late. But if this slide continues un¬ 
checked we could be at war by next 
winter. 

Of course, 1987 is not 1962. For 
one thing, India’s military prepared¬ 
ness is far superior to what we had 
in 1962, for another, during these 25 
years, we have had some experience 
in the battlefield too. The 1965 
Pakistan war, the unpublicised 1967 
Sikkim battle with the Chinese, and 
the 1971 Bangladesh war have given 
fighting shape to our armed forces. 


While these two factors have posi¬ 
tioned us considerably ahead of 
where we were earlier in 1962, other 
factors place us behind. For exam¬ 
ple, India is even more isolated 
internationally than it was in 1962, 
1965 or even in 1971, when in the 
United Nations only 14 countries 
voted with us on the Bangladesh 
war while 104 voted with Pakistan* 
Earlier in the China war, the United 
States was a deadly foe of China, 
having backed Taiwan as the “real” 
China. Therefore, the US had sided 
with us in 1962. In 1971, the Soviet 
Union had lined solidly behind 
India. 

7'oday, the position is vastly diffe¬ 
rent. No major country will side 
with us against China, which has 
since become a veto-holding perma¬ 
nent member of the UN Security 
Council. The United States, since 
the Nixon initiative, has developed 
deep economic and military hard¬ 
ware-supplying relationships with 
China. The USSR too, since Gor¬ 
bachev’s Vladivostok speech, has 
made it clear to China—in words 
and in some deeds as well—that the 
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Soviet government now accepts C hi 
na as an equal paitnci in the intei 
national aiena Iht present thaw 
and the devtlcjping iclationship be 
tween t hina itid USSR is based on 
that cleai iindci standing rhi< was 
also uDecitd in flu statements of 
the Soviet leader (jorbachev that he 
had made during his November 
1986 visit to India Questioned by 
Indian piessmen on our conflict 
with China and the likely stand of 
the Soviet Union il the Chinese were 
to launch a military otlensive 
against India (lOibachev made it 
cleai that the China India problem 
was a bilateral one’ This the 
Soviet Union has no right to say 
since under Clause 9 of the Indo 
Soviet tieaty, any threat to India 
from a third country has to be met 
jointly by India and the Soviet Un 
ion I have always held this Indo 
Soviet tieaty to be useless the rati 
fication ot which had substantally 
eroded India s piestige in the world 
The trea \ has rendered us a junior 
partner lo the Soviet Union in the 
eyes of the world because we have 
not made any move internationally 
without consulting the USSR as per 
Clause 9 of the tieatv while the 
Sov let Union has tailed to do so on 
any single oriasion For example 
the USSR has told the world at large 
that Soviet troops occupied Afgha 
nistan because of a perceived 
‘threat to them (the USSR) But 
thty were obliged vindei the same 
(lausc of the Indo Soviet treaty to 
consult us in advance I his they 
failed to do because we are viewed 



Chainnan Mao Za Dong tha aggroaaor 


as a junior partner in the treaty The 
point 1 am making is that we had 
never much say in pur relationship 
with the Soviet Union, and now with 
the USSR desperately trying to 
make up with China, we cannot 
expect any real support from them 
in a conflict with China Why the 
Soviet Union should be so keen on 
improving relations with China is 
another story which is connected 
with the US lead ovei them on the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) 
technology 

Thus, internationally, India can¬ 
not claim a single impoitant coun¬ 
try, not even our “true and tested" 
friend—the USSR—that will solidly 
stand behind us in a conflict with 
China We have therefore, to look 
after ourselves—which we can if we 
develop a psyche for standing alone 

We should learn a lesson from 
Vietnam in this regard In 1979, at 
the height of the Sino Soviet ten 



Sion, the Chinese troops marched 
into Vietnam to “teach them a les¬ 
son” The Soviet Union, despite a 
military treaty relationship with 
Vietnam, made noises and did no¬ 
thing else But Vietnam put up a 
stiff fight against the Chinese be¬ 
cause It did not psychologically col¬ 
lapse at the thought of being alone 
Of course, I am no supporter of 
Vietnam and its imperialistic poli¬ 
cies in Kampuchea, but that is be¬ 
sides the point Not only are we 
internationally isolated today, but in 
addition our moral base on the dis¬ 
pute with China on the border has 
collapsed We base our claims on 
ti '^dties signed by British officials 
(eg MacMahon) with the Chinese 
and Tibetan governments But to¬ 
day, even the British government 
does not recognise these treaties as 
‘legal or valid’ To be fair, even in 
1914 during the Simla conference, 
the British government had disown¬ 
ed the MacMahon Line in telegrams 
sent to Lord Hardinge, the then 
Viceroy 

Not only the British government, 
but the USA, France, Scandinavia, 
and the USSR do not recognise our 
claims on the borders Not that they 
recognise the Chinese maps, but 
they all do accept the Chinese posi¬ 
tion that the Sino Indian border is 
disputed territory The Soviet Union 
in Its official maps has in fact been 
showing Aksai Chin according to the 
Chinese claims When I first raised 
this matter (in September, 1986), 
the Soviet Consul-General in Mad¬ 
ras took the unusual step of de¬ 
nouncing my assertion, in a special¬ 
ly called press conference, as “a 
figment of my imagination" 
However, the Prime Minister subse¬ 
quently confirmed my statement in 
Parliament while reporting to the 
Rajya Sabha on Gorbachev’s visit to 
India In that report, Mr Gandhi 
assured the House that Mr Gor¬ 
bachev had promised him to have 
the maps corrected on his return to 
Moscow This has not happened of 
course, and cannot m view of the 
rapidly progressing thaw in Sino- 
Soviet relations 

In 1962, the international moral 
suppoil for the position of India on 
the legal validity of the border, was 
much stronger than today The 
western world had been portraying 
China then as an expansionist Com¬ 
munist power while the Smo- 
Soviet relations was on the rocks 
and going downhill The Chinese 
claims, therefore, received little in- 
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ternational support, which was re¬ 
flected in the mildly pro-Indian six 
nation “Colombo proposals". But 
since then, scholars the world over, 
starting with Neville Maxwell, have 
demolished the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s case. Several Indian scholars 
too have delved into the archives 
and come out with the truth. Among 
them I should mention Dr Karuna- 
kar Gupta. 

Y et another difference in the 
situation now and in 1962, is the 
emergence of the Sino-Pakistan 
solidarity. Neither sun nor rain 
can break it, either now or in the 
foreseeable future This 
friendship has blossomed since 
1962, and is a model of what 
mutuality of interests can do in 
international politick. The 
Chinese, of course, had let down 
the Pakistanis in 1971 during the 
Bangladesh war. Yahya Khan had 
banked on their intervention. But 
in 1971, God was on our side 
because only two months prior to 
the war, Lin Biao, Mao Ze Dong’s 
righthand man and China’s de¬ 
fence minister, had treacherously 
plotted a coup against Mao. The 
attempt failed, and Lin Biao died 
when the plane carrying him to 
the USSR crashed on China’s bor¬ 
der. Chairman Mao was so shaken 
by this coup that he ordered 
grounding of the air force and 
demobilised the army. Thus China 
could not intervene in the 1971 
war. Of course, the Soviet lobby in 
India has been beating its drums 
over the USSR’s deterrence of 
China in that war, but the truth is 
different. If the Soviet Union can 
deter China for third countries, 
then why, pray, did they not deter 
the Chinese in the 1979 Vietnam 
expedition? At that time Deng 
Xiao Ping had announced that one 
of the objectives of “teaching a 
lesson” to Vietnam was to demon¬ 
strate that their treaty ally, the 
Soviet Union, could not help them 
(Vietnam) at critical moments. 
This objective was amply 
achieved by China. 

In future conflicts with China, 
the third new feature for us (the 
other two: international isolation 
and lack of moral content in our 
border claims) would be the Sino- 
Pakistan military axis against us. 
(R)d has been generally on the 
side of India (otherwise how could 
we have survived thus far in the 
face of such incompetency of 


leadership?) but in our defence 
planning we cannot bank on him. 
He is known to be unpredictable. 

The blunt militarv truth is that 
while we can defeat China or 
Pakistan taken singly, we are not a 
match for a joint Sino-Pakistan 
militarv operation against India. 
For proof look at the accompanying 
table. The statistics of the respec¬ 
tive armed forces of India, Pakis¬ 
tan and China given in the table 
need not be interpreted literally. 
These give the quantity and not 
the quality of weapons. The Pakis¬ 
tan air force’s electronics systems 
is superior to India’s, for example, 
giving them great advantage over 
us despite India having a quantita¬ 


tively larger air force. Similarly, 
the Indian combat aircraft are far 
superior to the Chinese which still 
rely on MiG 15, 17, 19 and 21 
prototypes. Again, the Chinese 
army and navy cannot be easily 
deployed against India because of 
India’s location. The Tibetan ter¬ 
rain is ruggsd for the Chinese, 
and their supply routes are long. 
India has a decided advantage 
here, because from the plains, our 
supply routes are much shorter. 
And if we are able to coordinate 
the air force strategy with the 
army moves on the ground, then 
we can inflict heavy damage on 
the Chinese. Even In 1962 we 
could have acquitted ourselves 
much better if the Indian air force 
had been deployed. But Nehru had 
collapsed psychologically (re¬ 
member his “FareweU to Assam” 
speech?) as the air force was not 


used at all. But all these advan¬ 
tages are nullified if China were 
to coordinate its attack with 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s air force and 
AWACS can give tremendous 
advantage to China. In fact, an 
unbeatable edge over us; so let us 
not be complacent about it. 

T here are two other aspects that 
need to be borne in mind. China 
has nuclear weapons which we 
don’t. Although nuclear bombs 
have not been used anywhere 
since Hiroshima, nevertheless the 
threat to use them has been issued 
at least 12 times since then. On 
each occasion, it was used against 
a non-nuclear country, and great 


military and political advantages 
were reaped by the threat-issuing 
country. (For details see my forth¬ 
coming book on India’s nuclear 
strategy.) China has a decided 
advantage over us in the nuclear 
dimension, and it is foolish to 
expect that the morale of India’s 
armed forces can be maintained 
in a war in which China threatens 
us with tactical nuclear weapons. 
Secondly, India today is plagued 
with internal dissensions as never 
before. Particularly distressing 
from a military point of view is 
the real and serious alienation of 
two of our fighting columns, the 
Sikhs and the Gurkhas. There is 
also a great deal of anti-national 
activity going on in Kashmir and 
Nagaland, both border states of 
considerable strategic import¬ 
ance. 

In short it is important that we 
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Narasimha Rao and Huang Hua after a ministerial meeting: talks but no thaw 



/ARMY 

INDIA 

CHINA 

PAKISTAN 

Men (Million) 

1 26 

2 10 

0.48 

Divisions 

32 

53 

19 

Tanks 

2.790 

11.450 

1.600 

ARCS 

760 

2,800 

645 

SAMS 

120 

740 

244 

NAVY 

Men ( 000$) 

47 0 

350 0 

13 0 

Submarines 

8 

117 

11 

Destroyers 

3 

15 

8 

Aircraft carriers 

2 

NIL 

NIL 

Frigates 

23 

31 

13 

AIRFORCE 

Men ( OOOs) 

113 0 

490.0 

17.6 

Aircraft 

728 

5,300 

373 

Helicopters 

60 

400 

22 

Nuclear weapons 
Missiles (ICBM, IRBM, 

Nil 

i16 

Nil 

MRBM) 

Submarines 

Nil 

2 

Nil 

' Updiiteci intornmlion based on 

Military' Balance (1986-81 




be, not only psychologically freed 

from the defeat of 1962 but that 

we be aware of the new factors 
I that have emerged since.which 
i makes it essential for us to recog- 
i nise the perilous situation that we 
i have slipped into. 

' Why would China go to war with 
, us? The answer to that question is 
j that we should work hard on the 
I diplomatic front to see that China j 
f / gets no cause to go to war with us. I 
! At present,there are major irrita- | 
tions on both sides that can esca¬ 
late into a war. But we have to be 
prepared to meet the Chinese 
potential to strike at us. In foreign 
policy, one always goes by inten¬ 
tions of the adversary. But in 
framing defence policy,one must 
be guided by the capacity of the 
opponent. Foreign poMcy and de¬ 
fence policy should interact effec¬ 
tively to alter these intentions as 
well as reduce the capability of 
our adversaries. How do we go 
about doing this? 

First, we need to step up our 
defence preparedness substan¬ 
tially, by raising defence spend¬ 
ing from four per cent of national 
income to seven per cent. All 
these extra amounts should go for 
the purchase or manufacture of 
hardware, especially aircraft, 
tank lasers, and avionics. 
Although,at present,our defence 
budget is huge, 88 per cent of it 
goes for non-hardware items. 

The advanced hardware items 
can only be purchased from the 
United States and its allies and not 
from the Soviet Union which is at 
least technologically ten years be¬ 
hind the US. It is now clear ever 
since 1985 that the United States 
is willing to sell defence equip¬ 
ment to India if it can be ensured 
that the advanced systems do not 
reach Moscow from New Delhi. 
We can satisfy the US in this 
regard by taking certain steps to 
show our independence from the 
Soviet Union. Since the Soviet 
Union has let us down on China 
recently we can resurrect our 
“genuine*' non-aligned image by 
scrapping the Indo-Soviet treaty. 
This treaty is anyway useless to 
us, but has damaged our reputa¬ 
tion internationally. 

Second, we can launch a di¬ 
plomatic offensive to befriend the 
Pakistanis to weaken the capacity 
of China to rope them in, in a 
conflict with India. The present 
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phobia in India about Pakistan is 
unbecoming of the size and im¬ 
portance of our country...! am 
convinced of the possibility of 
Pakistan, especially under Presi¬ 
dent Zia, being sincere in its 
friendship with India. Many P^" 
pie don’t agree with me, and the 
domination of Punjabi and Com¬ 
munist columnists in our news¬ 
papers has made objective report¬ 
ing of facts difficult. People large- 
Iv believe the worst about Pakis- | 
tan. But there is no other way to ' 
improve India’s position. We have j 
to break the Sino-Pakistan milit¬ 
ary tandem. If we correct our tilt 
towards the Soviet Union, Pakis- 
tan might also respond as warmly 
as it did during Morarji Desai s 
time. 

Third, we could also engage m a 
serious dialogue with China, "^is 
we have not done since 1982. The 
present Prime Minister, Mr Gan¬ 
dhi, has in fact taken China very 
casually, and seems to assign a 
higher priority to faraway issues 
like Namibia. The dialogue on the 
border however has to be on the 


principle of give-and-take, based 1 
on political sagacity and not on an 
outdated, lawyers’ brief prepared 
by retainers. China is our com¬ 
petitor, not Pakistan. We have to 
find common ground with China 
to regulate this underlying com¬ 
petition. Otherwise there will be 
“cut throat” competition. We must 

We must know 
when to punch China 
and when to roll with 
it... In 1982, China 
offered us in 
confidentce an 
excellent 

compromise on the 
border. But lndia*» I 
Kim Phllby,MrG. 
Parthasarathy 
effectively sabotagad 

H 


on the border issue In Delhi 

know where to punch China, and 
when to roll with it. When .Smo- 
Soviet tensions were at its peak, 
that was the time to have pressed 
China for a settlement. In fact, in 
1982, China had offered us in 
confidence an excellent com¬ 
promise on the border. But India s 
Kim Philby, Mr G. Parthasarathy, 
effectively sabotaged it. That mo¬ 
ment has passed because now the 
Soviet Union has started wooing 
China. Hence the competitive 
spirit will propel China to take a 
harder line with India to win sup¬ 
port amongst our neighbours like 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

The recent Sumdorong Valley 
incident reveals how we are in a 
bind with respect to China. Our 
officials are not even sure that it 
is south of the MacMahon line, 1 
and yet so much dust has been 
kicked up about it. But the 1962 
war also came about this way. Let 
us hope that we can avoid that 
fiasco in 1987 with cold-blooded 
planning. 

lidii BiUBniBni Swamy* recently m China 





COMPANIJ.S 

Buying peace ^ ^ 

l.it/iior luiHtii I MitUvd pUtvs it safe with hts rxpaiishtu p/ans by apologising 

for '^icchnn'al violations" of FLRA 


T lie fi 4 ’h Ilvn 4 > IkiiKir haron, Vi- 
)a\' MaJlva. has chaiH^'d course 
Kaihcr lliaii conliiiuin^ on ilie 
path oh conlVontation, he has de¬ 
cided to make Ir^s peace with the 
tmveinmeni In- tendciini^ an apoio^ 
14V Me recent IV disclosed that he 
had sent a letter to the uavernmenl 
apolopisiiic, r(»r “technical con¬ 
travention" (d FKKA regulations 
Willi t!)c‘, a hew dimension has been 
added the cases now bet ore the 
spt'cia! court (oi t‘conomic oMences 
111 Uati}4alore 

W'hen asked whether he w-as lak 
mu adcaniaue oT the amnesty 
sclieme, at a pi ess conrerence m 
Konliay. Malh a wa^^ epuck to retoi I, 
“'khal scheme was onlv lor disclo- 
suie ol pieviously undisclosed in 
come ancl we ha\'e no such income I 
am w illinu to aj^olopise lor technical 
C(mlra vent ion ol I'KRA in the* 
course of rimniiiu the Sinuupore 
branch ol rnited Hreweries." Mal- 
Iva stressed that the charue-sheets 
contained abeualions ol' “technical 
contracentiop” of FKRA 
between Id8l ami Fksd. 
not that ot umlisclosed in 
come or unrepatriated 
prof Us 

His action has raised 
nianv eyebrows in the 
office ot the enforcement 
directorate m Hanualore 
An official of the directo¬ 
rate leinarked that there 
was an uruent need to 
define the term “technic 
al violation" there was 
no such woid in the leyal 
dictionary A violation is a 
violation, he said, and 
waindered what Mallya was talking 
about. 

The government, obviously, does 
not believe in the policy of forgive 
and forget Noiw'ithsianding Mai 
lya’s apology, the cases against him 
will go on. The Iw^o complaints filed 
early 1986 are against the United 
:eweries for FERA violations and 


against Mallva in his personal 
capacitv as the chairman of United 
Breweries as well as others who 
aided and abetted him in x'lolating 
FFKA regulations 'fhe amount in¬ 
volved in each case is around US S 
live million 

Another point that Malba ernpha 
sised during his meeting with the 










"We have no previously 
undisclosed income...! am 
willing to apologise for 
technical contravention of 
FERA in the course of running 
the Singapore branch of 
United Breweries" 


fourth estate is that the technical 
violations he had been charged with 
related to a period prior to his direct 
i n V 01 v e m e n t wit h United 
Breweries, Singapore. At the lime 
of the alleged contravention in 1981, 
according to the available docu¬ 
ments, Vijay Mallya was “director, 
international division’' with the 


understanding tnat he would be re¬ 
sponsible for the affairs of the said 
division but would be under the 
supervision and direction of the 
bourd of directors of the company 
as per the C'ompanies Act of 1956 
After the death of his father, Vittal 
Mallya, Vi)av Mallya became the 
"chairman of United Breweries Ltd 
and United Breweries Clroup" in 
October 1983 

The cases against the horse and 
car-racing aficionado have been 
progressing with excruciating slow'- 
ne.^.s—there have been only ten sit¬ 
tings so far One reason for this is 
that many of the witnesses are non¬ 
resident Indians from Singapore, 
and the UK, who have been unable 
to appear in court as and when 
reguiied. While the cases drag on, 
Mallya’s McDowell and Company is 
on the threshold of a major expan¬ 
sion Thus, in order to avoid future 
hassles and be on the right side of 
the government, Mallya now finds it 
prudent to make amends. 

McDowell and Co. will 
soon enter the capital 
market with an issue of 
convertible debentures 
aggregating Rs 13.44 
crores Out of this, Rs 
12.8-crore worth of de¬ 
bentures will be reserved 
for resident equity share¬ 
holders and Rs 64 lakhs 
for ts employees. Each 
debenture will have a 
face value of Rs 100, of 
w^hich Rs ten m\\ be con¬ 
verted into one equity 
share at par at the end of 
six months, compared to 
the company’s existing book value 
of Rs 51 per equity share. The 
money earned through this issue 
will partly finance the modernisa¬ 
tion of the polymers division and 
will also augment the company’s 
long-term resources. 

The company’s plans include set¬ 
ting up of a plant to manufacture 
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acrulonitrile butadiene styrene 
(BAS) at an estimated cost of Ks 14 
crores with Japanese collaboration 
besides increasing curreni produc¬ 
tion capacity of styrene and polys¬ 
tyrene from 23,000 tonnes per 
annum to 1,10,000 tonnes Mallya 
detailed other grand plans tor the 
original liquor business. “While we 
foray into national priority areas of 
high technology and core sectors 
such as petrochemicals and plastics, 
j we won’t neglect liquor. We plan to 
I modernise the production facilities 
I at the distilleries. The plans include 


the introduction ol continuous fer¬ 
mentation equipmeni and of pivicc 
diires to invpro\ e operating el ticien- 
cies " 

, Besides. Ml Dow ell is corning out 
I with two new brands ol liquor this 
' \ear and is. al ih*, inonienl luiahs- 
ing the hleIld‘^ \\ ith so inaii\ )ua) 

I jects undcrwa\ and sa main’ 

; scliemes htewing, Malha has no 
' option hut to rail ii a tiiice <ind 
atlem[)t to make ii comeback into 
the good hooks ot the g(Kernment 

I 01gi)Tellis 


SHIPPING 


Diy dock on choppy 
wate rs?_ 

Madras port places new order even as Eseoris ’ floatntf^ dry 
dock remains untethered 


F loating dry docks, instead of sav¬ 
ing foreign exchange and over¬ 
coming the acute shortage of ship 
repairing facilities at our ports, 
seem to be drifting from one con¬ 
troversy to another. The idea of 
setting up a floating dry dock (FDD) 
was first mooted by Escorts Ltd, 
and in 1983—despite the dilly-dally 
approach of the industry as well as 
the shipping r.iinistries~it purch¬ 
ased an FDD at a cost of $22 million 
and installed it near Bombay Port, 
two km north of the Elephanta Is¬ 
lands. Today, Escorts is desperately 
in search of a buyer for its FDD as 
it has been refused permission to 
operate it. 

Strangely, even though Escorts 
lost its protracted battle to run its 
FDD, a new floating dry dock is 
coming up near Madras harbour—a 
Rs 50-crore joint venture between 
Chokhani International Ltd and 
Keppel Shipyard, a division of Kep- 
pel Corporation Ltd of Singapore. 
And even before it has become oper¬ 
ational, the Chokliani FDD has run 
into rough ^eas with the charge that 
it has imported a second-hand FDD 
at an enormous cost. 

The battle for the FDD at Madras 
among the shortlisted bidders— 
Escorts, Afcons, Continental Con¬ 
structions and Chokhani Interna¬ 
tional—ended with the Madras Port 


Trust (MP'f) lavouring Chokhani 
for setting up India’s “largest and 
most sophisticated ship repairing 
complex” But the MIM”s decision is 
now the focus of a raging con¬ 
troversy in the shipping industry; 
was the choice of MI^'I’ correct? 
Does the dock offered by Chokhani 
meet the port trust’s specifications’^ 
What were the factors which went 
in favour of Chokhani^^ 

Mr C.L. Verma, managing direc- 


WhyEscoifs 
piilled out 

I n the early Seventies, the ship¬ 
ping and transport ministry 
asked the public sector En¬ 
gineers India Ltd to carry out a 
study on the ship repairing faci¬ 
lities in India. The study re¬ 
vealed the gross inadequacy of 
repairing facilities and dry dock 
capabilities (the latter requiring 
land, a scarce commodity). In 
1981, Escorts broached the idea 
of a floating dry dock (FDD): 

H.P.' Nanda, the 
Escorts chairman, approached 
the industry ministry for a li¬ 
cence to. embark on the project, 
only to be informed that dry 
docks, not being ah industry, 
were not within its purview. The 
shipping industry too dragged its 
feet over the novel project. 
Escorts then approached Bom¬ 
bay Port Trust (BPT) which 
approved of the project, though 
It stopped short of "actual com¬ 
mitment”. 

Unfortunately for Escorts, the 
company was at that time 
embroiled in a controversy with 
London-based industrialist Swraj 
Paul. Around this time ,BPT was 
bifurcated and the chosen site . 
came under the newly formed 
Nhava Sheva Port Trust and fell 
in the path of ships going in for 
anchorage. 



Escorts’ dry dock: in search of moorings 

tor of Continental Constructions 
which moved the Madras High 
Court challenging the MFf’s deci¬ 
sion to float a third tender for the 
project after it had shortlisted four 
firms out of the 12 which had ap¬ 
plied, told SuNDAV that he had re¬ 
ceived a "telex offer” for the same 
dock from Keppels but he had re¬ 
jected it since it was “unsuitable”. 
“The design or the dock—the larger 


Finally in October 1986 
Escorts was pressured to puU 
out. "I^ow we are totally at the 
mercy of the govemnient. 
Our only option is the navy. Nav-. 
al authorities have shown some 
interest in buying the FDD. But 
they know it is a distress sale, so 
they are offering us half of what 
we .should get,” says an Esooi^ 
source ruefully, 
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of the two FDDs is such that it 
requires a water dt?pth of 11 metres 
whereas only a depth of Id metres 
exists at the allotted site How will 
biK ships he repaired there? We 
were nepotiatinj^ with ttie (iermans 
for a new dock It w'ouid have cost 
' Ks 12 crores approximately. I am 
j surprised that ChokhcWi was pre- 
' pared to pay Ks 22 crores for some- 
! thmf 4 which was second hand If it 
j was purely on merit, we should have 
I been asked to set up the FDD since 
we have the exp rience, but the 
situation was otherwise,” claimed 
Mr Vienna 

A letter to Prime Minister Rajiv 
(landhi, dated 9 September, 1985, by 
Mr Verma pointed out that Chokha- 
ni’s offer did not meet MPT’s re¬ 
quirement of water depth of 13 
metres. Moreover, Mr Verma also 
wrote that Chokhani did not have 
any experience in shipping, that its 
reserves were nil, its annual turnov¬ 
er was only Rs 35,000 (while Con¬ 
tinental Constructions’ turnover 
amounted to Rs 224 crores), and its 
paid-up capital on 30 June, 1983, as 
per its balance sheet was only Rs 
20,000. Significantly, the foreign ex¬ 
change requirement for the bigger 
FDD to be installed by Chokhani 
International was Rs 22 crores 
while the Continental proposal 
amounted to only Rs 12 crores, the 
letter said. 


time. We offered the highest lease 
renlaF-something like Rs 9420 per 
sq metre per year against Rs 4,151 
per 100 sq metre per annum of 
Chokhani. Escorts and Afeons w ith 
drew\ So, rightly, we should have 
been selected But MPT decided to 
re-tender We were very angry and 
moved the High Court demanding 
that the port trust be stayed from 
carrying on with the third tender 
The court then directed the port 
trust not to open a third tender and 
asked them to take a final decision 
based on the offers quoted in re 
sponse to the second tender 
C'unously, the MPT filed an appeal 
which was heard by a full bench and 
the court rejected the earlier judg¬ 
ment MPT then went ahead and 
floated a third tender On that w^e 
appealed in the Supreme Court but 
thanks to our inept advocate, we lost 
the case. Chokhani quoted a higher 
lease rental this time and won the 
deal.” 

Commodore (Retd) Shiv Prasad, 
former director of docks at Naval 
Headquarters and currently in 
charge of Chokhani’s floating dry 
dock project at Madras, admitted 
that the foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent of the venture was very high. 
“At this stage we do not want to 
disclose the foreign exchange in¬ 
volved” but he reluctantlv said that it 


was “close to 70 per cent of the total 
outlay of Rs 50 crores”. 

Asked to comment on the mess 
that Escorts is embroiled in follow¬ 
ing the government withdrawing its 
earlier permission to the company 
to install its FDD near Nhava Sheva 
harbour/the Commodore said, “I 
guess h^scorts must have failed to 
tie up with the Nhava Sheva Port 
Trust authorities about parking. I 
don’t anticipate the kind of prob¬ 
lems that Escorts is facing because 
it was MPI’s idea from the begin¬ 
ning It was they who mooted the 
idea in the early Eighties that there 
was scope for two floating docks in 
Madras harbour since it had no 
docking facilities at all, and only the 
most essential -voyage repairs— 
could be undertaken The port trust 
selected us, V\e have been 

given the parking position by MPT 
and we arc paying an annual lease 
rental. Where is the problem? 
Theoretically, a floating dock can 
operate in mid-ocean. But there can 
be technical difficulties if you work 
on that premise F.scorts thought it 
could park its FDD anyw^here. Bom¬ 
bay Port IS very congested Except 
in the channel, the water depth is 
low and it is difficult to park a large 
dock. In our case, the Madras Port 
Trust has earmarked the place.” 
Patralekha Chatterjee 


Ml Verma alleged that the MPf 
had been “pressured” by influential 
quarters to opt for Chokhani Inter¬ 
national. “The MP'f had invited pre- 
qualification lenders for two float¬ 
ing dry docks- one that could dock 
ships up to 45,()()() DWT and another 
of 5000 DWT in the early 80s 
Twelve Indian firms applied The 
ministry of shipping and transport 
appointed a committee to scrutinise 
the offers. The committee short¬ 
listed four firms—Continental Con¬ 
structions Ltd, Escorts Ltd (who are 
in troubled waters wnth their float¬ 
ing dock near Nhava Sheva harbour 
at Bombay), Afeons Ltd and 
Chokhani International Ltd. The 
chairman of MPT w^as in favour of 
Chokhani but the committee mem¬ 
bers differed on the issue. The 
ministry then invited comments 
from its own technical adviser, who 
ruled out Chokhani’s offer and re¬ 
commended our name because we 
had experience in shipping, having 
operated and maintained nine ships 
at Visakhapatnam. The port trust 
ted tenders for the second 



INDUSTRY 

Ste el dea rer stil l 

A price hike to compensate public sector plants for heavy 
losses is on the cards 


I n his 1986 budget speech, finance 
minister V.P. Singh had declared 
that “the government accepts the 
View that, as far as possible, there is 
need to stabilise the prices of critic¬ 
al commodities”. But recent reports 
that the steel ministry is consider- 





ing a proposal to increase the price 
of steel by an average of Rs 600 per 
tonne appear to belie his words. The 
justification for the intended price 
hike is that it will compensate the 
public sector plants for the heavy 
losses they have lately been incur 
ring. 

The steel industry, it is true, has 
been reeling under the impact of a 
steep rise in the cost of raw mate¬ 
rials. A study by the Confederation 
of Indian Engineering Industry, re¬ 
leased early this year, shows there 
has been a 15 per cent increase in 
the price of coal, which accounts for 
62 per cent of the raw material 
consumed by the steel industry, in 
1986-87 over the 1980-81 price, an 11 
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Durgapur Steel Plant need to roll out more at lesser cost 


per cent increase in the price of 
ferro manganese, a 95 per cent in 
crease in the price of iron ore, along 
with a 140 per cent increase in the 
power tariff Apart from the high 
prices of these items, the inadequ 
I ate and irregular supply of power 
and coking coal of the right quality 
have sevei ely affected the perform 
ance of steel plants 

The Seventh Plan document, on 
the other hand, details othei very 
relevant reasons lor the low level of 
capacity utilisation in public sector 
plants (79 per cent lor Steel Author 
ity of India Ltd in 1985 86 compared 
to 101 8 per cent for Tata Iron and 
Steel Co) “impart fiom the inability 
of the managements to take 
appropriate and adequate measures 
to optimise the use of scarce le 
sources at their command, the de¬ 
clining quality of their raw mate¬ 
rials, technological obsolescence of i 
the steel plants, slackness in j 
maintenance, inadequate market in¬ 
telligence and poor inventory man 
agement are the other reasons for 
the unsatisfactory performance of 
the steel plants 

Is It then surprising that against 
the production target of 11 5 million 
tonnes of saleable steel envisaged in 
the Sixth Plan for 1984-85, the actual 
output was only 8 80 million tonnes-^ 
The performance of Indian plants 
has always fallen short of interna¬ 
tional standards Labour productiv¬ 


ity in Indian steel plants is about 68 
ingot-tonnes per man-year com 
pared to 400 ingot tonnes in Japan 
and 600 ingot tonnes in South Korea 
The operational manpower em 
ployed in Indian plants is 1 63 lakhs 
for pioducing six million tonnes of 
saleable steel against about 20,000 
persons employed in South Korea 
lor producing eight million tonnes 
of steel of the same quality 
The steel ministry’s move to raise 
the price of steel comes at a time 
when the engineering industry, a 
major consumer of steel, is m a 
critical situation owing to the slack 
ness in the demand for its products 
in both domestic and international 
markets It recently came in for 
sharp criticism from Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi for its failure to 
modernise and improve productiv¬ 
ity In his speech at the first Indian 
Engineering Congress held in Cal 
cutta on 10 January,ne said, “The 
lime has come to reflect seriously 
whether the country can afford the 
engineering industry ’’ In the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances, any upward 
revision in the price of steel will 
onlv add to the problems of the 
engineering industry 
A hike in price of as essential a 
commodity as steel is, in fact, likely 
to upset the entire economy and 
lead to an escalation in the prices of 
many other commodities Instead of 
resorting to short-term ameliora¬ 


tive measures, the government 
should first take effective steps to 
raise production and productivity in 
dll public sector steel plants, the 
critics feel 

But the government has not been 
very active about implementing the 
modernisation programmes drawn 
up lor the Indian Iron and Steel Co 
(IISC'O) and the Durgapur Steel 
Plant The scheme lor IISCO was 
prepared with the help of Russian 
experts at an estimated cost of Rs 
931 crores Instead of taking steps 
to put this into effect, the govern¬ 
ment recently asked a Japanese 
I team to chalk out another scheme 
for the same purpose In case of the 
Durgapui plant, the project was 
approved m principle by the gov¬ 
ernment in October 1984, but it has 
yet to be taken up in right earnest 

Even the discussion paper dealing 
with the administered price policy 
I suggested that “a greater effort is 
needed to ensure that all possible 
avenues are explored for absorbing 
cost increases before finally decid¬ 
ing on any price revisions” But the 
steel ministry seems to be deviating 
from this principle Rather than 
going all out to improve the produc¬ 
tivity of steel plants, it is im¬ 
prudently considering increasing 
the price of steel without reflecting 
on the impact of this move on the 
economy as a whole. 
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I Solace in drags 
for investors? 


T he stock market is believed to anticipate 
trends and move well in advance of actual 
events. A recent example is the case of Bur¬ 
roughs Wellcome. The scrip started falling freely 
from its 1986 peak of Rs 220 and bottomed out at 
Rs 75 before results for 1985-86 were announced. 
The market had anticipated correctly: the results 
did turn out to be disappointing. The company 
had incurred a loss and skipped dividend. But» 
surprisingly, the scrip began to move up practi¬ 
cally from the day the results were out and soon 
crossed the Rs 100-mark. 

Reasons for this bizarre behaviour may be 
found in the new drug policy which was 
announced on 16 December, 1986, after a wait of 
more than two years. The market, as usual, had 
anticipated the event long back and the phar¬ 
maceutical index of the ET New Series (1984- 
85=100) scaled a peak of 440 in July 1986. 
Thereafter, the market, tired of waiting, seemed 
to run out of steam and the index drifted down to 




a low of 216 in early De¬ 
cember. 

The new policy adopts a 
liberal approach aimed at 
increasing drug produc¬ 
tion. It also assures high¬ 
er sale prices and better 
profitability to the pro¬ 
ducers. However, details 
regarding sale of essen- 
tial and decontrolled 

P.S.Raychaudhuri 

Still a great deal of uncer¬ 
tainty as to how profitable the pharmaceutical 
sector will turn out to be. 

The ET Index for pharmaceuticals has mean¬ 
while moved up from 337.6 on the date of 
announcement of the new policy to 376.5 on 19 
January, registering an 11.5 per cent increase 
against a mere 5.8 per cent rise in the general 
index. The quotations of several companies like 
Eskayef, Glaxo, Boots, Burroughs Wellcome, 
German Remedies, Roche, Ranbaxy, etc. have 
registered 15 to 30 per cent growth during the 
same period. 

The rising index may portend a favourable 
decision regarding decontrol of pharmaceuticals. 
Will the investor then try his luck in drugs in this 
‘'"trwise stagnating market? 

Thfi wTitor IS « CulruNo-based market amilyst uiui 
canimenfcjtor 


At a glance 


DIVIDENDS 


Coates (India): 22'^f for vear en¬ 
ded 31 October. 1986 
Deepak Nitrite: < for year en¬ 
ded 31 October, 1986 
Hindusthan Development Corpn.: 
207f on the increased capital in 
1986 

Sharda Textile Mills: 157( for 
1986 


PROJECTS 


National Steel Industries: Rs 
19 29-crf're project to manufac¬ 
ture 40,000 tonnes per .'innum of 
galvanised corrugated sheets/ 
coils of lighter gauges. 

Rudal Circaprint Electronics; Rs 
4 40-crorepro)ecr ti' manufacture 
20.000 sq m per annum of profes¬ 
sional grade printed circuit 
boards at Kundaim, Goa 


Comet Steels: Rs 2 40 ciores in 
equity shares of Rs ten eacn at 
par in February 
Modern Suitings: 24 lakh equii> 
.shares of Rs ten each linked to 

I 20 lakh 15^'f non-ronvertiblc dc- 
b*,nrure.s of Ks 100 each for cash 
at par 

Rodal Circaprint Electronic.s: 4 80 
lakh equity shares of K.s ten each 
at par on 9 Kebiuary 
Solar Busiforms. Se\ en lakh equi 
ty shares ot Rs ten each at par on 

II February 

Tasty Bile: Public issue ot Rs 75 
lakhs in first week of February 
Unity Castings- 5 .S lakh equity 
shares ol Rs ten each lor cash at 
par on 5 February 


RESULTS 


Rallarpur Industries. '!'urnover 
Hs 299 crores (Hs 263 crore.s) for 
year ended 30 June, 1986. Gro.ss 
profit Rs 29 71 crores (Rs 28 14 
crores) 

Dhangahdra Chemical Works: 

'I'umover Rs 83 68 crores (Rs 
67 08 crores) f t year ended 30 
September, 198o Gross profit be¬ 
fore depreciation and interest Rs 
11 02 crores (Rs 5 16 crores), net 
profit Rs 7 32 crores (Rs 1 58 
crur-es) 

Rasoi: Turnover Rs 50 83 crores 
(Rs 42 45 crores) for year ended 
31 December, 1986 Operating 
profit Rs 1 96 crores (Rs 1.86 
crores). 
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schemes had been sought 
as part of a wider report 
on the development of the 
Himalayan region. Before 
the day was over, he 1||H| 
would have'followed up 
the status of these and 
several other ongoing 
programmes in Karnata¬ 
ka, Arunachal, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan, West Bengal, 

Orissa, the Andamans 
and Lakshadweep. With 
all details faithfully and 
duly updated in the Hew¬ 
lett’s memory. _ 

R ajiv Gandhi has Minister mi 
kept his word: the 
computer is unmistakably 
here. In two years “his com¬ 
puter boys” has become a 
cliche, computer-ji raises a feeble 
smile, but the computer culture is a 
burgeoning perceivable phe¬ 
nomenon in the corridors of power. 
Bureaucratic jargon these _ ^ 
days is peppered with ' 

bitsand bytes,16 ks 
and 32 ks, floppy 
discs and y A 





Minister Madhavrao Scindia with his computer: wasteful exercise? 


ment is in session his secretary V. 
George stays guard at the PM’s 
office in Parliament House with the 
XT at his elbow and repertory of 
data a push-button away. 

His able and independent finance 
minister has quickly picked up the 
tune. Raja Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
^ has tabletops both at his office 
^ in Room 134 in North Block as 
\ well as at his Teen Murti 
\ Marg residence. And the 
\ various departments under 
\ his charge 


I are determined nnt to be 
left behind. The records 
and operations of the 
chief controller of im¬ 
ports and exports 
(CCI&E), New Delhi, and 
its regional offices at 
Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras will be fully com¬ 
puterised by the end of 
this year. Commerce 
minister P. Shiv Shankar 
wants to cut down delays 
"so that exporters don’t 
have to waste time in 
completing procedural 
Me? formalities”—music to 

the ears of hardpressed 

exporters. 

T he so-called common man too has 
already begun to have his taste of 
the computer. Railway reservations 
have been put beyond the whims 
and fancies of human booking 
clerks and into the jurisdiction of 
the inflexible and impartial 
machine. Ultimately, the entire rail¬ 
way system will be covered in an 
elaborate nationwide RAILNET 
computer tie-up. | 



magnetic 
tapes. The 

lessons in horseriding, 
etiquette, Weber’s principles of 
bureaucracy, learnt painstakingly 
at the academy at Charleville, Mus- 
soorie, are suddenly proving in¬ 
adequate for true-blue bureaucrats. 
Today, the best and brightest are 
those like Otima Bordia, Mani 
Shankar Aiyar, Rahul Khullar who 
have retrained themselves fastest 
to be computer literate. 

In government the war cry, full- 
throated and uninhibited, is “going 
on line” Government department 
after government department is 
going on line. The Prime Minister 
himself has played the piper to 
perfection. When Rajiv Gandhi 
travels his luggage always includes 
his IBM XT— a hard disc portable 
personal computer. When Parlia- 


have led the race to 
replace the rustle of paper being 
undipped from files tied by the 
proverbial and dreaded red tape 
with the soft rat-a-tat of the 
keyboard punch. 

The Central Board of Excise and 
Customs under the union finance 
ministry is implementing a Rs 36 
crore master project to install 32 
Burroughs A 3K mainframe compu¬ 
ters at the 32 collectorates which it 
controls. In turn, each coliectorate 
will have its own cluster of at least 
five microcomputers and over 30 
terminals. The entire system will be 
on-line by mid-1987 and all compu¬ 
ters can “talk” with the mainframe 
at CBEC headquarters in New 
Delhi. 

Other ministries and departments 


Equally elaborate 
plans on a parallel concept are 
under way for a BANKNET system. 
In the last quarter of 1986, the 
Indian Banks’ Association (IBA) 
successfully hammered out a fresh 
settlement with the unions so that 
savings bank accounts, current 
accounts, ledger postings and day 
book entries may be computerised. 
The agreement envisages the in¬ 
stallation of 3,500 computers during 
1987 at branches where these four 
operations generate 1,000 vouchers 
or more each day. Although the 
original plan dated 1983 to install 
10,000 computers even covering 
small branches (i.e. 100 vouchers 
and above) has bron whittled down 
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under pressure from unions, the era 
of chip-based banking is on the 
horizon. 

The freshly stoked ambitions of 
the government that seeks to work 
faster to polevault into the hi-tech 
era do not stop short at banks and 
railway stations. At least three 
other very sophisticated nationwide 
computer networks have been born. 
One is ERNET, a resource sharing 
network which will link computing | 
resources at academic and research | 
centres in the country to help ^ 
catalyse computer applications de- ; 
velopment. The other is INDONET, 
India’s first data communication i 
network, launched by the public j 
sector CMC Ltd in mid-1986 with j 
three IBM 4361 mainframes. Final- j 
ly, the ambitious NICNET created j 
by the National Informatics Centre | 
(NIC) New Delhi, around a CDC | 
Cyber 170/730—with 32 minicompu- j 
ters and 77 local and remote termin- | 
als—is slated to provide instant ex- , 
change of information between gov- j 
ernment ministries and depart- { 
ments. NICNET will be extended to 
provide district level linkage—it is 
proposed to install floppy-based 
teleprinters and microcomputers in 
each of the country’s 419 districts. | 
Even the remotest di.stricts would j 
be covered. A constant and live i 
linkage between and amongst 419 | 
district towns could well serve to | 
revolutionise the quality of adminis¬ 
tration cross the length and breadth 
of the nation. 

T he new rule is simple and clear: 

policy-making and policy imple¬ 
mentation minus a computer is no 
policy at all. And government ser¬ 
vants have responded unhesitating¬ 
ly to this clarion call. But sadly, 
though predictably, the bugs are ' 
still there, and not only inside the | 
machines. The computer raj’s writ ! 
does not seem to run beyond the j 
portals of the government offices. i 
Even with the prospect of such a 
certain and enthusiastic market, the 
electronics industry itself is lagging 
behind. Officials and their statistics 
would, of course, easily convince 
one otherwise. “I can assure you," 
says K.P.P. Narabiar, former KEL- 
TRON supremo who joined as 
secretary, department of electro¬ 
nics, on 1 January, “all efforts will 
be made to achieve the Seventh Plan 
targets of making 100,000 compu¬ 
ters in 1990 and even exceed it” A 
confident assertion indeed, given 
that the present (1985-86) figure 


A glossary of computer terminology 

COMPUTER An electronic device which can input, store and manipu¬ 
late data and output information in a desired form. 

BIT A binary digit (1 or 0) the smallest element of computer memory, 
BYTE A group of bits, usually 8 bits, treated as one unit for storage of 
information. 

K Denotes one thousand. In describing computer memory K is used to 
denote 1024. 

M Denotes one million (mega 106). 

HARDWARE Physical components of a computer. This might include 
CPU, external storage units, input/output units or any other device 
used in conjunction with these units. 

SOFTWARE A set of computer programmes. 

PROGRAM A set of instructions written in a programming language, 
either machine code or high-level language for a computer to solve 
some given problem. 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGEAny programming language which is 
machine independent and which is written in a way that it is easy for 
human beings to understand 

BASICA high level programming language which stands for “begin¬ 
ner’s all purpose symbolic instruction code”, 

COBOL Another high level Ian- i 

guage which stands for “common | 

business oriented language". ' 

CPU Central processing unit, a j 

part of the computer consisting of i 

arithmetic logic unit, control unit | 

and internal storage. * 

BUG An error in a program. 

DISK A magnetic storage device 
upon which data and instructions 
can be written and stored. 

FLOPPY DISK A small storage disk 
8" or 5 V diameter enclosed in a 

square jacket. It is coated with magnetic material and can store 
information. 

CHARACTER A symbol, a digit or letter or special sign which is 
acceptable to a computer as the smallest unit of information. 
EDITOR A program which helps user to edit/corrfect his programs. 
INTERPRETER A program which translates a higl) level program to 
machine code while running the program to machine code while 
running the program. 

MEMORY Storage capacity expressed in kilobytes or mega bytes. 
ON LINE OPERATION Operation carried out under the control of 
CPU. 

OFF LINE OPERATION Operation of devices without the control or 
use of CPU. 

SOURCE PROGRAM Program written in a hfgh language. 
TERMINAL A device connected to a computer and used to input data, 
or output results. It is used as a media for user-computer interaction. 
MICRO COMPUTER A small size computer built around micro 
processors for storing and processing. 

MICROPROCESSOR A processor built on an integrated circuit (sili¬ 
con chip) that can function as CPU. 

MINI COMPUTER A medium to small-scale computer. 
MAINFRAME A computer having a wide range of facilities and 
capabilities. 

WORD PROCESSING A software as an aid for producing letters, 
texts, etc. 

LIBRARY A collection of programs. 
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runs to only 22,150 com¬ 
puters 

Mr Nambiar’s picture is 
gloriously rosy. Accord¬ 
ing to him, during 1985, 
the country’s electronic 
equipment and compo¬ 
nents industry grew by 
40.7 cent. In the specific 
area of computer systems 
the growth rate was even 
higher, 68.5 per cent. 
What Mr Nambiar, or no 
other government spokes¬ 
man, will vouchsafe is 
that India’s manufactur¬ 
ing base in computers is 
still so small as to be 
laughable. In 1986 only 
5,950 personal computers 
were installed in India 
while in the United States 
alone, 1986 shipments 
were for 8.2 million PCs! 
Overall, the Indian com¬ 
puter industry is neither 
as big as the publicity it 
gets nor even as large as 
the government would 
like it to be. 

As for tangibles, so for 
intangibles, 'fhe DoE is 
sticking to its guns that in 
the wake of the latest 
software policy exports 
will leapfrog nine-fold 
from Rs 35 crores to Rs 
300 crores by 1990—even 
as industry demurs. 
Minoo H. Mody, chairman 
of a computer company, 
Tata Burroughs Ltd, has 
gone on record as saying, 
“As a country you are 



T his is only the tip of the 
iceberg that is sinking 
the much-vaunted com¬ 
puterisation programme 
even before it is properly 
afloat. One is the problem 
of infrastructural de¬ 
ficiencies: the “last mile 
problem”as it is called. 
The entire gamut of com¬ 
munication and telematic 
services such as telex, 
facsimile, teletex, 
videotex, electronic mail 
and so on is a total non¬ 
starter because telephone 
lines—which carry the 
signals through the “last 
mile” of their journey— 
are so unreliable in this 
country. 

Another i;- the “weakest 
link problem”. Any major 
computer network in¬ 
volves the painless run¬ 
ning of a host of systems 
ranging from micro earth 
stations to satellites to a 
mother earth station 
usually using phone links 
as the mode of data trans¬ 
fer. This chain is really 
only as strong as its 
proverbial weakest link. 
Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Ltd (BHEL) rediscovered 
this truism to their chag¬ 
rin recently. BHEL is 
right now in the process 
of executing a Rs 31-crore 
project to set up an on¬ 
line BHELNET network 
connecting its 12 manu¬ 
facturing plants. A trial 


accustomed to the phenomenon that 
when you think of some brilliant 
idea, you talk about it. Soon after Mr 
Rajiv Ciandhi got elected, they were 
talking about s'Htellite earth stations 
to network computers. When the 
announcement was made, that by 
itself was a great thing—people 
talked as if it had already happened! 
But two years later it is yet to 
happen. Then, there is the problem 
of chronic centralisation of deci¬ 
sion-making. The Department of 
Electronics wants to control every¬ 
thing. They want to get involved in 
selecting the configuration, the leg¬ 
al contract, the pricing, everything. 
What we require is decentralisa¬ 
tion.” 

.■Some monitors already spot the 
|ji|pg“'‘ signal and hazard the guess 
Hk the software policy wiU not 


i deliver the goods just as the compu- 
j ter policy hasn’t. Even DoE secret- 
I ary Nambiar implicitly acknow- 
j ledges that the 1984 computer poli- 
j cy’s accent on indigenisation has 
I already run aground. The loopholes 
: in that policy have enabled entre- 
j preneurs to continue assembly op- 
I erations using wholly imported 
parts—and perfectly legally too. 
Here’s how: an instrument manu¬ 
facturer gets an approval for 10,000 
modems (modem: Modulator/De¬ 
modulator) for “phased” manufac¬ 
turing with a 30 per cent import 
content. This means he can legiti¬ 
mately import 3,000 modems in 
completely knocked down (CKD) 
condition under open general li¬ 
cence, assemble them and sell them 
off in the domestic market without 
an iota of indigenisation! 


1 link-up between the company’s 
; UNIVAC computers housed in 
I Hardwar and Delhi “did not last”, 
thanks to the inadequate nature and 
' capacity of the voice grade com- 
I munications line which provided the 
I link-up. 

i While the last mile and weakest 
I link problems set even the most 
I competent and dedicated computer 
j technocrats' teeth gnashing, gener- 
! alist monitors say there are 
equally serious impediments. For 
one. it is hardly easy to choose one’s 
foreign collaborator or technology 
source. With obsolescence for any 
knowhow only months away in the 
US market, there is no dearth of 
owners of technology who will 
quickly take the gullible Third 
World shopper for a ride. Many 
Indian companies are finding it ex- 
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tremely difficult to firm 
up technology tie-ups. As 
is wont to happen in an 
insulated market where 
the intrinsic pressure of 
demand is not strong, the 
tendency grows to look 
for fiscal concessions and 
depend upon them for 
support. In turn, this 
makes the industry more 
dependent on governmen¬ 
tal intervention. It gets 
trapped in a vicious cir¬ 
cle. The fact is that gov¬ 
ernment (in some form or 
the other) has willy-nilly 
emerged both as the Indi¬ 
an computer industry's 
single largest customer 
and redeemer as well as 
its regulator and referee. 

T he government, need 
one say it, is neverthe¬ 
less bubbling with confi¬ 
dence that the expected 
exponential production 
breakthrough will indeed 
j occur. But even if the 
apparently insurmount¬ 
able barriers of hardware 
and software are broken 
down, there still remains 
the stumbling block of 
“peopleware". The esti¬ 
mated requirements of 
computer personnel dur¬ 
ing 1985-90 is of the order 
of 450 PhDs, 6,000 each of 
M. Techs and B.Techs, 

8,000 MCAs, (Master of 
Computer Application), 

33,000 diploma holders 
and 30,000 vocationally- 
trained personnel—a grand total of 
83,450. From existing programmes, 
the output will be of the order of 60 
Ph.Ds, 1,300 M.Techs 3,100 B.Techs, 
1,800 MCAs, 7,400 diploma holders 
and 2,700 vocationally-trained per¬ 
sons—adding up to merely 16,360. 
The hiatus is staggering. 

And thereby hangs the tale. The 
government may have warmly 
given an open-ended invitation to 
the computer, but the country has 
still to come to terms with it. So 
much so that even as routine and 
limited an exercise as computeris¬ 
ing the reservation services of Indi¬ 
an Airlines could become a trauma¬ 
tic and bewildering experience. De- 
^ite the frontline staff having been 
trained to handle the “user- 
friendly” terminals, chaos ruled for 
weeks on end when, in April 1985, 



Ajit Singh feels that 
"the effort to present every 
cabinet minister with a personal 
computer is a wasteful exercise. 
Few ministers are making use of it' 


Indian Airlines, amidst much fan¬ 
fare, hooked its all-India reserva¬ 
tion services onto a Sperry Univac 
computer sited in New Delhi. Para¬ 
llel manual records had to be kept 
while the queues grew longer in¬ 
stead of shorter, much to the harass¬ 
ment of the passengers. Till date, 
tickets are being handwritten at 
almost all centres. Reportedly, the 
airline bosses are now said to be 
considering a change of consultants. 

As one non-resident computer 
technocrat—one from the vast re¬ 
servoir of talent that we have ex¬ 
ported to fuel the computer revolu¬ 
tion that is sweeping through the 
West—laments: “India’s main 
stumbling block is the absence of a 
computer culture. Even today, com¬ 
puters are rarely used as manage¬ 
ment tools which facilitate better 


decision-making by ana¬ 
lysing data better. In¬ 
stead, they are used for 
routine work such as 
accounting or even as 
word processors.” 

Actually, going by the 
present level of accept¬ 
ance countrywide, even 
this is an optimistic pic¬ 
ture. For, consider the fol¬ 
lowing; 

• The computerisation 
drive in the Congress(I) 
party initiated during 
1984 never quite went 
home, despite the oppor¬ 
tunities available with a 
Honeywell Bull. Accord¬ 
ing to one report, the 
move to computerise per¬ 
sonal biodata and per¬ 
formance records of all 
MPs elicited only 250 re¬ 
plies—after much prod¬ 
ding. 

• The ambitious com¬ 
puter literacy and studies 
in schools (CLASS) pro¬ 
ject aimed at “catching 
’em young" hasn’t caught 
the imagination of the 
target audience either. 
Reports say that most 
teachers take little in¬ 
terest in the programme, 
neither do students 
since computer science is 
an optional “non- 
examination” subject. In¬ 
stead of being kept in spa¬ 
cious, dust-free rooms fit¬ 
ted with exhaust fans, the 
tabletops are often 

I dumped inside tiny rooms and not 
I maintained properly. According to 
I guidelines laid down by the National 
I Council for Educational Research 
1 and Training (NCERT), students 
: ought to be “exposed" to the compu- 
! ter system for 30 hours of clas- 
: sroom lectures and 60 hours of—at 
; the keyboard—practical experi- 
I ence. In reality, this seldom hap- 
I pens. 

• The computerisation program- 
! me in the excise and customs de- 
; partment has been stymied at Cer¬ 
tain places owing to bureaucratic 
■ wrangling over space. “Our office is 
! already overcrowded. We can’t 
I throw people out to spare 3,500 sq,ft 
! of floor space for the computer," 
argues a collectorate official in Cal¬ 
cutta. An excise collectorate at the 
nwfussil town of Bolpur, 160 km 
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The advent of the screen boys 


W e Shalt not speculate 
whether it is the cause or 
the effect, but the fact is incon¬ 
trovertible A common thread 
runs through all ministers, MPs 
and bureaucrats known to enjoy 
the Prime Minister’s confidence 
the\ are one and all computer 
friendly 

The Union finance minister 
vies with the Prime Minister in 
his use of the PC, while P Chi 
dambaram (minister of state for 
home affairs), Madhavrao Scin- 
dia (railways), Jagdish Tytler 
(civil aviation), K R Narayanan 
(science and technology), and 
Shivrai Patil (minister in charge 
of defence production) are 
known to be computer compe¬ 
tent 

Among Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, ex pilot Satish Sharma 
(who IS using a computer which 
was lying at the 24 Akbar Road 


AirC(I) hradquarters) and Ami- 
tabh Bacqchan are known to be 
among the first to familiarise 
themselves with tabletops in 
their offices The MP from Alla¬ 
habad IS so taken by the flashing 
green lights that he is keen to 
introduce computers “m every 
walk of life” in his constituency 
before the next elections 
But It IS within the sandstone 
portals of South Block that house 
the PM’s office that the most 
dramatic transformation has 
taken place A high security cell 
has been set up, away from 
prying eyes, in the basement 
under the charge of Dr B K 
Gairola, additional director, 
National Informatics Centre 
(NIC)—to help the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, in the words of one official, 
“to take decisions for the rest of 
the country”. The whizkid screen 
boys who man this cell hke to 


describe themselves as “decision 
support professionals" 

The insignia of an important 
prime ministerial aide is the neat 
and pert Hewlett Packard PC in 
his room Additional secretaries 
G.K Arora, Mrs Otima Bordia, 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia, R 
Vasudevan have one each So do 
joint secretary Wajahat Habibul- 
lah, officer on special duty, Mrs 
Rita Nangia/Nambiar, deputy 
secretaries Pulok Chatterji, 
Rahul Khullar, and Meera 
Shankar 

According to Wajahat Habibul 
lah, the joint secretary in charge 
of rural development who often 
accompanies the Prime Minister 
on his frequent tours, he regular¬ 
ly presents the PM with compu¬ 
ter print-outs taken after a visit 
He even hints that the policy 
decision taken by the Prime 
Minister to restnet any further 
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now that MICR cheques have been 
introduced. Having taken the trou¬ 
ble of adjusting to these new che¬ 
ques (which do not have counter¬ 
foils), the bank customer is stUl 
waiting for clearing services to im¬ 
prove. 

• All of the country’s several 
trade unions still remain bitterly 
opposed to computerisation in prin¬ 
ciple. This has been clearly brought 
out in the charter of demands 



Students take little Interest 


lodged jointly by AITUC, CITU, 
HMS and BMS in connection with 

the public sector strike which took 

place on 21 January. 

• The National Informatics Cen¬ 
tre is making herculean efforts to 
make ministers and bureaucrats 
computer-literate. But this is pro¬ 
ving to be a task easier said uum 
done. “The difficulty we are facing 

in the Prime Minister’s office and 

with cabinet ministers is that some 


I 


addition to his office, which had 
expanded from 290 persons in 
Indira Gandhi’s days to the pre¬ 
sent 350, might be a consequence 
of the work ethos brought about 
by the computers. 

Among the various divisions of 
the PMO, the economic and so¬ 
cial (ENS) wing has been almost 
completely computerised by the 
NIC since the latter took up the 
assignment in mid-198S. The 
public or petitions section as it is 
called, based in Rail Bhawan, 
receives between 7,000-10,000 
letters addressed to the Prime 
Minister every day. Sorting of 
mail which was still recently 
done manually has now been 
computerised and the electronic 
mail system introduced. Accord 
ing to one staff member of the 
petition section, 7-10 per cent of 
the letters are coded into a com¬ 
puter and a record maintained to 
ensure that all replies are de¬ 
spatched within three days and 
all follow-up action is taken with¬ 
in two months. Computerisation 
of all mail is reportedly the idea 
of the Prime Minister himself 
and the PM’s secretary, V. 
George keeps a weekly record of 
implementation of demands 
made directly to the Prime 
Minister. 

According to Dr Gairola, a 
computer Scientist from IIT, 
Kanpur, a detailed programme 
to upgrade movement of files in 
the economic and social sections 
js undhsr way. Once the code 
numbers of all files are locked w 
into the machines, a “generic “ 
system” will be evolved. “In a 
few months there will be no file 
with papers of more than one 
case. A ^k-to-back volume sha¬ 
dowing system like the one op¬ 
erative in the petition section 
WiU bn phased into this section of 


the Prime Minister’s secretariat 
soon,’’explains Dr Gairola. 

Thanks to the efficient file- 
movement system there are 
several officials in the secretar¬ 
iat who aver that any paper 
urgently required by the Prime 
Minister can be quickly re¬ 
trieved with nary a tap on the 
computer Among them is depu¬ 
ty secretary, Rahul Khullar, one 
of the youngest bureaucrats in 
the secretariat, who is in charge 
of the ministries of fertilisers, 
health and family welfare and 
human resources m South Block 
“When computers were first 
given to us last year, there was 
anarchy Everybody wa.s lost for 
some time Now I am confident 
that if the boss asks for a paper I 
can trace it on thf screen in less 
than five minutes The function 
of a tabletop in a crucial manage¬ 
ment office like ours is ob¬ 
vious—we have to assist the 
Prime Minister in taking a deci¬ 
sion and the information avail¬ 
able with the tap of a key is 
enormous,” says Khullar He 
adds: “What is important is that 
we have to treat the office as a 
management cell and not a 
ministry where papers pass 
through several hands before 
clearance.” 

Members of the high-level NIC 
computerisation group who run 
the computerising outfit in the 
most important office in the 
country now talk about their 
next pet project, evolving an ac¬ 
tion plan for every ministry. A 
dialogue has been started first 
with the agriculture ministry to 
create micro level data in every 
district and store macro in¬ 
formation in the ministry head¬ 
quarters. Says an enthusiastic 
Gairola: “A project of this sort 
which will be monitored by the 


Prime Minister’s office itself has 
never been contemplated before. 
Already, results of this exercise 
seem fascinating. For instance, 
for a single ministry like the 
agriculture ministry, we will be 
able to point out the causes for 
poor high-yielding seed varieties 
and substandard fertiliser 
supply.” 

But the laggards are still there 
to slow down the march of prog¬ 
ress. The directive issued by 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to 
the National Informatics Centre 
and the Computer Maintenance 
Corporation (CMCj to jointly en¬ 
sure that every minister in his 
cabinet becomes “computer pro¬ 
ficient” by the end of 1986 has 
obviously not been carried 
through. Some oldtimers in the 
cabinet reluctantly agreed to the 
Hewlett Packards being fixed in 
their offices but the computers 
were promptly repacked and for¬ 
gotten two months later. "Ees 
ministry mem aadmiyon kee 
zaroorat hai, been television 
screenon ki nahin," one senior 
minister was heard remarking 
when questioned by a Member of 
Parliament why he did not follow 
suit and use a personal computer 
as was becoming the fashioq 
with some of his colleagues. 

Even in the Prime Minister’s 
office, “I must admit,” says en¬ 
thusiastic “screenboy” Wajahat 
Habibullah, “ there was some re¬ 
sistance to computerisation. 
Even now it is only persons who 
have established rapport with 
their tabletops who are using 
them. The rest are simply stor^ 
ing their engagements and im¬ 
portant letters in the ootnputer.” 
But how long before they mend 
their ways as the future beckons 
those who tuve made the chips 
their attica ? 
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WHEN YOU NEED AN ELECTRONIC PABX, 
WOULD YOU WATT FOR THE UNKNOWN... 
OR DECIDE ON THE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE? 


BPL OFFERS A RANGE OF 3 PROVEN MODELS 
WORKING SATISFACTORILY IN OVER 100 ORGANISATIONS 


BPL — the first private sector 
electronics company to be 
licensed for the Electronic PABX 
Progressing from the earlier 
generation electro^mechanical 
exchanges and continuously 


building on this experience, BPL 
now has a range of 3 models-- 
P3, P6 and P20 offering facilities 
from 5 external and 6 internal 
lines uptu 64 external and 23^ 
internal lines. 

With over 100 installations in 
various Corporate Organisations. 
Hotels and Banks—where 
communication is valuable. A 
result of BPL’s expertise of over 
12 years in the field of 
communications. BPL is well 
ahead in the race while the 
others are still at the starting 
line... 


A host of special facilities like: 

^ Conferencing 

* Call Consult 

* Follow me 

* Speed dialling 

* Computerised call accounting 
and classification of extensions 
to control telephone expenses. 

Only BPL with over two 
decades of expertise and 
experience in high-tech 
electronics can deliver—long 
before the others. 


Model P20 



Push Button 


Telephone 


In pursuit of perfection 


Computers • Communication • Components 
Instrumentation ( Industrial, Medical S- Measurement ) • Office Automation • 


' Consumer Electronics 


Central Marketing Organisation: BPL Centre. 32. Church Street, Bangalore 560 001, Tel: 572321/2/6. 

Telex. 0845-511. Cable ■ PHISILAB. 

SALES OFnCES: 

• BANGALORE Phone 561598/574787 • BOMBAY Phone: 4638704/4938302 • CALCUTTA Phone: 431658/ 
448566 • COCHIN Phone. 361619 • COIMBATORE Phone: 34921 • HYl^RABAD Phone: 231001 


I te MADRAS Phone- 474309/471378/476770/479420 • NEW DELHI Phone: 6433680/6433865/6431688 
1 WPALOHATPhone: 3241. 
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users are oblivious of the inputs a | must state what the symptoms of his 
computer can provide them with, i disease are. This does not seem to 
They cannot express their needs. 1 be happening here,” rues Dr B.K. 
would compare a minister- ; Kairola, additional director in the 
computer relationship with a doc- ; NTC who is in charge of the compu- 
tor-patient equation. The patient I ter centre at South Block. Adds 
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Illinois Institute of Technology 
(USA) alumnus and ex-IBMer Ajit 
Singh, general secretary of the Lok 
Dal and an MP. “The effort to pre¬ 
sent every cabinet minister with a 
personal computer is a wasteful 
exercise. Few ministers are making 
use of it. They do not have enough 
data to feed into their computers. 
Most of them feel it is a waste of 
time." 

A truism has once again been 
established: technology combined 
with political power cannot do it all 
Rajiv Gandhi and his aides have 
made the policy of computerising 
the country greater by their deter¬ 
mination to handle it—but that 
hasn’t brought them closer to suc¬ 
cessfully realising it. Perhaps the 
populist sentiment is expressed by 
Ajit Singh when he says, “I feel the 
current emphasis on computers is 
something like the Asiad fever. 
What did the Rs 1500 crore Asiad 
extravaganza produce if not a single 
P.T. Usha? And she, too, had nothing 
to do with the Asian Games." 


Suiov Giipta 

with rt?piirt^> trofD Ritu Sarin Delhi 
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An vniy ehaokpoat In Manipur kaaplng paaea, (right) CRPF arma aalzad by tha PLA 
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ANGING UP 


Extremist outfits in northeast forge common platform 


G uerrillas of the north east un¬ 
ite, IS the new war cry of the 
myriad insurgent groups 
operating in the region The 
guerrilla leaders have finally real¬ 
ised that a concerted battle alone 
can ensure their survival Thus, af¬ 
ter a brief interlude, the various 
underground outfits are desperate 
ly trying to sink their differences 
and foster a coordinated guerrilla 
platform Expectedlv, intelligence 
reports on the unity moves have 
activated the alarm bells in New 
Delhi and Union home minister 
Buta Singh has already expressed 
his concern over the issue 
Accordmg to intelligence sources, 
three underground secessionist 
gangs, the National Socialist Coun¬ 
cil of Nagaland (NSCN), the Peoples 
Liberation Army (PLA) of Manipur, 
and the United National Liberation 
Front (UNLF), also of Manipur 
have already joined hands to try and 
evolve a unified command The pro- 
Maoist NSCN, the strongest of the 
region’s insurgent outfits, is also 
coming closer to the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam (ULFA), a sha¬ 
dowy underground set-up which 
allegedly enjoys the patronage of a 
section of the AASU activists. That 


IS not all The authorities have also 
unearthed a move by the Tribal 
National Volunteers (TNV) of Tri¬ 
pura to join hands with the Peoples 
Revolutionary Party of Manglaipak 
(PREPAK), an urban terrorist gang 
in Manipur 

The brain behind these unity 
efforts IS the NSCN supremo, Tuen 
galing Muivah, who has authorised 


T MuKnh AXPMiO 

his “foreign secretary” Agnelous 
Shimray to initiate talks with other 
insurgent groups Shimray first 
embarked on his secret mission in 
March 1981 when his emissaries 
carried messages to the different 
underground organisations stres¬ 
sing the urgency for forming a com¬ 
mon command 


The army got wind of Shimray’s 
activities when some incriminating 
documents were seized following a 
raid on a PLA camp at Mapow near 
Imphal in March 1983 But, by then, 
Shimray had already forged an 
understanding between the PLA and 
the UNLF The PLA chief Temba, an 
insurgent trained in Lhasa, and the 
UNLF chairman Raj Kumar 
Meghen, both of whom are now in 
the Kachin jungles of Upper Burma 
along with their followers, enjoy the 
support and patronage of the NSCN 

The recent moves of Shimray are 
aimed at drawing the ULFA into the 
terrorist fold and setting up “adv¬ 
ance common hideouts” in Manipur 
for a renewed bush war Already, 
there is a “functional understand¬ 
ing” between the NSCN and the 
ULFA for the training of the latter’s 
guerrillas in Muivah’s Burmese 
headquarters as well as the purch¬ 
ase of arms, particularly the 
Tuchaarew M-20 machine pistols, 
from the NSCN The bespectacled 
Shimray, who hails from east Man¬ 
ipur’s Ukhrul district, is a regular 
visitoi to the rebel sanctuaries scat¬ 
tered in the tribal areas and Shil¬ 
long 

That yet another insurgent group, 
the PREPAK, had forged an alliance 
with the TNV was unravelled by the 
intelligence agencies when three 
PREPAK activists were shot dead 
by a TNV defector, Nagaraj Koloi. 
in the Kakracherra jungles of Tri¬ 
pura in May 1986. 
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The sudden efforts of the insur¬ 
gent groups trying to come together 
can be traced to China’s renewed 
interest in playing an “active role" 
in the ethnic turmoil in the north¬ 
east. When an NSCN delegation led 
by executive chairman Isak Chisi 
Swu visited the Yunun province in 
China in May 1981, they were cate¬ 
gorically told “to return after three 
years for seeking help”. Beijing 
obviously wanted to wait and watch 
the situation in the north-east. 

Now, China has agreed to help the 
insurgents but has laid down a pre¬ 
condition: the guerrillas must unite 
and form a unified command. Furth¬ 
er, it wants the NSCN to take the 
leading role towards this step. Re¬ 
cently, when a 30-member group led 
by ‘major general’' Povhezo of the 
Naga Federal Government (NFG), 
PLA leader Temba, and the UNLF 
chief Meghen visited China, they 
were told by the Chinese authorities 
that they should all come under the 
NSCN umbrella. 

Though the NFG turned down the 
request, the message is clear. With 
the Kachin guerrillas on the defen¬ 
sive and a large section of the Bur¬ 
mese Communist insurgents drift¬ 
ing away from the Chinese aegis, 
Beijing’s geostrategic interests are 
apparently being tailored to foment 
renewed ethnic unrest in north-east 
India. 


Ghoah/Sfcftw- 


ASSAM 


SEEDS OF DISCORD 


The A GP government is under pressure from its student supporters 



An AASU (tomonttratlon ■gainst AGP govammtnt In QuwahitI 


T he simmering discontent only 
needed a spark to turn it into a 
major confrontation. With the 
arrest of Munindra Nabish, adviser 
of the All Guwahati Students Union 
(AGSU), on 16 January, the fight 
between the All A«Jsam Students 
Union (AASU) and Us mentor, the 
Asom Gana Parishad (AGP) minis* 
try, has come out into the open. The 


SuNDAT banned 


‘‘THE ARMY WILL KlU US” 


rhe C hakma rffufU’es ur> afraid of returning to Haii^tfidcsh 

) et«rniinaiion as well as fear is | pie back to the valley ol I car On f- 
writ large un the face of babiu ' Decern hei Major Cieneial AS 
kakhia Though he to live the , Uagar, divisional cominander ol 
t of a refugee in an alien land. | the Tripura and MiAurum uiea, 
30-year uid bturdy tribal is met hn Hangladeshi counterpart 
lermined not to return to his ' and finalised details for the icpai 
peland—the dreaded China- , nation of >ver ?4.00(J f hakinu 
1 Tracts (CUT) ~ 

Sion sa-it a sudden 
.foul evacuee 


liiptirnoy ( hakma of the Korhiik 
refugee camp, while a sobbini^ 
Surabi Tnplimot's sistj; ^ 
pleaded ‘ Dun't clusc dowj^ 
camps The army will^ 

It iH ihe rftro Hies I 
the Mangladesl'^ 
forced the IJj 
their hojm 

—J___LXiix 


T he repatriation of Chalona re¬ 
fugees who had fled their 
hin&es in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts of Bangladesh and made 
fqiiaUd MiQps in Tripura 
weilt .abode since 1983, has not 
only caused a lot of heartburn 
among die refugees but also mis- 
ohderitanding between the two 
oottntrtes. Though the 
tiOB process was set rolling by 
India, the refugees refused to go 


back fearing reprisals by the 
Bangladesh Army and the Mus¬ 
lim settlers. A report, “The army 
will kill us", on their plight was 
carried by Sunday (28 December 
1986—3 January 1967). The 
Bangladesh government has 
banned the circulation of fliat 
particular issue of Sunday in 
diat country. The findings of 
Amnesty International, too, cor¬ 
roborate Sunday's report. 


arrest of Nabish on charges of hav¬ 
ing links with the extremist United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) 
has caused a lot of heart-burning 
among the students who have now 
vowed to start a state-wide agitation 
against the AGP for giving the 
AASU a bad name. 

This is not the first time that the 
highly active students' organisation 
has been accused of having extrem¬ 
ist links. On more occasions than 
one, chief minister Prafulla Mahan- 
ta has declared publicly that there 
has been an infiltration of terrorists 
in the AASU ranks. Home minister 
Bhrigu Phukan has also taken a 
tough stand on the issue. When the 
AGSU leaders went in a delegation 
to him to secure the release of 
Nabish, he told them bluntly that 
there was no question of relea.sing 
anyone arrested in connection with 
terrorist activities in the state. 

Relations between the AASU and 
the AGP, in fact, soured soon after 
the AGP ministry was sworn in 13 
months back. The immediate pro¬ 
vocation: the marriage reception of 
forest minister Bharat Narah to 
which former Congress(I) chief 
minister Hiteswar Saikia was in¬ 
vited. The student leaders pulled up 
Narah for flouting the AASU direc¬ 
tive of socially boycotting all those 
who had participated in the 1983 
Assembly elections. 

That was just the beginning. Since 
then the AASU has never lost a 
chance to cross swords with the 
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AGP. Perhaps the ACiP ministers, 
many of whom were at one time 
hardcore AASIJ activists, had ex 
pected that the students’ vvin^» 
would maintain a low profile and toe 
its line liul the present AASli lead 
ership would have none of it and 
reared its head time and attain much 
to the discomfiture of the ACiP gov- 
einnierit 

Another sore point with the AASU 
IS the non miplernentation of the 
Assam accord. The students feel 
that since the accord was signed 
between the AASU and the central 
government, it is duty-bound to 
ensure its faithful implementa¬ 
tion riie students even led a delega¬ 
tion to Delhi on 15 August, 1986, and 
submitted a memorandum to the 
Prime Minister, The ACiP govern¬ 
ment was humiliated and CM 
Mahanta hit out against the AASU 
“My government promises to hon¬ 
our the accord,” the CM told a large 
gathering at Nalbari, “but it is 
wrong on the part of the students to 
take to the streets alleging that 
nothme has been done about it “ 

The iole of the police is another 
area unere the AASU has fallen out 
with the government On 1 Novem¬ 
ber, 1986, Parikshil Biirman, an 
AASU worker, was killed in police 
firing. The students were up in arms 
and demanded an enquiry which 
was turned down by home minister 
Phukan. The AAStl retaliated by 
calling a statewide bondh r)n 6 
November 

It is apparent that ihe watchdog 
role which the AASU has decided to 
play IS being resented by the ACiP 
leadership. Moreover, it is slowly 
dawning upon the AGP leaders that 
one day the AASU might emerge as 
a strong political force and conten¬ 
der for power. Though the students 
claim that theirs is a non-polilical 
organisation. Us recent activities 
have raised a lot of political eyeb¬ 
rows. But Kartik Hazarika, the pres¬ 
ident of AASU, and its general 
secretary Sasadhar Kakati feel that 
all this talk about the organisation’s 
links with terrorists is only part of 
the AGP’s strategy to isolate the 
AASU from the masses. Even poli¬ 
tical observers say that the ACiP is 
digging Its grave by trying to sup¬ 
press the AASU, which is still im¬ 
mensely popular in the state. How 
can the people forget so easily the 
role the students’ body played not so 
long back to ensure that the 
Assamese were masters of their 
own destiny. 

PMnmri Bhattochanra/Gk^^ 



A 'bomb burnt* by lAF pianos: hoody stuff 

RHPUBIJC DAY 


EMm SKIES 


The I Ah flypast is cancelled 


M issing from 
this year’s Re¬ 
public Day cere¬ 
mony in the capit¬ 
al was the syn¬ 
chronised roar of 
the Indian .\ir 
Force’s latest jet 
fighters. The ex¬ 
cited crowds did 
not crane 

their necks up¬ 
ward to see the 
sleek silver-grey 
aircraft streaking 
overhead. And the 
people have only 
themselves to 
blame. Time and 
again, people have 
been cautioned 
against bringing 
food to the public 
stands around Ra- 
jpath. But who 
cares? For years, 
families have 
come to the Re¬ 
public Day 
celebrations with their picnic bas¬ 
kets, much to the delight of the 
vultures hovering in the sky and the 
consternation of air force officials. 

Year before last, one of the 
Jaguars soaring up near the India 
Gate had a providential escape. As it 
zoomed up, a vulture Ijit its fuel tank 
and the damaged portion fell on the 


courts of the 
National Sports 
Club. “If luck had 
not favoured us, 
the plane could 
have easily 
crashed at Ra jpath 
injuring hun¬ 
dreds," a senior 
lAF official re¬ 
marked. The pos¬ 
sibility of a bird- 
hit is increased by 
the presence of 
garbage dumps 
around Delhi. De¬ 
spite innumerable 
reminders, the loc¬ 
al administration 
in the capital has 
not done anything 
to improve mat¬ 
ters. 

Last year, a fly¬ 
past had been 
planned but bad 
weather led to its 
cancellation at the 
eleventh hour. 
This year, the authorities decided 
that enough was enough. A Republic 
Day flypast costs the exchequer 
over Rs one crore. The huge ex¬ 
pense coupled with the hazards of 
low flying and bird-hits clinched the 
issue. 

PatratoMui ChattaiiM INmw Delhi 
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PUNJAB 


The Golden Temple is raided without the knowledge of the chief minister 


T he Golden Temple has been 
raided for the third time. But 
there was a difference on this occa¬ 
sion: the police and paramilitary 
forces entered the Golden Temple 
without the orders of the Punjab 
chief minister. In fact, on the night 
of 17 January, the 200-odd armed 
cops belonging to the Punjab Police 
and the Central Reserve Police 
Force (CRPF) headed by S.S. Virk, 
DIG (CRPF) based at Amritsar, who 
raided the Golden Temple complex, 
did so without even informing chief 
minister Surjit Singh Bamala. Said 
the soft-spoken Mr Barnala, “The 
latest police raid in the 
Golden Temple was done 
without my knowledge. 

They did not take my per¬ 
mission. And 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that it 
was wrong on their part to 
have entered the temple 
without my permission." 
Significantly, Mr Barnala 
was very much in Chandi¬ 
garh the day the security 
forces raided the Sikh 
shrine. 

Who then ordered the 
Golden Temple raid? Mr 
Barnala says he does not 
know. The police and in¬ 
telligence sources say 
that the orders came from 
New Delhi and were conveyed 
directly to director general of police 
(DGP) Julio Francis Ribeiro. As 
DIG Virk is one of the blue-eyed 
boys of Mr Ribeiro, the task of 
searching the Golden Temple was 
entrusted to him. 

The raid began around eleven at 
night and continued till the early 
hours of the next day. All the four 
rest houses in the temple, namely, 
the Akal rest house, the Guru Ram 
Dass Sarai, Guru Nanak Niwas and 
the langar building were thoroughly 
searched. Besides, about 200 rooms 
along the parikrama of the Golden 
Temple were also searched by the 
cops. Even the acting head priest of 
the Akal Takht, Darshan Singh 
‘Ragi’, was not spared: his room in 
the Akal rest house w^as searched. 
Darshan Singh felt “insulted and 
humiliated" as he mentioned in a 
telegram to CM Bamala, strongly 
protesting the raid on the temple. 


But what could Mr Barnala do when 
the real sarkor in Delhi did not 
deem it necessarv even to int’orm 
him about the decision to organise 
the raid. 

Coming to the raid itself, the mid¬ 
night operation did not prove suc¬ 
cessful. The security personnel did 
round up 70-odd persons but they 
were not the terrorists the cops 
were after. In fact, .some of them 
were employees of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
(SGPC). Ironically, a few days after 
the Golden Temple raid, Amritsar 
SSP Azhar Alam announced at a 



the five members of the Panthic 
committee had slipped out by the 
time the action was launched, and in 
the last ten months the police have 
succeeded in nabbing only one of 
them. 

The only outcome of the comman¬ 
do action which, according to Pun¬ 
jab observers, was "manipulated” 
by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
his men to justify ‘Operation Blues- 
tar’, was that it resulted in a split in 
the Akali Dal. Prakash Singh Badal 
and company left Mr Barnala and 
formed their own group in protest 
against the commando action. 

The situation is worsening in Pun¬ 
jab day by day. The land of Guru 
Nanak has become a killing field. 
While the Punjab terrorists are hav¬ 
ing a field day. Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi and chief minister Bar- 
naia are just trying to score points. 
The Prime Minister savs that the 
Barnala government 
needs the support of the 
Centre, but in the same 
breath he casts asper¬ 
sions on the honesty and 
integrity of the Akalis. 
Quipped a senior teacher 
■SfjSij in the department of poli- 
‘ tical i'cience of the Punjab 

University, “The ivorst 
thing is that Rajiv Gandhi 
does not have any clear- 
’.\4 cut Punjab policy? The 
turmoil in Punjab is be¬ 
coming increasingly 


press conference that some of the 
noted terrorists were staying in the 
Sikh shrine and even gave the num¬ 
bers of the rooms allegedly occu¬ 
pied by the terrorists. Why then did 
the police fail to nab even one of 
these terrorists during the raid ? 
Azhar Alam has no explanation 

The 17 Januarv raid was unlike 
the June 1984 army action in the 
Golden Temple. That time it was a 
tough battle even for the army. 
Bhindranwale was a hard nut to 
crack. He died himself but his men 
also succeeded in taking the lives of 
93 Indian soldiers in the three-day 
battle. 

On 30 April last year, it was Mr 
Bamala himself who ordered the 
police commando action in the Gol¬ 
den Temple following the declara¬ 
tion of ‘Khalistan’ by the so-called 
five-member Panthic committee the 
previous day. The commando action 
also did not solve the problem. All 



TlMaeM«nT«npto^(lnMi) CM Bamala 

alarming because the Centre 
perhaps is unable to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. 

Chief minister Barnala, on his 
part, is playing it shrewdly: he does 
not criticise the Prime Minister by 
name, thus ensuring that his chief 
ministership continues. But how 
long will these honourable men 
holding kursis in New Delhi and 
Chandigarh continue to play with 
the lives of innocent people in Pun¬ 
jab? Too much blood has already 
flowed in this strife-tom state. 

Sanjaav OamlChmtdlgmh 
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CONGRESS(I)_ _ 

GENERAHON GAP 3_J 

The Rajiv CiafuUii-KarnUiffun / rtpathi tend reaches a crucial sta^e 


''Kamlapati Tripathi never worked'' 
(even though he may have been 
working president) 

—Rajiv Ciandhi. Congress president 

“/ hove dona important work" 

—Kamlapati Tripathi, former work¬ 
ing president 

T hough the result is perhaps not in 
doubt, the final round of the bat¬ 
tle between Congress(I) president 
Rajiv Gandhi and former working 
president Kamlapati Tripathi is ab¬ 
out to begin. It is a battle between 
age and youth, between the old 
guard and the Prime Minister’s 
youthful stormtroopers. 

So far both have pulled their pun¬ 
ches. Kamlapati Tripathi is yet to 
give in his resignation which alone 
can end the confrontation, while 
Rajiv Gandhi, perhaps still unsure 
about his ability to tide the storm, 
has failed to strike the knockout 
blow. As a result, the affairs of the 
party appear to be at a standstill. 

It was Kamlapati Tripathi, the 
ageing leader of the Brahmin lobby, 
who had fired the first salvo. The 
tone of his now-famous letter to the 
Prime Minister on 22 
April last year was one of 
rebellion. And five days 
later, Pranab Mukherjee, 
the man who had drafted 
the letter, paid the price: 
he was expelled from the 
party. But the party’s 
grand old man remained 
untouched: the Congres- 
s(I) president had prob¬ 
ably realised that Tri¬ 
pathi still commanded the 
respect of the Brahmin 
lobby in the Hindi heart¬ 
land, especially in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Since then, the cold war 
has only intensified. Tri- 
pathi’s two sons — 

Mayapati and Manglapati 
Tripathi—have already 
joined Pranab Mukher- 
jee’s rag-tag party, 
though his elder son, Lok- 
pati. is a minister in the 
Vir Bahadur Singh 
cabinet in UP and his 
daughter -in-law, Chan¬ 
dra, a Congress(I) MP in 
the Lok Sabha. 


As early as May last year, after 
receiving Panditji’s angry epistle. 
Rajiv Gandhi decided that Kamlapa¬ 
ti Tripathi would have to go. But it 
was the tried and trusted Nara- 
simha Rao, minister for human re¬ 
sources development, who advised 
him not to. An expelled Tripathi, in 
alliance with Pranab Mukherjee, 
would be a more dangerous man. It 
would be better if he remained in 
the Congress party as a toothless 
lion. Besides, how long can the old 
man live, Rao reasoned. Thus, in¬ 
stead of throwing Tripathi out, the 
Congress(I) president denied him a 
Rajya Sabha nomination and openly 
humiliated him at the 2 June Con¬ 
gress Working Committee meeting. 

Tripathi, though a cornered man 
by then, refused to go down without 
a fight. His outbursts in the news¬ 
papers were a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to Rajiv Gandhi. He also re¬ 
fused the PM’s offer of vice¬ 
chairmanship of the Central Ganga 
Authority which would have ne¬ 
cessitated his resigning from the 
post of working president. “I will 
not leave the Congress, nor will I 
leave politics,” he informed the PM. 


In an effort to bring Tripathi in 
line, the PM appointed Mrs Chandra 
Tripathi as chairperson of the Esti¬ 
mates Committee. But Kamlapati 
shot off another letter which only 
incensed the PM further. The 
lines—“The Congress does not be¬ 
long to anyone, or to any family; it 
belongs to the people of India'*—the 
PM felt, were directed against him. 
It was a personal attack, he thought. 

What made matters even worse 
was that Tripathi released the letter 
to the press on 16 January this year. 
Three days later, I^kpati and Chan¬ 
dra Tripathi faced the PM’s wrath. 
“What the Panditji is saying and 
doing cannot be tolerated. If you 
can’t handle him, you will have to 
face the consequences,” he said. 
Rajiv Gandhi added that even 
though he was no longer the work¬ 
ing president, he was being given a 
rent-free bungalow in Delhi, a car, a 
secretary and a chaprasi. What 
more does he want, asked the Prime 
Minister angrily. 

In desperation, the younger Tri- 
pathismet Kamlapatiji and asked 
him to stop his activities and return 
to Varanasi and keep himself busy 
doing pooja. Otherwise, they 
warned, both his and their heads 
would roll. But Kamlapati Tripathi 
was intransigent. “1 don’t want your 
advice, you mind your own busi¬ 
ness. If you think that sticking with 
me will be harmful for 
you, you can cut 
yourselves loose,” he 
said. 

That the PM has reached 
the end of his tether is 
quite evident now. And at 
the press conference on 
20 January, he declared 
that though Tripathi was 
appointed working presi¬ 
dent, “he never really 
worked”. 

When this correspon¬ 
dent met him the next 
day, the crestfallen for¬ 
mer working president, 
with tears in his eyes, 
said: “Insulting other peo¬ 
ple is Rajiv’s habit. Not 
only has he insulted me, 
he has insulted the 
cabinet ministers. No one, 
not even Motilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, In¬ 
dira 'Gandhi or Sanjay 
Gandhi dared to insult 
me. But Rajiv has dared. 
He has insulted me but I 
will forgive him. But the 
others won’t and he will 
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suffer for it." Tripathi added: “I 
have been in the Congress for 65 
years, and fought for the country's 
freedom. Is this the reward for my 
faithful service?” Regarding the 
PM’s comment, he said, “Rajiv says 
I didn’t do any work. But 1 have 
done at least three important things. 
I have made him general secretary 
of the party, made him the chairman 
of the Congress(I), and finally 
Prime Minister of the country." 

The previous evening, both Gun- 
du Rao and Pranab Mukherjee had 
met Tripathi and invited him once 
again to join their National Socialist 
Congress. The offer was turned 
down. “Let us see when Rajiv will 
throw me out. Then I will decide 
what to do,” he said. He also asked 
for time when Pranab Mukherjee 
egged him to tell the Congress(I) 
workers to save “themselves". 

The discussion took a significant 
turn. “Rajiv Gandhi has told your 
family members that he can’t 
understand what you want. What do 
you have to say about that?" asked 
Pranab Mukherjee. Once again, Tri¬ 
pathi was evasive. “I don’t want 
anything. I want the Congress to be 
cleansed, to be rejuvenated. The 
Congress has become impure. It is 
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my task to cleanse it from within. I 
don’i *ant to become Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India or the Congress presi¬ 
dent or the President of India. My 
only wish is to save the Congress 
from destruction. If the Congress is 
destroyed, the country will suffer,” 
he argued. 

Indeed, all eyes are now focussed 
on the Rajiv-Kamlapati feud. How 
will Rajiv sidetrack Tripathi? Will 
Tripathi take the plunge in the au¬ 
tumn of his political career? Or, will 
Rajiv finally expel Tripathi from 
the party? The answers will perhaps 
be available in the coming months. 

Shyamal Chakravarty/MaM' OaM 


EMPLOYMENT 


JOB MERCHANTS 


Racketeers in army recruitment make fortunes 



T he passport to a decent life often 
turns out to be fake and the 
prospect of employment, after com¬ 
ing tantalisingly close, vanishes into 
the blue. Gullible youths, lured by 
grand visions of an army job, are 
frequently falling prey to conmen 
posing as army recruitment offi¬ 
cials. A recent newspaper report 
focussed on the widespread racket 
in rural Bengal to cheat unsuspect¬ 
ing unemployed youths out of huge 
sums of money. The swindlers, thor¬ 
ough to the last detail, even orga¬ 
nised farcical 
admission tests 
and issued forged 
appointment let¬ 
ters in exchange 
for pecuniary be¬ 
nefits. 

Such incidents 
have of late been 
receiving exten¬ 
sive publicity. 

What is not so well 
known, however, 
is the complicity 
of army officers in 
such rackets. CBI 
sources allege that 
often senior offic¬ 
ers have been found to be hand in 
glove with the touts and forgers. 
Acting on a tip-off in early 1985, the 
CBI found that the then army zonal 
recruitment officer at Alwar, Rajas¬ 
than, Lt Ccl S. K. Chatterjee, was 
collecting money from people who 
wanted to enrol as sepoys. 

Investigations revealed that Lt 
Col Chatterjee operated with the 
help of a tout—an ex-army man 
named Bhanwar Singh. The CBI 
seized a diary from Chatterjee’s 
house which allegedly disclosed the 
amounts he was receiving from 
Singh and the sums he was passing 
on as “commission" to him. Assets 
worth over Rs five lakhs were reco¬ 
vered from his house, an amount 
quite disproportionate to his salary. 
Besides, there were several bank 
accounts, fixed deposits and jewel¬ 
lery which the army officer found 
difficult to account for. Fusther 
probing revealed that each indi¬ 
vidual was charged as much as Rs 
7,000. The case of Chatterjee, who 
incidentally was demoted when the 
CBI registered a case against him 


and is shortly to be charge-sheeted, 
is by no means a solitary instance of 
an army official using his position to 
line his coffers. 

A major problem faced by CBI 
officials investigating such cases is 
that army officers are generally 
reluctant to part with relevant in¬ 
formation and documents. Though 
this issue has been raised time and 
again in the quarterly coordination 
meetings between the army and the 
CBI, intelligence men complain that 
the situation has remained very 
much the same. A 
case in point is 
that of Lt Col Y. P. 
Khanna. Khanna 
was the branch re¬ 
cruiting officer at 
Gaya when the 
CBI registered a 
case of misuse of 
official position 
and illegal grati¬ 
fication under the 
Prevention of Cor¬ 
ruption Act (PCA) 
against him in 
April 1986. Khan- 
na’s partners in 
crime (“agents" 
according to CBI .sources) were 
.Subedar S. N. Singh, also posted at 
the Gaya recruitment centre, and 
Ramalu, Khanna’s driver. 

The three were allegedlv operat¬ 
ing the racket smoothly, when a 
letter written by Subedar Singh to 
one of the duped “candidates”—one 
of eight people who were swindled 
of Rs 6,000 with the promise of a 
fictitious army job - was inter¬ 
cepted by the army censor. Singh 
was hauled up by the authorities and 
when questioned he blurted out the 
truth: he was acting under the in¬ 
structions of the branch recruit¬ 
ment officer, Y. P. Khanna. 

The case was referred to the CBI. 
Investigations revealed that Khan¬ 
na and his cohorts had allegedly 
amassed Rs 48,000 from eight candi¬ 
dates in 1984-85. Sleuths carried out 
thorough investigations into the 
affairs of Khanna. But 

the CBI has not yet been able to 
charge-sheet Khanna because the 
army authorities are holding onto 
crucial documents. 

PalraMdw ChirtlMiM/Mtw OaW 
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CALC'UITA __ 

ROUGH S/ULIN6 

Ruling / i It I n»nt \uflets a (U it at m ( ah utta ( otporatinn 


P ower, thdt s the name of the 
game In West Bengal the Con | 
gress(l) recently turned the tables 
on Its bitter pohtical rival the rul 
ing Left Front less than two months 
before the Assembly polls The left 
combine suffered a maior setback 
when a series of dramatic develop 
merits forced the mayor of the Cal 
cutta Municipal Corporation (CMC), 
the CPI(M)’s Kamal Basu, to hand in 
his resignation 

Bombs, bricks and bottles hurtled 
through the an as the councillors of 
the CMC and their supporters went 
on a rampage around the civic head 
quarters on the night of 21 January 


were going to lose , according to the 
leader of the Opposition in the CMC, 
Sushil Pal The I^ft Front lost its 
wafer thin majority in the corpora¬ 
tion when one of the two indepen 
dent candidates, who came to power 
with the backing of the Left Front, 
“defected” to the ( ongress and the 
two BJP councillors decided to vote 
in favour of the no-confidence mo¬ 
tion With their support, the 
strength of the Congress increased 
to 74, the Left Front could muster 
only 73 voles including the chair¬ 
man’s casting vote 
Aftei a five hour discussion, 
when victory seemed within easy 





CMC etMinran Qaagupta (cantra) lainta during the rampage (Inaat) Kamal Baau 


As an unruly mob streaming 
“shame, shame” pressed aiound 
him, Prasanta Dasgupta, the CMC 
chairman, fainted and had to be 
rushed to hospital “We want peace 
was the cry that rent the an as 
baton wielding policemen lobbed 
r-gas shells to bring the ciowds 
fnder control Eleven persons weic 
arrested and more than ten injui ed 
in the bloody clashes 
Trouble erupted when a meeting 
called to discuss a no-confidence 
motion against the mayor brought 
by the Congress(I) on 7 January was 
V'undemocratically adjourned when 
%ie Left Front realised that they 


reach ui the Congress, the chairman 
adiourned the meeting at 7 pm, as 
"per the lules”, before the motion 
could be put to vote Enraged Con¬ 
gress supporter® claimed that Left 
Fi ont speakers had taken more than 
then share of time to prolong the 
pi oceedings and dei.tanded that Mr 
Dasgupta use his discretion to con¬ 
tinue the meeting Soon mental 
agitation found expression in 
physical violence 

With the Assembly polls round the 
corner, the Left Front could not 
allow Its “democratic” image to be 
tarnished Rather than risk arousing 


the ire of the electorate, it conceded 
defeat, advised the mayor to resi^ 
and dissolved the mayor-m-council. 
The next mayor must be elected 
within a month, accordmg to the 
corporation rules But Congress(I) 
members fear that this might give 
the Left Front time to do some 
“mischief”~like wooing the BJP 
candidates back to the fold 
The support of the BJP council¬ 
lors—Shyamsunder Goenka and 
Shantilal Jain—can spell success or 
failure for the Congress or the Left 
Front A party which has always 
occupied a back seat m West Bengal 
politics. It now holds the key to 
power The BJP state unit is giving 
nothing away, it refuses to even 
admit whether its councillors will 
vote or abstain from voting in the 
next mayoral election The state 
president, Sukumar Banerjee, said 
that his party councillors would not 
“share power with either the Con- 
gress(I) or the Left Front” This has 
only added to the suspense about the 
outcome of the CMC polls 
The other crucial factor for a 
Congress(I) victory is the continued 
support of Sultan Hussain, council¬ 
lor of Garden Reach’s ward No 134, 
who decided to switch loyalties 
when he realised that the Left Front 
was no longer functioning in a 
“democratic” manner “I decided to 
join the Congress (I) because I had 
little power as the chairman of the 
borough (No IS) in my area I was 
allowed to speak in the council 
meetings only once during the last 
18 months,” complains Hussain The 
Left Front has now demanded the 
resignation of Hussain and accused 
the Congress of weaning him away 
with the offer of a party post 
How'ever, Congress(I) leaders clar¬ 
ify that the anti-defection law does 
not apply to the CMC 
A change of guard at the Calcutta 
Corporation will have a major im¬ 
pact on the prospects of the two 
rivals in the coming Assembly elec¬ 
tions The Congress(I) camp is jubi¬ 
lant a victory at the CMC could be 
the first step towards wresting pow¬ 
er from the CPI(M)-led Left Front 
But even if the Congress(I) does 
secure a majority with the support 
of the BJP, how long will the under¬ 
standing last? If the new adminis¬ 
tration IS not a success, the state 
government will be perfectly Justi'^ 
fled in superseding the corporation, 
argue the CPRM) leaders For the 
time being, they have saved face by 
conceding defeat 

NandM Dan upli / CMcuMi 
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FISHING 


DEEP WATERS 


Foreign trawlers ni India's c\i insivc zone pose a seenrnv hazard 


A proposition even while makinf^ 
sound commercial sense ma> be 
at variance with the interests of 
national security When the govern 
ment last month decided to permit 
large industrial houses lalhng 
under the ambit of FERA and MR! }» 
to establish joint ventures with fore 
ign companies in deep sea fistim^^ 
the step was welcomed in business 
circles. The objective was to 
achieve optimum utilisation of 
marine resources in India’s exclu¬ 
sive economic zone. But there is 
more to it than meets the eye Indian 
navy sources feel that to legalise the 
operations of foreign fishing traw¬ 
lers in Indian waters, even as part ol 
a joint venture with Indian com 
panics, might pose a threat to 
national security. 

The Indian Ocean, w'hich is en¬ 
closed on all sides except the south, 
unlike the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, is infested wnth sub¬ 
marines. From various points in the 
Indian Ocean, missiles can be tired 
to many sites in central Russia So, 
•strategically, the Indian Ocean is 
immensely important for couiitries 
like United States, England and 
France whose submarines have 
swamped the ocean Once ailovved 
into India’.*? exclusive economic 
zone, the foreign trawlers may have 
access to information regarding the 
salinity and temperatures at various 
depths in the Indian waters, which 
is vital for foreign submarines 
Indian navy sources also say 
that they will have to ensure 
that the foreign fishing ves¬ 
sels are not equipped with 
hydrological equipment, 
which is used to measure / 
temperature and grade / 
salinity. If the foreigners / 
learn about the geolo- / 


I gical and geophysical conditions of 
the Indian waters they would also 
( know about India’s fossil fuel re- 
serves-^-a closely guarded secret 
Besides the security hazard, there 
IS the other constant problem of 
poaching bv foreign trawlers espe¬ 
cially from countries like Thailand 
ano Taiwan. The reason is not far to 
seek while the vast marine re¬ 
sources of India have remained 
largely untapped, the vibrant 
fishing industry in these countries 
has to look for fresh waters as their 
own waters have become depleted 
: of fi.sh. What the navy is concerned 
I about IS that the Indian Coast Guard 
i Fleet is inadequate and overbur¬ 
dened to effectively curb poaching 
in India’s exclusive maritime zone 
Curiously, at a time when the 
government could do precious little 
to prevent poaching, it enforced the 
Maritime Zones of 
India (Regulation 
of Fishing by For- 
j , eign Vessels) Act 

: y®<**'*®'^* in 1984, whereby 

operations of 

catch 







foreign trawlers in Indian waters 
was "legaHsed”. Now, with the gov¬ 
ernment’s recent decision to permit 
joint ventures with foreign com¬ 
panies, what was legalised will be 
“regularised”, sources aver. 

While the decision was aimed at 
boosting deep sea fishing in India, in 
effect, the scheme has run into 
rough seas even commercially. In 
1984, w^hen the Act was enacted, the 
industry’s future looked bright and 
even big industrial houses like the 
Tdtas, Rallis and Hindustan Levers 
entered the fishing business. But 
the catch increased only marginally 
and fish became more expensive 
and scarce. Rea.son: to save on fuel 
the automated fishing trawlers - | 
Indian and foreign - seldom wem I 
out to deep sea, preferring to fish in 
waters closer to the coast In the 
process, the bigger trawlers only 
exploited areas that are the “tradi¬ 
tional fishermen’s preserve”. 
Numerous fishermen’s oiganisa' 
tions have been fighting against this 
“intrusion”. 

According to S. Surendra Kumar, 
deputy director of the Marine Pro¬ 
ducts Export Development Author¬ 
ity located in Bombay, 19,08.000 
tonnes of fish from the Indian 
Ocean landed in the market in 1984 
The quantity was 15^,60,000 tonnes in 
1983, 14,20,000 tonnes in 1982, and 
13,78,000 tonnes in 1981. The catch 
is negligible considering India’s 
vast marine resources 

A stipulation of the joint venture 
decision was that Indian com 
panics should get 20 per cent 
of the value of a catch (at 
prevailing market prices) in 
case of use of chartered for¬ 
eign vessels. Going by 
present trends, even this 
extra fish” will not 
come from the 
deep sea but 
traditional 
fishermen. Perhaps 
too much is being st¬ 
aked for a small incre* 
ase in the fish catch. 
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REVIEW g OQKS 

A spectrum of Indian histoiy 

Thirteen essays hy reputed historians deal with India's past: from linguistics in 
ancient times to British imperialism 


T he present 
collection of 
essays is a tri< 
bute to Profes¬ 
sor Gopal by 
his colleagues 
at the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru Uni¬ 
versity. One of 
the most well- 
read and widely 
known histo¬ 
rians of present 
times, Profes¬ 
sor Gopal has 
written extensively on various 
aspects of our colonial and post¬ 
colonial history, such as the framing 
and implementation of British poli¬ 
cies in India, the viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon or the life and achievements 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, whose letters 
he is currently editing. His col¬ 
leagues also have varied research 
interests—ranging from 18th cen¬ 
tury Mughal polity to the function¬ 
ing of British imperialism in the 
subcontinent; from urbanisation in 
the medieval period to the agri¬ 
cultural policies of the Raj, from 
linguistics, mythology and historic¬ 
al consciousness in ancient India to 
the social and intellectual roots of 
modem nationalism during the colo¬ 
nial period. The 13 essays included 
in the present volume deal with all 
these diverse themes 
One may naturally feel bewil¬ 
dered not only by the variety of 
themes but also by what the editors 
themselves have described as the 
^‘diversities of approach”. However, 
there is a common feature: each 
essay seeks to provide an account of 
the present state of knowledge and 
the current historiographical de¬ 
bates on each specific theme. And. 
fresh perspectives emerge. 

Indeed, in the last two decades or 
so, historical research in India has 
travelled a long way. New resear¬ 
ches, with their evenly balanced 
focus on both events and structures, 
have not only enriched our under¬ 
standing of the past, but have also 
made the historian’s craft immense¬ 
ly more complex. Not only in the 
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choice of themes or use of methodo¬ 
logies, in their theoretical con¬ 
structs too, Indian historians have 
differed so sharply and subtly from 
one another that one may feel un¬ 
easy when Professor Bipan Chandra 
seeks to identify in his present 
essay “three major schools of his¬ 
toriography” in India: “imperialist, 
nationalist and Marxist” The “di¬ 
vergence” even among the Marxist 
historians, for example, is so 
“great”, as some of the essays in the 
present volume also suggest that it 
is hardly possible to bring them 
together under one rubric. Similar¬ 
ly, it is difficult to speak about an 
imperialist “school”, let alone a 
nationalist “school” The situation 
now is such that it is really neces¬ 
sary to find out “where we are 
at”—a task which the present ven¬ 
ture seeks to accomplish. 

A number of essays in this collec¬ 
tion deal with some relatively less 
discussed aspects of Indian history; 
lack of space precludes their full 
discussion here. A few, however, 
have touched upon some very con¬ 
troversial issues and offered some 
new interpretations, which may be 
expected to provoke stimulating de¬ 
bates. For example, Muzaffar 
Alam’s essay on the agrarian unrest 
in the early 18th century argues that 
at least in three regions of north 
India (Moradabad-Bareilly region, 
the Mughal province of Awadh and 
the Benaras region), the main initia- 


Our attention is 
drawn to the 
emergence of 
a powerful 
Indian capitalist 
class, which by 
1927 had creat^ 
its "cwn class 
organisation on a 
natiqfidl 

basis"-^!^ fICCt 


tive for rural resistance to Mughal 
imperial authority came from the 
“rich and strong” zamindars, who 
mobilised the poor peasantry, tak¬ 
ing advantage of their grievances 
against the state. 

A number of essays, on the other 
hand, analyse, in the context of 
the nationalist movement, the poli¬ 
tical behaviour of the Indian capital¬ 
ist and the working classes during 
the late colonial period. Aditya 
Mukherjee’s essay draws our atten¬ 
tion to the emergence of a powerful, 
homogeneous and self-conscious In¬ 
dian capitalist class, which by 1927 
had created its “own class organisa¬ 
tion on a national basis”—the FICCI 
Bhagwan Josh also thinks that 
such “class adjustment” was neces¬ 
sary for the sake of the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle, which was the 
principal contradiction in colonial 
India. And the Indian communists, 
instead of offering an alternative 
politics, should have participated in 
this united action and tried to trans¬ 
form the nationalist movement 
from within, as they rightly did in 
Kerala. The proper perspective for 
the Communist Party should not 
have been one of “class economic 
independence but political unity”. 

But was it possible everywhere? 
There are many instances that sug¬ 
gest the basic irreconcilability of 
the two strategies. Finally, K.N. 
Panikkar’s thought-provoking essay 
on 19th century intellectual history 
certainly deserves mention. Some 
of his observations—one, for exam¬ 
ple, is that the thoughts of Bankim 
and Dayanand “represented not 
cultural revivalism but cultural de¬ 
fence”—will positively initiate 
fresh discussion on the subject. 

•Situating Indian History far Sarve¬ 
palli Gopal edited by Sabyasachi 
Bhattacharya and Romila Thapar 
(Oxford University Press, 1986; 
price Rs 200). 
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‘It’s funny how every time we set up 
the Barbecute a party just happens! 
















Anywhere, anytime, 
it’s great times 
with Prestige Barbecute. 


it s strange how every man who loves good 
food and good company turns out to be a 
terniiL barbecue chef He may nave never 
seen the inside of a kitchen before but 
Prestige Barbecute bungs out the creative 
cook in him 

Prestige Barbecute It does wonderful 
things Set it up some place and a party |ust 
grows around it Neighbours drop bv 
Friends get wind of it and come calling The 
children call up their friends And before 
you can sa> seekh kabab a lull blown partv 
is under wav 

And as the glowing coal slow grills the 
chicken tangri and the corn a cob gets 
browner the tantalizing aroma of food 
make'' everyone hungrier livelier then the 
stampede for food begins* 


Discover how to put the sizzle in a party, 
even an instant party with new Prestige 
Barbecute 1 ight and conveniently 
portable it can be set up in minutes on a 
tcirace in a backyard on the beach, even a 
traffic island* 

Next time you are m the mood for fun, set 
up the Prestige Barbecute 
And watch a party evolve A party where 
everyone is a great chef Fveryone wants to 
grab the |uiciest morsels Lveryonegels 
hungrier every minute And everyone has a 
simply marvellous time 
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OIOURFULf^ 
WOMEN W C 


a isN^f like (1^1/ offhe 
Hotuis one reads. 
There are no ganri 
studios, 110 baseuieut 
apartnieuts. None of 
that boheuiiau waif of 
life that fietiou so 
rouiautirises. No ek¬ 
ing out oj an exist¬ 
ence that nuts once 
sgnongnious ivith an 
artist's hfestgle. The 
aii ivorld has come a 
long iray, in more 
ivags than one. 

The ynost signifi¬ 
cant being the gra¬ 
dual—and hearten 


mg—insibilitg of 


women artists on the 


scene. Of course, one 
could easily, and con 


veniently, attribui 


this to the late 20th 


century phenomenon 
of women straddling 
erery sphere of act it 
ity. But how and 


when did this come 


about? What were th 


prejudices that 


women art its had to 


encounter and ovei 


come on the way U 
recognition? What 


kind of compromises 
did each one have to 


make? What are the 


problems they face to 
day? And, most im 


portxinc, how far have 


Suruchi Chand highlights the 
many facets of a woman s 
^ We through one of her works 
(top) 6 Prabha: new- 
recognition 






woinen succeeded in 
establishing them¬ 
selves in a once inale- 
dominated world? 
For answers,we 
turned to the artists 
themselves—all 
women, of course, 
who've achieved a fair 
measure of success in 
their own right. 


N alini Malani(40)is 

material to ex¬ 
emplify today’s se- 
! rious artist. She’s a house¬ 
wife, a motht r, ami is yet 
known and respectcnl for 
her work, some of which 
was exhibited at the Fes¬ 
tival of India in P^rance. A 
student of the J.J. School 
of Art, Bombay, Nalini 
went to Paris for two years 
to study graphic art. She 
held her first exhibition at 
the age of 20 and has fol¬ 
lowed it Uf) with successful 
shows regularly. She ex¬ 
udes a quiet confidence and 
a matter-of-factness, the 
kind that comes when suc¬ 
cess no longer matters. 
What is of importance to 
her is the need to spread 
education about the visual 
arts. 

Says Nalini on women 
artists: “Indian women 
artists are too important to 
be ignored. F’or instance, a 
while ago, seven Indian 
artists including two 
women, were invited for a 
workshop in Germany. But 
there was not a single 
woman represented from 
abroad. Surely, there must 
be women artists of some 
merit there, but it’s so 
competitive abroad. Here, 
we can book a place and 
hold an exhibition; we 
don't have to depend on 
galleries. Also, here it is 
easier for a woman because 
of the support systems, 
like a family to look after 
her children. For instance, 
Tve been very lucky—I’ve 




















an extremely supportive family. I 
have a studio in the heart of the city 
and my in-laws look after the chil- 
dren. I work from ten to 5.30 every 
day. 

“All has to do with a lot of hard 
work,” says Nalini, explodini; a few 
commonly-held myths. “Bohemian- 
ism is a careless way of life—it’s a 
romantic image. You have to sche¬ 
dule your work. There’s no such t hing 
as sudden inspiration. You work on 
your art—sometimes for month.s- 
inspiration comes in the process of 
work, of creation.” 

“ Women artists really came 
into their own in the Sixties. Now it 
seems that they are highly visible: in 
India there are more women artists 
than men. 'i’ake, for instanc(\ Arpita 
Singh—in my opinion she’s one oft he 
country’s best painters, and I don’t 
mean just iroiueiJ painters.” 

Meera Devidayai concurs. Says 
she: “In the 35 to 45 age group, you 
will find more women paint(‘rs. The 
well-known male f)ainters are in I \w 
45 to 50 age bracktl. But then, in 
India, how’ many w’orking women are 
there over 50 years of ag('?” At 3>0, 
Meera Devidaya! is only a decade* old 
as a serious paint,er—not vei-y kmg 
compared to her contem{)oraries. 

The reason being that at thi* tune 
artists he>- age were mastering brush 
work ef nf, Meera was .studying Fuv 
glish literature wdth paint ingrele 
gated to a mere Sumlay occupation. 
Mamage followed at a very earlv age 
and tw'o children came quickly. In¬ 



Nalini Malani ‘Art has to do with a lot 
ot hard work 

itially, sht^ tried her hand at creative 
writing This lasti‘d for a year and 
then she tunu'd to jiaiiiting. As a 
student in (’alcutta she had atUmded 
private clas.sor. at a studio in the 
Academy (*f 1^’ine Arts. 

Today. in tht‘ cities, th(*re are 
scores of women who dabble in paint¬ 
ing, even consider tluunscdves great 
artlst^aml hold exhibitions. Housc'- 
w'ife-f>ainter.s, tlr^y’ri* dm'ogatively 
called. Meera Devidayai could have 
wa'li gone that vs'ay. Hut, as she says; 
“(>n(' does start out with that di.s- 
ad'.antage, it’s only one’s W'ork that 
can break such prejudices. In fact, 
why only a woman’s, even a man’s 
work could b(‘ dilettantish. But fortu¬ 
nately for me, 
my work, my 
gi'ow'lh has been 
appreciated in 
the art w'orld. 
I’ve done 
nothing extra 
to get it. Today 
my work is taken 
for w^hat it is, 



regardless of the fact that I’m a 
woman. Ultimately only the work 
speaks for itself. ” 

What about success? Meera feels 
that “there has been a steady upward 
growth in the last ten years...the 
maturity... the eomple.\i(y of my wwk 
has improved. There has been suc¬ 
cess too. Success can be measured in 
twm w^ays: one, if you’re taken 
seriously by other art ists; tw^o, if you 
can sell. The first I’ve achieved, and 
the second w as there in iny latest 
show^ (February ’Hb) in a larg(‘ mea¬ 
sure.” 

H ailing from a similar social milieu 
is Suruchi Chanctt42, She’s a 
house wife, mother and an artist of 
reckoning w'hose biodata is too de¬ 
tailed to do justice to. Suffice to say 
that besides holding solo exhibitions 
since 19<)7 in Bombay, Delhi, 

Bayreuth (West (Jermany), Paris and 
New' York and participating in sever¬ 
al joint shows in India, West Ger 
many, USA and France, she’s also 
been a guest lecturer off-and-on since 
1973 in London, I^’ramx*, USA and 
West Germany. She al.so tf‘aches de¬ 
sign at JIT, Pow^ai, and aesthetics at 
the FTII, Pune, and occasionally 
organises camps for artists. 

Having gi^aduated from Delhi Uni¬ 
versity in biochemistry and nutrition, 
because “my mother believcxl that my 
education should enable me to be 
economically indeiamdent”, Suruchi 
changed (*ourse to obtain an art diplo¬ 
ma from the Triveni Kalr. San gam, 
Delhi and studied design at the 
Women’s Polytechnic, Delhi. Her 
first exhibition on /s7/cncoeo*/; was 
an immediate success, but the foilow'- 
up was .slow’ in coming. sinc^‘ her art, 
as she puts it, “went into serious 
thought” 

Says Suruchi: “It is ea.sy to run 
dowm a woman. There was a period 
when men attributed my su<‘C(*ss to 
the fact that I am a woman. Being 
married is not a crime. There an* lots 
of women who paint flowers, still 
life...but that’s not because they are 
hfiLisewives; I attribute it to their 
mediocrity. Marriage should not be 
blasphemed because a woman is a 
dabbler; a dabbler is a dabbler. It’s 
not fair to club all women, to make 
such a sweeping statement for all 
artists, who are housewives. 
Look at the cave painters, the 
Madhiibani artists—^weren’t 
they all women?” 


Arpana Caur with her award¬ 
winning painting So What? 
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U nlike Suruchi, 48-year-old 
Veena Bhargava doesn’t con¬ 
demn dabblinfi;. 1’he Calcutta-based 
artist thinks that ^‘dabbling in paint¬ 
ing or any othtT art form” is much 
better than what many women do— 
playing bridge and throwing coffee 
parties to while away their time. This 
is, perhaps so^because Veena could 
herself be called a dabbler—no, not in 
painting, which she has been pur¬ 
suing single-mindedly for almost 20 
years now\ But she has done a course 
in photogr’aphy at Chitrabani, in Cal¬ 
cutta, and has also got some of her 
‘mood-photographs’ of aitist Ganesh 
Pyne published in the Illustrated 
Weekly. Says Veena with a 
touch of impatience: “I don’t 
understand this constant emphasis on 
women artists as distinguished from 
men artists. 1 find this constant com¬ 
parison quite instating. Look, women 
have been working seriously and pro¬ 
fessionally for some years now and it 
is only now that their calibre is 
showing up.” 

Veena whose oils and pen-and-inks 
have a distinctive look about them, is 
also in to “assemblage”—the collage 
of different materials—and now she is 
also “playing with clay”. For Veena, 
bringing about a harmony in the 
personal as well as professional front 
has not been too tough except for a 
spell of what she calls, ‘‘domestic 
hibernation” between 1962-69 when 
she had to look after her little chil¬ 
dren and couldn’t devote enough time 
to her work. But ever since, it has 
been smooth going. Veena feels that 
there’s nothing that a woman cannot 
do, if she puts her mind to it. 

Another artist, w^ho has overcome 
the sex barrier without any difficulty, 
and that too during a time when 
society looked dowm upon a woman 
pursuing a career, is 63-year-old 
Meera Mukher jee. Fiercely indi¬ 
vidualistic, Meera has refused to com¬ 
promise where her work and ideals 
are concerned. She started painting 
at the age of 14 but did not think 
much of her owm w'ork until a friend of 
hers told her that “it would be a crime 
to society” if she did not pursue her 
talents seriously. And since then, she 
has worked hard and relentlessly 
without giving a second thought to 
her frail health and physical discomfi¬ 
ture. “It was my work that nursed me 
back to health after my recent heart 
attack,” says Meera. Instead of con¬ 
valescing and taking care of herself, 
she was back at work just 15 days 
after her heart attack, completing the 
casting work, starting on new sculp¬ 
tures, forever creating. It is sculpting 
.^^he has been involved with for 


the last few years. “It was after my 
trip to Europe that I realised my true 
potential,” says Meera, “that I wasn’t 
just suited for painting on a flat 
surface... I needed to work not just in 
one dimension and I could do that 
only if I switched over to .sculpting.” 

And come what may, Meera has 
not deterred from her goal. 

The sculptures of assorted shapes 
and sizes lying carelessly about the 
small house in a middle class locality 
of southern Calcutta, are proof of 
Meera’s dedication. “And even 
so...though my work is priced mu‘ch 
lower than what they are actually 
worth—in terms of cost of materials 
and the time and effort that goes into 
it—I get people, clients, who come 
and haggle over the price!” Meera 
continues bitterly. Meera, who is 
very strong in her likes and dislikes, 
does not favour exhibitions for the 
same reason: “Why bother,” she says, 
“the people who are really interested 


the local art forms and then evolve 
my own work. How many women 
ventured out of their homes, or were 
allowed to do so, in the Sixties?” asks 
Meera with a smile. And in the 
professional front too, it has not been 
easy going, as there have been nianjr 
“male artists” who criticised her work 
and who did not take favourably to 
this independent lady’s devil-may- 
care attitude. But Meera goes on with 
her sculpting as she says, “My work 
is everything. I have to survive by 
selling my sculptures.” 

Anjolie Ela Menon^however. 
sells everything she paints and, I 
believe, is quite a prolific painter. 
“But this is the case in any creative 
field: unless you make a name for 
yourself and are in demand, you have 
to find some other source of income or 
have a family member bringing in a 
regular pay cheque. For instance, 
Gieve Patel is a doctor by profession, 
Bhupen Khakkar is a chartered 



Veena Bhargava at work: “I don't understand this cx^nstant emphasis on women artists’* 


in my work will come on their own to 
see it, why should I exhibit my pieces 
for people? These exhibitions are just 
a waste of time, you have to run from 
pillar to post just to organise a 
gallery, get people to sponsor you, 
print invitations, go about asking 
people to come for your show... Why 
should I do all this? Just, so that a few 
art critics—about whose opinion I 
don’t care anyway—can come and 
Write a column on it? Whether they 
praise my work or denounce it, 
doesn’t matter to me!” exclaims 
Meera. 

And for this very uncompromising 
nature of hers, Meera has had t o face 
a lot of difficulties...at home, where, 
she had to “struggle a lot” so that she 
could get her own way. “I was among 
the first artists who travelled to 
different villages of India, to study 


accountant, Sudhir Patwardhan is a 
radiologist. Many artists take to 
teaching freelance assignments. And 
this could be one reason why there 
are more women painters today, be¬ 
cause many men would opt for com¬ 
mercial art,” says Ms Menon. And 
women artists do not have it any 
easier, she asserts. “Take my case: 
I’m married, a housewife and I don’t 
need to bring in a regular income. But 
had I not been married I’d have had 
more time to do something—after all, 
home-making is a job in itself—so I 
suppose it all evens out in a wa^^’^says 
the Delhi-based artist. 

alitha Lajini)54, is a classic 
example of the uncompromising 
artist who has had to supplement her 
income in other ways. Lnuitha’s de¬ 
velopment as an artist is an int erest- 






ing story in itself. She had her first 
taste of success at the age of five, 
when she bagged the first prize at a 
Walt Disney competition. So sceptical 
were the judges of talent in one so 
young that they demanded an “on- 
the-spot” demonstration. Naturally 
her family was outraged and young 
Lalitha had to forgo the merit. 

Bom in a family connected with the 
arts (the late great Guru Dutt was 
her elder brother), it was natural that 
Lalitha too would be interested in 
some creative pursuit.She spent three 
years studying commercial art (there 
was no money in fine art) before she 
was married at the age of 19. It 
wasn't till much later that the yen to 
paint gripped her. When it did, she 
joined a part-time course to study 
conventional art. Meeting Ara was 
the turning point for the artist 
Lalitha. ”At that time there was no 
sense of direction in my painting—1 
was doing landscapes, still lifp..*But 
Ara told me to go on painting, that no 
artist develops a style till much later. 
So I booked the Jehangir Art Gallery 
for my first show.” 

That was in 1961. Today, 25 years 
later, Lalitha Lajmi has held 16 solo 
showsft “ Sure, sometimes 1 have to 
compromise on my time, sometimes I 
wish I had more time for my art, but 
at the same time I need to earn. “And 
I believe it is very important for a 
woman to be economically indepen¬ 
dent. She gets an identity of her own; 
she's no more a doormat. Today, I 
have a new freedom. The people who 
used to ask me why I'm wasting my 
time, don’t do so now."Besides 
the conventional clashes of interest 
that every homen+aker/working 
woman encounters, what are the 
other problems that these women 
face? All the Bombay-based artists 
agree that the art world is full of dirty 
politics, that survival is tough be¬ 
cause of cut-throat competition, that 
there is a lack of galleries to promote 
and fund artists of merit, and that 
mass education and awareness of art 
is essential. 

Meera Devidayal emphasises: 
‘There may be other prejudices— 
people may not like my work, some 
may dislike me personally—but it has 
nothing to do with me being a woman 
or a housewife. And this is true of any 
field, anywhere in the world.” But 
Suruchi Chand relates from experi¬ 
ence: “A foreign buyer was once 
ready to buy a substantial amount of 
my work which was displayed at the 
Gallery Chemould in Bombay. He 
didn't, when he found out that 
Suruchi Chand w’as a woman. If this 
is not jwejudice,what is? I*ve been an 



Meera Devidayal. “It's only one s work that 
can break prejudices ■ 

artist for 21 years and there’s never 
been a single book published on 
women artists, except on Amnta 
Shc?rgil, whereas a lot of second and 
third-rate male painters have been 
featured. But I have not needed such 
support systems: I’ve arrived on my 
own strength.” 

Lalitha’s major problem has been 
one of public relations. “It is very 
difficult for me to ring people up, to 
tell them to please come to my exhibi¬ 
tion, to entertain critic?, clients. So 
ultimately my work has been evalu¬ 
ated on its own merit, which is good 
in a way. Initially, I did encounter 
some prejudice from the critics. In 
the beginning, when a good review is 
important to every artist, some cri¬ 
tics would say that Lalitha’s paintings 
were worth their frames. Now' that I 
have reached somewhere, those same 




Lalitha Lajmt: '*1 wish I had more time for 
my art but I need to earn ” 


critics praise me; but it doesn't mat¬ 
ter anymore.” 

One painter for whom success and 
recognition have come close on the 
heels of her forays into the art world 
is Delhi-based artist, Arpana Caur. 
The 32-year-oId daughter of the noted 
short story writer, .^‘it Caur, says: 
“So often people pity women who are 
creative. But I think we are much 
luckier than those who can't cathar- 
sise their pain, their personal 
tragedies. Women who do routine 
jobs can't vent their feelings.” And 
each of Arpana's canvas is a brilliant 
admixture of emotions and colour. 

It's little wonder then that her paint¬ 
ings were not only well-received at 
the recently held triennale but also 
won her awards. 

But even the joy of winning pre¬ 
stige and honour at a miyor art event 
was marred by snide insinuations by 
some of her male colleagues. “Some¬ 
one said that 1 am young and that is 
why 1 got the award,” Arpana recalls 
sadly, and adds: “But an artist can 
always transmute his or her personal 
pain into something universal.” 

Of personal tragedies, Aii^ana has 
had more than her share. First, there 
was the death of her father followed 
by a broken engagement and finally a 
brief marriage which left her shat¬ 
tered. “My marriage broke up within 
a month. The reasons had nothing to 
do with my being an artist. I wouldn’t 
like to talk about it but it was painful. 

1 had such dreams of building a home, 
of being a mother...she says. But 
instead, she has poured all her devo¬ 
tion into her work, which, as she 
says, “are not just splashes of colour. 
They try to say something...the 
series The World Goes On tried to tell 
that no matter what happens to an 
individual, life goes on.“ 

M ost fellow artists dismiss B. 

Prabha's art, liken her work to 
“decorative pictures sold on the pave¬ 
ments”. And yet she’s a name that 
draws in the greenbacks. A commer¬ 
cial success for almost three decade, 

B. Prabha is recognised for her best¬ 
seller paintings. She could be 
anyone’s favourite aunt. But 
she shatters that impression as soon 
as she begins to speak of her all- 
consuming ambition that goes back to 
the time when she was young, raw 
and inexperienced. “Even as a child I 
was interested in painting, was en¬ 
couraged by my drawing teacher. But 
I loved music equally, 1 had been 
learning it since I was six. It was only 
when 1 was 16, that I decided to 
become a painter—and a first class 
one. I was ambitious right from child- 
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Millions of babies are born 
every year. And then, one of 
them grows up to be a Marilyn 
Monroe, an Ingrid Bergman, 
a Madhubala. a Meena Kumari. 
Faces that dreams are made of. 
Faces touched with a special 
magic. An unmistakable, yet 
inexplicable glow that sets them 
apart The same kind of glow 
that sets apart walls painted with 
Special Effects from the walls 
painted with ordinary plastic 
emulsion Because Special 
Effects IS not just a paint but a 
supreme acrylic wall finish that 
gives your walls that 
unmistakable sheen and glow 
no other plastic emulsion can. 

It’s sheer luxury 
Give your walls a touch of 
Special Effects and a star 
IS born. 




A premium plastic emulsion paint 


from Jenson & Nicholson. 



hood/' 

Prompted by that ambition, and a 
foresight of the things to come, 
Prabha left her native Nagpur. Des¬ 
tination: Bombay, and its J.J. School 
of Art. She did achieve that first class 
and held her first show in 1956— 
jointly with B. Vithal, whom she was 
to wed later that year. “I sold only 
four paintings in that show/’ she 
recollects, “but it was the happiest 
moment in my life when I found out 
that they were bought by scientist 
Homi Bhabha. ” The show wasn’t a 
real success. That was to be hers too. 
Says Vithal: “We were deter¬ 
mined right from the beginning that if 
we were to be artists we would live 
off our art. I decided that fofthe first 
ten years our joint goal would be to 
establish Prabha. So while Prabha 
painted, I was her peon, manager, 
salesman, accountant, gallery man, 

PR man, everything. Besides her 
talent, if anything or anyone else is 
responsible for her success, I am.” 

Freedom has been important to 
Prabha, though she’s had to pay the 
price for it. “You know, right tnm 
the be^nning, we decided not to have 
any children. We were both very 
ambitious and knew that we wouldn’t 
be able to devote much time to 
children. So, instead of hurting them, 
we decidjed not to have any. ” 

The fact that she’s been judged, 
criticised, doesn’t faze her at all, 
Prabha earnestly explains, “In the 
art world there are not too many 
people with a clean heart. They are 
narrow-minded. We don’t have too 
many friends among artists. I'm nev¬ 
er invited to participate in any 
shows—and it does not bother me. I 
know what they have to say about me 
and my work. But I’ve worked very 
hard and that is the reason for my 
success. Look, every artist has 
hands, talent, colour, canvas... if he or 
she is not successful, who is responsi¬ 
ble? The artist, nobody else.” 

If irtie is not defiant, nor does B. 
Prabha seem apologetic about her 
success—in fact, she doesn’t need to 
be. As she enters her third decade as 
a painter, her ambition has mellowed 
down. “Being a success isn’t impbr- 
tant to me anymore. What is impor¬ 
tant is my work, that I am able to 
work constantly. There are so many 
people who don’t know who B. 

Prabha is—whether B. Prabha is a 
woman or a man. B. Prabha, the 
person, is not really known, but B. 
Prabha, the painter, is. That’s really 
beautiful, isn’t it?” she asks eagerly. 
Ranima Kafioor/Aiifiitey, 

Cliatterjaa/R«ir MWaiid AdKe 
Chattoriaa/Cafelifto 
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Towards Greener Pastures 


The Heart’s Woes 



Gunter and Ute Grass on their way to Calcutta airport 


C alcutta's resident- 
celebnty of six months 
Gunter Grass loft the city 
for homo recently. Grass 
had to leave sooner than 
planned as his wife was not 
keeping well. The novelist 
and his wife, Ute, had put 
up house in a suburb of 
Calcutta and as h<^ said, 
“Sometimes it wasn’t easy 
... I have made a host of 
friends and gathered a lot 
of experience.” 

In fact, with Grass living 
in the much-maligned 
city—about which he said 
recently,“If Calcutta is 
dying, then all other cities 
are dying”—his opinion 
and views about the city 
were eagerly sought by 
citizens and the media 


alike. He took an active 
interest in the city's cultu¬ 
ral activities and even vi¬ 
sited Arts Acre, a “village 
for the visual arts”. Said 
Grass about the novel idea 
of setting up a meeting 
ground for artists and 
talented amateurs of the 
visual arts, “Artists rarely 
act in unison. They prefer 
to fight each other and are 
given to jealousy.” 

Grass also has done 
sketches on Calcutta which 
he plans to complete before 
exhibiting them. And, of 
course, he does plan to 
write about the city “but it 
may not be a novel”. Cal- 
cuttans would surely love 
to and read what 
Gunterda has to say about 
their beloved city. ■ 


Staging a Comeback 


A sha Puthli, that mar¬ 
vellously-gifted sin¬ 
ger who has made New 
Y ork her home for over a 
decade now, was under the 
spotlight again—she 
ushered in the New Year 
by singing at the UN for 
the 40th anniversary 
celebrations of UNICEF— 
a grand finale to the Earth 
Run and the International 


Year of Peace. She was 
accompanied by a choir of 
200 schoolchildren. After 
Asha's rousing number, 
Liv U liman took over and 
made a stirring speech. 
Puthli was thrilled with 
the whole show—as were 
her admirers—who are 
hoping they’ll hear more 
from Asha than about her 
in *87. ■ 


U stad Vilayat Khan, 

the noted sitar plax ei; 
has r(*cc*ntl> had an open- 
heart surgerx doin* at a 
Hamfislnre clinic in Knc- 
land, \vhe*v the nuisician is 
still convalc '^cing. UnliK(‘ 
his rual kahil •f) . Ravi 
Shankar’s iniah- 
puhlicised coronal v bypass 
.surgery at the* Lenox Hill 
Hospital in New Yorl 
Vilayat Khan’s <i])(*ralion 



Ravi Shankar and Vilayat Khan 


was a hnsli-hush affair. 
Perhajis, the musician was 
.swayed bv a little sujxtsH- 
tion that publicising the 
affair would earn him the 
w’rath ol the hc'aling gods 

'I'he Pandit p and the* 
Ustad arc v\ ell on t henr 
way to r(‘co\ery and 
earning more laurels for 
their countrx and 
thenisehes ■ 



down but not out 


And Now, Designer Cards! 


M . F. Husain ha** ^'ve- 
ated more than just 
his famous horses and 
other works of art—a 
brood of children and 
grand-children who adore 



M.F. Husain the modern guru 


their famous old guy (who 
gets more gorgeous by the 
hour). For his daughter 
Aqueela's wedding the lov¬ 
ing father designed a sjiec- 
tacular card which depicts 
a colourful elopement—a 
beautiful, bedecked bride 
being whisked off by a 
tujrbaned bridegroom on a 
horse. Invitees are pre¬ 
serving the unique invita¬ 
tion for posterity. By the 
way, the Husain Museum in 
Karnataka is almost ready. 
So is the other one in 
Haryana. The famous 
artist is keen on encourag¬ 
ing students in the best 
gumkul tradition. Only, 
he hastens to explain, in 
his case he doesn’t play 
the guru, just an older 
friend. ■ 
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■"'1 


Another 

Scoop! 



Kottary rewarding career 


I t was a close race but 
the results ol this year’s 
Inlaks Journalism Award 
are out. Sailesh Kottary, 
the ]'etic(‘nt, bc^ardecl de¬ 
puty editor of 77/c lllits- 
tratal Wakhi has won. 
Kottary w ins Rs one lakh 
in foreign exchan^^e that ho 
has to use for travel 
abroad. 

The Aw ard w as judged 
this year by Arun Shourie 
and Romesh Thapar. O’-i- 
pnall>}Kottary's boss, the 
irrepressible Pritish Nan- 
dy w^as one of the judges 
but withdrew once Kottary 
was short-listed. Said Nan- 
dy later, “I am delighted. 
Sailesh is an excellent jour¬ 
nalist and has contributed 
greatly to the success of 
the Weekly. 

’ According to those in the 
know, the Award for the 
best young journalist in 
India was keenly contested 
this year. Among those 
who made it to the final 
stages were The Tele- 
graph's Shekhar Bhatia, 
the. Sunday Mail's Coomi 
Kapoor, the Navbharat 
Times'S.P. Singh, Mann- 
ski's Madhu Kishwar, The 
Statesman's Chandan Mit- 
ra and India Today's Dilip 
Bobb. • 


Yatra into the Past 


S hyam Benegal has 

started on another Va/- 
m and this time, again, it 
is for the small screen. 
Having taken his tele-fans 
through a series of epi¬ 
sodes in w^hich rela- 
tionshi[)s between co- 
travellers had been ex¬ 
plored, the director of such 
aw^ard-winning films like 
Nishant. J HHOOH and 
Alanfhnn has decided that 
it’s time to delve into the 
pages of Indian history. 


His next venture will be 
based on.law’^aharlal 
I Nehru’s Di score rjf of hi- 
fi ia. ‘i should be as honest 
w ith history as possible. 
One cannot take a chauvi¬ 
nistic stand when dealing 
with history,” he 
announced recently. And 
I Benegal w’ould do best to 
I remember his promise, or 
else his tele-serial could 
end up in another fiasco as 
Amal Allana’s Raj Se 
Swaraj(Wd. ■ 


Point Counterpoint 


R ajiv Gandhi’s 20-point 
programme has com¬ 
petition. The authors of 
the rival 20-point charter 
are trade union leadc‘rs Dr 
Datta Samant ^George 
Fernandes and the far¬ 
mers’ leader Sharad Joshi 
DistresstMl at the relucian- 
ce of the trade union move¬ 
ment to “uiiitedly face the 
onslaught of the ruling 
class and the interests it 
represents”, Samant and 


Fernandes organised a 
two-day national conven¬ 
tion of militant trade un¬ 
ions in Bombay. Sharad 
I Joshi was a special invitee 
I at the concluding rally. At 
j the meeting attended by 
I over 1,000 delegates from 
all over the country, a 20- 
point progi'amme of de¬ 
mands w^as formulated. 

The charter demanded re¬ 
duction in prices of essen¬ 
tial commodities, declara¬ 


From left Datta Samant. Sharad Joshi and George Fernandes 




I Benegal amibilious ventu-'e 


tion of the I'ight to w ork as 
a fundamental right, for¬ 
mulation of policies for 
jute, tea and other indus¬ 
tries to protect the in¬ 
terests of workers and far¬ 
mers,n^gularisation of con¬ 
tracts of casual and s(*ason- 
al labour, a ban on automa¬ 
tion and mechanisation T 
provision of accommoda¬ 
tion to w'ork<»rs near their 
places of work, parity in 
the prices of agricultural 
and industrial (iroduce, 
etc. 

The trio observed that 
the only ureas w here jobs 
had increased in the lest 
two years wei in the Indi¬ 
an Ainiy (one to one-and-a 
half lakhs) paramilitary 
mstitutiont; (one lakh) and 
police forces (tw^i lakhs). 
Everywhere else* there 
was retrenchment oi‘ no 
new job openings, w^h(*ther 
in pnvate or public sector. 
The first phase in the fight 
for imi)lementation of their 
20-point programme will 
involve a rasfa roko and 
jail bharo on 21 April, and 
a one-crore signature cam¬ 
paign for a petition to Par¬ 
liament listing their de¬ 
mands “seeking interven¬ 
tion of the supreme pan- 
chayat of the people of 
India to secure these 
demands.” m 







N ow this is roally car¬ 
rying it a hit too far. 

In hor c‘raz(* for recognition 
as a “gr(‘at ” acU^ess, 
Poonam Dhillon doesn't 
give a second tduiiight to 
the way she looks, tiooks 
don’t count, feids an “en- 
light(‘ned" Poonam, only 
talent matt(‘rs. And surely 
sh(' iR bursting with ta¬ 
lent— unutilised talent? “I 
am sick and tired of being 
called the beautiful 
Poonam Dhillon. 1 am still 
waiting for the day when 
th(‘y will call me Poonam, 
the actress,” declares the 
great actress-in-the- 
making. If you are fat, why 
bother? If you are shabbily 
dressed, why bother? Ta¬ 
lent’s the real thing, any¬ 
way. Thai’s all right, but 
why go t h(* extent of cover¬ 
ing yourself with pimpl(‘s? 
There’s a possibility—OK, 
a remote one, maybe (don’t 
get mad, Ms Dhillon)—of 
losing herself in unknown 
territories. 


T he orange robe has lost 
its magic. At least for 
the superstar disciple of 
Rajneesh from India. 

Frlirn Swami Vinod Bhar- 
ati it’s back to Vinod 
Khanna. He is totally 
cheesed of with the life of a 
Rajneeshee. True realisa¬ 
tion has dawned at last— 
Vinod feels now, that he is 
essentially a familyman. 




fev; 



Khan: new heights 


Poonam Dhillon: pretty looks don’t matter anymore 

He has patched up with 
Geetanjali and their two 
sons. Secure in their affee- 
tion, he is sure of success 
once more. “This is the 
peace I was looking for. v 

The Rajneesh phase was 
just a bad dream, w'hich is 
best forgotten,” says 
Vinod with a sober smile. 


I f you believe Amitabh, 
he doesn’t remember 
who Rekha is. If you be¬ 
lieve Rekha, they’re still 
going strong. But what ab¬ 
out this: did Rekha jet off 
to New York to be with a 
teenage stud? And does 
Amitabh know? Perhaps 
he should be told. 


S pare a thought for 
Zeenat Aman. The 
lady passed up on Dev 
Anand, Gautam Berry, 
Nusli Wadia, Sanjay Khan, 
Shatrughan Sinha, Kan- 
waljeet, Frank Merino, 
Amitabh Bachchan and 
God alone knows who 
else—only to end up with 
Mazhar Khan! Word is 
that Mazhar—who is now a 
bigger star than Zeenat 
thanks to Buniyaad—is 
happily playing the field 
while Zeenie herself sits at 
home and tries to econo¬ 
mise her fast dwindling 
wealth. 


Anupam Kher: big mouth 

T hese are happy, happy 
days for the versatile 

Anupam Kher. He is 


roaming about in the in¬ 
dustry with an ego, almost 
reaching the heights of a 
windmill. “Great”, “suc¬ 
cess” and “I” are some of 
the words that he loves to 
emphasise on in his haran¬ 
gues. The crux of the mat¬ 
ter is that the wily Kher 
has managed to trick the 
great Dilip Kumar out of 
the latest Yash Chopra ex¬ 
travaganza. Nevermind, if 
he has to play the father of 
Rishi Kapoor and Anil 
Kapoor. After all, Sridevi 
as the leading lady is more 
than enough comi)ensa- 
tion. 


L azybones has woken 
up and turned into a 
man of action. Rishi 
Kapoor has suddenly be¬ 
come aware of the threat 
posed by younger actors 
like Sunny Deol, Jackie 
Shroff and Anil Kapoor. 
The actor who hated work¬ 
ing in more than one shift a 
day is now working in 
three or four shifts a day. 
In contrast to the past 
years, when he had been 
extremely selective about 
his I'oles, Rishi is now 
grabbing each and every 
role that is being offered „to 
him. 


Q uote of the week: “I 
don’t mind revealing. It 
is an art, an art that pays 
so well”— Mandakini. 



Zeenat Aman: the homing bird 
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Bhanupnya with Jeelendra: running out of good luck'? 


O f latt‘, the ‘lucky’ Bha- 
nupriya has had a close 
encounter ith bad luck. 
And on her birthday, at 
that. The poor girl was in a 
flood of tears with no one 
to console her. Bhanup- 
riya’s pet dog, the only one 
she adored, was run over 
and as fate would have it, 
both her mother and her 
sister Rekha wer^ out that 
day. No wonder then that 
the actress, who had been 
eixjoying an unusual 
stretch of good fortune, 
should now begin to feel 
jittery about things to 
come. Let us hope 
that superstitions do 
not lead Bhanupriya to 
her ruin. 


woilh Rs 8.5 lakhs) and 
Bangkok and Hong Kong 
serving as locales, the 
movie is bound to cause a 
major sensation. Instead of 
Amitabh Bachchan, Shat- 
rughan Sinha and Rishi 
Kapoor, we have Venk- 
atesh, Arjun and Rajendra 


naughty girl with a wink, i 
would have been better if 
she could have had the 
heroes all to herself! 

♦ 

F or the common film- 
goer. the premiere of 
any new film is like watch¬ 
ing a replay of th(^ movit*— 
only this time the action is 
in real life. The chauffeur- 
(IrivtMi limousines roll up 
and the beautiful people 
emerge from th(* cars in 
(H|ually beautiful attire, 
the chanijiagne bottles go 
pop and there is late-night 
partyinjj as the crystals 
clink to celebrate the new 
release. But amidst all the 
revelry, there is also anxi¬ 
ety. Producers, directors, 
actors, distributors wait 
with bated breath foi- the 
cinema halls to yiul up their 
‘house full’ signs. Balak- 
rishna, too, w^ent through 
what every actor experi¬ 
ences prior to his latest 
film's release when his 
Hhargnva was re 

leased early this year. But 
neither Balakrishna nor 
his producer, the 
Telugu Desam MP 
Gopal Rao, had to wait 
long for public 


chronicled the career 
graphs of the two stars 
w ho w(uv‘ beginning to 
make their presence felt in 
Bombay after their rise to 
dizzy heights in the south¬ 
ern film industry. And 
even as j)eople were debat¬ 
ing who was more suce- 
cessful and jiopular, the 
two superstars have de¬ 
cided to take their com¬ 
petition to another plane; 
production. In fact, Sridevi 
has taken her role as a 
])roducer so sc'hously that 
she flies down to Madras 
from ik)mbay ev(*ry other 
day to coinplc‘t(* her shoot¬ 
ing stmts. If Jayaprada 
doesii’l watch out, Sridevi 
might just st(»al a march 
over h(*r. 

Sridevi: braving tough 


A t last Khushboo has 
L^Lmanaged to land it 
)ig. One of the three 
leroines in T. Subbarami 
Neddy’s next extravagan- 
;a Trimuthulu (a remake 
if Manmohan Desafs 
^aseeb), she couldn't have 
lad it better. With an esti- 
nated budget of Rs 1.75 
rores (the revolving res- 
aurant scene alone is 


Khushboo: in top form 

Prasad; Khushboo, Ashwi- 
ni and Shobhana replace 
Hema Malini, Reena Roy 
and Kim. No less of a 
glitter, at least in the 
southern zone. Naturally, 
Khushboo should be flying 
high. Of course, says the 


reaction—the accolades 
poured in s(>on after. 


F or Sridevi and Jayap 
rada, the race to the 
top continues. Relentless¬ 
ly. Film magazines have 
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On the sets of Buniyaad success story 


I t's always a tough job to 
draw up the annual list 
of achievements and fai¬ 
lures and when it comes to 
analysing the Doordarshan 
fare the task is even har¬ 
der. Begin with the best— 
and youUl still be flounder¬ 
ing in a maze of half-baked 
assortments till the early 
hours of the morning Just 
gives yc^ indigestion, no¬ 
thing else So, take the 
easy way out—start with 
the worst. The worst let¬ 
down of 1986: Swagaiam 
*87 (what else?) The un- 
watchables of 1986 (that's 
not difficult) Ajube, 
Chhapte Chhapte, Raj Se 
Swarajf Kahmi Gaye Wok 
Log The bad but tolerable 
(hmm.. needs some think¬ 
ing): The English news, 
KachchiDhoop, Gkar 
Jamm, Karanivhand^ Air 
Hostess The best (oh, 
no^), Nukkad, Buniyaad, 
MalgudiDays, Shnkant 
...howzzat? Now for per¬ 
sonality rankings—that's 
better. Best actress: Anita 
Kanwar (no second 
thoughts). Best newsread¬ 
er: Rini Simon 
(mmm.. gorgeous). Pnme- 
time star of the year: R^jiv 
Gandhi (who else?). On the 
whole, the year belonged 
to Sameer ^Khopdi’ Kak- 
kar, Kitu *air hostess' Gid- 
wani, Alok ‘Haveliram' 
Nath, the four kids in Khel 
Khel Mem, anchorman 
M.J. Akbar (of Newsline 
fame), Sujata 'Rajlakshmi' 
Mehta, Kiran ^Veerawali' 


T hese are gala days for 
telly heart-throb Kiran 
‘Veerajvali'Juneja. The 
glamour-puss is always 
trailed by a horde of admir¬ 
ing fans these days. Re¬ 
cently at Chunkey Pandey's 
New Year's Eve bash, 
Kiran was the cynosure of 
all eyes as she mingled 
around in her modest, un¬ 


assuming style. However, 
the young lady is not very 
excited with her phe¬ 
nomenal rise on the TV 
s^ne. Buniyaad has pro¬ 
vided her with a consider¬ 
able fan-following, but lit¬ 
tle else. Cribs Kiran: “How 
does it help my film career 
and what about my over¬ 
due big break on the big 
screen?" Three completed 
films, Shaheen, Wasta and 
Prernd are awaiting re¬ 
lease for a long time now. 
Lately, Kiran has managed 
to land herself with the big 
break of her career by 
signing opposite Rishi 
Kapoor in Tahir Husain's 
HamaraKkandcuin Mea¬ 
ty roles in four other major 
films are also in the offing 

♦ 

ensoring the 
Ramayana^ Yessir, 
that's exactly what the 


Kiran JoneJa grabbing the limelight 





Superkids of Khel Khel Mein 


Doordarshan bosses are 
doing with Ramanand 
Sagar's ambitious serial. 
Not without reasons, 
though. “The flimsy female 
costumes and the filmi 
treatment" meted out to 
the great epic necessitates 
the snipping sessions. On 
top of that, many scenes 
had to be re-shot. The “re¬ 
vised" Ramayana is sche¬ 
duled to take off 
soon, to be telecast ev¬ 
ery Sunday at 10 30 am. 

So, it's going to be a 
“mythological menu" for 
the Sunday breakfast TV. 

♦ 

I ndia's first ever telly 
awards extravaganza is 
here. The Awards for Ex¬ 
cellence contest (on the 
lines of the Emmy awards 
abroad) sponsored by Las¬ 
er Blades and the TV and 
Video World, has received 
an overwhelming response 
fi:^m the viewers in nomi¬ 
nating the superlatives in 
each category. According 
to Mario Pereira, the ex¬ 
ecutive editor of 7V and 
Video World, “We will be 
short-listing the over- 
50,000 entries received and 
finalise five nominees per 
award in each of the seven 
categories," 'The glittering 
presentation ceremony to 
be held in Bombay some 
time in February, where 
awards will be handed out 
by well-known movies- 
tars, is sure to be a show of 
success. 

P. ChaHanya 
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ARIES (15 April—14 May) This 
week will prove to be a happy 
m Romance will be m the 

3ir- Vou may have to change 
your job or place of rest- 
dence An elderly lady may give you 
valuable help and advice. Those engaged 
in business must be circumspect in all 
dealings, The time is particularly favourable 
tor sportsmen The domestic front will 
prove to be a source of great )oy. 

Good dates: 4, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


LEO (15 August—14 Septem- 

Stellar portents indicate 
a lucky week Unemployed 
^ people may find jobs Profes- 
sionals and businessmen wiH 
be successful m all they do You may find 
the partner you have been looking for all 
your life Financial vjains are in the offing 
The home will orove tc be a source of 
inspiration Koop a sharp eye on your 
health 

Good dates: 2, 3 and A 
Lucky numbers: 6 , 7 and 8 
Favourabie direction: South-east 


I SAGIHARIUS (15 December— 

14 January) Your work will be 
appreciated by your seniors. 
Those in business are likely 
to incur heavy losses The 
domestic front may be rather troubled, but 
a bit of tact can solve all problems. Your 
bank balance may not be very encourag¬ 
ing However, things will look up soon A 
relative or someone close to you may 
suddenly fall ill 
Good dates: t, 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and 3 
Favourabie direction: West 


TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

Financially this is a lucky 
week for you and you will be 
able to repay all your debts 
But refrain from lending 
money On the professional front, you may 
face stiff competition from your colleagues 
Rely on fiienijs and ■'datives for help Love 
and marriage are not on tne cards The 
home front will remain peaceful Students 
must not let the outside world distract them. 
Good dates: 1, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourabie direction: East 


ViRGO (15 September—14 
October) A long forgotten 
f^3tter will come to the fore, 
exercise patience and tact 
while dealing with it This is 
the best time tor undertaking commercial 
ventures Health ot a family member may 
worry you. but the problem will soon pass 
PcMsonal relationships will prove to be a 
source of |oy You may have to go on a long 
lourney 

Good dates: 1 a and 5 
Lucky numbers: 3, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
] February) Your perseverance 

\ '^'•1 ynu attain your 

|k ambitious goals But do nut 

A overexert yourself Be polite 

and respectful while dealing with elderly 
relatives Young people and colleagues will 
aid you in your endeavours YOu may go on 
a long journey and make new friends A 
promotion is likely lowards the end of the 
week Be careful aboul your health 
Good dates: 2 . 3 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourabie direction: North-west 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

This IS a week of mixed 
® \ fortunes Students appearing 

^ r competitive examinations 

- should do we'l Your financial 
pOsSition may not be stable, avoid exliava- 
gance Government servants must be extra 
careful of their frealth Love affairs will 
make steady progress Consult your elders 
and well-v»/ishers if you are planning a 
change m career 
Good dates: 4. 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1. 2 and 5 
Favourabie direction: South-west 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) '»ou will have to 
take the rough with the 
smooth tfiis week Friends 
and relatives whom you re 
lied upon might betray you Your health will 
post- problerTis Your financial position may 
improve, but avoid gambling Your domes¬ 
tic front will prove demanding, be tactful 
while dealing with your children A letter 
will bring glad tidings 
Good dates: 5, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1, 2 and b 
Favourable direction: South 


AQUARIUS (15 February—14 
March) Tou will enjoy spend- 
mg time with your near and 
dear ones Friends and rela- 
lives will frclp you in im¬ 
plementing your plans Elders will be parti¬ 
cularly kind, so do not hesitate to seek their 
advice Be wary of any new emotional 
attachments Those in service may have to 
make a last minute charrge in their itinerary 
for a long-awaited lour 
Good dates: 1 , 5 and B 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

A lucky week for profession- 
3's Wedding bells may ring 
out for those m love Laurels 
are in store for those associ¬ 
ated with the fine arts Sportsmen may 
achieve what they have been striving for 
You may be in for a windfall Businessmen 
should be wary of entering into new con¬ 
tracts Do not hesitate to use your conlacts 
Avoid controversies of any nature 
Good dates: 2, 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) This is not a good 
time for love and marriage, 
nor will speculative ventures 
bear fruu You might be un¬ 
successful in your endeavours Letters will 
bring depressing news Friends and rela¬ 
tives may judge you harshly Personal 
problems will continue to seem insur¬ 
mountable But do not despair, the dark 
clouds of misfortune will disperse soon. 
Good dates: 3, 4 and 6. 

Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-west 


PISCES (15 March—14 April) 

Despite your efforts, your 
progress will be slow With 
forbearance you will be able 
to overcome all obstacles m 
your professional life Love will add a glow 
to your life A friend might betray you Be 
careful in dealing with members of the 
opposite sex Do not undertake speculative 
ventures Important changes on both the 
personal and professional fronts 
Good dates: 2, 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: East. 


Star Partners: Sagittarius—Taurus 

As friends, the Sagittarius man and the Taurus woman will hit it off He can teach her to take a lively interest in the world around her 
and help her become more flexible m her attitudes. All is smooth sailing till the two fall in love. He finds it difficult to form any 
long-lasting emotional attachments, while she is looking for stability and permanence. He is an outdoor man, always on the look-out 
for adventure; while her home is her univeise. He feels relaxed and comfortable with her. but does not attach much importance to 
security He would rather roam the world—and conquer it. Her domestic talents do not matter to him. If she cannot keep m step with 

him, he will soon find a girl who shares his taste for excitement. 
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CAlXMiri’A. All India!) 
Airlines flight to f'a^^doj^ra 
was dc‘!;iyed 1 ly nearly 
haif-andienr hecause there* 
was no .s('at Ih-II on the 
aii'ci’aft which would fit the 
West Jh'li^al (Iov(*rnor, 
J*roI Nm'ul Hasan. The 



flight was supposed to take 
off at five ]im. Howev(‘r, 
theGovernor could not 
fasten his seat be It as it was 
short and the crew could 
not find a suitable one on 
the plane. The airline 
officials then launched a 
hunt at the airport and 
finally found one that fit 
Prof. Hasan. The* })iane 
took off a little aft(*r 5. Ik) 
pm —The Telvq}xiph 
(Ajanta Dasgupta, 

Howrah) 


CALCUTTA; Is Union law 
minister, Ashok Sen, a 
laai sahib f Mr Sen, 
narrating a ‘‘bitter 
experience” during the 
inauguration of an 
electronic exchange at the 
Telephone Bhavan of the 
city, said that he had once 
dialled 199 at night for 
over an hour before the 
receiver was lifted by the 
operator at the exchange. 
The minister, who did not 
disclose his identity, 
enquired jocularly whether 
everybody was asleep. The 
operator, who picked up 
the phone shot back,4pw i 
ki laat sahib hope 
gachen?{}ldi\e you become 
a big man?) “This speaks 
volumes of the kind of 
treatment telephone 
Consumers sometimes 
receive from the telephone 





department staff,” he said 
amidst laughter —The 
Hindustan Tiiues{A,K. 
Guha, Champaran) 


TI RUM A LA: A revolver 
and six bullets were found 
in the hundi of the Lord 
Venkateswara temple at 
Tiruniala Hills. The 
demsfha na ms officials, 
surprised, handed over the 
articles to the 
police —Indian 
E'xpressiM.R, 
Jayaprakash, Bangalore) 


ALLEPPEY: The burglar 
who broke into the 
re.sidence of George 
Thomas, a bicycle dealer in 
Shertallay, had sufficient 
reason to celebrate the 
occasion. The large airbag 
he proposed to take with 
him contained Rs one lakh 
in currency apart from 
gold ornaments and some 
electronic gadgets. He 
took out a pint of rum and 
rummaged his ‘host’s’ 
refrigerator, carried the 
contents to the dining table 
and, squaring his 
shoulders, set to work in 


real interest. There were 
cold potatoes and bread to 
go with the mutton and he 
washed them down with 
copious swigs from the 
bottle. The sumptuous 
feast and the generous 
fluids began t(» have their 
effect and as the uninvited 
guest rose from thi table, 
he was far removed from 



opened the aii'bag, 
scattered the currency and 
the other articles it 
containetl on the floor and 
left the house. Whether he 
actually sang his way into 
the night nobody could 
say, but it is quite possible 
that he did —The Hindu kV- 
Sriram, Coimbatore) 


GHAZIABAI): Honesty 
proved a curse for a 
worker who restored a bag 
containing two diamond 
necklaces. Singh said 
he found the bag lying near 
the portico of the mill 
where he works. The mill’s 
managing director had 
report(*dly lost the bag. 

The owner, however, did 
not seem too pleased. He 
sla])ped Uarshan Singh, 
called the ])olice,who beat 
him up. The.worker 
explained that his 
boss vvjjs amioy(*d at the 
publicity tli(* lost bag had 
creat(*(l- - 77/c Xoiiho'u 
India HainJea (Rajneesh 
Batra, Allahabad) 
m 

PARIIR: Little did the 
registrar realise that he 
was solemnising the 
marriage of two males 
when he register(*d the 
wedding of Abdullah with 
Suhara. The ‘honeymoon’ 
of the young couple came 
to an abrupt end when 
police intervened on a 
comf)laint from the ‘bricle’s 
mother' stating that her 



son wa^ missing. It was 
discovered that Suhara 
was a man, Lavan, in 
' disguise and they had been 
bosom friends w hile 
working in the Gulf. 

Lav an, who w as produced 
bcfoi’e a magistrate on a 
charge of impersonation, 
w'as i*(‘leas(*(i but Abdullah 
continu(*d to be 
interrogat<*d by the 
police— Times id India 
(Ram Dayal. New 
Delhi) 


•|’i;mn(;s 


• DIED: Jaidev, noted composer, of a cardiac arrest, 
in Bombay 

• RESIGNED : A.P. Veninteswaran, foreign secret- 
si^ since March 1986, following a remark made by the 
Prime Minister at a televiaed press confm^nce 

• APPOINTED: KJ*.S. McBon, ambassadorin Beij¬ 
ing, as new foreign secretary 

• APPOINTED: Kapii Dov NikhanJ. as captaiii of 
the Indian cricket team fw the test series against - 
Pakistan this winter 

- • HONOURED: Dr Sanjeevt Rao. former chairaian 
of Electrr)nics Commission and former deputy 
; jninister of department of electrons with Oiplbma d* 

. Honheour by the Council of Uie UniiMKnd^ of 
Technology and Medical Research 

• OUSTED: China’s Cornmunist Party chief lia 't . 

Yaatang, because of his Hb^alatmiOe .. ' " 






Prize Rs 30 for the entry given first 
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CHESS 


A crucial match can make or break a 
chessplayer. Spassky was never again quite 
the same force after his match against 
Fischer (nor in a sense was Fischer). It could 
be said that Hungarian grandmaster Zoltan 
Ribli has similarly suffered from the effects of 
hfs Candidates match defeat at the hands of 
Smyslov a couple of years ago. 

Ribli established his world ranking as a 
quick'thmking, cooFheaded master of 
counter attack, particularly severe on 
anybody who resorted to wayward or 
capricious play. The following game from the 
OHRA tournament in Amsterdam is one he 
would typically be expected to wrap up 
without breaking into a sweat Instead his 
play becomes unctiaracteristically hesitant 
and he allows White to launch a decisive 
offensive from nowhere. 

White L. Ljubievic. Black. Z. Ribli. Sicilian 
Defence - Naidorf Vanation Amsterdam 
1986. 

1 FM(4 P-0B4 2 li-KB3 

3 P-4^4 PxP 4 NxP I4-KB3 

5 I4<QB3I^-0R3 6 fr4CN5 P-K3 

7 P-B4 Q-N3 8 M-N3 B-4(2 

9 


Ribli 

(Back) 


Ljubojevi^ 
(WhilB) 
to move 


Dubious Normal and correct is 9 Q-B3 

9 ... F^4(R3! 10 BxN 

Unpleasant but forced. If 10 B-R4 NxKP! 

10 ... BxB 11 IM(R4 H-02 

12 0-4M> BxN 13 PxB N-B3 

14 

White's best chance to compensate for his 
wrecked position is to attack the black QP, 
hence this otherwise bizarre manoeuvre. 

14 .. B^2 15 P-B4 

If at once R(3H33 Black has B--N4. 

15 ... P-K4 16 P-KB5 Q-B3 




r HUi n IRi ^ iii 

O ■ j 

HI BglBAB J 


]jK n)(;K 


1 his IS one of those hands that seem difficult 
at first, but when you read the answer you 
will wonder why you didn't see it earlier. 

♦ Q65 

BK53 

♦ Q 10/5 

^KS2 

4k Q led 

#AJ1093 

BA9 74? 

♦ A 

4bA4 

South IS in Six Spades. *with no adverse 
bidding. West leads the queen of clubs and 
the simple thought is that, since you must 
lose a tnck in hearts, the contract is going to 
depend on the spade finesse. 


But you mustn’t leave it there Suppose 
the hearts are 4-1 will you then have any 
chance’ Not if West has the four hearts, but 
suppose East has four hearts and the spade 
king You must play tor this kind of 
distribution 

^ n r n 



♦ 065 
4PK53 

♦ 011)75 

♦ K82 


#6842 

H 

♦ K7 

APS 

W E 

4P0J106 

♦ K8432 

S 

♦ J96 

♦ 0J93 

♦ AJ 1093 
4PA974? 

♦ A 

4kA4 

♦ 10 7 65 


QII!Z_ 

QUESTIONS 

1. The black cat commandos are a part of 
which elite force? 

2. Whom did the historian Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar describe as "the 20th century 
rishn 

3. Herodotus was known as the father of 
history. Who gave him that title? 

4. Who IS called the Yuppie of steel? 

5. About whose paintings did the artist 
Benjamin Haydon say: "Varnished three 
times with different varnishes, and egged 
twice, and waxed perhaps within 24 
hours"? 

6. Where in India, is Vivekananda Hock? 


7. What in China, is called the iron rice 
bowl? 

8. Who or what is a dawk? 

9. How was Lord Stockton better known 
as? 

10. What IS the national flower of Au¬ 
stralia? 

11 Frank Sinatra is called 01' Blue Eyes. 
Who is called 01' Skinny Legs? 

12 What IS fairy money 

13. Jack the Ripper was the infamous 
murderer. Who was Jack the Dripper? 

isiuoissejd 

-xa pejisqe eq) ‘>too|)oj uos>|oep 
eoueiio Aq isnl spun euo Aeuoyy zi 


The hesitancy begins. Simple s 16,..(MX-0 
17 Rf3HJ3 B-B3 18 RxP RxR 19 RxR Q-Nb 
with d clear advantage. 

17 IMG PM(N4? 

A remarkable mtsiudgement. If Black was 
concerned to prevent the while advance P- 
N4-N5 then 17 .. P-KR4 was clearly the 
right approach 


_ DIAGRAM _ 

18 R-B5! PxBP 19 R(3H)3 

Suddenly White is winning because the black 
knight IS unprotected following his 17th 
move The threat of R-Q6 is decisive. 

19 ... P-B5 20 R-Q6 QxKP 

21 N-B5 22 (H^2 QxQ4 

23 R(l)xQ 24 R(2H)1 BxBP 

25 RxN B-N3 26 R-QS (Ml 

27 B-^3 K~«I2 28 PxP PxP 

29 RxB^ PxR 30 N-K6^ K 4t3 

31 NxR RxN 32 RxKP R-B7 

33 P-464 R-N7 34 B-4(2 Resigns 


MICHAEL STEAN 

(By arrangemom wlUi (he Ottamrvor) 


Having won the first tnck with the ace of 
dubs, you play ace of hearts and a low heart 
from hand. If West follows and the hearts are 
3 2 you will need the spade finesse As the 
cards lie. West will probably discard Then 
you win with the heart king, play a spade to 
the jack, and give up a heart; you wilt be able 
to ruff the fourth round and draw trumps 
And if West ruffs when you lead the second 
round of hearts you wiU be able to draw two 
rounds of trumps and ruff a heart whether 
East began with ^ K x or K x x. 


TERENCE REESE 

(By arrartgomoht with the Observer) 


UBLUM0N (nBd 11. 
■0UIBM 041 01. 

ueiiiLUoeyM piojbh 6 

U00M1 

<eq ui buiMpoiOS mq 9Aop e jo >)MeL{ 
B ) 0 u SI oqV 0 UO 0 UJOS JoieooAinbe uy '8 

'lUGlU 

-Ao|duj 0 p09)UBjen6 jo lueisAs oqi i 
’ijeujn>jBAue>| g 
spiouAey enqsor Jis 9 
uBLUjedns > 

’OJ0OIO -0 

•Aoy BjpuBMO ®linieJd BAjBqoy z 
'5pjBn0 Aipnoas leuoqeN i 
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CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 31 


15 Eastern support worker finds chic, (7) 

17 Fashionable tapering structure to take in'? (7) 

18 Heady disturbances not necessarily climatic. (11) 

22 Escale and Co. have been made to merge. (8) 

23 Student makes money and gains knowledge. (6) 

24 Lease about reverse call, not saying much. (8) 

25 Classifies most of 3 Down (6) 


1 Mud tie to be re-arranged, for lack of excitement. (6) 

2 Grant—for rebate? (10) 

3 Lowers, of French 25 Across. (8) 

4 Exile is lassoed going up on golf mound. (8) 

5 Grabs at bits of song, evidently. (6) 

7 Clump has loud note in expression of disapproval (4) 

8 Painter is a singular boy, on looking back. (4) 

12 Charming, or coming in? (10) 

13 Reflected, like life for the Lady of Shalott. (8) 

14 Each little sibling on the way up doggedly continues. (8) 
16 Nice beam constructed for atmosphere. (8) 

19 The others have alternative for exposition (6) 

20 Mark left by cliff? (4) 

21 Affected speech contains admission of inability, we see. (4) 


ACROSS 

4 Scatter the underworld, with endless furry skin. (6) 

6 In favour of oriental thoroughfare, pressman is covered with 
trees. (6) 

9 Material around collar, initially, is unruffled (6) 

10 Southern cereal, not wholly complete, is contemptuous. (8) 

11 Repaid regarding company politician, with 500 following 
directions. (11) 


Solution to Crossword No. 30 

ACROSS: 1 Scribbles Venerate 10 Sped 11 Incarcerated 13 Trance 14. Scrabble 

15 Adduces 16 Leaders 20 Diamante 22 Toxins 23 Cairn terrier 25 Odds 26 
Turnover 27 Industry 

DOWN: 2 Captured 3 Indian summer 4 Black eve 5 Everest 6. Endear 7 Cast 8 
Needless 12 Ambidextrous 15 Abdicate 17 Entwined 18 Roncador 19 Ferrari 21 
Native 24 Inro 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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DECCANFUARY 


MBR’s Big Broiber 

T he Tamil Nadu chief 
minister, M. Q. 
ttatnachandran, and the 
atate director*general of 
poUce, K. Mohandas, are 
made for each other. Not 
only do the two belong to 
die same Menon commun¬ 
ity of Kerala, the careers 
of the two have been 
closely inter-woven. 
Much of the success of 
MGR’s political career 
would not have been 
possible but for Mr 
Mohandas acting as his 
“eyes and ears". And Mr 
Mohandas owes bis 
meteoric rise in the state 
police hieraichyto the pat¬ 
ronage of MGR. 

It, therefore, came as a 
surprise when the Tamil 
Nadu government issued 
an order on 9 January 
compulsorily recalling 
Mr Mohandas from leave 
and giving him an in¬ 
nocuous position m the 
secretariat. (He had been 
asked to proceed on long 
leave on 26 December, 
1986.) Throughout MGR’s 
tenure as chief minister, 
Mr Mohandas had been 
his intelligence chief, 
first in the rank of DIG, 
then Additional IG, IG 
and finally DGP. It was in 


Safeguarding his 
films 

W ith the Andhra 
Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter, N. T. Rama Rao, hav¬ 
ing resumed his acting 
career and the film indus¬ 
try faced with video pira¬ 
cy, his Telugu Desam 
government has decided 
to introduce legislation to 
bring video pirates to 
bo(%Calling a meeting of 
KfP Telugu film produc- 
ers«t his Abids Road resi- 
{dende to Hyderabad, Mr 
jRao ndvised the 


Ql'to j>ril video rights 



K. UtetwndM: kMpIno > wtcb 


that capacity that Mr 
Mohandas disarmed the 
Sri Lanka Tamil militants 
in November last year 
without firing a single 
shot-—a feat which 
brought him kudos from 
far and near 
The publicity which 
came in the wake of dis¬ 
arming the militants had. 
embarrassed New Delhi 
which all along had main¬ 


tained that there were no 
armed camps of the Sri 
Lanka Tamils on Indian 
soil. The damage having 
been done, MGR wanted 
to plachte the Centre by 
publicly showing his dis¬ 
pleasure to Mr Mohandas. 
Asking Mr Mohandas to 
ppDceed on leave after di¬ 
vesting him as chief of 
the CID, and then cancell¬ 
ing his leave and posting 





him to a noft*{iitoetlditoI,« 
job two weeks later werit.^ 
lapped up by jchose pm! 
favourably disposed 
wards the controversial*! 
police officer What most I 
people failed to take note I 
of was that MGR, in his 
typical filntt style, had 
also arranged a stay of his 
own government order. 
All through this high dra¬ 
ma, Mr Mohandas re¬ 
mained unruffled. Even 
the petition challenging ; 
the government order 
was nled by his wife and : 
heir counsel was none 
other than MOR’s. i 
Whether the Centre was ! 
impressed by MGR’s I 
stage-managed drama or 
not, one can be sure that 
the chief minister, a high¬ 
ly suspicious man by na¬ 
ture, cannot survive for 
long in office without Mr 
Mohandas, who like a big ' 
brother, keeps a watcbfiu 
eye over the AIADMK 
flock. Like rats playing 
when the cat is away, the 
two weeks Mr Mohandas ' 
was holidaying in Kerala 
witnessed top AIADMK 
functionaries both within 
the MGR government and 
outside conspiring in sec¬ 
ret hideouts. His return to 
the state capital put an 
end to these goings-on. 


to anyone. 

According to the prop¬ 
osed Legislation, concur¬ 
rent powers would be 
given to officials of the 
departments of revepue, 
commercial taxes, in¬ 
formation and public rela¬ 
tions and the police to 
conduct raids on places 
exhibiting video filtns and 
to seize video sats for 
violating the Law. 

Once the legislation is ’ 
put on the statute books, 
Mr Hajma Hao can rest 
adsure^ that at least Ms j 
filihs would he free of * 
villed tdraev. ^ * 
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A man for three 
generations 

I S Kamlapati Tnpathi the 
only one to have served 
“three generations of 
Nehrus”'' After the recent 
meeting of SCOPE (Stand¬ 
ing Committee on Public 
Enterprises) m New Delhi 
one more name has 
emerged. While addres¬ 
sing the top managers, 
the PM said that he had 
drawn up a model memor¬ 
andum of understanding 
(MOU) of public sector 
units, under which the 
companies will become 
more accountable to the 
minister (as compared to 
their present subservi¬ 
ence to the bureaucrats) 
and while doing so he had 
taken the help of a public 
sector chief executive. 
Who was this man? 


More than his due? 

W hen A.P. Venkates- 
waran was appointed 
foreign secretary in April 
last year, it was well 
known that the Prime 
Minister was initially re¬ 
luctant to take him in. 
S.K. Singh was the 
favourite of a powerful 
lobby and Venkateswaran 
was offered the post of 
Indian ambassador in 
Moscow. When the new 
foreign secretary took 
over, some gave him six 
months’ time—it was said 
that he would not be able 
to pull on with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi for more than that. 
Venkateswaran was 
known for his frank com¬ 
ments. This was expected 
to make his functioning 
difficult. According to 
one version, when his te¬ 
nure ended abruptly, due 
to the PM’s comment at 
Vigyan Bhavan, his 
friends congratulated 
him for having lasted ten 
iiMMtths. 



V. Krishnamurthy 

Though the unassuming 
chairman of the Maruti 
Udyog and the Steel Au¬ 
thority of India Limited 
(SAIL), V. Krishnamur¬ 
thy, did not own up, it was 
soon known that the PM 
was referring to him. 


Krishnamurthy worked 
under Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in 1954-55 as a junior 
member of a task force 
comprising eminent per¬ 
sonalities like Homi 
Bhabha and Sir T. T. 
Krishnamachari, which 
laid the foundation of the 
nuclear power program¬ 
me. Under Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, he served as 
chairman of Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd and 
in the Janata days he be¬ 
came a secretary in the 
government. Today he is 
the only person to hold 
the top posts of two major 
public sector companies. 
Being a former secretary, 
Krishnamurthy can stand 
up against the bureaucra¬ 
cy. But will the MOU 
drafted by him be valid 
for the rest of the mana¬ 
gers? 


Arjun is still 
powerful 

H as communications 
minister Arjun Singh 
ceased to be effective in 
AICC matters? Though he 
IS no longer the vice- 
president, his recent role 
in Kerala affairs made his 
position clear. P.C. 
Chacko, the erstwhile 
state unit chief of the 
Congress(S), was being 
Ignored during the Prime 

Arjun Singh 



Minister’s Kerala visit. A 
hapless Chacko pointed 
out to the high command 
that if the former Con- 
gress(S) cadres were to 
be denied the opportuni¬ 
ties which were accorded 
to A.K. Antony’s men at 
the time of the Congres- 
s(A) merger, then he 
would be in an odd posi¬ 
tion. It was Arjun Singh’s 
intervention which pre¬ 
vailed at last. Chacko got 
his due during Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s visit. 

Klilygn OuKral^oily 



Video games 

T he spirits are low in the 
capital’s political cir¬ 
cles. The much awaited 
reshuffle, both in the par¬ 
ty and in the government, 
was predicted for IS 
January. Now faint whis¬ 
pers can be heard that 2 
February is the possible 
date. The person who 
dampened the spirit was 
none other than Rajiv 
Gandhi himself. In his 20 
I January press conference 
he categorically staled 
that all AICC general sec¬ 
retaries and joint secre¬ 
taries were .‘■till in their 
posts. Was this the real 
situation? Till the first 
week of January, it was 
anticipated that the PM’s 
mind would be known 
soon after his return from 
the Andamans, via Banga¬ 
lore. The date of finance 
minister V.P. Singh’s fall¬ 
ing ill—8 January—coin¬ 
cided with Rajiv Gandhi’s 
return to the capital. The 
two names which headed 
the reshuffle list were 
those of V.P. Singh and 
the minister of state for 
defence, Arun Singh Rajiv 
Gandhi apparently could 
not finalise the new team. 
Hence the reshuffle was 
put off. During V.P. 
Singh’s illness (by some 
coincidence he reap¬ 
peared around the same 
time as the reshuffle talk 
subsided) he did not leave 
his bungalow near the 
Prime Minister's house 
and it was said that he 
spent his time reading 
books and watching 
movies on video. And 
guess who sent him some 
choicest movies to watch 
during this period? It; was 
Arun Nehru, who lives ten 
houses away. Sihgh and 
Nehru have been ’* fre¬ 
quently meeting qf Idle. It 
is anybody’s gu^i #hat 
they discuss, ‘'r 

O.E. Nlzamtuldin'! ’ 
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When you pick up a Maxell tape, you pick up everything. 

Recent advances incorporated into our latest audio tape offer 
dvnamics that break through the sound barrier. 

Our newly developed video tapes offer stunning picture clarity. 
And both deliver magnificent reproduction, even after 500 plays. 
So don't just tap>e it — Maxell it 



Maxell producta are available wherever you go: 

Kuwait: Supplying Store Co. W.LL, RO. Box 1154-13012, Safal, 
Kuwait Tel: 2425367/8 

(Mar: AL-MUFTAH Trading & Contracting Co. W L.L., PO. Box 875, 
Doha, Qatar Tel: 321311 

SuHanata of Oman: Khimji Ramdas, P.O. Box 19. Muscat 
Sultanate of Oman Tel: 706075,796161,796493 

UAE: G&M International, P.O. Box 1129, Deira, DulDai, U.A.E 
Tel: 669000 

Saudi Arabia: AL-ASASYAH. Basic Electronics Co. Ltd., 

RO. Box 1402-31952, Al-Khobar, Saudi Arabia Tel: 8641180, 
8641470 


Bahrain: Green Salon, pq. Box 557, Bahrain 
Tel: 255503-250950 

Singapore: Amateur Photo Stores (Private) Ltd., 47 Hill Street 
#06-03, Singapore Chinese Chamber ol Commerce 
Industry, Singapore 0617 Tel: 3363722 

Hong Kong: Great Eastern Trading Co., Ltd., Ka Wah Bank 
Building, 14th Floor, 259-265, Des Voeux Road, C., Hong Kong 
!8i; 5-442036, 5-454818 

Sri Lanka: William Trading Co., P.O. Box 698, Colombo. 

Sri Lanka Tel: 22475 

Pakialan: Duty Free Shops (Private) Ltd., Rot No. 6. Block 7 & 
8, Jinnah Cooperative Housing Society, Shahrah-E-Faisai, 
Karachi. Pakistan Tel; 430153.430224 
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NV. More flian just 
a scooter. A status 
s^nbol among 
two-wheders. 


It isn t for nothing that people 
who distinguish true value set the 
NV apart from the ordinary 

A superb combination of world 
class know how, advanced features 
and unmistakably superior styling 
the NV IS one scooter that appeals 
to the fine taste of the quality 
conscious scooter buyer 
In every detail' 

No other scooter Is bulH to 
such tried and tested world 
standards. 

Today no other scooter than 
the NV has been so painstakingly 
researched upon, feature by feature 
to meet world-class standards of 
stability, safety nding comfort and 
durability 

Discover the NV value todayl 

So, before you invest your 
hard-earned money in any other 
scooter, see the LML Vespa 150 NV 
Feel Its distinct difference 



For the scooter buyer who 
understands better value-for-money, 
the NV stands way ahead of the rest. 
As a fine investment. 


Compare its outstanding features 
Think about the lasting value 
for-money it offers 

You II agree among all 
scooters here s the only one that 
stands apart 

As a true symbol of your status 



In our tradition of meeting specific 
customer needs, the NV comes in a 
3‘gear model too-the NV3-TRIDENV 




NV 
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vespaCof Company Limited A )oint venture of ^PlohiaMochines Lirmled and Pioggio of Holy 
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RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE: THE RELUCTANT CHIEF MINISTER 













































































CastmtSUPERTT 

Recommended by leading Indian and 
International two wheeler 
manufacturers 

castmiSUPBtrT 

You need only 20 ml * per litre of 
petrol Its specially balanced 
additives ensure 

* Easy kick start 

* Better pick-up 

* Lesser engine maintenance 

* More kms per litre 

Choose from sachets of 20 ml, and 
40 ml., or packs of 250 ml, 500 ml, 

1 lure and 5 litres. 

Available with leading spare part dealers. 



* During warranty period as recommended by the manufacturer 
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flavour of the coastal state. 
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Through a Glass 


Darkly 



The unfit hero 


T he cover story Through 
a glass darkly (18—24 
January), which dealt 
with the affairs of M.G. 
Ramachandran, was in¬ 
formative and thought- 
provoking. It does go to 
his credit that he remains 
active despite various ail¬ 


ments. But the best thing 
for him is to step down 
and let the party mem¬ 
bers elect a successor. 
The present CM can guide 
him, while taking better 
careof his health 
S. Ahmed Basha, 
Tiruvannamalai (TN) 

■ It is indeed surprising 
to learn how MGR, along 
with Jayalalitha, con¬ 
tinues to mesmerise the 
masses with deception. 
Even in Amol Palekar’s 
teleserial Naqab, the 
hero, Kumar, goes into 
self-exile with his nurse, 
to conceal his ailment. 
MGR’s greed for power is 
nauseating. Even more 
shocking is the manner in 
which the electorate of 
Tamil Nadu is voting a 
person, physically unfit to 
rule t()e state, back to 
power. It is high time the 
people of Tamil Nadu ex¬ 
ercised their franchise 


with sanity and intelli¬ 
gence. The national.par- 
ties should try to provide 
an alternative to regional 
parties like DMK and 
AIADMK. 

B. Ganesh, Jamshedpur 

■ MGR’s unique brand of 
charisma camouflages his 
insecurity, physical in¬ 
firmity and political in¬ 
competence. I fail to 
understand how MGR 
still remains in the lime¬ 
light despite his de¬ 
teriorating health. MGR 
lives the role of a real life 
hero. People admire and 
hero-worship him. He is a 
cult figure in Tamil Nadu. 
People have thrust dicta¬ 
torship on MGR and the 
ailing chief minister dons 
it under a cloak of demo¬ 
cracy. His word is the law 
and there is no one to 
oppose him. The sep¬ 
tuagenarian superstar 
should call it a day for the 


sake of better administra¬ 
tion and for the sake of 
political stability in Tamil 
Nadu. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, 
Bangalore 

■ It is evident that MGR 
has won the confidence of 
poor people by introduc¬ 
ing free micPday meals in 
schools, and many other 
welfare schemes. He has 
won the hearts of his peo¬ 
ple by distributing food 
and clothes among them, 
especially during floods 
or droughts. His over¬ 
whelming popularity is 
also due to the fact that he 
was a brilliant actor in his 
time. But the way MGR is 
forcing out the top offi¬ 
cials from their positions 
smacks of dictatorship. It 
will be appreciated if 
MGR-steps dowh and 
hands over power to a 
more suitable person. 

B.N. Bose, Jamshedpur 


Forms of protest 


The sorry state of sports 


he report on The re- 
emergence of Sharad 
Joshi (11—17 January) 
was interesting. Howev¬ 
er, the new agit-prop 
weapon of rasta-roko, in¬ 
troduced and made effec¬ 
tive by Sharad Joshi, is 
quite different from the 
All Assam Students' Un¬ 
ion’s (AASU) rasta-roko. 
On a call given by the 
AASU, the entire district 
and state administration 
“warn” everyone against 
venturing out, even if it 
means hampering the 
functioning of industries 
in priority sectors. The 
AASU has only to “show” 
a few children playing on 
the roads to prove that the 
rasta-roko was peaceful. 
They do not have to waste 
their efforts in arranging 
“bullock carts and anim¬ 
als” to block the traffic. I 
think agitators all over 
the world should utilise 
this form of protest and 




give up the form of pro¬ 
test as propagated by 
Sharad Joshi. And we 
must thank the past and 
present members of 
AASU who spearhead 
such popular “move- 
•ments”. The only condi¬ 
tion for success, of 
course, is that the govern¬ 
ment must cooperate and 
the people must “obey” 
when they are “peaceful¬ 
ly” told to remain indoors. 
Suni), Calcutta 
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i t is obvious that our per¬ 
formance in sports is 
due to lack of good 
coaching, partiality in 
selection and various 
other similar reasons 
(Why do we do so badly in 
sports, 18—24 January). 
Besides, veteran players 
are hardly included in the 
teams—or, even if in¬ 
cluded, are not allowed to 
play. For instance, in the 
just concluded Indira 
Gandhi Memorial Gold 
Cup Hockey Tournament 
at Delhi, a veteran player 
like Subramanian was 
only allowed to play on 
the last day when his per¬ 
formance was highly 
appreciated. Moreover, 
the reason for excluding 
Md Shaheed from our 
hockey team is also un¬ 
known. Is this not one of 
the factors responsible 
for our defeat? 

K.K. Nair, Patnagarh 
(Orissa) 



■ The article delineated a 
complex picture of our 
sports scene. Lack of in¬ 
tegrity, patriotism and 
sportsmanship in our 
sports administrators 
play a major role in bring¬ 
ing about an Indian deba¬ 
cle in most international 
meets. So long such 
dilapidated conditions 
prevail, India will never 
make it to the top. We 
should follow the example 
of China, who did not take 
part in the Olympic 
Games since 19S2, and 
then emerged at the sixth 
position in the Los 
Angeles Olympics. India 
did not even win a single 
gold medal on that occa¬ 
sion. The government of 
India should stop Indian 
participation in interna¬ 
tional meets until such 
time when India can 
prove its worth. 

S. Hussoin, Dibrugarh 
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The horrors of addiction 


Army afCEiirs 


f ye of the needle (11—17 
January) poses a very 
pertinent question Is it at 
all possible to eradicate 
the drug menace from our 
country^ It is true that so 
long as notorious drug- 
pushers like Mama re 
main in business, we can¬ 
not expect a positive re¬ 
sult The government 
should carry out proper 
propaganda against the 
use of drugs The TV 
films on this topic should 
proiect the horrors of 
addiction more realisti 
cally Plantations produc 
mg narcotics should be 
discouraged even if it 
means loss of state re 
venue 

JR Laroiya NOIDA(UP) 

■ It IS with profit if not 
pleasure chat I read the 
article The dangers of 
drug addiction can hardly 
be ovei-emphasised In 
my opinion, nothing plays 
such havoc with a man’s 
life as the addiction to 
drugs It IS gi atifying to 
learn that, though late, 
the go\ ernment is trying 
to combat drug addiction 
MukundaP Biswas, 
Jalpuiguri 

■ The article deserves the 
attention of all- especial 
ly school and college stu¬ 
dents, their parents and 
teachers Drugs are free¬ 
ly available in the streets 
of Calcutta, Delhi, etc, 
mainly due to Pakistani 
drug-runners who have 
moved their base of op¬ 
erations to India Drug 
laws were extremely lax 
in India even a few years 
ago—the punishment 
amounted to just a few 
years of imprisonment’ A 
new law came into exist¬ 
ence m November *85 pre¬ 
scribing severe punish¬ 
ment to drug-runners 
But, as in the case of simi¬ 
lar legislations, it is the 
petty vendors who often 


get punished while the 
drug kings or queens car 
ry on their trade Unless 
the business bosses are 
put into jails and the \ a 
nous agencies mobilised 
to fight the menace are 
sufficiently staffed and 
properly equipped, the 
problem of drug addiction 
cannot be solved 
VN Narayanaswamy 
Madras 



A victim of drugs 


■ It was really very 
shocking to learn that 
dangerous drugs like he 
roin, brown sugar, smack, 
opium and morphine are 
penetrating into every 
strata of societv m our big 
cities and towns More se¬ 
rious is the fact that such 


addiction is crippling our 
younger geiieiation, the 
future of our country It is 
high time that the govern 
ment took bold steps to 
check this menace The 
laws and punishments re 
latmg to drug offences 
should be made more 
practical and effective 

Pramod Mohapatra, 
Bhubaneswar 

■ There is a reference to 
Ramesh Sharma’s TV 
documentary on drug 
addiction in the article I 
do not recall having seen 
It Can you please let me 
know when it was 
screened> 

Bikash Mukherjee, 
Calcutta 

Toosbar Pandit replies: 
The documentary, Great 
Brown Sugar Menace. 
which can be regarded as 
the first senous study of 
the problem is yet to be 
screened Ramesh Shar 
ma who caused npples 
with his film New Delhi 
Times shared his exten¬ 
sive knowledge and ac¬ 
quaintances with us and 
some of the quotes used in 
the article have been pro 
vided by him to highlight 
the nature and extent of 
drug addiction in India 


T he article, In defence of 
human rights (11—-17 
January) was a real eye- 
opener There is a lot of 
talk about human rights 
woi Idwide, but in our own 
country hardly any im¬ 
portance IS given to such 
things The conditions 
prevailing in the army, as 
mentioned in the article, 
are true tor the air force 
as well To better the 
situation, I have d few 
suggestions 

• Whenever a soldiei puts 
up any complaint against 
his commanding officer, 
he should be attached to 
some other unit nearby 
• The soldier should be 
able to take his complaint 
directly to the second in- 
command 

• The coin t martial proc 
edures should be made 
equivalent to those of the 
state high courts T he vic¬ 
tim should have the liber¬ 
ty to appeal to the Sup 
reme Court against the 
court martial decision 
A S Gupta, New Delhi 

■ It was heart rending to 
read about the sordid 
goings on within oui 
army set-up It is indeed 
ironical that men who 
have undertaken the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting 
the dignity honour and 
integrity of the country 
are driven from pillar to 
post to secure their basic 
rights and justice Courts 
constituted within the 
army set-up are responsi¬ 
ble for maintaining disci¬ 
pline But, unfortunately, 
these courts are misused 
by senior army officers to 
brow-beat and silence 
junior officers who ques¬ 
tion the nefarious activi¬ 
ties of their seniors or 
voice their grievances 
against them This is 
clearly a travesty of jus¬ 
tice i 

D.S Heg^, Bombay 
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w. have brought down empires We 
shall compel Pretoria to submit 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 

"We are one country, one nation, one 
people 

President Zail Singh 

e are still sulyects of Nepal 
GNLF president Subash Ghising 


X am not the stuff of which the Prime 

Ministers are made of 

J&K chief minister Farooq Abdui lah 

I am not a man of iron, I am a man of 
passion, of flesh and blood 
Dismissed Chinese leader Hu Yaobang 
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JL play to win matches, not to create 
records 

Cricketer Kapil Dev 

In public life, at very crucial nkiments, 
one has to go by one’s conscience 

Defence minister V.P. Singh 

« 

I was never enamoured of Doordarshan— 
even their hathrooms stink 
TV star Shaft Inamdar 

If Calcutta IS dying, then all other cities 
are dying 

German author Gunter Grass 

^/Ers Indira Gandhi had viskm 
Menaka GaiIdhi 
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KuLTat questions/ 
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Hegde was. of course, 
well known, but better in 
Karnataka. His fame had 
been acquired as an effi¬ 
cient finance minister of 
Karnataka, but carried 
with It an image oi a play¬ 
boy prone to salacious | 
scandals. 

Turning back the pages 
of history, the now 
bearded and khadi kurta- 
pajama-jacket-clad. 

Hegde says, “Yes, I used 
to socialise and I even 
went in more for suits and 
bush shirts. I was consi¬ 
dered well-dressed. But ^ eh««ir- ai»kh« 

the behaviour of a person chandr. sh«kh«r 

changes according to his age, don’t standing and 
you think so? The responsibility one drawn by peo 
has as a finance minister or just a his task was 
minister are different from that of a the establishn 
chief minister. As a minister one raj institution 
has more time and a lot more free- i important prc 
dom of movement and socialising is ! the people it 
possible Now I have neither time or election mani 
freedom. I also learnt a lot during j^r Hegde, i 
my detention in the Emergency IVI pains toe; 
period. It sobers you down. You meant in his i 
reflect on life and the past during | graph editor 
the long hours before you, away up, according 
from ypur friends and relations, was asked wt 
PsychologifRlly you are a different next since ht 
person. Being in detention has a plished what 
transforming quality and perhaps do. And this 
this has affected my behaviour. The convey; “I fi 
transformation was not merely Karnataka) or 
sartorial." pose: to fill 

After the anti-climactic end of the absolute majo 
Janata rule in Delhi, Ramakrishna government. 1 
Hegde was born again but with {iolitics. After 
vastly enhanced power and pre- was asked to i 
stige, in the crucible of the chief chief ministei 
ministership of Karnataka. So the that triggerei 
stir created by his staterifent to The that I am ieav 


Telegraph in the 
third of last Novem¬ 
ber, that he wanted 
quit Karnataka 
and go over to the 
national political 
scene for greater 
glories there, was 
not disproportion¬ 
ate at all. 

Now there is talk 
that he might be the 
opposition's pres¬ 
idential candidate 
with Gyani Zail 
Singh’s term near¬ 
ing to a close. Mr 
Hegde himself, 
however, dismisses 
it as a iqisunder- 


f 


standing and misplaced inference 
drawn by people when he said that 
his task was practically over with 
the establishment of the panchayati 
raj institution, the last and the most 
important programme promised to 
the people in the Janata Party’s 
election manifesto. 

M r Hegde, in fact, is taking great 
pains to explain exactly what he 
meant in his interview to The Tele¬ 
graph editor M. J. Akbar. It came 
up, according to Mr Hegde, when he 
was asked what he intended to do 
next since he felt he had accom¬ 
plished what he had set himself .to 
do. And this is what he wanted to 
convey; "I feel I came here (to 
Karnataka) only for a specific pur¬ 
pose: to fill a void. We have an 
absolute majority now and a strong 
government. I might go to national 
{iolitics. After all, I was there till I 
was asked to come to Karnataka as 
chief minister. It is this statement 
that triggered off the Speculation 
that I am leaving immediately. It is 

---also a coincidence 

k that I had suggested 

i : ] I around the same 

^ i ■ I time, that in the 
,:; ,! I light of the experi- 

K».?.!' i \!. j ence pf the working 
Ai' j Si of the system of 
tel *tV UI! • government we 
jU have had so far in 

Mf the country, there 

should be a natibnal 
debate on the de- 
sirability of change 
in the present sys- 
tem. I specifically 
.stated that the pres- 
■■PIIHHI idential system was 
needed as we have 
t n, an established truly 
iiiii federal system and 


so there has to be decen¬ 
tralisation of power. But 
unfortunately, those two 
points were given the go¬ 
by.” 

Mr Hegde also brushed 
aside suggestions that he 
was making a bid for the 
presidentship. He said his 
hectic touring from Kash- 
I mir to Kerala were all by 
previous commitments. 
Kashmir was a long prom¬ 
ised holiday to his grand¬ 
daughter and the other 
places were commit¬ 
ments he could not fulfil 

-earlier because of the 

panphayat elections. 

Nevertheless, Mr Hegde is not in 
the least hesitant to discuss the 
proposal of a presidential form of 
government for India In the pre¬ 
sent system, he reflects the office of 
.^he President was only decorative. 
;.He was a nominal head, therefore, 
the speculation that I may make a 
bid fqr office is apparently unfound¬ 
ed. But it is necessary,” says Hegde 
in the same breath, “that the opposi¬ 
tion parties must be united even 
though the post is only symbolic, so 
that it could pave the way for lasting 
unity among the opposition parties. 
And it would not be difficult to 
win...” 

He refused to comment on the 
possibility of his being the opposi¬ 
tion’s choice as he said it was purely 
hypothetical, premature and might 
affect opposition unity at this stage. 
However, he was ready to admit 
that if an opposition candidate is 
sent to Rashtrapathi Bhavan it 
would result in a shot in the arm for 
the opposition and create a psychol¬ 
ogy that would make them work 
better together. It would also have a 
healthy influence on the govern¬ 
ment itself in a sense that there is 
someone to question them. Today 
special planes are sent to wherever 
the President is with a messenger 
and he is made to sign papers. “I do 
feel that the present system has 
proved inadequate for the last four 
decades. On the one side there is 
degeneration of one-party rule to 
almost a one-party system, what is 
more dangerous is that even this 
one party in a real sense is non¬ 
existent. It does not have a body or 
mind. Its structure is ad hoc. During 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s time notwith¬ 
standing the disdain and contempt 
for party units and people constitut- 
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ing these units she never failed to 
perform the rituals of having AICC 
meetings and parliamentary board 
meetings or Congress Wording 
Committee meetings. She showed at 
least courtesy to these institutions. 
This is not happening today. It is 
degenerating into a one-man sys¬ 
tem." But, he insisted, there should 
be a nation-wide serious debate on 
the presidential system so that 
there is no scope for the present 
Prime Minister to convert himself 
into a President like Mrs Sirimafb 
Bandaranaike did in Sri Lanka. ' 
In the last 40 years, said Hegde, 
the system even failed to create a 
national alternative that’is credible 
and strong. In fact, it actually pre¬ 
vented the growth through misuse 
and centralisation of power. Mrs 
Gandhi, for instance, never allowed 
an opposition government to sur¬ 
vive without pulling it down through 
defections or by hook or by crook. 
Referring to the abortive Janaia 
attempt at ruling the countri^, 
Hegde said, “I agree that our own 
colleagues were selfish and stupid 
and lost a golden historic oppor¬ 
tunity ’ 


E ven today the process of neutra¬ 
lising the opposition goeo on, he 
said. Take Farooq Abdullah. He was 
an active party of the opposition. 
“Now, he has an understanding with 
the ruling party. We are, however, 
still good friends. I had met him 
briefly and he explained why he had 
to take this decision and I might 
have taken the same decision if 1 
was in his place.” 

About Shared Pawar, Mr Hegde 
said he could not understand 
Pawar’s antipathy to Chandra 
Shekhar. “Shared, during the last 
two-three years was unhappy with 
Chandra Shekhar and I never had 
the opportunity to know why. But 
there are no two closer parties than 
the Janata and the Congress(S). I’ve 
seen Charan Singh and Morarji and 
there is an in-built incompatibility 
between them. But I’ve watched 
Chandra Shekhar and Pawar and 
they seemed chums. The incompati¬ 
bility in the opposition today is not 
so much ideological as personal.” 

Asked how this impression got 
around that he would join the Con¬ 
gress after Sharad, Hegde said, 
Sharad, perhaps, wanted more bar- 


C^MRCI^ AGAINST tl|E CM 
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Corruption chargoi i^tAlnst 
VliniG; and my ^utiono 
be tbere as iQiig as there is Bgn- 
garappa and Suhhflaiii’*, saye 
Ranwkrishna Hegde whp has 
Iwen the subject Of A'harrage of 
charges from these two pojiti* 
dans. “I feel sorry for them,” 
mys Hegde, "because of their 
incurable animosity towards 
me.” But he neverthdess takes 
' time out todeny thecharges. His 
' muftaier runs a ttpvel agency 
. iahich, it 

fweliunent bpshiMS is routed 
„ she earns huge conmtso 
' afensltoin Indian Alrlh^ 
fa ridmulonst” buiwts oat Mr 
. you ean. sifa the 

mi be9imim.d^ imjm 
Gh-sgMfal‘#dy;^Mi|^^ wto, 
lIlMMi atuB^ .ha fttefe if . abfti bis 
from 





pw gsapieg 
‘dliRiiBriilBr 


^ “My daughters wanted to be 
Jndependmit mtd earn .their own 
i living. MV other daughter is an 
iotenor decorator. I nave never 
hiven her any government busi¬ 
ness. In fact; the chief minister’s 
Cfflce. Krishna (near the Ashoka 
Hotel), was originally Oundu 
Bho’s ofH^ hnd my dat^hter 
decorated it when I was no one in 
me stete.; . 

"Bhardt, my son, who is mar¬ 
ried tC e'Kajastheni girl, is the 
one egainst whom Subbaiah has 
brought a, charge of CnrrjuptiCn. 
He says that he to<dc. two and a 
bMf of rupees f^m a lady 
to get hmr kon admitted to a 
ihe#Cal college. i!fow anyone 
wnepays <me and ahdlf fakhs as 
oamtadon- fees gets admission 
ofndally. so wpore ig the need 
dPg-someone to pay |ta-two and a 
- half Ukha . for. admisalonf 
,Ae<iopdl k»g to Su Wfaiahito was . 


gaining power with Rajiv Gandhi 
and that is why he must have spread 
the impression that “I too may join 
the Congres.s I can never think of 
joining the Congress. I believe there 
must be two parties if democracy 
should be allowed to grow on heal* 
thy lines. I am a democrat by con¬ 
viction, I am in the opposition so my 
I responsibility is to strengthen the 
; opposition. Anyone who weakens 
I the opposition is doing a disservice 
I to the country.” 

Asked how he could strengthen 
I the kind of opposition parties that 
I are growing today with the Pranab 
! Mukherjees, Gundu Raos and Mena- 
, ka Gandhis, Mr Hegde said, “1 don’t 
I want to name but I agree the opposi* 
i tion should be slightly more credi- 
' ble. We cannot build a party with 
viable credibility if we add people 
who have lost credibility or have 
’ none and I won’t mention names. As 
for Menaka, 1 did say as compared 
to others she was actually not in- 
i volved in the Emergency excesses. 

Her husband was and he is no more. 

I She has a certain credibility. Our 
; people in Uttar Pradesh tell me that 
she has a cadre consisting of ail 
communities. In that context I said, 
if we could take Babuji, J^ahuguna, 
Satpathy and a host of others what 
sin has she committed? About Antu- 
lay too I have nothing against him 
personally, but first the courts will 
have to clear him of charges. But 
one thing is certain, people want a 
choice of an alternative to Congress. 
The situation at that time gave birth 
to the Janata Party. It was a product 
of history and it admittedly failed 
because of irreconcilable differ¬ 
ences.” 

Hegde also said, “The suggestion 
I made, therefore, is that if we are 
unable to give the people an alterna¬ 
tive choice in the form of a party, 
perhaps, we can offer them an 
alternative in terms of individual, a 
presidential system.” 

Since this correspondent’s talks 
with him, Mr Hegde asserted at a 
function in Bombay on Republic 
I Day, “Some people said I was going 
I to plunge into national politics but 
they forget that Karnataka is also a 
part of the country and I need not go 
to Delhi to join the national poli¬ 
tics.” Too true. With his provocative 
statements and counter-statements 
Mr Ramakrishna Hegde has entered 
national politics with a bang-’-from 
his base in Bangalore. 

Tdih/Bmmthn 
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When 

PRINCES 

FALLOUT 


The split in the royal family 
of Udaipar has led to a 
heated leyal battle. Who will 
inherit the fahidoiis treasures'^ 

L ike his 76 illustrious ances¬ 
tors, Mahendra Sini^h, son of 
Maharana Bhagwal Singh, 
was “crowned” Maharana of 
Udaipur (Mewar) at a raaj 
; tilak ceremony at the Shambhu 
! Niwas palace on 19 November, 1986. 
It was a ceremony with a differ¬ 
ence, one that none of his proud 
ancestors including Maharana Pra- 
tap Singh, who defied the might of 
the Miighals under Akbar at Hal- 
dighati abjjut four centuries ago, 
would have been 
proud of. The 
li a s t i 1 y - 
organised affair 
was only another 
skirmish in the 
recent royal bat¬ 
tle being fought 
b > the I' u 1 1 n g 
family of Mewar 
This time, the 
battle as in the 
case of the 
Jaipur family 
(vSuNi)AY 25-31 January, 1987) is be¬ 
tween brothers and will not throw 
up any winners or heroes. Unlike 
the bloody battles fought for centur¬ 
ies on the plains of Rajputana by 
their ancestors, to save their king¬ 
dom, their womenfolk and their peo¬ 
ple, this battle is for the control of 
the family fortune: incredible 
riches and vast stretches of valu¬ 
able real estate. 

Mahendra Singh’s royal anoint¬ 
ment, with the help of a few over- 
zealous jaf^irdars, was only a de¬ 
sperate gambler’s last throw. His 
father, in his will, had debarred him 
for enteriitg the palace and partly 
cut himif f his inheritance. The raaj 
frlalb^remony of Mewar’s newly- 






Prince Arvind Singh: favourite son? 


installed “phantom emperor” was 
devoid of the traditional pomp and 
ceremony. In fact, his supporters 
even broke into the palace after 
which the police intervened and the 
palace was sealed off under orders 


from the city magistrate. 

Mahendra Singh’s initial skir¬ 
mishes were with his father—who 
received a sum of Rs 10 lakhs as a 
part of the privy purse disburse¬ 
ments from the government every 
year—over household matters and 
the family’s business affairs. Over 
the years, the differences only 
widened, till they became irrecon- 
ciliable. It was then time, decided 
Mahendra Singh, the crown prince, 
to leave for Bombay and continue 
his battle against his father from 
there. His first sabre-thrust came in 
April 1983 w^hen he sued his father 
m the court of the district judge, 
Udaipur. Bhagw’at Singh, felt 
Mahendra, as head (karta) of the 
Hindu Undivided Family (HUF), 
had in “total disregard of the family 
tradition, name and reputation” 
squandered the family wealth, 
“bringing disgrace to the family of 
Mewar. “Armed with his father’s 
declaration that some tracts of land 
and some buildings were part of the 
HUF property, he demanded his 
share. 

Bhagwat Singh’s declaration 
that he, by “oversight and ignor¬ 
ance”, had treated the property in- 


The Shambhuniwas Palace, Udaipur; (Inset) a tent pitched by the police to keep Intruders away 
















herited from his father as individual 
property instead of being custodian 
of the property belonging to the 
family, and sold a number of build¬ 
ings, some family heirlooms and 
nine lakh grams of silver, had only 
led to another outburst from his son; 
“My father is an utterly irresponsi¬ 
ble person who has misappropriated 
large sums of cash and jewellery 
belonging to the Hindu united fami¬ 
ly.” The charges included: 

• The unlawful sale of the Champa-,, 
bagh palace and garden. 

• The transferring of the HUF propi, 
erty to the Manav Dharam Trust. 

• The misappropriation of jewel¬ 
lery worth Rs 10 lakhs and gold and 
silver utensils. 

Mahendra Singh’s suit against 
his father, ostensibly to safeguard 
the interest of the children was only 
the beginning. He is now contesting 
about SO cases with his younger i 
brother Kumar Arvind Singh and,* 
other family members. But th^ first 
case came as a rude shock to Bhag- 
wat Singh, who passed away in 
November 1984. "The filing of the 
suit has not hurt me in the least but 
the amount of lies told or fabricated 
by him has hurt me beyond mea- 


(Left) Lake Palace Hotel, Udaipur 




The City Palace. Udaipur 

sure,” he had said. His retaliation 
had been swift: “My elder son, 
Maharaj Kumar Mahendra Sing¬ 
hs.has not come upto expectations 
and his dishonest nature is bound to 
bring reflections on the great tradi¬ 
tions of the family and the name of 

1 am the executor of my 
father’s will and I can't be 
dishonest with someone 
who trusted me and is no 
longer alive. 

ArviniI Singh 

the Maharana,” he wrote m his will. 
“The institution of Maharana, the 
name of the family and the various 
trusts and responsibilities attached 
to it will not be safe in his hands (as 
he) still lives in a world of unreality 


i jewellery was given to the trust, the 
princess annd the younger prince. 

I The Maharana's equity shares in the 
i Lake Palace Hotel and Motels Pvt 
I Ltd and the Lake Shore Hotel Pvt 
Ltd were given mainly to Arvind 
Singh, Yogeshwari Kumari and 
Mahendra Singh’s son Vishwarji 
Singh. 

In his reply to his son's charges, 
the Maharana stated that he was the 
absolute owner of the properties of 
his father and that the rules of 
Hindu United Family rule did not 
apply in this case. He added, howev¬ 
er, that certain properties were de¬ 
clared HUF properties on the 
advice of Mahendra Singh and 
Arvind Singh in consultation with 
legal advisors to reduce taxes. This 
arrangement was a mistake, he 
observed. Had he been misapprop¬ 
riating the HUF property? “It was 
Mahendra Singh who mismanaged 


I 

I 




and has failed to understand that all 
men are equal and compassionate 
and that human relationships are 
the biggest attributes of nature,” he 
added. 

The Maharana created seven 
family trusts to “discharge the 
duties and responsibilities to 
humanity in general and to the peo¬ 
ple of Mewar in particular.” All his 
immovable properties were placed j 
with his Mewar Institution Trust 1 
which has as its trustee his younger 
son Maharaj Kumar Arvind Singh, 
and his daughter Yogeshwari i 
Kumari as chairperson. The family 


his life doing nothing useful and 
frittered away the money entrusted 
to him,” he had said. He also deman¬ 
ded that his elder son return the 
money given to him for the benefit 
I of his two children. Mahendra Singh 
was given over Rs 20 lakhs which he 
had misappropriated, he claimed 
and demanded it back so that a trust 
could be formed for Mahendra 
Singh’s two children. The counter¬ 
claim was restricted to Rs two 
lakhs. But Bhagwat Singh also 
added that if his elder son accepted 
the counter-claim as his father’s last 
will within one month of its filing. 
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the executors would not be permit¬ 
ted to drop rhe charges. Bhagwat 
Singh’s la.st gesture of reconcilia¬ 
tion was not accepted. After his 
death, the court-battle has only in¬ 
tensified. 

M ahendra Singh still insists that 
his father was the karta of the 
family which comprised his father, 
his mother Sushila Kumari, (who 
was not on speaking terms with her 
husband), the senior Rajmata Virad 
Kunwar Sahiba, the junior Rajmata, 
and the two sons, Mahendra and 
Arvind. And though he had always 
maintained that his grandfather 
Maharana Bhupal Singh was the last 
Maharana of Mewar, he attempted 
to crown himself on 19 November, 
1986. Does he believe in automatic 
succession? Yes and no, he says. 
“Since the year 1949, there is no¬ 
thing like automatic succession. But 
the title Maharana is a part of 
ancient tradition. The title can nev¬ 
er be divided, it is the only thing 
which cannot be subject to any law, 
though the property, is, and is there¬ 
fore divisible,” he says. 

Meanwhile, Arvind Singh, the 
younger son, armed with his 
father’s will is in full possession of 
the family property. Litigation, he 
feels, is a time-consuming and ex¬ 
pensive job. “If court cases are 
thrust upon me, 1 can’t help it. I am 
the executor of my father’s will and 



Maharana Bhupal Singh 


I can’t be dishonest with someone 
who trusted me and is no longer 
alive. Nor can I change the will of 
the law,” he told Sunday. His 
brother, he feels, never accepted his 
father as the Maharana even though 
the government of India recognised 
that. “He challenged this in the 
court of law even during my 
father’s lifetime. Now he wants me 
to recognise him as Maharana. How 
is it possible? He wants a share in 
the royal assets under the Hindu 
law and wants to usurp the rest in 
the capacity of Maharana,” he de¬ 
clares. “But the parliament of this 
country has scrapped all titles and 
the title has no sanctity now,” he 



says. Wasn’t he Bhagwat Singh’s 
favourite son? “That is absolutely 
wrong. Even though he was unhap¬ 
py with Mahendra Singh, he did not 
bestow everything on me. He has 
not given the ownership of his prop¬ 
erty to an individual. What has he 
given me? Only responsibilities.” 

While his father was alive and 
even after his demise, says Arvind 
Singh, efforts were made to settle 
the matter amicably. Mahendra 
Singh, however, turned down all the 
overtures. His argument: if any par¬ 
ty did not agree to the award given 
by the arbitrators he could still go to 
court for a final settlement. So an 
amicable settlement is a waste of 
time. 

Mahendra Singh, because he 
has gone to the courts, remains the 
unpopular one in the family. “He is, 
in fact, confused and does not know 
what he wants and what he is 
saying,” says Arvind Singh. Giving 
an example, Arvind Singh says that 
his brother was a paid director and 
executive of the Lake Palace Hotel 
and Motels Pvt Ltd, one of the finest 
hotels in the country with a turnov¬ 
er of Rs two crores. The company 
was floated in 1967-68 wiith a capit¬ 
al of Rs 20 crores and with Mahen¬ 
dra Singh having 421 of the 3,140 
shares. At that time, some property 
belonging to the family was trans¬ 
ferred to the company. Today, 
almost IS years later, Mahendra 
Singh has hied a petition in the 
Rajasthan High Court alleging mis¬ 
management and misappropriation 
of property. “Why did he not raise 
the point when he was the paid 
director of the company?" asks 
Arvind Singh. 

Today, the legal battles which 
have been continuing for the last 
four years have reached a standstill. 
The property, despite the con¬ 
tinuing battles in court appears, 
unofficially at least, to have been 
divided. And the two brothers, in¬ 
heritors of the proud tradition of 
valour as well as immense riches 
stand divided. The elder son, 
Mahendra Singh, has crowned him¬ 
self Maharana of Mewar but has no 
control over the family fortunes. 
'The assets of the royal house of 
Mewar remain with the younger son 
Arvind Singh, who is a mere 
"princeling”. The royal blood-feud 
is likely to continue bringing no 
glory to either the two heirs or to 
the house of Mewar. 
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KELTRON TV 
IT SIMPLY 
ABSORBS YOU 

Switch on your Keltron TV And forset the 
world around you 

Because the people on a Keltron TV are as real 
and as alive as you are! 

So w^iether you're watchins your favourite 
serial-show or a sood film on Doordarshan. 
All you will see is clarity Crisp, live reception 
You will of course hear the clearest sound. 

It's more absorbins on a Keltron IV. 
That’s because every part in a Keltron TV is 
carefully chosen Most of them are made at 
Keltron And lots of Keltron parts make the 
finest TVs of other successful brands too 
And you can have the Keltron advantase all 
over the country Because of a nationwide 
service back-up. Covering every town and city 
If that's not enough, talk to someone who 
owns a Keltron TV If he’s watching one, 
chances are he might not hear you. 

He will be so absorbed* 



Kcr«l« suite 
EIcctionICB 
Dcvelopiiicfit 
CcNrporatloii UmlUd, 

Consumer Electronics 
Division, 

Sasthamangalam 
Trivandrum 695 010. 

Tcl-63106 

Branch Offices: 

Ahmedat>ad; 

Tel 463664 

Bangalore: Tel: 564492, 
564528 

Bombay: Tet: 4927447, 
4927448 

Calcutta: Tel: 245654, 
299069 

Hyderabad: Tcl* 68657 
Madras: Tel; 452310 
New Delhi: Te): 5722602, 
5723060 

Trivandrum: Tel: 60241 

Area Offices: 

Bhopal: Tel; 66354 

Calicut: Tel: 61460 
Cochin: Tel: 354560 
Guwahatl: Tel: 31541 
Madurai: Tel: 43746 
Patna: Tel; 63274 
Virag: Tel; 65392 
Service Centres In all 
nMyoreWes* 
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NEWSWATCH 


B eautiful Delhi is today 
at war with an invisi¬ 
ble enemy. Even as traf¬ 
fic is constantly held up to 
allow the Prime Minister 
or the President to drive 
at a safe distance from 
the gunsights of would-be 
assassins, hundreds of 
policemen, National 
Security Guards and Spe¬ 
cial Protection Group per- 
sonnel, armed with 
machineguns, keep watch 
not only over the offices 
and residences of VVIPs 
and VIPs but also the 
venues of the functions 
they attend. Mobile pat¬ 
rols scour the city for 
signs of trouble and tele¬ 
vision screens continue to 
flash images of dreaded 
terrorists, Mathura Singh 
and Roshan Lai Bairagi 
(both escaped from police 
custody in Punjab last De¬ 
cember), who are be¬ 
lieved to have entered the 
city with a master plan to 
strike. Is an exhibition of 
force enough to ward off 
a terrorist threat? How 
safe are Delhi's VIPs and 
the people? 

Delhi reacted helpless¬ 
ly on 25 January 1987, 
when security agencies 
sounded a 72-bour red 
alert, following intelli¬ 
gence reports that terror¬ 
ist groups had entered 
Delhi on the eve of Re¬ 
public Day. Rewards of Rs one lakh 
and above were announced for in¬ 
formation about the terrorists, and 
special pickets were posted at air¬ 
ports, railway stations, bus termin¬ 
als and cinemas as part of the alert. 
Police officials were asked to make 
themselves available for any 
emergency, hospitals were alerted 
and the security cordon of VVIPs 
strengthened. The red alert turned 
out to be a red herring. And the 
police have still not received any 
information about the terrorists. 

Nearly 10,000 policemen have 
been placed on security duty. The 
3S0-odd VIPs in Delhi are guarded 
by as many as 20 persons armed 
with machineguns. “There are as 
many as SO policemen protecting a 
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Protecting the VIPs of the capital has 
become a major problem 


particular VIP,” said a senior police 
official. Six companies of the CRPF 
have been guarding Parliament all 
the time. While the protection of the 
Prime Minister is a task that is 
shared by all police personnel, the 
ultimate responsibility for his safe¬ 
ty is that of the crack Special Pro¬ 
tection Group and a contingent of 
the Black Cat commandos, headed 
by Devinder Singh who recently 
took over as director, SPG from Dr 
S. Subramaniam, formerly of the 
Intelligence Bureau. The Prime 
Minister, when he moves around in 
his bullet-proof cur, is always 
accompanied by a mobile intensive 
care unit, complete with emergency 
operation facilities undAmbassador 
cars. 


Of late, however, the 
zig-zag drill of cars in the 
convoy overtaking at in¬ 
tervals to confuse snipers 
has been done away with. 
But other precautions are 
being taken. When the 
Prime Minister is on the 
road, at least three ‘safe’ 
routes are cleared for 
him—and traffic is 
brought to a stop at all 
crossings leading up to 
these roads—although he 
takes only one of the 
three, the final route 
being always kept a 
strictly-guarded secret. 
The National Security 
Guard, a crack comman¬ 
do force with blue-and- 
black uniforms, includes 
personnel who have been 
trained specifically for 
anti-terrorist operations, 
placed under the com¬ 
mand of Maj Gen. Naresh 
Kumar. The NSG person¬ 
nel are the best in the 
country, and use sophisti¬ 
cated weapons, including 
SMCs, sub-machine guns 
and German Mausers. 
Unlike ordinary police¬ 
men, they have been 
trained in guerilla war¬ 
fare and have studied 
strategy and tactics. Also 
on guard are the jawans 
of the Indo-Tibetan Bor¬ 
der Police, known for 
their superb marks¬ 
manship. Out of the 200 
odd ITBP personnel in the capital, 
about 45 protect Amitabh Bachchan 
alone. 

There are many others on the hit 
list who need to be protected with 
special care: the PUCL/PUDR re¬ 
port on the November 1984 riots. 
Who are the guilty? had brought out 
a list that police say have actually 
‘provoked’ terrorists and their sym¬ 
pathisers to plan strikes. Prominent 
among these named were H.K.L. 
Bhagat, Lalit Maken, Arjun Das, 
Jagdish Tytler, Dharam Dass Shas- 
tri and Sajjan Kumar. Both Maken 
and Das were shot dead. Others 
continue to receive threatening 
letters and telephone calls. Finally, 
each of the persons named in the 
report were provided security 
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I guards The re'^ult was aimi.sinf; 
j ‘‘Kallu’’ a bad tharacter iri South 
Delhi who floured in the rei>oiI had 
to move aliout with a pohcorn.in in 
town, an oMice-bearer of liif Delhi 
IVadesh Congress Comm'lU'e, who 
earlier had to pay for me mg about 
in autorickshaws, now has an 
Ambassador car with guards and a 
chauffeur There is yet another mst- 
I ance of a person who had no toilet 
facility in his quarters, lompelling 
his security guard to go lo an open 
ground to relieve hinisell But 
I security is still vital 
I Among the persons considered 
most vulnerable to tenonst attacks 
1 today are, apart from the Prime 
' Minister and President union home 
minister Buta Singh, persons named 
in the PUCL/PUDK report, police 
officials involved in the iiiteiiuga- 
tion of terronsts like Jinda and the 
I transistor bomb accused (of the 48 
' accused :n the case, three dozen are 
I out on bail, including Surjit Kaur, 
I wife of the chief suspect Kartar 
Singh Narang), and also retired 
army personnel connected with Op- 
1 eration Bluestar A senior police 
official remarked “I can get myself 
a security guard if I want to But 
who will provide protection to the 
I poor constable who puts his neck on 

u 


the block when he investigates such 
cases’” 


A major factor in the efficacy of 
security arrangements is the 
cooperation the security guard re¬ 
ceives from the VIP. “Many of them 
insist on using their guards as 
domestic servants, and instead of 
helping them discharge their duties, 
give them menial work,” said a top 
official. According to another police 
official, at least IS per cent are 
totally uncooperative: “They do not 
accept that security means a loss of 
privacy.” VIPs who have been given 
security, argue that they would lose 
contact with the masses Said the 
official: “If the securityman tells a 
minister to sit at a particular angle, 
the minister blatantly disregards 
his advice.” Perhaps VIPs in Delhi 
should take heart from ministers in 
Punjab, who have even greater need 
to keep in touch with the masses, 
and have to move around under 
heavy guard, wearing bullet-proof 
vests 

Some of the instructions that were 
issued to VIPs in the wake of the 
assassination of Gen A.S Vaidya 
were, not to publicise their daily 
programmes, cut down on invita¬ 


1___lit---— 

CommaiMlM on alMt M PM’t hallcoptar Imda 

tions to be chief guest, instruct their 
families not to divulge their where¬ 
abouts to telephone callers and not 
to take the same route every day It 
has becuitie a lule now for security- 
men at the residences of VIPs to 
note down the car or scooter num¬ 
bers of all visitors, a precaution 
which prompted Atal Behan Va¬ 
jpayee of the BJP to allege that 
persons who were guarding him 
were not securitymen but people 
from the Intelligence Bureau. 

The police has to work under 
increasing pressure. Accordmg to a 
senior official, the main problem is 
still one of lack of manpower and 
equipment. The number of persons 
requiring special protection has 
been increasing. Even the setting up 
of a VIP security cell has not taken 
the load off the rest of the force. 
While the number of escort cars is 
about 60, some 300 VIPs require 
special protection. What is more, 
ordinary policemen are not trained 
to cope with urban terrorism 
According to a UN study, apparent¬ 
ly, it takes three minutes for a 
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them outside the embassies in 
Chankyapuri have pitched tents. 
Drinking water and bathrooms are 
like luxuries for them.” The salary 
of a constable is about Rs 1,000 a 
month. 

An inherent disadvantage of 
security arrangements is low 
morale. A policemen actually 
dreads being given security duty as 
“punishment” for something wrong 
he has done, and not a recognition of 
his abilities. For the common police- 
nian, the most lucrative beat is to be 
posted in a police station. As one 
senior officer remarked: “The 
temptation to make money from 
bribes is still an attraction for the 
low-paid policeman in a thana. " 

But policemen who have been 
on security duty for long, on the 
other hand, do not prefer to give up 
their beats because of the skill they 
develop as securitymen over a 
period. And since the training 
policemen receive does not equip 
them for anti-terrorist operations, 
more importance is attached to ex¬ 
perience. However, an attempt is 
being made to train Delhi policemen 
in commando operations. Sanction 
was recently received for imparting 
commando training to two com¬ 
panies of the Delhi police. 


Ultimately, however, much de- ! 
pends on tlie support given by the 
people. Comparing the terrorist 
threat with the threat that existed in | 
Delhi during the freedom struggle, | 
a senior official said: “In those days, i 
terrorists usually grew beards, and ! 
stayed in place.s belonging to people I 
in whom they had confidence. Peo¬ 
ple then sympathised with terror- : 
ists. Today, any number of terror¬ 
ists can enter Delhi without much i 
difficulty." The official pointed 1 
out that on several occasions, when ' 
the police had actually arrested ter- | 
rorists from houses in Delhi and i 
asked neighbours if they had ever ; 
seen anything suspicious about i 
their behaviour, the reply was in- ^ 
variably that they had suspected ; 
them to be terrorists, but were 1 
obviously scared of squealing. ' 
Nonetheless, the police is doing a | 
much better job than it had been i 
doing earlier. Said a top .security | 
official; “The police commissioner 
did well to publicise the photo¬ 
graphs of the terrorists who are ■ 
believed to have entered the city, 
and announce rewards of Rs one ' 
lakh and above for any tip-off about 
them. This is a method that is bound . 
to yield results.” 

Mmial tiintnl New Delhi 
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human being to react intelligently to 
a terrorist strike—which gives the 
attackers time enough to escape. 
The study also points out that the 
ideal number of terrorists in a 
strike is three—one of them armed 
with a pistol or machinegun, who 
shoots the victim, the second a 
stand-by, also armed with a 
machinegun, and the third who 
waits on a fast getaway vehicle, 
with its engine running. Escaping in 
a city is made easier with a large 
number of intersections that help to 
confuse pursuing policemen. Said a 
senor official; “Both Maken and 
Arjun Das were killed in this 
manner.” 

It costs a great deal to keep im¬ 
portant lives safe. Little do VIPs 
realise that the government has to 
pay as much as Rs one lakh per 
month on security for some of them, 
and an average of Rs 25,000 per 
month on arrangements for each of 
them. Said an official: “The security 
guards have hardly any facilities 
for themselves. They live out of 
uniforms, day and night. Many of 
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The spy in the Sant’s camp? 


Hannindcr Singh Sand/m, the only Bhindranwale aide who is still alive, and 
allegedly a police in former, is in jail in Jodhpur. Is the. Centre going to use him 
to "nuinipidate" the terrorists in Punjab? 


Sandhu 
became an 
integral 
part of 
Bhindran- 
wale's 
kitchen 
cabinet 
and his link 
with the 
outside 
world 



W hile Rajiv Gandhi and Siirjit 
Singh Barnala disagree over 
the fate of the 370 detenus in 
Jodhpur jail, insufficient atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the most 
important—and most mysterious—of those 
imprisoned. Harminder Singh Sandhu, 29, 
IS the only member of Jarnail Singh Bhin- 
dranwale’s inner circle who is- still alive. 
He is also the only important Sikh leader 
who surrendered to the army during the 
bloody fighting of Operation Bluestar. And, 
if his detractors are to be believed, he is 
also the mysterious Falcon, the police agent 
in Hhmdranwale’s camp who kept the Indi¬ 
an government informed about the Sant's 
activities. 

Sandhu’s is an unusual background. His 
father, Dal Singh Sandhu, was a teacher (he 
IS currently under detention) and Sandhu 
won a scholarship to Khalsa College, Amrit¬ 
sar For most of his early life, he showed no 
interest in politics, preferring instead to 
work voluntarily for the Red Cross. The 
nearest he got to politicking was when he 
became vice-president of the college’s stu¬ 
dents union It was in this capacity that he 
met Amnk Singh, then the president of the 
i\ll India Sikh Students Federation (AISSF) 
and an alumnus of Khalsa College. Amrik 
Singh sensed that Sandhu had potential and 
appointed him the general secretary of the 
Khalsa College unit pf the AISSF. The two 
men became good friends and Sandhu be¬ 
gan his political career in 1978, by lead¬ 
ing a procession of AISSF activists 
to the office of Amritsar’s depu 
ty commissioner (DC) andde^ 
manding a ban on the Avtar Bu¬ 
rn and Yug Purush —the two 
holy books of the Nirankar- 
is By then, he had come under 
I he influence of Amrik Sing¬ 
h’s own guru, Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale, then a relati¬ 
vely obscure figure. 

In 1979. the managem¬ 
ent of Khalsa College ref¬ 
used admission to some 
AISSF activists and Sandhu 
organised a gherao of the pr¬ 
incipal in protest. He was 
arrested under Sec 307(IPC) 
and locked up for 36 
days. By the time he 


was released, he had become a dedicated 
AISSF activist. 

The AISSF has traditionally been the 
students’ wing of the Akali Dal and the next 
step for Sandhu was to meet the top people 
in the party hierarchy. 

Sandhu spent the next two years as a 
private student at Guru Nanak University, 
Amritsar, but his heart was set on politics. 
In January 1981, he actively participated in 
the bus fare hike agitation in which the 
Communist parties also took part. This was 
later misconstrued to suggest that he had 
Naxalite sympathies—something Sandhu 
has repeatedly denied to his interrogators 
in Jodhpur jail. Sandhu was arrested for his 
part in the agitation and later released. A 
few months later, he was arrested again 
and spent a few more weeks in jail. 

Sandhu’s association with Bhindranwale 
began really in July 1982. That was when 
Amrik Singh was arrested by the Amritsar 
police from the District Court premises 
and Bhindranwale, his mentor, launched an 
agitation to demand his release. The agita¬ 
tion was launched from the Golden Temple 
and Sandhu moved there to assist in its 
organisation. He was not to move out till 
Operation Bluestar. 

Sandhu’s role in Punjab politics became 
important only after he had moved to the 
Temple He became Bhindranwale’s press 
oHicer and inierpi eiei, being pre.sent at all 
press meetings and liaising with journal¬ 
ists. For instance, when Bhindranwale 
announced that he would lead a jatha to the 
residence of Amritsar’s deputy commis¬ 
sioner of police, it was Sandhu who also 
announced that all Sikh students should be 
prepared for a long drawn-out struggle. 

Twenty-five AISSF activists also moved 
into the Golden Temple complex along with 
Sandhu. They stayed either at the Guru 
Nanak Nivas or at the Akali rest house. 
Most carried arms. By the end of 1983, the 
AISSF, under the influence of Amrik Singh, 
Sandhu and this speai head-group of 25, had 
more or less deserted the Akali Dal and 
pledged loyalty to Bhindranwale. 

T his became apparent when Sant Longow- 
al chose to absent himself at the inau¬ 
guration ceremony of a six-day Gurumat 
Camp that began on 26 December, 1983. The 
camp was organised by the AISSF, 
attended by members from all over, and 
j addressed by Bhindranwale. Shortly before 
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the camp, many members of the AISSF’s 
Golden Temple contingent had moved out 
of the Guru Nanak Nivas and into the Akal 
Takht to be closer to Bhindranwale. 

Sandhu explained the re-alignment to the 
press in one of his many briefings by 
arguing that the Akali Dal leadership was 
sidetracking the aims of the Akali morchq , 


Sandhu (taeond from right) 
flankad by Bhindranwala to 
hli lift and Amrtk Singh 



Therefore, he said, AISSF members would 
be clearer about the aims of the morrha if 
they dissociated themselves from the Dal. 

During this period, Sandhu became an 
integral part of Bhindranwale’s kitchen 
cabinet and—through his role as press 
adviser—his link with the outside world It 
was at this time that rumours about Bhin¬ 
dranwale’s ‘hit list’ first surfaced It was 
widely believed then that Sandhu was in- 
I tegral to the formulation of this hit list and 
I that he organised the assassinations. 

Sandhu has denied this allegation force¬ 
fully to his interrogators at Jodhpur jail. 
He denies also that there was ever a ‘hit 
list—the term, he says, was coined by the 
press. He admits that periodically, Bhin- 
dranwale would announce the names of 
‘traitors to the Panthic cause’ who had to be 
‘taught a lesson’ but disputes that this was 
tantamount to calling for their assassina¬ 
tion. There was, he says, no record or 
register of those to be killed. 

Of all his pre-Bluestar activities, San- 
dhu’s most notable moment of fame prob¬ 
ably came when he got married on 5 May, 
1984, just a month before the military 
crackdown. 

It was clear even as Sandhu was getting 
married, that some kind of denouement 
would soon be at hand. The Golden Temple 
had been turned into a fortress, the Akal 
Takht sandbagged beyond recognition, and 
an air of expectancy surrounded the com¬ 
plex. As Sandhu himself said to the press in 
the week of his wedding: “We have enough 
arms, explosives, men and commitment to 
ward off even the Russian army, which, we 
suspect, will be used in the raid.” 

When the attack came, the following 
month, the inevitable tragedy struck. San- 
dhu’s wife was killed in the fighting. 
According to police sources, she was found 
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with a revolver at her side. She had gone 
down the way her husband would have 
wanted her to—fighting. 

Or would he? Fven when Sandhu was one 
of Bhindranwale’s closest confidants, his 
reputation had always been clouded by 
suggestions that he was a police spy. At the 
time, these rumours had been dismissed as 
the work of those jealous of his closeness to 
Bhindranwale. 

Bul, they received a new lease of life in 
the aftermath of Bluestar when it was 
discovered that—unlike every other impor¬ 
tant Bhindranwale aide—Sandhu had not 
just survived the action but had actually 
given himself up to the army before, it 
seems, the real fighting could begin. The 
official version is that Sandhu was only one 
of 30-odd AISSF activists w'ho surrendered 
but further details of the circumstances of 
the surrender are not forthcoming. 

T he mystery deepened in the second half 
of 1984. when intelligence sources began 
planting items in the press to the effect that 
Bhindranwale had planned to declare Kha- 
listan and that a iip-off from a secret agent 
inside the Temple had prompted the crack¬ 
down In some of the more sensational 
reports, the agent' was even given the 
code-name ‘Falcon’ and was credited with 
having revealed Bhindranwale’s Pakistan 
links I'he Falcon, it was said, was a young, 
intelligent man who had fince been ena¬ 
moured of Bhindranwale, even becoming a 
member of his inner circle, but who had 
finally decided to act as a police agent 
when he sensed that’Bhindranwale was a 
sece.ssiomst madman 
The biography of the Falcon fils Sandhu, 
as Mark Tiilly and Satish Jacob note in 
their authoritative, Arnntsar, though of 
course, they, like many other writers, are 
not convinced that there ever was a Falcon. 
If Sandhu was a police agent, then this 
would explain why he gave himself up to 
the army, though it would nen explain why, 
in that case, he let his wife die To Sandhii’s 
detractors, he is now the government’s 
secret weapon the (’entre hopes that he 
will emerge from Jodhpur prison as a hero 
and take over the leadership of the extrem¬ 
ist movement Oncii he is in place, then the 
entire extremist camp can be manipulated. 
Sandhu’s supporters (as well as RAW offi¬ 
cials) deny that San ^hii was ever a govern¬ 
ment agent. In fact, they say, he has been 
active on the side of the extremists even 
while in Jodhpur jail, from where he fre¬ 
quently despatches statements to the press. 
“Harminder Singh Sandhu,” says a senior 
Punjab police official, “is the man to watch. 
He is intelligent. He is ambitious. And he is 
the only Bhindranwale associate still alive." 

Sanjeev Gaw/Chandigarh 
Nirmal Mhra/New iMhf 
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Mndia will have to pay 

FOR THE RS 10,000 
CHORE DEFICIT’ 

Pranab Mukherjee, former finance minister, analyses 
V. P. Singh's tenure in the finance ministry 


t t od save the finance 

■ ■ J " minister,” I had said 
I im in the Kajya Sabha 
early last December 
in the wake ef the 
r e s on 1 c e projections just 
i^nnounced for the 1 ^87-88 central 
plan *(lod has indeed come to the 
rescue of Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
but even the Almighty may be help¬ 
less to do anything in the near 
future aooiil the state of the eco¬ 
nomy he has left behind 

Of course, it is the government 
which gives the policy directives, 
the Prime Minister wh(» lays down 
the parameters within which the 
finance minister functions The 
Prime Minister sets the priorities 
for the plan, for development prog¬ 
rammes. for anti-poverty schemes, 
suggests liberalis..tionof the eco¬ 
nomy or other\Msy Kach Prime 
Minister has hi,s nr her own pre¬ 
dilections Mrs Ciandhi, for inst¬ 
ance, was special IV concerned about 
the balance of pavmeius, Morarji 
Desai abhorred deficit financing. 

But within tlu.se broad guidelines 
there is a hu that a finance minister 
can do m giving a shape and direc¬ 
tion to the economy \\tnch he is 
supposed to manage--coin 10)1 
prices, provide funds for the plan, 
manage the food economy, food t>ro- 
curement, food prices (in fact, till 
well into the Seventies, food man¬ 
agement was the single most impor¬ 
tant task of a finance minister), 
guide the credit policy the monet¬ 
ary policy, the fiscal policy as a 
w'hole of which revenue is only one 
part, debt management integral in^ 
ternal and external dtht, take care 
of the foreign exchange position and 
balance of payments, negotiate 
loans from international bodies But 
Vishwanath Pratap appeared to be¬ 
lieve that revenue management is 
the only job of the finance minister. 
To this end he devised what he 


called his “carrot and stick” policy, 
reduced direct taxes, stepped up 
raids. To my mind, too much energy 
and administrative effort has gone 
into this single revenue aspect of 
the economy. And there too instead 
of taking some hard economic mea¬ 
sures, Vishwanath emphasised only 
the policing part. There is nothing 
new in raids as such. Raids, sei¬ 
zures, searches are part and parcel 
of the income tax rules and were not 
introduced by V.P. Singh. He may 
have dramatised them, but I con¬ 
ducted them too. In fact, cofeposa 
wasrc.macted during our time. Of 
course, there are variations, differ¬ 
ences in degree on this matter be¬ 
tween V.P. Singh’s tenure and mine. 

But economic violations are not a 
law and order problem alone. Take 
smuggling, it can never be stopped 
by policing only. If there is a shor¬ 
tage of a certain item, then some 
people will go to great lengths to 
procure it. In the early Seventies, up 
to the mid-Seventies, smuggling of 
watches and many electrical goods 
rose phenomenally. In the early 
Eighties we discovered gold was 
being smuggled into the country but 
silver was being smuggled out, be¬ 
cause of the discrepancies in local 
and international prices. So there 
are economic reasons for such acti¬ 
vities and the law enforcement 
machinery alone cannot tackle 
them The finance minister has to 
take economic steps to curb' them. 
The finance minister has to give 
direction, not just control and reg¬ 
ulate. 

But Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
gave most of his attention to raising 
revenue through threats and some 
cajolement. In this, one must admit, 
he was quite successful. But re- 
-venue-raising is only a small part of 
a finance minister’s many tasks. In 
fact, revenue was always looked 
after by a minister of state. Finance 


ministers like TTK, Deshmukh, C. j 
Subramaniam never bothered them- | 
selves too much about revenue- | 
raising. They were concerned with ! 
policy measures. I did pay some | 
more attention to revenue but that , 
was because I had a certain sen- I 
timental attachment to the revenue ! 
department; I started out in the j 
finance ministry as a minister of 
state for revenue. But Vishwanath’s 
economic policies seemed to begin j 
and end with revenues at the cost of 
economic affairs in general and it 
would not be unfair to say that he 
projected a part as the whole. I 
Even in this matter of revenue¬ 
raising, though the finance minister ^ 
claimed that revenue had gone up 
by 24 per cent in 1985-86, it is 

Finance 

minisiry’s 

HALLOF 

FAME 

T he greatest finance minister 
this country has ever seen was 
T.T. Krishnamachari, who pre- 
, sented three budgets (19S7-‘58, 
1964-65 and 1965-66). TTK’s hall- 
ntark was his innovativenesa He 
introduced the capital gains tax, . 

' aotne. sort of amnesty, the, 
p^dlture tax and 56t QQ a. mpK 
naipeotable footing India’s, rela¬ 
tionship with. the multilateral 
'agencies such as thd World Bank 
and the IMF. I myself'have been ' 
• conddecably influenced by TTK, 
right from my youth. 

. !uiie next most imixMtant. fi< 
tqinister wu C: ^gbranuK, 
iih^h.{l$^3tof977Ju .H[eisaaydi^y<' 
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unlikely to have risen by more than 
12 per cent in his second year. 
Already the increase is slackening. I 
This is not surprising because it was I 
not based on strong economic mea- j 
sures but measures such as amnesty ! 
I which is unethical and wrong and an ■ 
I excise blacklist which is some sort ' 
I of ransom. I also suspect that most ! 
I of the increase is through substan- | 
I tial realisations of outstanding dues | 
j which is not revenue buoyancy in : 
! the real sense of the term. 1 

I i 

A nyway, a finance minister cannot i 
bring stability to the economy as 
I a whole by bringing stability in a . 
I small sector, i.e. revenue. As it is, 
the measures Vishwanath Pratap 
I took for this, which were not econo- 
; mic but policing measures, have 
I proved counter-productive as they 


crores during 1 April, 1977 to 8 
February, 1979, but the wholesale 
price index hardly rose (by 1.3 per 
cent) during this period. But the 
pressure was felt in the next 10 
months when the wholesale price 
index rose by 21 8 per cent. The 
country will soon have to pay for the 
Rs 10,000 crore deficit that Vish¬ 
wanath Pratap ran up m his two 
years as finance minister and the 
additional Rs 7,000-8,000 crores of 
deficit that the government will not 
be able to avoid in the year’s budget. 
Iiiflation will go up to around 14 per 
cent. 

Debt management is another cru 
cial task of a finance minister and 
here, too, Vishwanath Pratap was 
gravely remiss. Nowadays ^the en¬ 
tire plan and a part of revenue 
expenditure is being made by hor- 


I venue b\ insuring rate of direct | 
I taxes and put it in a straitjacket by j 
! his long-term fiscal policy. I 

As a matter of fact, these long¬ 
term policies, on direct taxes, on 
administered prices, agricultural 
prices, etc, to me appear to be 
meaningless flamboyant express¬ 
ions, which have achieved nothing 
apart from rt*diicing the govern- j 
mem’s manoeuvrability, 

Meanwhile. Vishwanath seems to | 
have made no effort at all to control | 
the government’s uncontrolled j 
spending. The finance minister has j 
the prerogative to override anyone, j 
even the Prime Minister, on expend- | 
iture In fact, I did this once, TTK | 
did It too Since both instances re- ’ 
laic to defence affairs and given the | 
oatii of official secrecy it is not i 
possible lor me to give details. But 


! have adversely affected business 
j sentiments. But the biggest failure 
j of Vishwanath Pratap Singh, the 
weakest point in his economic man- 
I agement, was his inability to control 
j the deficit and the government’s 
I spending spree 

j The huge deficit he ran up will 
j take its toll soon. In India, unlike in 
! developed countries, it takes longer 
I for the impact of the deficit to be 
I felt. For instance, the Janata gov- 
I ernment ran up a deficit of Rs 5,000 


development-minded and sub¬ 
stantially stepped up our plan 
expenditujre. It was during his 
term, too, in 1975-76, that we had 
a negative rate or inflation. 

Then cornea C.D. Deshmukh, 
who served the longest period at 
a stretch, and presented all the 
budgets from 1951-52 to 1956-57. 
Deshmukh was an institution 
builder and it was he wi^o estab¬ 
lished the framework for India’s 
relationship with the multilater¬ 
al agencies. 

Moifarji Desai, the finance 
minister who presented eight 
budgets though not consecutive¬ 
ly 0989^ to 1963^84 «nd 1967- 
dg'to 19W-70), i^eitaihly left his 
inmk upon the economy, Unfor- 
tuMtely> however, our society 
, not permit the Gold Contrcu 
" to be effectively pursued 
even Morarjpbhai himself 
sustak his, record ns 
minister ifk otirnni' de* 


rowed money—and interest pay¬ 
ments are leap-froRptiiB. Develop¬ 
mental expenditure has to be main¬ 
tained, subsidies cannot be stopped 
while the finance minister appeared 
to be unable to control 
non-developmental ex¬ 
penditure. The only con¬ 
sequence will be even 
more borrowing. Espe¬ 
cially as V.P Singh has 
foreclosed the govern¬ 
ment’s options to raise re- 



\'ishwanath appeared to have been 
quite unaware of the PM's gift pack¬ 
age proposals. If he had been con¬ 
sulted, he would surely have pro¬ 
tested. No finance minister can 

- countenance such 

tlioughtlcss spending. Of 
course, it is not quite 
clear if the Prime Minis¬ 
ter has really given any¬ 
thing at ail through his 
much publici.sed aid pack¬ 
ages. 


Vishwanath Pratap 

Singh is another finance r" '—--- 

minister who will have 

left his imprint for a long 

time to come. His institu- ^ 

tional contribution is his 

long-term fiscal policy. At 

the same time, it has also 

to be said that no other 

finance minister was 

even as advantageously 

placed as Vishwanath 

Pratap. He started off 

with the soundest econo- 

mic base. 

1 would also rate Mrs 
Indira Gandhi very.hl^fa- mciira oandhi.c. 
The highest marginni-rate' MukhcriM 
of tax introduced in this i 
country goes to her credit 
and she established, the 
principle of taxation on 
“cecity to pay”. 

There are no significant 
at^ievementffof pother 
finance iniaiii^s that 
■ ftedily. On 




SMbramantwn (!•(() ' 

•4 T.T. KrWinanfaef^ > ' 

the whole' one can say 
they made po lasting 
dent; they did pof go in 
for the, sort ofinstitu^ 
tionalisi^ arrangements 
^t create- a'iniig.ferm 
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Another area where the finance j 
minister failed critically was in the 
realm of balance of payments We | 
had maintained on an average 12 | 
per cent growth in exports through¬ 
out the Eighties, so why was there 
minus four per cent exports in 1985- 
86? The government’s dismal re¬ 
cord m the balance of trade is even 
more shocking when one thinks that 
it was buying oil at rock bottom 
prices. Despite impressive produc¬ 
tion of sugar we have imported 
sugar. The liberalised policy in 
capital goods has done great harm 
to domestic industry. ABL, MAMC 
are prime examples. 

T he finance minister should have 
raised his voice to protest 
against such steps, keeping in 
mind his balance of payments 
situation. He should have insisted 
that a conscious effort was made, 
concrete steps taken to encourage 
exports, especially when his fore¬ 
ign exchange reserves were being 
depleted so rapidly The Prime 
Minister and the finance minister 
must have a clear understanding 
of which way the economy is 
headed, where they want to take 
It. A finance minister is always 
someone who enjoys the full con¬ 
fidence of the Prime Minister. 

In his turn the finance minister 
has to take into confidence and 
rely upon the various economic , 
advisers associated with the gov- i 
ernmenl. Whatever else may be 
wrong with this country, our eco- 
noinist.s and bureaucrats are the 
finest in the world Manmohan , 
Singh, Bimal Jalari, Moiitek Ahlu- 
walia, Arjun Sengupta who has i 
now gone away to the World Bank, 
can gi\e irvaluable advice. I.G. 
Patel IS a genius Such bureaucrat 
economists are like snails; they 
prefer to hide under their shells. 
But if they are touched at sensi¬ 
tive points they do react and their 
\ lews are of considerable value m 
for Ululating wide-ranging poli¬ 
cies But VTshwanath Pratap, with 
his smgleminded pursuit of re¬ 
venues, either did not take or at 
least heed their advice—to the 
peril of the economy as a whole. 

And now even revenues have 
started falling With lesser im¬ 
ports. customs duties will be re¬ 
duced as uell. Demand con¬ 
straints in many industries such 
as engineering, automobile, have 1 
started surfacing, which will cut ' 
down excise dues Instead of his i 







im 


God has indeed res¬ 
cued V.P. Singh but 
even the Almighty 
may be helpless to do 
anything in the near 
future about the state 
of the economy he has 
left behind 


open houses where the finance 
minister sorted out industrialists’ 
problems on an ad hoc basis, it 
would have been far more useful 
if he had made institutional 
arrangements to provide them 
with regular supplies of key raw 
materials at a stable rate. 

Thus the Prime Minister had 
ample economic reasons to 


i change his finance minister. But 
! one doubts whether these were all 
the reasons or even the most im¬ 
portant for the recent change. 
V^ishwanath Pratap Singh had 
been projecting an independent 
I image for himself and was de¬ 
veloping as a separate focus of 
power. His image was not that of 
an efficient or competent minister 
but he had effectively portrayed a 
so-called “clean”, holier-than-thou 
image. It must be admitted that 
V.P. Singh never joined the Rajiv 
bandwagon in the same way as 
many others did. He maintained a 
dignified distance which marked 
him out from those who hailed 
Rajiv Gandhi as the supreme lead- 
i er. One cannot also rule out the 
I possibility that UP’s dominant 
I Thakur politics exercised some 
1 influence in his removal to the 
defence ministry. 

: In conclusion it must be said 

! that shifting a finance minister in 
the fourth week of January need 
not necessarily create undue 
problems for budget-making. 

I Though Vishwanath Pratap initi- 
i ated the budget-making exercises, 
i I can vsay from my own experi- 
; ences that when 1 was asked to 
take over the finance portfolio on 
; 15 January, 1982 1 did not find 
much difficulty in presenting the 
budget on the scheduled date of 28 
February. Because, though the 
budgetary exercise starts from 
December, that is more or less the 
; accounting part of the job—plus- 
minus, assessing the resource 
position, projecting plan and non¬ 
plan expenditure for the year, and 
so on. But to my mind the job of a 
finance minister is more than an 
accounting job. It is to manage the 
economy in its entirety. And four 
or five weeks are quite adequate, 
at least a reasonable length of 
time, for a finance minister to get 
his basic principles reflected in 
the budget. But unless some dras¬ 
tic policy changes are adopted one 
need not expect anything drama¬ 
tic out of this forthcoming budget, 
though in the normal course a 
hard budget is politically quite 
feasible in the third year of the 
government, especially if a vote 
on account is passed on 28 Febru- 
: ary and the real budget presented 
, after the imminent state elections. 

; One wonders, however, if such a 
logical course of action can be 
expected of the present Prime 
Minister. 
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had led to the shift made the rounds 
Who had V.P Singh been investigat¬ 
ing just before his exit’ Was it time 
that he was getting too close to the 
flnancial manipuiations engaged in 
by those very near the top? Would 
theRajanow raise the flag of revolt? 

In a sense, these questions came 
at the end of a fortnight of fast and 
furious speculation about the fi¬ 
nance minister’s fate. On 8 January, 
V.P. Singh had been taken ill and 
had stopped attending his North 
Block office. This was enough to set 
off speculation about his motives 
The finance minister, it was said, 
was furious at moves to shift him to 
another ministry; he was not really 
ill—he was merely sulking. Another 
stoiy had Rajiv Gandhi and Singh 
falling out over funds for the Festiv¬ 
al of India in Moscow. The Prime 
Minister had wanted money to be 
found; the finance minister had re¬ 
torted that the funds simply weren’t 
there. 

While these stories made the 
rounds, tensions continued to build 
up on the Indo-Pak border. On the 
ahemoon of 22 January, the de¬ 
fence ministry received intelli¬ 
gence reports that Pakistani 
armoured divisions had crossed the 
strategically vital Sutlej river, and 
the Pakistani troops had arranged 
themselves in offensive 
formations in the sector 
facing Fazilka and Abo- 
har, and in the sector fac¬ 
ing Gurdaspur. This 
offensive behaviour came 
after Indian troops had 
finished their war exer¬ 
cises and returned to the 
cantonments of Jullun- 
der, Bhatinda and Amba- 
la, and was thus all the 
more mystifying. 

At 8.30 am on Friday, 
the Cabinet Committee on 
Defence went into an ur¬ 
gent session. For four 
hours, ministers tried to 
analyse Pakistan’s mo¬ 
tives. Was an attack im¬ 
minent? And if so, how 
strong were our de¬ 
fences? Gradually, a con¬ 
sensus emerged. It would 
take Pakistan just two or 
three days to occupy a 
few border districts. 
Eventually, the Pakistani 
invaders would be re- 
ilsed by Indian troops 
lut in the interregnum, 






On 23 January Kajiv 
Gandhi tola V.P. 
Singh that the country 
needed a full-fledged 
cabinet minister to 
look after defence 


the situation could prove critical. 
Intelligence sources had reported a 
weeic ago that Sikh extremists in 
Punjab had been speakmg of ‘Pakis¬ 
tani assistance’. Such ‘assistance’, it 
was said, would be timed to coincide 
with the Sarbat Khalsa, scheduled 
for 20 Janua^. And then a declara¬ 
tion of Khalistan, made while con¬ 
trol of Punjab was up for grabs, 
would suddenly seem more than 
just the work of a band of crackpot 
extremists. It might seem like the 
beginning of the end. 

At 12.30 pm, ^^^^when the 
cabinet comni-u|[|^^|^^^ ittee 
broke up, the^^^^^^^^^k.air 



was thick with tension.Rajiv Gandhi 
asked V.P. Singh to stay behind. The 
country needed a full-fledged 
cabinet minister to look after de¬ 
fence, he told him. Ideally, the new 
minister should be somebody who 
had been a member of the Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs 
(CCPA), so that there would be some 
continuity in India’s strategic plan¬ 
ning. As a member of the CCPA 
since 1985, V.P. Singh was the per¬ 
fect choice. Would he take up the 
job? 

In that situation, with the threat of 
war seeming frighteningly real, 
there was no way that Singh could 
have refused. He accepted the re¬ 
sponsibility, went home, and kept 
the change in portfolio to himself. 

On Saturday 24 January, Rajiv 
Gandhi formally informed Presi¬ 
dent Giani Zail Singh of the change 
in portfolio. A brief announcement 
was issued that evening. It made the 
television news and launched 
rounds of speculation all over the 
country. 

Intrigued, enterprising journal¬ 
ists tried to ring the Raja to find out 
what he had to say. They were to be 
disappointed. By 9.30 pm, on 24 
January, on the verge of making the 
most momentous shift in his politic¬ 
al career, Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
shut himself off from the 
world, took to his bed, and 
went off to sleep. 

R ajiv Gandhi must know 
how controversial 
Singh’s shift to defence 
has been. On 26 January, 
two days after the Raja 
had moved, the Prime 
Minister, with Singh by 
his side, met opposition 
leaders. It was CPI(M) 
leader Dipen Ghosh who 
set the ball rolling by 
asking Singh whether he 
should be congratulated 
on the move. Before 
Singh could reply. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee butted 
in to ask: ‘Or should you 
be condoled with?’ 

The edge to the remark 
was not lost on Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi who got extremely 
annoyed and asked angri¬ 
ly if the opposition bad 
come to the conference 
only to discuss cabinet 
changes. Later, he reco¬ 
vered his composure 
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somewhat and assured the gather¬ 
ing that V.P. Singh would be “as 
tough in defence as he was in fi¬ 
nance". 

The implied compliment did no¬ 
thing to silence the speculation ab¬ 
out the motives behind Singh’s 
move. Editorialised the generallv 
pro-Rajiv Indian Express: “The in¬ 
ference of wide sections of the pub¬ 
lic will be that the moment has been 
used to ease him out of the finance 
ministry...It is far from clear that 
the gravity of the situation on the 
border demanded such a sudden and 
drastic overhaul of the defence 
ministry.” Asked Calcutta’s The 
Telegraph: “Was Mr Singh removed 
albeit with honour, for the crime of 
having challenged the palpable mis¬ 
demeanours of the Indian private 
sector?” Agreed the Hindu. “It is 
difficult to get away from the im¬ 
pression that the ‘immediate need’ 
in defence came in handy for a 
move that in other circumstances 
might have been seen as a response 
to pressure.” 

Singh himself was playing down 
such specluation When his cronies 
and confidants called on him after 
the announcement of the transfer, 
many tried to express solidarity and 
commiserate with him. His reaction 
was that their sympathy was mis 
placed. He told them; 

“Izzat se finance ministry 
se nikal gaye (I’ve got out 
of the finance ministry 
with dignity,” To others 
he emphasised that as far 
as he was concerned, the 
defence ministry did not 
represent an> kind of de¬ 
motion. Nor, he said, had 
the common man treated 
his shift as a demotion. In 
fact, by the standards of 
the Rajiv Gandhi adminis¬ 
tration, he has been tre¬ 
ated with iinusual respect 
and deference. Pranab 
Mukherjee, his predeces¬ 
sor at finance, sat at home 
waiting for the phone to 
ring when Rajiv Gandhi 
announced his first post¬ 
election cabinet, only to 
discover from newsre- 
ports that he had been 
unceremoniously drop¬ 
ped. Similarly, P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao was down¬ 
graded to the unimpor¬ 
tant human resources 
ministry without so much 



a 

The finance minister’s 
role can’t always be 
popular... Who likes 
arresting or raiding 
people? 
ff 


as a word of explanation. And Arun 
Nehru was thrown out of the minis* 
try with impolite suddenness. Com¬ 
pared to all these shifts, Sinj^h has 
come off extremely well. 

N evertheless, there could be no 
denying that lar^e sections of 
private industry reacted to his de¬ 
parture with whoops of joy and 
champaf^ne parties. In public of 
course, industrialists only made po¬ 
lite noises, but the economic daily, 
the Husiticss Standard, probably 
spoke for many of them when it 
editorialised with scarcely dis¬ 
guised glee- “He (Mr Gandhi) has at 
last acted, and acted well.” 


The triangular relationship be¬ 
tween Hajiv Gandhi, VisJiwanath 
Rratap Singh and private industry 
was a strange one. In the euphoric 
early days of 1985, when it seemed 
that Camelot was only a furlong 
away, all three got along perfectly. 
They agreed that the economy 
needed to be liberalised, that proce¬ 
dures had to be simplified and pri¬ 
vate enterprise given a boost. 
Singh’s first budget seemed to fol¬ 
low that prescription to the letter 
and all was well among the three. 

The problems began in Iate-1985 
when Rajiv (landhi worried about 
his pro-rich, pro-big business im¬ 
age. At this stage, the Raja began to 
put together what came to be known 
as his ‘raid raj’. Diamond merchants 
were raided in Bombay, a crack¬ 
down was launched on cigarette 
manufacturers who evaded excise 
duties, a showcause notice was 
issued on Manu Chhabria over his 
acquisition of Shaw Wallace shares, 
liquor tycoon Vijay Mallya was in¬ 
vestigated, excise demands were 
presented to Reliance Industries, 
and Orkay Mills chairman Kapal 
Mehra was arrested over the Diwali 
of 1985. The effect of all these 
moves was to demonstrate that the 
government was not on the side of 
the fat cats and that dishonesty 
would not be tolerated, 
regardless of how rich or 
important its perpetra¬ 
tors. 

Industry began—-albeit 
on a low key—to protest 
about these moves and 
some newspapers (espe¬ 
cially The Times of India) 
attacked the ‘witch- 
hunting’ but the Prime 
Minister made no attempt 
to distance himself from 
the actions of the finance 
minister In the process, 
the criticism that the gov¬ 
ernment was pro-big busi¬ 
ness died down and the 
regime received valuable 
support from the salaried 
urban middle class which 
had watched the rise of 
conspicuous consumption 
over the last few years 
with growing resentment 
and alarm. 

The probletns between 
the finance minister and 
the Prime Minister did 
not tegin till 1986. By 
then it had become clear 


Anin Nehru with V.P. Singh: new elUanoe? 
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V.P. Singh signing an agrestnent aflth Weal German foreign minister Genscher 


th;U to V.l* Sink'll, the eleaniiiK up of 
InUiaii industry was more than an 
j excrei.-,e m imapt huiklinn’ it had 
' become a fetish 'I'he raids con 
I tinufd and nobod\ seemed to he 
1 exempt, not tJie Baiajs, not the Kir- 
Ipskars and not even I>alit I'hapar. 
the chairman of the Doon School 
Board t'f Governors. Individual in¬ 
dustrial houses such as Reliance, 
the well-connected textile monolith, 
were investigated thoroughly and 
their reputations tarnished A black¬ 
list of excise-evaders (including 
companies that disputed the extent 
of the excise demand) was drawn up 
and such corporate giants as Tata 
Steel were placed on it. 

Added to this was Singh’s own 
perception of industrialists. Not 
only would he refuse to meet them 
except at open-houses and large 
gatherings, but he would repeatedly 
display the contempt of the Raja for 
the baniya in his interviews. Inevit¬ 
ably, there came a time when the 
negative aspects of this policy out¬ 
weighed any public relations advan¬ 


tages it might once have had. The 
atmosphere between business and 
government was clouded with suspi¬ 
cion and mistrust—hardly a situa¬ 
tion that a right-leaning Prime 
Minister could have hoped for. The 
I capital markets, which in the after- 
math of the 1984 election had be¬ 
come an important instrument for 
resource mobilisation, collapsed. 
The great boom in the stock market 
that in 1985 had so caught of the 
imagination of the middle-class en¬ 
ded with a whimper. 

That the Prime Minister was dis- 
; pleased with the way things were 
j going became clear in September, 
I 1986 when at a meeting with indus- 
I trialists in Calcutta, he said (in an 
1 apparent reference to the Thapar 
I case) that the tax raids were “not 
per my guideline”. Yet, he seemed 
to go back on this later when Singh 
made an issue of it and reassured 
him that he had been ‘misquoted’. 

S o what finally made him decide 
that the finance ministry could 


: do without V.P. Singh? The Delhi 
I political circuit believes that the 
: reasons had as much to do with 
; politics as economics. Over the last 
' year, opinion polls have showed that 
; V.P. Singh is second only to the 
; Prime Minister in the popularity 
i stakes. Not only has he won the 
; support of the urban middle-class 
! but he has also packaged himself as 
I a ‘people’s champion’. His image 
after the raids is now vaguely lef- 
I tist, a political asset in this country. 
I His last speech in Parliament as the 
finance minister is full of leftist 
rhetorics in defence of the public 
sector and against big business. Had 
Singh been allowed to^ continue in 
finance, then it is probable that he 
would have emerged as a rival to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

The two men disagreed on issues 
as well. For instance, the Prime 
Minister was unhappy that VJ*. 
Singh did not push so that the con¬ 
tract for the HBJ pipeline was 
awarded to Snamprogetti, the Ita- 
,lian multinational whose Indiui 
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representative is Ottavio Quat- 
trochi, a friend of the Gandhis. 
V.RSingh had also asked the Birlas 
and Tatas to seek world tenders for 
the fertiliser plants being set up by 
fliein—something Rajiv Gandhi had 
opposed. 

Rajiv Gandhi was also unhappy 
about the manner in which V.P 
Singh had dragged his feet before 
asking state-owned financial institu¬ 
tions to purchase nearly SO per cent 
of the equity shares offered in the 
Indo-Gulf fertiliser issue The pub¬ 
lic response to the issue had been 
poor and Rajiv Gandhi had wanted 
to help his friend Aditya Birla out. 

Personal factors played their role. 
Singh had alienated Amitabh Bach- 
ctuin who regarded him as his chief 
opiranent in Allahabad politics and 
claimed that many of his schemes 
for the region were being systemati¬ 
cally sabotaged by the Raja. 

For their part, Singh’s supporters 
say that BachchaiTs hostility was 
prompted by Singh’s investigations 
into his financial affairs They say 
that the affairs of Pfizer, the drug 
firm that recently changed hands, 
have attracted scrutiny and that it is 
suspected that Ajitabh, Amitabh 
Bachchan’s younger brother is in¬ 
volved in the deal 

Whatever the truth of the matter, 
there is little doubt that Singh had 
alienated many of those with access 
to the Prime Minister, among them, 
his secretary Sarla Grewal and his 
political aides, Satish Sharma and 
Makhan Lai F'otedar Of his ministe¬ 
rial colleagues Singh could not get 
along with either Shiv Shankar, the 
commerce minister or Vengal Rao, 
the industry minister. 

Worse still, many MPs had come 
to resent what they saw as his 
“holier-than-thou” attitude. !t was 
said that whenever an MP went to 
represent a case to the finance 
minister, his name and details of the 
request were fed into the computer 
in V.P. Singh’s room. Stories spread 
that a computerised list of MPs who 
had connections with businessmen 
was being prepared and that when 
these tycoons would be raided the 
MPs too would be placed under 
surveillance. 

Matters were expected to come to 
a head during the forthcoming 
bu^et session of Parliament, not on 
the floor of the House but at the 
general body meeting of the par¬ 
liamentary party during the session. 



Rajiv Gandhi is build¬ 
ing up Dinesh Singh, 

I the fonner foreign 


minister 



Many MPs had hoped to attack the 
finance minister and to tear his 
budget to bits. Singh suspected that 
this would happen and sent out 
questionniiresto Congress(l) MPs 
asking for their views on the 
budget. A workshop of 30 MPs was 
also planned as a pre-budget ex^- 
cise. The intention was to defuse the 
criticism and have the budget tre¬ 
ated as one that the entire party 
supported, rather than the work of a 
single individual. 

W hatever his feelings about his 
transfer out of the finance 
ministry, V.P. Singh must be more 
than a little relieved about not hav¬ 
ing to present the next budget. The 
near-unanimous view of economists 
at pre-budget consultations was that 
the days of the free-lunch were 
over. Despite Singh’s success with 
the media, his record as finance 
minister has been, at best, undis 
tinguished. 

His basic problem was that he 
never came to terms with the fi¬ 


nance ministry as a whole. Of its 
four principal divisions: economic 
affairs, banking, expenditure and 
revenue, only one—-revenue—• 
seemed to interest him. This re¬ 
versed the tradition—generally re¬ 
venue wa.s left to the minister of 
state while the cabinet minister con¬ 
cerned him.self with banking and 
economic affairs. Singh was happy 
to leave banking to his minister of 
state, the controversial Janardhan 
Poojary, and there is little evidence 
to suggest that he ever understood 
economic policy (see Pranab 
Mukherjee’s column). 

As a revenue minister, it must be 
said, he was a success. He demons¬ 
trated how tax collections could be 
increased (they went up by 23 per 
cent in 1985 and another 12 per cent 
in 1986) by lowering tax ratios, and 
followed the sensible policy of con¬ 
centrating on indirect taxation 
(which accounts for over 80 per cent 
of tax revenue) rather than on 
direct taxation. 

The problem was that nothing else i 
seemed to matter. While imports 
went up, thanks to a policy of import 
liberalisation, exports failed to rise 
and the trade gap increased alar¬ 
mingly from Rs 8,616 crore in 1985- 

86 to a staggering Rs 10,500 crore in 
1986-87. At no stage did Singh give 
the impression that he was seized of 
the worrying implications of this 
imbalance. 

The same was true of expendi¬ 
ture. It IS the finance ministry’s job 
to put a brake on the excessive zeal 
of the other ministers and restrict 
expenditure to manageable levels. 
Singh’s ministry failed to do this 
and because of the huge defence 
expenditure, the Pay Commission’s 
wage rises and the high level of 
non-plan expenditure, the budget 
deficit shot up from Rs 4,490 crore 
in 1985-86 to Rs 7,000 crore in 1986- 

87 (estimated). 

Moreover, Singh failed to realise 
that the finance ministry was essen¬ 
tially the engine of growth for the 
economy. The policeman’s vision 
did not enable him to see beyond the 
“carrot-and-stick” revenue collec¬ 
tion methods he adopted. Not only 
did the capital markets collapse, but 
even bank lending to the private 
sector declined by 15 per cent in the 
first 35 weeks of the financial year 
1986-87. Confidence was at an all- 
time low. 

Had Singh presented this year’s 
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SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA 


Now THE OTHER SiNGH 


A iun Sin^h has followed Arun Nehru out of the 
charmed circle around Rajiv Gandhi. Sunday had 
taken note of his decline way back in 1985, when Arun 
Nehru had been appointed ihe minister for internal 
seciirily and Arun Singh ceased to be the all-powerful 
parliamentary secretary who called the shots in the 
Prime Minister’s office. Arun Singh, however, had a 
consolation while he was denied the right to interfere 
in the affairs of all departments of the government and 
asked to confine his attention to the defence ministry, 
he remained under Rajiv Gandhi’s direct charge. This 
position was further diluted on 22 October last year, 
when an over-assertive Shivraj Patil was given charge 
of the delence production portfolio. Now, with Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh as the defence minister, Arun 
Singh has become a mere minister of state under an 
over-bearing cabinet imni.ster. 

Why did Arun Singh fall from grace? By all accounts, 
his performance as a minister (as in the case of Arun 



Arun Singh with the PM- losing prominence 

Nehru) was much acclaimed Like the bureaucrats who 
served under Arun Nehru, the officers in the defence 
ministry are full of praise for Arun Singh’s perform¬ 
ance. In fact, some old defence ministry hands feel that 
Arun Singh was one of ihe belter ministers they have 
seen in the past two decades. On 27 January, when the 
Prime Minister and the new defence minister briefed 
the opposition leaders about the situation on the Indo- 
Pak border, Arun Singh was asked to take the initia¬ 
tive—and, perhaps, rightly considering that he had 
taken his job rather seriously so far. 

The Prime Minister is said to have been unhappy 
with Arun Singh as an advisor. His assessment of 
Punjab, which prevailed over the assessment of many 
others, including Arun Nehru, is now being considered 
wrong by the PM’s advisors. Arun Singh had played a 
Lcrucial role in drafting Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress 
Centenary speech—which in the present assessment of 
the PM’s advisors alienated the leader from a large 
^Sl^ction of his partymen. Arun Singh had played a vital 
role at the time of distribution of Assembly tickets in 
1985. In many cases people who were denied tickets in 
that exercise had to be accommodated later. The most 


glaring cases were those of Ramashray Prasad Singh 
of Bihar, Ammar Rizvi of UP and Shivajirao Patil 
Nilangekar of Maharashtra. All these leaders were 
later made ministers (Patil became the chief minister) 
and accommodated in the Legislative Councils. Arun 
Singh’s lack of rapport with partymen became a major 
point of criticism. Of late, even leaders like Arjun 
Singh, who had agreed with his assessments, felt that 
Arun Singh was wrong. Arun Singh was Rajiv Gandhi’s 
friend in school. At one stage, Sonia Gandhi and Neena 
Singh were the closest friends in the capital (Arun 
Singh was even given a bungalow next to the PM’s on 
this count). The two ladies have drifted apart since 
April 1985 (the rift surfaced in January 1986). This did 
not, however, mar Rajiv Gandhi’s ties with Arun Singh. 

W hen the Lok Sabha tickets were distributed in 1984, 
while Arun Nehru played an overall role, V.P 
Singh as the UPCC president had a say in Uttar 
Pradesh tickets. Till 22 October, the day Arun Nehru 
was dropped, he was a sworn enemy of V.P. Singh. 
Things have changed since then. The two are acting in 
tandem. Arun Nehru’s outburst at the Parliamentary 
Consultative Committee meeting on 28 January coin¬ 
cided with V.P. Singh’s exit from the finance port¬ 
folio—which Singh was not too keen to give up. Arun 
Nehru’s capacity for political manoeuvring combined 
with V.P. Singh’s “clean” image can provide a formid¬ 
able combination. Till recently there was no seeming 
alternative to Rajiv Gandhi in the Congress(I) circles. 
Things seem to be changing now. If the President were 
to assert his position under Article 111 of the Constitu¬ 
tion and insist on a repolling in Parliament over the 
Postal CsnsorshipBill, the party whip may be defied by 
some MPs. The Punjab and Haryana High Court’s 
verdict on the constitutional validity of the Anti- 
Defection Act (which has been challenged by the Badal 
group Akali MLAs) is due any day. If the Congress(I) 
does not fare well in the forthcoming Assembly elec¬ 
tions, especially in Haryana, the dissidents in the 
pa I ty will get a much needed handle. Discontent has 
been simmering for sometime. If Rajiv Gandhi does 
not take firm measures in toning up the party machin¬ 
ery, then the Congress organisation would suffer. The 
entry of Congress(S) elements into the party has been 
resented by many. By delaying the reorganisation of 
the AICC (which everyone expected in January) Rajiv 
Gandhi has only complicated matters. The AICC(I) 
office used to bear a deserted look till he suddenly 
announced in his 20 January press-meet that all gener¬ 
al secretaries were still functional, as he had not asked 
anyone to resign. When Sharad Pawar joined the party, 
many felt that he would hold an important position 
among Rajiv’s advisors. The hostility among 1978- 
vintage partymen seems to have restrained Rajiv 
Gandhi from effecting the organisational changes. 
Rajiv Gandhi has played a master-stroke by shifting 
V.P. Singh from hnance, utilising the threat from 
across the border as an opportunity to give this senior 
leader the charge of the defence ministry. 
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The raiders 


I t was one planetary transition that Vinod Pande, the 
revenue secretary, must have had found difficult to 
account for. During his 22 months’ tenure at North 
Block, the seat of the all-powerful finance ministry, 
Pande had pursued his favourite pastime, astrology, as 
attentively as the trail of crooked businessmen But 
now, after the removal of his alter ego Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh from the finance ministry, Pande appears 
to have been left in the lurch. 

Nor is Pande alone in feeling somewhat orphaned 
Equally jittery are his main battleaxes. enforcement 
directorate chief Bhure Lai, chairm.an of the central 
board of customs and excise, Jyotirmoy Datta, and B. V. 
Kumar, chief of the directorate of revenue intelli¬ 
gence. The four of them had formed the most formid¬ 
able quarter in the finance ministry in the past two 
years, ordering over 12,500 raids across the country 
and nabbing some of the biggest tycoons, prying into 
top secret transactions and shaking up the Indian 
business community as never before. 

As their mentor, Singh, moved to the other side of the 
capital's sprawling Vijay Chowk to take his seat in 
South Block as the defence minister, speculation cen¬ 
tred around whether Singh had to carry the can for his 
overzealous colleagues and whether unwritten limits 
were overstepped in following the trial of alleged 
foreign exchange offenders. 

Pande was not available for comment and the entire 
revenue department, after the lightning departure of 
Singh from the ministry, had predictably clammed up 
But a ministry source confirmed that Pande had 
recently authorised Bhure Lai to contact an investiga¬ 
tion agency in Virginia, USA to peep into the suspected 
unauthorised foreign holdings of four large Indian 
business houses as well as that of a superstar- 
politician. The headquarters of the agency in the US 
was visited ty Lai in December, and a payment of 
$800,000 in fees was also promised Earlier, last year, 
when the agency had sent one of its representatives to 
negotiate terms with a new'spaper chain for some 
financial investigation, I^l had also used the opportun¬ 
ity to meet him and set the ball rolling for the first 
government-level investigation in India with the help 
of a professional US agency. 

The four business houses chosen as targets for the 
investigations are. 

• Reliance Industries Limited of Dhirubhai Ambani, 
for the allegation levelled in the Indian Express that it 
had smuggled into the country a Purified Terepthalic 
Acid (l^A) plant with a capacity far beyond its 
licensed limit. 

• R.P. Goenka, to ascertain how he had paid out the 
foreign equity-holders of Ceat and Dunlop, the tyre 
giants, 

• Manu Chhabna and Vijay Mallya of the United 
Breweries Group, to try and establish the enforcement 
directorate’s theme that the latter had been funding, 
through illegal holdings abroad, the former to buy into 
Shaw Wallace, and, 

• The Tata Group, to crack the mystery of a series of 


hotels coming up abroad having suspected links with 
the group. 

The ministry source confirms that the affairs of the 
superstar politician had also come under the gaze of 
the enforcement directorate, especially after reports 
had started appearing in the press that his brother, the 
owner of a minor pharmaceutical unit in Maharashtra, 
had suddenly been granted .Swiss nationality. The 
nationality rules in Switzerland are so strict that, apart 
from political fugitives, only those holding over $10 
million in bank accounts or fiduciary deposits are 
considered for citizenship. The investigation gathered 
further momentum with the publication of an Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) report that an estimated 
1.937 million Swiss Francs (between Ks 900 crore and 
Rs 1,000 crore) of deposits by Indians were held in the 
Swiss banks Though revenue department spokesmen 
vehemently deny that the superstar’s affairs were 
being investigated, they admit that the question of 
deposits in Swiss banks by Indians was being “looked 
into”. 

Though La! shouldered the responsibility rif having 
been the man on the spot, the undoubted mastermind 
was Pande, the paa/i-chewing college-friend of Singh 
from their days in the Allahabad University And the 
US connection did pay off for a while The first major 
breakthrough came m December itself Fata Sons, it 
was found owned 15 per cent and Taia Exports owned 
50 per cent of Asian Resorts, a Hong Kong-based hotel 
group with 10 new' hotels all around the globe 

Faced wnth an order to explain how Ks 300 crores m 
foreign exchange could get salted away, the group 
admitted, in a letter to Pande in January, that it had 
indeed invested in Asian Resorts, though the amount 
was much less, only Rs 104 crore II was clearly a blot 
on the marble-white image of the 1'atas 

Each of the ‘raiders’ had his distincfve style of 
functioning. In July, Datta, more demure than the 
others but no less pugnacious, had drawn up a ‘black¬ 
list’ of 21 industrial houses which had central excise 
dues of over Rs five crore each 

In their unbridled zeal to strike terror among the 
captains of industry, and to humble iheir pride, they 
adopted methods that had come in for sharp criticism 
from influential quarters. Most notable among them 
was LK Jha, the economist laureate' of the Rajiv 
Gandhi government, who wrote tw'o stinging letters to 
the Prime Minister protesting against the “bullying 
tactics” of the finance ministry Pande was leashed for 
a while, but that might have been only to buy time. 
Meanwhile, !-al was out on his sniffing missions 
abroad, and, since the year-end, the bullying tactics’ 
were again in evidence. Only three days before Singh’s 
exit from the finance ministry, a scion of the Birla 
family was summoned to the enforcement directorate 
and was grilled for two hours on an odd issue: why does 
the name ‘Birla’ occur at 11 places in the directory of 
companies registered in Switzerland. The industrial¬ 
ist’s reply that he has little copyright over the name, 
attracted only gnashing of teeth 
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If you need a roof, you need 

Ispot Sheets 

Tough. UghtRust proof. EconomicaL 


■spat Sheets — the tough new 
thin gauge galvanised steel 
sheets material in roofing It’s 
tough and sturdy. Bright and 
gleaming Lightweight Corro¬ 
sion free and rust proof Resists 
fungus, acidity' and atmospheric 
pollution Does not shatter, 
warp, or dent. Crack free upon 


corrugation A coat of pure zinc 
and antimony adds life to every 
Ispat Sheet. A high strength- 
to-weight ratio reduces trans¬ 
port and erection time costs 
And of course, its free from any 
health hazards With Ispat 
Sheets you save both steel and 
money. 






NIPPON DENRO ISPAT LIMITED 

Ispat Sheats an fnanutactured in technical collaboration with Nippon Denro Manufacturing Co Ltd of Japan For details 
yrrae to our Central Sales Office at'Gu man' 5 th Floor. 77 Residency Road. Sadar. Nagpur 440 001 Phone 25742. Telex. 
“715-426 or our Sales Offices at Calcutta, Phones 24- 7452. 24- 764 f New Delhi Phones 600 412»Bombay Phones 
‘ 3376. 2045134. 
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budget, he would have had to make 
the difficult political choice be¬ 
tween a really tough budget and 
double degree inflation rate in the 
next five or six months. The option 
of massive foreign commercial bor¬ 
rowings could not be exercised be¬ 
cause India is basically a very con¬ 
servative country, in this regard. 

There was also no way in which he 
could have cut government spend¬ 
ing. In fact, just a few days before 
he was transferred, the finance 
minister presented to the Planning 
Commission, at the behest of the 
Prime Minister, schemes to in¬ 
crease the Seventh Plan outlay by 
Rs 10,000 crores (in real terms) for 
railways, power, telecommunica¬ 
tions and the space sector. 

It was probably the best time for 
him to have left the finance minis¬ 
try with his reputation intact. 

T he betting in Delhi is that the 
Prime Minister is going to keep 
the finance portfolio with himself 
for the next few months though 
various names—among them N.D. 
Tiwari’s and Vasant Sathe’s—are 
already being thrown around as 
possible successors. Should Rajiv 
present the next budget, then he will 
face the dilemma that till recently 
confronted V.P.Singh. The chances 
are that he will resolve it by going in 
for some commercial borrowing 
and risking a rise in the inflation 
rate. 

It remains to be seen, however, if 
Rajiv Gandhi will continue with 
Singh’s raiding tactics. He has sent 
a message through cabinet secret¬ 
ary B.G. Deshmukh to all finance 
ministry officials (including Vinod 
Pande, the revenue secretary who 
has, so far, played Tonto to V P. 
Singh’s Lone Ranger) to the effect 
that he wants them to continue in 
their posts but given Rajiv Gandhi’s 
record in this respect, the cynical 
officials are treating this with scep¬ 
ticism. 

Meanwhile, the air is thick with 
stories about what V.P. Singh would 
have done had he stayed on. Accord¬ 
ing to one version, Bhurelal, the 
director of enforcement, and the 
Raja’s raider-in-chief, was in the 
United States early this year dig¬ 
ging up dirt on the financial affairs 
of prominent Indians. The finance 
ministry had already hired Lewis 
Inc., a prominent US investigating 
agency to uncover information on 



People are bothered 
about economic issues. 
V.P. Singh is not the 
issue. How docs my 
popularity matter? Will 
it solve economic 
problems or help my 
functioning as a 
minister? 

ft 


these people: a list that included the 
Tatas, the Bachchans and the Birlas 
Apparently, Bhurelal's activities 
came to the attention of P K Kaul, 
India’s ambassador to the US, who 
informed New Delhi. Great signifi¬ 
cance IS being attached to the fact 
that Kaul was in Delhi when Singh 
was shifted. If this story is, indeed 
true, then that’s one investigation 
that the finance ministry will not be 
following up. 

The political consequences of 
Singh’s shift have still to emei ge It 
is possible that the Prime Minister, 
having sorted out Kashmir, Mahar¬ 
ashtra and the like, is finally turning 


his attention to the cow-belt and tn 
its age-old Thakur versus Brahmin 
politics If this is so, then Singh’s | 
move is the first in a series of j 
changes. It is already suspected that ' 
Rajiv is building up Dinesh Singh, u 
former foreign minister as an 
alternative lhakur leader in Uttar 
Pradesh. In early December, when 
he went to Aurangabad to welcome ' 
Sharad Pawar into the Congre.ssd), i 
Singh went along too During his 
recent trip to Kalakankar, Singh’.s ' 
hometown, Rajiv Gandhi lunched at | 
Singh’s home 

i^ere does that leave V.P Singh ^ i 
For all his new found popularity, he ' 
IS essentially a man without a poll | 
tical base who has hardly ever won 
elections. On the other hand, despite ' 
the other-worldly image he so assi 
duously cultivates, he is a shrewd 
political survivor In 1980, when 
Sanjay Gandhi foisted him on Uttar ^ 
Pradesh as chief miiustei, nobody 
thought that he would last more 
than a few months Not only did 
Singh last, but he also shed his 
image as a Sanjay-man and quickly 
recast himself as a Kajiv-era men 
tocrat When, UP politics became 
unmanageable in 1982 and Arun 
Nehru began to interfere too much 
in the running of the state, Singh 
made one of his shrewdest moves of 
his career, he resigned over his 
failure to check the dacoit menace 

He was soon brought back to De ' 
Ihi as commerce minister, and later 
went back to Uttar Pradesh as 
UPCC chief. Not only did his res { 
ignation not impede his political 
nse. It also helped in creating a halo ^ 
of moral uprightness around him 

This mixture of holiness and 
canniness should stand him in good 
stead in the months ahead He has i 
already patched up with Arun I 
Nehru, his traditional rival and i 
there is speculation that the two 
men could form an important 
alliance in terms of cow-belt poli¬ 
tics. The Haryana elections, due in a 
month or two, could prove crucial 
There is already simmering discon¬ 
tentment within the Congress(I), 
especially among cow-belt MPs 
Should the Congress lose Haryana, 
then new power equations will cer¬ 
tainly emerge. And given the Raja's 
ability to rise effortlessly, he may 
well be at the centre of those new 
equations. 

Mwal Vanns and 

Shubhabrala Bliat tacharya/Maw OslW 
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For those of us 
less fortunate, 
HDFC has helped 
set up over 
1,50,000 homes. 

homo A place away from tho 
world lo hide in to dream in, 
tc; love and live in A place of 
your very own 

vSomo earthly creaturos are fortunate in 
finding naturally designed shelters For 
/T>ost of us though, it fc.'mains a distant 


dream, always in our plans We do oil 
we can to set up a home dip into our 
savings, search out long forgotten 
assets, borrow from family. And 
sometimes, friends Like HDfC And put 
together, piecemeal, a cherished 
dream, A quest in which HDFC has 
partnered over 1 lakh 50 thousand 
times. Providing over Rs.600 crores in 
housing loans 

Housing finance is the business of 
individuals, an essentially retail activity 
Of managing hundreds and ttioi isands 
of individual loans Of raising crucal 
resources at the least possible cost 
to keep pace with the ir^exhaustible 
demand tor housing To handle these 
problems, HDFC has evolved into 
a highly professional and effective 


institution. Helping, in however small 
a way individual householders, and 
collectivelv groups, co-operatives, 
corporate bodies., the entire nation 
Creating a focal point through which 
Indio's rapidly developing economy 
con provide access to the most basic 
need 

H(;FC has made a small beginnirig 
Yet there is so much more to do India 
staggers with people yet to be housed, 
A harnessing of every possible resource 
IS needed to increase India's housing 
stock Urgently India's future has to be 
built, brick by brick House by individual 
house. 

HDFC. Meeting in small part, India's 
siaggering housing needs. 





HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 

Ramon House, 169-Backbav Reclamation, Bombay 400 020 


Building the future. 
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PHOTOFEATURE 


^ Malayalis praying at 
the Vaikam temple 


KERALA 

The enchanted coast 

As seen by Raghubir Singh 

The small state of Kerala, at the south-western tip 
of the country, possesses a special charm. The 
people are as fresh and as wonderful as the land, 
Raghubir Singh, the well-known photographer, 
not only captures the loveliness of Kerala but 
comments on the people, their heritage and culture 
that make up an enchanting part of the world 



PHOTOFEATURE 






tt (Left) Chenithurthy: Kelemeiulaleiti studento exercising In a Kettiekell theatre daet: In the background other atudenta are beating the 
maddalam and c/iendadruma: (top) Badagara: dreaaing up for a Teyyam (literally *6od*» dance’); and (bottom) KMahar: make-up In 
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(Top)Tellich»fryi fishermen setting out to see; (bottom) South-west monsoon rains at Kovalam 
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m (Top) A logoon on tho ouUkIrla of AHoppey; (bottom) Onam feottval anako<«oat pagoant, Araimiiilla, on tho Pampa river 







PlidTOFEATliRF 


i 

! • Qullon: Kalaottam, part 
I of the Onam festival 
I in Augutt-September 


iionam is the most important 
Malayan celebration, honouring 
Mahabali, the mythical king who 
visits Kerala once a year.. .it is a 
ten-day tableau of song, dance and 
family reunions providing a grand 
finale to the rains^^ 
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SubMh Ghisingh (wMring a jaekM) coming out of North Block oftor mooting Buto Singh 


GORKHALAND _ 

NE STEP FORWARD _ 

Bu/a Singh initiates talks with GNLF chief Ghisingh 


“l>et us see what happens. There is 
no harm in speaking to the home 
minister," said the nattily dressed 
Ghisingh with a touch of bravado. 

I The convoy led by the protocol 
[ officer’s white Ambassador car- 


S abash Ghisingh, who has 
spearheaded the ten-month- 
old agitation for a separate 
state for Nepali-speaking 
Gorkhas in West Bengal’s Darjeel¬ 
ing district, could easily have been 
the hero of any of his melodramatic 
novels. Such is his penchant for 
drama that ui August last year, the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) president travelled to Kath¬ 
mandu by bus to catch a flight to 
Delhi although a regular flight con¬ 
nects Delhi with Bagdogra, the air¬ 
port nearest to Darjeeling. 

This time, too, he disappeared 
from his residence in Darjeeling on 
24 January—two days after he re¬ 
ceived an invitation for talks with 
Unitm home minister Buta Singh in 
New Delhi—amidst rumours of his 
possible arrest. The next day, he 
was secretly hustled out by RAW 
officials to New Delhi and comfort¬ 
ably lodged in a spacious guest 
house of the Himachal Pradesh gov¬ 
ernment. All this, while intelligence 
officers in West Bengal were trying 
to figure out where he might be. 

When Ghisingh had gone to Delhi 
last time, he was detained and in¬ 
terrogated by immigration officials 
at the airport. “What is your identi- 


I ty?” an official had asked him then. 

I Ghisingh pulled out a sheaf of pap¬ 
ers from his briefcase—copies of 
letters he had witten to King Biren- 
dra of Nepal demanding the abroga¬ 
tion of the 1950 Indo-Nepal Treaty— 
and shot back, “It is to find an 
answer to your question that I am 
here.” 

This time, Ghisingh, who had been 
denounced as being anti-national, 
had called for a boycott of Inde¬ 
pendence Day celebrations last 
year, and launched a three-day pro¬ 
test movement against Bengalis on 
23 January, the birth anniversary of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, was an 
honoured guest in New Delhi. In 
fact, he was even invited to watch 
the ceremonial ‘Beating Retreat’ as 
a VIP guest of the government. 

The meeting was scheduled for 28 
Januaiy and Ghisingh, despite the 
last-minute postponment by a few 
hours, was as irrepressibly cheerful 
as ever. He paced the room, chatted 
with reporters and downed endless 
cups of coffee. Soon it was three pm. 
It was time to go and meet the home 
minister. Two taxis were quickly 
arranged for. Inderjit Khullar, the 
elegantly dressed protocol officer 
of Uie home ministry, also arrived. 


; rying the messiah of the Gorkhas, 

I the protocol officer and a body- 
; guard raced towards North Block. 

I Ghisingh and his men were waved 
! through by the security men. The 
I only problem: a bearded and burly 
I Ghisingh aide who looked too much 
like a terrorist. 

The meeting was over before five 
pm. Flashbulbs popped as a smiling 
Ghisingh came out of the room. The 
talks had been free and frank and 
even cordial. Buta Singh apparently 
had been ve^ hospitable: besides 
the tea and biscuits, there had been 
platefuls of sweets. A worried 
frown soon furrowed his brow. The 
citizenship issue, he remarked, had 
been a bit of a knotty problem. But 
I he soon flashed a toothy smile. 

The frown was back the next 
I morning. "Is everyone in Delhi a 
reporter?." he asked after a quick 
glance at the crowd outside his 
room (Room No. 509). Like everyone 
else, he was tight-lipped about the 
meeting. Ghisingh soon cooled down 
and greeted his guests—his wife 
and Dilkum^fi Bhandari, MP and 
wife of Nar Bahadur Bhandari, the 
chief minister of Sikkim—with a 
smile. 

How successful was his Delhi 
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trip? Said Ghisingh, "A disc ion 
was necessary. We bad to m; -he 
Centre understand that the (J * is 
not anti-social. The citizenshi ^ue 
is going to cause problems ami f'fi- 
cials of the Centre will i,ave to 
I spend sleepless nights. Wh ■ is an j 
! Indian citizen and who not? 
j Doubts still remain.” At tim* same 
' time, the meeting also marked a 
success for the Centre. Thev had got 
a rebel leader to sit at the table and 
forced him to relent, though ever so 


slightly. 

That everything had not gone 
very smoothly was soon evident 
during Ghisingh’s press conference 
the day after his meeting with Buta 
Singh. “I will continue the struggle 
for Gorkhaland,” be .declared much 
to the dismay of both the Left Front 
government in West Bengal and the 
Centre. Perhaps he was playing to 
the gallery—maintaining his image 
of a firebrand Gorkha leader as well 
as keeping his ranks intact. But it 


The other Ghisingh 


I t is clearly an unequal battle. 

But Subash Ghisingh, the presi¬ 
dent of the Gorkha National Li¬ 
beration Front and a former box¬ 
er in his army days, has learnt 
never to take his challenger 
lightly. Thus, when H.B. Chettri, 
a virtually unknown Gorkha 
from Hyderabad, raised his frail 
voice against his leadership, Ghi¬ 
singh immediately despatched 
two of his trusted lieutenants to 
Assam where Chettri was said to 
be raising a banner of revolt 
against the GNLF chief. Their 
mission: to drive out Chettri 
from the region by 
persuasion or by 
force. Though the 
two GNLF activ¬ 
ists entered 
Assam in the first 
week of January, 
they are yet to lay 
their hands on the 
33-year-old wily 
businessman 
turned rebel. 

“Subash Ghi¬ 
singh IS playing 
with the sentiments of the Gor- 
khas and exploiting them for per¬ 
sonal gains. He is about to reach 
an accord with the Centre just to 
grab power." With such provoca¬ 
tive statements, Chettri has cre¬ 
ated quite a flutter among the IS 
lakh-odd Nepali-speaking Gork- 
has residing in the north-east. 
What is more, in a virtual rebel¬ 
lion against the leadership of the 
Gorkhaland movement, Chettri 
has convened a meeting of the 
Gorkhas in Guwahati on 27 
February where he has sworn to 
“expose the evil designs” of Ghi¬ 
singh. 

The bearded Chettri, who now 
spends most of his time touring 



the districts of Assam, claims to 
have met the GNLF president 
early this year and submitted a 
memorandum to him spelling out 
an action plan for the speedy 
realisation of a separate Gorkha 
state. His action plan included a 
cycle rally from Darjeeling to 
Delhi. Further, Chettri wanted 
Ghisingh to issue an ultimatum 
to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
for the realisation of their de¬ 
mands. The GNLF president is 
said to have turned down Chet- 
tri’s suggestions. Chettri left 
Darjeeling a dejected man but he 
swore to challenge the authority 
of Ghisingh. 

In Assam Chettri approached 
different Gorkha organisations 
of the state and launched a one- 
man propaganda against Subash 
Ghisingh. But Assam has so far 
proved to be a hostile territory 
for the unheralded messiah. The 
rickety Gorkha organisations 
met in Guwahati on 27 January to 
condemn Chettri and express 
their support for Ghisingh and 
his movement. The state unit of 
the All India Nepali Bhasa Sami- 
ti—an influential Gorkha orga¬ 
nisation—has even decided to 
boycott Chettri. 

But Chettri has refused to give 
! in without a fight. He is con- 
I tinuing with his untiring prop- 
I aganda against the GNLF presi- 
! dent and has even criticised Buta 
1 Singh for having met Ghisingh. 
“How can one man represent the 
aspirations of the masses?” he 
asks. Such questions have also 
been asked by a Delhi-based 
organisation even while union 
home minister was talking to 
Ghisingh. 

Parinwl BhattMharya/GuwaAait 


did give rise to the feeling that the 
whole affair had been an exercise in 
futility. 

Ghisingh’s double-talk also left 
the people of the Darjeeling hill 
areas in two minds. The initial 
euphoria soon faded and many who 
had all along maintained that their 
leader was always right, have begun 
expressing their doubts about Ghi¬ 
singh’s leadership. They point out 
that IS people died in Kalimpong 
alone when 10,000 copies of the 
Indo-Nepal Treaty were burnt, yet 
Ghisingh appeared to hold that the 
treaty was a matter to be decided 
upon by India and Nepal. 

Ghisingh's opponents in the GNLF 
are also up in arms. “The adoption 
of such a soft line after so much of 
bloodshed beats me,” fumed Lapka 
Dong, who has been persistently 
advocating that Ghisingh should 
contest six seats in the coming West 
Bengal Assembly elections. Dong’s 
reasoning: Ghisingh will win all six, 
after which he should resign to 
make the election a total farce. 
Ghisingh’s stand, feel other GNLF 
leaders, is a major departure from 
the party’s stand on the treaty as the 
entire Gorkhaland movement has 
hinged on the argument that the 
relevant article in the treaty is 
ambiguous. 

Nevertheless, there is optimism 
in the air. The first faltering foot¬ 
steps towards peace have been 
made. The reason behind such fren¬ 
zied efforts at fence-mending is also 
obvious. Even the most efficiently 
wielded TV cameras will not be able 
to hide the empty spaces or the 
anti-Rajiv Gandhi graffiti during 
his visits to Darjeeling on 7 Febru- 
ai7. A large crowd at his meeting 
will not only be a coup but also boost 
the Congress(I)’s image in the area. 
The Prime Minister is also aware 
that elections are round the comer 
in West Bengal. North Bengal is 
perhaps the only area where the 
ruling Left Front’s victory march 
can be checked. It is also important 
for chief minister Jyoti Basu, who is 
accompanying the Prime Minister 
to Darjeeling this time, that elec¬ 
tions are held in Darjeeling. He too 
is confident of picking up a few 
seats in the area. More important, 
the successful holding of elections 
will prove once and for all that the 
state government’s administrative 
machinery has not broken down and 
there is no need for central in¬ 
tervention in the hills. 

Srlnloy Cbewdhury with reports from 
Tapas Mak h arJ^Dw y aaft y 
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Pakistani ambasaador Humayun Khan talking to V.P. Singh at Vtgyan Bhavan 

DEFENCE _ 

WAB6AME 

Military exercises generate tension on the Indo-Pak border 


A ll but war had broken out be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan Kx 
cilernent ran press confer¬ 

ences were called by the Indian 
defence ministry and l^akistan 
ambassadijr Humayun Khan, and 
contradictions issued Eventually, 
India and Pakistan decided to come 
to the ne^otiatint^ table, and on 31 
January, a Pakistani delegation led 
by its foreign secretary Abdus Sat- 
lar met a team of Indian defence 
officials including Alfred Clon- 
salves, the new foreign secretary, 
and N. N. Vohra, additional 
secretary in the ministry of de¬ 
fence. 

It started on 20 January, when the 
Prime Minister, during his press 
conference, answered a question ab¬ 
out the unusual activity on the bor¬ 
der which had provoked worrisome 
comments in the press and among 
the public in Pakistan and India 
since November 1986. He said that 


India had duly informed Pakistan in 
advance whenever it had conducted 
periodic military exercises like the 
one in November But Pakistan 
had not. He said that Pakistan was 
still massing troops on the Indian 
border and had not withdrawn them. 

Soon, things were on the boil. 
Responding to the “extraordinary" 
moves made by the strategic unit of 
the Pakistan Army, the Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs de¬ 
cided to deploy the army io man 
defensive positions along Punjab’s 
border with Pakistan. The lAF was 
placed on the alert. And while the 
government proposed a joint de- 
escalation of the tension, a defence 
ministry spokesman said. “Should 
we find that there is no response, 
then we may be forced to take a 
decision to occupy our defences 
along the rest of the border as well ” 

The deployment of the army along 
Punjab’s border with Pakistan was 


in response to certain “suspicious" 
moves by J^akislan These were the 
movement of the fust armoured 
division and the 37ih infantry divi¬ 
sion Irom Its location near Kahimyr 
Khan, across the norder from 
Bikaner, to north of the Sutlej, so 
that It was now concentrated across 
the border from Abohar and Eazil- 
ka Both of Pakistan’s strike forma¬ 
tions, the Southern Reserve and 
Army Reserve North, were now lo¬ 
cated in operational areas close to 
the border—the latter concentrated 
m the Shakargarh salient, which 
protrudes into India between 
Akhnoor and Jammu in the north, 
and (jurdaspur in the south. A 
Pakistan government spokesman 
told the press on 23 January that 
“Pakistan has not deployed troops in 
forward positions. The Indian 
allegations are entirely false...” But 
he added that Pakistan was willing 
to discuss the matter with India. 

Pakistan has an army of some 
4,50,000 soldiers, most of whom are 
stationed along the border. It also 
has 200 warplanes, including 40 F- 
16s. Speaking to the press in Delhi 
on 24 January, Pakistani ambassa¬ 
dor Humayun Khan said his country 
was “fully aware of the military 
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equation between f e two tnim 
tries” 

In a staJenient rhe Paki^fani 
ambassador said d'akistan \'.ints 
peace and # 4 (*od neif^hbourh Mda- 
t;ons vvifh Jndia 1 ht' government of 
Pakistan is iead\ to enter mto im- 
I mediate consiilJalions with India lor 
i the de escalation of tensifin which 
' has been huill up hv the concentra- 
non ol Iiulian forces on Pakistan’s 
borders ’ fhe reference v\as to Indi- 
a’s Operation Brass Tacks, "a multi¬ 
corps exercise of unprecedented 
(iropoi tion". rhe statement .said that 
India had miived from distant loca¬ 
tions 11 divisuins and five indepen¬ 
dent bnt>ades. includii 4 ^ armoured 
formations, close to Pakistan’s bor¬ 
ders “The Indian concentrations 
t»ive India a capability lor aggres¬ 
sion which cannot hut cause us con¬ 
cern ” As for the Pakistan armed 
forces, he said they “are undertak¬ 
ing only normal winter exercises in 
their usual exercise areas’’ and “in 
accordance with the existing under¬ 
standing between the two countries. 
The India (iHQ was given informa¬ 
tion about the Pakistani exercises.” 
However, its troops had not re¬ 
turned till the time of writing. 


BIHAR 


CASIEWAR 


Six KurmLs are gunned down in Rohtas district 



Zta-iHHaqiM 

Neither had the Indian troops retre¬ 
ated. What had started as a likely 
military confrontation between In¬ 
dia and Pakistan has finally turned 
out to be a war of words, 

Mmuri W^nlHmw IMhi 


P rit Rai and Subash Rai were 
returning to their village along 
with their fellow traders after a 
tiring day at the local market in 
Sasaram. They were about to leave 
behind the metalled Bhadaiya- 
Nauka road and proceed along the 
dusty kachcha track leading to the 
village when a group of men, dres¬ 
sed in khaki police uniform 
accosted them. The villagers were 
questioned about their castes. 
Thinking them to be cops, the un¬ 
wary villagers disclosed their 
castes without any 
hesitation, litle 
knowing what was 
to follow. The Kur- 
mis were singled 
out from the group 
and asked to form 
a queue. It is then 
that the villagers 
got an inkling of ^ 
the “policemen’s” nalithrw mournihad 

intentions. It was too late. The gang 
opened fire and shot the Kurmis, 
one by one, through their heads. 

The villagers, even though 
struck by terror, put up a brave 
front. Many of them came to the 
rescue of their Kurmi brethren but 
in vain. The toll at the end of a 
45-minute bloody shootout: six Kur¬ 
mis killed and many more writhing 
in pain. The day: 9 January. The 
place: Sawan Bhar, a sleepy hamlet, 
10 km from Sasaram in Rohtas dis¬ 
trict of Bihar. The killer: the 
dreaded dacoit Chhangur and his 
gang. 

Why were the villagers of Sawan 
Bahar attacked? What did the 
attackers have against the Kurmis 
of the village? Both Kurmis as well 
as police officials believe that caste 
rivalry was behind the killings. In 
1978, 11 Harijans were gunned 
down by the Kurmis in Vishrampur 
village. The Harijans retaliated and 
under the leadership of Chhangur 
Dusadh, they attacked the Kurmis 
of several villages in Rothas dis¬ 
trict. The Kurmis too organised 
themselves to meet the threat and 
on 28 December last year two close 
associates of Chhangur were caught 
and killed, allegedly by the Kurmis. 
The 9 January massacre is believed 
to be have been a retaliatory strike 
in the on-going feud. 



RstatHme mouin ttm Osdt) of ttmlr noof onoo 


Caste wars, killings and kidnap¬ 
pings are not new to Bihar but such 
activities so far were mainly con¬ 
fined to the hilly tracts. The 
treacherous ravines and the impre¬ 
gnable, thick forests were an ideal 
retreat for the rival dacoit gangs. 
But ever since the security forces 
launched a concerted offensive and 
combing operations in the Kaimur 
hills, most of the criminals have fled 
the hills and taken refuge in the 
plains. Thus has the entire Rohtas 
district witnessed one bloody battle 
after 3 nother. The 
different castes 
started patronis¬ 
ing and marshall- 
in|> their own 
senas while the 
police looked on 
helplessly 
Moreover, most of 
the villagers 
•nioftMrnMronM allege that politi¬ 
cians are hand in glove with the 
criminal gangs so that even if the 
police manage to apprehend the ex¬ 
tremists they are quickly bailed out. 
It is out of discretion that the police 
prefer to keep out of the scene to 
save their skin. 

What has also led to the sudden 
increase in violence and crime in 
Rohtas.district, where there is an 
overwhelming number of landless 
labourers, is the absence of any 
developmental and employment- 
geiHsialing schemes. In 1968, the 
Planning Commission had sug¬ 
gested that the 137 villages in the 
district should be grouped into two 
blocks and developmental work 
taken up. Nothing has come of it so 
far. After the caste wars reached a 
new high last year, a high-level 
committee met in Patna under the 
chairmanship of chief minister Bin- 
deshwari Dubey and decided that a 
special area development authority 
would be created under the direct 
supervision of the home depart¬ 
ment. While the lofty scheme has 
remained on paper, frustration is 
writ large on the faces of the youths 
who have neither land nor jobs to 
sustain themselves. This has only 
resulted in many of them taking to 
criminal activities. 

Falian MmmAlPMna 






After tlw tragMly: relatives mourn the death of a victim 

TAMIL NADU 


DEADLY DREW 

The new prohibition policy claims its first victims 


T he M. G. Ramachandran govern¬ 
ment’s month-old half-hearted 
prohibition policy has taken its first 
toll: nine labourers died in Madras 
on 27 January after consuming illi¬ 
cit liquor. It was a cruel reminder of 
the truism that a face-saving pro¬ 
hibition policy will only result in 
deaths of poor labourers always in 
search of the ‘instant-high’ and big 
money for bottleggers like Kruthu 
Munuswami who surrendered to the 
police after this tragedy. The 
AIADMK government had banned 
the sale of arrack and today while 
allowing the sale of Indian made 
foreign liquor, forces the poor to 
line up inside dark alleys for the Rs 
three/five glasses of spurious li¬ 
quor. 

Forensic tests of the ‘liquor of 
death’ showed that it contained a 
high quantity of toxic chloral Iiy- 
drate which, when added in small 
quantities, gives a ‘kick’. Ironically, 
it was the person who mixed the 
toxic substance, 23-year-old Santa- 
kumar,an employee of the Munus- 
wami-owned hooch den, who was 
the first victim of the deadly brew 
of his own creation. After the death 
of Santakumar, panic spread 
through the city, with newspapers 
like Dina ThanthU adding fuel to the 
fire by inflating the death toll. Said 
A. Alexander, the DIG in charge of 
prohibition enforcement: “We in¬ 
vestigated the cause of death of the 
victims published in Dina Thanthi 
and found that ten of them had died 
of different causes varying from 


heart failure to brain fever.” 

The burgeoning of the bottlegg- 
ing industry in Tamil Nadu has 
ominous forebodings. Even when 
there was no prohibition, an average 
of 6,000 cases of illicit distillation 
were being recorded every month. 
This is mainly because government 
authorised arrack was considered 
weak while the cheaper, illicitly 
brewed varieties were known for 
their ‘power’. There are many fami¬ 
lies in rural Tamil Nadu whose tra¬ 
ditional occupation is illicit brew¬ 
ing. One of the better known 
varieties is the villukuri arrack 
available only in parts of Kanyaku- 
mari district. The killer drinks are 
brewed by fly-by-night hooch deal¬ 
ers who add various poisonous sub¬ 
stances to rectified spirit brought 
from Andhra Pradesh or Kerala. 

Since 1 January, 1987, when the 
half-way prohibition policy was in¬ 
troduced, 68,412 litres of illicit 
arrack and 715,608 litres of wash 
(the raw form which has to be 
distilled) have been seized. The en¬ 
forcement wing has no hope of curb¬ 
ing the well-entrenched illicit brew 
ing industry but is waiting for addi¬ 
tional resources. The chief minis¬ 
ter’s intention in clamping prohibi¬ 
tion on arrack is ostensibly to win 
the favour of rural housewives who 
suffer at the hands of their drunk¬ 
ard husbands. But the panacea in 
this case has turned out to be more 
lethal than the disease itself. 

Aiilto Pratepi/MMfriM 


MEDIA 


AN ECUPSE 

Yashpal Kapoor is eased out 


I n January 1987, when the portly 
Yashpal Kapoor, former MP and 
chairman of the Associated Jour¬ 
nals Limited (AJL), was eagerly 
awaiting a renewal of his contract, a 
silent coup took place in the Nation^ 
al Herald head office on New De¬ 
lhi’s Fleet Street—Bahadur Shah 
Zafar Marg. A resolution was pas¬ 
sed whereby the mne-year term of 
Kapoor was not extended. Instead, 
Rameshwar Thakur, a senior Con- 
gress(I) MP from Bihar, was 
appointed to head the organisation. 

With Yashpal Kapoor’s recent 
sackiir^, the process has been set in 
motion to inject fresh blood into 
papers launched by India’s first 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Plagued by chronic financial 
and labour problems, the circulation 
of all the dailies published by AJL, 
including the one-time prestigious 
National Herald, had plummeted 
drastically in recent years. To make 
matters worse, an illegal lockout in 
the Delhi and Lucknow' offices of 
the AJL since April 1986 had 
brought to a halt the publication of 
the newspapers. 

It w'as Indira (landhi who had 
appointed her former personal 
secretary, Yashpal Kapoor, as 
chaii’man of Associated Journals, 
during the Emergency when the 
company was deeply in the red. But 
Kapoor could do little to set things 
right and AJL’s losses started 
mounting, today it stands at a whop¬ 
ping Rs 5 crores. 

Why was Yashpal Kapoor uncere¬ 
moniously removed trom As.soci- 
ated journals? According to Nation¬ 
al Herald insiders, there were 
allegations that Kapoor and a sec¬ 
tion of the staff were selling in the 
black market newsprint alloted to 
the company. 

The publishing house has also 
been affected by a chronic labour 
problem. Not that ihe workers are to 
be blamed for it. On many occa¬ 
sions, the employees were not paid 
their salaries for months on end. 
Moreover, the old-fashioned news¬ 
paper group is hopelessly over¬ 
staffed. Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has now expressed his desire to 
revamp the publishing house found¬ 
ed by his grandfather. 

Rttu Sarln/Meir tMhl 
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AmollMr wtth h«r baby at a rafugaa camp In Madraa and (right) a Sri Lankan family prap a ra a to laa^a India 


Shyam Tekwani 


SRI LANKAN TAMILS _ 

GUESIS RETURN 

Refugees begin their journey home 


T he exodus has begun. In February 
1985, hordes of Sri Lankan 
Tamils had fled from persecution 
by the army and taken refuge in 
Indian shores. Today, they are cros¬ 
sing the dangerous Palk Straits once 
again to return to their homeland, 
frustrated with their idle existence. 
The exodus began on 27 December 
after the refugees, mostly Catho¬ 
lics, celebrated Christmas with 
their families and friends in the 
dingy and cheerless relief camps 
that have been their homes for the 
last two years in Tamil Nadu. For 
them, life had come to a dead end, 
and survival on a meagre Rs 55 per 
adult doled out every month by the 
Indian government had become im¬ 
possible. 

Mostly fishermen from Mannar, 
Talaimannar and Pesalai, they were 
missing the thrill of riding the 
waves and pulling up net-loads of 
fish. To encourage the reverse ex¬ 
odus, the Sri Lankan government, in 
a deft move, has withdrawn the 
security net so that fishing can once 
again be resumed. Every week 500 
to 600 families are returning to their 


homeland and are being received by 
Sri Lankan officials and Sinhalas in 
a rare show of communal camarade¬ 
rie underthe glare of TV cameras. 

For the Sri Lankan government 
the return of the refugees marks a 
significant diplomatic coup. If they 
succeed in wooing back all the re¬ 
fugees, it would further mark the 
relegation of India’s status in the 
tripartite talks. India’s future role 
in the ethnic crisis was first doubted 
when the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE) leader Pirabhakaran 
moved to Jaffna from Madras re¬ 
cently. India would not like to be 
deprived of the sanctified locus 
standi because her geo-political in¬ 
terests are linked to developments 
in Sri Lanka. As long as the refugees 
are on Indian soil, no one can beg¬ 
rudge India’s keen interest in the 
resolution of the ethnic conflict. On 
the other hand, the departure of the 
refugees would enable India to gra¬ 
dually withdraw from its mediatory 
role which has now become almost 
reduntant. 

The diplomatic war over the re¬ 
fugees might take an interesting 


turn as some of the refugees belong¬ 
ing to areas like Killinochi and 
Vavuniya in Sri I^nka have not 
shown any inclination to move from 
Rameswaram in Tamil Nadu, as 
military atrocities continue there. 
According to reports, about 27 peo¬ 
ple were recently gunned down by 
security forces in North Vavuniya 
district. 

Meanwhile, other refugees in the 
Rameswaram camps are queueing 
up for a seat in the overcrowded 
dingies that are making their way 
across the Palk Straits. For the clan¬ 
destine boat operators, the exodus 
has come as a bonanza, the charge 
for a seat ranging from Rs 200 to Rs 
400. The poor refugees are raising 
their passage fare by selling off 
what little remains of their worldly 
possessions. Their relatives in Sri 
Lanka are helping out by sending 
them contraband goods. 

Two years back it was the Indian 
officials who received the refugees 
with garlands and the beating of 
drums. Now, it is the turn of the Sri 
Lankan government to display what 
seems like a mock show of ethnic 
harmony. And not without reason: 
with this show the Sri Lankan gov¬ 
ernment is hopeful that the aid from 
friendly foreign countries would be 
resumed. But,as of now, the re¬ 
fugees seem to be strait jacketed 
between the devil and deep sea. 
Anita Fniafi/fIMm 




CALCUTTA TELEPHONES _ 

SHOCKWAVE 

Lady operators are struck by a mysterious ailment 


B uzzing ears, throbbing temples, 
numb limbs and burning eyes. 
What ails the ladies at Calcutta's 
Telephone Bhavan? As they sit with 
their headsets in position working at 
the automanual exchange (assist¬ 
ance—199, in particular), they are 
suddenly assailed by a sense of 
uneasiness—the ‘ghost virus’ has 
struck again. 

The first operator to be thus 
affected was Tandra Dam. The gen¬ 
tle science graduate started work as 
usual at 6.00 am on 8 January. 
“After half-an-hour I felt a strange 
sensation in my 
head. I attributed 
this to sinus and 
continued work. 

But when I re¬ 
moved the plug 
from my board 
and put it into 
another board as 
a test, the 
strange vibra¬ 
tions in my ear 
stopped. After 
three hours, we 
had tiffin break. 

By that time my 
legs were becom¬ 
ing numb. I lay 
down and could 
not get up again. A doctor was called 
and declared that I was unfit to 
attend office. Over the next few 
days, my headache grew worse. I 
could neither sleep nor eat. I went to 
Calcutta Medical College, where I 
was given an injection and sent 
home. Very gradually, I got better 
and rejoined office on 27 January,” 
recounts Ms Dam. 

The mysterious malady went on to 
claim 20 more victims from the 199 
service including an assistant en- 
guieer, G.B. Sarangi. Finally, the 
entire automanual exchange (199, 
directory enquiry—197 and sub¬ 
urban trunk—161) was shut down on 
22 January. Soon after, operators 
working at the trunk exchange be¬ 
gan to be afflicted with the same 
malaise. Ananta Bhattacharya, cir¬ 
cle secretary of the National Fed¬ 
eration of Posts and Telegraph Em¬ 
ployees (NFPTE), says, “How can 
we allow our workers to continue 
serving the public unless the man¬ 
agement can ensure their safety?” 


Work at the trunk exchange ground 
to a halt on 28 January, when a 
baffled management could provide 
no satisfactory explanation, virtual¬ 
ly cutting Calcutta off from the rest 
of the country as well as the rest of 
the world. 

The hunt is on (“Investigations 
are m full swing,” according to 
senior Telephone Bhavan officials), 
but the quarry is still unknown—a 
mechanical defect, a disinclination 
to work, an unidentified virus with a 
marked preference for telephone 
belles, a spectre or mass hysteria? 


Says Jyotirmoy Basu, general man¬ 
ager of Calcutta Telephones, "Our 
engineers are on the job. They have 
already established that the switch¬ 
board is not giving shocks. High- 
voltage current (the board operates 
at only 50V) is not the cause of the 
ladies’ unease, contrary to what is 
being reported in the press. A team 
of engineers from the Telecom¬ 
munications Research Centre in De¬ 
lhi is also working in close coopera¬ 
tion with our engineers. Though no 
complete picture has yet emerged, 
it is apparent that fear weakened | 
the defences of the operators and 
made them easy prey to whatever 
disease is stalking the corridors of 
Telephone Bhavan.” And if that is 
not enough, imported help will soon 
be arriving in the form of an Austra¬ 
lian expert. 

The doctor who is treating most of 
the cases is T.K. Chaudhury, head of 
the department of neurology. 
National Medical College. Though 
he has “not arrived at a final diagno¬ 


sis as yet', he feels "apprehension 
and fear” are behind the operators’ 
sudden illness. He, too, has disco¬ 
vered no evidence of electrocution 
and says that “most of the symp¬ 
toms, such as headache, weakness, 
no control over urine, dizziness, 
nausea, etc . may have been brought 
on by a combination of acoustic 
shock (a sudden crackling noise in 
the ear) and hysteria”. Another 
neurologist says similar events 
occurred in telephone exchanges in 
Canada and Singapore a couple of 
years back. No satisfactory ex¬ 
planation could be found to explain 
the happenings in Canada and the 
disease was thought to be a result of 
fear psychosis. In Singapore, witch 
doctors successfully treated the 
afflicted persons, proving that the 
illness and its remedy all lay in the 
patient’s mind. 

Assistant en¬ 
gineer G.B. 
Sarangi was 
taken ill while 
working on the 
199 board on 22 
January, after 
regular oper¬ 
ators stopped 
work while the 
management 
attempted to 
maintain a 
skeletal service. 
A diabetes pa¬ 
tient, he staunch¬ 
ly maintains that 
his physical con¬ 
dition had no¬ 
thing to do with his being taken ill. 
“My blood pressure shot up to 180 
by 120, though I do not suffer from 
high blood pressure. I tried to work 
but could not continue as my eyelids 
drooped and my head ached abomin¬ 
ably. I felt nauseated and blacked 
out.” He feels his entire left side (he 
had the receiver pressed against his 
left ear)—“including his left kid¬ 
ney”—has been affected. However, 
Dr Chaudhury insists that “most of 
his apprehensions are psycholo¬ 
gical”. 

Is the Telephone Bhavan, then, 
haunted by The Devils of Loudun’ 
which possessed nuns in Loudun, 
France, during the Middle Ages, or 
is there really a mechanical fault? 
Or is it just that the ladies, tired of 
attending to at least 25,000 calls 
every day, needed a break, as some 
members of the public suggest? No 
one can tell till investigations are 
complete. 
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BIHAR 


MURDER MOST FOUL 


Rampa^in^ pr.nrrloom wnnrrs lync h police officer in Rhagalpur 


A ccording.’ to legend, Karngarh, 
about two km from tin* Bhagal- 
pur town m Bihar, was oi;ce the fort 
of Kama who distributed gold to 
the people living in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The fort can still be identified 
in the form of an elevated ground on 
which stand a police training school 
and the local police station. Gold, 
however, does not flow to the neigh¬ 
bourhood any more. Indeed, the peo¬ 
ple living in the surrounding slums 
of Nathnagar are among the poorest 
in the state. They also hate the 
present occupants of the fort. 

Finally, on 19 January, the volca¬ 
no erupted. A mob angered by the 
disconnection of power to the 
thousands of powerlooms in the 
Nathnagar area from which they 
earn their daily bread, lynched to 
death S.P. Mehera, a deputy super¬ 
intendent of police, and then threw 
his body in a flaming jeep. Mehera 
could have hardly imagined what 
was in store for him when he left his 
residence to supervise an elaborate 
police arrangement to control the 
demonstrators who had put up ro¬ 
adblocks on the mam thoroughfare 
in Nathnagar, bareiy a kilometer 
from the police station. 

When Mehera and his men were 
surrounded by a 2,()00-strong mob, 
several sections of armed police¬ 
men stationed a few hundred yards 
away were inactive. The DSP, sepa¬ 
rated from his men, ran to a 
machine shop for safety. His deputy, 
K.K. Singh,and other policemen fled 
towards the police sStation, The mob 
first lynched a police constable A 
police patrol that reached the 
spot and fired several rounds killing 
two people, were beaten back with a 
barrage of missiles hurled at them 
from every direction. The DSP was 
trapped and killed. “A little boy 
came to our quarter and said that 
my brother’s dead body was being 
burnt. I located officer-in-charge 
K.K. Singh and asked him to do 
something. But he did not move,” 
says Raj Dev Mehera, the slain 
DSP’s brother. 

When the police finally moved 
into action it was all over: Mehera’s 
body had been charred beyond rec¬ 
ognition. Says SP Anil Kumar Sinha 
whose office is about a ten-minute 
drive from the scene of violence: 
“The incident happened after ten 


am and the district collector and I 
reached the spot at 11 am. But we 
did not know Mehera had been kil¬ 
led.” Others say the body burnt for a 
couple of hours and the police did 
not reach there although almost 
everyone had heard about it. The 
officer-in-charge of Nathnagar 
police station has been suspended 
on charges of “cowardice” and “de- 
riliction of duty” while many also 
accuse him of deliberate inaction. 

Nathnagar falls under the consti¬ 
tuencies of Bihar Assembly Speaker 
S.C. Jha and Congress(I) MP Bhag- 
wat Jha Azad, and its 60,000-odd 
population can tilt the balance in an 
Assembly or a Lok Sabha election. 
Recognising this, the former Bihar 
chief minister, Jagannath Mishra, 


deswari Dubey’s close coterie. 

The decision of the BSEB to dis¬ 
continue power supply to about 
4,000-odd powerlooms set the local 
people on a warpath. Says Raj 
Kumar, a leader of the Bhagalpur 
Bunkar Samyukta Morcha (BBSM): 
“The electricity bills are fantasti¬ 
cally high. How can poor people 
pay?” The general manager of 
BSEB in Bhagalpur, Balram Singh, 
counters: “The arrears amount to 
over Rs 2.5 crores and the benefi¬ 
ciaries are wealthy loom owners 
who are cheating the government.” 
According to Singh, it is the wealthy 
people and vested interests who 
incited the poor against the adminis¬ 
tration so that they could use elec¬ 
tricity without paying for it. 

Says Bhagalpur commissioner 
P.C. Singh. “After a meeting be¬ 
tween the BSEB general manager 
and the leaders of the weavers in 
my presence, it was settled that 
they would pay their dues in instal¬ 
ments. Many of them started paying 



had written off huge sums of money 
which these people were to pay for 
consuming power in 1980. Both S.C. 
Mishra and Bhagwat Jha Azad have 
pleaded with the Bihar State Elec¬ 
tricity Board to follow Dr Mishra’s 
example. BSEB, however, refused 
to oblige, presumably because 
neither Mishra nor Azad is known to 
belong to Bihar chief minister Bin- 


PollowiMn pay thair last raapacia to DSP 

Mahara and (Inaet) the faap In which 

tha DSP'a body waa burnt' 

their dues and power was restored 

to a part of the area. But the leaders 

then went to Patna and after their 

return, organised roadblocks.” 

Kama's fort is yet to become an 
epic battleground. But the signs are 
disturbing. While the vested in¬ 
terests and political forces of diffe¬ 
rent hues, all of whom have their 
representatives among the poor 
weavers of Nathnagar, play their 
wild games, the poor continue to 
suffer; the electricity department 
struggles to make do* without the 
I payment of huge arrears; and a rift 
sets in in the demoralised police 
force. An enquiry ordered by the | 
Bihar government to go into the 19 
January incident can ha>'dly be ex¬ 
pected to improve the situation. 
Rudmwth SmiyaUBhagrtpur 
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There’s 
only one way 
to describe the 
richest colour 
print film ever 
devebped. 



Give the deiril IHs due. 

A t/uiv' envied TV doesn't happen just by magic. Not even black magic.Thafs why, when 
your neigtitx)ijr t nvies wur prrrJe as an ONIDA owner, don't be too proud fodiscuss the reasons.You can begin by 
tellirig him atxjui < iNIDA's worichfamous Japanese pedigree. And that itself will explain some of the features that 
you can then stinw I iim 

When he's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture, give him a 
helping liar id by mentioning that the secret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand,and 
If) itie direct processing of .signals within the TV 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make It 
possible The novel Triple Speaker function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies. And the unique 
adjustable ear flaps that invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVi 

All this talk, mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due. You have a major motive 
behind, Because, only when all your neighbours buy their ONIDA can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax 

ONIDA. with CDTClIess remote.Neighb(Xjrs'enyy. Owners'piide. 




BUSINESS/FINANCE 


IhMIl l.S 

Bureaucratic gamK 

The IAS lobby has ensured iha: the lani^ni.shinji Saiiomd Textile 
Corporalion will no! be headed b\ a leehnoerat 


A nyone looking for evidence of 
the perils of nationalisation 
need look no further; the 
National Textile Corporation (NTC) 
set up in 1968 to manage the affairs 
of sick textile mills taken over by 
the government has itself become a 
victim of industrial sickness. Faced 
with increasing deficits and a moun¬ 
tain of problems, the 125 
mills under the NTC have 
a virtually impossible 
task ahead which is un¬ 
likely to ease merely with 
the injection of further 
subsidies. 

To compound matters, 
the monolithic corpora¬ 
tion has been without a 
permanent chairman for 
the last seven months. 

The last chairman, A.K. 

Mehta, who was earlier 
the part-time chairman of 
Indian Airlines, left his 
post in June 1986. With 
Mehta’s departure, S.K. 
Agnihotri, joint secretary 
in the textiles ministry, 
has been functioning as 
acting chairman while the 
search for a permanent 
incumbent is on. The file 
is now before the Cabinet 
Committee on Appoint¬ 
ments. 

That it has taken so long 
to appoint a chairman is 
perhaps a result of the 
efforts to keep this senior 
post for an IAS officer. 
Interestingly, A.K. Mehta 
was a technocrat. Whoev¬ 
er bags the post, it is now certain 
that it will be a victory for the IAS 
lobby. Apparently, theie is no sub¬ 
stitute for “seasoned bureaucrats”. 
Said a senior public sector official, 
“The bureaucrats are interested in 
keeping a finger in the NTC pie.” 

The process of selecting the NTC 
chairman has indeed been a long 
one. It is learnt that the Public 


Enterprises Selection Board (PESB) 
had initially recommended the 
names of proven private sector ex¬ 
perts for the post. But, as a result of \ 
the recent government ruling to I 
appoint only IAS officers on deputa- | 
tion to senior posts in the NTC and 
its subsidiaries, the PESB has had to ; 
prepare a fresh list of candidates. 1 



An NTC ad: 


wooing the consumer 

I By December 1986, the PESB had 
shortlisted two IAS officers of the 
Andhra Pradesh cadre from an ori¬ 
ginal line-up of about a dozen appli¬ 
cants: Ajit Singh (1956 batch) and 
SP iiiil.'iMibranKiniaii i baicli) 
Now comes the crunch. The IAS is 
a highly hierarchyconscious ser¬ 
vice. Shiromani Sharma, the textiles 
secretary, who belongs to the 1956 


IAS batch, is learnt to be opposed to 
BalasubramaniaiTs appointment. 
Reason: the convention is that the 
textiles secretary should be senior 
to the NTC chairman. However, 
Halasubramanian learnt to be 
backed by the deputy minister of 
textiles, S. Krishna Kumar. So far as 
Ajit Singh is concerned, what might 
go against his favour is an 
incpnrv pending against 
h 1 in A c c 0 r d 1 n g to 
sources, the appointment 
IS iinlikeK to be made in 
the near fiiUire 
As a senior public sec¬ 
tor official commented, 
whoever is appointed, it 
would be ‘ one up for the 
bureaucracy, and one 
down for the govern¬ 
ment’s professed policy 
of bringing in top profes¬ 
sionals of the country to 
man top posts in the pub¬ 
lic sector”. But then, had 
not Ratan Tata been made 
chairman of Air-India? 
“Right, but was that be¬ 
cause of his abilities or 
his name? Even today, 
J.R.D. Tala, now in his 
eighties, enjoys interna¬ 
tional reputation in the 
field of aviation and in the 
management of success¬ 
ful industrial companies. 
Ratan Tata has the label, 
but what about his expen- 
im ence of aviation and re- 
cord of success?” 

' ■ Coming to NTC\s oper¬ 

ational problems, one of 
Its most serious obstacles is out¬ 
dated technology. Most of the units 
taken over by the government have 
been rendered obsolete with the 
advent of powerlooms. The spind- 
leage capacity of a textile mill has 
got to be such as to afford a certain 
economy of scale. The mills’ fabric 
range too has to be diversified. But 
NTC’s most important market re- 
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Buraaiicrais’MHve 


T he need to train mireaucrata 
in the inanagemeot of pubUc 
sector companies W|it first felt 
in the early years of Indian indo* 
pendence when the govemmcpt 
set up an industrial managenURit 
pool. Among the products of the 
pool were D.V.' Kapoor and 
Prahlad Basu, who is now seoret- 
ary in the ministrjTof program¬ 
me implementation. The pom has 
since been dismantled. 

In 1984-85, IAS officers were 
given the option of leaving their 
senior ppbuc sector posts and 
rejoining their services, or, 
alternatively, leaving the IAS 
and remaining in their public 
sector posts for good. The deci¬ 
sion had to be made widdh two 
years of their joining a public 
sector company. Talcing advan¬ 
tage of this policy, R.C. Blun'ga- 
va, the former chief executive of 
Maruti, quit the IAS. The former 


Hbnsi&f MHt Urban Develop¬ 
ment CoU^ration (HUDCO) 
cdudnnan, R.K. aiarma, also quit 
the IAS. However, sustained 
preantre from the lAS lobby put 
an end to this practice. 

Today, although the Public En¬ 
terprises Selection Board 
(PESSB) has beep mitrusted with 
the task of finding suitable per¬ 
sons for tra.public sector posts, 
from the IAS and elsewhere, the 
bureaucrats continue to enjoy a 
virtual monopdy over several 
senior posts. The 38 units under 
department of public enterprises 
(DP£) is thus a jealously 
guarded preserve of the industry 
ministry. 

A similar monopoly exists in 
the ministries of steel, defence, 
finance, etc. At one point, the 
steel secretary and the Steel Au¬ 
thority of India Ltd (SAIL) chair¬ 
man were the same person 
(Prahlad Basu). 


i mains the government itself—the 
I directorate general of supplies and 
I dispo.sal (DGS and D). Of late, 
j however, NTC has been using TV 
I spots to advertise its “Sulabh" tex- 
! tiles. This is the first time that NTC 
I has made an effort since its incep- 
] tion to enter the consumer market 
I where profit margins are the 


largest. 

Another problem facing NTC isC' 
that it is too large a conglomerate to, 
manage properly. While some of its" 
units may be doing relatively well, 
the company as a whole has been 
faring badly. The corporation was 
incorporated in April 1968 with the 
objective of nursing sick textile 


CONSULTANCY 


mills back to health, and undertake 
modernisation and expansion to 
make them economically viable. 
Owing to its sheer size, the holding 
company today operates with nine 
subsidiary companies. Modernisa¬ 
tion schemes worth Rs 378 crores 
were sanctioned upto the end of the 
Sixth Plan and by the end of 1984-85, 
schemes worth Rs 301 crores had 
been implemented. Yet, sales tur¬ 
nover of the holding company drop¬ 
ped from Rs 20.83 crores in 1983-84 
to Rs 11.17 crores in 1984-85 and net 
profit fell from Rs 94 lakhs to Rs 61 
lakhs in the same period. The hold¬ 
ing company suffered a deficit of Rs 
907 lakhs in its operations in 1984-85 
again.st a deficit of Rs 951 lakhs in 
1983-84. 

Meanwhile, as the uncertainty 
over who will head the company 
lingers on, acting chairman Agni- 
hotri continues to run the show in a 
“strict” manner. Agnihotri, who was 
commissioner of Guwahati during 
the Assam elections, has a reputa¬ 
tion for “clean” administration. Af¬ 
ter he took over in 1986, as many as 
eight managers have been dismis¬ 
sed, three others have left on their 
own, and 24 other officials are fac¬ 
ing CBI inquiries. Thanks to the 
support he received from the for¬ 
mer textiles minister, Khurshid 
Alam Khan, he has been able to hold 
out despite the pressure from the 
traders’ lobby to remove him. 


NRIs are coming - grab them! 

Immense business potential in managing projects for 
non-residents 


T he government’s numerous in¬ 
centives to encourage non¬ 
resident Indians to invest at home 
have proved to be a bonanza for a 
new brand of “resident entrep¬ 
reneurs” who have set up shop as 
NRI consultants. “The NRIs are 
coming—grab them” seems to be 
the motto of these consultancy 
firms—many of whom are fly-by- 
night operators keen on making a 
fast buck from the NRIs who dis¬ 
play an “Alice in Wonderland” like 


naivete of Indian conditions. 

Indian missions abroad and offi¬ 
cial agencies like the Trade De¬ 
velopment Authority and the India 
Investment Centre which are sup¬ 
posed to enthuse and guide the well- 
heeled NRIs to pump money in bank 
deposits, company shares and in- ; 
dustrial projects in India are 
apparently not doing a very good 
job of it. Lack of an uptodate data 
base on investment opportunities in 
India, inordinate delays in getting 


specific information, inevitable red- 
tapism—weak areas of the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery such as these 
throw up unevitable business poten¬ 
tial for private parties. 

Explains a senior manager of 
Enarai Investment and Consultancy 
Services (India) Ltd, one of the 
recent crop of consultancy firms 
catering exclusively for NRIs: 
“Take the case of Indians staying in 
the Middle East. They have huge 
sums of money. Many want to invest 
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in industrial projects. But if they 
have to go through official agencies, 
it takes extremely long. That’s 
where we come in, because we cut 
the red tape. We charge them five 
per cent of the project cost for 
taking complete charge of the job 
from concept to commissioning. 
And in the next five years we hope 
to get 300 NRI projects.” 

Enarai has on its board of direc¬ 
tors eminent retirees like N.N. Pai, 
former chairman of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India (IDBII 
and C.P. Shah, former chairman of 
the Bank of India, amongst others. 
The firm has been in business for 
little over a year and already has in 
hand projects amounting to a hand¬ 
some Rs 50 crores. Obviou.sly, 
there’s money to be made in this 
business. Enarai charges one per 
cent commission for the first Rs 5 
lakhs to be managed, 0.7S per cent 
on the next Rs S lakhs and a further 



FOR NRIa ONLY 

‘PORTFOUO MANAGEMENr’ 


Yw; may be ai»a <* irai we oher a comprehensive range o< mweilmeni 
services 10 NRIs whicn .niiodas portfolio managerneel 
Slav nq atjri.oj you mav 'mO ii rather lete ic qaiher or assess irriurmaiiorr 
lo r.ane the -igM aer i* m Or you may no* havf me iimif h tompiy wit 
the vanou*' lurmaiiHf: 

A unique i^rtered bv u‘. is 'iivuslmeol consuilarKy nqht ai you- 

diiorsiep Yes wr haiie ^3 nifiiiaies ai' over the woild m all ma|or uiies 
voj twing iiui );<iff*(.iiio member cari coniar i tfwm pervonaiiy or on phone 
"I y« lii U'ur'trv o( resioehr p tor prompi advice 
Nr I ortly sound crmsuilrtncy Oi'i also aH services to si ppori iherr arc 
O'teren by LNARAI INVtSTMt-N' A CONSULTANCY SERVICES 
iINDIA,L''U 'ii)ht un^ji tjnr; root Vour speefly fornptiAhre Can be no* 
o«n rjtiieo to a f foiessio >«! iiqency whir h .s bacNed by inlorrnat'onal and 
ana'yicai'p' mrirs Ai this jl a nominal' ■'n ,0 even pss dependir’g on 
you' tirirtloiif; s wnn h again i-, compensated by the various 
P'ompr aclion*! tshm ri'> yno DO tto'io whe'Pby you save limrj ,ind Save 


Our services include 

1 i r. K 'll) rrpi perm ss/un , tip purchase sa'e ot sriarwy 
0 jyino sel’ mj sriafr, and serurities 
1 f oii(iw up with com ptned co iipanias divdemyinier^si wa''rdnis 
bonus convfi^ior rghlse'L 
: Making new SS,If ■nJir.ii.oPS on ,'jd'beha'* 
j F . nw jp with I'l'p-nec . ■mpafiie- .. 'fllunc- aiioimems ca)' 
money etr 

f) Mrinthiy statement of you' [.vjnfotio with appraisal repon it is equally 
imponani f a' Keeping I'ne with ihp stocti marhe' semir-onis 
•nrious 'j'jvi'rnmeni pom ips (o' end against every nviusiry anc inn 
study o' 'inw each industry be 'i e igineenng rhemica' leyfue or lyre 
IS gener.iliy 'aring sve'y inwM'ir must also sen his shares aruj 
'e mves' his 'loney m'o a mo' - piotiiaOle indusiry 
t^nt e we give ou' >. iKrnis an appraisal repr/n on how thee ponfohu 
has larpd each men.n wHt ou' advue on i' 

7 Newylrners to NRls 're Mwi marKel position forthcoming rj*w 
issues 

0 A ra igmg sate i.'jSiody of *riarf', 

S Meiniaininq and operai nq you' bank account on you' behal* 
to F miw up Of forms 1J 14 A and obtaining lax clearance ced.ticales 
r 1 Ar nuai tax ronsultanry on you' visit to India 

The portfolio MarMgomont Is done on the foiowing 


Non Discretionary 


All transactions are made only 
according in clienii Specific 
insliuciions ENARAI Carnes out 
only procadural work m oonnecoon 
with the intiruencm 
invesiman' deervons are rnade by 
ENAR.AI as per tha ewtstmant 
ooiectives laitaad by tha clwnr 


The managemenf fm p«r annum « as toifows ,on the markai viAA of 
your poRtolio) 


Fir»t 


Ra 5Lakhs-i% 

Rs 5Lakhs-0 75% 
Ri to lakhs-om 


Do wfitt to ua mfornting ua about iht nymoer or shorts you hokJ m oach 
company and wt shaH giva you an mdicaliOh of iht lots payatHt by you 
And stnd you oor poitoko kn to enable you lo enrol yoursoH 


Luring llw NRIs: e ootMuneiwy ttnn’e broehwe 


management fee of 0.5 per cent for 
sums exceeding Rs 10 lakhs. 

What facilities do these firms 
provide? Going by the publicity 
brochure of Enarai, their commis¬ 
sion covers services like “seeking 
RBI permissions for purchase/sale 
of shares, buying/selling shares and 
securities, follow-up of concerned 
companies, dividend/interest war¬ 
rants, bonus, making new applica¬ 
tions on client’s behalf, follow-up 
for refunds, allotments, call money, 
etc., monthly statement of client’s 
portfolio with appraisal report, 
newsletters on stock market posi¬ 
tion, arranging safe custody of 
shares, obtaining tax clearance cer¬ 
tificates...” In short, formalities 
which need regular attendance. 
This is the typical range which any 
consultant in this field offers. 

Credibility is very vital in this 
field which seems to be rapidly 
becoming a hunting ground for fast- 
buck operators. Thus, some firms 
are trying to score over their rivals 
with offers of equity participation 
in NRI projects they deal with. 
Enarai, for instance, has been a 
co-promoter in some projects put up 
by NRIs. “We have to show we have 
a certain stake in the matter. It is 
not a permanent investment, for 
when the firm comes up and begins 
to do well, we can withdraw the 
amount and put it in another pro¬ 
ject,” says an Enarai manager. 

The big problem for the recent 
crop of ‘NRI advisers’ is publicity. 
Unlike foreign banks like Citibank 
which offer specialised services to 
expatriates for investment in the 
Indian capital market, these firms 


find it difficult to project them¬ 
selves. The common complaint is 
the Reserve Bank's refusal to let 
their managers go abroad to can¬ 
vass for business. “The RBI won’t 
give us foreign exchange. So, many 
of us also have to be in thg business 
of issue marketing. We go out on the 
pretext of marketing public issues 
of Indian concerns. OnCe abroad, we 
scout around for potential clients,” 
frankly confesses an official of a 
Bombay-based firm which caters 
for NRIs’ needs. 

How have non-resident Indi¬ 
ans—the targets—taken to the em¬ 
ergence of NRI consultants? Says 
26-year-old Satya Gupta, an IIT 
Kanpur graduate who left the Indi¬ 
an shores to join General Motors in 
the US and who is currently keen 
on setting up a telecom project in 
India: “I left GM though they were 
paying a fantabulous salary because 
I wanted to do something on my 
own. Being part of a mammoth cor¬ 
poration was not good enough. The 
firm where I presently work has a 
lot of people like me—guys from 
Bell Laboratories, AT and T. Since 
the telecom business has been re¬ 
cently delicensed in India, we were 
very interested in finding out the 
economics of an investment in this 
field. We first approached the resi¬ 
dent director of India Investment 
Centre and the Trade Development 
Authority. They had a lot of dated 
and general information but very 
little on specific areas.” 

Gupta says that since he was not 
aware at that time of any private 
consultants, he had routed his ap¬ 
plication through official agencies. 
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“It took SIX nioi^Mr just to the 
licence, ihone^t MC’ hulletin> say 
industi i;il iipi>i ('\ .iLs would be eiven 
to NKJ opplicoiinns within 45 days. 
Now the piobiem js ol getting 
otiprov.il import of capital goods 
and assistance from lending bodies" 
I’hoiigh It took over a iortnight 
to (ind out the availabilit\ of certain 
components required lor the tele¬ 
com project through official chan¬ 
nels, (Jupta is wary of turning to 
private consultants who promise to 


j get things done in a jiffy. “During 
I one of my trips to Delhi, I got in 
j touch with some of these consul¬ 
tants—one-man shows—who prom¬ 
ised to take care of my problems 
with the Reserve Bank. But it wasn’t 
long before I wised up to their cheap 
tricks. They were as ignorant as I 
I was. I was learning—and so were 
they, at my expense. When I wanted 
them to expedite the issue of certain 
shares against my name, they came 
back with very general information 


I which could be picked up from RBI 
j bulletins.” 

The experience of Gupta and 
others like him confirms that in 
view of the inefficiency of the offi- 
I cial agencies, there is indeed a 
j tremendous scope for private par- 
I ties to do good business as consul- 
: tants to NRIs. But unless a way is 
; found to check the profusion of 
fast-buck operators, business may 
not really flourish. 

Patralekha Chattarlaa 


SILK 

Losing lusire 

Silk touivpromises little hut humpy rides 


S ilk \\\\\ fast lust* Its sheen if the 
industry continues to eceive a 
“raw deal" from the government. As 
S Hanerjee, president of the Silk 
Association of India, quite categor¬ 
ically says, the “official policies and 
procedures are standing in the way" 
of further growth 

4'he silk industry's litany of grie¬ 
vances IS directed mainly against 
the arbiter of its destinv—the Cen¬ 
tral Silk Board (CSB) According to 
Banerjee, the C\SH hys recom¬ 
mended that the import of raw 
materials for this industry be stop¬ 
ped The charge* importers are 
“misusing" ihe advance licensing 
scheme under which import li¬ 
cences are issued prior to export. 

I Further, says Banerjee, the CSB has 
been “frequently changing the 
criteria" for pre-shipment inspec 
lion of goods for export Worse, 
cash assistance for silk exporters 


Weaving silk: stepmotherly trestmsnt 


has been cut from ten to eight per 
cent. 

“It is beyond my understanding 
how the CSB can allege that adv¬ 
ance licences are being misutil- 
ised," fumes Banerjee. “Each expor¬ 
ter has to give a legal undertaking 
guaranteeing value-added exports 
against these import licences. 
Although no other industry can 
match our progress on the export 
front, the board is constantly creat¬ 
ing hurdles." He adds that since 
exports have increased from Rs 54 
crores (1979-80) to Rs 160 crores in 
1985-86—an annual growth rate of 
25 per cent—notwithstanding these 
“hurdles", the industry's bona fides 
are in the clear. 

That silk should suffer the prove¬ 
rbial stepmotherly treatment is 
rather surprising, given the govern¬ 
ment's declared policy of encourag¬ 
ing labour-intensive export indus¬ 
tries. Certainly, the silk industry 


falls in this category. For one, it 
needs neither electricity nor soph¬ 
isticated machinery and is, there¬ 
fore, obviously not capital- 
intensive. Besides, it provides em¬ 
ployment to nearly four million 
workers, including a large number 
of tribals and villagers in the back¬ 
ward areas. 

The various “hurdles" which the 
industry’s representatives resent 
have had their predictable effect. 
The production of raw silk in the 
terminal year of the Sixth Plan was 
only about 6.7 million kg compared 
to the target of nine million kg. The 
government, as usual, blames 
others for non-performance. An 
official review identifies the follow¬ 
ing impediments to the industry’s 
progress: “non-availability of high 
grade silkworm races, inadequate 
supply of disease-free seeds, delays 
in translating research results from 
the laboratory to land, decentralised 
and rural nature of reeling, leading 
to the non-slaridardisation of silk 
yarn and lack of reeling facilities." 

But the silk association chief 
throws the ball back into the gov¬ 
ernment’s court. “In spite of all 
these years of planning and invest¬ 
ment of hundreds of crores of 
rupees both from the government 
and from international bodies," says 
Banerjee, “the Central Silk Board 
has failed to produce raw materials 
of international grade ’’ Indigenous 
production has been only of “the 
lowest grade of raw silk", he 
charges. And the fact that last year 
the board had to arrange for the 
import of 250 tonnes of raw silk 
clearly highlights the severe scarci¬ 
ty of raw material. 

Reportedly, India is shortly ex¬ 
pecting a loan of Rs 500 crores from 
the World Bank for the development 
of sericulture. Will this money help 
rustle up a brighter future for silk? 
R.J. Venkateswaran 
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RUSINESS/FINANCE 


At a Blanca 


Challenges of change 

i I 

A creeping sense of powerlessness arising out 
of an inability to influence the course of ! 
corporate events seems to be affecting the state 
of managerial morale in India. In many situa¬ 
tions, managers see themselves bound by rules, 
regulations and ad hoc diktats from their super¬ 
iors. They feel that their views are being neither [ 
respected nor heard, and that they are agents for 
manipulation but not its beneficiaries. Needless | 
to say, the unfortunate end product of such i 
perceptions—which create suspicion and fear— ' I 

lies in growing managerial disenchantment and ! 
alienation. ( | 

Work is a function of the individual rather than j j 
of the role assigned to his job. The individual, I ' 
therefore, sees himself not just in the light of his I | 
assigned role, but of his actual or perceived ! j 
contribution. Thus, even if jobs are equitably i ' 
classified, individual dissatisfaction continues to j | 
persist. j | 

Wage differentials between the managerial | 
and unionised labour i 1 
categories have been nar- j 
rowing lately. Over time, ! 
the number of hierarchic¬ 
al levels has been rising. j 
A situation has now 
arisen, when, in the man- 
agerial categories, 
against the required deci¬ 
sion-making levels ot 
three to five or so, there I 
may exist even ten or ! 
more levels. With this, the i 
role of managers as deci¬ 
sion-makers has got diffused. | 

Top management seems to be more concerned j 
with planning strategies to create and manage 
conflict for the sake of keeping its own position 
and power secure, 

High-fliers and result-oriented managers are 
finding that organisations either cannot cope 
with the speed of the change process as imparted 
by them or else the entire edifice created by 
them breaks down after they depart from the 
scene. There is a rapid change in the profile of 
the professional manager and' the extent of 
professionalisation in the organisations. The 
sharing of pelf and power is based on various 
factors most of which are reckoned to be ex¬ 
traneous. The emerging shift from the existing 
balance of managerial powers is beginning to 
disturb organisational harmony. It is also alter¬ 
ing managerial perceptions about the importance 
of various jobs. 

‘ The author is chaiiTnun, computer and management 
Wonnation services division of the Administrative Staff 

College of India, Hyderabad, i 
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WHITE COLLAR 



Nirmai Singh 


DIVIDENDS 


Cosmo Films: ) lor year 

ended 31 December. 1986 
OuRar Investments foi vcai 
ended 31 December. 1986 
Kabra Arpo Industries: 22^ < toi 
year ended 31 March, 1986 
Kaseri EnRineering; l.S'V (2()''i) 
for 1986 

KenshaPure Foods; J5‘r on pro- 
rata ba.sis 



Annapurna Foils Ltd* 20 lal<h 
equity shill es of Kh ten vm li on H) 
Kel>runr \ 

Kaveri Engineering: Public issm- 
of 6 50 lakh equity shai es and an 
offer for sale of 1 .50 lakh eq'lil^ 
shares, both of Hs ten each at pai 
on 9 February 

Shree Foods Ltd. 12 lakh equity 
shares of Ks ten each for cash at 
par 

Sirmour Sudburg Auto: Public 
issue of Ks 121 Inkh.s in equity 
.shares of R.s Ion each at par on 
February 

Vitro Pharma Products. Fight 
lakh equity shares of Rs ten each 
for cash at par 


PROJECTS 


ithopai Paper and Boards: Ks 4 5- 

ci 01 e protect for production of 
tluplex boaid at Picliore, MP 
Inland Steel: U'lil invest Ks S.S 
croti s m first phase to set up a 
l oO.ooO-itMUie wide-width cold 
rolliiui steel complex at VVai dha. 
Nagpui. pi ortioted bv Steelunion 
Wdikslm L'.S. andKK Steelun 
»ori of liuliii l^AiiectecI to be com 
plelcd bv IWSS 

Kabra Agro Industries: Ks 20(F 
lakh protect to manufacture 
15.000 tonnes cattle teed and 
15.000 tonnes poultry feed per 
annum at (Jadarwara, Mahar 
ashlra 


RESULTS 


Hotliboi and Co.: Turnover Ks 
99 13 crores (Hs 96.69 crores) for 
year ended 30 September, 1986 
til OSS profit KsH8 64 lakhs (Ks | 
106 88 lakhs), net profit Ks 44 37 
lakh.siKs 58 7-7 lakhs) ' 

I raclors H hurni Equipment; rui - ' 

nover Ks l()2 52 croi cs \ Ks 92 ,1^ 

Cl ores) 1 0 ! Will’ended 31 Decern | 
her. 1986 (iioss piotit Ks seven : 
Cl ores ( K^ 62 Cl oi es) i 
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DEARNESS LEVEL I GOLD (In ffs fx‘f 10 gms } 
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feONVERSATI 


IA NEW TIE-UP 

I Robert McCrum, Faber & Faber’s young literary editor, 
speaks on how Faber is going ahead with plans to forge a 
new relationship with India—this time with Seagull Books 



< < T am here to examine ways to 
Xmark the beginning of an Indi¬ 
an relationship with Seagull Books 
which will be a complement to our 
long-standing association with Ox¬ 
ford University Press," says a very 
boyish looking Robert McCrum. 
Representing Faber & Faber at the 
12th Calcutta Book Fair, the pub¬ 
lishing house's young literary editor 
Robert McCrum speaks with optim¬ 
ism about his firm’s future prog¬ 
ramme in India. McCrum has more 
than one reason to feel a sense of 
quiet confidence. It is not just the 
dynamic publishing prj|gramme of 
his group under the leadership of 
Matthew Evans, its chairman, that 
bolsters him but he is also flush with 
the recent success of his book, The 
Story of English —a title that kept its 
toehold on the best selling lists on 
both sides of the Atlantic for 14 
weeks. The title has only just been 
released in India. 

India is one of the six largest 
markets for English books. The 
others are the UK, Australia, USA, 
New Zealand and Canada, according 
to McCrum. At present, Indian sales 


accounts for only 5 to 10 per cent of 
Faber’s spiralling turnover which 
notched an impressive £ seven mil¬ 
lion figure last year. But the new 
go-ahead team at Faber would like 
this to change soon. 

Asked what the new rela¬ 
tionship will spell, McCrum hopes 
that Faber would be able to engage 
in co-publishing deals with Seagull 
Books. The publishing house would 
like to increase its list of Indian 
authors writing in English and Na- 
veen Kishore and Samik Banerjee 
of Seagull Books can scout for 
promising new writing talent in In¬ 
dia which would then be published 
jointly by Faber and Seagull Books 
and vice versa. 

McCrum emphasises that the 
new connection will in no way 
jeopardise the older, long-standing 
links with OUP as he does not see it 
as a situation of conflict in any way. 
For one thing, OUP is not interested 
in fiction which figures importantly 
in the Faber list. Explaining the 
rationale behind the forging of this 
new link, McCrum commented, “So 
far the British publishers had a 


colonial attitude towards export to 
India. They would use India as a 
dumping ground for all sorts of 
publications. We at Faber have a 
more creative approach and would 
like a greater Indian involvement.” 
The involvement would be reflected 
both in the list and the choice of 
imports. 

One other reason for a greater 
interaction with Indian publishers 
seems to be the emergence of new 
creative talent among Indians writ¬ 
ing in English. India is, of course, 
not the only scene to have witnessed 
such a blossoming. Other English- 
speaking areas like Australia have 
also shown as much a creative spurt 
as UK, which is the home base. “The 
best writings these days are coming 
from these different countries. The 
accent seems to have shifted from 
the metropolis to the peripheries,” 
says a knowledgeably McCrum. 

And this is the point which 
McCrum makes in his new book. 
The Story of English. He feels that in 
the late 20th century the English 
language has reached a watershed. 
It is no longer an insular language 



One reason for a 
greater interaction 
with Indian 

C ublishers seems to 
e the emergence 
of new creative 
talent among 
Indians writing in 
English 


with colonial hangovers and over¬ 
tones of superiority but has become 
a global business in international 
communication. 

The onward march of English 
has not only swept into hitherto 
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forbidden areas like Russia, China 
and Japan but has acquired new 
dimensions even in countries like 
India where English is not a new 
phenomenon. Citing the super-sized 
statistics relating to English usage, 
McCrum hazarded; “Nearly two- 
fifths of the people in the world 
speak English. It is an impiessive 
figure when you come to think of it.” 

McCrum has shown how the 
different regions have moulded and 
changed the use of standard English 
according to their own genius. He 
makes the point that regional varia¬ 
tions have as much vitality and 
validity as standard English. This 
global approach of his widely 
acclaimed book has not pleased the 
English overmuch. Although a best¬ 
seller in the UK, he faced a certain 
hostility in his own country because, 
"some of the people are very posses¬ 
sive about English and feel that it is 
their language and no one else has 
any right to it.” 

Upholding the Faber publishing 
goal, the young author-cum-editor 
says that his group is committed 
and dedicated to publishing all 
forms of literature. Faber, however, 


We at Faber have a 
more creative 
approach and 
woula like a greater 
Indian involvement 



is no longer seen predominantly as 
publishers of poetry and plays. 
Observers discern a multimedia 
thrust which is acknowledged by 
McCrum. 

His own book, which “sought to 
liberate the subject from the suffo¬ 
cating grip of academics" was con¬ 
ceived as a pair that is a book and a 
television series. This is not the only 
instance. The long-running highly- 
popular musical Cats was a pathfin¬ 
der in this respect. It grew out of 
T.S. Eliot's famous book and the 
experiment clicked, not to speak of 
the money it brought into the Faber 
kitty. Similarly, the Faber film 
scripts are doing very well, in fact 
better than ever before, now that 
many householders see films on 
videos at home and like to study the 
film scripts as well. 

Apart from his work as literary 
editor, McCrum has written three 
works of fiction besides his latest 
journalistic exercise on the English 
language. He enjoys his writing a 
shade more than his work of blue- 
pencilling, so acknowledges the 
young author. 

Dta IMIa/CaleiiMi 


A home full of refreshing, cool, clean air... 



with Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans. 


Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans expel stale 
air from your home, replacing it with'cool, 
clean air. A sturdy motor and dynamically 
baianced blades ensure optimum air delivery 
Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, and other small 
stuffy places. 



EXHAUST 

FANS 


Built better. To last longer. 
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__ , DAVID DAVIDAR _ 

A TALE OF TURIVIOIL 

A well-written novel on problems of Punjab, with a 
lot of local colour 


T 


ivrn thu TiMis of thousands of 
^ words that have been ^r-nerated 
by the troubles in coniemporarx' 
Punjab, It IS surprisint^ ^bat not a 
single decent no\el or book of 
tK)enis has surfaced (thc'si* ini^ht, of 
course, exist in Punjabi, a lan^ua^ije 
(if which * .annot read a word) It is 
also surpiisin^ tliat the onl\ decent 
novel I know ol to date on the 
troubles, and Puinab ]v. n(^.iicral. lias 
not iecei\’ed the notKcs it should 
Partap Sharina's Ihiys (>/ the I'urhai} 
('rile Hodle\ HeadtiiS) is a wtdl 
written novel on tin* pi oblenis of the 
Punjab, seen through the t‘\'es of a 
younj4 Sir,h voulh, llalhii, w ho could 
lie taken. I miess, a^ represenlati\’e 
ol the \oun^ and disaffectetl in the 
Punjab today 

Halbir lives with his jnirent in a 
village called Ja^tara and dreams of 
hitlmf^ the hi^; time like his brother 
Kaskaan, wlu. li\es m (ieimanv, 
runs a couple ot restaurants tind 
other businesses, and makes more 
mone>' than he knows what to do 
wall Put Halbir recognises the fact 
that lie will probahlv ne\ er lea\ e his 
\'illaae as he is ilic youni^er son and 
needs to Slav and till the land of his 
fatheis A stronu-w died lad, l^albir 
resents this and tin* no\el o[H‘ns 
vMth his tryinc to run awav from 
Ja^tara v\ilh some inoiie\’ he's 
stolen from his lather, a fairly weak 
individual, who is unable to control 
his son The person who does is the 
^grandfather I.ok Kai, the lainilv 
patriarch, who is prohabb the best 
character in the book fhou^di he 
never does anvthin^^ directb, Lok 
Kaj knows e\ervlhin»i. and can do 
just about am tiling in the ^rand 
feudal tradition An\wa\. Lok Raj 
knows his ^u'andson is frustrated 
and an^r\, so he keeps an eye on 
him and watches as the youn^» Hal 
bir starts learnm^^ about ^uns. and 
gradualh I alls in with hard-core 
teriorists Soon enough, Halbir ^els 
into real trouble with the terrorists 
who lake him lor a spy and kidnap 
and incarcerate him in the Golden 
Temple where his prieving relatives 
assume he w'iU he killed sooner or 
later. One relative does not grieve, 
for he IS pretty sure his grandson is 


not going to die, not it he can help it 
that is And so Lok Raj hatches a 
plot, which can onl\' be descrii^ed as 
daring (I did, ! must admit, cast 
around for another qualifier but this 
IS one time where daring fits per 
fectlv), to spring Halbir In this he 
succeeds and a suitabh chastened 
Halbii sl(it)^ fooling around wuth 
revolution and decides to settle 

d(JW'ii 

Hut Ihis IS onl\’ llie sketchiest ol 
oullines of rtie slorv, for the author' 
brings 111 a lot of local colour and 
succeeds quite often in e\oking the 
wa\’ traditional Puniabi society 
oiierates and how it has been 
afU'Cted todav b\' the disturbances 
in the state M\ mam obieclion to 
the hook, realK, is the f.ict that the 
author, on occasion , goes into volii 
minous, div as dust detail about the 
troubles, then’ genesis, the mam 
players and so on stull one can 
read m the annual issue ol Indui 
Tiidtiy 

I was talking about Ihiys o/ the 
Tuituin to a friend who has a fine 
literarv mind and whose opinion on 
b(,oks IS usualK' laullless lie has his 



Days of the Turban 
evokes images of 
traditional Punjabi 
society 



biases, of course, but 1 was sur¬ 
prised to hear him say that he tries, 
as far as possible, to keep away 
from modern writing because he 
feels there is so much magnificent 
classic writing that he feels he’s 
wasting his time reading contem¬ 
porary wa iting Now that is an argu¬ 
ment not everybody would agree 
with I certainly do not) but he does 
have a point, how many of us read 
Shakespeare, Goethe, F'lauhert, 
Bronte, etc these Jays, when the 
trend increasingly eems to be a 
desire to lay hands on the latest 
.Jeffrey Archer Anyway, for those 
who are into the classics I can only 
recommend ver\’ strongly the reis¬ 
sue. in Its Penguin Classics avatar, 
of Arthur Kimbaud.'i Collected 
IhKOJis Kvery Hint 1 dip inU) il I’m 
cfjiiscious of a sadness that 1 cannot 
read the poet in the original French 
but Oliver Bernard’s rranslation is 
pretlv good and the boy-w'onder’s 
magnificence flow's on e\'ery page 
Take for instance this short poem, 
The Sleeper in the Valiev 
It IS a green hollow where a stream 
gurgles. 

cra/ily catching silver rags of iistdf 
on the grasses; 

where the sun shines from the 
proud mount.'jin 

it IS a little valle\ bubbling over 
with light 

A \'oung soldier, open-mouthed, 
bare-headed, w'lth the nape of his 
neck bathed m cool blue cresses, 
sleeps, 

he is stretched out on the grass, 
under the sky, pale on his green bed 
where the light falls like rain. 

His feet in the yellow flags, he lies 
sleeping. 

Smiling as a sick child might smile, 
he IS having a nap. 

Cradle him w^armly. Nature; 
he is cold 

No odour makes his nostril quiver; 
he sleeps in the sun, his hand on his 
breast, at peace. 

There are two red holes in his right 
side. 

And to think, Mon Dieu, this was 
done at age sixteen. This is certainly 
a book to treasure; more so, if you j 
can read French. 
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‘It’s funny how every time we set up 
the Barbecute a party just happens! ’ 

















Anywhere, anytime, 
it’s great times 
with Prestige Barbecute. 


It's strange hem every man who loves good 
food and good company turns out to be a 
terrific barbecue chef He may have never 
seen the inside of a kitchen before but 
Prestige Barbecute brings out the creative 
cook in him. 

Prestige Barbecute It does wonderful 
things Set it up some place and a party just 
grows around it Neighbours drop by. 
Friends get wind or it and come calling. The 
children call up their friends And before 
you can say seckh kabab, a full blown party 
is under way. 

And as the glowing coal slow gr.iis the 
chicken tangri and the corn-a-coh gels 
browner, the tantali/ing aroma of (ood 
makes everyone hungrier, livelier, then the 
stampede for food begins! 


Discover how to put the sizzle in a party, 
even an instant party, with new Prestige 
Barbecute Light and conveniently 
portable, it can be set up in minutes on a 
terrace, in a backyard, on the beach, even a 
traffic island* 

Next time you are in the mood lor tun, set 
up the Prestige Barbecute. 

And watch a party evolve. A party where 
everyone is a great chef. Bveryonc wants to 
grab the juiciest morsels. Lveryone gets 
hungrier every minute. And everyone has a 
simply marvellous time. 
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Rhelwan 

POWER 

In the beginning there traa Ga)na. 

large (some would sag, fat) ma)i 
with bristling moustaches, he was 
the father of Indian wrestling. 

Taken to Europe bg the Mahara jah 
of Patiala, he took on the best wo)‘ld 
wrestlers and laid them out on their 
backs. When Stanislaus Zgbgsco, 
one of the world's greatest gropplers 
came to India, Gama charged him 
and knocked him all but senseless in 
a matter of min utes. 

But then, Gama grew old and 
died. New wrestlers came up—and 
went. Imam Buj^. Harbans Singh 
and so many others. Alas, wrestling 
was never the same. There were no 
maharjahs to extend their munifienf 
support and crowds withered away. 
The few hidians—mostly mona 
Sikhs fro7n the Punjab—who wanted 
to become wrestlers practised on the 
akhadas of the Indus Valley and 
then emigrated to Singapore where a 
new kind of wrestling was in cogue- 
freestyle professional wrestling. 

Now, if didn't matter how strong 
you were. Speed was of essence. 
Technique was all-important. And 
to top it all, there was the show¬ 
manship. You had good guys and 
had guys. Masked Marvels and 
Avenging Angels. Bandage- 
wrapped Mummies. Creatures 
From The Black Lagoon. Shaven- 
headed Mongols. And more. 

Action gave way to Razzle, Razzle 
gave way to Dazzle. Never mind the 
width, Iq^s and gentlemen, feel the 
qualityrrhri.ll to the stunts. Watch 
the tamasha. 

It was a world that poor old Gama 
would tiever have recognised. 

(Top) Randhawa's grand entrance and (centre) in 
the ring; (bottom) Bill Bromley and BaIJit: “fighting to 
death 

Photographs; Pradeep Chandra 
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would knot his opponent’s Ie^^> 
around his own and force him to 
submit with that patented Dara 
Singh speciality: the Indian Death 
lock. 

Soon after Dara Singh became In¬ 
dian champion, by defeating 1 iger 
Joginder, the fii'st of his epic con¬ 
frontations with King Kong began 
At first, the mighty Kong was too 
good for him Then, slow Singh 
improved enough to holt! him to «i 
draw 

And then finally came the day the 
world had been waiting foi* (and (hat 
Czaya himself had planned) At the 
end of a particularly violent bout, 
Singh adv anced on a daze<l King 
Kong and lifted him high abo\e Ins 
shoulders ami threw him out of the 
nng Kong landed on the concrete 


He defeated Bill Robinson, Gene 
Kinski, Klondike Bill, Bert Assinti, 
Sky Hi Dee, Bill CJoverdale, Shohei 
Baba. Antonio Innoki and even drew 
with Rikidoziin, Japan’s own Dai'a 
Singh. 

In 19Hhcame the big event in his 
w restling career. Low Thesz, who had 
won the National Wrestling Alliance 
(NWA) world championship title a 
ripcord fivi‘ times, came to India for a 
tith match with Singh (Sceptics said 
that Then/ had already lost his title 
two \ t»ars ago but no matter, Dara 
Singh rrgatdid him as world cham¬ 
pion ) Would Singh manage to defeat 
Thesz ^ 

At first, It all seemed a little dice) 
The.sz (despite being over (50) seeme<l 
to b(Mn good fonn He defeated 
Singh’s younger brother Randhawa 



Freestyle wrestling speed is of the essence 


RradMpChandrt 


F reestyle wrestling came to In¬ 
dia in the 1950s. It was called 
‘American style wrestling’ then 
because everything American 
seemed new and glamorous Actually 
though, it came here from—of all 
places—Singapore. The onginal 
promoter was Gustad Irani and he 
brought along a plane-load of wrest¬ 
lers who had been tounng the Singa¬ 
pore circuit. 

The best known of these w^as a 
shaven headed, bearded caJU‘d King 
Kong. Kong was the stuff legends ai*e 
made of. He would break every rule 
in the book. He would knee oppo¬ 
nents in the groin. He would spit at 
the crow^ds. He would spnnkle chilli 
powder into the referee’s eyes. And 
what’s worse, he would always win 1 
How the crowds hated him! 

What the crowds did not know of 
course was that the villainous Kong 
was, in real life, the urbane Emile 
Czaya As Czaya, he helped Irani 
promote the tournaments and shared 
the profits. Kong Czaya soon realised 
that he could keep the crowds angry 
forever but that this alone would not 
do. A good guy, an avenging angel 
was badly needed Somebody who 
could take on the villainous Kong and 
perhaps, eventually, vanquish him 
Czaya’s e) c rested on a young man 
called Dara Singh Randhawa He w^as 
then a gawky lad but already he had 
managed to get the crowds on their 
feet with each of his victories It 
seemed that he had the makings of a 
possible Indian champion. 

And so a grand tournament was 
announced. Pehelwam came from all 
over the country. The search for a 
champion was on. 

That Dai*a Singh would win the 
tournament and emerge as the next 
champion was never in doubt. 

Already, the whispers had begun* 

“The bouts are rigged. It’s all a 
sham.” And yes, there probably was 
something to all the scepticism but it 
missed the point: wrestling was not a 
competitive sport. It didn’t matter 
who won or lost. What mattered was 
the spectacle it all provided. 

And Dara Singh better than any¬ 
one else understood the importance of 
spectacle. He would enter the nng 
resplendent in a kesan turban and 
wave to his fans. Then, as the bouts 
progressed, he would move like light¬ 
ning. Suddenly, as his opponent 
watched dazed he would fly through 
the air and knock him to the ground 
with a drop-kick. Or, he would use 
the ropes at the side of the nng as a 
trampoline and launch himself at his 
opponent in a super-fast body slam. 
And if none of this worked, then he 


with a mighty thud. There was a 
hushed silence in the stadium Would 
the mighty giant get up? Would he 
charge into the ring and slaughter 
Singh for this insult to his ego*^ 

The referee began the count “One, 
two, three,”., the crowd tensed as 
Kong seemed to stir, .“four, five, 
six”., the giant collapsed again 
...“seven, eight”.. Good God, was 
this really the end...“nine and ten.” 

It was done. Kong had been defe- j 
ated. The legend of Dara Singh had 1 
begun. ^ ' 

S ince then, wrestling in India and i 
Dara Singh have been almost 
synonymous. Till 1968 he toured the j 
world seeking out the best interna¬ 
tional wrestlers and beating them. I 


quite easily Would Dara Singh be 
able to take him on? 

Then came the big night. The two 
men seemed evenly matched. If 
Singh was younger and stronger, 
then Thesz w as more experienced 
and wilier. Would the bout end in a 
draw? Would Singh lose his big 
chance at the title? 

No way. In the last round, that old 
Dara Singh stand-by,, the Indian 
Deathlock, was pulle^ut. Thesz 
wnthed helplessly or^M litiat before 
at last submitting. Tdpout was 
over Thesz had lost.lTOgh had won. 

And the world had a new champion. 

A fter that, alas, the fun seemed to ^ ^ 
go out of Singh’s wrestling. No ^ 
matter that no other country in the 
-^ 
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world rccoprnised world title. 

(Not even Pakistan which had its own 
champion: Hholii.) What counted was 
that Singh stopped trying so hard. 
There were no mt)re rlrop-kicks. I ’ew- 
I er body slams. Just one or two 
I airplane spins. And th(‘ opponents kk) 
i Wi‘re of an inferior quality. Danny 
I Lynch (called Mighty Mongol) came 
I and went twice. Hrun(» Edington 
j managed the odd bout. Hut for the 
I rest of the time, Singh spent his lirnt* 
^%ightmg children like David Fk'cker 
"Sand Rocky Conway. 1-ven iht^ top 
English wrestlers stopped eorning to 
India. 

To the crowds though, it didn’t 
mattm Even when the promoters 
dresed up various [ow-grade dcsi 
prhrhrans as assort«‘d Sons of Zorrf> 

. and Doctor Satan (all thciught fully 
I masked anrl passtvl off as foreigners), 
the crowd seemed to love Singh. 

' Most of the time, as he grew older, 
h(* <lidn’t have to do very much. He 
would Mmply wanchn* an)unfl the ring 
; u a\ mg to his fans till around the 
fourth round when he would shovs 
traces (jft hilt old magic, subdue 
his opjionent, ..jh go hack in his 
Mercedes i o his nice home (Dara 
V’lllii) in Juhu. 

The more exciting wrestler was his 
youneer brother Sher Singh Randha- 
wa--who used only his surname. 
Randliawa still flew through the air, 
till showed traces of temper in t he 
ring iind still kept the action coming. 

; In after Singh took to calling 
I hiniM‘lf World (’hampif/n, Kandhawa 
became Rustom-e-Hind or Indian 
chani|>ion. And in when Singfi 

finally called it a day, Randhawa took 
I ov('r as the mam attraction. 

These days though there’s a new 
rising star in the ring: a bright young 
man cjilled Baljit When he first 
s])rang to fame in jieople won¬ 

dered hew Kandhaw'a w'ould react to 
his debut. But the doubting Tho¬ 
mases w ere soon silenced. Baljit, it 
turns out, is l-landhaw’a’s son and the 
i latest member of the Singh dynasty 
I to take to the ring. 

A typical Sunday morning and 
Randhawa relaxing at home, 
i He’s still wary of the pres.s w'hich 
I displays a distressing tendency to 
I sugge.st that all his achievements in 
I the ring are carefully faked. (“You 
! people print what you w^ant so why do 
' you w ant to talk to me?” he asks at 

i (Left) Action in the ring: (insets from top) 

I Randhawa, B.J Mulla and Baljit 


Portraits: Dhanosh Photographer 


one stage,) He is wdth his son Baljit 
and the \ etiTan wrestling promoter 
B.J. ‘Boh’ Mulla , with w'hom he 
appears t o be on good terms these 
days. 

If they an* to be believed, profes¬ 
sional freestyle wrestling in India i 
may yet lu* a thing of the past. One | 
reason being, there aren’t many like j 
Baljit around. The 2;Cy<»ar-old, of j 
course with the backing of his feather, j 
deci(lt*(l tt) be a professional w restl(‘r j 
at the age of ten He ev(*n dropped i 
out of school, wlu*n in the eighth or | 
ninth standard, in orch*r to concen- | 
trale on w'n*sthng, and put in 12 
years of gruelling training before 
making his luitranee in tlu* jprofes¬ 
sional ring last ye ar. Mulla bemoans i 
the lack of fr(*sh talent around and ' 
Raoilhawa explains* “Training is hard | 
w'ork, it involves a minimum of five ; 
hours of exercise daily. And it takes j 
years t(» be a good wn*stler, h'or the 
first two years you only huirn how' to I 
fall the right way. And .second, you i 
reijuin* good food, w hich is expensive 



Dara Singh The Forever Champion 


of almonds, gh(*e, milk, eggs, four 
chickens. Everybody today cannot 
afford this. Those w ho can—-and 
there are many who .s]>end Rs lW-200 ! 
on cigarettes and drinks alone—don’t 
w'ant to W'ork that hard.” 

Adds Mulla: “Today all that the 
youngster w^ants to do is go to the 
disco or wear tight pants and stand at 
street corners or sniff brown sugar. 
This is what our present generation 
has come to. These are the values 
they, ill turn, will impart to their 
children. And you cannot blame 
them—what other entertainment can 
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they get? We are excellent in export¬ 
ing all the good things in our culture 
and importing all the bad things.” 

Randhawa is quick to suggest a 
remedy: “The government should 
give some allowance to wrestlers— 
they can help amateur wrestlers, 
some of whom may end up in the 
professional arena. A wrestler, like 
any other sportsman, should not have 
any stress or tension and the reason 
why foreign sportsmen are better 
than us is because their governments ' 
look after them. Here big companies 
promote cricketers and other sports¬ 
men, but wTestlers are neglected." 

Gone are the days when Maharajas 
lent their patronage to this sporting 
tribe. Today, there aren't even 
enough training centres around. “The 
government gives loans to the so- 
called akhadas. But if there are 5,000 
of these on paper, in reality only 50 of 
them exist. And there is nothing for 
the pehelwan w^ho runs the akhachi,"' 
says Mulla. The few akhadas which 
do exist, Randhawa says, aren’t at all 
up to the mark. “For instance, the 
toilet facilities for 5-10 people are 
being availed of by 200 inmates. 

There isn't enough place to sleep.” 

Government aid, however, is yet 
an impossible dream for the handful 
of existing and would-be professional 
freestyle wi^estlers. On the contrary, 
says Mulla, the step-motherly treat¬ 
ment accorded to this sport is likely 
to be its death-knell. “Freestyle 
wrestling is pail of our cultural herit¬ 
age. The Mahabhurata describes at 
length the encounter between Bhim 
and Jarasandh—all the holds de¬ 
scribed there are the holds of frees¬ 
tyle wrestling today. But the govern¬ 
ment claims it is a foreign ail and 
imposes an entertainment tax on it. 

Do any of the ministers know even 
the basics of freestyle that they can 
make this claim? 

“It is a funny business—till the last 
minute one doesn't know if the audi¬ 
ence turnout will be satisfactory— 
and to add to this there are so many 
bureaucratic hurdles. There are 20 
types of licences to be procured, from 
the municipality, police, traffic au¬ 
thorities; it's not like other countries 
where all you have to do is book a hall 
and inform the police who take care of 
everything. Here some police official 
sitting behind his desk says that it 
might instigate violence or start a 
communal riot and refuses permis¬ 
sion. And all this is done behind our 
backs, when we aren't around to 
contradict them. Today, when the 
youth is in a mess, any form of sport 
is healthy. It’s not like going to a 
disco or a cabaret to watch a woman 


take offher clothes. And wrestling 
especially encourages a pei'son to 
build his body, inspires him into the 
physical culture. Can you imagine the 
impression on a youngster who 
shakes hands with Randhawa or Bal- 
jit? Even w'hen he’s old he will con¬ 

Baljit; the rising star 



tinue to relate the i?icident to his 
gi'andchildren. But the officials tell 
us: why do yo\i want to bother us on a 
Saturday, let us rest for one day at 
least. After some time it beromc*s 
sickening. We are only managing to 
carry on because we’ve been around 
in the business for years. I can give 
you a list longer than my arm of so 
many who tried to enter this business 
but failed because of all these hur¬ 
dles. And when we aren't around or 
back out. professional freestyle 
wrestling in India will go for a nose¬ 
dive. It’s small wonder formo.sl 
people entertainment means going to 
a }natk<i parlour or a video parlour to 
watch blue films.” 

Strangely, the audiences are what 
seem to keep it all going,hecklers and 
sceptics nolwiths«;tanding. “This is one 
sport where you have 100 per cent 
audience participation. All over the 
world it is considered the No. 1 public 
participation sport. It is most popular 
especially on television,” says B.J. 
Mulla. “And more so in Iniha which is 
the birthplace of wrestling. All ^^ver 
the country, in big cities and in rural 
areas, we have drawn both the young 
and the old. In Delhi, for exanqde, 
one year it rained during the gann*. 
But people sat in the pouring rain, on 
soaked mattresses—n(jt one man 
moved.” Adds Randhawa: “And 
years back in Calcutta, too, it was 
pouring so heavily, we did not want 
to get out of our hotel but we receiv(*fl 
a frantic call from the stadium, we 
were told that people had turned up 
in sizeable Jiumbers, we had to go out 
and fight. And in a place like Jalgaon 
(in Maharashtra) once the grounds 
were so packed, people paid Rs 50 for 
a ticket and sat on the ground, not 
minding it in the least.” 

According to Mulla, the entertain¬ 
ment value is more psychological. 
“Notice their response vvhen Randha¬ 
wa or any other Indian wrestler 
receives a beating. There’s pindrop 
silence, the entertainment value at 
that moment is nil—there have becfn 
times when the crowds have gone 
mad. Every blo>v, every hurt goes to 
them. And you can hear them roaring 
when the tables are turncid. The 
ultra-rich may pass sarcastic com¬ 
ments, and giggle at any damn 
thing—they only come so that they 
can tell their friends they’ve been to 
the match on a Saturday evening. But 
the real enthusiasts of wrestling are 
in the lower seats.” 

And so the show goes on, and the 
wrestling dynasty of the Singhs con¬ 
tinues. 
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Prp:sentincj a Hi tech India 


J)<»vc»lopmcnt of Telema¬ 
tics) watched proudly as 
the fifth PARX system in 
the country was launched. 
The system was designed 
and developed entirely 
within the country: at the 
state-owned Meltron’s Chi- 
kalthana Industrial Estate 
in Aurangabad. The US- 
returned Pitroda, who has 
about 450 people under his 
supervision in Delhi and 
Bangalore, is now divert¬ 
ing his energies to cultural 
areas. He is in charge of 
the science and technology' 
pavilion in the Festival of 
India in Moscow. ■ 



Pitroda on to tho 21 si century 

S am Pitroda, tht‘ high 
profilt*, hi-t<‘ch promo¬ 
ter of U Dot (Uentre for 


A Man of Culture 


H is hand is on the pulse 
of Bengal. For nearly 
50 years, Sagarmoy 
Ghosh has been at the 
helm of the leading Bengali 
weekly, Desh Through 
this magazine, he has 
moulded Bengali literature 
and culture. A gradual (* of 
City College, Calcutta, 


At that time, editor Bank- 
imchandra Sen was too 
busy to give his attention 
to the magazine. So it was 
Sagarmoy Ghosh’s task to 
build up the magazine not 
only as a reflection of con¬ 
temporary Bengali society 
but also its very essence. 
Besides his editorial 



Sagarmoy Ghosh being awarded 

Sagarda (as he is better 
known) spent most of his 
youth in Rabindranath Ta¬ 
gore’s Santiniketan. In¬ 
spired by the educational 
and cultural activities at 
Santiniketan in close com¬ 
munion with nature, 

Sagarda felt the first stir¬ 
rings of a creative urge. 

His first big break 
came when he joined 
Desh on 1 December, 1939. 


the Deshikottama a fitting tribute 

duties, he has found time 
to wnte numerous short 
stones, novels, poems, 
essays as well as ptilitical 
analyses. For his glorious 
achievements, the 74-year- 
old Ghosh was recently 
awarded the Deshikottama 
by Prime Minister Rjgiv 
Gandhi at V iswa Bharati 
University in Santi¬ 
niketan. A fitting tribute 
indeed! ■ 


Nirmal Khatri: 
a change of role 



MP Turns Hero 

F rom the battlefront at 
Ayodhya where two 1 

communities he locked in a : 

seemingly intenninable i 

dispute over a religious i 

shrine to reel-life combat 
in British India. Nirmal 
Khatri, the tall handsome i 

Congress(l) MP from ] 

Faizabad constituency (in ^ 

which Ayodhya falls) is ] 

headed for tinsel town. “A i 

good politician should 
make a good actor, don’t 1 

you think?” Khatri asks 1 

rhetorically. The 35-year- ] 

old MP will star in Pradeep 1 

Kumar’s Waqt Ki Awaaz, 1 

The erstwhile state presi- [ 

dent of the UP Youth Con- < 

gress and education minis- i 

ter in V.P. Singh’s cabinet J 

(1980-82) has no acting ex- ( 

perience However, he has i 

bagged a pivotal role in > 

this film based on the free- 1 

dom struggle. “1 have nev- 1 

er acted. No, not even in i 

school plays. There are no 1 

actors in the family so 1 ( 


was naturally surprised 
that someone should cast 
me as a hero. I met the 
director (Pradeep Kumar) 
at a reception in Faizabad. 
He had come in connection 
with the shooting of a film, 
Pyar Ka So van. He said 
he liked my voice, and 
wanted to cast me as a 
hero in his forthcoming 
film. I told him point-blank 
I couldn’t help out vrith 
finance. Just because I was 
to be the hero, he should 
not expect any special 
favour. I was interested in 
the story and didn’t mind 
giving acting a try, espe¬ 
cially since the entire 
shooting was to be in 
Faizabad—my constituen¬ 
cy,” says Khatri,excited 
about his new job. Till now 
we had filmstar-tumed- 
MPs such as Amitabh 
Bachchan, NTR, MGR, 
now the tide seems to be 
flowing in the opposite 
direction. ■ 


Milking Time for Mediaman 


C hristopher Forsythe 

(the not-so-famous re¬ 
lative of the best-selling 
Frederick), used to be a 
voluble spokesman of the 
Muktananda Ashram. An 
ex-journalist from down 
under, P'orsythe could br 
counted on to produce 
crisp propaganda copy 
which hard-up-for-material 
Sunday papers would 
prompt Iv gi'ab (quality col¬ 
our transparencies were 
thrown in as well). The 


new gal on the premises, 
Gurumayi, has decided to 
silence her loyal follower 
by transferring him. She 
has given an ‘‘udder job— 
the prolific Forsythe now 
milks the ashram's cows 
and leaves copy to non¬ 
professionals. This is a 
pity...one can imagine the 
mileage he would have got 
out of a recent celebrity 
residing at Ganeshpuri— 
that delectable Bond 
woman Barbara Careora.* 
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Master of the Lip and Clip 


O ne of the most sought- 
after hair stylists in 
London goes by the name 
of Dar. Dar happens to be 
a lad from Ludhiana who is 
fast on the lip and clip. 
Combining his gift of the 
gab with his flair for wield¬ 
ing the scissors, Dar has 
gone places. Promoted by 
his “best friend'' Imran 
Khan, Dar set up his own 
salon, where he now styles 
the hair of top models, 
actresses, designers and 
royalty. His big moment 
came when he was asked to 
put together a spectacular 
charity ball in honour of 
Fergie and Andrew. With 
that feather in his cap, Dar 
has been flooded with 
offers to put similar pro¬ 
ductions together. He 
wants to project the “beau¬ 
ty and grandeur” of India 
through super-duper inter¬ 
national fashion shows. He 
has already done a few 
video films on hair styling 
and would eventually like 
to do what every son of the I 




V - ( 


Dar styling Moon Moon Sen's tiair; a work of art 

soil dreams of doing—con- I MoonMoonSenandother 


soil dreams ol doing—con¬ 
quer the natives. While in 
Bombay, he tried his hand 
and scissors on the likes of 


glam gals, who loved their 
new look. Dar had done it 


Beyond 

Tolerance 

T he movie escaped the 
censor's scissors by a 
hair’s breadth, ('inogoers 
will now get an opportun¬ 
ity to see Heyond Geno¬ 
cide. Suhasini Mulay» the 
actress-tunu^d-producer, 
made this 80-minute 
documentary immediately 
after the Bhopal disaster 
On 10 August, 1080, Ms 
Mulay sent the film to the 
censor board, where it 
went from one committee 
to another. The file was 
then passed back and forth 
between different minis¬ 
tries. Finally, Suhasini 
Mulay decided to put her 
foot down. She filed a writ 
petition in the Bombay 
High Court. After two 
hearings, Justice S.C. 

Daud ordered the (Central 
Board of P^ilm Ortification 
to grant a ‘U’ certificate 
within seven days since 
“enough time has been 
wasted and no more can be 
tolerated”, ■ 


Jingle Belle 


Zooming in on Bombay 


T he cr^^stal clear voice 
that merrily trills on 
about the goodness of 
Bakeman biscuits and 
Parle chocolates, liltingly 
extols the virtues of Rasna 
and Ruchi products,be¬ 
longs to a ten-year-old cal¬ 
led Amrita Bhende.The 



Amrita Bhende: lilting tunes 


daughter of the rock musi¬ 
cian Nandu Bhende, who 
shot to fame with his Judas 
act in yc.sw.s C/m,s7 Super- 
star, is the fastest rising 
star on the jingles circuit. 
Having grown up in re¬ 
cording studios, the 
sprightly little thing is a 
“natural” in this field. 
However, it wasn’t her 
famous father who laun¬ 
ched her. She took matters 
into her own hands and 
approached a musician at a 
recording studio. Almost 
absently, the indulgent 
man asked her to “go 
ahead and sing". From 
then onwards, as the cliche 
goes, she has never looked 
back. Besides jingles, she 
has also done a cassette on 
Diwali songs. ■ 


G uess who’s behind the 
latest batch of Karan 
Kapoor’s ultra-glamorous 
stills that are the rage in 
tinsel town? None other 
than brother Kunal’s girl, 
Sheena Sippy. If her stills 
are an indication, this 
offspring of Rarnesh Sippy 
wdll soon prove to be her 
father’s daughter. (Cur¬ 
rently studying mass com¬ 
munications States-side, 
Sheena takes time when 
down in Bombay to indulge 
in her favourite pastime: 
photography. With 
the ad world eager 
to snap up any shots of 
their latest, latest, 

Sheena’s sojourn at home 
turns out to be mighty 
profitable indeed. The 
bright-eyed Sheena, with 



Karan Kapoor , who's behind 
his new look? 

her winning smile, cur¬ 
rently sporting a wild new 
hairstyle, is readying to 
make a beeline for the 
moflelling agencies out 
West. ■ 
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K»A AS[j 


T hen*’'' a rK‘\^ ,'iwiii m 
Dimple Kapruiia's 
lifV IVilK'prro r, Nilin 
Maniiiohaij. H» 'Jn* man 
who took a ^^'lrnl)l(* and 
siv;n(‘(i V'lriod Klianrialor 
fn.s first fiim Other pro 
had backed out at 
t liat t nne knowing!: Vinod’s 
lemperanuuilal attitude, 
but Nit in stuck to his 
words. And now that Mr 
Khanna is fii*inly in the 
saddle, all si't to storm the 
citadel onct* a^ain—Nitin 
couldn’t have had a better 


-.e complacent about. Nitin 
may be the wonder that he 
)s, hut Dimple still craves 
for Sunnv’s smile. 


E verybody knows about 
Dimpl(‘ and Sunny. 

Hut how many people 
know' about the other Deol- 
Khanna affair? Rumours 
have it that Sunny’s youn¬ 
ger brother and Dimple’s 
dau^.’:hter are :iow an item. 
Quite an ironic twist, isn’t 
it? 




Dimple Kapadia. affairs of the heart 


time. So, that proves the 
youn^ director is a brave 
man. clever in his judg¬ 
ment and firm in his deci¬ 
sion. And Dimple, acting 
opposite Vinod in Nitin’s 
lusaf, w'as naturally 
attracted to him. Though 
Dharmendra breathed a 
sigh of relief at this turn of 
vents, there’s nothing to 


am faithful. I am 
JL faithful,” screams 
Jackie Shroff till he is 
hoarse. No one pays any 
attention. He prints the 
w'ords in bold letters on his 
T-shirt. No one gives it a 
look. Poor guy—he simply 
doesn’t know how’ to con¬ 
vince the whispering 
thousands, that the one 



Jackie Shroff with Madhuri Dixit: fooling around 


and only love in his life is 
Ayesha Dutt. OK, so the 
other evening he went out 
dancing with Parha. But 
that w'as only because 
Ayesha W'as out of tow n. 
You say, Jackie was spot¬ 
ted planting a kiss on 
Madhuri Dixit’s lips in a 
lonely hut? Hey, that w^as 
just the dressing-room and 
Jackie was merely trying 
to be helpful...taking out a 
fly from the poor girl’s eye. 
Well, well, well...Can he 
deny walking into a party 
with Ayesha on one arm 
and Dimple on the other? 
He created (juite a flutter 
that day. Perhaps, he docs 
not remember? Oh yes, but 
there’s nothing fishy about 
that. Ayesha is his would- 
be-wife while Dimple is 
precious as a sister! 


M other-daughter 

squabbles are all too 
common in the movie- 

Sarika: resolute 



world. So, it was nothing 
surprising when Sarika 
and her mother, Mrs Tha- 
kur, started slinging mud 
at each other. When her 
star-daughter threw her 
career to the winds and 
moved away from the gla¬ 
mour scene to build a nest 
with Kamalahasan, Mrs 
Thakur was shocked and 
disturbed. She tried her 
best to dissuade her 
daughter from taking such 
a drastic step but Sarika 
remained firm. Things 
soured as the ladies did not 
hide their bitterness in 
public. But nothing on 
earth could make Sarika 
change her mind. Even re¬ 
cently, the green-eyed star 
declared: “I gave my child¬ 
hood to films. I gave the 
best part of my youth to 
films. 1 never found happi¬ 
ness. I have now found it 
and I am not going to lose 
it for anything in the 
world. My man and my 
child are the only human 
beings who matter to me 
now.” The passage of time 
has considerably mellowed 
Mrs Thakur, but she is yet 
to give up hope of her 
daughter’s return. She is 
sure Sarika will realise her 
mistake one day and 
come’ back to her. 

“My daughter 
spread a lot of stories ab¬ 
out me,” said the lady, ‘T 
don’t know why. But I 
have got nothing against 
her. ” 









BSUi^’^urissrTti; [ 
(^ HITRALOG^ 

T he p^ossip doing the 
rounds of film studios 
down south is not about 
the intensifying Sridevi- 
Jayaprada rivalry, nor is it 
about Kamalahasan’s and 
Sarika’s to-be-born baby, 
but about the emergence of 
a new sex-bomb. The star¬ 
lets who vie with one 
another’ to reach the top 
and in the process shed 
more and more of their 
jazzy, sequinned costumes 
have got competition, in 
the shape of seductive 
Babita. The latest sir-en in 
the south se(*ms all set to 
giv(‘ the Anin-adhas, 
Jayarnalinis, Jyothilak- 
shmis and Disco Shunt his a 
rude shock. 


♦ 

M usicpower. That's 
what an Illayaraja- 
Paul Mauriat combination 
spells. The noted music- 
maker from the south has 
long been an ardent admir¬ 
er of the international 
maestro. So much so that 
often the tunes he spun 
had the feel of Mauriat. 

For some time, he toyed 
around with the idea of 
inviting Mauriat to hold 
shows in India, particular¬ 
ly the southern cities But 
Illayaraja gave up the 
idea, as it suddenly struck 
him that he ran the risk of 
being labelled a ‘copycat’ in 
public. Pity. Mauriat in In¬ 
dia would have been a 
great experience. 

♦ 

A diplomat in the mak¬ 
ing is Anupam Kher. 
About to step into the 
world of south Indian 
films, Kher was asked by 
some journalists to com ¬ 
pare the ways of the south 
to those of Bollywood. 
Trying to brush aside such 
queries, he replied: 

‘Tlease don't trap me by 
such questions. After all, I 
have to survive in Bom¬ 
bay.” But the newsmon¬ 
gers wouldn't let him off so 
easily. Finally, Kher had 
to confess that the south 



Rajnikant: hitting off in real life 

Indian film industry was 
more streamlined and bid- 
tor organised as th(‘re 
wen planned schedules. 

♦ 

W hoever thought that 
the clown would turn 
out to be a philosopher? 

The on-screen laughing- 
man, Nagesh, is apparent¬ 
ly a very serious person in 
real life. Not that he 
spends his leisure hours 
catching up on the latest 
philosophical the ories, it’s 
just that the actor profes¬ 
ses to have a broader out¬ 
look. In fact, such cynical 
musings have helped him 
in viewing the ways of the 
world tlirough a come¬ 
dian’s eyes. 


B eneath all that gla¬ 
mour, Radhika has a 
shrewd brain that makes 
her a good business¬ 
woman. Whenever she 
views a good Tamil film, 
she buys the rights and 
sells it straight to the I'elu- 
gu producers—for a good 
price. Not content with the 
usual greenbacks, she de¬ 
mands the lead role in each 
of these Telugu remakes. 
Of course, the clever dame 
that she is, Radhika makes 
it a point to pick and 
choose those films which 
have tailormade roles for 

her. _ 

Kamalahasan: 
a weighty problem 


R (*ccntly Rajnikant 
was shooting in a five- 
star hotel. It was fun to 
watch him living it up with 
the hotel staff. Projecting 
his reel-image on to real 
lift*—the arrogant stride, 
the leenng look, th(‘ sen¬ 
suous lips— he left a trail of 
ogling admir<*rs wherever 
he went. He scored the 
highest, when he was un¬ 
able to throw his weight 
around as most stars are 
expected to do 


I n trying to emulate his 
idol, Kamalahasan is 

getting rather carried 
away. The southeni sensa¬ 
tion is walking like Sunil 
Gavaskar, talking like 
Sunil Gavfiskiir, even dres¬ 
sing like Sunil Gavaskar 
these days. He turned up 
at the Delhi film festival 
without his moustache! 

But Kamalahasan had bet¬ 
ter watch out. Putting on 
so much weight is just not 
healthy. Moreover, his 
well-fed, rich boy looks are 
in marked contrast to the 
angry and poor boy roles 
that he is generally associ¬ 
ated with. His once bril- 
liantly-rnobile face has lost 
much of its enigma. Let 's 
hope, he doesn’t start 
acting like Gavaskar 
now... 
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SMA Lir^Vj .R!\ 


V iew^TN Fire¬ 

works ' V\'hat 
elso ran w»‘ o' p- -1 when 
‘Professor Sfionku’ starts 
(‘\|)ernn('ntin^: s\ ith the 
small scretm*' 1'he lovabl(‘ 
sc’ienlist entail'd in all his 


hrilliance by Satya^jit Kay 
will bo shape as an 
animation fi^^ure on televi¬ 
sion by none other than 
Gulzar. The 18-part anima¬ 
tion film is just awaiting: 
lht‘ arrival of sophisticated 
computer equipment to set 
it in motion. And consider¬ 
ing that it is the genius 
‘Professor Shonku* who is 
involved, things couldn’t 
be more urgent. 


♦ 


A fter hovering around 
the big question mark 
for a long time, all those 
peeping Mnd prying gossij)- 
I mongers can at last take a 



7 


L- 

Gulzar: animation game 


u-eak. TV heart-throb 
.Swaroop Sampat and ruff- 
n’tuff Paresh Rawal have 
finally tied the nuptial 
knot. The two were mar¬ 
ried at a discreet and tradi¬ 
tional temple ceremony in 
Bombay on 18 January. 
Swaroop’s parents, 
Bachubhai and Mrudu- 
laben, were happy to wit¬ 
ness the large turnout at 
the wedding—eminent 
doctors and showbiz lumi¬ 
naries provided the razzle- 
dazzle. On-screen hubby 
Shafi Inamdar was the 
scene-stealer, while Satish 
Shah was conspicuously 
absent. Before leaving on a 
week-long honeymoon to 
Seychelles, the diiLhan 
quipped: “Hope my yiayi 
zinxiagi is as exciting as 
the crazy serial Yeh Jo 
Hai. . .It’s a life-time exten¬ 
sion for us.’’ 

♦ 

T he latest fad in the gla¬ 
mour garden is to deny 
your affairs vehemently till 
the big day. Take Karan 
Razdan and Priya Tendul¬ 
kar. While everyone 
around the pair are cock¬ 
sure about their impending 
marriage, Karan is loud in 
declaring the whole thing 
as plain ''bakwaas'\ “So 
what if I am a close family 
friend of the Tendulkars,’’ 
he adds, while Priya pre¬ 
fers to remain non- 
commital. Karan has even 



Swaroop Sampat and Paresh Rawal: wedding bells 





A still from Swayamsiddha: a woman’s world 


gone to the extent of refus¬ 
ing to play Priya’s husband 
in the forthcoming serial 
Swayamsiddha (acting out 
the spineless ‘Mr Rjgani’ 
had been a major faux pas, 
he admits). Instead, he will 
be making his appearance 
as Ms Tendulkar’s boss, in 
just two of the 13 episodes. 
Not that it proves any¬ 
thing! 

♦ 

V ijay Tendulkar’s ambi¬ 
tious tele-venture 
Swayamsiddha, depicting 
the travails and encounters 
of an ‘independent wife’ 
and her process of self- 
realisation, spells chal¬ 
lenge for a lot of people. 

It’s a new experience for 
the director, who finds 
himself in the world of TV 
serials for the first time. 
For Priya ‘Rajani’ Tendul¬ 
kar it’s a chance to prove 
the strength of her charis¬ 
ma and establish her pro¬ 
wess as an actress. She has 
to show that the transition 
from the ‘happily married 
Rajani’ to the ‘legally sepa¬ 
rated Nirmala' ip an easy 
job. Lata Mangeshkai', in 
search of another feather 
in her cap, takes the cue 
from sis Asha in joining the 
TV bandwagon. She sings 
the title song for Swayam- 
siddha, while Gulzar pens 
the. lyrics. Let’s look for¬ 
ward to a unique show 
then... 



Vijay Tendulkar: from stage 
to screen 


A nother soap opera is in 
the offing. And by 
none other than Kundan 
Shah. Manorayijan (origi¬ 
nally titled Film Industry), 
to be co-directed by 
Mainak Trivedi and Aziz 
Mirza, will be starring 
Bei\jamin Gilani and Ajit 
Vachchani as the writer 
duo. Rama ‘Teacheiji’ Vij 
as the star-heroine along 
with Suresh Chattwal, 
Geeta Khanna, Deepa Sahi 
and Naresh Suri. Sameer 
‘Kliopdi’ Kakkar has been 
cast as a hassled film pro¬ 
ducer sitting on bags of 
money. Mauoranjan 
promises to be as frothy 
and slick as Shah’s earlier 
serial and as true to life, 
cause yeh bhi hai zindagi. 
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ARIES (16 April—14 May) A 

week of mixed fortunes lies 
ahead. Businessmen should 
guard against deception 
Professionals are advised to 
deal with their superiors diplomatically 
This IS not a good time to settle property 
matters. Artists and sportsmen will prosper 
this week. Students are advised not to 
neglect their studies. A journey in mid¬ 
week might prove financially profitable 
Postpone marriage plans 
Good dates; 8. 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers; 2, 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction: North and east 



LEO (15 August—14 Septem¬ 
ber) The stars are m your 
favour this week You will be 
successful in all your under¬ 
takings Several secret asso 
ciations will prove helpful Do not be 
extravagant An auspicious time for mar¬ 
riage Peace will reign at home Letters 
from old friends will bring good news A 
change of residence is likely Do not be in 
too much of a hurry to implement your 
plans Patience will yield rich dividends 
Good dates: 9, 11 and 13 
Lucky numbers; 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; East 



TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

VIRGO (15 September—14 


The sun will shine on the 

October) If you have plans to 


unemployed a job is round 

X'?] change your job consult your 


the cornel Financially, this is 

before doing so You 


not a lucky week, avoid ex- 

may have to shoulder addi- i 



travagance. Politicians and lawyers have 
to overcome many hurdles. A domestic 
upheaval is likely to upset you Students 
appearing for competitive examinations will 
come out with flying colours A letter will 
bring good news. 

Good dates: 9. 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South-east 


tiortal responsibilities at home Yoti may 
come in for severe criticism from your 
employers Friends and relatives will be 
particularly helpful to you Sportsmen 
should be careful about their health Stu 
dents should not fritter away their time, 
Good dates: 12, 13 and 14. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; South 


SAGITTARIUS (15 Oocembor— 
14 January) A busy week lies 
ahead for professionals 
Chances of financial gams 
This IS the lime for business¬ 
men to make new investments A pleasant 
surprise lies in store tor you at the end of 
the week Your spouse and children will 
add to your mental peace Students may 
win scholarships Nuptials may be round 
the corner for lovers. Watch your health 
closely 

Good dates; 9. 11 and 13 

Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 6 
Favourable diroctlon: North and west 

CAPRin0RN(15 January—14 
February) You will progress 
on all fronts Keep up the 
good work you have been 
putting in over the past few 


not hesitate to ask favours f^om influential 
people. The health of an elderly member of 
your family may worry you Financially, this 
is a good week for businessmen A close 
fnend will be of great help to you. 

Good dates: 10, 11 and 14. 

Lucky numbers: 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: East and north 


GEMINI (15 June—14 July) A 

pleasure trip is in the offing 
Do not let small problems 
that crop up this week per¬ 
turb you: the tide will soon 
turn in ydur favour. Unless you check your 
extravagant habits, you may soon run into 
financial problems A promotion is on the 
cards for service-holders. This is a good 
week for students, lawyers and noliticians 
Do not neglect you- health. 

Good dates: 10 , 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North. 




CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

Pecumaiy profits from unex¬ 
pected sources are in store 
for you. You will be able to 
repay most of your debts 
Businessmen will get an opportunity to 
make new investments. The home front will 
be inspiring. Adventurous plans of lovers 
may go awry. This is not a favourable time 
for settling legal wrangles. Professionals 
will win the applause of their seniors. You 
are advised to be careful about your health 
Good dates: 8. 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 1. 5 and 9. 

Favourable direction: South. 


LIBRA (15 October—14 
November) This is not a 
favourable time for love and 
marriage You may have to 
postpone a journey you have 
been looking forward to. Professionals may 
suffer a severe setback. A new tnendsmp 
IS in the offing You may benefit through a 
secret source or association The family will 
be a source of joy and pride to you this 
week. Your health may pose a problem 
Good dates; 11, i3 and 14 
Lucky numbers; 3, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) A family outing will 
cheer you up Exercise 
utmost caution in legal 
affairs Do not spend money 
on entertaining frierids. You may have to 
face financial difficulties. You will gam 
through ejders, employers and insurance 
policies Curb extravagance. Do not neg¬ 
lect your work A secret deal win come 
through this week Take care of your 
health 

Good dates: 9, 13 and 14 

Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7. 

Favourable direction: South-east 


AQUARIUS (15 February-14 
March) It you are not a 
spendthrift, then you will be 
able to tide over this finan¬ 
cially bleak period. Business¬ 
men are advised not to invest m risky 
ventures Professionals should be tactful 
while dealing with superiors Your children 
may be demanding, but do not lose your 
temper Your health may add to your 
worries. Postpone marriage plans 
Good dates; 9, 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 1, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (15 Marcli-14 April) 

Businessmen may bag some 
lucrative contracts this week. 
Those in government service 
are likely to be promoted. 
You are likely to make some money or gam 
some property. Artists and sportsmen will 
be rewarded for their efforts A close 
relative may suddenly fall ill. Do not mix 
business with pleasure This is a good 
phase for love and matrimony Friends and 
relatives will drop in for a visit. 

Good datos: 12. 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9. 

Favourable direction: West 






StarPaitnare: Sagittarius—Taunt 

The criticisms of the Taurus woman will never reform the Sagittarius man This conservative woman can never hope to lame her 
man If she really loves him. she will have to accept him for what he is. His restless behaviour may unsettle her. but his optimism is 
sure to light up her life. The two will probably strike up a great friendship, but their sexual relationship may be rather turbulent. He is 
an unorthodox person who wants to enact his sexual fantasies, whereas such behaviour is likely to horrify her. Her love for him 
migfit die the first time he seriously suggests that she participate in some unconventional act of Hve. 
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THIS^INDIA 


NEWDEfJII ii.' hUH 
left in hasii\ Naa the 
conmiutei' .'.traripr<j Now 
a city cniir't has ot'di^refi 
th(^ 'fi’an^pnrt 

(’f»rfa)j*af ion tpay Ks 1 ] 1 
lo tfie cfunriiinor. 
Af>pai'onliy an advocate, 
J.M. (luplaiailed to catch 
the iVIX’ bus on route No 
ho from the Delhi railway 



station on 8 May, 198G, 
when the bus left 15 
minutes ahead of sch(*dule. 
Repeated r(*quests by Mr 
Gupla to the crew to slop 
the bus fell on deaf ears. 

As a result, the advocate 
had to hire an 
autorickshaw’ and spend 
Rs to reach his 
destination. Disposing of 
the case, the Sub-yJud^e of 
the Tis Hazari (Courts, 
decrt'ed that the DTC pay 
Mr Gupta Rs 11 as fare aiid 
another Rs 100 as cost of 
the case —lndfiut tJxfn'ess 
(Kathin Mukherjee, Solan) 


BOMBAY: A citizen who 
complained to the city 
police against his 
neighbour's unauthorised 
felling of trees in theii' 
building compound at 
C'h(‘mbur, north-east 
Bombay, found himself 
being treated as the 
accused. N.K. Parekh, it is 
alleged, spotted D.T. Sen- 
gu puta and his servants 
as they felied six trees and 
telephoned the police 
control. A mobile police 
van aiTived on the scene 
and apprehended t he 
offenders. Both the 
accused and the 
complainant were taken to 


the Ghembur police 
station. But, sub-inspector 
Sonawane, on duty at the 
time, did not record the 
complaint and instead 
berated Mr Parekh. Now 
Mr Parekh has had to 
approach Subhash Sampat, 
a member of the Tree 
Authority, for instituting 
proceedings to save the 
remaining trees growing in 
the compound— 

Express (Amarjeet Bhatia, 
Dehradun) 


VISAKHAPATNAM'.The 
Visakhapatnani Municipal 
Coi'j)oration is on a collec¬ 
tion spree of Iotas from 
those tiwing to defile the 
city. Though the corpora¬ 
tion has issued onhu's for 
the ])rosecutioii of the peo¬ 
ple defecating in the open, 
it intends to adopt a “soft 
measui-(‘” for a while to 
scare the defaulters. 
Alreafly tin* cor])oi‘ation 
has confiscated about 1,()0() 
Iotas Anothei-step the 
corporation is taking, be¬ 


fore implementing the jiro- 
secution orders, is to lift 
the defaulters in a van and 
leave them stranded about 
two or three km away from 
the scene of “default”. An 
official spok(‘sman of the 



corporation said that only 
those peofile (Udecating 
near drains and peddas 
w ould be spared from 
being prosecuted till facili¬ 
ties in the public toilets 
were improved .—hruaa 
Express (A. V. kamamur 
thy. New Delhi) 


FOR THE RECORD 


I n the last five years, 370 persons have been killed 
in 266 raids by tribal Tripura National Volunteers 
Force (TNVF) insurgents, averaging an 1.6 victim 
for every raid in the north-eastern state of Tripura. 

Tripura covers an area of 10,000 sq km, of which 
the area inhabited by tribals is 7,000 sq km. In 
1949, tribals account for a little over one-third of 
the total population of6,00,000. In 1986, the 
population has gone up to23,00,000, but the 
percentage of tribals is down to 2S. 

The first of the TNVF raids was in 1980, They 
were stepped up in 1982 when Bljoy Hrangkhawl, 
37, a former manager of a tribal cooperative 
society, joined the TNV and sought refUge in 
Bangladesh. In 1983, there were 61 raids and 23 
deaths. In 1984,60 raids claimed 62 lives; in 1985, 

27 raids were conducted and 45 persons killed. In 
19^, 159 died in 26 raids, making it the year of the 
largest number of deaths. Twelve persons have 
already been killed this year. 

Of 35 police stations in Tripura, nine have b^n 
identified as disturbed areas. About 7,000 police¬ 
men and seven battalions of paramilit^ BSF and 
CRPF are now involved in counter-insurgency. 
operations. 

.i. . . 1.—I I ... I I'lm ii’sM li III 


ICANKAPARA: Sewia 
Naikia, a native of 
Donganidoddi, brought a 
boa which had half 
devoured his goat, along 
with half the body of the 
goat to the local branch of 
the State Bank of Mysore. 
His motive: to claim 
WTiting off the loan on the 
goat, w'hich he had taken 
recently. On seeing the 
goat failing prey to the 
boa, he had thrashed the 
snake and carried it 
ashore—Dficrr; ti Herald{ B, 
S. Prakash, Bangalore) 


NEW DELHI: A 
frightened crimcl galloped 
dow^n the streets of Delhi, 
surprising many 
passersby, and setting its 
owmer on a hot chase in an 
autorickshaw. The reason 
behind its sudden bolt was 
an elephant called Bijli. 
The owmer revealed that 
the elephant, after a 
satiating meal of peepul 
leaves, trumpeted loudly, 
scaring, Rajia, the camel 
out of her wits. “Bijli and 



Rajia do not know each 
other too w’ell,” said the 
owTier, w^ho had come to 
the capital from Ghaziabad 
with his animals, to take 
part in a Christmas utela. 
The autorickshaw' driver 
said the camel had 
travelled .six to seven 
kilometres before they 
could catch up with it. The 
chase had been a novel 
experience for him, he 
added— The Telegraph 
(Paw’an Kumar Agarwal, 
Calcutta) 


Pn?e Rk 30 ipr mo entry given hrst 


iitusifiiions DooaJihint'Opi' 


SUNDAY S*-14 F«bru^ 1M7 





The value of home preparation of opening 
variations is often over estimated and 
misunderstood. In practice, more time and 
attention is generally spent trying to lure an 
opponent onto unfamiliar territory than 
looking for a magic knockout punch. 

Here is one of the exceptions. In a 


variation bom in the Kasparov-Timman 


match, Tony Miles comes up with an 
improvement on move 18 which appears to 
blow Black's game apart. One is tempted to 
ask why nobody thought of it before. 

White- A. Miles. Black. A. Belyavsky. Queen's 


Indian Defence. Tilburg 1986. 


1 P-Q4 

3 N-KB3 P-0N3 
5 B-N5 B-N2 
7 B~R4 rM(N4 
9 Q-B2 P-Q3 
11 PxB P-KB4 


2 P-QB4 P-K3 
4 fi-B3 B-N5 
6 P-4(3 P-^(R3 
8 B-N3 N-K5 
10 B-<^3 BxN-f 
12 P-Q5 I4-B4 


The modern continuation. It has been welt 


known since the days of Keres that 12.. PxP 
13 PxP BxP 14 N-04 followed by P-B3 gives 
White an unpleasant attack. 



Belyavsky 

(Black) 


Miles 
(White) 
to move 


13 P-KR4 F-Hb 14 IM)4 Q-B3 

15 CM) NxB 16 QxN P-K4 

Timnion's highly provocative and nsky idea 
The key KBP is lost but the capturing knight 
Itself IS trapped. 

17 NxP B-Bl 


With the Idea 18 P-K4 BxN 19 PxB N-Q2 
when black has an excellent position despite 
the pawn less Kasparov sacrificed the piece 
in this position by 18 N-Q4 PxN 19 BPxP and 
won the game, but the sacrifice has since 


been shown not to be very clear. Miles 
instead comes up with what appears to be a 
devastating alternative. 


DIAGRAM- 


18 P-B4! QxN 

Or 18.. BxN 19 P--K4 followed by PxP with 
an overwhelming central breakthrough 

19 ^-K4 (>-R4 

The only square to keep the KP defended, 
but the queen is badly out of play here 

20 PxP PxP 21 P-B5! 

Paving the way for the white queen. If 21 
PxP 22 N-Q2 23 R--B5. 

21 .. K-Ql 22 P-Q6! Q-Kl 

23 PxP+ KxP 24 Q-05 N-fl3 

25 R-B7f B-02 26 QR-KBIR-Ql 

27 R(l)-B6 K-Bl 28 PxP PxP 

29 Q-N5 RMignt 

Black has no reply to the threat of 30 RxN^ 
followed by 0^“R6+ forcing mate 

MICHAEL STEAN 

(By arrangamenf torrth lh« Ut}9«rv0r) 


g Rii)(;p: 


In Problem 1 of the competition South 
held at game all 

♦ 8 7 3 VAJ ♦K0 1075 ♦AAS 
The bidding goes: 


South 

West 

North 

East 


- 

14 

No 

14 

No 

24 

No 


7 


An original game force on the South hand 
has gone out of fashion, but certainly he is in 
the game zone now. 

Two Hearts, a reverse by responder, 
would be forcing, but will it lead anywhere? I 
mean, will partner ever know what is 
happening^ It seems to me much more 
sensible to bid Three Hearts, evidently a cue- 
bid and implying support for clubs. If partner 
bids 3 NT over this, he will have some values 
in spades. If he declines to do this, the hand 


will surely play in Five, even Six, Clubs 
Four Clubs by South would be forcing, it 
has the disadvantage of by-passing 3NT, 
which might be right contract if North held 
such as 0 X x in spades Three Clubs would 
not be forcing in any sensible system My 


marking- 

5 for 34, : 

3 tor 24 or 

1 for 

34». 




In Problem 2 South 1 

held: 


4 J93 

1H0 7 2 

4K064 

HkK85 

E’W are vulnerable 

and the bidding goes 

South 

West 

North 

East 

- 


14 

34 

No 

No 

dble 

No 


7 


This is a difficult problem, which split an 
American panel fairly evenly. If you think you 


are worth a game bid you can bid Four 
Hearts or 4NT Nine out of 30 Americans 
proposed a pass; you might get it one down, 
but that may not be what partner wants, and 
there must be game chances your way. The 
other possibilities are Four Clubs (not 
expressing your values in any way), Five 
Clubs (excluding a diamond contract), and 
Four Diamonds Kit Woolsey, the Moderator 
(as they call it), said he couldn’t see any 
reason for preferring Four Diamonds to Four 
Clubs. There are two reasons, it doesn’t 
sound so weak as Four Clubs, and if you find 
a 4-4 fit you will be able to ruff conveniently 
in the North hand So I mark as follows: 5 for 
44 3 for 4^ or 4 NT, 2 for 44 or 5+, 
1 for Pass 

TERENCE REESE 

(By arranottmAni with tho Oba«rv»n 


QUIZ 


QUESTIONS 


1. In Italian cuisine, what are antipasti? 

2. The Holy Alliance, formed In 1816, 
comprised of three countries. Name 
them. 

3. Irving Stone's book Lust for Life is 
about the painter Vincent Van Gogh. 
i/Vhich painter's biography, also by 
Stone, is called Depths of Glory? 

4. A temple dedicated to Mrs Indira 
Gandhi was opened recently. Where? 

5. Some of the latest Japanese trains run 
Dn what is called the Maglev principle. 
What does Maglev stand for? 

3. What do the following British kings 
lave in common: Edward II. Richard II, 
Henry IV, James 11 and Edward VIII? 

T. What event in the Indian national 
movement was compared by Subhas 


Chandra Bose with 'Napolean’s march 
to Paris after his return from Elba"? 

8. How is the rock star Vincent Furnier 
better known as? 

9. According to Greek mythology, Athens 
is named after Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom. Why? 

firto. For a very brief while, Russia was 
Tailed by a liberal democratic govern- 
f ment. Who was the Prime Minister during 
' the period? 

11. Which superstar began his career 
with a blue film called Party at Kitty ’s with 
studs? 

12. After Gandhi, Sir Richard Attenbor¬ 
ough has made another autobiograph i - 
cal film. About whom? 
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^KOSSUOtil) 

CROSSWORD NO. 32 



ACROSS 

1. Many-headed monster with junction in action lost moisture 

6. Votal, about 100, has worthless types. (4) 

9. Kind of undersea vision for fairy, with southern policeman in 
charoe (10) 

10. Nothing on males to show a sign. (4) 

12. Crockery-carrier has northern old nib, it shows peace. (12) 
15. Queue showing one doesn’t have the dough! (9) 


17. Complete say*? (5) 

18. Article on backward Hardy heroine has something of value. 

19. Contrition shown by writer, with one number on church. (9) 

20. Final antic Td confuse for Herod’s tendencies. (12) 

24. The ‘Mahabharata", eg., constitutes some of 5 Down. (4) 

25. Excessive zealotry shown by admirer with a twitch and a 
theory! (10) 

26. One non-Jew comes back to find Hindu ascetic. (4) 

27. Names consumed inside patterns (10) 

DOWN 

1. Make a fool of soft symbol in what is owed (4) 

2. Employ one who isn’t lower, it's said (4) 

3. Girl’s trusting-HDr disgracing? (12) 

4. A discomfort in the foot—that’s nutty! (5) 

5. Luxury-lover has ?4 Across with fertilizer and gas, (9) 

7. Arriving about glove—that's promising (10) 

8. Lucrative tidiness could get one some cash on the other end. 
(5-5) 

11. Sick on upper-class way, share reveals drawing (12) 

13. Sailor and artists, four, above English cathedral town, in an 
annoying manner. (10) 

14. Proving true about point, like a poet (10) 

16. Involve one of 23 Down with Alice T. ;U) 

21. Terrorist group with rising intelligence measure gets Middle 
Easterner. (5) 

22. Aromatic plant for new coins'? (4) 

23. Admission of being an afterthought, we see—little devils' (4) 

S6Mm la CrasswM No. 31 

iCMIS:4 Dispels Forested9 Placid 10 Scornful 11 Recompensed 15 Elegant 17 
Inspire 16 Brainstorms 22 Coalesce 23 Learns 24 Reticent 25 Grades 

Bmk 1 Tedium 2 Concession 3 Degrades 4 Deportee 5 Snatches 7 Tuft 6 Dali 

12. Entrancing 13 Mirrored 14 Persists 16 Ambience IS Theory 20 Scar 21 Cant 

Compiled by Rita Teivari 
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AIADMK PLANS 
STALLED 

T he Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment had established 
the Neyveli State Farm 
Corporation to rehabili¬ 
tate Sri Lanka Tamil re¬ 
patriates under the Siri- 
I mavo Bandaranaike-Lal 
Bahadur Shastri Pact of 
I 1965. It provided employ- 
I ment for 637 repatriate 
i families. Like most state 
corporations, it was mak¬ 
ing losses year after year. 
The land developed by the 
state farm with assured 
water supply from the 
Neyveli Lignite Mines 
had become so fertile that 
leading lights of the rul¬ 
ing AIADMK in South 
Arcot district began to 
! cast their covetous eyes. 
The farm was closed 
down paying each family 
Rs 5,000 as compensation 
with the promise of 1.2 
[ hectares of cultivable 
I land which remained just 
i another promise like the 
! 30 lakh houses the chief 
I m i n i s t e r, M. G. 

I Ramachandran, promised 
I the weaker sections of 
I society at the time of the 
I last budget session of the 
j Assembly. The land de- 
I veloped by the state farm 
j was about to be grabbed 
by the AIADMK func- 
I tionaries in the district 
I when Henry Tiphangne, a 
I social worker from 
Madurai, moved the Mad¬ 
ras High Court which pas¬ 
sed an order directing the 
South Arcot district col¬ 
lector to assign 1.2 hec¬ 
tares of cultivable land to 
the 637 Sri Lanka Tamil 
repatriate families 
thrown out of employ¬ 
ment by the closure of the 
farm. The collector is 
caught between the High 
I Court and the AIADMK 
as the displaced families 
are eagerly awaiting a 
piece of land which they 
can call their own. 


Hegdc change of face'^ 


HEGDPS NEW 
GARB 

Ramakrishna Hegde, 
Brahmin by birth 
and chief minister of Kar¬ 
nataka, would henceforth 
like to be known as a Vok 
kaliga. The Janata Parly 
government he is heading 
j draws its support from 
I the Lingayats and the 
Vokkaligas, two dominant 
communities in the state 
The late Devaraj Urs, as 
leader of the Congress 
party managed to play the 
Lingayats and Vokkaligas 
against each other and re¬ 
mained in power with the 
support of the backward 
classes and the minority 
communities. Mr Hegde 
was the first to ride to 
power with the support of 
the two dominant com¬ 
munities. His identifica¬ 
tion with the Vokkaligas, 
according to political pun¬ 
dits in Karnataka, is to 
- prepare the grounds for a 
Lingayat to succeed him 
as chief minister when he 
moves on to New Delhi to 
play his role at the nation¬ 


al level. 

Mr Hegde had his own 
explanation for wanting 
be called a Vokkaliga. 
In Karnataka, those who 
tilled the land were called 
Vokkals. His father, 
grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather had been far¬ 
mers and, therefore, he 
was entitled to be called a 
Vokkaliga. While the Vok¬ 
kaliga Sangha might be 
flattered to admit Mr 
Hegde into its fold, the 
Lingayats are going to in¬ 
herit his gaddi. 


WOOING THE 
MINORITIES 

ouglilv 40 per cent of 
the voles in Kerala are 
eonlrolled h\ the Cfirisi- 
lan clergy and Muslim 
mullahs In order to lap 
This \ast votebank. Indira 
(iandhi used to ha\ e pri 
vale audiences wilh ihe 
religious lieads of these 
two cornnuimiies before 
calling lor the elections 
Dunne the Emergency, 
the lilaiu’ oi gi*ie\ ances of 
the two communities was 
legion. When she visited 


the ^tate before Ihe his- i 
toric 1977 elections, the 
Catholic hisliops com- i 
plained about the (I'ot ern- 
ment of India holding up i 
the appointment of nearly I 
18 bishops in the countr\ 
Clearance of ihe lisl of ; 
candidates for Ihe high 
ecclesiastical [losts was 
given on tlu' spot. The ; 
Muslim commumlN’ lead 
ers too had their grie- [ 
vances redrt‘sseLl. ' 

Following in his : 
mother’s footsteps, Ka|i\' 
(Jandhi, during his se\en 
hour \ isit to Kt‘rala on 1"’ , 
.lamiar\, had a chised - ! 
door m e e 1 1 II g w 1 1 h ' 
.Arch hi shot) Mar (iregor 
1 o s 0 1 'in \ a 11 d 1 LI m , 
Archbishop Antony ' 
l^idnara of Knuiknlam, | 
F.ishop Joseph Kunduku- 
lam of Ti’ichui and , 
Bishop Pete*' C'fienapar- 
amhil of Allepi>ev From , 
the inece^ of information 
galluM'ed from church ! 
dignitaries, it is under 
stood that the Prime , 
Miiiistei hail promised to ; 
remove impi'diinenls on 
Ihe flou of foreign monev 
to run orpnanages and 
olhei charitable mslitii- 
tiohs ol the church | 

How e\ er. with the Mus- ; 
lim League ha\ mg taken a 
tough stand o\ei (lie 
P^ahai 1 Maspd issue and 
imcerlaint\ pei sisting ah 
out It coiiTmiimg in the 
(A)ngre^s M ) led I'niled , 
Democi.iiic I'roiit. some 
church leaders ha\'e been ' 
encouraging a split m the 
Kerala Fongi'ess, the ])oli- 
tical part\ of the com- 
mumt\. so that one sec- ; 
tion ol the iiarly could , 
latch on to the Marxist 
led Left Democratic i 
Front K M Mam. one of 
the to]) leaders of the 
Kerala Congress, is an ex- | 
perl in the art ol doing 
poliliCcd somersaults llis i 
heading a hreakawav I 
group before Kerala goes ; 
to the polls IS \ ery much 
on the cards. 
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THE MAN WHO 

ANNOYED 

SHAHABUDDIN 

I P the eijsi()iiKir\' tcii re- 
e(‘plion hosleil h\’ the 
' lh(‘sideiit on Kt'pnhiic 
l)n\ tills \’ear, all eyes 
w i‘i e i i\ c ited on two per 
. sons the Mev\ defence 
mini sti ‘1 . \'i.s[i wanat h 

Ihatap Sinj^h and the 
danata MW Sved Shaha- 
, buddin (PC' Sethi, who 
stole tile limeludtl in the 
I partv liosted on Independ 
; ence Day last year, was 
, not in the eentreslaMe this 
tiiiRM V P Sin^h was 
! anionp the first to arri\e 
and win n tlie Prime 
Mimstei saw him, he 
promptl\ escorted the de¬ 
fence minister to the 
visiting dignitary from 
Peru, Ib’esidcnt Alan 
(harcia Sliahabiiddm may 
h a \ c wit h d r a w n h i s 
boycott call. Imt due to 
some reason he had not- 
sha\’ed that da\' He was 
m a jovial mood till some¬ 
one asked him about the 
statements issued atzamst 
him by prominent Muslim 
leaders “If vou count the 
total number of MPs who 
have spoken apainst me, 
you will fmd that their 
strength is eij^hl Three 
statements In’ Tariq 
Anwar cannot turn all 
MPs a^^amsl me.” he said. 
Apparently, the MP from 
Katihar, who, bke Shaha- 
buddin, has a base in 
Hihar, has annoyed Sha- 
habuddin. As Congress 
Seva Dal president, 
Anwar had organised illu¬ 
mination in Muslim areas 
of Dellii for the Republic 
Day, as a rebuff to Shaha- 
buddin’s boycott call. 
Seva Dal volunteers had 
set up booths for provid¬ 
ing drinking water along 
the Republic Day parade 
route On 2S and 26 Janu¬ 
ary evenings Anwar, 
accompanied by the Delhi 
Sey® chief, Hassan 



Seva Dal volunteers distributing drinking water on Republic Day 


A ii m c d . u n d c r t o o k 
padaviitras m llie Muslim 
locaiilies 'I’he withdi’awal 
of the bovcott call did not 
deter the Seva Dal. it 
went ahead with the plan 
ned programme Having 
taken on Shahabuddin 
head-long, Anwar is 
hound to incur his disple¬ 
asure 


REVOLT 
IN A TELUGU 
DESAM 
HOME 

. T. Rama Rao’s party 
has faced a strange re¬ 
volt. Unia Gajapathi Raju, 
wife of the Telugu De- 
sanTs deputy leader in 
Parliament, Ananda Ga- 
japaihi Raju, has joined 


I the Congress(I) She 
I announced her decision at 
I a public function in 
! Vishakhapatnam on 20 
January and followed it 
up with a press confer- 
; ence in Hyderabad. Of 
; course, Congress culture 
; IS not alien to the Raju 
I household, which is the 
I erstwhile ruling family of 
I Vizianagram (the legen¬ 
dary cricketer Viz/y be¬ 
longed to this family). 

I Mrs Raju’s father-in-law, 

I P.V.c; Raju, a former 
minister in Andhra 
Pradesh and a former MP 
(Ananda Gajapathi Raju 
presently represents his 
seat, Bobbili, in the Lok 
Sabha) is a veteran Con¬ 
gress leader with con¬ 
siderable influence over 
the Vizianagram, Srika- 
kulam and Vishakhapat- 



Ananda QaJapathI Raju, MP (right), with hit wife, Uma 




nam districts of Andhra. 
Normally the political 
views of an MP’s wife 
would not have been 
embarrassing to any poli¬ 
tical party, but in Mrs 
Raju’s case the Congres- 
s(I) has got the much- 
awaited opportunity to 
point out that the political 
I stand taken by fhe chil- ' 
I dren ol P V.G. Itaju, in ; 
! favour of N'FR, is wrong. ! 
i P V G Raju came to the 
1 dais at Vishakhapatnam 
I ti> welcome his daiighter- 
I m law into the Congress 
I fold While Ananda Ga- | 
I japathi Raju (a former : 
! minister in NTR’s team) i 
; IS in ParHamenl, his 
I brother, Ashok Gajapathi 
i Raju, is currently a minis- 
i ter 111 the Telugu Desam 
: government Has Mrs 
Raju’s decision estranged 
her from her husband? 

Ananda Gajapathi 
Raju candidly said, “Why 
should I be answerable 
for my wufe’s political 
views''' She is a thinking 
individual.*' The Con¬ 
gress leaders in Andhra, 
however, have decided to 
use Mrs Raju’s decision 
as a trump card in their 
campaign against NTR in 
the ensuing local bodies 
elections in the state. 


MAHARAJA’S 

INDIA 

H as the Air-lndia 
Maharaja decided to 
separate South India from 
the rest of the country? 
An advertisement in¬ 
serted by Air-lndia for 
promoting its new flights 
to Singapore says, “The 
finest South Indian res¬ 
taurant these days is in 
the air." The copy goes on 
to say: “The next time you 
want delectable South In¬ 
dian cuisine, travel to 
Singapore with me. For 
variety I also offer you 
Indian and Continental 
delicacies.** Did you mean 
North Indian cuisine, 
Maharaja? 
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The Winner r 

All lefrigerators are 
not flie same. Only 
LEONARD is backed. 

1^ Blue Star. No. 1 
in refrigeration and 
air-conditioning. 



What does the Blue Star name 
guarantee you? 

1 . Lifetime Reliability. That’s the 
Blue Star promise. Leonard has the 
lowest failure rate among Indian 
refrigerators. 

2. Unmatched Blue Star service, 
just a phone call away, anywhere in 
India. Even though you may never 
need it. 

3. Absolute assurance in the fact 
that Blue Star - for over 40 )«ars, 
leaders in refrigeration and air- 
conditioning - backs the Leonard In 
yourhome. 

Look for the 

Blue Star seal on every// \ - 


Leonard \'%\ 
Mgeand 







o(j 


The only guarantee youll ever need* 
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Kawasaki-BajajKBlOO 

The toughest, raciest, safest motorcycle of them all 
Japanese technology effectively adapted for Indian roads, 

The KB 100 is brought to you by Bajaj, fhdia's premier < 
two and three-wheeler company, and KawasakiJ ihe Japanea 
high technology giant Kawasaki has nailed history to itiAw 
by making the fastest motorcycle in the world ’ 

The KB WO comes with the celebrated advantagepf 
Bajaj’s cpfintrywide network of sales, seNideandspdre jaarts 
dealers each centre, mechanics specially trained it the^ 

factory ensure that your motorcycle is maint^ned jn« 
prime condition. Jjj^M 

Ride the Kawasaki-Bajaj KB 100 and you'tf 
appreciatewhyyoujustcan'tbeataBajaj 


Bn^aeered to take ]noroV|«3!^^ottli 10 ^ 










Give the deiril his due. 

A tfu/y envied TV doesn t happen just by magic Not even black magic That's why when 
your neighbour envi- v< lur pride as , iri ONIDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the reasons You can brain by 
telling him .ttxjui < )Nli 'A s world famous Japanese pedigree And that itself will explain some of the features that 

you can Ifien sfii m' 'urn 

When lie's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the piaure give him a 
helping / mikJ i ly i-icnfi. ming (hat rfie secret lies in ONIDA's much higher resolution than that of any other brand and 
in the (Jiieci pifx c'/.ing of signals within the TV 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make It 
possiMc flirnivH liifile Sf^eakei function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all freguencies And the unique 
adju‘,!at)i('( ,11 fl,i(;sin,ii invite you right within the acoustic field of the TVi 

All this talk, mind you, is not merely to give credit where it's due You have a major motive 
befiind B(‘r,iuse, ui ily wfien all vour neighbours buy their ONIDA, can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax. 

with coidtoicrrnie.Neighb(xis'envy. (>i/nefs'p^ 
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COVER STORY 12 

IF... 

Indian and Pakistani tr(»ops met 
eyeball to eyeball on the westeni 
front but a war w^as a\ oided 
In case a fourth Indo-Pak war does 
break out, w^ill it be a conventional 
affair'* Are we prepared to takt^ on 
the Pakistanis? An analysis 
bvM.J Akhar 


! NEWSWATCH 24 

THERISEOFHAJi 

MASTAN 



A tug-of-war is on between 
Haji Masun, the 
snuigglcr-turned-social worker, 
and the Muslim clergy to gain 
control of the community in 
Bombay. A report on why Haji 
Mastan is gradually emerging as a 
popular leader ot the Muslim 
masses. 

SUNDAY SPORTS 70 

ISQADIRTHEBEST 
SPINNER IN THE WORLD? 

Abdul Qadir, the leg-spinner of 
Pakistan, has con inerted his faulty 
run-up and delivery technique into 
an advantage. Today, he literally 
makes the ball talk and is rated as 
one of the best spinners in the 
world. An assessment. 
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A NATIONAL OBSESSION 
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i Come 'FLKvsday and S.iturday and 
i nullion Indians <ind thousands 
I across the border remain gIiM*d to 
I their rV s(‘ls. eagtuly following 
the unfolding store of llaveli 
, Kiim and lus faini’y With 
; liuniyuiicfs spectacular success, 

; television soap operas have finally 
come of age in India. Si 'nday 
! takes a peep into the making of an 
epic. 

j BUSINESS/FINANCE 32 

! A FRESH WKIFF 

India has been known for 
centunes for its pertiimrs and 
flavours. Yet, the perfume 
industry has not done very well 
for itself A reiMirt on its ambitious 
plans lor the future. 
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STOKING 

ISLAMIC 

MILITANCY 

H OW could Syed 

wShahabuddin say that 
; his boycott call did not 
! mean any disrespect to 
, the Constitution (So/ind 
I and fury, 2^ M 
I January)'^'I’he 
, Constitution enjoins us to 
I accord due importance to 
I the Republic Day.By 
j lryinj 4 to incite the 
I Muslims to boycott the 
I Republic Day 
i celebrations, he has 
insulted the C'onstitution 
' itself. It would have been 
! in the fitness of things if 
I his membership of 
I Parliament had been 
I terminated. 

I Dipatikar Pattariavak, 

1 Cental 

I ■ Syed Shahabuddin’s de¬ 
cision to boycott the Re¬ 
public Day celebrations 
was really shocking. It is 
a slur on the Muslim com¬ 
munity. 

S. Hussain, lhhruy,ar}i 

j ■ It is shameful to note 
that in a secular state like 
ours, anti social elements, 
anti-national elements, 
linguistic chauvinism, 
commuiialism and terror¬ 
ism are increasing day by 
day. As a result there is 
no peace in the country It 
is high time for our 
national leaders, social 
organisations and reli¬ 
gious institutions to adopt 
a policy that would ensure 
healthy relations amongst 
the various strata of 
society. 

J. Md Yahya, Madras 

■With Jinnah in com¬ 
mand, we had India p:irti- 
tioned Today, with Sha- 
1 habuddin in command, 


OPINION 


I where are we being led 
(Jur government 
should take strict mea¬ 
sures against people who 
are a threat to our na¬ 
tion’s integrity. We can¬ 
not possibly let history 
repeat itself in fhis case 
Rachna Prasad, Patna 

■ Syed Shahabuddin is a 
representative of the peo¬ 
ple It was not patriotic of 
him to raise his voice 
against celebrating the 
Republic Day of India. No 
Indian citizen should be 
allowed to speak out 
against national interest, 
fie should immediately be 
removed from his post 
and sued in the court of 
law. 

Aria Mishra, Cuttack 

■ I cannot understand 
why Syed Shahabuddin, 
with his considerable in¬ 
tellect, vast experience 
and knowledge, does not 
realise that the Republic 
Day is not a government 
function or a Congress(I) 
function but an occasion 
of joy and celebration for 
all Indians. Keeping away 
from It would mean in¬ 
sulting the great patriots, 
who sacrificed such a lot 
to give us freedom and 
democracy. I’m proud 
that we have an Arif 
Mohammad Khan in our 
midst, but sorely dis¬ 
appointed that he does not 
come out actively in 
checking the grow'th of 
communalism. Shahabud- 
dms will prosper as long 
as Arifs remain silent. 
Kalyari Kumar Banerjee, 
Bangalore 


VIEWS OF A 
VETERAN 

■ whole-heartedly agree 
with Kamlapati Tripathi 
that The Congress is de¬ 
viating from Its ideals' 
(25—31 January). In the 
interest of the masses, the 
Congress should rise 
above petty party politics 
and concentrate on the 
welfare of the nation. For 


example, many of our vil¬ 
lages do not get adequate 
supply of drinking water. 
But instead of catering to 
such essential needs of 
the people, the governr 
ment is concentrating on 
strengthening the TV net¬ 
work in rural areas. 
Dhananjay Patro, 
Bhubaneswar 

■ In our country there is 
an age limit for govern¬ 
ment or any other ser¬ 
vice. Politics, how'e'yer, is 
one exception, i’he Whole 
interview leads to one 
conclusion, that it is high 
time Kamlapati Tripathi 
retired and spent the rest 
of his life in peace. 1 can¬ 
not resist quoting from 



Kamlapati Tripathi 

Kavet and Riskin. It is 
time to retire when you 
hear yourself saying “1 
already tried that and it 
didn’t work”. 

P. Lala, Calcutta 


THE RISE OF 
THE 

BACKWARDS 

N O dolfbt, the brahmi- 
nical culture is re¬ 
sponsible for dividing the 
Hindus into the forward 
and backward classes 
(Backwards lo the fore, 
18—24 January). But our 
political leaders are no 
less guilty in sowing the 
seeds of discord between 
the two classes. Article 16 
of the Constitution 
guarantees equality of 
opportunity for all 
citizens in matters relat¬ 


ing toemployment. For 
the sake of voles, our 
leaders adopted the pOli- * 
cy of reservation. This 
policy is the source of 
class conflict leading to 
violence. Unless a bold 
step is taken to bring ab¬ 
out a change in the social 
structure of the country, 
the masses cannot be 
calmed down. 

Param Hans Singh, 

Arrah (Bihar) 

■ The Congress has so far 
relied on the 'dalit vote 
bank’ without doing much 
for the uplift ment of the 
poor. So, the downtrodden 
masses are rising up in a 
group to break the 
social shackles. 

Sheodan Singh, Madras 


PEDDLING 

DEATH 

T he cover story on drug 
addiction {Eye of the 
needle, 11—17 January) 
was an informative and 
thought-provoking arti¬ 
cle. Drug addiction is on 
the rise among the youth 
and the only way it can be 
checked is by social mea¬ 
sures and not just by mak¬ 
ing laws. All drug pedlars 
and drug addicts should 
be immediately 
boycotted. 

Aditya Dubay, Kanpur 

■ It is very frustrating for 
parents to see their drug- 
addict children con¬ 
tinuing to take drugs de¬ 
spite undergoing de¬ 
addiction treatment. The 
relapses are caused be¬ 
cause the addict is unable 
to resist temptation when 
exposed to pressure. A 
new wonder-drug called 
Nalmafene is likely to 
cure drug-addicts. The 
drug, administered after 
the standard de¬ 
toxification treatement, 
totally nullifies the effect 
of heroin, brown sugar, 
opium and morphine in 
the human body. 

Dr N. Gopalakrishnan, 
Madras 
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OPINION 


BEHIND THE ' 
MASK 



M.G. Ramachandran 


T he article (T^7 ou,^^kj 
^Iqss darkly, 18—24 
January) is a timely warn¬ 
ing to M Cf Raniachan- ' 
(Iran and his supporters, 
M(iR, who bows his head i 
in submission to the Con- 
gress(I), has outlived his 
utility. He is intellectual- ' 
ly impotent and political- | 
ly immature and is sur¬ 
rounded by illiterate 
advisers. If he is not re¬ 
placed, there will be 
anarchy. 

U.S. Iyer, Calcutta 

■ The cover stc^ry sheds 
light on MGR’s charisma- : 
tic personality, his incur- | 
able illness and the state j 
of affairs in Tamil Nadu, i 
It is amazing that the peo- ; 
pie of Tamil Nadu, who | 
are an educated and | 
cultured lot, should be so 
infatuated with a matinee 
idol who cannot run the 
state. I 

Mukunda P. Biswas, j 
Jalpaiguri 


IS WINNING 

MEDALS 

EVERYTHING? 

T he article ( Why we do 
so badly. in sports, 1&— 
24 January) was a well- 


researched. thought- 
provoking and an in¬ 
teresting.one. But it failed 
to mention one point* that 
winning medals is not ev¬ 
erything. A participant in 
any international sporting 
event should be fair, well- 
disciplined, and a good 
sport. It does not matter 
that we lose.Defeat is no 
reason to get annoved or 
feel humiliated about. It 
is more important that we 
take pa^T. It is also impor¬ 
tant that w'e should try to 
improve 

Favouritism, nepotism 
and corruption is rampant 
in the w'orld of sport. The 
major consideration for 
selection is religion, per¬ 
sonal loyalties and dis- 
pen.sation of favours. A 
sportsman may be 
selected just because he 
belongs to a certain com¬ 
munity or is from a cer¬ 
tain region. 

What we need today is 
inexpensive equipment to 
be distributed to sports¬ 
men living in small towns 
and villages, specialised 
coaching and mental con¬ 
ditioning of top-level 
players and foreign 
coaches ro perfect new 
techniques. Sports should 
also be made compulsory 
in schools. 

Vinod C. Dixit, 
Ahmedabad 

■ Poor coaching is not the 
actual reason for India’s 
poor showing at the 
Asiad. The huge medal 


j tallies of China, Japan and 
I South Korea suggest'that 
the Mongoloid races have 
superior build and talent. 
Thus no aimpetition in 
Asia can be between 
1 equals as training and 
perseverance is not 
enough to match the inhe¬ 
rent advantages of the 
' Mongoloids. So, a certain 
‘‘wxughtage’’ should be 
given to Indians to make 
; up for the natural ad van 
tage the Mongoloids en 
joy or sporting events 
i should not be held at all 
i K Kuwara Sekhar 
, EUuru (Andhra Pradesh) 

, ■ We are unlikely to im¬ 
prove our performances 
I in the field of internation- I 


Hockey In India; going downhill 

! al sport unless we im¬ 
prove the general health 
of our masses. To do that. 

I we must stop importing 
! luxuries like olive oil and 
! killing cattle so that we 
j can export leather and 
I meat, stop using insecti¬ 


cide a»<i<hemicri fertilis 
ers Whldh are polSonbus 
and affect our health, stop 
being cruel to animals, 
change our food habits 
and make our children 
I healthy and vigorous, 
i Only then will we sue- 
; ceed 

i Panna Lull Mundhra, 

1 Caliutta 

• Fhe 1 ndian contingent 
did badly al the Seoul 
Asian Games because of 
poor training and "poli¬ 
tics”, Ace swimmer Anita 
Sood, it must be remem¬ 
bered, was dropped and 
the foreign coach Eric 
Arnold, w'ho would have 
brought out the best in 


Khazan Singh and Rano 
joy Punja, were not .sent. 
On the other hand, the 
i men’s relay team was 
1 sent even though they 
I were nowhere near qual¬ 
ifying standards in the 
selection trials. 

The less said about the 
hockey team the better. 
Our coaches are confused 
and know little about 
modern coaching 
methods. What is worse, 
there is only one astro¬ 
turf hockey pitch in India. 
Where will our players 
practise*'^ Even worse is 
the condition of the 
national soccer team, the 
gold medallists in the 
1962 Asian Games. It is 
the sports ministry’s duty 
to give the players better 
coaching so that they can 
perform better in the in¬ 
ternational arena. 

Amit Mathur, Sindri 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


Isn’t every one a prisoner in every 
democracy? 

Prime MinisterHAJiv GandiU 

•ji i 

X here is one portfolio: the ff’ust of the 
leader. 

Defence minister V.P. Singh 

hate^gg^is left for me is my strength. 
Ex-finance minister Phanab Mukmerjek 

Our Gods have become monkitys. 
Congress(I) leader Kamiapati Tripatih 

The Congress party to which I once 
I belonged is dead. 

I Orissa Janata leader Btju PatnAIK ^ 

To toe in politics at the patronagetrf the 
High Command is not my cup of tea. 

WB Cong (1) leader Subkata Mvkhehjei: 



IMlrs Indira Gandhi was the toughest 
player in the poker game of world poli¬ 
tics. 

Femininist Germaine Greek 

India has been blessed by the Nehrus 
just as America has been by the Ken- 
nedys. 

US economist J.K. GAUiRAi i n 

I am a child to my wife. 

Kashmir CM Farooq Abdullah 

l^ales are a necessary evil. 

Film actress Poonam Dhilijin 

JN^o law or system can stop prostitu¬ 
tion as its attachment is to a living 
force—sex. 

Prostitutes at a national convention 


In most cases Urdu poetry is homosexual. 
Writer Mulk Raj An and 

I do not think sitar means only Ravi 
Sbankarji. 

Composer An and a Shankar 

When I write I don’t know where I 
write from. 

Nobel laureifte Wii^iam Golding 

Under repeated strikes, the old and 
rotten ideas will be destroyed. 

Dismissed Chinese scholar Fang Lizhi 
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M <^dt*rn. .nul tlirrefore 
pf»st Freudian, fictiim 
in Kn^lhsh has produced 
an arresling, haunting 
character in Sybil, who, 
behind her calm, normal, 
boM IIKI y acceptable 
facade was split into 16 different per.sonali- [ 
' lies All his political career our resident j 
! .sage of Delhi, Pandit Kamlapati Tripathi, 
has given nci public indication that he was 
I anything but a calm, normal and boringly 
i acceptable Congressman v\hose few quirks 
I (Tantra c/ (jI) loo had degenerated into 
I Congress cliches But in his dotage, l^andit* 

I )i has given us an unprecedented view of 
I the many split personalities that rage be- 
j hind that ample breast lasted below are 
I I lit' dozen lacets of Kamlapati n 
j 1 Pandit ‘Charan-Chhu”: This pcisona of 
I Pandit 11 iS founded on the history ol Be- 
j naras, the superiority of caste, the depth of 
! tradition, the knowledge of Sanskrit, and 
I the plain and simple desire to see every 
! adxancing twit genuflect Pefore being 
I awarded the honour of an audience It is a 
j well-accepted dimension ol Cl tar I’radesh 
politiLs, particiilarK foi those who live in 
large mansions on the banks of the (Janga 
Touching the feel is tlie cementing 
I metaphor ol iiatronage and good things, 
including mimstershqKs m Lucknow, will 
come to all those who touch your x enerable 
I toes and wait Those who think that a 
funnashkar is sufficient as a form ol .saluta¬ 
tion are ignorant of the age old values and 
traditions that have domesticated the soul 
of India since time immemorial 
2. The Godfather: The Boon is a sacred 
covenant, and those who ha\e once le- 
ceived it must be committed to a loyalty at 
least upto death, if not beyond And thus it 
IS that Panditji wnll not mind criticism from 
either a stalwart or an upstart, but he will 
never forgive anyone who has once tasted 
of Panditji’s generosity but now turns hos¬ 
tile because the old man has been robbed of 
pow'er. The pained refrain against those 
j who once touched his feel but now issue 
statements against hini is a familiar slapie 
at the durbar ^-whenever Pandit ii hold.', 
one Dr an mterxiew, whenexer Panditji 
; gi\es one 

1 3 The Wounded Veteran: From the stirring 
j meipory ol tail m the freedom struggle to 
I the gloomy depths of oblivion is a loiiuh 
j journey The problem is: nobody taughl an 
I old politician how to fade away. Nobody 
I legislated a retirement age Kx eryone kept 

^ . 


serving the nation till 
either he died or the na¬ 
tion got thoroughly sick of 
him. For a man who has 
specialised in the exer¬ 
cise of secondary levels 
of power, its absence is 
I like a mutilation of the limbs. It is a wound 
which causes paralysis, and the consequent 
immobility leads lo a heightened fever in 
-the brain, causing in turn—the next perso¬ 
nality 

4 The Kingmaker: Hallucinations are a 
forgiveable element of the decaying pro¬ 
cess. But there should be a warning ' 
attached to them, they aie far more 
dangerous to the health ol those in the 
vicinity than the subject himself Panditji 
tells his friend that he could unseat Rajiv 
(randhi any day he wanted, but does not 
because this would hurl the party and the 
nation. Woe and alas, he says (his eyes 
half-closed in despair), there is no one 
around whom he can make Prime Minister. 
Fnough MPs w ould rally behind him—all he 
had to do was send out the call These ' 
delusions, as we have noted, arc the inevit¬ 
able consequences of age, and should not be 
taken seriously The true objects of pity 
should be those who lap up these fantasies 
as credible 

.S The Loyalist: The contradiction is sharp, 
but that IS a characteristic of the Sybil 
Syndrome. Panditji never attacks Rajiv 
Gandhi publicly without mentioning, in vir¬ 
tually the same breath, how loyal he is, not 
only to Rajiv Gandhi but also to his mother, 
grandfather and (on occasion) even the 
great-grandfather. This condition is caused 
by tw^o factors—pure habit (that is, decades 
of being more-loyal-than-thou) and a very, 
very beady eye on the escape route. No 
“Charan-Chhu” politician has ever closed 
the door of an escape route behind him. 

6 The Newsmaker; This is a manifestation 
ol deprivation Nothing makes a politician 
who has spent a life sitting on office-chairs 
more uncomfortable than silting in his owm 
chair lor a change He begins to feel giddy 
and deprived, as il there was a vacuum ’ 
around his ears and an abyss under his feet. 
The only vva\ in which you can get buoyant 
again is through some hot air. Seeing your 
quotes in print is (me very good method of 
keeping the spirits up. And when you have 
nothing new to say, at least you can think 
up a few' fresh adjectives. But .there are- 
dangers here: the luri.- of new^sprint can 


THE DOZEN 
PERSONALITIES OF 
PANDIT KAMLA 
SYBILPATI TRIPATHI 


All his 
political 
cqreerjjur 
resi d ent sage 
of Delhh 
P andit 
Kamlapati 
Tripathi, has 
given no 
public 
in dicatio n 
tha t he was 
anything hut 

a ca lm, _ 

no rmal and 
boringly 
acceptable 
Congress- 

man 
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lead you to begin believing every 
thing you say. 

7. The Crusader: Suddenly, after 
decades of silence, you can dis¬ 
cover, for instance, that Con¬ 
gressmen are corrupt. Oc, 



the system is venal. Ignore the tact that a 
Madhu Limaye said and proved this de¬ 
cades ago; repeat it as if you have just 
discovered the reality for the world. Simul¬ 
taneously of course this distances you from 
any taint of corruption. The problem, or the 
potential trap, is that you might have sons 
who are still Congress ministers and who 
have, in their time, been targets of such 
accusations. How comfortable will they be? 
And what about friends like Pranab 
Mukherjee whose relationship with fat cats 
was a byword? Ah well, this kind of crusad¬ 
er doesn’t have to be rational, does he-" 
Panditji talking of corruption is a bit mind- 
boggling. But then the game is politics, not 
logic and reality. 

8. The Consultant: And hence, the other 
achievement; multi-lateral consultaiicy. 
Advice IS the security blanket of yester¬ 
day’s man. He multiplies his irrelevance by 
an excessive generosity in opinions And if 
Rajiv Candhi cannot find tune for your 
advice, then give it to the other PM— 
Pranab Mukherjca. Someone can always 
find use for you. Panditji of course, has 
institutionalised this duality one son, Lok- 
pati^ remains, on paper, a Rajiv Gandhi 
loyalist, while another child, Mayapati, has 
become a senior citizen of Pranab Mukher- 
jee's party. 

9. King Lear: This is a more private reality 
You howl, howl and howl against the raging 
winds of perceived misfortune, quite un¬ 
willing to admit that your own mistakes 
might have brought about this condition 
You rage against the storm m the loneliness 
of a vast wilderness, with no one for 
company but the loyal jester, whose per¬ 
sonal affection for you helped him brave 
the inequities of a squinted past. It is sad. 


Panditji tells 
hisj'rieud 
that he could 
jmseatjiajiv 
Gandhi any 
__ day he 
wanted, h ut 
does not 
Jyecausejhis 
would hurt 
the party and 
tlw natioru 
Wo e and 
alas, there is 
no one 
around 


10. The Theorist: In public, this de.sponden- 
cy breeds fascinating theories For inst¬ 
ance: the Thakur was feudal, the feudal 
was pro British, pro-British meant being 
anti-freedom struggle,, the Thakur there¬ 
fore is unpatriotic, and since Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi-is asking Thakurs like V.R'Singh 
and Arjun Singh for advice instead cf o 


whom he 


can make 
Prime 


Minister 


nationalist, venerable Brahmin like Pandit¬ 
ji—well, no wonder the country is being 
sold out to multinationals The isolation of 
an individual is sought to be equated with 
the fate of a caste—and a caste as powerful 
and historically pro-Congress as the 
Brahmin, and one whose competitive anti¬ 
pathy towards the Thakur is a vital factor 
of the power-equation in a state with 85 Ijok 
Sabha MPs. Frustration breeds fancy, fam 
cy nurtures mischief, and mischief nudges 
reality in an attempt to shape it into more 
self-serving patterns. This is the politics of 
acid power sought to be achieved through 
the deformation of an acid drop rather than 
the barrel of a gun , 

11 The Pretender: The creative abilities of | 
this jiersonality lie in the perfection of the 
denial Say something, then deny it. or its 
interpretation as the work of scandal 
mongering, sensational journalists out to 
defame poor, humble, well-meaning me. 
Many purposes are served. The original 
statement (as for instance, the anti-Thakur 
theory) pleases who you wanted to please— 
the Brahmins. I’he denial restores public 
respectability without in any real way in¬ 
terfering with the original signal to the 
Brahmins And. of course, the media, the 
favourite tool of manipulators, is once 
again turned into a convenient whipping 
hoy This personality is an expert in crea¬ 
tive craftiness 

12 ThePujari: This is the controlling 
image, the twell'th dimension which be¬ 
comes the paradigm for the people and a 
lustificalion for all else It is a commitment 
to tile ritual of religion wmch makes the 
sage holier-than-thou,^ a practice which 
seeks to dilate the unsavoury associations 
that crowd ai'ound every politician. The 
wisdom of age marries the holiness of 
Varanasi to convert the Banarasi Babu 
into the Banarr'isi Sadhu. The deals which 
lubricate politicking are sanctified by a 
verse in Sanskrit, and every bit of duplicity 
IS cloaked by a parallel Irom a history 
translated into poetry. The form is sacred, 
no matter if the content is the same old 
manipulation of conceit, ambition and 
blackmail—make my son chief minister of 
Uttar Pi'adesh, or else* And if Lokpati 
Tripathi becomes chief minister, then Ra- 
jn^ (iandhi will no longer be immature, he 
Will no longer be a salesman of multination¬ 
als, he will no longer be a greenhorn caught 
in an adult w'orld. Make me a party chief¬ 
tain, and suddenly Rajiv Gandhi will be¬ 
come the hope of India, and his economic 
policies the road to equality, wealth and 
superpowerdom Throw out Arjun Singh 
and I’ll give you a personally-certified halo. 
Keep my cabal—Pranab Mukherjee, et al 
—in their riches of power, and 

Such is the stuff of which modern resur¬ 
rections are made. 
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Our house iicver runs short of milk... 


Our dudhiwala 
has been a femily friend 
for over twenty years. 

Yi s Amui Milk Powder lias been a trusted family 
friend With Amul around, you are never without milk 
111 the hou.se... whether you need it for curds, kheer, 
halwa, cake, milkshake, rasogollas, gulab jamuns or 
even a cup of tea. 

And vou know how fussy children...and grown-ups... 
can he Thev want their la.ssi, dahi, pudding, etc., "just 
right” day after day. With Amul Milk Powder it’s easy, 
because the consistency of the milk remains the same. 

Ha.s remained the same, in fact, for over 20 years. 

Amul 

MILK POWDER 

It’s like having a dairy in your home 
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liUSSIF SWEET 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Aluuvia Iqbal on Pakistan 


W hether or not Iqbal propagated 
the notion of a separate, inde¬ 
pendent Muslim state is now a mat¬ 
ter of academic speculation. Pakis¬ 
tan is a fait accompli and we respect 
its sovereignty. But millions of 
admirers of Iqbal would still like to 
know what his stand was on the 
subject of separatism. 1 maintain 
that it is futile to try and pin labels 
like nationalist, internationalist, 
communist or communalist on him. 
He was full of contradictions but 
like other great poets, passionately 






later became East Pakistan, now 
Bangladesh. It must also be said to 
Iqbal’s credit that unlike Jinnah he 
never ran down non-Musl»rns and 
although he used the word ‘nation' 
to describe different communities, 
it was not in the sense the word 
came to be interpreted: to refer to 
people who needed to have indepen¬ 
dent states of their own. The Mus¬ 
lim League’s resolution demanding 
Pakistan was passed two years after 
the Allama’s death. This led scho¬ 
lars like K.K. Aziz (The Making of 
Pakistan ) to pronounce that “it is 
one of the myths of Pakistani 
nationalism to saddle Iqbal with the 
parentage of Pakistan” 

None of this really convinces me j 
1 can quote innumerable lines from | 
Iqbal making Muslims out as a i 
chosen people above all others, jus¬ 
tifying idol-breaking and spreading i 
the message of Islam through the 
sword. However, this, as the cliche 
goes, is neither here nor there. Even 
when the fiery revolutionary, who | 
would burn every blade of corn of ' 
which its tiller is deprived, sings i 
eulogies {qaseedas) for his patron, j 
the Nawab of Bhopal, he remains I 
the supreme songster—of both In- | 
dia and Pakistan. 

I recommend Burnev's little book 
to all lovers of Iqbal. It is lavishly 


illustrated with translations by 
Syeda Hameed (n^e Saiyidain) with 
the originals in Roman Urdu. I 


BOOBING ON 
FOREIGN WORDS 

O ur Prime Minister does not miss 
an opportunity to mock people 
whose pronunciation of English 
does not come up to Doon standards. 
When it came to himself speaking in 



eloquent on whatever he took up. 

S.M.H. Burney, currently Gov¬ 
ernor of Haryana, in his recently 
published book,/qfjal.- Poet-Patriot 
of India (Vikas), has devoted an 
entire chapter to prove that Iqbal 
did not support the idea of a sepa¬ 
rate Muslim state but only an auton¬ 
omous state consisting of Punjab, 
NWFP, Sind and Baluchistan within 
the Indian Union. This was in 1930. 
Five years later when Chaudhry 
Rehmat Ali spelt out his scheme and 
coined the word ‘Pakistan*, both 
Iqbal and Jinnah dismissed it as 
“hair-brained”. Shortly before the 
publication of Rehmat All’s thesis, 
Iqbal had written to Raghib Ehsan, a 
Muslim League youth leader of Cal¬ 
cutta, “I propose to create a Muslim 
province within the Indian Federa¬ 
tion.” Till then he had only thought 
of the Muslim majority areas of the 
north "and not conceived of what 


I can quote 
innumerable lines 
from Iqbal making 
Muslims out as a 
chosen people above 
all others, justifying 
idol-breaking ana 
spreading the 
message of Islam 
throu0i the sword 


Paris he boobed over the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name of the writer Albert 
Camus pronouncing it as it is speH 
‘Kamoose’, rather than the way it 
should have been, 'Kaamoo*. 

Trying to show off familiarity 
with foreign languages can land you 
in difficulties. There is the well- 
known case of a British minister on 
a visit to Moscow who, in order to 
please his hosts,mugged up a short 
speech in Russian. On his way to the 
banquet he realised he did not know 
the Russian for “ladies and gentle¬ 
men”. He stopped his car near a 
public lavatory and took down the 
Russian equivalent. His speech did 
not get the kind of applause he 
expected. Afterwards he asked cne 
of his colleagues what had gone 
wrong. The colleague replied, “Your 
speech was excellent. But why did 
you have to start with 'Male and 
remale urinals*?” 
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Wars begin long, 

IV long before the 

*’ shooting starts. 

f Nor, for that 

[ m matter, d(^ they 

necessarily end 
j?*" when the shoot- 

ing stops. Our 
I last war did not begin on 
t 16 December, 1971, nor 
I did It end with the fall of 
I Dhaka. It began at least in 
January 1971, and even¬ 
tually came to an end 
much more than a year 
after the ceasefire, with 
the Simla Agreement. 

And between the escala¬ 
tion of the East Bengal 
! crisis (with the sabotage 

of Sheikh Mujibur Rah- - 

man’s legitimate claim to 
lead his country) to the 
outbreak of formal hosti- 
lities on the Indo-Pak bor- 
ders, It needed a long 
string of mistakes by Isla- 
mabad, including unim- 
aginabie atrocities 
against the Bengali peo- JtjB 
pie, and a complex set of “Vk 
national and international 
manoeuvres by Delhi, in¬ 
cluding a totally unex¬ 
pected alliance with the . 
Soviet Union, before the 
seed of discontent could 
mature into a new nation. 

A leadership sends an 
army into victory or de- 
feat largely in the en- 
vironment in which it 

asks its armed forces to _ 

operate. An army can wr 

hold the fort by its valour ^ , 

or win a battle by its abili- j 

ties, but a war is always 

won or lost by politicians. - 

The quality of relations 
between nations varies 
across a wide spectrum: total trust, 
friendship, need, grudging accept¬ 
ance of peace, or constant provoca¬ 
tion. And to point out that the nature 
of the relationship is determined by 
those fears and those ambitions 
which never find expression in com¬ 
muniques is to state the obvious. 
Foreign policy is essentially a com¬ 
promise between the ambition and 
the possible. 

The Indo-Pak relation has an ex¬ 
tra dimension to it. a dimension 
imposed by history. The essence is 
controlled, whether we admit it or 
not, by the fact of partition—“the 
state of being divided" as the die- 




















How near did we come to the impossible? Was J986 a 1971—with 
just this difference that this time it was India which was being 

set up? 


By M.J. AKBAR 


I tionary puts it, and the cause of that 
division The unity of India was 
destroyed on the basis of ideology, 
j and the confrontation between the 
j two countries will alw'ays reflect the 
ideas that determined their modern 
rebirth Attitudes are determined 
; by many memories—and fear, as 
' usual, is the key. 

But at this stage itself it is neces¬ 
sary to get one very common mis¬ 
conception cleared. Small nations 
do not fear big nations; they never 
have in the past, and do not do so 
today. Weak nations fear strong 
ones, and weakness has very little to 
do with size. It is all the Arab 


nations today who fear Israel, not 
the other way round. It is the whole 
of Black Africa which fears South 
Africa, not the other way round. 
This has been as true of the past. 
The whole of Asia and North Amer¬ 
ica feared Japan, not the other-way 
round. It was tiny Britain which 
colonised half the world...And so on. 
And .weakness is a product not so 
muc}i of the quantity and quality of 
armf, but of the internal Situation of 
a nation-state. Vulnerability is more 
a result of the problems that debili¬ 
tate from within rather than the 
troops amassed, across a border. 
Pakistan is not afraid of India, but 
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only of its ability to withstand the 
Indian challenge. And India is not 
afraid of Pakistan, but only of Pakis* 
tah’a ability to sabotage the Indian 
state. 

If Pakistan’s weakness was how to 
build a nation on a theocracy (an 
idea which has not managed to unite 
even the Arabs), then India’s prob- I 
lem was still the same as it has been ' 
in the Thirties and Forties: how to 
protect a secular and democratic ' 
state from\th(g^ twin threats of | 
majority fascism and minority 
secessionism. Pakistan’s job was I 
clear: to feed the latter, which in j 
turn would promote the former. , 

Peace is a status quo which both 
nations are content with in the 
Eighties, but neither is certain what 
peace really means. We have had 
peace for the last 15 years, and yet 
we alf'e as /ar away from friendship 
as we ever were—perhaps, much 
further away than we were in the 
Fifties. Nor has peace proved any 
guarantee against sabotage: Pakis¬ 
tan believes that Delhi is helping 
Sind nationalism, and we have evi¬ 



WMt liw terrorists softened up 
Pun jib, and provoked rising 
Hindu anger all over the couoby, 
the seceMbmist politicians beg^ 
theirgame 


there is the phony war, when the 
troops take up positions and the 
belligerent waits for the excuse 
(which in all likelihood he has pro¬ 
voked) to begin hostilities And the 
third stage comes when the actual 
fighting starts on many fronts In 
1971, we spent eleven months in 
cold war, perking up our defence 
production and sending emissaries 
across the world to explain our 
position and whv and how we were 
being provoked The phony war was 




dence that Islamabad is helping 
Punjab’s secessionists. 

The truth is that peace has only 
meant an absence of formal hostili¬ 
ties between the two armies, a silent 
war continues on other fronts—the 
diplomatic, the economic, and most 
crucially, the ideological And parti¬ 
cularly after 1971, Pakistan tos 
been determined to do unto us whfat 
we did unto them—destroy the 
ideological rationale of post-1947 
India just as we exposed the com¬ 
plete inability of religion to hold a 
nation together in 1971. 

A war has three 
L IwK stages; first, 
% 4HH| there is the cold 
war, during 
H which the pfepa- 
™ rations begin, 
whether it is in 
briieriAl defence produc¬ 
tion or in building international 
liUiances, to take place. Second, 


was the objective. What would be 
Pakistan’s dream objective in 198ci 
T and 1987? Not a marob to Delhi, 
General Zia is an intelligeht man not 
given to fantasies. He would happily 
1 .settle for a hundred square miles 
and a district town in north Punjab, 
' just below Jammu and Kashmir, let 
[ the “Khalistanis” raise their flag 
there, persuade ten countries in- 
^ eluding Saudi Arabia to recognise 
this “government” and wait for In¬ 
dia to fold in.. 

1 am not a great believer in coinci¬ 
dences. And It certainly does not 
seem a coincidence to me that the 
first stirrings that led to the Anand- 
' pur Saheb resolution began within a 
' few months of Pakistan’s defeat in 
I 1971. 

But of course we do not have lime 
, for sagas: journalism, by the nature 
of Its limitations, must content itself 
^ with shorter stories. And ours be- 
I gins in January 1986—just as, to 
, draw a parallel, the story of 1971 
I began in or about January of that 
year 

! 1985 was the year of optimism: 

everything that was right 
about the democratic sys- 
tern flowered. Sant Lon- 
^ gowal gave his life, but 

I ^ peaceful 

H \« election and the installa- 

M I tion of a popular govern- 
r la which promised to 

[ ja heal the wound and end 
W the haemorrhage. The 
high point of Indo-Pak re- 
lations reflected this re¬ 
surgent Indian confi¬ 
dence, and when General 


comparati 
vely short, be 
cause General Yahya 
Khan obliged us with 
air raids on the night of 16 
December only three weeks after 
we had begun fairly sizeable opera 
tions in Belonia. And then of course 
came the march to Dhaka, which 
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Zia visited Delhi to an;" once a pact 
with India over Ks on each 
other’s nuclear nr :allations it 
seemed that wc iMaJjt yet see the 
face of true peact the first week 
of January all tha' had changed 
' First the l^akisPiiiis sabotaged the 
, VISIT of finance minister Vish- 
: vvanath Fratap Sin^^h, who had ^'one 
to loncretise a new trade rela- 
ln)nship If his visit had worked. 
Ihirne Minister Kajiv (iandhi would 
have followed in a few months to 
officialh herald a new era with a 
no-war pact Rut the Pakistanis rein¬ 
forced their cooling signals by sack¬ 
ing the aichiteci of the pro-India 
momentum, finance minister 
Mahhubiil Hati 

Almost sirnulianeousiy, the sound 
of f^imfire bei;*aii to reverberate 
through Punjab once more The ter¬ 
rorists had ret^rouped, some of them 
refreshed by tlicir shelter in Pakis¬ 
tan, and others resurrected by the 
Barnala ^ov(‘rnment’s soft policy of 
releasing dcteniies who had been 
picked up since Operation Bluestar. 
What mijAht be called the second 
, war for “Ktialislan” was launched, 

I and quickly picked up momentum. 
Innocents died In ones and twos, 
and then threes and fours. And the 
horrible, ghastly slaughter of bus 
passengers sent angry vibrations 
. throughout the nation even as it 
brought enormous pressure on Ra¬ 
jiv Oandhi and Barnala I'erronsts 
, like Jinda, elusive and accurate, 
j took yet another heavy toll with the 
I assassination of Cieneral A S 
1 Vaidya. And suddenly, the voices of 
i politicians who had neen swamped 
, in the 1985 elections began to 
I squeak again 

While the terrorists softened up 
I Punjab, and provoked rising Hindu 
I anger all over the country, the 
I secessionist politicians began their 
I game of creating the formal condi- 
j lions for the declaration of a seces¬ 
sionist state 

I This is a vital stage in the journey 
I towards separation; there has to be 
' the “legitimacy” of a popular sanc- 
! tion to the idea. Sheikh Mujib’s was 
I a clear-cut case; he had proved his 
i support with his overwhelming vic- 
! tory in the united Pakistan general 
I elections—in fact, it was his unex¬ 
pected single-party majority which 
triggered off the crisis in Pakistan 
in 1970 What the secessionists of 
Piiniab v\allied was a simiUir sanc¬ 
tion fiom the elecled party of the 
Sikhs, the Akali Dal. after their 
\ iclorv in 1085 But they were 
baulked In the fact that Surjit Smgh 



The Gortcha problem btwight 
forward by Subash Ghising has 
only accentuated and the 
repercusmns have taken their 
toll on morale within the army; 
worse, the seed of suspicion has ; 
produced its first dangerous, 
poisonous flowers i 


I Barnala reliiseci to plav this game 
I Instead he real firmed h;s commit 
I ment to Indian imitv And so 

ways had to be found to destroy 
him. 

They tried the nastiest way first 
murder. They had succeeded with 
Sant Longowal. Providence saved ; 
Barnala at the Anandpur Saheb Sar- 
bat Khalsa on 27 March ’86. 

But Tohra and Prakash Singh 
Badal and Captain Amnnder Singh ' 
are safe. They can move around 
freely. They have purchased their 
peace with secessionists at the cost 
of Indian unity. They are playing 
the secessionist game. They were 
! the key players in the second plan to 
destroy the Barnala government in 
1986 by defection and a split in the 
Akali legislative ranks. They used 
the emotive excuse of police entry 
, into the Golden Temple. Once again 
Providence saved Barnala: there 
was a split, but it was not large 
enough to defeat Barnala in the 
legislature. The landslide the ex¬ 
tremists expected did not happen. 

Tohra had a last ace, which he 
; played towards the end of the year. 

If he could not destroy Barnala in 
I the Assembly he could try and do it 
; by remov ing the other crucial pillar 
on which any Akali government 
must inevitably rest, since by char¬ 
ter and ideology it is a theocratic 
government: through religion, 
through the Akal Takht. Tohra won 
the SGPC elections, made his ex¬ 
tremist decoys into the new high 
priests, and launched the third op¬ 
eration by the first week of Febru¬ 
ary—an order from the Akal Takht 


■ to Barnala to accept their right to 
! dictate, to accept a “unified” Akali 
DaJ (which would include the seces¬ 
sionist AISSF and new “heroines'’ 
like Bima! Khalsa, widow of the 
assassin of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
Beam Singh). Everyone, from 
Amritsar to Delhi, knew that Barna¬ 
la would not survive such unity. If 
I he sold out to secessionists, Delhi 
would not tolerate it; if he stayed in 
his old anii-secessionist position, 
i the high priest would throw him out 
' of the fold. 1 

Tohra’s was an attempt to get the i 
sanction of religion for Khalistan 
after the sanction of the people 
became impossible. After this, the 
plan could move to the next stage: a 
i formal government in exile which 
could be touted all over the world as 
having the backing of the Akal 
Takht and “reflecting the true will 
of the people.” After that a Sikh 
Mukti Bahini, a Tajuddin type of | 
provisional Prime Min;ster and so i 
on and so forth.. ! 

The key figure 
was Gurcharan 
Singh Tohra His 
task was difficult 
' but clear He had 

to first destroy 
the credibility of 
the Barnala gov¬ 
ernment, because the government, , 
being popularly elected, was a vital 
reminder that democracy and the 
people’s will were in power—just as 
the secular Indian Constitution 
promised Tohra needed a govern¬ 
ment in Chandigarh which he could | 
accuse of being anti-Sikh, a lackey ' 
of “Hindu Delhi” rather than a prin- I 
cipal of secular India 
And so Tohra wooed and won the 
i man who had been defeated in the 
I quest for the chief ministership, 
j Parkash Singh Badal. Badal would 
be the instrument, and the extrem¬ 
ists would provide the rationale. A 
ha'ndful of extremists publicly 
announced the birth of “Khalistan”; 
the Barnala government was forced 
; by public pressure to send troops 
! into the Golden Temple, and Tohra 
! had achieved his split in the Akali 
! ranks. Now began the drive to seize i 
; the gurdwaras. This was relatively 
I easy, since control could be 
[ obtamed through a majority in the 
! handful of people who were in¬ 
volved in the SGPC elections. And 
so Tohra had by the end of the year 
not only a body of elected legisla¬ 
tors who could form the “Parlia¬ 
ment of Khalistan” add hence 
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i government-in-exile if the oppor- 
I tunity arose, but also had taken 
I charge of the gurdwaras so that 
they could once again become the 
fortresses from which the war 
against India could be controlled. 

And all the while, of course, the 
terrorists kept their guns blazing- 
hoping desperately for another out¬ 
break of rioting against Sikhs all 
! over the country, as had taken place 
j after Mrs Gandhi’s assassination 
I That after all was the vital require- 
i ment if every Sikh had to be con- 
I vinced that there was no possibilitv 
i of safety in a united India. Naturally 
i the best way to get this reaction 
would be to hit Rajiv Gandhi, but 
God, after so long, decided to favour 
India. On 2 October an attempt, 
w'hich would have hit the voung 
Prime Minister even as left the : 
memory of the father of modern 
' India in tatters, failed 
I But there was success for Tohra ' 
; on other fronts. The Golden Temple ! 
became his capital, and the momen- ; 
turn of terrorism kept whittling ' 
down the credibility of the Barnala j 
government even as the patience of ; 
Delhi was subjected to the most ; 
awful strains. ! 

C onspiracies are not always delu- ! 

sions or excuses, but this much ' 
must be realised no nation can 
succeed in a conspiracy against us if 
I we do not open ourselves to ex- 
! ploitalion by our own weaknesses. 
They cannot actually create an in¬ 
surrection, but they can. and they 
do, aid, abet and exploit. 

The fact that the Indian army was 
j hurt by the situation in Punjab must 
have been received with satisfac- , 
tion in Islamabad and Beijing. But it 
had another soft spot, another point 
of potential destabilisation, another | 
community whose loyalties could be i 
buffeted by events. The Gorkhas, | 
whose origins were in Nepal, but | 
whose livelihood lay in India,^,, 
whether in the army, the police or ii\,. 
the hills. The cry for Gorkhaland , 
was just what India’s enemies 
needed. And if they were happy 
with the agitation, then they must 
have been even happier with the 
initial reaction—the easy option 
adopted by everyone, the common 
cry to dub the movement “anti- . 
national”. What could be better tftan ! 
another spiral of action and reac- : 
tion, of confusion and anger and 
violence and bitterness which slow¬ 
ly drove the ordinary Gorkha, who 
may have begun with no sympathy j 
for the GNLf' slowly into the arms i 
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Gurcharan Singh Tohra’s task 
was difficult but clear. He had to 
first destroy the credibility of the 
i Barnala government, because the 
! government, being popularly 
elected, was a vital reminder that 
democracy and the people’s will 
were in power 



of Subash Ghising even as Ghising 
developed from an eccentric pro¬ 
vocateur to another secessionisi 
Once upon a time, Indian democra¬ 
cy had the ability of converting the 
Tamil secessionist into a responsi¬ 
ble state government, but did it 
have any such maturity left'' Had 
Punjab soured it loo much'' Would 
the market clamour for a “iough” 
policy towards a minority, and lall 
into the trap of easy condemnation 
such as the “anti-national” label'' 
For a while, this was precisely the 
pattern. The CPI(Mj, happv to do to 
Rajiv Gandlii what he had done to 
the opposition in 1984, set out to he 
more nationalist than the Congress. 
Its hectoring slogans and lurid graf¬ 
fiti virtually condemned every (^)r- 
kha even as it basked in the pleasure 
of rising popular support Fortu¬ 
nately, Rajiv Gandhi refused to join 
the “anti-national” chorus 
He did not want any stigma of 
disloyalty to gel attached to the 
Gorkhas. That was the last thing 
India, and the Indian army in par¬ 
ticular, could afford 
China in the meantime, had begun 
wooing the Gorkhas in Nepal, send¬ 
ing them signals that it was willing 
to replace India as the financial 
godfather of the community. Delhi 
perked up. And decided that the 
country’s needs were more impor 
tant than the party’s votes. Rajiv 
Gandhi paid a heavy personal price: 
no commentator could understand 
why he seemed to be appeasing the 
Gorkhas, and all those newspaper¬ 
men who were suffering from other 
frustrations came down on him with 


[ a bitterness and anger that has not ; 

been seen too often. He stuck to Iils 
i prfrtciples. Aftet all he had seen i 
, what price the country and the Con- , 
gress had paid for dubbing someone 
else “anti national” and how diffi- j 
cult the road hack to normalcy had 
been. Karooq Abdullah and 
Kashmir. 

T he Indian Muslim of course is the 
classic fifth columnist, enough 
people in Pakistan are happy to 
believe that, and of course the KSS | 
and the extremist Hindu oi'gaiusa- I 
tions drum Ihat allegation around j 
ever\‘ da\ and at every opportunity 
riie ciiieslion, at a time of crisis, is ; 
simplv one of trust. If you destroy a j 
, nation’s trust m large sections of its | 
citizens then, irrespectixe of ; 
whether these sections revolt or not, i 
yon have severely weakened a conn- | 
try’s ability to del end itself In past | 
wars and particularly in 19h.S vvhen ! 
I.al Bahadur Sliasiri actually 
appealed to the RSS for help <igainst 
internal sabotage- the suspicion of 
the Muslim has kept Delhi warv as 
much on the home front as on the 
external 1971 was diflerent, partly | 
because Mrs Indira Ciandhi did not I 
share such an attitude towards the 
Muslims, and partly becaus(* the 
Bangladeshis were Muslims them¬ 
selves Blit 1^80 could so easily have 
been nearer 196.S than 1971 
The situation was ripe. Karooq 
Abdullah had been denied the power 
that was legitimately his by Delhi, 
and the valley was furious. Along¬ 
side this the rise of fundamentalist 
Hindu organisations in the last five 
years and the siill-growing cancer 
of communal riots had left Muslim 
nerves in worse shape than ever 
I before T’here were threats to his 
identity, soothed after much demon- 
stration.s by the per.sonal law bill, 
and the Babari Masjid was an easy 
instigator 

The job of a fifth column is to rise I 
in revolt at the appropriate moment | 
to help an advancing deliverer. 'I’hat | 
would surely be too much to expect, | 
even tor a war games expert in | 

, Islamabad. But there w^as always 
Another option —create the excuse 
for a hundred communal riots to 
break out simultaneously across the 
country, and the crisis of India 
could only deepen -and the stage 
truly set for that critical moment 
, when an attack would be most effec¬ 
tive 

It is not important that every 
i member of the committee that gave 
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a call for the boycott i the Republic 
Day by India’s .uslims fully 

appreciated the i implications of 

what he was dM', guite possibly 

1 many may huv 'i.ul nolhin^^ hut a 
j genuine proU s; mind But the net 
effect would 1 j;i' t [>c(‘n the same As 
the rhciont o\ci tfic call to boycott 
heaiet! ufi, the Hindu organisations 
: deiided to answer n by saying that 
thev would force everyone to fly the 
hhny,vi\'i along wiih the national flag 
on Kepuhlic Day It takes no great 
understanding of our country to 
conclude that this is as sure a recipe 
foi communal riots as any other. 

And of course the other critical 
thing that the boycott call would do 
was to revive every suspicion about 
Muslim loyalty to the country. 

It w'as the perfect situation for the 
last week of .January 


\ , Andby the third 

^ ' ■> week of January, 

jrj/, / Pakistan’s troopjs 

' . i were in position. 

The excuse ex¬ 
isted 

In early Au- 
: gust, Gen. Krish- 

naswamy Sun- 
darji, the chief of army staff, 
briefed the Prime Minister, the 
minister of stale for defence and the 
other chiefs about Operation Bras- 
stacks, the largest war exercises 
I ever conduct ed by the Indian army, 
j extending over six months and in¬ 
volving eight divisions including 
niechanised and mobile infantry un¬ 
its, and the entire western air com¬ 
mand 

The other person notified was 
General Zia, specifically to avoid 
any misunderstanding. 

Pakistan, in the knowledge that 
discretion was the better part of 
valour, replied with its own war 
games: Operation Saf-e-Shikhan 
(Flying Horse) w^as conducted by 
the first armoured division and the 
37th infantry division near the Bha- 
walpur-Marot area near the Rajas¬ 
than canal. Operation Flying Horse 
involved the sixth armoured divi¬ 
sion and the 17th infantry division 
I around the Ravi-Chenab sector in 
' east Punjab. Operation Sledgeham¬ 
mer took place at Shakargarh. The 
games went on through December, 
even though our troop movements 
were not fully into their exercise till 
February. And though as many as 16 
Pakistani divisions had been 
I brought to the Indian border ostens¬ 
ibly for exercises, they did not re- 
j turn to thep >sitions they were in 

^ . 

T‘.' 


I before their games which began in 
i late November. 

By the third week of January, 
Pakistani troops were in a position 
to strike directly at Bhatinda and 
Ferozepur, only a night’s march 
away from Khem Karan, Gurdas- 
pur, Amritsar and capable of cut¬ 
ting our access to Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. Pak troops were in a position to 


Theimity 

of India was destroyed 
on the basis of ideokiiar, and the 
confrontation between the two 
countries win always reflect the 
ideas that determined their 
modem rebirth „ 


Strike at Rajasthan, Punjab and 
Kashmir simultaneously. 

In addition to the 16 regular divi¬ 
sions, suddenly three reserve divi¬ 
sions were brought up, leave was 
cancelled, and the Pakistan Air 
Force had completed all its logistic¬ 
al preparations for an attack. 
Ammunition dumps were brought 
forward and mines laid. The Pakis¬ 
tan Army Reserve (North) was in 
the Shakargarh region, threatening 
Gurdaspur and Pathankol. 

Rajiv Gandhi decided to ring the 
bell on 18 January, when defence 
ministry spokesmen told Indian 
newsmen about the Pak mobilisa¬ 
tion. From there to the cricket 
match is well-known. 

It is so easy to 
ignore what 
might have hap¬ 
pened simply be¬ 
cause it did not. 
If someone had 
written out the 
scenario for 1971 
in January it would have sounded 
fantastic, and even if everything 
else had sounded possible the en¬ 
ding would have left everyone call¬ 
ing the author a stupid romantic (if 
he were an Indian) or a silly 
masochist (if he were a Pakistani). 
History tells us, however, that na¬ 
tions might take generations to 
build, but they can crumble in a 
week. And when the end comes it 
always has the wonder of the unex¬ 
pected about it; it seems wildly 
improbable even when you are star¬ 
ing down the precipice. So often we I 




The Indo-Pak talks in Delhi defusing tension 


blind ourselves to that which we do 
not want to see. 

Now take a look at this scenario: 

The (jorkha problem has only ac¬ 
centuated and the repercussions 
have taken their toll on morale with¬ 
in the army; worse, the seed of 
suspicion has produced its first 
dangerous, poisonous flowers. Janu¬ 
ary is a bloody month. There is 
i violence in the hills of Bengal, and 
j Shahabuddin’s call has led to Mus- 
! lim protests and demonstrations in 
the first fortnight of January which 
in turn have caused serious riots, 
leading in turn to the army being 
called out in several cities of the 
north. There is an air of desponden¬ 
cy and instability and lack of firm 
direction as the urban middle class 
turns its angry attention towards 
Rajiv Gandhi, condemned as he 
already is by the BJP as the appeas: 
er of minorities. 

One night Pakistan attacks, and 
with the Indian army relatively un^ 
prepared, moves ten miles across 
Shakargarh and is able to entrench 
itself at Gurdaspur and make vital 
inroads at Pathankot; our army has 
a hard time preventing the road 
from being cut. There is an insur^ 
rection on the streets of Srinagar^ 

organised by the Jamaat-erlslami. 
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and supported by the constituents of 
the Muslim Mahaz (led by G.M. 
Shah, who was the Congress’ answer 
to Farooq Abdullah for so long). 

Even as news of the attack electri¬ 
fies the country, the high priests of 
the Akal Takht issue a hukumnama 
to the Barnala government to step 
down (which, in fact they have down 
now), and call on the Sikhs to sup¬ 
port a government of Khalistan 
(which IS only a step away) led by 
Prakash Singh Badal or perhaps 
Simranjeet Singh Mann. A parallel 
is drawn between Sheikh Mujib’s 
incarceration in Pakistan while 
Bangladesh was formed. The Pakis¬ 
tan army captures about a hundred* 
square miles around Gurdaspur,' 
digs in there even as its other units 
are told only to hold up Indian 
forces with defensive action, and 
allows a group of Sikhs to raise the 
“Khalistani” flag and declare a pro¬ 
visional government of “Khalistan”. 
The Akal Takht, from where the 
religious orders come, and which is 
currently in the hands of G.S. Tol^a, 
recognises the provisional govern¬ 
ment and appeals to nations all o<rer 
the world, as much as Sikhs all over 
the world, to recognise it too. Pic¬ 
tures appear on Pakistani TV show¬ 
ing Sikhs celebrating with chain-’ 


pagne in Southall. Vicious riots be¬ 
gin against Sikhs in Delhi, and this 
time the people begin demanding 
thd designation of Rajiv (jandhi too. 
The army command is confused, 
and in the deepening gloom which 
seems to seize our nation, the army * 
is barely able to hold its own in i 
other sectors. The Congress party ; 
begin baying for the Prime Minis- I 


After 1971, Pakistan has been 
determined to do unto us what we 
did unto them-destroy the 
ideological rationale of 
posM947 India just as we 
exposed the complete inability of 
religion to hoM a nation together 



ter, and every dissident—not to 
mention every commentator who ; 
thought that this country needs a > 
dose of toughness—pipes up with “1 i 
told you so”. Pakistan recognises j 
“Khalistan”; the Soviet Union waits | 
and watches; the US is quite happy | 
to appeal to both sides for peace i 
even as the Nixon rightwing re- : 
joices over the revenge for Bang¬ 
ladesh. Saudi Arabia, under press- ! 
ure from Pakistan, is the second 1 
nation to recognise “Khalistan”. j 
Appeals come from every quarter i 
I for an immediate ceasefire before 
the problems can be settled through 
negotiations. India’s cities are in 
communal turmoil... 



The Indtan mosaic behaved with 
maturity...the Muslim, for 
example, did not respond to 
Shahabuddin’scall... 




’rffi 


And then? 

AJ) right. None of this c^n happen. 

That is where 
you are wrong. 

This is precisely 
what would have 
happened if 
those who would 
like to see this 
happen felt that 
they could have got away with it. 
Just remember that no one believed 
that the last partition of India would 
ever happen until it did. What we 
should, however, also recognise is 
why this did not happen; why 
(General Zia (who will hardly shy 
away from the glory of such a 
victory against India) chose peace 
at the last minute when he could 
have opted for war. 

There is no point blaming General 
Zia or calling him evil; he will play 
his games by the needs of his nation¬ 
al interest, just as we did by ours in 
1971. It is we who have to be stron¬ 
ger now than Pakistan was in 1971. 

The main reason was that despite 
all the surface tension and the appa¬ 
rent conflict, the Indian mosaic be¬ 
haved with a strength and a matur¬ 
ity which surprised its enemies. The 
Hindu did not riot when the extrem¬ 
ists provoked it; the Muslim did not 
respond to Shahabuddin’s call with 
the kind of passion the organisers 
expected. And our politicians dis¬ 
played the sense to place the coun¬ 
try first and the courage to be 
patient. The understanding between 
Jyoti Basu and Rajiv Gandhi over 
Gorkhaland is a tribute to both of 
them. This was in direct contrast to 
the manner in which Pakistan’s 
politicians kept provoking their peo¬ 
ple in 1971, with the generals and 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto wandering be¬ 
tween personal greed for power, 
appeals to every base passion and 
then a massive genocide India’s 
institutions proved firm; democra¬ 
cy itself had sufficient capacity to 
absorb the challenges. And the cen¬ 
tre held, firmly enough, when the 
crisis neared. 

But the danger is far from over. 
The high priests of the Akal Takht 
have gone ahead with their plan to 
destabilise the Barnala government 
and thence to destroy a democratic 
option. All the pieces are still there, 
for any manipulator to restart the 
game and wait for us to make the 
mistakes... 

Peace has come, and a battle won, 
bqt the war—particularly the war 
within—is far from over. 
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C/^ India_ 

AND PAKISTi^ GO TO 

WAR? 


T he choice of codenames 
could not have been more 
ironic India settled for 
Brasstacks, which literally 
means real business and 
I Pakistan, a more exotic Safe- 
! Shikhan or Flying Horse as labels 
for the military manoeuvres that 
brought them eyeball-to-eyeball on 
the western front. , 

I Neither was the busi- 

I ness re;ti nor was there _ 

I any horse. In military 
I parlance, the term for a 
I show of strength with- 
j out ever using it is: a f 

I war without a horse. hmm 

I On paper, India ccr- 
j tainly looks stronger of 

I the two. Its more than 

! 1.2 mill ion-strong ^ 

I armed forces are the HH 

fourth largest in the IRIt 

world and more than w 

twice the si/e of Pakis- A 

tan’s. In a conventional 
war between India and H H I 
Pakistan, which share a mm 

3,000-mile common land T f 

border, it is the army ^ if 

which will eventually KfC 

determine the outcome. 

India's army ouinum- 
bers that of Pakistan by 
more than two to one. 

India also packs more ^ 

punch in her arsenal. ■Mi 

The Soviet-built T-55 
battle tanks of India are 
superior to Pakistan’s 
Chinese T-50 So are ^ 

India’s Soviet-built T-72 
tanks which are among - 

the best in the world to 
combat Pakistan’s US- 
buili M 4H A5 The com- 
bat efficiency of the In¬ 
dian army wil! improve 
further when the Soviet '*'*“®*' 

Union delivers adv- 
anced BMP 2 infantry ____ 

lllVJSKfttmn*', tiv N(li/»tdn .ariJ I'nitm Son 


For both, it is a risky exercise 


combat vehicles which most milii 
ary experts concede, are among 
today’s most significant weapon 
system. 

In two other vital departments— 
the anti-tank weaponry and ground- 
to-air missiles system—both coun¬ 
tries enjoy a relative parity. To 
Pakistan’s Cobra anti-tank missiles 


I India’s answer is the Harpoon; to 
I Pakistan’s Stinger, CSAI and Cro- 
tale surface-to-air missiles, India’s 
j answer is the Russian-built SA 6, SA 
7, and SA 9s as well as Tigercats. 


T he superiority of the Indian air 
force which has 846 combat air- 
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force which has 846 combat air¬ 
craft is also beyond 
any doubt. The lAF’s in- 

_ terceptor force is based 

on the low-flying 
Soviet-built MiG-2Is. 

I Its strike force includes 

a variety of aircraft: 
useful but obsolete 
Ajeet fighters—an Indi- 
^ an version of Hawker- 

* Siddley Gnat, the 

^ Soviet-built MiG-23s, 

b Anglo-French Jaguars, 

French Mirage 2000s, 
t MiG-27s, recently ac- 

m quired state-of-the art 

MiG 29s and Soviet SU 7 
■ * ■ bombers. For spying, 

M M the lAF has a fleet of 

I f MiG 25 Foxhounds and 

M MiG 25R Foxbats which 

can fly at an altitude 
where no missiles or 
radars are effective. 

The Pakistan Air 
Force, which has 375 
% ^ combat aircraft, less 

Mjp than half of India’s 

strength, depends 
almost exclusively on 
the US-built versatile F 
^ 16s for both attack and 

interception. The bulk 
of the PAF, however, is 
■■■ made up of Chinese ver¬ 

sions of early MiGs, 
Chinese Q 5 Fantan 
fighters and French 
J Mirage Ills and Mirage 

^ Vs. Pakistan is trying to 

offset India’s quantita- 
tive and qualitative J 

Continued on Page 21 









When you pick up a Maxell tape, you pick up everything. 

Recent advances incorporated into our latest audio tape offer 
dynamics that break through the sound barrier. 

Our newly developed video tapes offer stunning picture clarity. 
And both deliver magnificent reproduction, even after 500 plays. 
So don't just tape it — Maxell it 
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Maxell products are available wherever you go: 

Kuwait: Supplying Store Co. WLL, PO Box 1154-1301?, Safal, 
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”1 was impressed when my 
doctor said Keo-Karpin Hair VHalizer 
really stops hair loss" 



"My doctor told me 
Keo-Korpin Hair Vitalizer* is a unique 
scientific formula based on extensive 
research. Ho also told me it provides all the 
essential proteins, co-enzymes and vitamins 
for strengthening hair roote. 

All I know is that it has certainly stopped 
my hair from falling and checked dandruff." 

Here's an excerpt from the research report: 

"66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good 
results with complete disappearance of dandruff in 
all cases and nearly cent per cent stoppage of fall of 
hair...So, success rate with Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer 
may be staled to be cent per cent." 

Indian Medical Gazette 118 223 (1984) 





The proven scientific way 
to prevent hair loss. 


* It is not a toilet preparation. 



Care you can trust 


CLARION C.-DMHV-5 




itative supremacy in the air by ac¬ 
quiring advanced avionics and im¬ 
proved weapon systems like the 
Sidewinder, the Magic Matra mis¬ 
siles and early warning systems. 

Contrary to common belief, it is 
India which actually spurred the 
race for newer and deadlier flying 
machines in the late 1970s. Till then, 
both India and Pakistan followed an 
uniform pattern after each war 
they would go for improved ver¬ 
sions to replace the older ones. But 
the race began in 1977 with India 
acquiring the MiG bis and then 
adding to its fleet the Jaguars in 
1979, MiG-23s in 1980 and MiG-25s 
in 1981. It is only in 1982 that 
Pakistan got its first modern com¬ 
bat aircraft the F 16. Since then 
India has also progressively up¬ 
dated its air force with MiG-25s, 
Mirage 2000s, MiG-27s and MiG- 
29s. 

As in the air so in the waters, 
India has a clear edge over Pakis¬ 
tan. The current strength of the 
Indian navy is about 50,000 as 
against Pakistan’s 15,000 men, 
Pakistan's navy is just about adequ¬ 
ate to police its shores. Its advan¬ 
tage of having 11 submarines as 
against India s eight is not enough to 
win a naval war. India has a very 
strong airborne naval strike force 
which includes Sea Hawks and Sea 
Harriers to be fitted with Exocet 
air-to-surface missiles. When India 
receives four more submarines, 
three destroyers, about half- 
a-dozen frigates and a British Super 
Searcher command-and-control 
radar system the balance will furth¬ 
er tilt in favour of India. 


A real w'ar, however, is much 
more than just statistics. In 
the three wars that the two coun¬ 
tries fought against each other, 
neither side really gained any major 
military victory. India's military 
success in erstwhile Flast Pakistan 
in 1971 was more due to an internal 
uprising against the Pakistani army. 
It is also doubtful if either of the 
countries can commit all its men 
and firepower in the event of a war. 
About ten of India’s 32 army 
divisions are tied down to policing 
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the borders with China Likewise, 
around four of Pakistan’s 19 army 
divisions are deployed along the 
Pak-Afghan borders. 

India did commit one of its moun¬ 
tain divisions from the Sino Indian 
borders to the recent military man- 
ouevres on the western front. But it 
IS one thing to deploy them for an 
exercise and another to commit 
them in a war leaving the other 
borders unprotected. India also 
needs two to three army divisions 
for emergencies within the country, 
All this means, India’s numerical 
superiority over Pakistan is not all 
that overwhelming as it looks since 
all the troops cannot be committed 
to a war against Pakistan 

Pakistan with its present strength 
can hardly think of starting a war 
with India. To do so would be to 
court disaster India has the 
strength to start a w'ar but cannot 
seriously want to occupy Pakistan. 
Besides, a war is a very expensive 
game and neither of the two coun¬ 
tries can really aftord to fritter 
away scarce resourt. on an useless 
pursuit. Betore any of the sides can 
claim a decisive victory, there will 
be a cease-fire under pressure from 
one or the other of the super¬ 
powers. So, the only war that India 
and Pakistan can fight without put¬ 
ting any strain on their relationship 
is the one that they have been fight¬ 
ing—on the cricket grounds or the 
hockey fields. The advantage of 
such a war is that both Indian Prwne 
Minister Rajiv (iandhi and PaLt^ra- 
ni President (ien. Zia-ul llcu: i an 
toast the victory of tlie .uL^i vary 
and keep smiling at each oP;er. 
Tooshar Pandit/Calciifts 






As India ami Asian came to 
the brink of u%. correspondent 
Riiu Sarin u't; one of the few 
I Indian repi)rh'' > to tour the cru- 
' dal Punjab fe nder districts of 
Abohar. Facdia and Amritsar 


W as 16 > cars of peace about to 
cr)me to an end? To those who 
livtjd alon^* the 500 km Punjab- 
Pakistan border, it certainly 
seemed as though the fourth Indo- 
Pakistan war were about to break 
out. The mobilisation began almost 
overnight from 24 January and by 
3 February, over 100,000 Indian 
army personnel had taken up for¬ 
ward positions. Armoured Person¬ 
nel Carriers (APCs) and Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles (AFVs) rumbled 
across the metalled roads through 
out day and night and tanks left 
trackmarks across sugar-cane 
fields. 

The Border Security Force 
(BSF) handed over the more sensi¬ 
tive outposts to the In¬ 
dian army and activity 
f seemed to be all per- 
; vasive. At every strate- 

r gic point there were 

number plates smear' 
ed with mud to disgu¬ 
ise the names 
of their units. 

Next to the 
vehicles were 


D espatch 

FROM THE 
FRONT 


soldiers,tiieir shoulder badges re¬ 
moved to prevent identification. 
Also visible were field guns and 
howitzers, all aimed at Pakistan. 

The troops were obviously dig¬ 
ging in. Men could be seen laying 
cables and fixing mines. To the 
residents of the border area-- 
Pakistan has a five kilometre de¬ 
fence zone but India has none—the 
next step was inevitable. Even as 
the foreign secretaries of the 
countries were meeting to defuse 
tension in New Delhi, families be¬ 
gan to abandon their homes and 
their fields. 

Most of the locals I met gave 
similar accounts of the week-long 
build-up and expressed fear and 
suspicion about the government’s 
intentions. Said Lai Chand, a doc¬ 
tor in the village of Nihal Khera 
(20 km from the town of Fazilka): 
“We have seen nothing like this 
ever before. This mobilisation is 
unprecedented.” I spoke to Lai 
Chand at a tea shop; even as we 
spoke a convoy of Vijayanta tanks 
halted next to us. 

By the time we reached Fazilka, 
the roads were full of trucks car 
rying jawans and military sup 
plies. As we neared the Sadqi 
checkpost we saw the first trickle 


of evacuees. In the absence of 
official instructions, jawans had 
given villagers permission to flee 
with their belongings. The army 
had taken up attacking positions 
on a “deer ridge” close to Sadqi 
and was reluctant to allow outsid¬ 
ers to speak to the evacuees. 

I Nevertheless, from snatches of 
i conversation, this much could be 
I established: the villagers had first 
' shifted their belongings and lifes- 
tock to safer pastures across Fazil- 
: ka but had now decided that 
the time had come to get out of 
the area completely. 

The relationship between the 
soldiers and the locals was com¬ 
plex. On one level, there was total 
alienation between the two. The 
villagers were never told by the 
soldiers who had occupied their 
fields,what the army’s next move 
would be; in fact, the jawans were 
even unwilling to disclose which 
part of India they c.ime from. But 
on another level, there was camar¬ 
aderie. Soldiers would assist locals 
to push their bullock carts laden 
with household goods, utensils and 
bicycles. 

There was also a strange camar¬ 
aderie between soldiers of oppos¬ 
ing sides. At the Sadqi border 
checkpost, a hundred miles from 
the observation tower, 1 met a 
Pakistan Ranger of the rank of 
Naik Subedar. He wore a smart 
red and grey uniform (in contrast 
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A filo photograph of BSF personnel in a border outpost: '‘digging In" 


to Jull BSF uniformsj and , 
spoke ilh warmth ‘Whatever is ; 
happLMiint* between the two ■ 
armies, we are still hiendly with 
the BSF jawans- We speak to them 
every day. ’ Did he think there 
might be war? “That depends on 
Allah,” he said. 

Despite the Pakistani Rangor’s i 
coolness, tensions ran high Ihe | 
Indian government has rejected ! 
the concept of a defence /one on ' 
our side of the b<»rder on the 
grounds that the land light up to ' 
the border is fertile and that the 1 
area is densely populated. Now, ! 
the disadvantage of that position ; 
could be felt. As the soldiers took 
up their positions, they completely | 
dislocated normal life in the bor¬ 
der region- 

At Rannia, a village 25 km from 
Amritsar, and a bare four 
kilometres '’rom the border, this 
was only too evident. The entire 
area seemed ravaged by war be¬ 
fore hostilities could even be de¬ 
clared. Ten feet from the road 
were soldiers dug deep into tren¬ 
ches. For the first time since 1971, 
the anti-tank natural obstacle line 
had become manned. Every few 
yards, were mounted field guns all 
pointing south-west. 

Only a hundred yards away from 
the trucks and the troops stood 
Khajan Singh, a Rannia farmer. 
Near him were his tractors and the 
inevitable bullock carts laden with 
his goods. Of the 900 inhabitants of 
Rannia, he said, barely 100 were 
left. It was Khajan Singh’s brother 
Ajit Singh, the village sarpanch, 
who bad been the first to abandon 
Rannia. “We have to think of the 
safety of our families and of our 


children,” Khajan Singh said 
“How will we live if the soldiers 
slop us from entering our fields to 
cut the crops'^” It W'ouid, he esti¬ 
mated, take only two days lor 
everybody else to leave Kanma 

At other villages, similar tears 
were voiced At Nehta, on the out¬ 
skirts of Amrilsai, Slungara 
Singh, a 50 year-old fannei was 
emphatic. “We hear the rumble of 
tanks throughout the night and see 
our fields being destroyed by con 
voys. What else will this lead to if 
not war''*” 

In Preet Nagar, 15 kilometres 
from the Pakistan border, Poonam 
Singh, editor of Preet Lari (her 
husband Sumeet Singh, the pre¬ 
vious editor, was killed by terror¬ 
ists in 1985) seemed to think w'ar 
was round the corner. “Over the 
last few days it is as if we are 
already in the grip of war,” she 
proclaimed According to her, two 
of the three phone lines in Preet 
Nagar had already been inter- 



The villagers had first shifted 
their beloiiBings and lifestock to 
safer pastures across FazMka but 
had now decided that the time 
had come to get out of the area 
compMely 


cepted by the army and she had , 
reason to believe that mines were 
being laid in the neighbouring vil- 1 1 
lages of Toor and Lokpoke, ”We j 
are prepared foi the worst,” she i 
1 declared. ! 

Given the current state of the j 
Punjab, It was equally inevitable I 
! that some would take a darker 
I view of things. Said a sub¬ 
inspector of the state government 
department of supplies: “There 
will probably be no Pakistani 
attack at all. I'he centre is manipu¬ 
lating the situation in such a way 
that villagers abandon their paren- 
I la I homes and leave Punjab. There 
I is a view gathering momentum 
; that villagers will be killed in | 

! another genocide...” 

The evacuation and the terror m 
which the people of the border 
districts lived remained—official¬ 
ly. at least a non-event. While in 
lammu and Kashmir, the slate 
guveniment had estimated a sum 
of Ks 10 crores to set up rehabilita¬ 
tion camps for the 30,000 or so 
evacuees who had fled from the 
bordf?r districts, Barnala’s govern¬ 
ment simply did nothing at all. No 
information—let alone assist¬ 
ance—was given. 

In Delhi, the defence ministry 
! pooh-poohed all talk of an exodus 
I from the border areas All it would 
I say was “some evacuation has 
I taken place but it is hardly a pat- 
I tern.” The people I met, however, 

I told a very different tale. 

It is significant that once the 
modalities for the military pull-out 
were worked out between India 
and Pakistan (with the signing of 
the Bilateral Border Agreement) 
no specific schedule was men¬ 
tioned for the simultaneous pull¬ 
out in the Punjab region. The 
Agreement envisages a 15“day 
period for the withdrawal of en¬ 
forcements from the Ravi-Chenab 
corridor but it makes no mention 
of the subsequent withdrawal of | 
j troops deployed in the forward 
j staging areas. 

I Will the Indian army divisions 
; currently on a Red Alert along the 
j Pakistan-Punjab border remain in 
position till a complete withdrawal 
is executed in the Northern Sec¬ 
tor? Or even till the Brass Tacks 
exercise is completed in Rajas¬ 
than? 

Hardly anybody knew for sure. 
And those who did, weren’t telling. 
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'^jl^'MWllllltMheTe rr 3 no Muslim 
■ ■ I ieadei > in India/’ says 

I Hap .vlastan Mirza, 

■ bc'iuccn sips of tea, 

■ “onis sarkari chant- 
chas, lackeys ol ilie Congress party 
and men serving vested interests.” 
The Muslims of India, believes this 
chain-smoking smuggler-turned so¬ 
cial worker, need a leader. And it is 
time, says the godfather of Bom¬ 
bay’s underworld, for honest, up¬ 
right men like him to join politics 
and help the Muslim cause, instead 
of just financing corrupt politicians. 

I It IS also time, believes Mastan to 
strike a blow for the Muslim people 
and against the Muslim leaders who 
have prevented him from getting a 
toehold in Indian politics. By serv¬ 
ing the nation, Mastan, a man dis¬ 
trusted even by the maulvis who 
never invite him to religious gather¬ 
ings, will gain what he wants most; 
responsibility and soOial recogni¬ 
tion. 

Mastan, now^ a silver-haired social 
worker is an achiever. His is the 
story of a man who had nothing but 
rags and made it rich, a dock- 
worker who not only became the 
country’s top smuggler but the don 
of Bombay and a very wealthy man. 
What eludes him still is respectabil¬ 
ity, when many others including top 
politicians have violated the law but 
become pillars of the community. 
Mastan today is a bitter man: he has 
spent money and financed politi¬ 
cians who have promptly turned 
against him. Nor has he been ap¬ 
plauded for donating money to char¬ 
itable institutions as have the Birlas 
and the Dalmias, feels Mastan. 

But Mastan has not given up hope. 
Instead, he has changed his 
strategy, joined politics and begun 
wooing the lower-income groups. 
Just before the 1984 elections, 
he formed the Dalit Musl¬ 
im Suraksh Mahansangh . 
along with Jogendra Kaw- | 
ade, a discredited Dalit | 
leader from Nagpur, psfe ; ? 
ensibly to help socially 4 

backward' MuAihis , 

and other mihofi- J 

ties and. proyid%,/' ' 

psychotherapy for/'SKm 
drug addicts. ^ 'v JPPV ^ 
Electoral success^ 
however, appears ^ 



^ * 

THE 


ml 


OF 

Mastan 

How much of a haji is 
India's top smuggler 
turned-politician? And 
how much of a mastan? 


to have eluded Mastan. It is doubtful 
whether the two Dalits who have 
been elected —Daulatram 
Kawade and $.K. Ramaswatny—. 
acknowledge Mastan’s rdld in get" 



Hm th«Q elected. 

Despite his efforts. I/tasitaa still 
r^nams the outsider, The orthodox 
Muslim leaders do npt like him. Hie 
rSformists do not accept him even 
as ^ partner in their battles against 
the fundamentalists. He has, howev¬ 
er, bem eschewed ^ the Muslim 
Satyasnodak Mandal'and the liberal 
Muslim sections of the Bohras led 
by Asghar All Engineer. He is never 
invited to share the same platform 
with any Muslim leader. Maetan’s 
running battle with the clergy om- 
tinues^The priests who rule throuiih 
fear and punishment and by promis¬ 
ing paradise after death, are afraid 
that the aging don will try to under¬ 
mine their hold over the masses by 
“buying” loyalty through social 
work. The beneficiaries of Mastan’s 
benevolence are the unlicensed 
hawkers of Mohammed Ali Street in 
Bombay, who sold expensive trink¬ 
ets for the upper and upper middle 
classes. Twice the police had tried 
to evict them last year. Each time 
the efforts had led to firings and 
death, but no success. Then Mastan 
came forward, organising a suc¬ 
cessful bandh on the day of the 
funeral of a young boy who had been 
killed in the police firing. His stance 
on the Babari Masjid-Ram Janam- 
bhoomi Temple issue has been haw¬ 
kish and is tailored for raising 
another storm. Even then, none of 
the Muslim organisations have 
approached him. Nor have Mastan’s 
efforts to build up a faithful army 
been successful even though he sup- 
^ plied arms during the riots in 
% Bhiwandi. 

' Ha|l .Mmmwi: oriiM pay*, 
pttiiwos eoM mm 
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Mastan's return to beginnings: on the watertront In Bombay 


M astan still veliemently denies 
that !ie was a smu^^ler "Can 
you prove that I was a snui^f^ler''' Is 
there any case pending against me;' 
Have I ever been •convicted''" he 
asks with righteous indignation. "1 
am not a reformed smuggler For, I 
have never indulged in smuggling," 
he adds. He is on firm ground here 
For even though he was detained 
under COFFPOJisA and was once 
caught with a shipment of gold 
worth Rs. one crore, which, he said, 
he was transporting on behalf ot the 
Galadharis a few years ago. The 
case was withdrawn when Mrs (ian- 
dhi returned to power in 1980 The 
Galadharis, who organised the Son 
of India exhibition a few years ago, 
were allegedly close to Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi. After the case was withdrawn, 
Mastan was once again m the clear. 

But the ex-smuggler blames the 
press for his don image "Would the 
government be sleeping if it was 
really true," he demands. "All I do is 
get up at the crack of dawn and 
spend the whole day smoking 
cigarettes and downing cups of tea. 
A section of the press has an axe to 
grind. The press fights with the pen 
so I can’t retaliate. If anyone had 
fought with his fists, would have 
replied. But I strongly resent the 
publiaty I am getting." he added 

SUHOAvTs— 2'>e&ruafy 1987 


Characteristically, he ended the out 
hurst with a shcurycc (couplet), 
liaquikat chhup Jiahi saktL 
Ikinawa* kc usiiloti sc, 

Kdhiu khushb([o aa naJii sakti, 
Kay,az kc phoolon sc 
('J'he truth cannot he liiddeii l>v 
lies 

Never can fragrance emeige 
from a paper flower) 



Meanwhile, attendance at the 
prayer meetings in fUimhay are in¬ 
creasing Mosques are sprouting 
everywhere, including one in a gar¬ 
age at Allana Street Colaba, south 
Jhiinbay A Muslim business group 
has also converted a residential 
building inU) an office with the con¬ 
nivance of officials. On Fridays, 
roads are closed in the area, greatly 
inconveniencing residents who can¬ 
not leave or return home in their 
vehicles The roads too are taken 
over illegally. On one occasion, au¬ 
thor-editor Dorn Moraes, his wife 
Lcela and her father Dr Naidu were 
beaten up by the Muslims, 'fhe 
reasom Dr Naidu had recently suf¬ 
fered a heart attack and wanted to 


Can you prove that I 
was a smuggler? Is 
there any case pending 
against me? Have 1 ever 
been convicted ?I am 
not a reformed 
smuggler. I have never 
indidged in smuggling 


go up to his doorstep in a taxi. 
Today, the family have been given 
bodyguards but they still live in 
fear. 

Despite the Islamic revival, Mas- 
I tan remains in the cold despite his ' 
I financing a number of filmmakers, 

I the Mohammedan Sporting Football 
j Club of Calcutta and other causes. 
Now, he is talking about the poor m 
an effort to gam followers. But even 
the poor have refused his few pieces 
of silver and they have not given 
him their support. 

(Nga TelUs/Bombay 
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ATOMIC HNHRGY COM MISSION _ 

ELnOWN 

Row over appointment of Dr Ramanna's successor 


E ven as the dust picked up by 
the ignominious and abrupt 
ouster of the ex-foreign 
secretary A.P. Venkateswaran 
had only just began to settle, the 
central government has bungled 
again—this time over the appoint¬ 
ment of the new chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
and secretary to the department of 
atomic energy. And the atomic dust 


The rest is now well known. A 
resignation threat by Dr P.K. Iyen¬ 
gar, director of the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre and one of the 
contenders for the job, Dr Raman- 
na’s message to the cabinet secret¬ 
ary of an impending revolt in the 
scientific community and a hand¬ 
ing-over ceremony that did not take 
place because “some telex message 
was expected from Delhi”. That was 


picked up in the wake of the con¬ 
troversy generated by the central 
government’s eleventh-hour 
appointment of a successor to Dr 
Raja Ramanna, the chairman of 
AEC .is likely to take a long time to 
settle down. 

The sequence of events had all the 
ingredients of high drama. With the 
two-year extension of his tenure due 
to expire on 31 January and with no 
indication from the high command 
of a succession plan. Dr Ramanna, it 
is reliably learnt, telephoned the 
cabinet secretary on 30 January 
from his Bombay office to find out 
who he should hand over charge to. 
Finally at 11.30 pm that night, in a 
telephone message from Delhi, 
cabinet secretary B.G. Deshmukh, 
told Dr Ramanna that Dr M.R. Srini- 
vasan, chairman of the Nuclear 
Power Board, would take charge 

^from him on 31 January. 
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around 12 pm on 31 January. At 
12.30 pm, the AEC chairman’s pri¬ 
vate secretary conveyed the cabinet 
secretary’s new telex message that 
the government had decided to ex¬ 
tend Dr Ramanna’s term “by one 
month”. 

Inevitably, the Saturday drama 
and t he stop-go conflicting message 
of the Centre has left behind a great 
deal of confusion and bitterness. 
And apart from resurrecting the 
simmering conflict between scien¬ 
tists and engineers—Dr Srinivasan, ' 
like Dr Ramanna’s predecessor 
Homi Sethna, has a degree in che¬ 
mical engineering from MIT while 
Dr Iyengar, hero of the Pokhran 
explosion, is a physicist—the events 
have also brought to the fore the 
various sub-surface divisions in the 
AEC. Thus, in retaliation to the 
claims of the Nuclear Power Board 
personnel (the pro-Srinivasan lob¬ 


by) that there was no resistance to 
the appointment of Dr Srinivasan, 
the BARC Officers Association 
(BARCOA) have a different story to 
tell. 

According to the president of the 
BARCOA, P.K. Bhattacharya, “It is 
important to have a person with a 
research background to head Indi¬ 
a’s nuclear programme.” He ridi¬ 
culed the claim of the National Pow¬ 
er Board Officers Association 
(NPBOA) that the entire scientific 
community was behind Dr Sriniva¬ 
san. He said that BARCOA with 
over 3,000 scientists and engineers 
far outnumbered the NPB per¬ 
sonnel. 

But while there is bound to be a 
cleavage of opinion on choice of the 
best man for the job, what seems to 
have angered the warring factions 
is the callousness with which the 
succession issue wat handled. Apart 
from the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of the country’s scientific 
policy under the Atomic Energy 
Act, 1962, absolute powers rest with 
the chairman of AEC to initiate, 
execute, propagate and control ex¬ 
ploration, planning and manufac¬ 
ture of atomic material and related 
hardware. All nuclear research and 
development activities are the sole 
authority of the chairman. 

At a time when the Indian and 
Pakistani forces seem to have posi¬ 
tioned themselves virtually along 
the Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab 
borders, as media reports would 
have us believe, should the handling 
of such a crucial portfolio have been 
left for the last minute? Would it not 
have been wiser to ensure a smooth 
transfer of portfolios at this crucial 
juncture? These are all questions on 
the lips of the scientists and en¬ 
gineers. 

That there is a rethinking is evi¬ 
dent given the fact that both Dr 
Srinivasan and Dr Iyengar were 
summoned to Delhi a few days later, 

I though the outcome of the discus¬ 
sions is yet to be known. 

As we go to press, media reports 
indicate that a compromise formula 
is in the offing The post of the 
chairman may not go to any of the 
contenders but to an outsider. The 
scientists involved in the succession 
drama w'ill continue with their re¬ 
spective departments and function 
as secretaries to the Government of 
India. A face-saving solution indeed 
to a knotty problem but one that was 
so unnecessary in the first place. 

Olga Tallii / Bombay 
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VOLTE FACE 


GOA 

KEEPIlie PEACE 


M.G. Ramachandran releases K. Karunanidhi from detentum 


Communities maintain amity 



Crowds cheer Karunanidhi as he comes out of prison 


L ike most of his 
films, M.G. 
Ramachandran's 
political moves too 
are marked by sud¬ 
den, dramatic 
twists aimed to cap¬ 
ture the attention of 
the masses. Just 
when the DMK sup¬ 
porters were all set 
to make an issue of 
their leader’s 
arrest, the shrewd 
chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu outwit¬ 
ted his arch rival by 
releasing Karuna¬ 
nidhi and his follow¬ 
ers on “humanita¬ 
rian grounds”. It was a neat, tactical 
move which once agaiii made MGR 
a hero. 

K. Karunanidhi was arrested on 9 
December, 1986, for burning Part 17 
of the Constitution which states that 
Hindi will be the official language 
of the Indian Union. The burning of 
the Constitution was part of the 
DMK’s anti-Hindi agitation. The 
DMK leader and his party workers 
v/ere charged under Section two of 
the Prevention of Insult to 
National Honour Act, 1971, as well 
as with criminal conspiracy, unlaw¬ 
ful assembly and violation of pro¬ 
hibitory orders enforced in Madras. 

On 30 January,the 11th metropoli¬ 
tan magistrate. P. Muthuswamy, 
while sentencing Karunanidhi and 
his partymen to ten weeks’ rigorous 
imprisonment, observed that the 
DMK leader had deliberately in¬ 
sulted the Constitution. The magis¬ 
trate pointei* out that the act was all 
the more r.^prehensible as Karuna¬ 
nidhi is a well-known public figure, 
was a chief minister at one time and 
is a member of the National Integra¬ 
tion Council. According to the sent¬ 
ence, Karunanidhi was to have been 
released on 17 February. 

The volte face came on 2 Febru¬ 
ary when the government issued an 
order to the prison ofticials to re¬ 
lease Karunanidhi and his followers 
on compassionate grounds under 
Section 432 of the CrPC. Sources 
close to MGR say that the CM in¬ 
itially wanted the law to take its own 
course but once Karunanidhi was 
sentenced, he wanted to set him 


free. And the decision could not 
have been more well-timed Kara 
nanidhi was released on the eve of 
the death anniversary of C.N Anna- 
durai, the mentor of both the Dravi- 
da Kazhagams. 

MGR’s sudden and dramatir 
move took everyone, including 
Karunanidhi, by surprise. Predict¬ 
ably, the chief muiisier’s detractors 
tried to make political capital from 
the incident. Karunanidhi's arrest 
and subsequent release, they said, 
were instances of MCJK’s “erratic 
and quixotic stvle of functioning ” 
Whatever be it, it was MGR who 
finally scored over his political riv¬ 
als. By arresting Karunanidhi the 
chief minister displayed firmness, 
by releasing him he has shown that 
he IS a magnanimous man. What is 
more, MGR’s subtle move denied 
Karunanidhi the chance to become a 
hero. All in all, it was deft handling 
of an issue that could have easily got 
out of hand and created a knotty 
situation as had happened in the 
Sixties. 

In the Assembly, loo, the DMK is 
in a tight spot After the expulsion 
of 10 DMK MLAs from tiie House 
for burning the Constitution, the 
party is left with a strength of only 
12 legislators. With the DMK’s rank 
and file demoralised because of the 
party’s recent activities, it will re¬ 
quire a Herculean effort on the part 
of Karunanidhi to rally round his 
disenchanted partymen once again. 

Anita Pratap/Afadras 


W heii (ioa, India’s favourite holi¬ 
day, re.sort, erupted in flames in 
December last year, chief minister 
Pratapsinh Kane was accused of 
ordering the arrest of only Konkani- 
speaking (’atholic agitators. The 
Konkaiii Poi'iecho Avaz (KPA), 
winch spearheaded the agitation to 
make Konkani the official language 
ol (ioa. t lairned that ihe police were 
making onlv selective arrests. 
.Alleged KPA chief Pundalik Nair, 
‘Man\ were let off after they were 
ulenlilii'd as Hindus even while 
llu‘V were being taken to the police 
sialion " Jliat onl\ seven of the 4(K) 
people a ire sled were Hindus was 
poiiiied out hv :!ie KPA as proof of 
1 the allegalion that the riots were of a 
coaiimmal nature, though the police 
refused to divulge Ihe number of 
11 Indus taken into custody. 


Fortunately lor (Joa. despite the 
go\'ernmenFs alleged attempt to 



CM Prataptlnh Rana 


gi\'e a communal colour to the agita¬ 
tion and some isolated instances of 
damage lo religio isartefacts, the 
Hindus and Ihe C'lnustians did not 
cross swords during the riots. 
“None of the Hmdu temples were 
damaged,” .said Sliakti vSinha, the 
collecioi' rhe(Tomanl Hindu Sailgh, 
in lad. raised money to repair a 
chapel during llie riots 

I lie origins of this lingiiislic rift, 
however, has its roots in religious 
practices The Hindus usually COH' 
ducted their ceremonies in Marathi, 
while Ihe Catholics preferred Konk- 
ain J his eventually led to, first, the 
deadlock, and then, the clashes. 
Bosco de Sousa Eremita/Pana/7 
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WEST BENGAL 



li \N(.l \l)l Sll 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

!I /S//V his native Inane uftei 

I I \\;is .ifM'vun! ! nil (if nostalfiici and j 
rinuti'.'.i in a duMfrent land, a 
ditlrrrni :une Barndi, a small viB , 
111 iVaraV an^^an) distruM in , 
BaPM!ad(.sh, 26 miles from Dhaka, 
A-e l eadv In reeeive a i^real .son of 
16’ a) nhn liad achieved Tame on 
a!i-aiici mmI 

\\ I r»i‘ii}.^ai chiel' niinisler .Jyc'li 
P>asu .nul Ins wile Kamal, both of 
uliniai liail from this villa^^e, sisier- 
m laa Maniula Rav and son Chan- 



The BS-year-old Begum Ayatunnesea 


dan were moved by the turnout of j 
several thousand people anxiously : 
waiting to see the “great son of 
I Harodi” as they flew in by a Bang- 
‘ ladesh Air Force helicopter. A nos- , 
; talgic chief minister emotionally re- 
! calit'd his past association with 
BaiL'di at a reception given in his 
honon: while his wife broke down in 
I teais ‘ This feeling, this emotion 
; canunt be Pleasured, “ she repeated¬ 
ly nuiUe*ed as people showered 
them uiih rose petals wherever , 
1 rhe> went in the village. i 

i Mr Basu and his family members | 
j arrived in Dhaka on 29 January on a ! 


46 \ears 


four-day goodwill visit at the invita¬ 
tion of the Bangladesh government. 
The Basu family took time off from 
their official engagements to go to 
Barodi after 46 long years. A dilapi¬ 
dated two-storied building still 
bears testimony to the Basu family. 
Jyoti Basu’s father. Dr Nishikanta 
Basu, was a renowned homoeopath 
who, even in those days, charged a 
fee as high as Rs 64. 

Mr 6asu visited the local I>oknath 
Brahmachari Ashram and took pra- 
sad. His father was a devotee of 
Loknath Brahmachari. He then 
walked to his ancestral house, 
moved through the different rooms 
he had once known in his childhood 
and youth, and took a stroll in the 
surrounding garden. It was a 
touching sight when he met the 
bedridden 85-year-old Begum 
Ayatunnessa who had looked after 
him as a child more than half a 
century ago. Mrs Kamal Basu had 
especially brought a saree and a 
shawl for the elderly lady who was 
moved to see “my Jyoti“ once again. 
All the while, the local people fol¬ 
lowed the Basu family in hundreds. 
Said Mr basu to the accompanying 
newsmen, “Well, you can under¬ 
stand how I feel. I hope to come 
again.” 

Mr Basu also visited the Jatiya 
Shaheed Smriti Shoudha at Savar, 
20 miles from Dhaka, where he paid 
homage to the martyrs of the Bang¬ 
ladesh liberation movement. 

Alamgir Hosuin/MalCM 


HOUSE DIVIDED 


j Congress (I) leader revolts 


T he Congress!I) is the Cungres- 
s(l)’s worst enemy in West Ben¬ 
gal Factionalism, infighting and 
petty bickerings have prevented the 
party from coming to power for 
nearly a decade now All this while, 
the ruling l.eft Front has gleefully | 
watched the youthful Congress(I) i 
leaders pull each other down. But i 
with the elections to the slate 
Assembly scheduled to be held on 23 ; 
I March, it was expected that the j 
I party would put up a united front, at i 
I least outwardly, to its formidable j 
I Marxist opponents Yet, on 2 Febru- j 
j ary, Subrala Mukherjee, the enfante 
! terrible of West Bengal politics and j 
j the most powerful of the general 
I .secretaries and the chief whip of the 
j Congress Legislature Party in the 
i Assembly, resigned his post. The 
I party high command hastaken a 
! stern view of Mukherjee’s action 
and there are indications that he 
may be denied a party ticket for the 
polls. In that case, it is only a matter 
of time before the Left Front com¬ 
bine is sworn in for a third term as 
the Congress!I) will be fighting the 
Congress!!) in most of the consti¬ 
tuencies 

Subrata Mukherjee’s decision to 
quit the party secretariat is the 
cumulative outcome of a number of 
factors, including a lack of political 
farsighcedness on his part. His fai¬ 
lure to reconcile with the meteoric 
rise of Priya Ranjan Das Munshi i 
since the death of Indira Gandhi and I 
appreciate Rajiv Gandhi’s style of 
functioning often landed him in 
trouble. On many issues he openly 
spoke against the party’s line of 
thinking much to the embarrass¬ 
ment of the high command. He 
could have been expelled from the 
party long ago had it not been for 
the efforts of the WBPCC(I) presi¬ 
dent, Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, who 
tried his best to safeguard Mukher¬ 
jee and bring him to the forefront. 
After all, Mukherjee was his prin¬ 
cipal lieutenant in the early Seven¬ 
ties. 

Even since Das Munshi joined the 
Congress!!) after his brief honey¬ 
moon with the Congress(S), 
Mukherjee has had a love-hate rela¬ 
tionship with him. He had even tried 
to block Das Munshi’s entry but 
failed. In the initial stages, however. 
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all was well between the two as 
Subrala Mukherjee continued to ex¬ 
ercise considerable control over 
party affairs in the state because of 
his personal rapport with former 
finance minister Pranab Mukherjee 
who then was the PCC( 1) chief With 
Pranab Mukherjee’s expulsion from 
the party. Das Munshi began to 
assert himself and Subrata Mukher¬ 
jee, banking on his personal follow¬ 
ing. hit out against the policies of 
the state parly president 
Das Munshi. the astute politician 
that he is, refused to be provoked 
On the contrary, he tried to mend I 
fences with Mukherjee by appoint- j 
ing him as one of the WBPCC'd) ; 
general secretaries and authorising 
him to act as the party’s spokesman 
in his absence Mukneriee. howe\- 
er, took this opportunity to ventilate 
his own feelings on delicate issues 
like the Gorkhaland movement 


MEDIA 


FOR THE ESTABUSHMENT 

Doordarshiin Inis /uiof ifnw, 



I . 

Das Munshi (left) and Subrata Mukherjee 

This was not the first lime that 
Mukherjee had violated party 
guidelines. Earlier, he had incurred 
the high command’s wTath by sup¬ 
porting a CTTU-sponsored strike in 
West Bengal More recently, he had 
defied the INTUC’s the labour 
wing of the Congress!I)—directive 
to oppose the strike call in public 
sector undertakings. Mukherjee 
also caused considerable embar¬ 
rassment to the PCC(D leadership 
by publicly ruling out the possiblity 
of an entente with the BJP in the 
mayoral election 

The immediate provocation for 
Subrata Mukherjee to submit his 
resignation was the party's stand on 
the junior doctors’ agitation in the 
state. While the PCC(l) leadership 
denounced the agitation which para¬ 
lysed all the hospitals in the state, 
Subrata Mukherjee declared that 
the stateunit of INTUC, of which he 
is the president, and the Chhatra 
Parishad, the students wing of the 
Congress(l) of which he is the advis¬ 
er. would support the striking doc¬ 
tors. A PCC(I) meeting was hurried¬ 
ly called where all the general sec¬ 
retaries criticised him for going 
against the party’s stand. And 
Mukherjee resigned his party post 
in protest. 

Sattam Ghosa/Calcfilto 


i s It anathema for Doordarshan lo 
carry news items critical of the 
ruling party-' Is the All Indi.i Kadio 
lAIK) the mouthi)iece of the central 
government'' More important, arc 
the t wo gov ernment-controlled 
mass media suppressing the iriiih 
and misinforming the piiblic'-' Yes, 
sav s an independent study con 
ducted by a research scholar on 
behalf of the Indian Committee for 
Cultural Ereedom tlCC’E) and the 
Indian Liberal (jroup 
The study, which was spread over | public opinion ol the luhnr p.niv 
90 days between rinis. (mi JI) . 

April and August ^ toi* e\anipli\ ihr 
19 H 6 , used I'hc ( \ lek\a'a ’licllidcil 

Times of huiia's I , iD ! 1 new ^ ni JiuIm s 

news coverage I i, ' i vMthdi .m'.,! I mi!! 

as the ben- I M j ^ | j ! l h e v (»1111 n * -1 s 

chmark to as.sess g ^ | | ! utMlifi Imimu ^ 

Doordarshall’s W ^ X i ' liu- V) '‘sutrnl 

standards of ob- / isn to K.ithnun 

jectivily, fair- y ‘' Jn and lin- in.ni 

ness and report- \ < / \ f ’ eiiratinnoi 

mg. It only con- .C yV )/' v/ ^ iesii\a! lint a 

firmed what is / d ' I 

already widely j ' ^ / ■ p;n 11 a ni e m ,n \ 

accepted that i . ' \ j ' panel s muIu i 

Doordarshan is j V _ Ir j V" j nienl i>\ Cnniat 

guilty of not only \ j .CJl '* / CM Ain.MMiih 

distortion but _ U—Chomlhiiiv i<n 

also of willing hi*, inept h.’nid 

suppression of news Said Minoo Ming of the police fo* ce^ w In Ji ) i n; 
Masani, one ol the members of tlu‘ gered lawlessness dintne I'atlia 
ICCF “The study provides conclu- Yalra in Ahniedahatl 
sive evidence or the mampulalioa oi why is it trial Doordai shan onl\ 
a vital medium a state monopoly interviews peojile who eniloiM* itn' 
to subserve the interest.s of the goveniinent's jji.nn of view Whin 
party m piivver’’ the Kuinbh Mela Iragedv oetiniet! 

The first pai’t of the report dwells last \ ear, none of tfie Pilfo inis iniei 
extensively on the disproportionate I viewed ioinicl fault with \\h polur 
coverage given to the establishment machinei \' wheiea-> all iie " spapei 
in general and the Prime Mir.ister in pointed out that it hadlniMn iSown 
particular Not only are inconse- When Charles Soldiiai voium! 
quential events reported but in very from liliai ,Iail. the !t‘Iia m f.aird 
many cases they are accompanied to mention ii noi \\\r dune an 
by film clips simply because some md'ctment cd' seeuritv' I.ujm s laiei 
minister happens to be present. A d'he Prime Mntisici^ him Mf i‘. 
case in point-^lhe news bulletins on reported tfi have it-buked Dooidm 
27 May, 1986 While Doordarshan's shan for fivei pioieitni),' him 1 
cameras were busy recording the have told them categoi n all\ dial 
Prime Minister’s participation in they should not [inpoO ma inii 
functions orgainised in Dellii on somehow these people lack iinapjna 
Nehru’s death anniver.sary, it failed tiori and are so bureaiici atu. ' l Aen 
to cover incidents that received this critical statement rd the PM ha* 
frontpage coverage in most national not been able to change l)<»oi da! 
dailies: a bandh in Darjeeling for shan’s sycophancy Minoo Masatn 
the second day running, the mfight feeks that the formation ol an auton 
ing within the Gujarat Pradesh Con- omous corporation is the onlv 
gress and an invitation from Kama- answer to the problem 
taka chief minister Ramakrishna Olga TM^iBonibay 


I flegde to SM Joshi a:ul Slim ml 
Pavvar lo scdlle iht' Kanmiuku 
Maharaslilra border pndneni 
Doordarshan isuKoguift\ ol ven 
sorship and siippi e‘^.slon (d’ iiu hii\ o 
nienl news On P Mav hisl vrai.dio 
I)oordarsiian news hroaika^-l hhud' 
ed oni all new s no die i mi ■. m 
Belganm and on the polut tjrnie m 
.Arw'al. Bihar, m which. <i number ni 
llaiiians were niiissaered \<u is 
Doordarshan ji.isi .siippusssion ni 
news thal mighl .idvei'-elv altecr 
pnhhe opinion (d the i ulnir pm !\ 


lioinled out that it had In 'iM-ii Oow n 
When Charles Soldiiai 
from 1 iliai dail. the itdi cusi f.uied 
to mention il noi \\\r duu e an 
ind'ctment cd' seeuritv' hu'-'t s Imei 
d'he Prime .Mmisiei^ him td is 
reported \o have itdmkeil Dooidm 
shan for ovei pioieidnp lin<! ‘1 
have told them eategoi jeall\ dial 
they should not [inpect no* inii 
somehow these people lack iinapjna 
tiori and are so bui eaiici atu. ' PAen 
this critical statement rd the PM bn*, 
not been able to change l)<M)rdm 
shan’s sycophancy Minoo Masatn 
feeks that the formation ol an auton 
omous corporation is the onlv 
answer to the problem 
CNga Tellts/EomiMy 
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At HongkongBank we know hoW you plan 
your day. A visit to the tiank la uauapy i 
brief stop'over while you're oh your way 
somewhere else. Piddng up your c6ltd 
ftom school. Visiting your halr-dreaaer. Or 
meeting your husband at his office. And ' 
you just can't aflbrd a delaqir. 

Which is why at HongkongBank We try 
to help you keep your visit aa brief as 
possible. And as pleasant Serving you 
as fast as we can. 

At HongkongBank we believe a bank 
should make life easier for you. 

Mot tougher. 

If you'd like to open an account with ua^ 
walk into any of our branches and well 
show you how simple It is. 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpdnillon 

Bombay Calcutta Hew Delhi 
Madras Vlsakhapatnam 
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PERFUMERY 


A liBSh whiff 

The industry is poised for a big leap 
despite a heavy excise impost 


T he ^oing seems to be all musk 
and roses for the nation’s Rs 
129-crore per annum turnover 
perfumes and flavours industry 
which is planning an ambitious 
“leap into the future”. In the last 
week of January, when the fraterni¬ 
ty of perfumers met in New Delhi 
under the aegis of the Perfumes and 
Flavours Association of 

India (PFAI) to confabu- , i _ 

late on this collective ! 
objective, there emerged I 
the outline of fresh ^ [ « 

thrusts aimed to further ■ , 

sweeten the long-term fu- ! ' 

ture of an industry for I |— 
which India has been J [ . 
famous for centuries. I 
tor one, PFAI president | 

P.K. Seth announced that * 
the University of Bombay : j 
is starting a pathbreaking 
two-year postgraduate < J 
course in perfumery sci- , 1 

ences. Hopefully, this will | i 
pave the way for use of [ 
biotechnology in the per- ! i 
fumery industry: there is ^ -i- 
optimistic talk of using | ; 

biotransformation techni- I 
ques—based on microbial ^ f 
fermentation of specific » i -- 
enzymes and plant cell 
catalysis—“in the near fu- 
ture”. And industry mana- 
gers predicate that con- ^ - 4 ^^ 
centrating on export of j ^ i 
finished products instead ; -1 --1 
of raw materials would be , : ^ 

an apposite first step of .! 1 

the great leap forward. j J 
But notwithstanding 
the welcome advent of value-adding 
hi-tech in what is perhaps India’s 
oldest industry, perfumers are wor¬ 
ried that the “misplaced notion” that 
the industry constitutes an un¬ 
affordable—and dispensable—lux¬ 
ury in a socialist state will continue 
as an adverse burden. According to 
Simone Tata of Lakme, the 
inajor stumbling block lies in a 


crushing 105 per cent excise duty 
impost. She points out that Lakme 
had to discontinue its established 
Eau de Toilette product line follow¬ 
ing a “drastic drop” in sales after 
the excise was hiked from 60 to 105 
per cent. “You could have hardly 
called it a perfume—it was more a 
family cologne for everyday house¬ 



hold use,” says Tata. 

And neither is the consumer mar 
ket for perfumes too easy on sel¬ 
lers—even for those with distribu¬ 
tion and advertising muscle. Lakme 
has been conducting market sur¬ 
veys every alternate year on the 
feasibility of putting new perfumes 
in the market. “Our surveys tell us 
to be cautious since our prices will 


se duty end up being thrice of what they 
Lakme ought to be—and higher than those 
Wished of smuggled brands, too,” says Tata, 
follow- Apart from excise, the other cost- 
s after hiking factor is the 300 per cent 
) to 105 import duty on essential oils. In- 
hardly cidentally, the import of formulated’ 
more a perfume concentrates has been on 
house- the banned list since 1954. “Just 
, , . , figure out the duty on a 

^.^ _[ - 1 product like Rose Abso- 

I lute which costs Rs 1.6 
lakhs a kg and is used as a 
W7///I -I fixitude,” says M.Y.A. 

I Attarwala. whose fami- 
^ ly—as his surname indi- 

mif - I cates—has been in the 

/ n f I _I ___ perfumes business “since 

generations”, inter alia as 
“official perfumers” to 

- I the maharajas of Morvi 
_[ and Jodhpur. 

Inevitably, the solution 

- j- 4 for manufacturers lies in 
.—r - t innovation. Attarwala, for 

WJ/L „ ^ .1 instance, forayed into the 

/# i J r 1 virgin field of spray 
f r r 1' } perfumes in the 1960s— 

# 1- ; with great success. The 

A. I J _ ; refillable spray perfumes 

.ill nianufacturing division of 
Ir ^ ! ! his firm A.A. Attarwala 

IL- —[ I and Co. netted a turnover 

11 I ; of Rs 65 lakhs last year, a 

■ r ^' f ~[ t “good portion” being con- 

[- J J ♦ tributed by the firm’s 

f _ ] first product of 1968 vin- 

I ! I tage brand named IntU 

—L — J 

— L —_i Interestingly, Attarwa- 

S ‘ 1 la’s innovative efforts 

j ] it]! landed him in litiga- 

Mualralkm' Subrolo Chowdnury tion. He is pitted in the 

Calcutta High Court against the in- 
5r mar temational firm Revlon. Attarwala 
on sel- is fighting for the use of the Revlon 
stribu- trade name in India. His contention 
Lakme that Revlon (}oes not retail its pro- 
it sur- ducts in this country was opposed 
on the by the latter firm which furnished 
rfumes receipts of in-flight sales aboard 
tell us Air-India. “But these are foreign 
es will currency sales and are not equiva- 
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lent to ordinary counter sales,” 
argues Attarwala. The case, howev¬ 
er, continues. 

W hile Intimate battles for the 
consumer’s custom along with 
exotically named brands such as 
Woman, Endless Love, Nana, Night 
Musk and Grass amongst others, 
some manufacturers are concen¬ 
trating on industrial perfumes and 
flavours instead. Again, there are 
instances of success stories. For 
instance, S.H. Kelkar and Co. is not 
only the country’s major manufac¬ 
turer of industrial perfumes and 
perfumery compounds, but is also 
"the largest such unit in South East 
Asia”, according to the firm’s direc¬ 
tor Govind Kelkar, a past president 
of PFAI. Kelkar’s business boasts of 
a handsome turnover of Rs 36 
crores and manufactures 5,000 ton¬ 
nes of formulations annually. 
"These are used in a wide variety of 
products ranging from paan masala 
to toiletries to agarbattts," says Kel¬ 
kar, who adds; “Our 19-acre nursery 
at Miilund develops and grows 
different strains of aromatic 
plants.” 

A technical problem which Kelkar 
says is affecting the quality of Indi¬ 
an products is the manufacture of 
alcohol. According to him, alcohol 
made from sugar or molasses con¬ 
tains a percentage of amyl alcohol 
which causes a distasteful odour. 
Adds Kelkar’s closest competitor 
Boman Mody of Industrial Per- 



Simone Tata 


fumes. “Internationally, this indus¬ 
try uses alcohol made from potato 
or grain. Alcohol derived from 
sugarcane tends to have a rumlike 
flavour, which may lend itself to an 
aftershave but not to floral or bou¬ 
quet perfumes.” 

Reportedly. Tata Oil Mills has 
“perfected” the technique of mak¬ 
ing a totally “silent” alcohol. Mody 
says there are only a few manufac¬ 
turers of alcohol for perfume re¬ 
quirements. A proposed NRI pro¬ 
ject, Indian Gasohol Ltd, is on the 
anvil at Guna (Madhya Pradesh) 
Should this comie up, the problem 
might be solved to a certain extent, 


industry hopefuls aver. 

One disturbing fact worth noting 
is that “some spurious and small¬ 
time manufacturers” use the substi¬ 
tute methyl alcohol as the base— 
despite its highly carcinogenic 
effects involving the dangers of 
skin cancer and blindness. “Over 
the years, a number of small manu¬ 
facturers have mushroomed, all of 
whom hawk their wares which have 
lovely Parisian names,” says a PFAI 
member bitterly. In fact, the PFAI 
IS not even sure as to how many 
manufacturers exist in the country. 
The official figure is 625, but its 
accuracy is arguable. Laments 
Attarwala. “The craze for foreign 
perfumes has been a boon to smug¬ 
glers and spurious manufacturers.” 
“Not only do spurious products pose 
health hazards, the government 
loses a lot of revenue too,” points 
out Tata. 

For legitimate members of the 
fragrance business, the actual cost 
of the perfume is only about 5 per 
cent of Its retail price. A great deal 
goes into bottling, packaging, excise 
duty and advertising. As one retail¬ 
er puts it: “The money one pays is 
not for the product but for the 
glamour.” 

But glamour sells, and sells well. 
With the upmarket segment of cus¬ 
tomers steadily expanding in num¬ 
bers and in buying power, the out¬ 
look is hardly depressing—even at 
current duty levels. 

Ranjana Kapur 


SOFTWARE EXPORTS 


Modi ties up wjth Olhretti 


But confreres foresee an expertise crunch 


I t’s a case of Viva Italia once again. 
The Italian firm of Olivetti, which 
has risen from a typewriter- 
manufacturing concern to one of the 
biggest names in office automation 
in the world, has recently tied up 
with the Modi group for a Rs 25- 
crore computer-manufacturing pro¬ 
ject at Rampur (200 km from De¬ 
lhi) and, more interestingly, a “soft¬ 
ware park” at Modinagar. 

One of the main objectives of 
the few weeks old tie-up is to export 
software—a field where Modis be¬ 


lieve they can score despite the 
presence of formidable rivals like 
ICIM, Tata Burroughs or Tata Con¬ 
sultancy Services and notwithstand¬ 
ing their own lack of experience. “I 
think the software export market 
offers tremendous potential as a 
realisation is fast growing in the 
West that it is five times cheaper to 
gel software developed in India,” 
says B.K. Gupta, co-ordinator of the 
Modi-Olivetti venture. Of course, 
Olivetti’s association with the 
American megacorp AT & T is 


another plus point; this should help 
strengthen Modis’ potential interna¬ 
tional marketing base. 

According to Gupta, 20,000 sq. 
ft of land worth over Rs 80 lakhs has 
already been acquired at Modinagar 
for the “software park” ambitiously 
visualised as another Silicon Val¬ 
ley—where software specialists can 
stay and work, think up new prog¬ 
rammes and, in the words of a 
senior Modi official, “release their 
creative energy”. Just how much 
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Millions of babies are born 
every year. And then, one of 
them grows up to be a Manlyn; 
Monroe, an Ingrid Bergman 
a Madhubala, a Meena Kuman 
Faces that dreams are made of 
Faces touched with a special 
magic An unmistakable, yc\ 
inexplicable glow that sets them 
apart The same kind of glow 
that sets apart walls painted with 
Special Effects from the walls 
painted with oidmary plastic 
emulsion Because Special 
Effects IS not just a paint but a 
supreme acrylic wall finish that 
gives your walls that 
unrnistakable sheen and glow 
no other plastic emulsion can 
It’s sheer luxury 
Give your walls a touch of 
Special Effects and a star 
IS born 



Special magic for your walls. 

A premium plastic emulsion paint 
from Jenson & Nicholson. 


I the park will cost is anybody’s guess 
j and Modi officials are not talking. 

Says Gupta, “We are getting latest 
i fourth generation Olivetti compu 
ters. How many and at what cost are 
still being finalised. Right now, our 
priority is lining up the personnel.’' 

The software park, which is 
expected to come up within six 
months, will provide residential 
accommodation for at least 100 
, people, who will initially be in-house 
staff. “The oddball can perhaps give 
; off his best in the hubbub of Chur- 
chgale, but most need a creative 
, environment to perform at their 
i peak. Hence the software park,” 

1 says a senior Modi official. The park 
I at Modinagar and the computer 
I manufacturing unit at Rampur are 
, expected to start functioning sirnul- 
, taneously. 

Rivals in the industry are 
watching Modi’s entry into the high- 
I profile, hi-tech computer business 
with keen interest. “We are not 
affected by Modi’s entry because 
i the cake is big enough,’’ says Kali 
; Basil, assistant vice-president of 
j Tata Burroughs, which bills ilself as 
; the biggest software exporter m the 
country today. “In fact, we are not 
I able to grow as fast as we should 
I because we just do not have the 
manpower If we had the trained 
j personnel we could step up our 
i software exports tenfold,’’ adds 
Basu. 

Tata sources feel that while the 
i Olivetti linkage w'ill largely take 
: care of marketing, Modi’s problem 
will lie in getting the “nght perons” 

; to develop the software “After all, 
how many successful people will 
leave HP (Hewlett Packard), Texas 
' Instruments, Citibank, Tata Consul¬ 
tancy Services or 1 ata Burroughs to 
join Modis, even if they pay very 
weli'^ The software chaps are just 
too smart to be drawn in by a good 
,salary alone and, besides, can you 
really compete with foreign firms 
in terms of money?” queries 

an industry insider. It is hardly a 
secret that the best brains prefer 
jobs abroad Confirms a Tata Bur¬ 
roughs manager, “We lose 15 per 
cent of our .software chaps every 
year. They go to the US and don’t 
come back.” 

Clearly, Modi-Olivetti will have to 
offer a really big deal if it aspires to 
persuade computer whizkids to re¬ 
fund their one-way tickets to the 
land of promise and opportunity. 

Patratoklui ChatteriM 
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Tfie budget 
conundmm 


T he Union Budget—which the Prime Minister 
himself now promises to present to the nation 
at the end of this month—may well hold the clue 
to the behaviour of stock markets in 1987. This 
year the ET Index has remained more Or less 
stagnant around 240 till the first week of Febru¬ 
ary This in itself may be considered quite 
significant The market seems totally unaffected 
by a .series of developments which would have 
sent it into a tailspin two months ago: a none-too- 
encouraging flow of corporate news, war clouds 
on the western frontier, the sudden exit of V.P. 
Singh and. most surprisingly, the virtual with¬ 
drawal of finance institutions from ihe markets. 

Let us quickly review the post-budget market 
behaviour in reCent years. In 1983, within three 
months of the budget, the equity index rose by 17 
per c ent after an initial short-lived decline. This 
was attributed to the SWraj Paul rally. In 1984, 
the “soft” election budget saw a fall of eight per 
cent in the next three months and stagnation 
thereafter. What hap¬ 
pened in 1985 is now his¬ 
tory; the budget ushered 
in revolutionary changes 
and unleashed forces of 
such magnitude on an 
already rising market 
that the ET Index rose by 
an unprecedented 78 per 
cent and the rise con¬ 
tinued till the next 
budget. 

The budget of 1985 was 
the cause of the pre¬ 
budget euphoria of 1986. As a result, the market 
was much too optimistic. But a repeat of the 1985 
bonanza was not to be. The government, unlike in 
the previous years, had already shown its cards 
ihrough the long-term fiscal policy and other 
liberalisation announcements. The budget, there¬ 
fore, came as somewhat of an anti-climax; in 
conse.'uience, the index languished all through 
1986 
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'rh^' index is still stagnating, but the undertone 
js VLty firm. With state elections round the 
cri. ntn*. I he market expects the budget to be a soft 
ovr A liberalisation of indirect taxes seems to be 
on card^' Optimists also expect the invest* 
nienl ahowrmce to be back. 

^M 1 ' a goodidea for invqptors totakedue 
‘ r: . strength and pick up shares at 

a mscoL.) 1 r>efore the budget. 
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Ariina Nucars: 22 S' ( foi \ trt 
Jut! ^OSuntunifHM. NS6 
Ilharaf Stpel I ubcs: 1ft' < fur vuai 
LMllJctl Sci3lLMllht*r. 1^8ft 
Cenlur\ Knka. .i-l' ^ i same ) tui 

C'hctak Consiruciions. 1 ^ Itu 

Diamond Dies- 15' ( f 10' r ) foi 
xuai cMidud KK'uptr'nbur, 

K.xcel Indusirie^. 10'/ ( I5'f ) toi 
\ uar undud .^0 Sepit 10S() 
Ficum Organics: ^0' / 20' / ) jui 
\ uar unded 30 .SeptemlM r, lOSft 
(^arwarc Paints. M'/ (12 ) foi 

\Ccii ended dO.IuMe, 1086 



Hindustan Klunmearbons. 60 

lakh eqmt\ shai es ot Ks icn eac h 
Ini cash at pai i>n 16 I ehriiar\ 
(fUjar.'it HmhTceh Industries- 
2.1 60 lakh eqiiir\ ,shai i-s of K,s Ten 
each ar pai on 2 > 1 ebrijar\ 

PBIVI Polytcx. A S l/ikh eqiiirv 
shai es of Ks ten each at a pie- 
nmini of Ks l w-o linked to *^0 000 
seem I'd I eifeetnahle n<»n- 
toin ei tihh' delu'ntures of Ks 100 
each at pai on 16 1 ebi uai-\ 


PROJECTS 


Hindustan Kluorocarbons: Ks 3 2- 

j Cl ote plant in Medak AP.pinm 
I oted hv Hind’jstaii ()i udriu I’he 
j rnicals 

i sSanen Trans. Ks 4 5~ < roi e pi o 
ject to set up a SO.tfOO sq ft bulk 
j handlinq facilit\ al Maiiali and *1 
I 80 000 sq f I w.ii efiousnm f acililv 
j at 1 hiru\ulti\ui in lainilNadu 
' Standard Medical 1 ^as set up a Ks 
2 ciore plant al Bidai Karnataka, 
to trianufactui c 60 toi lU's jhm 
annum of cci ‘lalcxin 
Tnicorn Organics' Settintj up a 
j nuilti Cl oie plant toi the nianu 
I factuieof r.200 tonnes of soi hitol 
I at Waiaimal, Hyderabad pioni- 
•' oted h\' I nicorri Industries 


RESULTS 


Century Knka. rurno\ei Ks 
2 kl 20 croi es (Ks Kil If) ci oi es) 
foi \’eai ended 31 DeLCinbei, 
lOHf) Profit Ks 23 O.S Cl oieMKs 
3' 11 croi es) and net sin filiis Ks 
1 61 c roi ‘s ( Ks I "■ Of) Li’oj t*s) 

Sliri Ham Fibres luino\fi Ks 
68 040 ei ()i es ( Ks ' 1 26 ci oresi lor 
vcai ended ^OSeiUernbei 1086 
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Last 

19B6 quote before 
Low 9 


TIKCO (100) 

Reliance Inds ItO) 
Asian Paints (10) 
fisrc (10) 

AvaiT (10) 

India Foils (10) 

Tata Tea (10) 

I.R Synthetics (10) 
Assam fiottt'ST 'ici 
Upton (10) 


120? bO 
?b8 00 
227 50 
168 00 
162 50 
144 00 
105 50 
B8 00 
70 00 
64 50 


102/ 50 
179 00 
?12 50 
137 00 
164 00 
120 '00 
95 00 
74 50 
64 00 
b9 00 
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ftaniMh SIppy (•xtranw rIgM) with the 
Bunlyaadttnh 

Question One As Lola Vnshbhan 
lay crumfded m bed, c^er the para¬ 
lytic stroke that had cost him his 
speech, hts mind raced back to his 
youth in the shadow-filled back- 
streets of Lahore, to the impressive 
house of Gamdfonal where he had 
met, and lost, the young and 
^rvescent Veerawali. After their 
fttte-ordainedreumoHihthe park 25 
yeeae Utter, ^vhen Veerawali had 
adapted another name, Pragyavau, 
the truth was revealed. As blood 
called out to Idood, Vrishbhm had 
to reeagmse Sadftr—his son. their 
son. Cut to the sickbed. Will Vnsh- 
UUmrOtkntethtispeochto greet his 


PradMip Chandri 


With the success 

rn • j / J* childoflove^WillanenragedSatbir, 
Of ll>UniyQ3Cl, InulCin ignored, humiliated, left aside, stop 
--- short of destroying hts father^ 

soap OpeVQ has Question Two To Roshan Lai, the 

- - ~ - - delightful rake, love is a painstaking 

fincillv come of search leading up to the proverMal 

_ J millionaire’s daughter whose father 

nop would not only give away the girl but 

o also sign away his millions* But 

Roshan meets Raj rcffeswart in* 
stead, looking every inch lace a prin'' 
cess, yet ..wtll they hit it efff 

Qjuestum Three: Labhiyd the 
son if Raliya Ram Who mu urn to 
th« riots, has jm suiftmed to tto 
















story. He is strong He iT j * i 
IS assertive And above iWflSCtUi 

all, he IS mean If protestti 

Roshan slithers like a aiithoritiM 

snake, he strikes like a nnatnnnat 

viper. They have PO«P^‘ 

teamed up, and in the popular 81 
mandis and 

mushrooming shops of 
post-partition Delhi, the audiences 
relive the treachery and intrigue of 
Lahore a generation ago. Will 
Labhiya Ram be successful^ 

C ome Tuesday and Saturday 9.00 
pm and 23 million people are 
peering into the box in their living 
rooms all over India to follow the 
destiny of Haveli Ram and his clan 
in Buniyaad, the most addictive 
soap Xipera in Doordarshan’s his¬ 
tory. On the night Haveli, the lov¬ 
able idealist and the soap’s main 
pillar, returned to his wife Lajwanti 
after all chances of his survival had 
been written off, viewers in Lahore 
had actually marched in protest tP 
the local TV authorities, asking 
them to postpone the telecast of a 
popular animation serial which 
overlapped for seven of the 26 mi- 


On the night Haveli 
returned to his wife 
Lajwanti, viewers in Lahore 
had actully marched in 
protest to the local TV 
authorities, asking them to 
postpone the telecast of a 
popular animation serial 


Alok Nath aa Havall Ram and Anita Kanwar aa La|wantl: Buniyaad \b hlatory 


nutes of the Indian 
ymarcneoin soap beamed from 

I the local TV across the border, 

asking them to O”. the evening that 

letelecastofa Vnshbhan was to 
see Veerawali 
imation serial again, trunk oper- 

. 1 ators in Bombay 

and Delhi frankly 
told subscribers wishing to book 
calls that they had to wait, delay not 
regretted. 

Since its inception on 29 April last 
year, Buniyaad has busted the chart 
like an entertainment maelstrom, 
picking up momentum and surging 
ahead of the yearlong blitz of news 
programmes, fun serials, family 
dramas, quiz shows, even the im¬ 
mensely popular Chitra- 
haar—the melange of hit Ooni Bida n 
songs from films. Accord¬ 
ing to Marketing Re¬ 
search Advisory Services 
(MRAS), the nearest 
equivalent of the Amer¬ 
ican Nielsen, Buniyaad, 
with its 23 million steady 
audience, edged past 
Chitrahaafs 20 million 


viewers long ago at all centres ex¬ 
cept Madras. In Delhi, Buniyaad is a 
benign obsession with every age 
group, so much so that the city’s 
theatres record a 30 per cent drop in 
the box-office receipts at night 
shows twice a week. In Bombay, 
commuters to the suburbs ungrud- 
gmgly break .journey to catch up 
with the serial at any kerbside TV 
shop. Says H.K.L. Bhagat, union 
minister for parliamentary affairs 
and himself a refugee like Haveli 
Ram: “I don’t mind skipping an 
important meeting to be in front of 
my 'TV set when Buniyaad is on.” 

And ditto the countless millions who 
are neither Punjabi nor have the 
partition etched in their memory. 

Slowly and purposeful- 
' ly, like Haveli Ram and 

Lajoji (Lajwanti) picking 
up the threads of their 
shattered family life at 
the refugee camp in De¬ 
lhi, Buniyaad is emerging 
as the most spectacular 
vehicle for the launch of 
new commercial pro¬ 
ducts. Its sponsor, God- 
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Klran Jon«|a (left) as Vearawall with Anita Kanwar and KanwalJIt aa Satbir 
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rej, the Rs 450-crore consumer pro 
ducts giant, committed nearly Rs 
five crores to the 104-part serial, as 
agreed so far with Doordarshan, 
and can now go laughing to the 
bank. Its t'vo new soap brands, 
‘Marvel’ and ‘Crowning Glory’, have 
ridden way above the prime time 
clutter already by piggy-backing 
entirely on Buniyaad. And Ramesh 
Sippy, the director of the serial 
whose famili company produces it, 
has found through* Buniyaad his 
salvation in the small screen. After 
the dizzy success of his Sholay 12 
years ago, Sippy had merely been 
nursing his hurt ego and stubbly 
beard through successive near¬ 
bombs like Shakti and Saagar 


For Sippy, Buniyaad is 
much more than a lucky 
break. It is as much a 
milestone achievemoit as 
Sholay was, in an entirely 
different medium though. 
In 1975, when Sholay de 
manded, and got, a price 
Rs 2Q lakhs per i^or 
exhiUtion territory, it re¬ 
volutionised the industry. 


setting new limits to 
the market The 
maximum price at 


which a “super 
duper” would sell 
till then was Rs 12 


lakhs. Naturally 


when Sippy produc 
tions demanded last 
year a price of Rs three lakhs per 
episode for Buniyaad from Mudra 
Videotec (not counting agency com¬ 
mission plus a transmission charge 
of Rs 70,000 per episode, which is 
being upped to Rs 1.5 laktefrom 1 
March) eyebrows arched upwards. 
It was straightaway a 100 per cent 
hike from prevident serial prices. 
But, as Mudra’s Sam Balsara says, 
“We gave more, and we 
g got more” 

Most successful shows 
live off habit: Buniyaad 
arouses much more, 
loyalty. Like the Amer¬ 
ican obsession with the 
Ewing family of Dallas, 
CBS’s tiqi primetime se¬ 
rial, television-viewers in 
India refuse to nay good- 


On the evening that 
Vrishbhanwastosee 
Veerawali again, trank 
operatorein Bombay and 
D^ifranktytold 
su^ribers wishing to 
book calls that they had to 
wait, delay not regretted 


bye to the 32 members 
of the Buniyaad family 
(so far) as each episode 
comes to an end and 


the commercials take 


over. On the contrary, 
the end sparks off full 
three days of specula 
tion over the next hook 
in the plot. In the process, the perso¬ 
nae in the serial become like every¬ 
one’s brother, sister, uncle, aunt or 

neighbour. Thus, when the dainty 
Soni Razdan, playing Haveli’s eldest 
son Kuibhushan’s nagging wife, 
Lochan, motions towards the lift in 
her high-rise apartment at Andheri, 
the liftman unconsciously greets 
her with the words: “ "Aiye 
Lochar^i ’’ Anita Kanwar, the au¬ 
thenticity of whose portrayal of La- 
jwanti hu attracted all-round critic¬ 
al acclaim, has now got her real-We 
identity almost buried under hnr 
television persona: at a Bandra 
boutique, a middle-aged wmnan 
nearly snatched a printed kurta out 
of her hands, returned it to the 
salesgirl, and tidd the actress admo- 
nishin^y: “This Isn’t meant tor you, 
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There are few abrupt 
dnracler changes HI 

ora^f but no raving and 
ranting, no fights, no chase 
sequences, a few 
checMcal(es,bHtno 
gyrations on gaudy sets or 
around trees 


































































Mangal Dhlllon (centre) and Kanwal|lt In a scene from Bunlyaad: roller coaster ride 


Manila, the intriguing Munshi 
Shyamlal and his secret affair with 
his master’s maid, Rushan and his 
endless venal-venereal exploits— 
these are all hooks in plot and char¬ 
acterisation that keep Buniyaad 
constantly going. It is indeed like a 
roller coaster ride, and you can’t 
possibly fry the vegetables, or 
answer the phone, and watch 
Buniyaad too 

Yet, unlike the highly synthetic 
prime-time soaps in the US, 
Buniyaad does not give the viewers 
a jolt at the conclusion of each 
episode with a cliff-hanging finale, 
or a teasing whodunit. There is a 
surprise ending to be sure, but 
that’s once in every three or four 
episodes, and more in the form of 
waich-this-space than guess-who. 
“During the recent strike in the film 
industry, when we had to break the 
serial in the middle, I’d once 
thought of leaving it on a note of 
suspense, like the break in Dallas in 
1980,” says Sippy. But he adds im¬ 
mediately afterwards: ‘T didn’t do 
that. It would have gone against the 
grain of Buniyaad/' 

Instead, Buniyaad does well what 


the commercial cinema did best 
until the advent of the Amitabh 
Bachchan action film: presenting 
the viewers with a nest of charac¬ 
ters so appealing in their idiosyn- 
cracies, and their alternation be¬ 
tween honesty and villainy, that 
they would be invited again and 
again to the homes in the evenings 
There are few abrupt character 
changes in Buniyaad, some soap¬ 
box oratory but no raving and rant¬ 
ing, no fights, no chase sequences, a 



I 


KmjgMhmebtma 
nighliMre for Rniosb 
Sipf^, su pposedly the moot 
prodi^ fini dncflor, OMn 
bythestandMiaf 
Bornfay 




few cheesecakes but no gyrations 
on gaudy sets or around trees. In¬ 
stead of being loud, the theme song, 
“Tere mere jeewan ke yehin 
buniyaad”, has a ballad-like simplic¬ 
ity; the other songs, sung mostly by 
an off-key Roshan, are merely film 
songs from the Fifties which evoke 
the period. Nor is there any breath¬ 
taking photography; cinematog¬ 
rapher K.K. Mahajan's JVC video 
camera, as he himself admits, is “no 
great shakes at mood photography". 
Unlike Shyam Benegal’s fancy se¬ 
rial, Yatra, or Sandip Ray’s highly 
rarefied Satyajit Ray Presents, Sip¬ 
py does not use the cine format and 
the script's “businesses” are local¬ 
ised mostly in the sets, built on two 
floors in Bombay’s Film City stu¬ 
dios, nestled in undulating forests 
along the road to Khandala. 

The magic of Buniyaad weaves its 
spell in the consummate style of its 
story-telling, in its short, punchy 
scenes, and its racy dialogue. Ac¬ 
tress Shabana Azmi, who would 
have been playing Lajwiuiti today if 
she had not passed up the offer last 
year, says: “Buniyaad signifies the 
return of the narrative format after 
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many, many years ” Echoes Amit 
Kbanna. Bumyaad’’: executive pro¬ 
ducer and a well-acclaimed 
meoretician of mass entertainment 
"What IS commercial cinema in the 
decade> Nothing hut a pot-poum of 
entertainment, a series of ‘items’ 
strung together ffuniyaadtsathrow- 
back to the era when the story was 
king” 


Haa^ hubuttdlhe 
chart ice an enteriainnient 
maeMnnifPicklngup 
momenliim^siiriiM 
ahead of the yearloivbfe 
of family dramas, quiz 
shows, even tlie 
immense-popular 



AbMmw Ctwtvrvadi (tan) with Vllsyandn Qhalga and Anlpiia Mumtaa 


With the finesse and endurance of 
a master, Joshi has spun the stories, 
two every week, not around ficti- 
tiouB concepts plagiarised from the 
flea market of world video enter¬ 
tainment but around recognisable 
and Hrmly-etched Indian archety¬ 
pes. The drama of the Vrishbhan- 
Satbir-Veerawali trio has clear emo- 
tknud linkage with the tragedy of 
Kunti and Karan in the Mahabhar- 
Ota, Haveli Ram istheYudhishthira 
who is yet to sin. Lajwanti is the 
eternal oimher, a myth structured 
through centariea. Rosban Lai may 
be roiling Ida eyes at the sight the 
nearest ridi womaQ, but he is at 
core the type that Indians love to 
hate: the iqnrard^linibiog bonio. 
The good mimshi, KbaJanoiand, is 
set off against the bad mwislii, 
SbyandaL Neena Gupta as Rafra- 
iprari is the steamy vanmif*tha 
idUch Nadiia osc4 tadpM IR, 



T he creation of Btmiyaad is every 
bit a tale of two aties. While the 
shooting and post-ptoductimi work 
carry akmp in Bombay, tiie »;reen- 
play is written scenewiae, with de¬ 
tailed entry and exit instructions on 
the margin, by Jo^ in his modest 
flat m a resideotiat Idock in Saket, 
on the outskirts of PelhL Joihi is in 
the midst of writing episode 88 now, 
Sippy is shooting episode 82. while 
qiisode 76 is due to go on the idr this 
Tuesday. Bm "story meetings’’ in 
Bombay or Ddhi are firequent. So 
are the uami^iig dilemmas over 
casting, costome^ decor and above 
aUohmindiag the story. Bidding die 
posrer of lifb and death, bate and 
knt^ guilt and joy oyar 82 charac¬ 
ters has its esadtant moments: it is 
dan A grind. *1Ve ghra hirth to a 
ebavactar/ aaps JoaN, "‘and then 

s If sfoi ex* 

^ h|^ fdaibhi hy p5^.inav 
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Chaturyedi, most convincing now as 
a spoilt brat, a wastrel. But will be 
be equally convincing in a role 
which is older by tea years? If not, 
Shouldn’t we drop Jaibhushan 
arouiKl einsode 85? And then what 
happens to the characters reviving 
around him—Mangla, his wife, end 
Babli, ids secreuuy, who has got 
pregnant by him ?" 

Good questions. But, m Film Gty, 
the most agonising moments seldom 
centre around the details of charac¬ 
terisation: "The characters are air¬ 
freighted,” says Sippy. On the other 
hand the cbufenge hes in extract- 
mg the maxUnom out of the actors. 
A series like Btmiyaad demands a 
certain kmd ei actmg, the kind that 
perhaps comes naturally to ensem¬ 
ble players. It is only the story 
which is the star. Haveli Ram and 
Lajwanti may be the main props on 
whom most of the story turns, yet 
they (km't initiate each and every 
action that dmninates an episode or 
even a cluster of episodes. Reclin¬ 
ing in the unlit zone of the set, often 
far bdiind the camera and adjusting 
his eyes into a tiny monitor screen 
that measures only four inches di¬ 
agonally, it is Sippy who allocates 
emphases to Buniyaad's beautiful 
people, setting the pace of actmg, 
cinematography and editing. The 
scene in which Vrishbhan meets 
Veerawali at the park, and says, 
"Tumhari pukar sunkar mein 
kahinse bhi lout aata, Veerawali,* 
was taken 17 tunes. An emotional 
scene between Haveli Ram and La¬ 
jwanti was okayed after 32 takes. 

Bunbfoad ind^ follows a clock¬ 
work regimen The day begins at 
seven in the morning, and pack-up 
hour may well be beytmd lOat night 
A Sabbath is a luxury that the unit 
can afford only now, after four or 
five episodes have gone into the 
pipdine. Emoting may often call for 
long rehearsals, and timing may 
often go wrong during the initial 
few attenqits, but the Btmfyaad 
team-monbers are as ftne-tuned to 
each other as the bett profewdnuala 
in Miy BHtish rep thototo. SimMil{ 
Nath: "Off the sets m vary topK 
meetinga with Anita Xamsiv, put au 
Strang chemistry pecuv* WMh lilt 
lighto we on and dM isitopenilia|iwi 
to roll. Everything Bwt hi 118^” 
However, for toate latmed'jm 
India’s most-watdhutf teuiljF^ 
time is of toe eseeihto, 1| JmIp 
as then fitn al^ 
hitfihatAifny 

irtB-ffiRtoruunrlM? 






calling for a script revision. Door* 
dardli^ may object, as it frequently 
does, to a riot scene resembling 
reality too closely, or a particular 
line in dialogue sounding like a 
double entendre Nor can me shoot¬ 
ing follow the sequence of the story, 
actors skip across many episodes in 
quick succession in order to catch 
up with the demands of the sets. 




Consequently, there is no time to 
reflect, to brush up one’s lines, to 
pauM or ponder Says Khanna "It’s 
a bit like a football match being 
played over a vear ’’ 

It might have been a nightmare 
for Sippy, supposedly the most pro¬ 
digal film directoi even by the stan¬ 
dards ol Bombay, where film¬ 
making IS a« leisurely as eating a 


'Wt* 
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full-eours« gbmer. it took 

sippy a full lour yours after HMkti 
to get into the adt again and make 
Saagar But, says Oeorgie, his 
trusted assistant: *‘Rained|i Sippy is 
a changed man now. In ten months, 
he has made films whose length 


Would run ten times over Soogar.*’ 
Echoes Sippy; “I am certainly more 
disciplined now ’’ It is also true of 


Thi 

piaubert once said “Bovary> That’i? me ” 

1 Even in the realm of popular fiction, 
authors continuously clone friends and re 
latives, mistresses and wives on their type 
writer keyboards But Manohar Shyam 
Joshi, 53, author of Buniyaad, model n Indi 
a*s most widely-seen fiction, franklv 
admits that he never met the originals of 
either Haveli Ram or Lajwanti The impish 
Roshan Lai is “modelled on a relative”, but 
the rest of the cast “are born out of 
readings at the libraries and notes of inter 
views’ Nor Joshi even a part of the thick 
sarson-dU'Sag milieu that Bumvaad de¬ 
picts his family comes from the Kumayuns 
where his father, Rai Saheb Prem Ballav 
Joshi, is revered as a celebrated musicolog¬ 
ist 

Joshi graduated to writing for television 
from poetry and journalism his ambidex¬ 
terity is evident from the fact that he was 
the editor of both the English weekly, 
Weekend Review, and the Hindi weekly, 
Saptahik Hindustan, of the Hindustan 
Times group till 1983 when he began 
writing for tele^ ision full-time “If I know 
how to get a hang of why V P Singh’ was 
actually removed from the finance minis¬ 
try, nobody needs to tell me how to re¬ 
search the sights and sounds of Lahore in 
1915 ” He was doing exactly that through¬ 
out 1985, spending hours together with 
novelist Krishna Sobti (Sahitya Akademi 
award-winner for the novel Zindagi- 
naama) interviewing hundreds of Punjabis 
from Lahore and picking up details from 
old textbooks files of moth-eaten news¬ 
papers, even old tapes of AIR news bulle¬ 
tins. 

Journalism had undoubtedly taught Joshi 
the art of localising his story, providing his 
characters with a local habitation and a 
name. “Look, Haveli Ram might not have 
existed, but he could very well exist,” he 
says with the grin of a person about to 
divulge a secret Pair enough But what 
explains the nearness-to-life of his dia¬ 
logues? 

These are obviously embedded in his 

E MIMIC 

Uniw Jawed 
AkMv.SAn 
Kl«n,liiilerim 
AlWlOillDODISr 
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writenofthe 
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■vesMioii 
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MAN 

1 personality almost elusive behind power- 
1 ful glasses, a fancy pullover, and the satis¬ 
fied smile of a middle class scribe who is 

1 lately raking in- according to reports— 
about Rs 18,000 every week Unlike Javed 

1 Akhtar, Saliia Khan, Inder Raj Anand and 
such othei top ol-the line writers of the 
commeicial cinema, who struggle to get 
the language of Bombay thawls, shutting 
themselves up at producer paid suites in 
luxury hotels, Joshi still lives amidst peo¬ 
ple, their faces, listening to them, and 
retaining his experiences m memory “Hu¬ 
man speech interests me one helluva lot,” 
his face ciacks into a smile when he says 
that Wait a second The vei y next moment 
Joshi switches into a falsetto, capturing the 
inimitable nasal twang of his former em¬ 
ployer, K K Birla 

His mimiciv is legendary While at col¬ 
lege in Ajmer, he was up on the stage one 
evening mimicking every tercher except 
the principal" -a solemn and ‘propah’ Ox 
ford-educated gentleman—leaving his au¬ 
dience in side-splittmg laughter 

A writer of varied experiences, Joshi has 
worn many hats He was an intellectual 
student and a fellow-traveller m Lucknow 
where he strutted about with so much air 
that friends nicknamed him Michael 
Samuel Josh He became a government 
clerk for a while, a job which he threw 
away after accusing his boss of drunken¬ 
ness He worked in radio and the Films 
Division, wrote poems that would often run 
into 20 pages, and between jobs, wrote m 
the magazines learned pieces on nuclear 
physics 

Jochi, after Hum Log, Doordarshan’s 
first soap opera, and Bumvaad, is now the 
hottest property in the Bombay film indus¬ 
try He IS wnting Raj Kapoor’s next film, 
Ghunghat ke pat khoi and Sippy’s new ven¬ 
ture which has Dihp Kumar and Mithun 
Chakraborty in the cast and Bengal as the 
background How does he like changing 
over from soap to feature films? “Well, 
that’s only a commercial break,” says the 
mimic man 
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liunivnad's .u tfH ^ hav c no star 
nn U.;Jo iM’ol'>lcms Alok 
Nath. Dahl) lain! ^Kiilhhushain. 
Anita Kanv\ar art* all hub> aclors 
uith ihtir tliaiits loaded with en~ 
Mai'tintnis lint, tome their date 
with Huttivaiui. and ihtv'd invan 
ablv turn up at the sets 
In the process, and almost imper 
ceplihiv. their lives have changed 


Many of them are no longer rec(»e 
nisable as persons other than the 
characters they portray, and it nia\ 
take them a long time to live down 
iheir roles in Bmiiyood if they stav 
on in show business Anita Kan war. 
for instance, is desperate to live it 
down. She has recently accepted a 
role in a film called Hum Dahcj 
Lave I Iain in which she plays a 



Coincidence 

A lok Nafh was petrified as he heard Kamesh Sippy outline to him the 
sloiv ol lUniiydud and the character of Haveli Kam i know the 
man." he cried out almost instinclivelv Mis parents are indeed from 
l.ahoia*. they crossed o\ei during the i iots, just as llaveh Kam and his 
cinldren did, and spent months in camps Nath’s maternal grandlather, a 
ioilijwei of Mahatma (iandhi. lived through the agonv of partition 
exactiv as llaveli Kam did. 

Dalip lahil, the accomplished stage actor who plays Kiilbhushan. 
Ilavi‘li Kam’s eldest son, is a Smdhi and not a l^unjabi Yet, even in 
rahiTs ca.se. art resonates f ' 
with et hoes of life- not as ! 
ol now. hut as what it was | . 

then One hour alter | 
partition had taken effect 
'lahil’s fathei an air 
lorce pilot, had taxied an m 
aiicralt out of the hangar T 
at Karachi airport, and f 
had taken otf for India 
with his f'amilv' member^' I 

Anita K a n w a r, the Soni Razdan 

Mother Ooiirage like I^'ijwanti m fht serial, belongs to a family that 
comes I rum Lyallpui i'he family indeed follows the Arya Samaj, just as 
La] want IS lamilv Joes. Vinod Nagpal. who plays the scheming Miinshi 
Shvamlal, drifted into Delhi from Inhere in the wake of partition, and 
did not know for four months whether his father was alive. His family 
picked up business again from the pavements of Chandni Chowk and 
settled down only after an exchange of properly had taken place Delhi's 
C arlton Hotel came to the family as a result Nagpal. who now lias the 
agency lor Kscorls two wheelers, says “I have met cunning Kayasths 
like Shyamlal by the dozens from my days at C'handm ("howk to me the 
rfile was only a memory recall " K\ en the tall lad with a cheriihu face, 
Kanwalpl, wdio plays Salbir, has instant empitihv with the role his 
familv too had migrated from Laliore Says Kanwalpl "1 had never 
cared to enquire in the pa.st w hat kind ol a life my paienis had lived, or 
what I^iihore w'as like Hut, being here on the .sets of Lumyudd. my 
altitudes are changing I am curious, ves " 

'I wenty-year-old Nisha Singh, Kanni in Humyddii the playful grand- 
daughtei of Kaliya Kam, wispv Kiiaii Joneja, who plays Veerawali and 
turns mt(, the delectably safimn clad Pragvavati Hahenji; the bearded 
and verv macho Manga) Dhillon m the role of Uibhiya Kam—the 
Humvddil cast is loaded with people horn ‘o\er there" who have got the 
pai'tilion tucked aw*ay somewhere m memorv. 

it’s pure coincidence," savs Kamesh Sippv, the director ofHmnyt.'o i. 
"that many of our actors are m fact Kimjabis who.se families have lived 
through the horror of partition " Sippy is a polished film-maker w ho had 
spent years in Kngland as a businessman and a student of the cinema. He 
has no regrets for not having seen Lahore ever Nevertheless, his 
producer father (LP. Sippy moved mlo Bombay from Karachi s(*«in after 
partition, and began life anew m India a> a builder and contiactor. A 
coincidence, perhaps. 


dacoits’ moll Alok Nath picks up 
ev'en the role of a villain in films 
only to assert that he is no Haveli 
Kam, nor would he bear the heavy- 
cross for a lifetime. 

Shabana Azmi says she was aware 
right from the beginning of this 
'dangerous possibility" of the actor 
becoming‘a prisoner of just one 
role’, and that's the mam reason 
why she had turned down the offer 
to act in Binnyaod Hut who cares*' 
It is indeed a trade-off between one 
year m paradise and decades of 
slogging and slowly inching one's 
way up Sippy’s office receives 20b 
applications on an average every 
w'cek from models, starlets, stage 
artistes and other aspirants to fea¬ 
ture m Bufiiyaad, "at least for one 
episode ’ Even ministers are known 
to have i ecommeiulcd candidates. 
Chirps Nisha Singh, iie culest new' 
arrival into the Bidiivtuui familv 


Haveli Ram is the 
Yudhishthira who is yet to 
sin. Lajwanti is the eternal 
mother, a myth structured 
through centuries 


I who had modelled for Hombav' 
i Dyeing and had acted in N C’harv 
i dra’s Ankiisf) "Before 1 actually 
j arrived on the sets of Buuiyadd. I 
I had to pinch myself to believ e that 1 
I could make it.’’ With her looks, 

, many w'ould have volunteered to do 
j llidl, of conI'Se 
I 

A s the families proliferate, the 
task before Joshi and Sippy is to 
1 marshall the story along a predeter- 
i mined course and towards a cat har- 
! tic ending. That is, if the soap does 
I not run beyond its contracted span 
j of 104 episodes, thus coming to an 
i end before July this year. Very 
often, the story lines come together 
in an appropriate, compact resolu* 

1 tion lo a maddeningly complex plot, 
i For the past few weeks, however, 

I the plots die again veering away 
j from each other. And naturally so. 
If the soap has to live on, new people 
constantly have to weave their way 
into the story, just as Sheherazade 
had spun a new yarn every night. 
Obviously, those who are non¬ 
characters so far have to leapfrog 
into the limelight. Simultaneously, 
those who are very much upfront 
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right now have to retire into relative 
oblivion. 

A good question is: when should 
the story end? From the little that is 
known so far, it will end in 1964, the 
day Nehru died. Why? “It’s the end 
of an era. Isn’t it?” asks Joshi. It is 
also understood that either Haveli 
Jtam or Lajwanti should die on that 
day. But which one of them should 
live on> Haveli Ram, the uncom¬ 
promising idealist, or Lajoji, an ar¬ 
dent admirer of her “Masterji”, 


whose idealism is nevertheless tem¬ 
pered with practical wisdom and a 
concern for her family? Sippy, the 
hard-boiled story-teller, naturally 
does not wish to provide a direct 
answer so early. But he drops veiled 
clues. “In the post-Nehru India, it is 
idealism that got eroded. It is 
obviously the death of the idealist 
that should jell with the times.” But 
what happens if Buniyaad gets an 
extension? “Well, idealism carries 
on with a man like Satbir. His ideal¬ 


ism is not as simplistic as that of the 
earlier generation. But it is no less 
sincere.” 

Alok Nath, however, has no clue 
as to whether he Would live or die at 
the 104th episode. Bookmakers^ 
don’t call him up please. But the 
immediate riddle confronting 
Buniyaad's viewers are: 

• Which shape will Satbir’s charac¬ 
ter acquire? Will he also become 
dirty and mean to take vengeance 
against a father who wronged him 
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VEERAWALI 

(Kiran Joneia) 


VRISHBHAN 

(Vi)ayendraJhatge) 


SUBHADRA 

(Anjana Mumtaz) 


SHYAMLAL 

(Vinod Naopal) 
Subhadra s brother 
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I almost without knowing? civil servant, has been egged on by it is a question that had kept 

' • Jaibhushan, Vrishbhan’s wayward his ambitious wife, Lochan, to seek story-tellers, and a udi enc fs . busy 
but dignified younger son, is faced his destiny outside of the family, down the millenia—by the flicker- 
vrith a situation in which he has to go But won’t he make compromises at ing fire in Neanderthal caves, in the 
to prison if his father does not bale the end, and put to stake the r^uta- epic sweep of Homer’s and Kalida/^ 
him out. And his father can do that tion of honesty that he had built up sa’s poetry, at the close of every 
only by making Satbir, the elder son so assiduously? scene in Shakespeare’s drama. So, 

bom out of wedlock, carry the As for the other story contortions, no regrets at all if 23 million Indians 
can. Meanwhile, Vrishbhan has suf- * Joshi, the founder of Buniyaad, will sit by the electronic hearth in their 
fered a stroke and lost his speech, not tell even if he knows. All in good homes this summer, and ask with a 
Which side will Vrishbhan take af- time, Buniyaad fans will learn the quivering voice: what happens 
ter he gets back his speech? answers to the Sultan’s question to next? 

• Kulbhushan, who is an upright Sheherazade: what happens next? SumiiliMbwWomtay 
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Capturing rootlessness 


Jayanta Kumar Roy’s Organising ViJIagers for Self-reliance tells of 
Bangladesh’s battle against multinational chicanery in essential drugs 


T he name of [ 

Ganasasthya 
Kendra and 
that of one of 
its founder 
members Dr 
Zafarullah 
Choudhury are 
familiar ones in 
the subconti¬ 
nent. All action 
groups fighting 
multinational 
chicanery in the production, pricing 
and distribution of essential drugs 
have been inspired by the brave 
fight that Dr Choudhur^' and Ins 
colleagues have put up in Bang 
ladesh on behalf of the third world 
The progressive pro-people drug 
policy of the Bangladesh govern¬ 
ment has been possible due to their 
crusading work How the battle has 
been fought forms the basis of 
Jayanta Kumar Roy’s book Organis¬ 
ing Villagers for SelfRehariLC 
The period that Mr Roy has co¬ 
vered in this study is from 1979- 
1981. He has made several trips to 
Ganasasthya Kendra to confirm and 
consolidate his findings of 1979 The 
complete absence of development 
jargon is a relreshing feature of this 
book. The use of unpublished source 
material like the confidential docu¬ 
ments of the organisation provides 
rare insight into the working of a 
project aimed at social transforma¬ 
tion through health, nutrition, fami¬ 
ly planning, education and agricul¬ 
ture. Dr Roy need not be apologetic 
or defensive for being impressed by 
‘reformist* methods and the lack of 
revolutionary postures in the work¬ 
ing of theGanasasthya Kendra.Most 
people will agree with Dr 
Choudhury’s basic premise that the 
health and nutrition of the masses 
have to be improved significantly 
before they can become receptive to 
political education. 

The author has studied the origin 
and development of Ganasasthya 
Kendra. The fundamental aim is 
reaching health care to the rural 
poor through a system that would 
simultaneously make them self- 



reliant This strategy is entirely 
different from the stereotyped 
approach of the government and the | 
aid giving agencies who perform ! 
through a rigid hierarchy of the i 
giver and the receiver. The orga- | 
nisation of work, the mode of deci-; 
sion-making as well as the planning i 
involves the entire workforce of i 
GSK. Dr Roy has described the: 
process of learning from the villa- ! 
gers, the evolving of a new system 
of medicare and abandoning of the ! 
narrow medical programmes bor- | 
row'ed from the developed centres. 
The entire focus of functioning is , 
around utilising the latent capacity | 
of the villagers individually and 
collectively. Rural reconstruction 
here has been made the responsibil¬ 
ity of the villagers themselves. 

'I'he two most interesting chapters 
deal with the emancipation of 


Faces of rural poverty in Bangladesh 



women and the theory and practice 
of organisation. The chapter on 
women gives some relevant data 
about the low literacy rate of 
women. Realisation of the import¬ 
ance of educating women has paid 
dividends With proper guidance the 
women employees, recruited from 
the local villages, have become com 
patent para-medical workers The 
consequent rise in the social status 
of these women through an indepen¬ 
dent respectable livelihood has in¬ 
creased efficiency and discipline 
While discussing the organisa¬ 
tional aspect of (iSK, J^r Roy main¬ 
tains a balance and expresses cer¬ 
tain doubts regarding some organi¬ 
sational methods 
The opening ol (ianasasihya Phar¬ 
maceuticals has been a major step 
in anh-imperialist struggles I)r Hoy 
has given a faithful account of the 
aims and objectives of this particu 
lar project which focuses on the 
significance of t>revenljve medi 
cines for a poor countrv like Bang¬ 
ladesh Built wuth funds (given witli- 
out strings) (janasasihya l^liar 
maceuticals concentrates on the 
production of essential drugs 
Another feature is its adequate ex¬ 
penditure on quality control and 
research and development The low 
profit margin (10-15 per cent) has 
made it possible for drugs to be 
cheaper by 33 to 50 per cent than the 
market price The production meets 
20 per cent of the counjry's drug 
requirements Future plans include 
the production of raw materials 
Dr Roy’s empathy for the brave 
but unequal fight by a group of 
dedicated individuals against multi¬ 
national pressure from donor coun¬ 
tries (USA, UK, West (Germany, 
Netherlands) and interested Benga¬ 
li businessmen, physicians and offi¬ 
cials gives the book an added value. 

• Organising Villagers for Self- 
Reliance: A study of Ganashasthya 
Kendra in Bangladesh by Jayanta 
Kumar Roy (published by Orient 
Longman, 17 Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta 700 072; price Rs. 25) 
Maitrgyi Chatterleg 
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An ANfHMPOnAUST 
SmUGGUE 



T he upsui^e oi 
literary interest 
in the days of the 
Kaj and the free¬ 
dom struggle, has 
seen them beinp 
imbued with dra¬ 
ma, splendour and 
romance by au¬ 
thors as well as 
filmmakers in re¬ 
cent months In 
this novel, the period is unpreten¬ 
tiously seen from the Parsi point of 
view m the context of a family saga 
The travails of the wealthy and 
respected Marzban family, at the 
head of which is Jehangir Marzban 
serve as the backdrop for the simple 


rendition of two basic tales that of 
his son, Rusi, who opts to join the 
freedom struggle rather than follow 
in his father’s footsteps the smooth 
path ol a lucrative career in law, 
and that ol his daughter, Thrity, 


who finds herself trapped in the 
confines of a hapless marriage The 
threads of narration are plaited by j 
Thritv's eldest son, Cyrus, who I 
flees from his constricting, conten- I 
I tious family to make a life of his 
own in England and lives there for 
28 years before returning to India in 
search of almost-forgotten roots 
The bilious familiarity of some 
horrific aspects of Ihrity’s mar 
nage—such as Cyrus’s stupefied 


The Raj period is 
unpretentiously 
seen from the 
Parsi point of 
view in the 
context of a 
family saga 


fascination for the red fountain that 
welled up from his mother’s neck 
after his father had dealt a Wow 
with a razor—make for moments of 
poignance, as do some of Rusi’s 
experiences in course of his 
metamorphosis 

It succeeds in capturing the ess¬ 
ence of rootlessness that sometimes 
dogs non-resident Indians, however, 
for even alter Cyrus’s reunion with 
his family, he feels a stranger both 
in his place of birth and in his 
country of domicile where his wife 
Rosemary had demolished w'hatev 
er home he had put together bv 
leaving him for another Unfortu¬ 
nately, some of Cyrus’s sense of 
alienation creeps into the reader as 
well who IS denied a chance to 
comfortably (eel the pulse of a sim¬ 
ple, touching story 

• Going Home by Freny Olbrich 
(published by Sidgewick & Jackson, 
1986; distributed by Rupa & Co., 15 
Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 
700 073; price £ 9.95) 

Sushmita Ghosh 


SlN-Cmr REVISITED 

W hat IS the 
easiest 
way of churn- 
ing out a 
best-selling 
noveP Set it 
in Holly¬ 
wood, throw 
in the usual 
trappings of 
ersatz glitter 
and a sprink¬ 
ling of house¬ 
hold names 
Garnish with large doses of high- 
voltage sex (the kinkier the bet¬ 
ter), add a dash of sadism for 
Seasoning and hey presto, you 
have a chart-buster! 

Author Jackie Collins peoples 
her book Hollywood Husbands 
with familiar “role models”. The 
men are hugely successful, rich 
and famous studs as all Beverly 
Hills hunks are. To complement 
them, there are women who are 
uniformly bronzed, blond and 
beautiful. They are also streets- 
mart and unusually ‘available’. 

At the centre of the seamy plot 
is a dimunitive studio head who is 
never short of attractive com¬ 
pany He snorts cocaine, sniffs out 


blockbuster scripts and decides 
what kind of breasts his current 
wife (his fourth) should have. (“A 
perfect armful” he says after con¬ 
siderable thought). For this is the 
age of breast surgery and silicon 
implants. Sharing the spotlight 
with him are his two buddies—a 
hot shot actor whose tarty wife 
leaves him for a washed-out beach 
bum and a Johnny Carsonish TV 
star with a name as outlandish as 
Jack Python. 

On the fringes of stardom are an 
assorted bunch of hustlers on the 
make. This supporting cast in¬ 
cludes an out of work actor-cum- 


Set it in 
Hollywood, 
throw in the usual 
trappings of 
ersatz 

glitter...garnish 
with high voltage 
sex and hey 
presto, you have 
a chart-buster! 
. 


bartender who hits it off with 
a Striesandish singing star; a gay 
Russian butler who uses his mis¬ 
tress’ (the singing star again) 
wigs, dresses and makeup during 
her frequent night outs and a 
Sylvester Stallone clone who ped¬ 
dles speedball (a mixture of he¬ 
roin and cocaine) and freelances 
for the Mafia on the side. 

Yes, the Mafia, those familiar 
villians, make their usual sha¬ 
dowy appearances. Blood is spilt 
and the plot given a ludicrous 
twist. More important, an all-too- 
familiar tearjerker of an auto¬ 
biography of an Oscar winning 
actress is juxtaposed with the rest 
of the ritzy mayhem. She is neuro¬ 
tic (aren’t they all) and a pyroma- 
niac we learn, when the book 
stumbles towards what the dust 
jacket calls a shattering climax. 
True, a yacht explodes in the end 
but for the few readers who have 
laboured through the pages of this 
soggy melodrama, the end is not 
shattering but simply heart¬ 
breaking. 

• Hollywood Husbands by Jackie 
Collins (published by Collins, Lon¬ 
don; distributed by Rupa & Co.) 

Srinjoy Chonvdliiiry 
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Southern culture: 
Rollered down? 


By T.S. Srinivasan 


A ny htgh pnest of culture, from India or 
abroad, will ask this question and, 
possibly, he himself will answer No, not 
at all. Is that true'^ The question arises 
from yet another question. Has peninsu¬ 
lar India, particularly, Tamil Nadu, had 
the same impact on its culture of the 
diverse political changes over the centur¬ 
ies'^ Or, has it been saved of it There 
IS a theory that has been ventilated that 
the Southern culture nay. even the Dravi- 
dtan language, is the origin of cultures up 
to per-deluvian Mohenjadaro and the 
Gangetic valley, before the onslaught of 
the Mongols and the Moghuls That 
sounds chauvinistic Few across the 
riverine borders in India will agree with it, 
in an age. when every small region 
recalls its glorious days of yore, tries to 
purify Its language, music, art and dress 
to the extent of being puritan or fun¬ 
damentalist or even totally narrow 
Post-Independence political realign¬ 
ment did mean considerable rollering 
down of political islands all over the 
country, that were called states, big 
zamindaris or chieftainship territories 
Northern Gujarat, known as Saurashtra, 
had over three hundred of these In the 
Indian states the people’s organisations, 
known as Praja Mandals. did whittle 
down the influenc'e of the Rajas, Mahar¬ 
ajas, Thakores and Nawabs to a large 
extent, even before Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel got on to the controls against all of 
them Technically, the South did not have 
that many states—as Gujarat or Rajas¬ 
than or Bihar had—and these were 
essentially big states, like Mysore, 
Cochin, Trivandrum, Pudukottai, Rama- 
nathapuram and Bobbiti. 

Kashmir in the north had its beautiful 
palaces, as also Jaipur, Gwalior and 
Indore. Down South, Mysore claimed 
some of these magnificent palaces. The 
Nizam’s palaces were a different lot. In 
Gujarat, some of the bigger states, like 
Jamnagar, Junagadh. Rajkot and Wadh- 
wan had palaces, some of them on 
sea-fronts or on nvers, tike the one at 
Surendranagar, or the Chettinad palace 
at the mouth of Adyar rivulet in Madras, 

M ysore's Dasara is known the world 
over. Even after the end of the rule 
by the royal family, foreigners sltU trek to 
Mysore every Dasara, from far and near. 


The musical genius of Swathi Thirunal, 
ruler of Travancore, has been handed 
down in the form of a few thousand 
exquisite songs, albeit in praise of the 
Lord, but describing, in the process, the 
lives and the thinking of the people in 
general 1 he Lord was believed to be in 
human form The erudite and benevolent 
kings of Thanjavur, descendants of 
Maharashtra's deified king. Shivaji. nur¬ 
tured culture so much that the musical 
trinity (“Sangeetha Mumurthi, Thyagar- 
aja Dikshitar and Shastn") could thrive 
and bequeath some very invaluable 
riches in the form of music and song to 
posterity Thyagaraja could chide the 
ruler of the day, wanting him to sing in his 
praise, comparing him to a mere dirty 


ing villages of India as small town, to 
inculcate a new economic order Authors 
of India s first plan spoke of reorganising 
villages under the community develop¬ 
ment programme, to maxe them more 
viable Nehru made an almost unbeliev¬ 
able finding of such regrouping Thanks 
to the lack of confidence of the political 
leaders in themselves, often, leaders 
abdicated their leadership and stopped 
short of telling the people what was really 
good lor them, except possibly Mahat- 
maji The Cholas, who reigned in several 
places in the Cauvery belt, the Pallavas 
who reigned at Mahabalipuram and even 
some of the bigger prinapalities in the 
Tamil region, had possibly different ideas 
of leadership If Mahabalipuram abound 






The Shore Temple a! Mahabalipuram 

well And that possibly was the base of 
the culture of the area and the region 
immense understanding, tolerance, and 
oceanic respect tor knowledge of any 
kind. Did the rulers of Thanjavur amass 
invaluable wealth for posterity in the form 
of the manusaipts and books in the 
Saras A/athi Mahal at Tanjore'^ It used to 
be believed that Hitler benefited greatly 
out of the Atharvana Veda of India ft is 
common belief that the knowledge and 
the science contained in the collection in 
the Saraswathi Mahal has net been 
studied and annotated for benefit of 
postenty. It is felt that knowledge can 
benefit humanity. 

C hester Bowles, twice American 
Ambassador in India, used to repe¬ 
atedly emphasise the need for regroup¬ 


CoufKwy DiJp«rtmi*o) of Tourl*rp CSovammimt o» T*mii N»du- 

in the rock temples, it hadaLso the centre 
of an economy around it, a port town 
(there is a monolith lighthouse at Maha- 
balipuram) the centerpiece of a rural 
economy that ted it and denved benefit 
out of It One Chola built Woriyur 
Another Chela buitt Gangaikondachola- 
puram. Another developed the port town 
of Kaviripoompattinam. It is said Madurai 
was actually a port town and had been 
devoured by the sea at least twice, but 
people of the region under the Pandyas 
rebuilt the town. 

The result of it all; we find Bharata 
Natyam in its pristine glory We find the 
temples left untouched by the hosts of 
wars and skirmishes between the king$ 
and the chieftains Southern or Carnatic 
music is sublime and people from the 
North and the Western countries come to 
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We have a reputation for quality and it 

rests over... 




00 


... Homes ... Schools 



m 


... Farms ... Industries 

In our 21 years, we have brought all these under one roof - giving them 
a safe shelter, a healthy atmosphere and a permanent protection 
And os our roofs hove been resting over so many places, we have been 
going places too. 

In 1985-86, our plants at Kamr, Karnataka and Arakkonam, Tamilnadu 
achieved a record production of 79,933 M. Tonnes of 
A.C Sheets & Accessories 

The third AC. Sheet plant is well underway at Maksi, 

Madhya Pradesh .. to make our reputation for quality rest over 
more and more homes, schools .. 



Southern Asbestos Cement Limited 

739, Mount Rood, Madras 600 002. 

RAMCO - MORE THAN A ROOF - PERMANENT PROTECTION 





The most trusted name 
in consumer electronics 
from South Indio 



Eight years ago wo hod produced only 1 
in our firsr month At that time we were nobody 

But in just throe years Solidoire become The 
mo^r >ouqhr after TV m rUe South 

With that It wfmt everywhere ond mode history 
Whenever ond wherever ir wont Todoy Solidoire is 
o nome thot spells confidence and trust 

Solidoire has always been o honest TV 
We only soy it Seldom foils It s something for you 
to thinis obour 


CTS 606 



Nevertheless we ve built o strpng ofter soles service 
team eventhouqh /ou moy seldom require service - 
o strength which we ve olwo^/s used only to our 
customers odvorroge 

Which 5 why lakhs of people hove been buying 
Solidoire By now they oil know one thing for sure 
Ask them they re point blonk obout it Solidoire seldom 
foils for thot motter is there onyrfnng tho" never foils^ 

Now imogine those people v\^o proved luck 
otherwise They bought those 13 Solidoire TVs first 
n 1976 Certomly they were being doring 
and adventurous 

Good they were isn t iP 


ASoHdaire 

\iW -that seldom fails! 




















Flowering into 
a leader... 


The story of Kalpana Lamps & 
Components Pvt Ltd, makers of Elektron 
products, is a story of success that started 7 
years ago. In 1979 the Kalpana Group 
took over a sick lamp unit and gave it new 
life. From then on there has been no 
looking back. 

The Kalpana Group 
was the first to 
manufacture lead-in 
wires in the country. 

It was also the first 
company to set up a 
lamp shell unit in 
Tamilnadu for lamps 
and fluorescent 
tubes. 



A grip on quality 
that reflects in 
performance 


Elektron bulbs and 
tubes have to undergo 
stringent quality 
checks before they're 
put on the market. 

The Knock and 
Voltage tests to 
check filament 
strength, the Twist test to check cap 
sealing, the Lumen test to check light 
output and the 1000-hour life test to 
ensure longer life. 













Serving the office Heading towards 

and industry a brighter future 

besides the home 


In a short span of time Elektron has 
become a household name. Elektron bulbs 
and fluorescent tubes and fittings are 
widely used in homes and offices. 

Elektron manufactures a wide range of light 
fittings. These are produced under 
stringent conditions 
so that the end 
product is of superior 
quality^ Elektron 
gives you bright^, 
consistent and' 
flicker-free fighting 
which is only 
possible with the 
right quality fittings. 


Today the Kalpana Group is the largest 
manufacturer of tubelights in the country. 

The success of its products has given il the 
confidence to set its sights on the 
international market and exports have now 
become a reality. 

The Kalpana Group is one of the few 
companies in the country to have the 
distinction of manufacturingand exporting 
HPSV Lamps and Arc Tubes. 

The Kalpana Group is growing, growing to 
fill a need within the country and outside. 
And Elektron continues on its path of 
progress. 


KALPANA LAMPS & COMPONENTS PVT. LTD. 
22, Eldams Road, Madras-600018. 



Elektron - a story of success. 
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learn It in Tamil Nadu They like the 
Natyam, the sculpture and the music for 
their content of science, beauty and 
splendour There is one Padmanabhas 
wami temple near Trivandrum there is 
one Vadakkunatha, Swami temple in 
Trichur or a Koodal Mariickam temple m 
Cochin, there is one Chamundoswan 
temple in Mysore there ib one Srava 
nabelgola. but nowhere in the South 
barring Southern Andhra does ore find 
the type of temple science as in Tamil 
Nadu The next best is possibly m Konar 
ak or Puri 

Tamil history could ofter some ex¬ 
planations for part of the growth in the 
region's culture Some chieftains look to 
Jainism or Buddhism at one point of time 
There were wars between them and the 
winner was Saivism Adi Sankara 
merged six different religious beliefs snlo 
Saivism Ramanuia built new philo 
Sophies and expounded Vaishnavism 
leading to the construction of Snrangam 
Tieupathi and Snvilliputtur temples and 
the culture around them Madhvacharya 
had also his influence There were wars 
based on a particular chieftain wanting a 
particular artist or danseuse m his court 
The presence of the great dancer, “Siva- 
gami m the battles between the Ballavas 
and the Chalukyas. is to be studied for its 
impact Result The spread of religion 
was very often caused through art. music 
and rnedicne 


On the wall of the Tiruch: temple, 
carved on the rock cs a set of <04 poems 
relating to medicine Thaniavur is again 
the abode of some very rich herbal 
merJicine ^he geyser m ThMuvanaikaval 
temple nearTirurhi that floods the deifv 
every Friday is a fmo tor posterity The 
very location ot some of these places of 
worship and art in ('^articular areas 
often related to nature cure ot difficult 
diseases In the small port of CaiT'bay m 
Gujarat which has possibly the highest 
tides on the Indian ..oast there is a 
centuries old mechanism that lakes in 
Iho tidai waters and uses it for sweeping 
away mud from the port The grand 
ai.c 'it on the onm-turbulent Cauvery 
done during the reign of one of the great 
Choia kings is a similarly marvellous 
engineering feat 

Today, there is literature and folk 
songs available in Tamil Nadu describ¬ 
ing the way that one should sit and eat 
the way one should take his bath, or one 
should sleep Children arc incuicated in 
these systems They are told to oat on a 
plantain and that whicfi is neitfier 
tender nor very ripe is healthy They are 
told sitting on a yyoodon plank to eat 
arrests static current passing through tc> 
the floor and thus helps digestion f hey 
are told when to drink water during 
meals Where children are likely tc; t)e 
more attentive. Ihey are even told "to 
take less food and help the society m 


general, for the core of all Hindu philoso¬ 
phy IS to take less out of society than 
what one could give to if 
Should one believe that a study or 
knowledge of the culture of the region 
consists of just flitting through the tem¬ 
ples, or being present at one of the 
Bharat Naiyam performances, or at one 
of the musical concerts'^ Should a study 
of Tamil cullLiro be only a fleeting visit to 
the Saraswathi Mahal at Thanjavur'? 

Cor.s a study ot tfie Southern religion 
consist of only a visit to Kaladi the 
birthplace of Vaishnavism, or Rameswar- 
am, in a vriy blind way''^ 

I pk'ad there is very much more in a 
vis't to T amil Nadu, than merely seeing. 
Mahabalipuram Conjeevaram. Than- 
tavur Tiruchirepall) Ramoshwaram. 
Coutratlam and Kanyakuman A new 
gf:?neration of Indians could learn of 
bravery, tenacity, application, adaptation, 
adherence to systems, evolution, and 
sublimity and "Sauytchiya" It need not 
f)e a Jam from Palitana doing a pilgrim¬ 
age to Sravanabeigola It need not be a 
Vaishnavaite from Moti Ambhaji or Ran- 
chodji visiting Snrangam It need not be a 
Saivaite trom Banaras visiting Chidam¬ 
baram and Rameswaram The very mod¬ 
ern facilities m all these spots should be 
utilised to study the sublimity in the old 
culture so that the best of it is known for 
the benefit of the future generations of 
Indians 



TIIC SANCTIONS TtRM LOAN UP TO Rs f»0 00 lAKHS 

fui hlArtInji small and m«-dnim scalp uniis itnd alsd lot i xpansKin or liivprsdiratKin rj( 

PKisling units 

Ral« of Intfrrsl — 1 4 5% to 16% p a (fur SSI nml mrdium hi alp iinith dpppridlny on whrlhpr 
the area m claMifieJ as harku/ard/non-backward area) wlih a tpbaie of 2% for prompt 
repayment Ijonger repayiiieiii period may be tonsidered in deservinq rases 

TERM LOAN FOR PURCHASL OF POWl R Gl NLKATORS 

up in Rs 5 00 lakhs and in exi rptiiinal « ases morv than Ks S 00 lakb*. 

Rate of Interetl - 14 5%. lo 16% p a (fni SSI .md nirdiom rtale unlis depending on ivhrther the 
area li clattlfled as backward/non-backward area; wiib a lebate of 2 % for prompt repaymenl 
Repayment period up to R years mi luding hr>lidav period 

TERM LOAN TO REGISTERED MEDICAL PHACTITIONLRS 

Qualified Physlciant, Surgeons Dentists (under allopalbn sysiem) and Vvletinary l>oLlors 
ran get loans up lo Rs & 00 lakhs for putting up nursing boim s/i linn «, for medic al prariUe In 
Rural and &enii*lJrban areas (up In I irsi Cirade Municipalilles) and np m Ks IS 00 lakhs 
for purchaee nf electromedlcal/aophisiUalrd equi|imeii( for professional use anywhere 
Including Corporailun areas like Madras ( oimbaiore K Madurai 


RATE OF INTEREST- 

BACKWARD AREA 

a) for putUnq up Numlng Home* 13.5% 

b) for purchaai; of equipment 12.5% 

c) for putting up Nuralng Home* & purchase of equipment 13.5% 

NON-BACKWARD AREA 

Nuralng home/EquIpment 14% 

Repayment period up to 6 years Including holiday period 
SOFT LOANS 


up Uj Rs 5 00 lakhs lo lerltnif (an entrepreneurs i raftsmen and artisans to set up new 
small sc ale industrial units 

Rale of mirresl — “1% p a with a rebate of 2% for ptompi repayment 

These IcMiis are in ad Jiicon lo the normal term loans and will be treated as part 
of ihi promoter’s runii.bijiion 


For full details & application forms, please contact: 



THE TAMILNADU INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

“ARUL MANAT’ 27 Whites Road. Madras 600 014. 

Telephone. 82078 (7 lines) Grams: MINDVEST Telex: MIIC 7164 
or Branch/Regiona! Offires in District Headquarters. 

^_PIPR 54851/210/86(R) 
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The sweet symphony of an automobile 
in peak condition 

Steering joints, steering gears, internal combustion valves, friction 
materials, clutch systems, air and oil filters and filter components* 
aJI made by the Rane group of companies, and all fitted as original 
equipment on every Indian automobile. 

Think of them as perfect pieces In a maestro’s orchestra » 

Rane 

Rane (AAadras) Ltd 
Engine Valves Ltd 
Rane Brake Linings Ltd 
India Filters Manufacturers Ltd 
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Professionalism in tourism 

By A Correspondent 


F rom the very beginning, perhaps, 
man has been consumed oy the urge 
to travel, to explore new horizons This 
has resulted in the fashioning of several 
great and sometimes not-so-great civi¬ 
lisations and empires, in now ways of 
living and an increasing control over the 
forces of nature by man 
With the marvellous advances made in 
technology, it was but a matter of time 
never mind that it took a few centuries — 
that the circumnavigation of the globe 
! would take mere hours where it once 
took months, perhaps, even years 
Not that the wanderlust disappeared 
Far from it. All that these advances—m 
communications and transportation 
especially—did was to fuel this basic and 
often, overwhelming urge to travel, to 
explore. And the numbers increased 
The reason was simple, such develop 
ments were made accessible to a much 
larger population than ever before The 
age of the tourist had surely come 
Today, it is extremely improbable that i 
there exists any place in the whole wide ! 
world which has remained unexplored, 
every nook and cranny has quite surely 
been turned many times over, metaphor¬ 
ically speaking. The awesome and 
feared heights of Mount Everest, the 
highest peak in the world, have been 
scaled at periodic intervals Some have 
done it a couple of times and people like 
Reinhold Messne' have done it without 
the inevitable mountaineers’ crutch the 
oxygen cylinder. If this has been the fate 
of Everest, the fortunes of other places 
could scarcely be different 
The tourist age took some time coming 
in India, the sevenlh-largest nation in the 
world and the second-most populous one 
too. This despite the awesome advan¬ 
tage of heritage of many ancient and 
diverse cultures. Over the years there 
has been a gradual awakening in the 
minds of those who govern th ountry, a 
growing realisation of the impouance of 
tourism and the role it could play 
All things considered, 1986 was a 
landmark of sorts, as far as tourism in 
India was concerned. 1986 saw the 
arrival of the millionth tourist, an occasion 
which was quite deftly converted into a 
media event by the authorities, a sure 
indication of the aforesaid importance It 
was also the year in which the delightful 
and excellently-presented and 

marketed quiz, 'Discover India' was intro¬ 
duced. The moot question that would 
definitely be asked is: How come tour¬ 
ism’s being given so much importance'^ 

A look at the figures, especially financial, 


would perhaps put things in belter pers¬ 
pective According to the Union Tourism 
Minister, India made a record earning of 
Rs 17,000 million during 1986 from 
tourism as the number of foreign tourists 
incrt-aced to more than one million Th's, 
he said, represented an increase of Rs 
4 000 million over the previous year (i e 
j lo the space of just a year, there has 
! been an increase of about 23,5‘;'< in 
I earnings) When you consider th© pre- 
j sent balance of payments position, which 
, IS nolfiing to write home about, these 
I earnings arc nothing to be sneezed at 
I While in 1983, the number of foreign 
I tourists were about 8 84 lakhs (after a dip 
i in 1984 due to the prevalence of dis- 
j lufbed conditions it was boom time again 
I in 1985), in 1986 it crossed the figure of 
one million And the targets for the future 
are quite ambitious by 1990, the figure 
being aimed at is 2 5 million. 


A revelation .there has been a rise 
in domestic tourism. As the direc¬ 
tor-general of tourism remarked in a 
news magazine recently, ‘Indians are 
learning to relax and enjoy them¬ 
selves. The travel boom is on.” The 
consequences have been dramatic. 
Over the last few years, domestic 
tourists and holiday-makers have 


helped transform domestic tourism 
into a Rs 2.000-croro industry em¬ 
ploying more than 4 55 million people 
either directly or indirectly 

But it IS not as if Indians have just 
begun travelling. One proposition that 
has been put forward (which could be 
perhaps termed the Shankaracharya 
proposition of tourism) traces the ori¬ 
gins to the Hindu seer Shank¬ 
aracharya Way back in the 9th cen¬ 
tury, he decreed that anyone could 
cleanse his sms if he made a pilgrim¬ 
age to the four ‘dhams’ (abode of the 
gods); JagannathPun, Dwarka, Badri- 
nath and Rameswaram. This proposi¬ 
tion IS that by so decreeing, he really 
institutionalised domestic tourism. 

And the advantage is that most 
pilgrim spots have hill resorts nearby. 
For example, Kodaikanal is near 
Madurai and Rameswaram 


The boom in domestic tourism has 
succeeded in changing the face of 
tourism Ooty, once known pri¬ 
marily as the evergreen favourite 
haunt of honeymooners. today has 
probably more tourists than it has 
trees in the hills surrounding. From 
5.28 lakhs visitors in 1980, it had about 
7.6 lakh visitors last year and the 



Couflwy Oeparlmont of 1ouri*m, Qov»mni«nl of Tamil Nadu 

/ //('picturesque Kodaikanal 
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From the fractional distillation 
columns at MRL. flows an unending 
stream of valuable petro products. 
Fractions that add up to a sales 
figure well in excess of Rs. 1,200 
crores! 

At MRL, India’s first integrated 
refinery complex. Optimisation 
has been the cornerstone of 
production philosophy. Wasting 
not a drop of nature’s most 
precious energy source-^Oil. 

And now, twice as good! 

With the new, expanded refinery 


complex, MRL’s crude processing 
capacity has doubled - to 
5.6 million tonnes a year. Today, 
MRL produces 9,79,000 tonnes of 
light ends, 25,50,000 tonnes of 
middle distillates, and 11,35,000 
tonnes of heavy ends annually. 
Which of course means more 
cooking gas, more kerosene, more 
diesel and petrol. 

And much, much more? 

MRL’s Paraffin Wax Plant, only 
the second of its kind in the country, 
will produce 20,000 tonnes of wax 


of different grades. And in the 
pipeline, are a Proplyene Project, 
feedstock supply for production of 
Linear Alkyl Benzene, and Lube 
Plant Expansion. 

Downstream projects tpo, will 
get a big fillip, once MRL’s plans 
tor the future take shape. Like 
synthetic rubber, aromatics, and 
plastics industries, which will 
benefit from MRL's Butylene 
project and Naphtha production. 

MRL - helping build the nation's 
resources 
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-sipcor- 

the towering catalyst 

Through its various industrial Complexes for medium/large units, 
SIPCOT has catalysed scores of crores in investment — generating 
thousands of jobs directly and lakhs more indirectly... 

Just look at this thumb-nail sketch: 


e RANIPET COMPLEX: 

SIPCOT's first major Complex. 
Over 730 acres. 120 km from 
Madras. Excellent infrastructure. 
Plots allotted for 74 units; also 
100 SSI units Plus 144 acres 
in Phase IL Development cost 
— Rs 150 lakhs Investment 
catalysed —over Rs 60 crores. 
Jobs generated—over 5.500. 

• HOSUR COMPLEX: 

Over 1230 acres, 17 km from 
Bringalore Excellent infrastru- 
ctjre. Plots allotted for 104 
units; also ancillanes 
Development cost —Rs 310 
lakhs Investment catalysed — 
over Rs 100 crores Jobs 
generated —over 10.000 


• MANAMADURAI COMPLEX: 

Over 490 acres, 45 km from 
Madurai Excellent infrastru¬ 
cture. Plots allotted to 38 units; 
7 already operating. Develop¬ 
ment cost—Rs 150 lakhs. 
Investment already catalysed — 
over Rs. 9 crores Jobs so far 
generated-over 500. 

• PUDUKOTTAI COMPLEX: 

Over 440 acres, 35 km from 
Tiruchi. Excellent infrastru¬ 
cture Plots already allotted 
to 30 units; 7 already operating. 
Development cost —Rs. 160 
lakhs Investment catalysed — 
Rs. 20 crores. Jobs expected — 
2 , 200 . 


• CUDDALORE COMPLEX: 

Over 460 acres, close to 
Cuddalore, IMeyveli and 
Pondicherry. Excellent 
infrastructure. Ideal for water¬ 
intensive chemical & process 
industries. Plots allotted to 16 
units; 4 already operating. 
Development cost—Rs. 365 
lakhs Investment catalysed — 
Rs. 50 crores. Jobs potential — 
2,500. 

• GUMMIDIPOONDI COMPLEX: 

Over 730 acres, 55 km from 
Madras, on National Highway 
8i Broad-gauge railway. 
Excellent infrastructure. Ideal 
for auto-ancillaries Plots 
allotted to 130 units; 31 
already operating Development 
cost—Rs. 930 lakhs. Investment 
catalysed —Rs. 150 crores. Jobs 
potential 10,000. 

• TUTICORIN COMPLEX- 
ON THE ANVIL: 

Over 1290 acres, in Tuticorin. 
Excellent infrastructure. Ideal 
for salt-based industries. 
Enquiries pouring in. 


SIPCCFT 

Managing Director 

State Industries Promotion 

Corporation of Tamil Nadu Ltd. 

51-52, Greams Road, Madras 600 006. 

Phono: 478261. Grams. "SIPCOT ". Telex; 7736 
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Advortisentent 


CHIEF MINISTER’S 
NUTRITIOUS MEAL PROGRAMME 


THIRU R. SOUNDARARAJAN 

(MINISTER FOR NUTRITIOUS MEAL. SOCIAL WELFARE AND KHAOl, GOVERNMENT OF TAMILNADU) 


T he Great Poet Subrama- 
nia Bharathi declared | 

that even it there wort» 

I one human being starving 
I without food the whole world ! 

I should be destroyed (Tham i 

I Oruvanukku Unavillai Enil j 

I Jegatthinai Aazhilhthiduvom) I 

1 Swami Vivekananda always 1 
I stressed that a sound mind i 
could develop only in a sound > 
body The great Saint Thiruval- ' 

luvar desired that a state ; 

should be unaware of the very 
existence of hunger and dis- | 

ease F^eraringnar Anna saw | 

God in the Smile oi the poor ; 
Following the lofty ideals of 
Anna the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu PURATCHI THA- 
LAIVAR Dr M G Ramachan 
dran has been working un¬ 
tiringly to translate the ideals of 
Anna into act.on whereby the 
millions of poor in the State will 
be benefited and the State 
becomes a truly welfare Stale 
Having suffered the ptncli of 
poverty himself during his in¬ 
fancy. Chief Minister 
PURATCHI THALAIVAR Dr 
I M G Ramachandran makes a 
god (CREATOR) of his pet 
scheme and forgets what com- | 
es in the way as financial 
I constraints 

I 2 The Chief Ministei s Nutri- 
I tious Meal Programme IS a 
I matchless benevolent scheme 
implemented by the Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu under the 
leadership of PURATCHI 
THALAIVAR Dr MG ! 

Ramachandran 
3 The beneficiaries of the j 
scheme are nearly 84 lakhs of j 
children and 2 lakhs of Old 
Age Pensioners The poor ch'l- i 
dren in the age group of 2 4 to j 
15 years are fed with nutritious | 
Meal in the noon on all the 
days of the year Nearly a sixth i 
of the population of the State is | 
benefited out of this scheme 
daily. Care has been taken to 
ensure that the food supplied 
consists of adequate quanti¬ 


ties of Dhal and Vegetables to 
provide tor the Protem and 
Vitamin needs of rhe growing 
children This revolutionary 
scheme, apc3rl from providing 
nourishment for the growtfi 
and developme.nt of tne future 
citizens of the country, has 
also genetated large scale em 
ployrnent, particuiarlv amonr^ 
women in the rural areas 
1.98.990 iJorscms are em- 
pl(wed under this programme 
out of whom nearly 1 /8 lakhs 
are women Peiiodical health 


onliusted with the task of 
leaching children to sing 
national and patriotic songs 
They will introduce the children 
to the glorious cultural heritage 
of the country The Child Wel¬ 
fare Orgarvsers have also 
been trained to leach the chil¬ 
dren basic tacts of health, 
hygiene and nutrition 
S The Nutritious Meal Prog¬ 
ramme has had a tremendous 
impact on the enrolment of 
children in the primary schools 
-2 63 lakhs children in the age 



cneck-up by the doctors of the 
HeaMi and Fumily Welfare De- 
parlrnonl supply cjf scientifi¬ 
cally prepared Tooth Powder 
for Dental care (30 Grams per 
month per child) and arrange¬ 
ments for the teaching of Kural 
are the other highlights of the 
scheme 

4 This 13 not a mere feeding 
programme, although the 
feeding ol poor children will, in 
and by itself, be a satisfying 
achievement The Cfiild Wel¬ 
fare Organisers in charge of 
the Centres have also been 


I group of 6 to 11 have been 
I additionallv enrolled in stan¬ 
dards I to V in 1982-83 i e in 
'he S months since the incep¬ 
tion of the scheme and 2 68 
lakhs during 1983-84 as 
against the target of one lakh 
children set by the Union Plan¬ 
ning Commission for the year 
1982-83 The Nutritious Meal 
' Programme has thus made 
I more children from the rural 
poor enter the temples of 
education thereby paving the 
way for a better future for 
them 


6 The massive employment 
opportunities have brought out 
a revolutionary change in the 
rural landscape and this 
scheme has been heralded as 
the single largest employment 
programme for the rurt.! areas 
in Independent India, in the 
last 40 years Since children 
under 5 are taken care of in the 
Child Welfare Centres, the 
working mothers are able to 
attend to their work without 
any worries Consequently 
their productivity has in¬ 
creased The elder gi. ls in the 
family are able to continue 
their education since they are 
relieved of their earlier respon¬ 
sibility of looking after the 
younger siblings. Gandhiji felt 
that by educating the mother 
the whole family was edu¬ 
cated This has been achieved 
through this unique program¬ 
me and this will definitely bring 
about remarkable improve¬ 
ment in the status of women in 
the rural areas 

7 A detailed scheme for 
providing health cover for the 
pre-school children has also 
been drawn up Studies con¬ 
ducted have shown that the 
occurrence of common dis¬ 
eases like angular stamatitis 
Bleeding gums. Bitot's spots, 
mild anaemia and scalies has 
come down considerably 
among the children after the 
introduction of this prog¬ 
ramme 

8. Thus this programme is a 
stepping stone to the social 
uplift of the downtrodden and 
the weaker sections of Tamil 
Nadu. It IS a Human Re¬ 
sources Development Prog¬ 
ramme being carried out on an 
unprecedented scale The 
scheme is a boon to the 
under—privileged and should 
help to strengthen their social, 
economic and educational 
advancement and bring them 
into the mainstream as active 
partners and participants in 
National Development 
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It’s true. In just two years 
of operation Murugappa 
Morganite Ceramic Fibres 
has emerged a leader in 
the Ceramic Fibre market. 
And our sales have trebled 
from a modest 90 tonnes 
to a stupendous 194 ! 

tonnes And it’s not as ( 
though we’ve only added U 
weight. We've added in 

clients too. Ye 

Today our client list reads Ce 
like a Who’s Who compi- acl 
lation - with BHEL, TISCO, twc 
L&T, lEL, MFL. FACT, sho 

Bokaro Steel Plant, Vizag 
Steel Plant and many 
other corporate giants. 


ars Pioneering is one thing, 
pa Pioneering and succeed- 
)res ing is a different thing 
n altogether. And if our 
et. growth and our growing 
ed clientele is any indication, 

5 we have been more than 
successful in introducing 
Ceramic Fibre as a high 
temperature material 
in India. 

Yes, Murugappa Morganite 
Ceramic Fibres has 
achieved tonnes in just 
two years. The future 
should be even better. 




UNTAS M MMCF I 2316 


MMCF 

INDWOOL 

Ceramic Fibre 

(A subsidiary of Carborundum Universal Ltd.) 

Muruqappa Morganite Ceramic Fibres Limited, 4, Second Line Beach, Madras 600 001. 

Tel. No.21160 Telex No.041-713? Grams; INDWOOL 
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Tamil Nadu welcomes •• • 

By A Correspondent 


T amil Nadu is a window to the modern 
South as much as it is a wide open 
archive o* ancient legacies Yet amazing¬ 
ly, for all \r. modern day progress, Tamil 
Nadu retains its old-world charm 
From Madras, the capital and gateway 
to the south, no place is too far Excellent 
road, rail and air services speed 
travellers to any point 
MAMALLAPURAM 
Once a flourishing port of the Pallavas, 
this is famed for its monuments and 
sculpture and now has become a major 
holiday centre in South India 
PICHAVARAM 

Located 16 km east of Chidambaram 
on the east coast, it covers an area of 
about 3,000 acres crisscrossed by back 
waters, thus forming several islands The 


mangrove on the shores of these islan Js 
provides an alluring charm It is an ideal 
place for water sports 

THANJAVUR 

Known for the Brahadeeswarar Temple, 
a tribute to the splender of Chola builders 
and IS home for traditional handicrafts, 
musical instruments and dances 
KANYAKUMARI 

Renowned pilgrim centre located at 
the land's end of India at the confluence 
of the Indian Ocean, the Bayof Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea 
TIRUCH! 

Formerly, the scene of many a battle 
during the Carnatic Wars, today a district 
headquarters Most famous is the Rock 
Fort, abruptly rising to over 83 metres 
Other notable temples are Sri Ranga- 


nathaswarny Temple, Srirangam and the 
Siva Temple at Tiruvanaikaval. 

CHIDAMBARAM 

A famous pilgrim centre with its main 
temple dedicated to Lord Nataraia, the 
Cosmic Dancer 
KANCHEEPURAM 

‘The City of Thousand Temples," it is 
one of the seven sacred cities of India. 
The capital of the Pallavas. it is famous 
for its exquisitely woven silk sarees. 

Besides, there are a number of places 
of interest spotted throughout the state 
The holy town of Rameswaram on the 
southern tip of the Indian Peninsula, 
contains one of India’s most venerated 
temples, distinguished for its carved and 
pillared corridors Madurai is known for 
the magnificent Meenakshi Temple. 


A profile of Kalpana Lamps 

By A Correspondent 


K alpana Lamps & Components Pvt 
Ltd., took over a sick lamp unit called 
Zenith Lamps in 1979 It nurtured the 
growth of the company, gave it a new 
identity by renaming the company. Kal¬ 
pana Lamps & Components Pvt Ltd 

Today, Kalpana Lamps & Components 
Pvt Ltd., has emerged as one of the 
leaders in lighting and India’s largest 
tubelight manufacturer. The name of its 
products Elektron stems from the lighting 
proijess in tubelights where elections and 
protons fuse together to provide light. 




Chairman O.A. Shenvi 


Elektron products have been well re¬ 
ceived wherever they have entered the 
market attaining a share of 22 5% of the 
market Kalpana Lamps & Components 
Pvt Ltd s increadible growth in a span of 
eight years has been paved with suc¬ 
cess. 

The Kalpana Group was the first to 
manufacture lead-m wires in the country 
It was also the first company to set up a 
glass shell unit in Tamil Nadu for lamps 
and fluorescent tubes Today, it pro¬ 
duces 30 million shells a year eliminating 
the need for imports 



Managing director K. V. S Ran 


In a short span of time, Elektron has 
become a household name. Elektron 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes are widely 
used in homes and offices Elektron 
Sodium Vapour, Mercury Vapour and 
Halogen lamps are lighting up streets 
and factories To add to that Kalpana 
Lamps & Components Pvt Ltd., has also 
emerged as designers of lighting sys¬ 
tems. 

KLCP IS a classic example of how 
determination can overcome even the 
greatest odds. The company has paid 
particular attention to the standard of 
individual components that go into mak¬ 
ing a bulb or tube Most components are 
made by the group itself 

The Kalpana Group now has an 
all-lndia market coverage with over 15 
branches at important centres in the 
country Elektron's clientele includes 
Electricity Boards, government bodies 
and public sector organisations. Elektron 
LAB (Lighting Advisory Bureau) is 
another division recently started by the 
Kalpana Group that offers consumers 
advice on optimum use of luminaires. 
Elektron LAB'S pilot venture was thp 
lighting of the Sahar International Airport 
at Bombay Elektron LAB provides Gui¬ 
dance on energy efficient lighting to suit 
daily needs. The Kalpana Group has the 
distinction of being the only company in 
India to export HPSV Lamps and Arc 
Tubes from a 100% export-oriented unit. 
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lANCEf^/l turns protection 
into perfection... with 


W 


Cement, Asbestos Cement Sheets 
and Asbestos Cement 
Pressure Pipes 

Superior quality is a credo at 
TANCEM. In the entire range of 
products. 

Because TANCEM knows these 
roducts go into every citizen's life: 




Water Supply. Drainage... 

Naturally, high strength, durability and 
excellence must be strived for! 

After all, the customer is the king. 


ARASU 

THE BRAND WITH \ 
CEMENTING FORCE. 




TamH Nadu Cements 
Corporation Limited 


(A Govt of Tamil Nadu Enterprise) 

LLA Building, 735, Anna Salai, Madras 600002. 
Ph : 89161 (4 Lines). Telex • MS 6080 
Works : Alangulam 626 127, Ariyalur 621 704, 
Mayanur 636108, Tamil Nadu. 

Bangalore Depot: 19E, Mysore Deviation Road, 
Bangalore 560 023. Ph • 357659 
Ernakulam Depot: C/o Kerala State 
Warehousing Corpn.. Trippunithura, 

Ernakulam (Dt) Ph : 7965 
Punalur Depot: \/lll/9. Railway Road, 

Opp Railway Station, Punalur, Qujlon(Dt.). 
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ADVERTTSEMEh^r SUPPIEMEKT 


What ails entrepreneurship? 


By M.G. Devasahayam 


T h© cisssicdl school of economics 
envisaged four factors of production 
basic to the process of industrial de¬ 
velopment land, labour, capital and 
organisation The most important factor 
was missed out or rather submerged with 
one of these factors I mean, entrep¬ 
reneurship 

The dictionary defines an entrepreneur 
as one "who undertakes an enterprise 
often at personal financial risk If by 
industrialisation we mean expansion, di¬ 
versification or setting up new units by 
established industrial or Dusuiess 
houses, this aspect of entrepreneurship 
does not matter because not much of 
personal financial risk is involved since 
most of It either comes out of the 
reserves or financial institutions 
But if we look at industrialisation from 
the wider plane of mass-participation 
then the "personal financial risk factor" 
gams paramount importance. This, 
however, presumes availability of mini¬ 
mum funds for investment by the 
prospective entrepreneur As is known in 
majority of cases this is not so Neverthe¬ 
less, with mfrastructural and financial 
institutions offering fairly liberal credit 
and other facilities for industrial ventuies, 
this has been taken care of to a consider¬ 
able extent. By and large, in today's 
dispensation, for a determined and se¬ 
rious entrepreneur, land and capital may 
not be constraints, the delays in obtain¬ 
ing them notwithstanding. 

Despite these liberal facilities, if indus¬ 
trialisation IS proceeding at a snail’s 
pace, It is due to the "r^sk factor" How 
many of the young, bright people in the 
country have the capacity to take risks'^ 
Or, more important, the mental make-up 
to attempt such risks? 

Indian society, by and large, is secur¬ 
ity-conscious and cloistered by nature. 
Venturing out is not in tne blood. Most 
parents want their wards to come out of 
the college, find a job and settle down as 
early as possible. Even in jobs, the 
overwhelming preference is for govern¬ 
ment or public sector. The objective is to 
avoid risk, have an assured source of 
income coming in on the first of every 
month , and settle down to a mundane 
life of marriage and children after sup¬ 
porting parents, brothers and sisters tor a 
while. Instances are far too many where 
parents have sold family jewels and even 
land to pay bribes for securing jobs. 

If you ask them to invest this money to 
help the youngster start a new venture, 
they will scowl at you. If any young fellow 
thinks on these lines and takes a stand. 


he IS frowned upon p.nd ridiculed 

Not without reasons though The 
socio-economic milieu of the country is 
such that only those wiin steady assured 
income or a lub of the state power enjoy 
status Their productive or efficiency 
levels are of no consequence T hose 
who Wci.it to stand on their feet and 
venture out on then own are looked down 
upon even if they are corripeteni and 
bright young men 

Of late, stress is being kitcj on entrep¬ 
reneurial developnient The eniphtisis is 
on training, orientation besides guidance 
to prospective entrepreneur.s beveral 
package programmes are being de 
signed and delivered by banks, other 
funding and promotional agencies 

All these efforts are laudable But 
these are aimed at building superstruc- 
luies on a weak foundation What is 
being done to stoke the entrepreneurial 

A cfUfcpi • new at his plnstn fmlitrs 


V. 




Spirit among our youngsters and the 
social acceptance of entrepreneurship 
and self employment as being equal if 
not superior to routinism and wage em¬ 
ployment'? Precious tittle In fact, it is m 
this direction that we should address 
ourselves if we are to hasten the process 
of industrial development and productive 
efforts in the country. 

A s of now educational institutions are 
woefully unequal to the task Even 
our professional institutions, by and 
large, rlish out only academic and job- 
onenled knowledge I don t think our 
boys and girls in these institutions are 
equipped or oriented towards entrep¬ 
reneurship Counselling and - upport to 
future entrepreneurs should be made an 
integral part of professional institutions 
teaching technical subjects, manage¬ 
ment, accountancy, agricultural science, 
etc Banks and financial institutions can 
play a vital role in bringing this about 
Even if one-fourth of our youth coming 
out of these professional institutions set 
up their own ventures, there will be a 
tremendous boost to industrial develop¬ 
ment, economic growth and employment 
generation 

Another serious impediment to entrep¬ 
reneurial development is the structure of 
our funding and support organisations. 
These are manned by people who lack a 
spirit of venture and have scant respect 
for entrepreneurship and self- 
employment. So, they don’t understand 
those who have these qualities and deal 
with them in the most routine and tedious 
manner Unless the prospective entrep- 
renuer has an indomitable spirit and 
financial backing he soon falls asunder 
and joins the ranks of joh-seekers in 
search of wage employment 
More than anything else, the biggest 
enemy of entrepreneurial spirit is the 
"mendicant mentality " that is being assi¬ 
duously perpetrated particularly among 
the youth of this country. Almost every 
scheme and programme is projected as if 
these are favours and dispensations 
from benevolent rulers People are re¬ 
duced to the level of mendicants throng¬ 
ing offices herded in to melas’ and lining 
up in queues to receive doles frorn some 
VIP or other. Even before help is re¬ 
ceived from the state the dignity of the 
individual and his self-respect has taken 
a severe beating. This certainly is not 
conducive to the spirit of independence ' 
and entrepreneurship which is the very 
foundation of industrial and economic 
development. 
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Attention! TV makers. 

The promised one has arrived. 



Usl" 

of 


‘S’ correction aluminium 
electrolytic Capacitors. 

-an import substitute from ELCOT. 


RANGE 


For aciear, well resolved image in a TV. 
good-components are essential 'S' 
correction aluminium electrolytic 
capacitors from ELCOT are indis¬ 
pensable for that With a long working 
life,the range has excellent high frequ- 
er>cy, high npple current and stable 
temperature characteristics 
For a quality TV, it has to be your'choice. 

A proof of ELCOTs dynamic achieve¬ 
ment pattern 

This soeciai range of Capacitors came 
into the international TV component 
scenejust during the early eighties. 
ELCOt, moving fast in the track, is now 
in a position to offer you the range, off 
the ELCOT shelf. The know-how and 
do-how are wholly indigenous 
Yes' Many can promise, but only a tew 
deliver 

The ELCOT bias for quality 
ELCOTs quality control action 
programme is really unbeatable 
it begins at the raw material procure¬ 
ment stage and continues Until the 
laultless finished product matches 
ELCOTs failproof performance para¬ 
meters That’s why they perform so well 
under extreme conditions 
Yes* When you want to make a quality 
TV, go in for ELCOT components For 
dependability, reliability, and on-the-dot 
delivery 

Electronics Corporation of 
Tamil Nadu Ltd. 

(A Govt of Tamil Nadu Enterprise) 

LLA Buildings. 

735 , Anna Salai, Madras 6CX) 002. 

Phone: 89642 

Telex:041-6113 LOOT IN 


current 


22 

4.7 

6.8 

10 

12 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

5App 

7.0App 

S.OApp 

10.OApp 

10.0 App 





Quality Components from ELCOT 
Anyother component will be a compromise 


Branch Offices: 2/20, A Janpura-A, Hospital Road. NEW DELHM4. Tel. 694076 (PP); Room No 3,22. Sunil Shopping Centre Odd. Navrana 
Theatre, J P Road, Andheri West, BOMBAY. Tel 622042,149/A, Motilal Nehru Road, CALCUTTA-29; 4-3 738, Ramkote, HYDERABAD-1 
lei 552980; Triveni, 35/518, Warriam Road. COCHIN-16. 

Authorised Doslore: NEW DELHI Deepjyothi Enterprises (Tel 6412072), Rabyte Micro Devices (Tel 734563 6436990) On/in Electronics 
(Tel 5727407. 5721559, 5728072), BOMBAY Mehtronics (Tel 387353), Sahajanand Impex Pvt Ltd. (Tel-4136327). PUNE-Esteem 
Infrastructure (Tel-64037,63681), AHMEDABAD.Shreeji Electronics (Tel 397171,399435). CALCUTTA M.A. Shah (Tel 279699 266186) 
BARODA. Maxwell Services Corpn (Tel 43643). BANGALORE. Linear Systems Inc. (Tel: 351575) Maudgal Marketing Comoanv fTol- 227411) 
HYDERABAD Man/el Electronics (Tel 62262), Telirama Enterprises (Tel 551379) SECUNDERABAD. Cosmos Electronics (Tel- B22419 
825577). TRIVANDRUM. Bhjvanesh Sales Corporation (Tel 61719). Electronic Equipment & Components (Tel: 77748), NAGPUR Remaironix 
191/1, Rachna Apartments. Cement Road. Shivaji Nagar, NAGPUR-10. 
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DEVASWOM COMMISSIONER 

SABARIMAIA. TRAVANCORE 
DEVASWOM BOARD 
TRIVANDRUM. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR CONDUCT OF 
POOJAS AT 
SABARIMALAI 


SABARIMALA SRI AYYAPPA 
VIBHOOTHI PRASADA SCHEME 

You remit Rs 500/ in the name of Saban Mala 
DevQswom Commissioner in any of the Branches 
of the Dhanaleskhmi Bank Ltd, (Registered Office 
Trichur) Special Archana to Lord Sri Ayyappo will 
be conducted in your name every month for 5 
years and Prasadom will be sent to you Saban 
Mala Temple will be open from 1 st to 5th of every 
Malayalam Calendar Month and there will be 
Poo|as on these days 


SABARIMALA SRI AYYAPPA 
JANMA NAKSHATRA POOJA SCHEME 

You open a Fixed Deposit Account of Rs 5000/ 
in ony of the Branches of the Dhanaleskhmi Bonk 
Ltd, for a term of 5 years m the name of 
^he Devoswom Commissioner,Sobonmala 
Special Poo|as will be conducted on any day you 
propose, whenever the temple is 
open,continuously for 5 years and Prasadams 
sent to you 

For further particulars please contact any of the 
Branches of the Dhanalekshmi Bonk of 
Sabarimala Devasv'om Commissioner, or 
Executive Officer. 
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Is Qadir the best spinner? 


ihe Icfi-spinner from Pakistan has fi'w rn als 


I S Qadir the best spinner in the world? To 
some this may seem to be a leading 



Ravi Shaatrl 



Manindar Singh 



bowler, who uses the googly to 
I some this may seem to be a leading far greater advantage than 
question. Their argument would be that most others, is not immodest 
each type of spin bowling is an entity in about the fact that he is the 

itself, so there is no basis of comparison best. But he, too, perfers the 

between, say, an off-spinner and a leg- j leg-spinner classification. ( 

spinner, much less between a right and a ; ‘However I think this i“ 

left-arm bowler. But these are, basically, I ob. ervation (that I am the 
sub-divisions of a cricketing art which like | best) is not wholly correct I 
pace, deserves to be treated as just spin i because I am almost a loner in ■ 
bowling as a whole _ _ 

The last great exponents of ' 

this art were the Indian trio of | 

Prasanna, Chandrasekhar and 
Bedi. After them several bow¬ 
lers have come near to tilling j 
the breach, but the strongest I 
claimant today is, undoubted¬ 
ly, “jumping jack” Abdul i 

Qadir. ! 

“The scoreboard is an ass," ‘ 

said Neville Cardus, the t 

world’s greatest cricket wri- I f ^ 

ter, while highlighting the fact i If J 

that scores were mere statis- I ^ f ^Jm i 

tics bereft of the meat of the i . IMKiB ' 

game. No one would agree f 

with him more than Qadir, hr Hjlllliii^lV J||||||m 

whose bowling has often 

proved expensive, though he 

has taken a great number of 

wickets and, not occasionally, 

proved to be a match winner. ^ ) 

^ Pakistan’s prime leg-spin 

and googly bowler could cer- ^ 4 

tainly stake a claim as the best -wk. ^ 

slow bowler in the business / m ‘ 

today. Friendly, sporting and ^ mi & M 

an easy conversationalist, m I ^ f? W 1 

Qadir is acknowledged as a V ^ ^ n 

leg-spinner par excellence. ^ ^ m ■ 

But he attributes most of his .0m S B ^ S ^ 

success to his skipper Imran ^ r A B ^ ^ 

Khan: “But for the handsome H < L J 

Pathan, I might not have been '1 | 

so good. He IS a genius who I 

has the knowledge, judgment 2 HTtwJP 

and intuition to get the best H 

out of his men. He eggs us on 

to better and better perform- wKKKm \ 

ances by allowing us to make mi- Lx It 

full use of our potential and Jr ^ \ 

Qadir stands five feet seven ^ ^ V Jf 

inches in his socks, though he ^ \ ^ ^ 

looks even shorter as he bobs 

along his run-up to the crease. . . .ill.. 

The 30-year-old right arm Abdul Qadir and (lns«t>th«underutlllsMlSJvaramakrlshnan 


because I am almost a loner in 
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this field. Best can only be 
determined when there is 
comparison and contest,” he 
says. Former Indian skipper 
Bishen Singh Bedi agrees with 
him on this score. “Who is the 
other bowler?” he asks “He is 
a fine exponent of this art of 

bowling. Qadir has developed Abdul Oadlr tails on Ws follow through 
command over his line and length, learnt 
the method and the subtlety of varying 
flight and trajectory. What makes him a 
difficult bowler on a responsive wicket is | 
that he obtains purchase from the track,” 
adds Bedi,. 

Perhaps Qadir’s only rival in the past few | 
years was Sivaramaknshnan who, accord- I 
ing to many* experts, could have been at I 
least as successful as Qadir, had he de¬ 
veloped faith in his own bowling But he 
lacked confidence and his captains failed to 
provide him the encouragement he needed 
Maninder Singh, Ravi Shastri and Shivlal 
Yadav have fallen short of expectations 

The scourge of the West Indians, who got 
into all kinds of problems facing him in 
Pakistan, Qadir has taken more than 150 
wickets in 41 tests and about 70 in 40 
one-day internationals Says Qadir “I 
might have taken more wickets and 
achieved better results had I been bowling 
with spiked boots. Most others have worn 
them with good results and several experts 
and knowledgeable veterans have advised 
me to wear them. But 1 am used to bowling 
in rubber soles and I am fully satisfied with 
them.” Qadir did try on spikes But even 
after several days of effort, he lust could 
not get used to them. 

Abdul Qadir is indeed a keen student of 
the game. All the same, the critics haven’t 
spared him And a lot has been said about 
the long-haired bowler’s jaunty run-up But 
he argues “My action and run-up are 
‘jumpy’, but I have successfully translated 
this ‘disadvantage’ into making the ball 
talk—more than many other spinners in the 
business. After all, what’s more impor¬ 
tant—needlessly bothering about action 
and technique, or taking wickets?” 




R avi Shastri, one of India’s leading bats¬ 
men and left-hand spinners, feels Qadir 
is the best spinner he has faced. “He spins 
the ball viciously and it hurries through the 
pitch. His googly is quite deceptive,” says 
Shastri. When told that his action is far 
from smooth, Shastri asked: “Does that 
have any relevance?” While it is difficult to 
forecast how Qadir will fare on our Indian 
wickets, Shastri, like the Pakistani spinner 
himself, holds the view that he will be at 
least as successful, if not more, as the 
Indian spinners.“Qadir’s action may look 
like that of a ^pehlwan at work’, but he spins 
the ball a lot by imparting a faster twist,” 
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E.A.S. Prasanna and 
(bottom) Blahan Singh BadI 





says Akash Lai, an outstand¬ 
ing domestic cricketer. 

On the other handiRajin- 
der Goel, who has taken the 
maximum number of wick¬ 
ets in national competitions 
with his left-hand spin bowl¬ 
ing. made one all-important 
observation. “He is a fine 
bowler, but his jumpy action and still more 
lumpy follow-through prevent him from 
balancing and this is primarily the reason 
whv he IS not a fine fielder off his own 
bowling ” “He takes a fraction of a second 
longer to regain hi.s balance after the fol¬ 
low-through and this is not conducive for 
him to position himself to accept return 
catches,” adds Goel Even while conceding 
that Qadir does not toss the ball as high as a 
bowler of his type should, Goel says: 
“Where is the need for this'’ He is always on 
target, making it difficult for batsmen to 
have any respite 1 am not concerned 
whether he is the world’s best or not, but he 
will tease and torment our specialist bats¬ 
men even on our wickets ” 

Born on 15 September, 1956, Qadir says 
he IS self made as he did uot have any 
coaching when he was young. “I did not 
watch Mushtaq Mohammad and Intikhab 
Alam in action as they played most of their 
cricket in England But from the beginning, 

I liked this type of bowling and worked for 
hours at the nets, mastering line and 
length ” 

According to many cricket pundits, the 
best exponents of this art must be born 
with a leg-break on the third finger. Arthur 
Mailey, Charlie Grimmett, Bill O’Reilly, 
Richie Benaud, Subhash Gupte and a host 
of other leg-spinners were born, not made, 
they claim Qadir said that ic was a case of 
infatuation at first sight when he turned the 
ball anti-clockwise, from leg to slip. “Then I 
started working on developing the top- 
spinner, bowled with almost the same grip 
but travelling straight after pitching But 
even this was not enough for me, so 1 
decided to twist the wrist further, to obtain 
a googly.” 

Qadir was baptised in Test cricket in 
1977 against England at Lahore. But he 
went from strength to strengtn when Imran 
Khan took the reins of the Pakistan team. 
The first lesson that Imran Khan gave 
Qadir was that he had to accept triumph 
and disaster with the same equanimity. 
“Imran Khan also taught me to analyse 
each batsman individually and separately 
diagnose his tendencies and distinguish his 
prides and prejudices. I now bowl accord¬ 
ing to circumstances and situations and 
this explains why 1 am also quite useful in 
one-day matches,’’theleg-spinner explains. 
Qadir’s best performance is six for 16 
against the West Indies at Faisalabad. 
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I # Always use the correct ( 

IT mQIJi son the recommended proport 

wants to learn how to drive, 
don’t stand in his way. 

Makes 

Instead, teach him ”°Mak( 

■ m ^ M ■■■!■ Both ur 

how to do It right. 


To your son, even a second-hand scooter will be a new acquisition ~ 
something he'd be proud of and wid be of great use as a runaround. And 
it’s upto you to advise him on how to look after his two-wheeler so 
that It gives him more than simple mileage - it gives him a sense of 
value. Also, in these days of spiralling petroleum prices, teach him the 
benefits of fuel economy It will pay you dividends After all, it is probably 
you who will have to foot his petrol bills, till he starts earning. To make It 
simple, listed below are a few tips on two-wheeler care Show your son 
this advertisement and he'll get the message 
Make sure your oil makes the grade 
Always use the correct grade oil and mix the lubricant with petrol in 
the recommended proportion 

/to , a Give your air filter a Vlean'chit 

^ Kll/O 3''' ‘s the ‘dust collector’ in your 

I IV w j engine. You must clean your air filter 
\ma^\ f ''egutarly and change it after the 

Y . recommended mileage for motorcycles 

/ and scooters 

Make sure your tyres are neither under-inflated 
I nor over- 

I Make sure the air pressure in your tyre is correct 

Both under-inflation ana over-inflation of air pressure 
can have a damaging effect on tyre life And can even 
‘inflate’ your fuel bill by 5% 

Treat your two-wheeler with a gentle hand 

Go easy on the clutch, because unnecessary use will damctge your 
clutch linings and result in power loss. 

Drive at an optimum speed of 40-50 Kmph. Overspeeding is risky and 
also consumes more petrol 
The engine is the powerhouse-keep it healthy 
Take your two-wheeler to a reputed garage for regular check-ups 
Check on spark plug gap, ignition timing, contact breaker points And 
you will find that your engine also gives you fuel economy 
Fuel saving is the bonus when you care for your two-wheeler 
If you follow the handy p. — ___ 

tlf I ’ two-wheelor 

v/nij lAiiii roaiico that uniir I saving Plesse send me your 

you will realise that your | iroehnnkipi 

scooter or motorcycle will ■ '^^^^ooKiei 

perform ‘as good as new , 

for many years to come, ■ 

and you will also make a I Address___ 

welcome cut in your fuel | 

bill I - - 



Address 


W I Petroleum 

i J I Conservation 

I Research 

Lp c _r a J Association 

306, “Sethi Bhawan", 

7. Rajendra Place, New Delhi - 110 006 



Two-wheeler care 
and fuel saving. 
They go together. 
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OW 
NATURAL 
ARE HERBAL 
COSMETICS? 


The heat is on Cosmetics 
manufacturers the world 
over are rediscovering 
grandma’s beautv-tricks 
Face-packs, creams, sham¬ 
poos, lotions and unguents 
now lav claims to herbal 
inspiration Turmeric, shi- 
kakai, aritha, wheat germ, 
egg, sea weed, almonds, 
fruits, vegetables the whole 
lot, though not strictly her¬ 
bal, IS being exploited in the 
name of "natural” beauty 
aids. Synthetics and 
chemicals on the hair or 
skin are decidedly a no-no. 
The rush is on to discover 
commercially marketed 
products that highlight her¬ 
bal origins. How justified 
are these claims? How truly 
herbal are these so-called 
herbal cosmetics? Sunday 
finds out... 
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In these i iodern limes 
I’d love to be in your shoes! 
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Wouldn’t any gentleman ? 
Shoes in subtle, startling, 
scintillating shades. 

All kept shining with 
Cherry Blossom Neutral. 

Cherry Blossom Neutral— 
because there are classics 
in colour too. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM NEUTRAL The perfect shine-for every shade. 





A mla, shikakai, sandalwood, 
almond, lemon, iteem, cucum¬ 
ber, turmeric, watermelon, 
balsam, melon, gourd, khtis grass 
...cosmetics manufacturers are re¬ 
turning to nature. Chic salons experi¬ 
ment wildly with apncot scrubs; 
pioneering beauticians go ahead with 
home-made creams created out of 
cactus extracts; women's magazines 
recommend remedies that require 
regular raids of the refrigerator and 
kitchen cabinets; ayurveda promises 
miracle cures and magical treat¬ 
ments. 

The still incredibly beautiful ac¬ 
tress Leela Naidu quotes the world- 
famous dermatologist Emo Lazio 
(whose Lazio Institute was taken 
over, after the founder’s death, by 
Cheseborough Ponds IntemationaD 
when she says, “Water is the best 
moistunser ever, if it could only be 
bottled and sold, someone would 
stand to gain millions.” If not that 
dramatic, herbal cosmetics manufac¬ 
turers are doing something similar 
And, suddenly, those who scoffed at 
their grandmothers’ beauty rituals 
are buying bottles and jars of pro¬ 
ducts made from the same recijies, 
caking their faces in the latest brand 
of mud packs, soaking their elbows in 
lemon juice. The new craze is fast 
catching on. 

“Walk in and discover how beauti¬ 
ful you are,” invites the plush salon in 
Greater Kailash, New Delhi. This 
classy establishment is only one of the 
110 centres across the country set up 
by the internationally renowned cos¬ 
metologist, Shahnaz Hussain, “the 
Helena Rubinstein of India” Hussain 
products are available in Selfridges, 
London, Bioomingda.les, New York, 
and equally prestigious stores in 
Kuwait, Bahrain and Abu Dhabi 
Four million dollars worth of herbal 
cosmetics are exported by the three I 
factories which she owns—half the ' 

consignment going to the Gulf coun- | 
tries. I 

It was Shahnaz Hussain who first | 
realised and acted on the Indian 
woman’s need to return to nature for 
her beauty problems. Now Hussain 
salons have mushroomed all over the 
country—^in places as unexpected as 
Lakshman Jhoola and as remote as 
Lakhinpur Kheer. *Tn one village 
there is no electricity, but (there are) 
lanterns and a Shahnaz Hussain coun¬ 
ter,” she claims. Only recently she 
added another salon to her eidsting 
chain in Bombay—^the only difference 
being that the salon in J uhu offers 
herbal cures for “men only”. Recent- i 


ly, Shahnaz Hussain broke a 40-year- 
old cosmetics marketing record in 
Bloomingdales, New York* 
she sold herbal remedies worth 
$2,700 over the counter in just two 
hours. While participating in thp 
Orient Fair at the exclusive Al 
Khal^a department store in Kuwait, 
this remarkable lady made another 
sales coup by selling 6,000 dinars 


lions of jars of cream assisted by a 
multi-million dollar advertising cam¬ 
paign and a network of professional 
sales agents. “When I sell any of my 
45-odd products, I am selling my¬ 
self—I am selling India. For 
thousands, the name Shahnaz Hus¬ 
sain spells the magic of herbs,” pro¬ 
nounces an exultant Ms Hussain. 

Now aged 44, with almost a quar- 
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worth of cosmet 
ics at one go. 

What 18 the se 
cret of her success 
abroad? Replied 
Ms Hussain: 

“India IS synony 
mous with yoga, 
meditation 
and herbs. So when anyone picks up a 
herbal pack from any counter abroad 
they make sure it is made in India.” 
Other Indian companies, such as 
Estee Lauder and Max Factor, have 
not been as successful as they are 
faceless companies, producing mil- 


Cosmelologlats applying harbal 
face pack anadnaat) 

Shahnaz Huaaain lecturing 
atudanta at Woman's World 

ter of a century ot selling 
herbal cosmetics behind 
her, Shahnaz Hussain adm¬ 
itted that she now merely 
oversees the functioning of 
the empire she has built. Pressed 
for time » she is not able to 
personally attend to some of her 
celebrity clients, like Barbara Cart- 
land, these days. The busy lady now 
spends only one day per week work¬ 
ing with her clients in one of the 
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numerous saUm ^: - Mflia. Sh(^ 
not (‘ven f]j)(l t h' sk' to hn'liirc 
stll<le^tsf^f’^^<" ' ' EWorld, hcrin- 
U*rnat'ron;il ^t'hool. As rog'ards 

charKos of ’ p* nduots boin^ only 
partly horf»;ii M'- Hussain shrugs 
th(‘fn oil w .1 \ ou-oan’t-pleaso- 
thorn all Ion].. Hor “natural succos- 
sor" III t fa hoauty businoss is her 
ljr> voar- old daughter, Nelofar. It is 
♦ inly It) daughter that Shahnaz 
Hussain has revealed her secret for¬ 
mulaic 


B ehind one of the old and trusted 
brand names, the Butic range of 
cosmetics, is Maya Parai’kjpye. A 
chemist-tunred-boautician, Ms Para- 
njpye has almost 30 years of experi¬ 
ence in the beauty trade. After 
obtaining several diplomas from the 
renowned international School of 
Beauty and Hairdressing, she opened 
two parlours in Bombay and one in 
Pune and founded the Butic Institute 
of Beauty Therapy and Cosmetology^, 
way back in 1968. The non¬ 


am not into the beauty 
business but into cures” 


Si \mk\ y: Affair your herbal 
conmeticH were a wild Huccess, 
moHt Indian cosmetic companies 
came into this Held, Despite this, 
there are complaints about your 
products not having a 100per 
cent herbal content. Is this true? 

Siiahnaz Hussain: 1 would like 
to point out that 1 am not into the 
beauty business—but into cures. 
That is the reason why you will 
never find a single advertisement 
in the papers for Shahnaz Hus¬ 
sain. It IS only the beauty parlour 
which advertises. A doctor never 
has to attract his patients. Since 
we are in the field of natural 
cures, there is no point trying to 
compensate* natural products with 
synthetics. If a client has the 
complaint of dark circles and wo 
use synthetic almond oil, what is 
the point! The client is stuck with 
the problem. So, at any of the 
Shahnaz Hussain salons we use 
pure almond oil and ])ure extracts 
of plants. 

Have any of your products 
been put through a purity test or 
examined in a laboratory? 

Why should there be any need 
for that? My products are made in 
laboratories run by ciualified 
chemists. What some of the people 
who have gone out of their way to 
criticise me have not understood is 
.that even a natural product has to 
^have a (synthetic) base. A cream 
has to be made in a lanolin or 
vaseline base and is thereby a 
by-product of a natural product. 
For instance, for a sandalwood 
cream, you cannot use pure san¬ 
dalwood oil—it will burn the face. 
It is these things which I discuss 


in the free columns that 1 write-for 
Indian and foreign papers. If Indi¬ 
an women do not read them, the 
fault is theirs, not mine. 

How did you acquire the image 
of the charismatic cosmetologist 
all over the world? 


availability of reliable products at 
that time forced her to manufacture 
her own costnetics for use in the 
parlours. Although she began selling 
her products in bulk from 1970, it was 
only six years later that she set up a 
manufacturing unit in Pune. With the 
help of an ayurvedic physician and 
her pharmacist husband, she brought 
out a range of herbal hair and skin- 
care products. Today, there are 35 
products in the Butic range. In Botn- 
bay, besides the two parlours, Butic 
products are sold from 90 retail out¬ 
lets. She also has distributors for 
other cities. However, the turnover 
of the cosmetic-manufacturing activi¬ 
ties remains under Rs one \a\S\. As 
she says, “It is a cottage industry. 
Also, because the raw materials are 
ayurvedic-bB.sed, a large turnover is 
not feasible.” 

Ms Parar^ipye says: “It was largely 
because of my background as chemist 
and the fact that I was bred in the 
Indian culture (that sUe realised the 
goodness of natural products before 
the rest of the world). Herbal pro- 
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Shahnaz Huaaain with a clkmt 

I think I stepped into the mar¬ 
ket at a time when the average 
Indian woman was ready to take 
on someone who could give per¬ 
sonal attention to her. Eveiytime 
someone comes to me with a com¬ 
plaint, 1 examine her health and 
usually pres<?ribe a unne and stool 
test with restricted diet. This is 
something that suited families and 
is something that the West has not 
been able to ape. They have not 
been able to catch up with our 
centuries-old herbal tradition, 
which is the foundation for my 
?*ange. 

tntervlaiiiwl by RHu SaHn 


ducts are not only less toxic, but 
longer lasting. All the ingredients are 
fresh and available here (in India) in 
plenty. (But) only during the last 
four-five years has the craze for 
herbal products caught on.” Who are 
her competitors? “Mine is on such a 
small scale, I cannot even think of the 
Tatas and Singhanias as my competi¬ 
tors. Shahnaz.Hussain, perhaps, but 
she caters more to Arabs, the export 
market. “ 

Are tliC Butic products entirely 
natural? The two popular beauty kits 
for dry and oily skins, “comprising 
seven products each, are totally her¬ 
bal. All the rest I would call herbo- 
pharmaceutical. Any product which is 
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in cream/ointment form cannot bo 
purely herbal, whatever the manufac¬ 
turers say. I, as a chemist, know it*s 
j[u8t not possible. A purely herbal 
product has to be in powder or liquid 
form. To make a cold cream—or any 
other cream for that matter—you 
need a fatty acid, wax, preservatives 
(the concept of preservatives is not 
known in ayurveda) and an emulsify¬ 
ing agent, otherwise the product will 
s^arate within two days. Also, a 
purely herbal product will never 
bring on any kind of allergic reaction, 
but a herbo-pharmaceutical one 
may.” 

Maya Farapjpye is only too aware ' 
of fhe ‘con' products being peddled to 
gullible customers under the ‘herbal’ j 
label. “Several beauticians give a 
so-called herbal facial. Do they—and 
their customers—know that they 
have to give a pure oil (not a cream) 
massage, use pure juice extract a^ 
astringent? Td say 75 per cent of the | 
herbal products being sold all over 
the world today are actually herbo- 
pharmaceutical. Some German com¬ 
panies manufacture ayurvedic pro¬ 
ducts, but sell them in medicme-like 
bottles. A purely herbal product is 
brown, black or ash in colour—most 
people would hesitate to use, let alone 
buy them. So, 1 suppose manufactur¬ 
ers have to use all these tricks.” 

If the high -profile Shahnaz Hussain 
was responsible foi^ reviving herbal 
cosmetics in India, there are many 
Johnny-come-latelys who have helped 
this trend flourish. In recent months, 
the name Barbara's has captured the 
eye and, consequently, the dressing 
tables of many. The ingredients that 
the 11 products in the range boast of 
come straight from the kitchen. Cab¬ 
bage in the night cream, aw la, wethi 
and coconut milk in the hair oil, 
walnut in the hair dye...“Today 
women have no time to prepare 
home-made tried and tested recipes,” ^ 
says Pratima Naik, commercial ex¬ 
ecutive of Banj ai'a’s H erbal Prod ucts | 
Pvt. Ltd. She elaborates, “Our pro¬ 
ducts are not cosmeti cs. Th ey ari» 
beauty aids which reinforce the natu- | 
ral look in a person. And because all 
the ingredients are herbal in nature. | 
there is no damage done. These i 
home-made beauty aids are modified | 
to suit our tropical climate. They also 
take very dry, very oily and problem 
sldns into consideration. Because we 
do an in-depth study of all the ingre¬ 
dients, the products end up better 
than our grandmothers' dvdh-rmlai- 
haMi recipes.” 

This Hyderabad-based company 
was started by S.K. Laddha just 


about a year ago under the guidance 
of Mrs Badar Zaldi. The lady beauti- 
cian-cum-managing director’s know¬ 
ledge of cosmetolog>' and her Unam 
heritage made her a wizard at churn¬ 
ing out herbal products. At first, the 
company concentrated on hairrare^ 
products—hair dye, shampoo, hair 
oil—and gradually moved on to the 
skincare range. TTie products hit 
Bombay in June-July last year and 
other cities soon after (the products 
are soon to be launched in Calcutta) 

In Bombay akme, Barbara's notched 
up a total sale of Rs three lakhs in the 
first three months. Today, monthly 
sales in this city stand at around 
Rs two lakhs and the market is still 
growing. 

About comfietition, Ms Naik says 
matter-of-factly, “It’s too early for us 
I to think about that. In any ease, most 
of the other firoducts are sold at the 
parlours alone. We are the first to 
have such a wide marketing infras- 
tinicture. And, to be honest, we are 
going slow. The demand for thi* pro¬ 
ducts is quite high, and we have to 


henna shampoo? and conditioners 
have been well received, says Mrs 
Singhania. “Balsam is a herbal pro¬ 
duct—it’s got from the bark of a 
tree—but it is a Western concept. 
Henna^ ton, has become very popular 
in the West.” 

To take advantage of the rapidly 
growing market, JK Helene Curtis 
will soon expand their product range. 
They will launch the herbal powder 
hair dye on 1 April. Also in the 
pij)eline are mud packs • 

“All these products have an advan¬ 
tage over the traditional ones because 
they are so convenient to use. They 
are aimed at the modem working 
woman (or man for that matter) who 
has no time for elaborate beauty 
rituals but wh() is still con.scious of her 
appearance,” says Mrs Singhania. 

Despite the claims of cosmetics 
manufacturers that it is safest to use 
herbal cosmetics, critics feel tliat not 
all these products are truly natural. 
Mrs wSinghania says that it is the 
smaller companies, attracted to this 
line by the high demand for such 



Plush salons ars In voguo: bosuty at a prios 


cater to that demand before we can 
think of expansion.” 

J.K. Helene Curtis is one of the big 
houses to have introduced an entire, 
albeit .small, herbal range of sham¬ 
poos. Mrs Kalpana Singhania of 
J.K. Helene Curtis says, “The small 
companies have based their product 
largely on ayvrveda, many have 
ayurvedic physicians on their R&D 
staff But we, as our name suggests, 
are a modem company with a West¬ 
ern image. We cannot get into the 
‘Indian' herbal market or use Indian 
brand names. What we have done is 
to adapt the best of both worlds.” 
Helene Curtis introduced their herbal 
range in 1985. Tiara Balsam and 


goods, who at times make false claims 
and attempt to cheat gullible custom¬ 
ers. “F’or instance, there is this ‘pure 
herbal hair dye’ in the market. We 
tested this and found out that the 
essential dyeing was deme by the 
same chemical used in other dyes. 
Today, when the average consumer is 
much more aware of his rights, it is 
very important for both manufactur¬ 
ers and advertising agencies to make 
realistic claims.” Spurious claims or 
not, there is no denying that more 
and more people are wanting to look 
younger and more beautiful the her¬ 
bal way. 

RB m i i r h V Atety D M a nd 
Ranjam Kapur/Aomtey 

Photographs: Rakesh Sahai 
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Souza in 
A Soup 

F \. Sou/a, ’ ii<' “Xport 

• *in -^hockCMl 

' I in 1*1 n*l< ■ Im L h(irn(‘ with 
hh r\f-I m'i; a I 1 ol R- uan- 
' w.i rcuuntlv hon- 

u jD) rutros|H‘clivc 
I r\iiil*itloll of Ins miniurous 
work^. m Itnmliay. ('oiii- 
I cidoiil .illy. thu Pica.sso 

I V rapl'iic^- sliovv opuiiod 
! iii-ound thr saiiiu Um(‘ in 
I tlu uily Now , i‘\ (n*yfK)d\ 

! know'■ ahoul Souza’s 
; niormnirnt m1 (‘^o and how 
! ho considers hnnsoiron a 
1 par W it h t h(‘ niaslcr (Pu*as- 
I so) T}o*ru(dro, w’ii(‘n 
I '^oniooiK' ipiei'RMl, "Anni’t 
I you coininu to (h(‘ Picasso, 
opiMuiHi tliiMW'ejiinR?”, the 
' sup(‘rcihoii> Souza nalui’al- 
I 1; u‘}jlu‘d “Who’s Picas- 
I sn''’’'rho , iiu‘st loner acidly 
! p.ii-ri(‘d, ‘ Well, yon lia\’o 
coi tainiN lor.i.’otton youi* 
rel(‘renc(‘ point in a liurry, 
ha\ en’t > ou*'" I’^ir once, 

1 he L'arruloii.s Souza w^as 
I loll w ith his niout h ojuMi. ■ 


A S'rAR 
Ckusadkr 

W heriwer t here' is a 
j^ood cause there* 
seems to he aclre^si^ Shaba- 
na A/mi, She recently m- 
aii.t’urated the anti-dow’r> 
jianel of tin* Priyadai’shini 
A(*ademy and declared 
lu'rselt'lo he a “commit Ual 
anti-(l()w ry campaigner” 



A painting by Souza 


sh(‘ said, and jirornised all 
help to the “noble cause”. 
Th(* acad(*my, h(‘aded by 
Nanik Kupani, wall moti 
vate students through 
seminars. It will also en¬ 
courage* the* social boycott 
of families accepting dow¬ 
ry. W'lth the* firebrand 
Shabana at the helm, 
lUipani he)pes tei go a long 
way in their fight against 
the* “barbaric act”. ■ 


The Gift 
OF Life 

A i’ather unusual letter 
ai)p(‘aiv(l ill the 25 
Septe*mber issue of The 
7'nn(\s of India. The vvri- 
te*r, Dadarao Gawai, said 
that he would like to el on- 
ale* his kidney to a dese‘rv- 
mg jie'rsein as he did not 
finel life weirth living. Sun- 
i» \ ^ w rote* lei him at his 
village, Raheri, in Buldana 
district eif Maharashtra to 
fine I out wiiat it W'as all 
about. He promptly re*- 
plie*d anel laten* came in 



ekes out a living on 10-15 
acres of unirrigated land 
on whierh hardly anything 
gi'ows. The28-year-old 
Gavi^ai says, “1 am a frus¬ 
trated man. My life is not i 
worth extending. (Jiving 
my kidney (free of cost) to 
a worthy person will be the 
great event of my life. My e 
brothers support me and 
this feeling of dependence 
is hurt ful to me. I do not 
know the consequences of 
living with ono kidney. Jhit 
fora worthy ] arson, I’ll 
heal’ the consequences.’' 
(Jawai IS now* busy sorting 
through a dozen re- 
sj)onses—trying to select 
the most deserving person 
w'hosc* blood group match¬ 
es his. ■ 


The Art of 
Diplomacy 


T he irrepressible pain¬ 
ter Mansaram man¬ 
ages to get more than his 
fair share of publicity no 
matter where he is. On his 
annual visits to India (he 
lives and works in Cana¬ 
da), Mansaram barges into 
every magazine and news¬ 
paper office armed with his 
publicity pictures (back in 
Toronto he probably does 
the same). There is always 
someone who’s interested. 
A massive colour-spread in 
The Spectator recently fea¬ 
tured Mansaram sprawling 
across six columns. The 
article claims Mansaram’s 
experiments in xerox art 
are currently being exhi¬ 
bited in Bologna, Italy. 
Along with his art stu¬ 
dents, Mansaram is using 
xerox art to create mail- 
art—postcard-size original 
works of art that can be 
exchanged with other 
artists around the world. 
Says Mansaram, “This 
kind of thing can promote 
understanding, goodwill 
and peace between artists 
and nations.” He is plan¬ 
ning to quit teaching and 
return to India permanent¬ 
ly in a couple of yeajr-. 
s.. .that is, if he succeeds in 




P. Mansaram: publicity crazy 

buying a home in Bombay. 
He has already wTitten to 
the housing secretary, he 
says—xerox copies not in¬ 
cluded. ■ 


Home Truths 
FROM Abroad 


S ome people do not 
appear to be impressed 
by the “government that 
works”—a label the pre¬ 
sent administration likes to 
flaunt. Among them is 
Takumi Hosaki^ the 
Japanese amoassador to 
India, who regrets the “re¬ 
latively low level” of Indo- 
Japan economic interac¬ 
tion. Following Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s visit to Japan in 
November 1985, it was 
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agreed that the Japanese 
would help with four in¬ 
dustrial projects—two bil¬ 
lion yen for the Sanjay 
Gandhi Medical Institute 
in Lucknow in the first 
year and another two bil¬ 
lion in the second year, 30 
billion yen for the Assam 
gas turbine power project, 
modernisation of the Bum- 
pur steel plant which is 
presently producing only 
six lakh tonnes as against a 
capacity of one million ton¬ 
nes, and improvement of 
the Indian Railways. 



The Oberol US Ladles: a trim team 


Three delegations have 
already been sent to India 
from the Land of the Ris¬ 
ing Sun, but things are 
moving at a snail’s pace. 
Accustomed to the well- 
oiled bureaucratic machin¬ 
ery of Japan, the ambassa¬ 
dor was shocked to find 
that in India if a joint 
secretary is abroad or out 
of Delhi—as he is most of 
the time—work piles up. 
Even minor decisions are 
kept pending. In Japan, 
the bureaucrats do not 
travel as much as in India. 
It’s high time Indian 
bureaucrats t(K)k a few tips 
from Japanese officials. ■ 


she decided to join the 
peace march organised by 
the filmstar-turned-MP 
from Bombay to the Gol¬ 
den Temple in Amritsaj*. 
'The trekkers set out on 2b 
January and hope to reach 
their destination, via 
Madhya Pradesh and New 
Delhi, on 23 
April, Baisakhi 
I Day.Themar- 
A ^ chers bear 
A \ the message 
Km of lov(» and 


Walking 
TO Fame? 

T he pretty, young Priya 
Dutt is literally follow¬ 
ing father Sunil Dutt’s 
footsteps. A final year BA j 
student at I 

Sophia I 

College, ’ 1 



Priya 

^^S^oes not fear the 
^hardships on the 
Way. She says, “I 
B will acquire more 

■ I than a degree if I 

If am able to keep 

pace and reach 
’ Amritsar with my 

father.”- 

Piiya Duct; her 

f fetheidaughter 

/ ' % Courtwy. Tr»An 9 moon Despatch S Couhar 


Electronics 

Era 

T ilt' “in” \\onl thcM* 
days, a.'' Ivajn (iaiidhi 
and Ills computc'r nu ii take 
tlu* counli’V tovvavds tlu* 

21 "t ceiuiu’y, is “nifonna- 
t ion tftdniology” P»iit tlie 
same word does not fea- 
turt* in the vocabulary or7r> 
per ceiU of India’s popula¬ 
tion that still lives in eural 
areas. Worrit'd abnut iht' 
“very httlt' ct>inniunK‘at ion j 
bt‘tvN''‘eii lilt' inassf> and 
ct)m()uters”. the Compu¬ 
ter Society of India is 
gt'ariiut np t <i jiirsh l ht* 
enlir“ country into tlu* 
elt'ctronu' era rnder llie 
presKlentship of H. N 
Maliabala, the 22-year-old 
socu'ly is all s(*l tt) brulgt- 
th(' ^ap lielwt't'n thost' wdn 
travt'l in bullock carts and 
bullet-proof cars. ■ 

Polo—Tusker 
Style 

I t was polo with a differ¬ 
ence—played on 
elephants in a tiense jungle 
in the foothills of the Hima¬ 
layas in Nepal. The fifth 
World Elephant Polo Asso¬ 
ciation championship at 
Meghauly, sponsored by 
Tiger Tops Jungle Lodge, 
attracted an impressive 
line-up of teamaThe tro¬ 
phy went to the Nepal 
government’s National 
Parks team: while the chic 


Oberoi Ladies in navy blue 
and white carried off the 
“best dressed team"' 
award. ■ 

Righting 

Wrongs 

A s cases of human 
rights violations in¬ 
creased and law appeared 
to be merely ”thc' will of 
the dominant faction” (as 
Jawaharlal Nehru had once 
said), some pt'ople f(dt “the 
urgency to strike a note of I 
caution, of })rotest and of | 

constant vigilance^”. So | 

they bandecl tog<*th(*r and 
formed the Indian Peojile’s 
Human Rights C-ommis- 



Mrlnal San: a man 
with a conaciance 


sion and the Indian Peo¬ 
ple’s Human Rights Tri¬ 
bunal. Says Mrinal Sen, 
president of the Human 
Rights Oimmi ;sion, 

“What is now surfacing is 
an ugly tendency to violatt^ 
the basic norms of decen¬ 
cy. . .The need of the hour is 
to look into the issues that 
come up and put them to 
impartial investigations. ” 
The first bench of the Hu¬ 
man Rights Tribunal—con¬ 
stituted by P.S. Poti and 
T.U. Mehta, retired Chief 
Justices of the Gujarat and 
Himachal Pradesh High 
Courts—will investigate 
the legality of the police 
firing on a meeting at 
Arwal in Bihar on 19 April, 
1986. ■ 
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SHOBHAOF 



The return of 

THE NATIVES 



It’s really quite 
incredible to see 
the interaction 
between those at 
home and those 
who’ve 

descended from 
exotic foreign 
shores. There is 
an air of 
reverence, as the 
family watches 
themunpack. 
Even ordinary 
Kleenex wipes 
or a deodorant 
stick is 

converted into 
an object of 
veneration 


I • s soon as the 
I mercury begins 
^ ^•to dip in the 
, West, restless na- 
tives embark on 
) their long journey 
home. Their tickets 
' W (booked nearly an 
year in advance 
^ ^ during the off season 

discount period), 
are routed in such a way 
that even on that cheapie 
fare they can extract the 
maximum mileage, quite 
literally. A couple of 
European stopovers are 
chucked in by sharp 
travel agents, who also 
add on a few extras and 
frills in order to stay 
ahead in the cut-throat 
travel race. Meanwhile, 
eager families back home 
await the arrival of the 
prodigals and get the 
place ready for the fancy 
visitors. Sometimes an 
extra, temporary servant 
is employed to take care 
of the additional work. 
Pest control chaps are 
hastily summoned to rid 
the cramped apartments 
of cockroaches, lizards, 
ants, termites and God- 
knows-what-else. The 
jamadar is instructed to 
scrub the slimey bath¬ 
room tiles and make sure 
there is enough toilet pap¬ 
er in the closet (“Our 
daughter-in-law is used to 
it...so are the children 
...after all, they’ve been 
away for nearly five 
years now”) New cur¬ 
tains are organised for 
the bedroom, dark and 
heavy, to protect the visi¬ 
tors from the prying eyes 
of curious neighbours 
(“In America, people 
don’t stare into each 
other’s homes—our chil¬ 
dren have also become 
very conscious of their 
privacy”). Some loving 


(and possibly, thoroughly 
intimidated) parents go to 
the extent of hiring air- 
conditioners for the big 
visit, or even booking 
rooms in nearby hotels 
(“They can’t cope with 
our heat any more. The 
kids break out into a 
rash”). Others worry 
themselves into a tizzy 
over details like the abs¬ 
ence of a modern potty in 
the loo, and the frequent 
water-cuts that necessi¬ 
tate the filling up of huge, 
ugly plastic drums and 
buckets in the already 
over-crowded bathroom 
(“After the luxuries they 
are accustomed to there— 


imagine hot and cold ;*un- 
ning water throughout the 
year, even in the kitch¬ 
en—they have to put up 
with stored water in In¬ 
dia !! ”). Others, agonise 
over the food. Suddenly, 
the daily meals their chil¬ 
dren have grown sturdy 
on for the first 25 or 30 
years of their lives, are 
not good enough (“After 
living abroad, our chil¬ 
dren cannot eat our nor¬ 
mal spicey stuff. How can 
we servt‘ them plain 
boiled food?”). Breakfast 
becomes a major night¬ 
mare—id/is, sambhar, 
aloo parathas, puri bhaji 
or plain pau makhan —no- 




thing is appropriate 
enough. Family members 
run around organising 
cornflakes and oats. Ner¬ 
vous mothers take a crash 
course in fluffy omlette- 
making. Stainless thalis 
and coffee mugs are put 
away, while the college¬ 
going “smart” son is sent 
to a crockery shop to pick 
up plates, side-plates, 
placemats, napkins and 
knives and forks (“My 
daughter can manage to 
eat with her fingers, but 
my grandchildren! They 
laugh like anything when 
we eat rice and rassam in 
the usual way!”). House 
fixtures are hastily 
changed, plastic flowers 
in plastic pots hidden 
from view. Old, faded 
bedcovers are replaced 
by bright new ones. And 
growing girls are told not 
to appear around the 
house wearing saree- 
petticoats with their 
brother’s old shirts (“Go 


and get some maxis or 
housecoats...it doesn’t 
look nice. What will your 
bhabi think?”).Fresh 
domestic recruits are 
warned to watch their 
manners, refrain from 
spitting or digging the 
nose and not to snigger 
when the young children 
speak in heavily-accented 
American-English (“Ev¬ 
erybody there speak.s like 
that”). Finally, the day ar¬ 
rives The entire family is 
at the airport ga/.ing wor¬ 
riedly at the blearv-eyed, 
overloaded, overdressed 
' expats coming back to In- 
I dia to escape the ruthless 
I winter of their adopted 
land 

It’s really quite incredi¬ 
ble (also, hugely fascinat¬ 
ing) to see the interaction 
between those at home 
, and those who’ve de¬ 
scended from exotic fore- 
! ign shores. There is an air 
I of reverence, as the fami- 
I ly watches them unpack. 


Every little item acquires 
enormous curiosity value 
as it is carefully ex- 
' atnined and gushed over. 

[ Even ordinary Kleenex 
wipes or a deodorant stick 
is converted into an ob¬ 
ject of veneration. The 
; visitors are watched from 
a respectful distance, and 
the baby's disposable nap¬ 
pies are displayed to 
admiring neighbours like 
tlie eighth wonder of the 
world Every little piece 
of belonging is scruti¬ 
nised with awe and 
wonderment. And once 
the novelty value of just 
the presence of the gla¬ 
morous visitors wears 
off, then, the slightly 
pathetic reality sets in 
..the embarrassment and 
shame Ageing parents 
, feel apologetic and sheep¬ 
ish over the only way of 
; life known to them. They 
i end up making sad little 
I excuses for their 
1 “lapses”, acutely aware of 



the material shortcom¬ 
ings in their homes. Self- 
conscious about their lack 
of so-called sophistica¬ 
tion, touching in their 
over-eagerness to please 
their sons, daughters, 
grandchildren, they are 
reduced to feeling in¬ 
adequate and small...as if 
they just aren’t good 
enough any more for their 
slick and polished 
progeny. 

And what of the prog¬ 
eny themselves? That 
transformation is even 
stranger Young men and 
young women who have 
spent a major portion of 
their lives in precisely 
such a “low-tech” en¬ 
vironment, suddenly pull 
this big alienation num¬ 
ber on the old folk. It 
starts at the airport. They 
drive to their homes hold¬ 
ing their noses because 
they cannot stand the 
stench! They comment 
loudly and incessantly ab¬ 
out the dirt on the streets, 
the beggar along the road, 
the poverty that is all 
around...as if all these are 
revelations Their all-too- 
familiar parents’ home, 
where they’ve grown up, 
is dismissed as a shabby 
dump. Comparisons are 
made with their well- 
equipped condos back 
home. Acquisitions and 
facilities (totally com¬ 
monplace back in Kansas, 
or wherever) are listed 
out to awestruck listen¬ 
ers—the two-car family, 
with a yard and basement, 
children in private 
schools, a Filipino maid 
coming in twice a week to 
do the laundry and rugs, 
weekend barbecues and 
microwave ovens, 40 TV 
channels and the latest 
sound system, Thanksgiv¬ 
ing dinners and Easter pa¬ 
rades, skiing weekends 
and shopping sprees 
...who could ask for any¬ 
thing more?? Tears of 
pride shine in old, loving 
eyes...and the toilet flush 
continues to leak in the 
bathroom... 

IIIU8tratlon:8ubrotoChowdhury 




T he pull of Mataesh 
Bhatt (on the fair sex^ 
especially) is remarkably. 
Henna Mallni had onee * 
praised Bhatt sky<high but 
had to retract her state¬ 
ments when a jealous 
Dharmendra clearly made 
known his displeasure. But 
now, with her man and twp 
kids firmly in tow, Hema is 



Hema Mtalini opting for Bhatt 

confident enough to break 
away from the .sati-Hooitn 
mould and change her 
stance Hema is so earned 
away by Bhatt’s work in 
Awaarqi, that she is plan¬ 
ning another film with him 


O r time fighter Vinod 
Khanna still retains 
his strength Back in the 
field he has been giving 
sleepless nights to all thfe 
stars now eryoying the 
centrestage Mithun Chak- 
raborty, Jackie Shroff, 
even Anil Kapoor, Sumay 
Dutt and Sunny DeoL^Tos- 
sing and turning, brains 
working overtime, these 
guys are planning out 
crazy strategies to wriggle 
past the phenomenon that 
Vinod Khanna hopes to be¬ 
come Confident of suc¬ 
cess, Vinod is demanding 
his price—anything be¬ 
tween Rs 15 and Rs 20 
lakhs. (Looks like the 
‘‘magical mystery tour” to 
the ITS has had no effect on 


I Jua f (0 *0 \ f') 11 w- I I 


this, when he is yet to 
reappear on celluloid in 
front of the masses. The 
only man who refuses to be 
beaten by h^s legendary 
opponent is the modem*' 
day Hercules, Aitiitabh 
Bachdum. 











S tyling himself as 
DMK’sMGR isT, Ra- 
jemlar. He and his party 
supreme M. Karunanidhi 
hope that he will soon de¬ 
velop the charisma that 
MGR wields. No doubt, 
Rigender is very popular 
and has an impressive fan- 
following but one doubts 
I^Vj^much if he can ever 
match, let alone surpass, 
MGR's charisma. There's 
more of a chance of his 
emerging a rival to K. 
Bhagyaraj who is being 
propped up by AIADMK. 
So the actual fight is on 
between Rajender and 
Bhagyaraj. 


S outhern delight Bha- 
liuprlya has become 
the hot-shot Hindi film¬ 
star. When she comes for 
shooting in Madras, she 
constantly forgets where 
she is and breaks into Hin¬ 
di with the unit hands. She 
should thank her stars that 
there,aren't any rabid Hin- 
di-haters around. 




Blianupriya: touch of Bombay 

H eavily tied down with 
TamU films, Karthik 
has not been able to find 
time for Telugu films for a 
long time now. Not 
wishing to lose ground in 
the Telugu industry, the 
staor has presently taken 
the decision to work in, at 
^^least, two Telugu films per 
year. There are a few con¬ 
ditions, however: the films 
shc^d be good, his roles 
and the stories should be 
interesting and his co-stars 
should be beautifiii. Con- 
Bide^g the proftision of 
ootnely maidens in Andhra, 
the lait term should nqt be 
for the producers 
'IlioihlfiL ^ ^ 
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I n so short a span^ R^- 
man has picl^ up 
fluent Telugu. This is only 
an instance of his profes¬ 
sionalism. While Rahman 
will still be pushing on in 
the Malayalain film indus¬ 
try', where the story and 
ficting potential is good, he 
will be concentrating in 
Telugu films because of the 
higher rate of remunera¬ 
tion. Money and awards— 
he is planning a big haul in 
both. 


K R. Vijayii certainly 
• believes in doing 
things in a grand manner. 
When it came to daughter 
Hemlatha's wedding she 
outshone herself. The 
event was an (^\travagan- 
za. There were more than 
IS,000 guests apart from 
the horde of galecras- 
hers. The star of the 
show was M(j 1 R who 
came to the wed - 
ding and himself 
presented the 
thali w'hich was 

Madhovi a madic 
from movlaland 


tied by the bridegroom 
Prem on Hemlalha, 


T hese day s the primary 
preoccupation of most 
mini.sters in NTR’s cabinet 
is to search for a suitable 
‘Menaka’ for the movie the 
CM is making, 'i'hey have 
nothing better to do than 


push their favourites for¬ 
ward, while^NTR con¬ 
tinues-to bie evasive about 
his choice. Actresis Jtliiu* 
na, who is in the Congres- 
s(I), goes around saying: *T 
am the Menaka of AP poli¬ 
tics." Now, whether that’s 
a joke or a hint is for NTR 
and the newsmongers to 
figure out. 
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Farha: m *Monaka' In tho making 
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F arha, for , has de¬ 
cided that she would 
make the best Menaka for 
NTR’s film. She has sent 
any numbcir of feelers to 
NTR. She has even made 
open comments in inter¬ 
views that she is angling 
for the rule. But so far 
NTR does not .seem to be 
listening...or, is he? 


B een in an accident? 

Need someone to fuss 
over you? Tie the bandage? 
Provide the healing oint¬ 
ment? There’s no one bet¬ 
ter than Madhavi around 
to do just that. Madhavi 
excels in giving the first- 
aid to eager victims. Hav¬ 
ing a nurse for a mother 
has its benefits. A gal of 
many talents, that’s what 
our girl has turned out to 
be. 


N ow Revathi realises 
what a big mistake 
she made in giving up films 
and getting married, fter 
husband is always busy 
shooting and there she is 
stuck at home, whiling 
away her time doing no¬ 
thing apart from a few 
dance shows. She is so 
bored that sometimes she 
takes her car and drives 
around aimlessly. 



f 


W hile thf'K^r-ifnvines 

buzzed With I he 
latest on the Tin<i Munim- 
Anii Ambani afiair, nobody 
noticed the scrdhu snadha 
'Havoliranr havin^^ the 
time of hiw life with 
MadaitK* Tina at a recent 
party, Afl(*r co-starring in 
KatNiu/iii, Alok Nath and 


Tina Munim found them¬ 
selves vibing extraordi¬ 
narily well. Those fiery 
scenes in the erotic ambi¬ 
ence of Khajuraho did a lot 
to bring the pair in close 
contact. At the bash orga¬ 
nised by Kamigni's pro¬ 
ducer Dr Murali Manohar 
and his charming wife 
Sunanda, our Burn goad 
gentleman was busy 
wooing his gorgeous part¬ 
ner with real fervour. And 
Tina just couldn't have 
enough of his attention. 
Wonder what Mr Ambani 
has to Siiy about all this. 


O ur cricket champ Ravi 
Shastri has beaten his 
renowned colleague Sunil 
Gavaskar in the run to the 
telly box. While Gavas¬ 
kar’s ambitious cricket 



fUivI $hMtrl on th« Mlt of 
TTwf’« Crtok9t tfondoottor 


series Sunil Gavaskar 
Presents is still in the pro¬ 
duction stage, Shastri’s 
ThaVs Cricket is already 
on the air. F]vei 7 Sunday, 
at 11.15 am, the viewers 
are treated to on-the-field 
demonstrations, lectures 
on the techniques and in¬ 
tricacies of the game and 
'Howzzaf, a bonus quiz 
round-up. which reveals 
Interesting statistics and 
]i j^pn the game. Though 



Alok Noth and Tina: hot scan# 

the poker-faced Shastri 
has proved to be rather 
disappointing as an anchor¬ 
man. scriptwriter Bharat 
Savur claims that the 
series is a trendsetter. 


T he camera pans the pic¬ 
turesque locales of 
Vaderai village and focuses 
on the simple fisherfolk. 
singing the paeans of the 
all-powerful Samudra De- 
vta...Ashwini Bhave. Raju 
Govilkar and Ajay Phanse- 
kar, under the direction of 
Dayal Nihalani, deliver 
their very best in Phanish- 
warnath Renu’s Pratik- 
slm. With Pmtchlight, a 
story from Pumea district 
of Bihar and Pratiksha, a 
story by Pandarinath Ta- 
more, the popular tele¬ 
series Ek Kahan i once 
again invades the small 
screen. The series, based 
on short stories from diffe¬ 


rent parts of India, had 
collected laurels when it 
was telecast last year. Be¬ 
sides reaching the number 
tw’o position in the popu¬ 
larity charts, Ek Kahani 
had managed to bag four 
awards in the RAPA 
Awards for Excellence 
function. 

These included the 
best producer trophy 
and the best director tro¬ 
phy for the episode Ollipo 
(Gujarati). Manju and Jyot 
Singh are soon to present 
us with a bouquet of spec¬ 
tacular stories like Shuhh 
Chintak (Kutchi), Pitra- 
paksha (Braj). The Better 
Mo (English), Gokul 
(Malwani) and Within the 
Jaws of Death (Nepali). 


H ollywood movies in 
Bollywood style— 
that’s the latest craze in 
video parlours in Bombay. 
Sounds bizarre? But it is a 



fact that you can now 
watch Gregory Peck con¬ 
versing in fluent, shudh 
Hindi. Gone are the days of 
sub-titles. Over a dozen hit 
English films have been 
cleverly dubbed in Hindi. 

For instance, Mackenna*s 
Gold has been translated 
into Mastan Ka So7ta. 


D ame Fortune has not ’ 
deserted ex- 

phenomenon Rajesh Khan- ! 
na, after all. His teleserial 
Aadha Sach Aadha Jhooth 
has finally been approved 
by the Mandi House bos-‘ ^ 
ses. Naturally Tina 
Munim, who was supposed,,, 
to play a major role in the 
sitcom, has broken off all.,,, 
links with Mr Khanna’s . 
venture. Even Khanna 
will act only if his presence " 
is essential. Veteran TV 
celebrities like Shafi In- ^ 
amdar, Archana Puran 
Singh and Satish Shah are 
being approached for roles. • 
According to Jimmy Nirula 
(whose wife Kusum is the 
co-producer). ‘The serial 
will be based on popular 
idioms and lepndary 
fables and win commence ^ 
shooting from February."' " 
The pilot episode of Aadha 
I Sac/i will be based on the 
fable of‘Crying Wolf. 

Tarun Kumar Mathur, who 
was associated with the 
of KabanGaye 
Woh lfogt has been put4n 
charge of direction, 

P«CliillMiye 
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ARIES (15 April—14 May) 

There will be a lot of financal 
problems this week spew'd 
as little as possible Oitior 
wise, the stars are favoui- 
able Some of those who are employed m 
government departments will be promoted 
The period is also good for love and 
matrimonial affairs But your health miahi 
deteriorate The domestic front will rerndm 
peaceful Avoid pleasure trips 
Good dates: 19. 20 and 2i 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4, and 0 
Favourable direction: West 



LEO (15 Auqust—14 Septem¬ 
ber); A io! of pood lu‘. ^ tcd 
you The LOin.nq weeks will 
be rewMijTKi for siudentf 
BusmessrTier’ W'l! he ohs* i > 
clinch 0 lucral've deal fdores*>,c^'siis w |i 
discovi’r rfiot tfiey are lO ihe pood of 

those in authority Acnid Ihe ci'nipuny >1 
duteous people Lrher^ nuiy not hnrui 
good new'S Do no! taKt- any nsk ut tmaoi, a' 
malters 

Good dales, lo 1 / un i 
Lucky niimJ/ers / and 8 
Favourable direction i usi 




TAURUS (15 May—14 June) 

VIRGO (15 September—14 ! 



You will be successful on un 

October) mu wiH tu* ubu- w. | 



fronts If you have children ' joW V, 

1 execute most of voui fjiuns ! 

\ v\a 


they will do well in their ex f 

aminations Businessn^ien jc \] 

and wm tfie pru'se of tfinse 
wb(.i matter to ytuj 1 motiuna* j ' 




who are looking for partners rnay fmd one 
this week You are advised to ut'lise all the 
opportunities that come youi way Finan 
cially you will be better oft All of you 
especially those above 50 should be care¬ 
ful about your fiealth 
Good dates: U3, 18 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: Nortfi east 

GEMINI (15 June—14 July) 

This IS a good time tor loveis 
it you want to get married you 
can go ahead witfi your 
plans Artists and sportsmeri 
will achieve their goals during tfn^ 
period You might inherit some wealfh bui 
you are advised not to be extravagant Do 
not indulge in speculative ventures Fdo- 
tessionals should avoid arguments with 
their superiors 
Good dates: 15, 16 and 19 
Lucky numbers 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction: South 

CANCER (15 July—14 August) 

For you the time is not right 
for matrimonial affairs Nor is 
It right for any speculative 
ventures Your efforts may 
prove fruitful this week Personal problems 
will continue to worry you You cannot 
expect any help from friends and relatives, 
and many of them will criticise you You are 
advised to make plans for the future as the 
stars will soon turn favourable 
Good dates: 16. 17 and 20. 
lucky numbers: 1. 5, and 6 
Favourable direction: North-west 




probloms that nave been pidaumu v m wll 
he ev(M E'mploypes die likely tu r)('t 
pnjmctinn.s vou» .dmt>Uions dud enlhii 
s’-e,ri will help ytuj But be caieliji wlien 
dcdlitiq wilt I d new friend 7 fie demeciir 
front Will renidin poncetul 
Good dates: ib 20 dnd 21 
Lucky numbers: i 2 and 6 
Favourable direction; North west 

LIBRA (15 October-l4 
November) An unexpected 
jouinov towams ir»e (.*nd of 
ttie week may not bring any 
luck You are advised to be 
careful while deahnej wilh people of th(i 
opposite s(’x Lawsuits may (,duse you 
anxiety and you may fiave to seek ihr; help 
of elders However, some financial gams 
rire on the cards You will be able to repay 
some of your debts if any 
Good dates; 15, 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers; 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 

SCORPIO (15 November—14 
December) This week you will 
suffer financial losses and 
you must avoid borrowing 
from others One of your 
close friends may let you done All of you 
especially businessmen should be careful 
while signing any contract Professionals 
should guard againsi their enemies Post¬ 
pone plans for marriage if any Social 
engagements will keep you busy 
Good dates; 17, 16 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 3 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 


Kind 
wfu) 
liiTie 
g(M , 



SAGinARIUS (15 December— 
14 January) Stellar influences 
make this an extremely lucky 
t'lnc for you Some of you 
■nigfit make some money 
th'ougti unexpected snuic'os Business 
men and pnifessionais w'il make a steady 
puigiesv Shidenis wit' do wt'll ;f they use 
then oppodunitK's Lovf^'s l an qe ahead 
w th thi' i niatiuHH' plans I he duinost'C 
trnrii will fic t'oac » lu: 

Good dates 15 to anvi i 
Lucky numbers. 4, 6 eu) h 
F avourable direciiun; vv<* .i 

CAPRICORN (15 January—14 
February) You wdi huvc' to 
mobilise all your lesouic'es tc' 
get ov(‘r financial problems 
Avoid sfiecailations of any 
Tfie flour is not auspicious for loverF j 
diucjid avoid misumlnistandings The 
s (jf'od employees wfio rn-gfit 
ptf^nioliori A pu'asure tnp is iri the 
nttinq liul u c lose rcMal've rnirjht fall sick and 
ups(‘t your plans 
Good dales- IB id anci 20 
Lucky numbers 3. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction. South 

AQUARIUS. (15 February—14 
March) Tins week rTiosi of 
your efforts will be? fruitful 
Artists and sportsmen will do 
particularly well If you have 
chiidrtm ttiey will be a sourer* of joy You 
Will make some financial gams but do nc.)! 
t>e exiravagant Lovers can go afieari with 
tfieir plans for marriage TfrO:.r' above the 
age of 40 should be careful alioul Ifieii 
health 

Good dates; ih, la and 21 

Lucky numbers; 1 4 anrj n 
Favourable direction: North 

PISCES (15 March—14 April) A 

good time is ahead for politi¬ 
cians and doctors But all of 
you should hr> careful while 
dealing with friends and rela 
tives In fact, a close friend may bo tfie 
cause of your downfall. Businessmen are 
advised not to go m tor new investments 
The lime is not ripe for settling legal 
disputes Lovers will find that their parents 
are extremely compromising 
Good dates: 16. 17 ond 21 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 




Star Partners: Capricorn—Taurus 


While the Capricorn man is sociable it is very difficult to gauge him It is only after his relationship with the woman matures that she 
will be able to understand him. The man will be intelligent, ambitious and have the tendency to dominate others But he will want to 
share the Taurus woman's interests and ideas The two will understand each other's feelings and sense of humour. Both need a lot 
of affection and a stable and secure home life. The man’s inability to express fnmself might confuse the woman but she will gradually 

realise that he can only be understood by his actions 
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(;ULHAK(;A headman j 
has hrcij ' ‘ i un- j 

opr>(»M'(l u'Kallurw^/// i 
fhfl/f(in< In '' iij Afzalpur ' 
fiifnK I fi) ) i'fppa Ijaksh(‘t‘ i 

I \ m 1 < r-Mi'rrss( f) w ho 
Jh-cI ,n r*" 1 1’^“ 

1 ijj'jkmI u, ! ijt ntandaf j)(in- 

(Ititif,*!. UijiiK.'- to thf* ro- 
(.lljccr. When the 
oltu r! w I’eporledly told 
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that Lakslietly is no more, 
he IS said to have deman- 
lied the death certitiwte. 
As it was not jirodiieed, he 
aeei'ptcMl the nomination. 
And after the withdrawal 
of tin* otht‘r candidat es, 
meludin^^^ a danata I'arty 
iiommt‘e, Laksht‘lty was 
declared I'leeled -hfdjati 
h\vf)K fd S. Ivajamani) 


, SKHOKIv tIo}>al Patwa, a | 
I local sho])kei't>(‘i, is 
i amazed to learn that his , 
I wife is expecting aji^am ; 

even though both of them | 
I v\e]*e sterilised. Patwa, 78, | 

I had been sterilised at the j 
district hospital six years ! 
I a^o. A year and a half later I 
i his w ife Radhabai con- 
i c(*ived. Pathological inves- 
! tigations confirmed that 
, Pat w a was still fertile. 

: Suhseciuently, Radhabai 
1 underwent abdominal 
I tiibectomy at the same 
; hospital. The couple was 
I shocked w’hen a gynaeco- 
! legist confirmed last De¬ 
cember that Radhabai was 
lUTgnent. The medical 
community here is as 
shocked as the couple. “It 
is absolutely unusual and 


unthinkable as abdominal 
tubectomy never fails,” 
said a doctor .—Free Press 
Journal (Mohini Devi) 


MADURAI; It was a con¬ 
vocation with a difference. 
The venue w^as the (\mtral 
Prison here where twT) life 
convicts, dressed in the 
typical convocation attire 
of flowing black robes and 
caps, received their de- 
gi’ees from the vice- 
chancellor, Dr S. Krishnas- 
warny. Kesavan, serving a 
life term for murder, re¬ 
ceived his masters degree 
and Anthony Das, another 
lifer, got his BA degrree. 
They also received diplo¬ 
mas in (jandhian 
thought!— The Hindnstan 
Tunes (Rashid Nomani) 


PUNE: While the polict* 
and other organisations 
are dismay(*d over the re¬ 
turn of Rajneesh to Pune, 
scores of haw^kers have 
w'elcomed him with open 
arms. The city’s economy 
is bound to be affected, 
even as the jiosh Koregaon 
Ashram regains momen¬ 


tum with the activities of 
himdreds of Rajneeahites. 
Besides the haw^kers, it i s 
the auto-rikshaw’ drivers 
w^ho expect lucrative busi¬ 
ness from Rajneesh’s fore- 
' ign desciples, often charg- 
j ing Rs J (>0 for a short trip. 

I Restaurants too are going 
: m for redecorations, hop- 
! ing t o cash in on the once 
I 

: , _ --t: 

, iAjtLCOM;? i 





great Rajneesh boom. 
House rents in the city are 
also expected to go up 
since some ashramites are 
ready to pay exorbitant 
rent to the owners— Blitz 
(C.S. Loganathan) 


HAPPENINGS 


• SIGNED: Indd-Pak Pact to defiise tension on 
the common international border 

• AWARDED: The first Indira Gandhi 
international award for peace^ disarmament and 
development to Parliamentarians for Global 
Actiottj a New York-based organisation 

• AWARDED: The 44th annual Golden Globe 
award to Platoon^ a film on US Army infantrymen 
in Vietnam 

• APPOINTED: Umashankar Dikshit, as head of 
a committee to probe the enrolment of “bogus” 
members in the Congress(I) 

• APPOINTED: Moliammed Ali Samater, as the 
Somalia Prime I^iniste^ 

• RESIGNED: Subrata Mukheijee, West Bengal 
Pradesh Congressd), senior general secretary, in 
protest against the objections raised by a 
secretariat member to Mr Mukheijee’s statement 
pledging unqualified support to the Youth 
Congress and the INTUC 

• RESIGNED: CIA director William E. Casey, 
after surgery for a brain tumour 

• DIED: Aiistair Maclean, thriller writer, of heart 
Mure, at Munidi 


LUCKNOW: Police offi¬ 
cials of Kanpur were 
thrown into jitters w’hen a 
police sub-inspector sent a 
wireless message to the 
control room saying that 
the Indian cricket captain, 
Kapil Dev, had been 
w^hisked aw^ay by tw'o sus¬ 
pected terrorists in a car. 
Kapil Dev w^as seen going 
out of the hotel, where the 
team w^as stay in j?, in the 
company of two Sikhs. The 
sub-inspector on security 
duty at the hotel suspected 
foul play and immediately 
contacted the control room 
so that an alert was sound¬ 
ed. Panicky senior police 
officials started scanning 
the streets in search of the 
white car in which Kapii 
Dev w as supposed to have 
gone. A ^ border posts 
w ere sealed and police 
pickets stationed at 



strategic points to inter¬ 
cept the alleged “kidnap¬ 
pers”. It w^as only when 
the Indian vice-captain 
Ravi Shastri returned to 
the hotel late at night and 
informed the security offi¬ 
cials that Kapil Dev had 
gone to meet a fi ieiid at 
Sw^aroopnagar who had in¬ 
vited him for dinner that 
the policemen heaved a 
sigh of relief. Soon after¬ 
wards, a beaming Kapil 
Dev returned to the hotel 
accompanied by the same 
two friends .—The Times 
of IndiaiCharuta Sham- 
bharkar) 
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CHESS 


Walter Arencibia of Cuba produced a major 
upset by winning the 1986 world junior 
championship in Gausdal, Norway. The 
championship was won on tie-break from 
Norwegian grandmaster Simen Agdestein. 
the clear pre-tournament favourite 
The Grunfeld Defence may have taken a 
pasting in the Karpov-Kasparov encounters, 
but Arencibia demonstrates its virtues at a 
less rarefied level in this game 
White Lamoureaux Black Arencibia 
Grunfeld Defence Gausdal 1986 

1 P-Q4 K-KB3 2 P-0B4 P-KN3 

3 I^M}B3P-04 4 ^-B3 B^N2 

5 B-N5 N-K5 6 PxP NxB 

7 NxN P-K4'> 

Ari unusual and brave gambit continuation 
Normal here is 7 P-K3 regaining the pawn, 
while the gambit P 0B3 is also known 

8 N-B3 PxP 9 NxP P-QB4 





When I look through bridge magazines and 
the iBPA BuHetin, I often think That’s an 
interesting deal I can use it’, but unless I 
rriake a written note at the time it soon goes 
out of my mind Hugh Kelsey is more 
mettiodical Thus he has a great store of fine 
hands, many of which he analyses in Bridge 
Wizardry (Methuen, £895) F^ersonally. I 
think it would have been wise to cut down on 
some of the complicated deals to which he 
devotes several pages and to concentrate on 
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Arencibia 
(Black) 
to move 


Lamour¬ 

eaux 

(White) 


10 N-B3 P-0N4:? 

Another very aggressive thrusl It 11 NxP 
BxNP threatening Q R: t 

11 <H)2 0-0 12 NxP H~Q2 

13 R-Ul 


Unwisely trying to make sure that he keeps 
everything The move P K3 was long 
overdue 


BRIDGE 


those that have a clear instrurtional point 
such as 


Dealer Norlti 
4b A I (. 

4P A K / ■! 
♦ AK 
4^ A {) f, S 


♦ 2 

^10 86 4 
♦ J 10 4 
4tJ98 74 


N 

W E 
S 

4b K ^ / 4 
♦ 9 H 6 3 


Game al! 


#0 10 KS I 

4PJ9 

♦ Q / ’ 

^ 10 I 


South plays in 6N7 and West leads the 
jack of diarnoiids Declarer come* to narid 
with the king of clubs and leads a spade to 
the jack and queen It is easy to see now that 
South will make three tricks in spades and 


>5 14^3 14 P-K3 R-Nl 

15 _ 

_ DIAGRAM _ 

15 .. RxP! 16 OxR N-^5 

17 0-B2 BxN 4 18 fM?2 Q*QP 

19 B-g3^ 

A fatal mistake in a poor position After 19 
P-B3 BxN^ 20 RxB NxR 21 QxN Q-K4 Black 
IS much better but the game continues 

19 BxNt 20 K-Bl 

If 20 RxB NxR 21 QxN R Ql 2? K K2 P- B5 

20 B B4 21 BxN BxB 


22 RxB Q-B3 
24 K-Kl BxR 
26 O K5 (> K5 


23 Q-B3 BxPt 
25 P KR4 B B6 
2 7 Resigns 


MICHAEL STEAN 

(Uv .MTrtn<)ent*>nl v*iUi T/vm Viscfwfri 


Will arrive at a twelfth trick by sijuee/ing West 
in hearts and clubs 

Nothing of much interest then^ vou niay 
think Ah, but suppose tas^ der line*, to win 
with the queen of spades When Hugh says 
that 99 plavers out of a ICX) would have 
taken the queen, he is underesiiniating Still, 
it’s obviously the right play liefendr-rs are 
well schooled in refusing to win with ai <‘S and 
kings when this will assist the derlarer's 
timing, and this position is just the samr^ 

However, there is jnother extellenf pom! 
in ttie deal Say that East ducks the sjiade 
and declarer continues with the are tmding 
the distribution, he ducks the next spadf' to 
improve his timing So fast leads a fourth 
spade West can spare a diamond. l>uf now 
the dummy is sauee/ed' 

TERENCE REESE 

(Ov iirmtiyomont with fha oottffrviin 


QUESTIONS 

1 . In Kerala, what is pava/ koothul 

2. What was called “Operation God 
Save the Queen"? 

3 . If someone has had “lunch with the 
Borgias" what can have happened to 
him”? 

4. If the character George Smiley is the 
creation of the author John Le Carre 
and James Bond of Ian Fleming, 
whose creation is Blackford Oakes, a 
CIA agent, whose “beat" is East 
Germany and Hungary? 

5. What did The Englishman in 1074 
call the "great shoe question"? 

6 . Who is the former world heavyweight 
boxing champion Mohammed All's 
guru? 

7. Whom did the composer Franz List 


QUIZ 


describe as "tne most poetic of musi¬ 
cians"? 

8 What do the following have in com¬ 
mon Lewis Paine, Mary Suratt, 
George Atzernot and David Herold? 

9 . The pleura is a kind of a thin mem¬ 
brane found in the human body. 
Where? 

10. If someone was fond of “smel'ing the 
footlights" what kind of person was 
he? 

11 . Which two test cricketers are nick¬ 
named the “Fitzwillian twins"? 

1 2. Which actress was described by Bri¬ 
gitte Bardot as "Her highness the 
frigidiare"? 

13. How IS the cricketer W.H. Rajput 
better known as? 


-eteu uijseAA Xl 
A||e>| eoBJO zi 


pjopto 'eBoi 

-joo uJBiijiN^z)!^ ujoq S! eq esneoeq 

SpU0UJp3 l!Md PUB UMO) LueijjiMziy 

ujojj SI eq esneoeq ‘uooAog 4009 ' i j, 
sAejd 6 uiqo)e/v\ jo puoj eq pinoM ejH 0 1 
sbuni eqi *6 

ujooun oieqejqy jii>t o) buuidsuoo 
joj qieep oj peouejuds qjqm Aeqi q 

peqnqos J0|0cl zubjj i 

peuJLueqoy^ 9 

sjepuBS jBdi lujed 6uijee/v\ sbm 
eq esneoeq uinesny^ ueipuj aqj 6uuei 
-ue UJOJJ pejueAajd sbm jbBbsbApia ’9 
jp Aei>jong lubijji/w p 
-peuosiod ueeq OAeq pjnoM en 'G 
ouinby uozbjoq juepisejcj 
MOjqjjdAO oj SJ 80 IJJ 0 Aujjb Aq jojd eqi z 

Ajjaddnd jo ujjoj v i 
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CROSSWORD m >i 



ACROSS: 

1 Foresight attained before branch of study'? (10) 

6 Digging too!, not necessarily for a potato* (4) 

9 Need ^00 pence, oddly enough, for reliance (10) 

10 Tiers c/ fights'? (4) 

I ^2 Nuisance I gave one, a student, bringing plague, perhaps 

' ( 12 ) 

I 15 Spanish region has conjunction with a learner, and one m the 
I States (9) 


17 Negatives reverse around unit for bulb—the edible variQly., , 
(5) ’ ' 

18. Precise former part of play. (5) 

19 Reckon too high on top of Basie, e g (9) 

20 Before and aftW devious roues'? That’s absurd* ( 12 ) 

24 Whoa* This could contain a swear-word (4) 

25 Chief inner material for taking hard drugs, apparently. (10) 
26. Done away, we hear, with this famous actress (4) 

27 Allusions necessary for job, perhaps (10) Z 

DOWN: 

1 Legumes found in marine schools'? Not really. (4) 

I 2 Oriental agent to observe. (4) 

3 Annulment of ecclesiastic law about prison room at one (12) 

4 Eastern opening reveals a happening (5) 

5 Coat leech roughly, twisted spirally "(9) 

7 Support It with debts—it’s favourable. (10) 

8 Confused aliens in appointment take away the salt* (10) 

11 At home to cheat on point*ess clues, 1 have been indetermin¬ 
ate ( 12 ) 

13 Liquid evidence produced by oilskin, eg (10) 

14 Lying next to a formal coat, with agreement about money on 
fifty ( 10 ) 

16 Brief acknowledgement found on the radio, perhaps (5-4) ^ 

21 Space foi shooting practice in the kitchen, apparently (5) 

22 Element found in topaz, in case of emergency (4) 

23 A long time taken by decapitated earnings. (4) 

Solution to Crossword No.32 

ACROSS: 1 Dehydrated 6 ScufTj 9 F=»eriscopic 10 Omen 12 Tranquillity 15 Breadline 
I 17 Utter IB A.sset 19 Penitence 20 Infanticidal 24 Epic 25 Fanaticism 26 Yogi 27 
Designates 

D0WN:1 Dupe 2 Hire 3 Discrediting 4 Acorn 5 Epicurean 7 Committing 8 
Moneyordcf 11 Illustration 13 Abrasively 14 Versifying 16 Implicate 21 Iraqi 22 Mint 
23 Imps 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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HEGDE- 

GANDHI 

BHAIBHAI 

M r Ramakrishna 
Flegde, Karnataka 
chief minister and leader 
of the Janata Party, con¬ 
tinues to remain an enig¬ 
ma. Though he compared 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi to Tugh- 
laq, the Prime Minister 
has not given up the idea 
of drawing the reluctant 
opposition leader into the 
Congress(I). Nor has Mr 
Hegde given up the idea 
of making his contribu¬ 
tion on the national stage 
While it has been the 
practice in recent years 
to disqualify tableaux of 
non-Congress(I)-ruled 
states from participating 
in the Republic Day para¬ 
de in New Delhi, this year 
the Karnataka tableau 
was not only selected but 
also won the second prize. 
The silver trophy for its 
tableau-cum-folk dance, 
Somana Kunitha, was pre¬ 
sented by Mr Gandhi him¬ 
self. 

None could detect the 
degree of reciprocity on 
the part of Mr Hegde 
when he told the AICC(S) 
session in New Delhi on 3 
February, in his capacity 
as a “fraternal delegate”, 
that he did not find any 
ideological differences 
between the Congress(I) 
and the opposition par- i 
ties. What distinguished ' 
the opposition parties was ' 
the “pride and pre- ! 
judices” of its ambitious 
leaders. Even the election 
manifestos of parties 
were almost similar The ; 
only difference w^as in the 
order of priority (»f prog- 
rammes to be im- i 
plemented. Hegde’s mes- 
sage was clear and sim- ; 
pie. What difference does 
it make if he joins the , 
Congress(I) and helps 
speed up implementation 
of the-programmes? 
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Jayaraman: speakathon 


WAXING 

ELOQUENT 

I 

r S.K Jayaraman. a i 
primary school drop¬ 
out who had fathered six 
children and supports 
them by rolling c igars in 
Cuddalore. is determined 
to get into* the C'ruuvirss 
Book oj World Ha ords i 
Not given to erudition or 
eloquence, last Septem , 
her he spoke continiKjusly I 
for 165 hours oniv to find 
out that an Australian, 
Hugh Porter, had already 
bettered his record by 
speaking non-stop for 168 I 




hours and 15 minutes. 

Encouraged by the dis¬ 
trict collector. Mr R.C 
Panda, with aii aid of Ks ] 
20,000 to deveifip }i ks j 
“spcakariioir’ taient, Mr | 
Javaraman began a 200 j 
hour non-stop talk m Mad ' 
ras on Februai'v Sealed I 
on a bundle ol fre.shly cut 
grass which was changed : 
every feu hours the 
grass IS supposed to 
absorb his hod> heat 
and chewing ginger to 
keep his tongue meust, he 
waxed eloquent on di¬ 
verse topics, scrupulou.^ 

Iv avoiding politics, reh 
gion nr any controvei sial ' 
issue and vet managing to i 
keep his floaniig aiidi ! 
ences spellbound 


PARTY FOR 
SONS-IN-LAW 

T he ruling Telugu I)e 
sani in Andlu a l*radesh 
has been dc • cubed as a 
"sons in'lav\ parl\'”, be¬ 
cause two of tile snns in¬ 
law of Its loiindcu-leader 
N I\ama Kafr dominale 
It At \’ Ki ishna Kan, 
APCC'l' gep/*r.il secret- , 
arv, has come nul with the I 
.startling revelation that j 
one more son in-lau nf | 
the chief ministei has j 
)nined the haiuivvagnn ( 
Mi Kama Ka(/s enneern | 
for llie liealth and welb ; 
being of the 'lelugu pen- ; 
t)Ie made him introduce I 
t h e V' a r u n a V a h i n i 
scheme under which 
arrack (country liquor; 
Cf)uld be sold only m sea- | 
led bottles The contract ; 
for siipfilvmg empty hot 
lies was given to his 
yfiungest son m-law who 
buys them fiorn rarnil 
Nadu, where arrack ho: 
rling units have been 
closed down from J Janu¬ 
ary, at 30 paise per bottle 
and ,^ells them to Varuna , 
V'ahmi units in Andhra | 
Pradc*sh at the govern¬ 
ment rate of Rs 2 30 
According to Mr Krishna ' 


Rao, the deal would rake 
m a monthly *one 
crore rupees for the 
youngest snn-m law. 

EXTINGUISHED 
DIPLOMAT I 

T here is no dearth of 
speculation on the 
causes beliind the .sacking 
ot .A P V’enkaleswaraii as 
loreign secretary Relax 
mg at his alma mater, ihe 
Madras ('hnstian College, j 
Madras, which is celeb ; 
rating its 1 50t h | 
anniversary, the disimg I 
lushed diplomat made ! 
light of his fall by calling : 
himsell ail "extinguished" I 
diplcunal j 

According to those who j 
knew Mr X'enkateswaran | 
inlimately from Ins stu¬ 
dent da vs in Madras 
(diristian ( ollege, Tam- 
baram, the villamof the 
piece IS not l^ikistan or 
America, is made out by 
I lie rnedni. but Sn Lanka 
President ,J R Javewai- 
dene ne\ er look kindly to 
a I'amil heading tlu: fore¬ 
ign oflice a! a time when 
the i^olicy Idanrnrig C(mh 
mittee ol the (Jovernrnent 



Venkateswaran 


of India was headed hy 
another Tamil, Mr G. 
Parthasarathy. Both the 
Tamils are out now^ which 
should make Mr Jayew'ar- 
dene happy But will that 
bring a solution to the 
vexed ethnic problem in 
Sri Lanka any nearer? 
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THE 

PRESIDENT’S 

OPTIONS 


W ill Zl\]l 

v\ ho IS known 
!ft f»L‘ iintiappv with thn 
po\ rrnini‘111 's c'lni'if ica 
; tKJiis on tilt' Postal Hill, 

' lakf tht' extreme slej) of 
; s(‘iuliim till' Hill hack lor 
i ruvolinf! h^ Parhanient 
untit'r Aitich' 111 ol the 
, ( onstilnlionAccording 
; to the pt .'i|)L*vinc, the 
Pifsidcnt IS hkcl\ to re- 
I lust' to sipn the Ihll and 
I vet not send U back under 
^ Article Jll Keason his 
; advisers teel ihat Ai'ticle 
I 111 wa^ envisaped before 
j the Anti Delection Pill 
; came into hemp piohibit 
: inp Ml', from \otinp 
I a pa I list 'lie partv whip In 
I the present scenario, a 
1 party whip can stall the 
' President's moves on the 
I Pill 'riie slaleniate con 
i tinuos. 


CRICKET 

DIPLOMACY 

W hen did Pakistan's 
President /la iil Hag 
send I e e I e r s t li a t h e 
wanted to watch the In 
dm-Pakistan Vest match" 

! It was when war hvsteria 
had pnpped New Delhi 
and Islamabad and Prime 
Minister Kajiv (iaiulhi 
had pi\en up charpe of 
the defence portfolio and 
inducted \'.P Sinph to 
that department LtAien 
wSafdar Putt, president of 
the Board of Control foi 
I Ci'tcket in Pakistan, tel- 
phoned former union 
I minister N.KP Salve on 
I 25 Januarv to convey 
i President '^aa’s regiiest. 

I Mr Salve, who is chair- 
I man of the organisinp 
committee for the Re- 
liance World Cup cricket, 
spoke to the Prime Mmis- 

I 



Salve: future diplomat? 


ter and pot the nod. With 
the invitation in hand, 
Salve went to Karachi to 
attend the preparatory' 
mectinp fiir the World 
Cup President Zia w'as in 
Kuwait w'hen the Indian 
delegation r e a c h e d 
Karachi The forma! m 
vital ion from the BCCI 
(Board of Control for 
Cricket in India) was 
lumded ovei to Safdar 
Pjiitl As a reciprocal pes- 
t u rL. President Z la 
uffered his iiersonal air¬ 
craft to Salve's family fur 
iravelhnp inside Pakis^ 
Tan (Salve's wife be- 
lonps to Karachi and had 
accompanied him alonp 
with some »’elatives) 
Amonp the places visited 
by the Salv e family as the 
President's puests was 
Moheniodaro Will Salve 
be used in future Indo 
Pakistan talks'' 


THERM’S CUP 
OF TEA 

T he lormei loreipu 
minister, Diriesh 
! Smph, w'ho is now back m 


the limehpht as a politi¬ 
cian receiving the Prime 
Minister’s attention was 
in for a setback on 31 
January when the PM’s 
scheduled programe was 
suddenly changed due to 
the visit by the Pakistani 
delegation led by Abdus 
Sattar Kajiv Gandhi was 
to visit Dinesh Singh’s 
h o m e t o w' n in Uttar 
Pradesh which 'was part 
of Singh’s former prince¬ 
ly state, Kalakankar) on 
31 January in connection 
with the anniversary 
celebrations of a journal 
called Hindosihau, which 
had been tounded by 
Singh's grandfather in 
1886 original prog¬ 

ramme was for a three- 
hour visit In the new 
programme, the PM’s 
lunch at Singh’s palace 
w as cancelled Vhe palace 
of Kalakankar, situated 
on the banks of the (ian- 
ga, had earlier rucei'ed 
Mahatma (Gandhi and 
Jawahai'lal Ncliru Had 
Kaiiv tiaridhi skipped 
Diiu'sh ."^ingh's home, 
ihen speculation v/ould 
have started. A seasoned 
politician, Dinesh Singh 


I did not take up the issue 
till the eleventh hour—he 
I politely walked up to Ra- 
I jiv Gandhi when the PM 
I reached Kalakankar and 
! asked him if he would 
I agree to have a cup of tea 
at the palace. Rajiv Gan- 
[ dhi readily agreed. The 
opponents of Dinesh 
j Singh, were checkmated. 

NEW 

PASTURES? 

When, young Rajan 
Jaitly, was appointed 
managing director of the 
I Indian Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (ITDC) 
there were high expecta¬ 
tions. Jait!; who came 
into the top post from a 
relatively junior rank in a 
private sector company, 
has not been able to give a 
new image to the com¬ 
pany, which now seems to 
have lost the govern¬ 
ment’s confidence, if the 
recent decision to use the 
services of the private 
sector Taj group for host¬ 
ing foreign dignitaries is 
any indication Under 
Jaitly, Akbar Hotel was 
closed dowr. and handed 
over to the foreign office 
to be used as an office 
I block. After the dignitar¬ 
ies for the Africa Fund 
, summit w'ere put up at the 
' Taj Palace Hotel by the 
I protocol division of the 
I foreign office, the minis¬ 
ter for tourism, Mufti 
Mohammad Syed decided 
' to look into the affairs of 
the ITDC Accompanied 
I by Jaitly he toured the 
! ITDC hotels in Delhi on 31 
January The spate of 
complaints from the 
guests unnerved the 
, minister This, how'cver, 
does not seem to harm 
Jaitly, whose name is 
being bandied about in 
I the civil aviation minis- 
I try’s corridors by a 
j powerful lobby for the 
post of managing director 
I of Indian Airlines. 
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MV. More than just 

a scxKiter. A status 
^mbol among 

twoA^edeis. 


It isn't for nothing that people 
who distinguish true value set the 
NV apart I torn the ordinary. 

A superb combination of world- 
class know how, advanced features 
and unmistakably superior styling, 
the NV is one scooter that appeals 
to the fine taste of the quality¬ 
conscious scooter buyer 

In every detail! 

No other scooter Is built to 
such tried and tested worid 
standards. 

loday. no other scooter than 
the NV has been so painstakingly 
researched upon, feature by feature, 
to meet world-class standards of 
stability, safety, riding comfort and 
durability 

Discover the NV value today! 

So, before you invest your 
hard-earned money in any other 
scooter, see the LML Vespa 150 NV 

Feel its distinct difference. 



For the scooter buyer who 
understands better value-for-money, 
the NV stands way ahead of the rest. 
As a fine investment. 


Compare its outstanding features 
think about the lasting value- 
for-money It otters 

You'll agree, among all 
scooters, here s the only one that 
stands apart. 

As a true symbol of your status. 



In our tncKtion of meetmg specific 
customerneeds, the NV comes in a 
3-gear model too-the NVSTRIDENTi 


‘v«spa. 

150 
NV , ^ 


Vespa Car Company Limited A joint venture of Jp* Lohia Machines Limited and Piaggio of Italy 
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TOE PRIESTS 

Will it be back to square one in Punjab? 
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And the engines 
rely on 

YEZDFs years of 
experience! 

^ ! ikh niv»(oi^\v k-s on ilu nud \Un\ niou'onihe dnming 
hoard Ami now aM/niduii s cm'ii wnvJ' 

Ideal la\xr (liuiiaUM Lid siaK\aih ol India ^ n^o wheelei 
indusirvi<'i acjihaer olaceniun Iniikleven single VK/DI 
engine h\ in:\tshallii-.- iliegaiiiiii ot lesoiitLes ai llieii eomniancl 

lliglmaliiireengineeiMg lnno\an\eK\ l> Peftniiname 
01 lenred tlesign Indigenous ^ji^i disnK and 

adajMs ihe tiiuM ot loieign knowhi, ,^p^| c^xjHTienees and 
[e\elationsol posinve leedhaLk 

Behind e\en YKZDI i'sO u engine rhai avi'fs an 
evtraordinarN aehievenient - like the hang glick 
(hoii vinds of unsung leats i )f ever\da\ e\i eilenee 

And a trulv thriiimie conipan\ to uhoni the sk\ s 

71»r 'Cobea 2W powrrrdiugggUdcr ti manuhcrurrd Mtfd aurkeird ^ Rtf 


IDEAL JAWA (INDIA) PVT. LTD. 

Mysore 570 020 


Svnitaia, KMBuayF.O., Via O o a c a amnri , Ni 


Tama Nadu. 
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BITS AND BYTES 


T Ih- t'n\ t‘i siory, T/u‘ 

( uh up I I 
I‘Vhniar\' (is .i I me in 
(le|>lh slijily on iht* f^oin^s 
on at various k‘vels ol the 
eomputei'isaluin pioeess 
llial India is uiulerponH’ 
at present llietu ioi’ 
possil^ihlV IS not tolalK 
I iiled out heeause ol i!k' 
human lactoi hi^hmd a 
eoinjniler s v\oi'kiuj.; I he 
had earliet* eom 
rnentt'd. m relal ion in the 
Star W'ai s [u oui amrne. 
that the .k lion aiul work 
of one e mpulei has tf> he 
monitor .-d h\ anolhei 
computei III laet. this 
pnneipk' should he ap 
plied to ollu‘1 seetors 
where in i\c\]\ eoniputer- 
isatUMi IS hemp carried 
out l\ei>laune a^e old 
manual s\ sieins hm ried 
l\' h\ L oinpulei s, how e\ - 
er. \^nllkl i esull m me\ it 
able (nnj)iietilion 
/ .s Ufi 

■ ( (uninitei teeliniilo|.:v 
has unne In India al a 
hi’eak nei k speetl I lad it 
l)ecn applied m a phased 
mannei so inan\' ju’nh 
k*ms eniild iiol ha\ e 
arisen !i n. true that liuii 
ans, suK I ninsi are pool, 
dream ol huiKlnu: castles 
m the an w ith the hel]i ol 
computers i lu' co\ er 
slor\ pi esents 11 ;dil\ m a 
eon eel perspec 1 1 \ e 
rulhlihl ( rhusll 
i\lU u!Ui 


ON THE ROAD TO 
DISASTER 

he manaLiemeni ol ilie 
t u leiil PaiKU Mills. 
Amlai. is threatenum the 
poor uorkei s nt BhatuiM. 


I u iio had reported on the 
walei' pollution (Slow 
poru)nin^, 2,S—-31 Janu¬ 
ary ) 1 he manaf'ement 
wants those workers who 
lia\ e been mentioned m 
the article to siihmil a 
contradictory statement, 
which they are not willinj^ 
to do 

li P ShantHp 
iicncra! sa n^tai v, O? lern 
Paper Mrlls lAilmur^ thnon, 
ArriluL Shahdol (M 
■ There were two ^ood 
Iriends rei)resentnm two 
dialectical ^u’oups One 
was (iandhip who stood 
for the ideal villa^^K* lile, 
the other, (i O Hirla, who 
stood for wanton indust 
rial dev elopment to he 
lU’ecise, capitalism I’riey 
t|uarreled on many issues 
hut nevei’ dril tt‘d apart 
Today. Ilie same ^^roups 
exist the vulla^ers and 
the industrialists d’he 
articlearnplv' illustrates 
how the industrial boom 
IS hecomiim nature's 
bane, leopardism^^ eeolo 
^ical harmony Tven in 
countries like the OSSK, 
whicli boasts of industrial 
planmnp n^’t merely on a 
pro!It making basis, inci¬ 
dents like llie C hernobyl 
disaster happen The 
moor point !s will we 
embrace v illa^t‘ lile and 
thereby save the earth or 
leav e it to tlie capitalists’ 
sell ish mteresTs to exploit 
nature" 

1'P B \atfihua\ 

CaU utta 


WANTED: SANE 
POLITICIANS, 
SANER 
PATRIOTS 

T he arlK'le i Siuaul and 
fury, ds M daiuiarv ) 
pi "\ ided a detailed ui 
'‘ii'hl mlo the pI'ow uip 
milu uicv oi the Muslim 
leadci ship. A section of 
the leadei sfup, comt>i is 
m^i Sv ed .sh. iliabuddm 
and sev oral ')ihei s. went 
berserk and iirped the 
Muslim eommimii V to 


' boycott the Republic Day 
celebrations ov er the 
Babari Maspd issue On 
the eye of tlie Republic 
Day, howev ei, Shahabud- 
dm withdrew las appeal, 
His stunt pro', e- (hal in¬ 
stead ot domp pofid. he is 
onlv’ hai miiip the in¬ 
terests of the Muslim 
commuuiiy The whole 
al I'aii -melt ol a cheap 
inihlicity pimniick, The 
Muslim (unmurnty has 
not latjped behind in con 
tnbulinp to Mie freedom 
and deyelopnemt cd’ India 
Hence they simply did 
not hav e any reaso n to 
boycott the Repubh Day 
celebrations 
Ripvir Cdcwai 
Ciilciiltii 



Syed Shahabuddtn 


■ d'he situation is realty 
alarniinp and somellimp 
has to be done about it 
Strict measures ha ye to 
be talvcii il the unity and 
intepriiy ol the country is 
threatened --w hether by 
11 Indus. Muslims or 
Sikh> All jirobiems in- 
cliidm;^ the Hahari Masjid 
issue should he soiv ed 
amicably. Takmp a con- 
IroiilatiouiSt stand will 
only lead to yiolence, It 
this is not possible, all 
religious places should be 
converted into social vvel- 
tare mst iiutions and the 
eommunal parties ban¬ 
ned .\boye all. the nation¬ 
al leaders should laeKlc 
the issues vv ith an open 
mind and w ider v isibn 
They shi^uld not work for 
their own persoiicd gains 



I v^'hich vv ill lead to the col- 
! lapse of the country’s 
morale. 

Raicsh ^ahay. 

Jniiniri Telai)ffa (Bihar) 

■ It seems that some 
people do not 

want to be with the 
mainstream of the coun¬ 
try The\ are not in¬ 
terested m settling their 
griev ances through 
peaceful means They 
have been misled by 
separatist forces who 
want ?(,' luit the imity and 
mtegnlv of the country in 
clanger. 

Aditya !)uba\\ Kanpur 

® The luMiefUs, priv ileges 
and (aciliTies enjoyed by 
the Muslims in India are 
iK't enjoyed by the Mus¬ 
lims in P.aKistan and 
Bangladesi . Even today, 
Muslims iiom Bang¬ 
ladesh and Pakistan pre¬ 
fer to cross the borders 
and live in India in peace 
andhai’inony The Mus¬ 
lim leaders should restore 
commimal harmony and 
never incite their follow¬ 
ers to indulge in anti¬ 
national activities 
Bhupen Bose', 

Jani^^hcdpui 

■ I low can a government, | 
which is regarded by peo- : 
pie as the guai'dian of the ; 
country, remain silent I 
vvlien a leadei of national ' 
standing calls lor boycott ! 
of one of the most sacred 
days ol the nation*'' Syed 
Shahabuiidin’s atrocious 
appeal can onlv signify a 
trium])li ol‘ secessionist 
forces \(iaction was 
taken against him No 
wonder the honesty of the 
politicians in power is in 
doubt. 

Nirmalya Das, 

Guwahali 

' ■ Rajiv (iandhi’s handling 
of the Shah Bano case and 
the Muslim Women's Bill 
was an open invitation for 
the rise of Muslim mih- 
, lancy and as such there is 
no element of surprise in 
! the phenomenon, 
j K.S. Rarnesli, j 

i Madurai _j 
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TANTRUMS AT 
THETOP 

I t IS hi^lilv LintortLiiuite 
that the I'M ol ihc 
largest dt'mocracy is un- 
*ablc to conduct Inniself in 
a inannei' befitting his 
, status and responsibili¬ 
ties (Stu?/ Ihh k in (Uiy,cr, 
1— 7 Ftdu'uary : t'erhaps. 

I he IS I rust rated afler 
' realising that there is a lot 
ofdifterence between 
sett mg a target aiui 
' achieving It He should 
i understand that the entire 
system in liuiia is corrupt 
I and the re!no\ ai of a l ew' 
VenKateswai ans will cei 
tainh' not help in achie\ 
me, his ovei ambitious 
elficienc\ targets His 
rrratK and nninalure be 
ha\ lour is ^eltlng a bad 
pr eredcut - 
( Kan i' o/dccp Sin^ii, 

, A'cii Ih ihi 

' ■ J aKva\^^ tliiUight that 
, Hajix' 1 Jandln w ,as a nice 
; and gentlt gu\ lUit af¬ 
ter I cad wig the article I 
. hau to change \n\ opin 
I i(>n H is lu ash and in- 
.sulting w ays are unbe- 
, coining ol a Prime 
Minister MrChandh) 

' should reniembet that 
I the vast amount ofpow 
ei he enjo\ s is to guide? 
his sitborJinates, not to 
I insult them 
; Dinuhifijay Piitrrn 
, Bhnhojn i'war 

■ It is regrettable that the 
Prime Minister chose the 
i press conlerence to give 
vent to Ins discoritenl- 
I ment at the bureaucracy, 

: by publicly bruising the 
I image of an able and re 
i specied civil servant like 
i A P Venkateswaran One 
can understand the 
anguish of the VM 
) regarding the snail paced 
; system, but openly speak- 
I mg against highly re- 
j spected off icials is surely 
j not the solution In the 
I best tradition of democra¬ 
cy, the Prime Minister 
could have avoided the 
furore, had he acted in the 


j conventional manner by 
' transferring the foreign 
; secretary or repnmand- 
I ing him in private The 
morale of the civil service 
has already plummeted 
and a demoralised civil 
service is hardly what the 
country needs at present 
The Prime Minister, it is 
hoped, will find alterna- 
ti\ e methods of impro' 

\ mg this slow-mo\ ing 
system of ours, and up¬ 
hold the dignitv and pre 
stigeol theaugus* office 
like Ills predecessors 
S Su/)ru;?cup’(/n, 
Banyalatr 


! fearless' (25—31 Janu- 
’ ary) He attempted to 
play down his achieve- 
nients w hich of course 
need no mention d'he 
plus-point of his pei'sonab 
iiv has been lu> 
trememioiis sense of 
humour Hut w hat struck 
me the most w as (ia\ as 
kar's dream b»r his son "I 
h(tpe he v\ ill end up a 
good, happ\, coiU(‘n!ed 
human being, ” Sunn\ h.is 
revealed tin* seiisiti\ e jiul 
human suli^ of Ins pm’so 

Util It \ 

Javshu'i. iinnnaj, 
Hvilrraluuf 


: EXPRESS 
i DESIRE 



AruP Shourio 


■ I'he Prime Minister 
perhaps thinks that the 
civil servants are not en¬ 
titled to either good 
wages oi dignity ft is a 
showdown between the 
‘admuinsiration cult’ and 
the ‘scientific temper’ 
One cannot get away 
from the fact that our 
civil ser\ ants are neith¬ 
er civil nor servants and 
do not vibe with the peo¬ 
ple. The ‘imperial’ ser 
vice has had il.'^ da\’ 

Cr I /)’S’oncn, 

Hongo/orc 


BEHIND THE 
MYTH 

uml Gavaskar 
emerged as a candid 
and forthright person in 
his interview', 'By no 
means can I be labelled 


■ The inler\'ie\^ w^is uii\ 
line in ilie sense il liis 
closed the pel sonal side 
ol Siinil Maiiohai ( wO as 
kar 1 he legeiidai \ hats 
man'^ w riting prowt^ss 
has been well established 
h\' now but manv did ik it 
know about Ins ieai of 
dogs I le nai < att d the 
'Hotham inchlenl’ w ilh a 
toneli of humoui W'e tin, 
cover him as j diw (»ted 
son I who spends Ins spai e 
time wMh Ins parents), 
af feetlonalc lather ' w ho 
IS pi ejiared to gn.'e 100 
per cen! I reedom to his 
onl\ son Kohan in choo.s 
mg his careen and a 
level headt'd [ler.son eai 
mg fbi human values 
(W'ho takes the trouble 
replying to his fanmail 
himselfj Ciavaskai is 
really great 
V N Narayanusieatnv, 
Madras 
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T he r.dui n o! Ai un 
Shorn le to Iht InJa^ai 
!■ ino'.t sui pj n 
nig f/Ao'/f II 1 
rl.muai \ ' t )ne ookl new 
ei M) 'M!e s w litfesi d) tsirn 
irnonUK' 1 ho* he w <’uId 
e V t [i:uJt!t I i'(un, Io I liL' 

IA /'reo. ond 1 eUl'IK’it tl 
( lOtMlk.t w,l fcl ‘ (- nu/cf! ol 
hn. kei ing wii-1 lusti 1 luirti 
ht*U\ t'tMi 'lie o fAUnllv 
surpi isiiig, uus his tk‘Ci 
sum to lom / hi 7 an- s of 
ImlLL K Iiu h n. ikj! uip 
pOSlul to t>'Kl .bit u 

‘crusudn’ li^e liiin I le 
W'us not Ins old sell uf let 
his j);n ting \\ ith i In /. \ 

/)/(',ss Shoiiiu'uii'l 
(ioenkn ui e mudL‘ f o, euv h 
Ollier both at i sli oiig 
w'liled, coiti'iigeod.s and 
upright 11 wus wise on 
their put I lo burv tht* 

licitclud W(‘heoiii!'\ 

wekome 7\r un ^ShoutJe s 
decision to gnn the / A 
prt'ss g! oiip which ;s ihe 
right p! e fot u J)er- fui 

like him 

Srrnta R (,iittna. 

Bokarn ' ihfua > 

■ 'fhe iiUtM V lew w "h Tor 
lilal Jam refleued his 
egoism cund Ins siianunl 
relations with A run 
Shou^ae As a reader of 
The Times of Indue I was 
lianlly aw ar t' of tlie exi^l 
ence of Mr Shonne. dur 
mg his stint thei'e He did 
not make.! rnatk as ihe 
executive editor f)i I'he 
Tunes of India 
S.N Saraswathi, 

Hassan (Karnatakai 
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N ;hjl r\rv\ stM'iniis ■ ■■■■■ ■ 

.jDi! t'\i)rrifrK’t*d col * ■ ■■■i ■ 

111 the country h;is 
vvDitt’ii oil Kuii\’ (xaiullii 
, as 11 rosponsibK adolcs ■ ' 

ccnl (I’allaiir V'enkates 
vvaraii) oi doepiv cunning (for the shift of 
\' P Mnphs fu' iinahle to understand reality 
(lor file u'lnie of asking* why Pakistan had 
div isions on I he border and attack-ready 
lank tlivisions neai the vulnerable areas 
across («uidaspui, etc.) or nastily author- 
itanan (no one knows quite how, hut it 
sounds a qood tiling to call him anyway), 
this inipei tnient column simply cannot re¬ 
sist llu' itunplalion of examining lusl what 
each Prime Minister was dmnp at around 
the compiiraide time m their administra¬ 
tions in Mie last 20 years December, .lanu- 
ar\ and l elauary And so to bef»m then 
with Mis Indira Clandhi who first became 
Prime Minister m January 1%6 aftei de- 
i featint^ Morar.ii IJesai m the Congress Par- 
hanu'ntar\ Part\ elections ysiich things 
used to lake place m those remote limes) 

i t was on the lust ot December of i 

tliai Mr^ liidiiM (iandhi and Congress , 

, piesultaii Kamar.ii Nadar agreed that the 
next pariv duet would be S Nijalm^appa, 
e\en as a li' id 0;ipesilion land it had the 
qualit\’ luiie power and credibility to be ^ 
triib li\ul > w as makinc home minister Y R _ 
C’ha\ ail’s hie miscuihle in Parliament hir 
Dharma X’lra’s a.bitiaiw dismissal ol the "" 
Aiov Mukheriie ;,;o\crnment m West Ben- __ 
^al and the installation ot the PC (ihosh 
I mmistrv Just the memoiw ot these events 
I should be sulfiLieiit to resuscitate all the 
I events, not to mention the editorials, that 
follow ed liv the se\ enth, Ni)alinqappa had “ 
' been elected alter (iul/arilal Nanda, S K , 
I Paul and llanumanlhana withdrew- 
Almost immedialelx Mrs (hmdhi set in 
motion her operation to take control of the - 
I part-and, of course, no one noticed it : 

I And so when on the 2()ih ol Decembe*' j 
' government look the decision to end the — 
pnvilef»es and privy purses t)f the princes, 
evei None missed the point, if the national ’ 
press (all then owned or influenced hy the -- 
rip, 111 w'inp) could have pot its way, Mrs _ 
(iandhi would have had to resign just for 
this great “betrayal”. And equally, the fu- - 
: ture was not very visible to many people 
! when the “Young Turks” demanded at least 
j^alf the seats in the Congress Working 


The THIRD YEAR 
SYNDROME 


Congress part y 
pr oble ms in 
19 68-69 w ere 
t he lea st of 

_ Indira 

_ Gandhi’s 

worries. The 

f amine w as _ 

draining scant 
_ resources... 
The Language 

_ Bill was 

tearing the 
north apart 


south... In 
Mah aras htra, 
the Shiv Sena 
was on the rise 


Committee on 6 January 
at the Hyderabad session 
of the parly Nijalingappa 
did not oblige them when 
■■■ he announced his 13- 

memher working commit¬ 
tee on 18 January. Instead he actually 
dropped Nanda tor being partisan to Mrs 
Gandhi The Prime Minister had got her 
due come uppance, said the commentators 

But part\ problems were the least of the 
Prime Minister’s worries The famine was 
draining scant resources and the govern¬ 
ment had to defer the Fourth Plan to 1969. 
the PM had to assuage leftists, how'ever, by 
assuring them that the planning process 
was not being abandoned And the lan¬ 
guage Bill was tearing the north apart from 
the south. Hindi fanatics attacked south¬ 
erners and government property, including 
power stations (this was the greening of 
Ra.) Narain, Madhu Limaye, Karpoori Tha- 
kur and in Bombay, George Fernandes, a 
leadership which kept the Samyukta Social¬ 
ist Party a force even after the passing 
away of the mentor. Dr Ram Manohar 
Ixihia). In Maharashtra, the Shiv Sena was 
on the rise and hundreds were injured in 
the demonstrations for “Sampoorna” 
Maharashtra When the Language Bill was 
passed on 16 December home minister 
Chavan actually admitted that it was unfair 
to the non-Hindi speaking people, and Mad¬ 
ras blevv up The Congress kept bungling in 
Bengal, and eventually w-hat everyone 
knew had to be fornicilly admitted on 9 
February that the P C. Ghosh ministry did 
not have a maiorily in the Assembly. But 
Bengal is already in flames w ith the United 
Front agitation on the streets picking up 
increasing momentum, and the Congress 
infighting reaching record proportions 
with state chief P.C. Chiinder openly 
attacking the Delhi leadership. The anti- 
Hindi agitation spread to Bangalore; and 
perhaps" the only day of no news during the 
period was when the newspapers and news 
agencies went on a 24-hour token strike to 
protest the non-implementation of the wage 
board awards 

Mrs Gandhi's only relief was the fact that 
the Opposition was even worse than the 
Congress, a situation that has not changed 
much ini two decades. Karpoori Thakur’s 
defection in Bihar lead to the toppling of 
the Mahamaya Prasad Sinha ministry 
(Mahamaya Babu passed away on 12 Febru- 
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ary, while this column was being written), 
and Bihar’s politics degenerated from the 
farcical to the totally absurd. The event 
made that old chestnut about “efc din ka 
badshah'" come true: the government of 
Satish Prasad Singh, of the Soshit Dal was 
sworn in on 28 January and lasted till the 
30th. Mr Satish Singh left politics to try his 
luck as an actor in Hindi films; he lasted 
even less than a day there. 

I And in DP, by 17 December chief minis- 
I ter C'liaran Singh had already resigned 
; twice, and been “persuaded” by the satraps 
I to continue On 1 February, he resigned 
I again On the 4th, he resigned yet again. On 
8 February, he “postponed” his resignation. 

I On 17 February, Charan Singh actually 
I resigned. 

I On 17 February Pakistani troops began 
I massing on the Kutch border. Was there a 
j game which Mrs Gandhi was playing to 
I distinct attention from the tremendous 
, problems besetting lier'-* Acharya Kripalani 
liad already said that the situation was 
: worse than \'.ar.. 

On 4 January, Ayub Khan had said that he 
wanted peace and friendship with India. On 
I the 5th Mrs Gandhi replied that she was 
; even ready for a summit. But by thelOlh 
I India was sending Moscow a message that 
I Pakistan did not seem keen on maintaining 
I the Tashkent spirit, and this sentiment w'as 
I reinforced during, the lOO-minute talks 
between Mrs Gandhi and Kosygin on 27 
January during the latter’s six day state 
visit 

On February, an international tribunal 
I had decided in favour of India over the 
! disputed 3,500 square miles of the Rann 
' claimed by Pakistan—but more than two 
I days earlier Pak troops had begun massing 
j on the Kutch border On the 20th former 
I foreign minister M.C Chagla surprised the 
Rajya Sabha by saying that the award need 
' not be binding on India, but on the 23rd the 
i government accepts the findings of the 
I award On the 24th, reports appear in the 
I papers that Pakistan may retaliate by 
I flooding the Rann to make it inaccessible... 

I Does It all sound very familiar? 
j Pei haps the only decision of that time 
which flowered into an achievement was 
the one releasing Sheikh Aodullah—that 
W'as the Id gift Mrs Gandhi gave the Sheikh. 

And the other bit of good news for Mrs 
Gandhi was that her son married a^21-year- 
old Italian, Sonia Maino, on 25 February 

1972-73 

On the 3rd of December the leaders of the 
Gorkha League demanded the inclusion of 
Nepali in the eighth schedule of .the Con¬ 
stitution. This was just a day ;flfter the 
Plains Tribal Council of Assam had 
announced a movement for a 'separate 
Udaychal to be carved out of Assam. On the 
3rd too, India suggested Lahore nr Islama- 



OnJJ _ 

January, 1973 

Mrs Gandhi _ 

made one of 

_///c ^'Orst 

mistakes o f her 
career: when 

site ordered _ 

t he Co ngress _ 
chief ministers 
to take over _ 

the whol esa le _ 

trade of wheat. 
This wa s an 
attempt in state 

spciali^ _ 

which was to 
go horribly 



bad as the venue for a meeting between 
Generals Manekshaw and Tikka Khan to so 
rt out a disputed area called Thako Chak, 
about 3.5 square miles only but on the 
Indian side of the international border. And 
on the third too, the government was forced 
to set aside Rs 200 crores (rather more 
money then than now) for food imports to 
tide over yet another food crisis. 

By the seventh, India and Pakistan had 
resolved their differences over the line of 
actual control in Jammu and Kashmir, but 
Bihar and Bengal had nol found an answer 
to the sharing of tlie Dainodar waters. 

But real trouble was brewing elsewhere. 
Chief inimsfer Narasinih.i Rao of Andhra 
Pradesh found that his deputy chief minis¬ 
ter along with eighi other ministers had 
sought permission from the C’ongress pres¬ 
ident S 1) Sharma to quit the government 
because they did nol agree w'ith Mrs (ran- 
dhi’s formula to solve the Telengana agila- 
tion, and In* P December they had submit¬ 
ted their resignations and were demanding 
statehood l(.r Telengana. Mrs (Jandhi’s for¬ 
mula, the Mulki Rules Bill, was deferred by 
the Lok Sabha speakei-, such was the extent 
of the revolt against her By the 20th, the 
Congress had spin in Andhra with the 
former deputy duel minister B V Subba 
Reddy becoming president of the new'ly- 
formed Andhra C'ongress. 

In rhe meanwhile K.C Pant, then minis¬ 
ter of state for home, w'us trying hard to 
douse the linguistic fires raging across 
Assam. 

The C'ongress session in C alcutta in the 
last week of the year did not bring Mrs 
Gandhi much comfort, despite her wishes, 
Chandra Shekhar had to be placed in the 
working committee becaus<‘ it was ol>vious ! 
that if he decided !(* contest he would win. i 
(Mrs Gandhi chose the visit to C'alcutta to I 
lay the foundation of the Metro, ihtMi esti¬ 
mated to cost only Rs 140 crores) And 
Congress members freely criticised the 
party leadership -which. after the 1971 
elections and the Bangladesh victory, 
amounted to little more than Mi s Gandhi— 
at the session Peojile had begun dying in 
Telengana for a separate state i)y the 
year-end, even as another minister res¬ 
igned from the state government* by the 
third of January the army had to be called 
out, and by the fifth it w'as forced to take 
over the power stations in that stale,thanks 
to a strike. 

In Bengal, of course the Naxalite prob¬ 
lem was at Its height, and it seemed that 
this terrorism, which had driven industry 
away and turned Calcutta in»o a ghost city 
after dark would never end Naxalites were 
striking all over the country in 71 and 72. 

And on 13 January, Mrs Gandhi made one 
of the worst mistakes of her career; when 
she ordered the Congress chief ministers to 
take over the wholesale trade of wheat. 
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This was an att - .pt in state socialism 
which was to pn n i ribly wronj^. and take 
the job ot' J) P I 'liar 
Hy P Jaiiiicnv, Narasiinha Rao was 
forced to rc.s*t:ir and President's Rule 
came Hut (he [people kept coinirif^ out, and 
dyin^^ in police finnK- Sixteen Congress 
MPs sent then' resignations, while from 
Assam chief minister Sarat Sinha was sum¬ 
moned for urgent consultations over the 
language problems. There was a reshuffle 
on *4 February to change the home minister- 
Unia Shankar Dixil got the job, while 1) K. 
Barooah came in to appease Assam. 

The Opposition had begun to scent a 
change in the air—rising prices were 
washing off the glamour of the Bangladesh 
victory and domestic discontent was taking 
Its toll. On 11 February, Bijii Patnaik had a 
long discussion in Calcutta about the 
chances of forming a left-oriented anti- 
Congress national front 
The person he discussed this with was 
the person who was offered the leadership 
of this I roni: Jayaprakash Narayan. JP said 
no to leadership, and yes to moral support. 

By 17 February, a day after the Andhra 
High ( ourt had found the Mulki Rule 
unconstitutional, Mrs Gandhi was saying 
that she would step down only w'hen she 
completed her task and not under pressure. 
How quickly the limes had changed... 
Once again the only bit of good news 
came from Kashmir, on the 12th of January 
the ban on the Plebiscite Front was lifted to 
pave the way for the eventual return of 
Sheikh Abdullah to democratic politics. It 
was slow, very slow but there was a Kash¬ 
mir policy in operation 


1978-79 

In the December of the second year of 
their power, Prime Minister Morarp Desai 
and his self-proclaimed Sardar Patel des¬ 
troyed the fragile unity of their party. 
After their behaviour the fall of the govern¬ 
ment was only a matter of lime. 

In an explosive show of determination— 
not seen before that, and certainly never 
after—Morarji Desai had dropped Charan 
Singh and Raj Narain from his government 

With the professional faith-healers who 
so crowded the Janata ranks now getting 
into the act, the great efforts at a dramatic 
rapproachement between the two old men 
who haled each other with a rare passion 
began. A meeting between the two was 
arranged for 11 am of 4 December. 

In those days Charan Singh had his I- 
know-more-than-you smile permanently 
pasted on when he spoke to journalists. 
Near the door of the Prime Minister’s 
house, he turned to lensmen busy clicking 
away this pseudo-historic scene and asked: 
“Do you have any camera which can photo¬ 
graph my thinking?” 




fi 
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By the first 
week of 
February ’ 79 , 
t he dominoes 
began _ 
toppling, 
starting with 


There was depth in those words which 
became evident only in July. 

But after that meeting the supporters of 
Charan Singh and Raj Narain openly be¬ 
haved as the old BLD (Bhartiya Lok Dal), 
though they were theoretically with the 
Janata. Morarji Desai refused at that meet¬ 
ing to pay the price for renewed harmony. 
When a journalist told him on the 9th that 
Charan Singh was now saying he would not 
consider rejoining the cabinet Morarji re¬ 
plied with a very cryptic, “So whatC’ In the 
meanwhile the Raj Naram crusade was on 
at full blast. He would travel anywhere m 
the country, and in th(»se headv days he was 
invited everywhere. 

The hero of Rae Bareli and the great 
health minister of Janata was calling Delhi 
a “cockpit of corruption” and had set up an 
investigating team to expose his own party 
leaders In the meanwhile the Charan 
group decided to celebrate their leader's 
77th birthday with a kisan rally which 
would shake Morarji. The farmers duly 
reached Delhi in time for the 23rd Decem¬ 
ber rally, with Charan Singh :omplaining to 
them that his departure from the govern¬ 
ment was really an expulsion because he 
was voicing the demands of the farmers. 

Two of the best ministers of the govern¬ 
ment, L.K Advani and George Fernandes, 
were so depressed that they sent in their 
resignations to Morarji because these two 
old men were destroying the party by their 
public squabbling. 

As if all this was not enough to depress 
the nation, education minister Pratap Ch:in- 
di .1 Chunder informed the Lok Sabha on the 
19th that there would soon be total prohibi¬ 
tion in the country. 

The next day, however, saw one of the 
worst mistakes of Morarji Desai. I’he Lok 
Sabha expelled Mrs Indira Gandhi (who 
had been elected by a huge majority from 
Chikmagalur on 6 November) from the 
house and sent her, along with R.K. Dha- 
wan and D. Sen (former chief of CBl) to jail 
till the end of the session. If by dropping 
Charan Singh Morai i, had destroyed his 
government, by victimising Mrs Gandhi 
and denying the will of the people of 
Chikmagalur, he bad now ensured her vic¬ 
tory in the next general election. Mrs 


the _ 

government of 
Ram Naresh 
Yadav in Uttar 


uanam came oui oi f mar jail on December 
26 a m^tyr and a heroine. Talks on the 
reunification of the Congress began with 
Swaran Singh And all the Janata leaders 
could do was sulk about whether they 
should attend the national executive meel- 


Pradesh. 

16 February^ 
Yadav had^ 
gone 


ing or not...As if the people cared one way 
or another any more. 

And those were only the mistakes of 
December. 

Mrs Gjjipdhi proved her point by winning, 
handsomely, all the three Lok Sabha by- 
elections from Andhra in January even as 
the situation kept getting from bad to 
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worse: bankmen were on strike, armed 
Nagas were murdering Assamese, a 
rapeseed oil controversy had rocked the 
Bihar government, Navfd Godrej was stab¬ 
bed to death, Pondicherry erupted against a 
proposal to merge it with I'amil Nadu... 

And then Morarji committed an unex¬ 
pected volte faceby taking Charan Smgh as 
his finance minister and deputy Prime 
Minister on 24th January. Far front appeas 
ing the ambitious farmer, this only spurred 
him to set his second plan into operation, he 
now began sabotaging Morarji from within 
By the first week of February the domi¬ 
noes began toppling, starting with the gov¬ 
ernment of Ram Naresh Yadav in Dttar 
Pradesh, with the dana Sangh group taking 
the lead in trying to destabilise him (every¬ 
one had given up the Janata identity by 
now). By 16 February, Yadav had gone.. 
On 26 February, a sessions judge con¬ 
victed V.C. Shukla and Sanjay (iandhi in 
the Kissa Kursi Ka case. Hut before the 
appeal could find a re.solution, the walls of 
the Janata fortress would come tumbling 
down. 


1981-82 

On 7 December railway minister Kedar 
Pandey announced an increase m freight 
rates. The Opposition attacked him the next 
day for increasing the rates without pre¬ 
senting a supplementary budget, but a new 
era had clearly dawned... 

The Opposition just did not seem to have 
recovered its moorings after the defeat and 
the consequent disarray. On the 12th the 
Janata national executive authorised Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar to continue his efforts at 
Opposition unity, but the bitter truth was 
more visible in the spectacle of Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Subramaniam Swamy hurl¬ 
ing abuse a: each other in the Lok Sabha on 
the I6th when Swamy protested at being 
called a CIA agent by Vajpayee. 

The serious decision with ominous por¬ 
tent for the future was taken on 19 Decem¬ 
ber when home minister Zail Singh moved 
a resolution to extend President’s Rule in 
Assam beyond 30 December. On the 31st, 
AASU and ACSP began a .successful 36- 
houi road blockade to mark the start of the 
second phase of their movement against 
foreigners; on new year’s day one demon¬ 
strator di<;d in police firing, on 7 January a 
bandh stopped life in Guwahati—ai^tl a long 
and bloody chapter in the history of Assam 
began gathering momentum. Punjab was 
still considered a manageable problem, 
with newspapers and magazines writing 
colourful and even witty stories about 
passports of some place called “Khalistan” 
being distributed in the Golden Temple... 

The Hindi heartland in the meaiitime had 
fallen into the clutches of dacoits, all of 
whom seemed to be imitating Gabbar Singh 


Personal slips 
and a few 
decisions may 
have cost Rajiv 
Gandhi a few 
points in these 
three months, 
but he still has_ 
some way to 
go before 
making some 


of the mistakes 
his 

predecessors 

made 



in everything from the Ctit of their clothes 
to the butchery. UP chief minister Vish- 
wanaih Pratap Singh announced that he had 
made the war against dacoity his mis.sion 
(later, he resigned). And even as communal 
tensions kept simmering, a violent twist 
entered ihe age-old confrontation between 
Hanjans and caste Hindus. In a remote, 
lost village like Sadhopur, in the dying light 
of a winter's day, unknown criminals simp¬ 
ly walked in and massacred Harijans 
On 15 January, when everyone was wait¬ 
ing for finance mini.sier R Venkatraman to 
reduce ilirect taxes (as he had hinted in a 
speech on 11 December) came the news of 
a major resluHMe, tlie finance minister got 
defence, and Pranab Mukherjee took over 
finance* Defence is a traditional resting 
place for finance inimslers. 

Maharashtra m ilu* meanwhile had given 
the country an excellcMit scandal, with 
Ramnath (ioenka and Arim Sliourie's e.\' 
pose of ctiiel mimslcr A.K Antulay. -Mrs 
(randhi .stuck to her man valiantly but 
finallv she liad to tlump Antulay 
Mrs (Jandhi's liandling of hei chief 
ministers, and particularly the frequency 
with which they came and went ;n Andhra 
Pradesh, was to cost her heavily. By the 
16th ol February even the faithful T. An- 
jaiah, who had the largest ministry in the 
history of his state, had to resign And in 
Karnataka Devaraj Urs had begun drawing 
very, verv large crowds, even as the seed 
of an idea began germinating in the mind of 
a man vvt’o had so far done nothing but act 
m Telugu films. It was Mrs Ciandhi's inabil¬ 
ity to manage Andhra and Karnataka which 
eventually led l(» that stunning upset m 
th(»se traditionally C’ongress .stales bet ore 
1982 was over . 

I f you get a sense of deja vu, riccasionally, 
so do 1 Personal slips and a few decisions 
may have cost Rajiv (iahdlii a few points in 
these three months, but he still has some 
way to go before making some of the 
mistakes his predecessors made at a simi¬ 
lar time in their prime ministerships. 

Running a nation like ours is not easy; 
and never perhaps has it been as difficult 
as il is today with a major insurrection at 
its height in the Punjab. So much more of 
the nation could have been up in flames by 
now—the north-east Kashmir, the Darjeel¬ 
ing hills, to name hut a few. And there is no 
moneybag sitting in Bangalore or Hyder¬ 
abad trying to buy legislators. Farooq 
Abdullah is back as chief minister. A major 
threat from across tlie border has been 
negotiated. Our foreign policy is not origin- 
al--and thank (Jod for that; the traditional 
commitment to non-alignment and against 
racism continues to be pre-eminent. 

Yes, we are going through very difficult 
times, but to call the last few months 
disastrous is far from true. The world has 
looked worse at limes in the past. 
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WW e need itemocracy like air. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 

One of my neatest mistakes in my youth 
was to w again and again to the West for 
my exhibitions. 1 was not needed there. 
Artiet-arcMtect Satish Gujral 

IKn aimless life is a nameless life. 
President Zail Sinoh 

Ldfe with Nancy is what I dreamed as an 
adolescent that a marriage should be (like). 
VS President Ronald Reagan 


Iwo politician would like to retire unless 
he is made to. 

Karnataka CM Ramakrishna Hegdr 


Glavaskar is the burden of Eden. 
Grc^tt at Eden Gardens, Calcutta 

I have had the privilege (not the 
pleasure) of being booed at all (Test) 
Centres in India. 

Cricket er Sunil Gavaskar 

W< are not communal, nor are we in 
favour of any group. 

Akal Takht Jathedar Darshan Singh 


r or the first time a bumble Sikh has been 
excommunicated 

Punjab CM SuRjn Singh Barnala 


I oucannot win terrorist wars by wiping 
them out. 

Sri Lanka minister L. Athulaxhmudau 
























riis (Jyoti Basu's) party is imported, his 
politics is imported, his slogan is imported. 
GNLF president Subash Ghisingh 

Ahimsa is the only way to a real 
revolution. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 








Deing a friend of the PM does not 
necessarily mean being close to him. 
Filmstar-politician Amitabh Bachchan 

Oh my lord, who is this young man! 
Andhra Governor Kuhudben Joshi on 
seeing Andhra CM N.T. Rama Rao in 
a T-shirt and trousers. 
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V;OSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Only adultery will do 


M y plea for an immediate accept¬ 
ance or a uniform civil code by 
all religious communities was lart^e- 
ly directed to the Muslims because 1 
felt that while Hindu and Sikh 
women had been lil'ierated bv the 
Hindu code from humiliating discn- 
minalions in matters concerning 
mariiape, divorce and inheritance, 
Muslim women who had once en 
joved better rights had been dep¬ 
rived of its benefits I ha\e since 
then received an aiu’uished Uuier 
from an Indian Protestant C’hi'istian 
lady separated Irorn her husband 
While Catholics stick to their anti¬ 
quated notions of ‘ lill-death-do-us- 
part" even when liv]nf» together is 
hell tor both husband and wile, the 
Protestant woman's lot is not ver\ 
much better she can ^el divorce 
only it she can prove adultery by 
her husband. Neither physical nor 
mental torture, nor indeed relusal 
to support her are ^^ood enough 
grounds How does the poor woman 
^o about provin^:^ her husband’s illi¬ 
cit relationships? Have private de¬ 
tectives follow him? Ilave spy- 
cameras installed in bedrooms to 
pholof’raph him m the act? 

I hope m the next session of 
Parliament, unless a uniform civil 
code is offered to the nation, at least 
the lot of the I^rotestant Christians 
\eill he ameliorated throimh an 
amendment of the law. 


BASTARDY WITH A 
SMILE 

abassLim (smile) has quite a re¬ 
pertoire of nsf/io* jokes to spice 
programmes she is invited to com¬ 
pere, She has those baby dimples 
and that wide-eyed look of inno¬ 
cence which mislead people into 
regarding her as a biitter-wouldn’t- 
melt-in-her-mouth type. Many, con¬ 
sequently, miss the point of her 
witticisms and join in the laughter 
for fear of looking foolish if they did 
not. This one is one of her favourites 
which I re-tell without her permis¬ 
sion. 

A certain roue lived with his wife 
and son on the ground floor of a 
three-storeyed block of apartments. 
When the son grew up he went to his 



father and said, "Papa, I am in love 
with (jeeta who lives on the floor 
abrive ours. I want your permission 
to marry her " 

The father drew his son close to 
him and confided, "Son, you can’t 
marry (k^eta. She is your sister.” 

A few months later the son again 
approached his father and said, 
"Papa, I am in love with Rekha who 
lives on the second floor. Can I 
marry her?” 

"No, son, you can’t,” replied the 
father and again took him into confi¬ 
dence. "She IS also your sister.” 

Undaunted by these reverses, a 
few months later the son again 
approached his father, "Papa, can I 
marry Usha who lives on the third 
floor? I am in love with her ” 

"Sorry to disappoint you, son,” 
replied the father. “You can’t marry 
her because she is also your sister ” 

In sheer despair the son took his 
mother int{> confidence. “Mama, 
what kind of man is i^addy? 1 asked 
his permission to marry (Jeeta, then 
Rekha, then Usha and he tells me I 
can't marrv any of them because all 
three are my sisters.” 

It was the mother’s turn tc^ take 
her son in confidence and console 
him "Son, you can go ahead and 
marry any of the three girls vou 
like. 'I'hey are not your .sisters be¬ 
cause you are ikU your father’s son.” 


GRAFFITI 

friend recently returned from 
the Slates has brought a new 
crop of graffiti he read on the walls 


of male urinals Since most of them 
are unprintable, I selected four 
which are clever \’ariations of well- 
known proverbs and em))hasi.se the 
barrenness of denying oneself the 
pleasures ol liie "('liaslUv is its 
own puin.shment"' for "\'iriue is its 
own reward”, "blessed are the pure, 
for they siial] inhabit lheearth”-‘for 
"blessed are the meek, fo) they shall 
inherit the world”, "chaste makes 
waste” lor "haste makes waste” 
and "a pill in lime saves nine 
months” for “a stitch in time saves 
nnu‘” 


GERMAINE GREER 

A mongst the celebrities wlio 
graced the recent ly concluded 
seminar on Indira CJandhi was the 
feminist, (Jermaine (Jreer. She 
attracted more publicity than the 
more eminent seminarists because 
despite being in lier mid-forties she 
remains a remarkably attractive 
young woman, Her looks and her 
books are better known than her 



Germaine Greer 


private life Not many people know 
that her marriage in May 1968 to 
Paul l)e Feu, a male model, the first 
to appear in the nude m the centre¬ 
fold of the Cosmopolitan, broke up 
within a month. "It seems that it 
didn’t exist,” she explained later. 
“I’d take the train down on 
weekends and he all worn out, and 
the next morning he’d be up at six. 
The marriage lasted three weeks. 
Three weekends to be precise.” 
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PAKISTAN 

A NATION DIVIDED 





With constitutional 
democracy afar cry and 
political violence on the 
increase^ the nation is more 
fragmented than before, 
writes Kuldip Nayar 


I slamabad, the Pakistan capital, I 
was in the grip of a war hysteria 
in the last week of January and | 
the newspapers went to town 
with It The headlines screamed 
about India moving troops to the 
border As tension mounted, it look 
no less d person than the Pakistan 
foreign secretdi>, Abdus Sattar, to 
bi lef the press on 24 January Sattar 
said that the Pakistan government 
would express its concern to the UN 
and maintained that Pakistan “had 
no intention or desire for escala 
non” Despite Mr Sattar s efforts 
the average Pakistani remained 
apprehensive The genet al impress 
ion was that India pressuring 
Pakistan for accepting the Soviet 
offer on Afghanistan or that the 
Sikh problem had become so explo 
sive that the Rajiv Gandhi govern 
ment had to do something to divert 
the people’s attention 
As 1 travelled from Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi through Lahore to 
Karachi, however, I found the level 
of concern lessening, the Punjabis 
being more nervous than the Sm 
dhis or for that matter, the Pathans 
and Baluchis On this, really, hangs 
the story of Pakistan’s divisiveness 
which dominates the scene today 
The three provinces, Sind, the North 
West Frontier Provinces (NWFP) 
and Baluchistan, have come to feel 
that Punjab, the fourth province 
has not given them their due nor is 
It likely to do ao Naturally, they aie 
less involved in Pakistan which for 
them IS synonymous with Punjab 
For most of them, Pakistan may as 
well be termed Punjabistan now 
The Bengalis in East Pakistan felt 
the same way, developed the theory 
of nationalism and had ultimately 
seceded after they were de 
nied their due share despite winning 
by a majority in the 1969 elections 
A similar sense of denial has de 
veloped among the Sindhis, the 
Pathans and the Baluchis (the 
Mohajirs—migrants from India— 
think of themselves as a different 
nationality) All are bent on assert 
mg their identities 
The Punjabis, who constitute 63 
per cent of the population of Pakis 
tan, are under attack, not only be¬ 
cause they are in a majority and 
hence constitutionally dominant, 
but also because they have cornered 
nearly 90 per cent of jobs trade, 
industry and irrigated land Non 
Punjabis consider themselves the 
Muslims of pre-partition days, 
oppressed and outnumbered 
By Itself this feeling of denial is 


bad enough but it has deepened 
following the discriminatory treat¬ 
ment which has been meted out to 
the Sindhis, the Pathans and the 
Baluchis by the Punjabi bureauc¬ 
rats, businessmen and police There 
are innumerable examples of Pun¬ 
jabis who have gone out of their way 
to favour other Puniabis at the ex¬ 
pense of non-Punjabis, even in pro¬ 
vinces other than Punjab “How 
would Indians be different if they 
were to come> We are already 
slaves,” was the remark of many at 
the height of tension on the border 
In fact, the threat from India is 
only a digression—thanks to New 
Delhi’s erratic postures—and has, in 
fact, evoked a semblance of unity 
Even when the people talked of 
Indian tioops they discussed the 
subject only cursorily and reverted 
to the domestic scene The real 
problem in Pakistan today is that it 
IS a divided polity The slogan of 



Benadr Bhutto CM main the 
mflitaiy redundanLuSbe isthe 
key which can opM diffetMt 
iocks. She aione can tramcend 
boundaries and naBonaHtiM 


Islam has not united them In the 
absence of free representative 
forums, assemblies or parliament, 
the people ventilate thetr resent¬ 
ment through nots and bomb blasts 
The recent riots in Orangi, 
Karachi, where more than 300 died 
(some were burnt alive), were 
seemingly clashes between Moha¬ 
jirs and Pathans but were actually 
eruptions m a society that has lost 
Its sense of unity and moorings at 

the hands of a powerful mafia and 
autocratic regime The situation 
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aggravated it' i .irachi because no 
one looked m) lue demands of the 
Mohajirs AIM Husain, a 31-year- 
old leader !i im an Agra family, 
heading iht Mohajir Qaumi Move¬ 
ment (MQM), said in an interview 
“Everywhete the Mohajirs find the 
doors «t employment, education, 
and other opportunities closed to 
them ’■ Akhtar Hgmed Khan, a Gan- 
dhian who has survived in Pakistan 
and IS working for the rehabilitation 
of the riot victims, threw up his 
hands in despair wpen I talked to 
h^'m about the increasing distance 
between thecommiinities in Pakistan. 

The bomb blasts, mostly in the 
NWFP, are an expression of anger 
about the government’s policy on 


Afghanistan. The worst-affected 
.are the Pathans because they face 
the Soviet threat directly and be¬ 
cause most of the three million 
refugees from Afghanistan have 
taken shelter in the NWFP The 
Pathans or, for that matter, the 
Pakistanis, would like to accept the 
Soviet offer and put an end to the 
confrontation and the inroads by the 
Mujahideens (the rebel Afghan 
fighters) into Afghanistan from the 
Pakistan soil. 

W all Khan, chief of the Awami 
National Party (ANP), said that 
the Soviet Union had accepted “all 
cbnditions, including the one that 
Afghanistan would be an Islamic 
state". Then why should the Pakis¬ 
tan gevemment not come to a settle¬ 
ment with Moscow and Kabul, he 
asked. Put Islamabad is beholden to 
Washington for the liberal aid and 
the sophisticated weapons it sup¬ 
plies. Mr Aga Shahi had to quit his 
post as foreign minister under 
American pressure when he had 
nearly settled the Afghanistan prob¬ 
lem with the Soviet Union more than 
« five years ago. 



The comment easily available to¬ 
day in the Pakistan foreign office is 
that “a trusted friend” of seven 
years’ standing, meaning America, 
cannot be jettisoned for “pro-India" 
Soviet Union, however tempting the 
peace offer may be. In fact, it is well 
known in Pakistan that General Zia- 
ul Haq’s government is so tightly 
tied to the apron-strings of 
Washington that there is no question 
of It coming to terms with Moscow, 
without Washington being in the 
picture. I have, however, found anti- 
American feeling increasing in 
Pakistan in the past few years, and 
nowhere in South Asia is the face of 
America so ugly as in Pakistan. 

Since arms are for the asking- 
thanks to liberal supply by America 
to the Mujahideens, who 
sell them cheaply—bomb 
blasts occur at the slight¬ 
est provocation. Indeed, 
every agitation, however 
small, is acquiring a vio¬ 
lent edge. In Sind, the out¬ 
er doors of residential 
buildings are tightly shut 
even during the day be¬ 
cause of fear of violence. 
To add to that, assassins 
are available in hordes if 
one wishes to get rid of 
opponents or critics. Faz- 
al Rahu, for example, who 
worked for many years to 
organise a demonstration in 1983 
during the Movement for the Res¬ 
toration of Democracy (MRD) was 
axed by “assassins” recently. The 
jeep in which Benazir Bhutto, the 
Pakistan People’s Party president, 
was to travel to Larkana on 28 





Janua^—but did not do so at the 
last minute—was reduced to smithe¬ 
reens by the bullets of “assassins”. 
While many see the hand of Islama¬ 
bad behind the incidents, Benazir 
Bhutto is not so reticent. She said in 
a conversation with me that it was 
“General Zia’s doing” 

Most people suspect the central 
government’s complicity: the credi¬ 
bility gap between the rulers and 
the ^ple is so wide that the worst 
is believed as far as the government 
is concerned. It is more than a 
coincidence that military camps are 
not very far from the place where 
Rahu was killed or where Ms Bhut¬ 
to’s jeep was attacked. 

There may, at times, be over¬ 
reaction against the military rulers. 
But violence and, for that matter, 
every happening in Pakistan is re^ 
lated to the military, which is dis¬ 
liked universally. The Punjabis are 
blamed for the army’s acts of om¬ 
ission and commission since a 
majority of its personnel are Pun¬ 
jabis. And, when it comes to taking 
advantage of military rule, which 
has omtinued for more than 30 
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years since the creation of Pakistan 
in August 1947, the Punjabis do not 
lag behind others. 

Ms Bhutto, who represents senti¬ 
ments of a democratic rule, got the 
biggest ovation, however, in Punjab 
when she returned from abroad last 
April Itzaz Ahsan, a popular young 
activist, put it succinctly when he 
told me in Lahore that the Punjabis 
“will not be found wanting when the 
chips are down” Ms Bhutto has no 
doubt that the military will go back 
to its “constitutional role of defend¬ 
ing the country” and leave the gov¬ 
ernment to the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people, but there is no 
sign of it loosening its gnp Gen. Zia 
continues to wear khaki under his 
shervani, combming to hold the dual 
office of chief of army staff with 
that of the President’s. Though mar¬ 
tial law had been officially lifted, no 
one has been left in doubt in the past 
one year that it has far from ended. 
And Mohammed Khan Junejo, the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, appears 
content to play second fiddleto Gen. 
Zia, though the press at tlmeslion - 
iseshim 


As President, General Zia, who 
got himself elected through a “man¬ 
aged” referendum enjoys the nght 
to dissolve the National Assembly 
He appoints the governors in con¬ 
sultation with (not advice of) the 
Prime Minister and they in turn, 
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nominatcthe provincial chief minis¬ 
ters On top of It all. General Zia 
makes no secret of the fact that 
civilian rule is only a ‘continuation” 
of martial law rule The worst 
aspect, however, of martial law is 
that a large number of people in the 
last nine-and-a-half years of Zia’s 
rule have been apoliticised and 
It will be quite sometime before 
they once again evince any interest 
in politics The confrontation be¬ 
tween the orthodox, including the 
mullahii and Jamaat-e-lslami, and 
the radical, including liberal parties 
and the communists, made the peo¬ 
ple suffer to such an extent—the 
Bangladesh war was its fallout— 
that many have come to fear politics 
of the older kind. The economic 
boom, through jobs in the Gulf and 
aid from America and Saudi Arabia, 
has made them complacent. Today, 
the Punjabis particularly, are wary 
of anything that might jeopardise 
their economic well-being. 

T he press is freer than before, 
though most journalists and 
newspapers prefer to be on tbe side 
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violence In Karachi: unsympathetic to Moha)ir8 

of the (:;overnmenl, which still re¬ 
tains the power either to cancel a 
paper’s declaration of printing or to 
demand fresh deposits As regards 
the judiciary, the President can 
“modify the appointment of judges” 
of the superior courts at any time. 
He can also transfer judges to other 
assignments or ask them to “per¬ 
form such otherfunctionas the Pres¬ 
ident may deem fit”. The present 
crop of judges, who have sworn and i 
re-sworn their allegiance to Gen. 
Zia's fiats, do nor dare go against 
the regime. 

Still, there is no doubt that the 
demand for a democratic system 
has taken root in Pakistan. Gen. 
Zia’s alternative of an Islamic sys¬ 
tem of government has very few 
supporters. Even Jamaat-e-Islami 
members say that the parliamen 
tary system of government is not 
anti-Islamic in character. It is 
strange how Gen. Zia’s propaganda 
has only strengthened the opposi¬ 
tion to a religious polity. 

For Gen. Zia’s purposes, democra¬ 
cy has been “restored”. There is the 
National Assembly { Lx)wer House) 
the senate (Upper House) at the 
centre and provincial assemblies in 
the states. But the majority of sit- 






ting members, first, DOIliyiTI 

had to pass the test of IsbffllHIj 

“reliability” before IhfilMM 

contesting; nomination 
papers of even PPP Omwm 

sympathisers were re- IntiMI 

jected. The manner in flVCrMH 

which speakers of the fiiniiitft 

National Assembly and ■■t 

the Sind Assembly 
were removed some- reS6lltllli 

time back indicates rIotSBIHl 

that only “yes men” 
are allowed to occupy 
important positions. The National 
Assembly’s members admit that 
Gen. Zia can muster a majority in 
the House if challenged. 

Some members have begun to feel 
that by going to the National Assem¬ 
bly they have given a credibility to 
the system. Mrs Abida Husain, wife 
of Mr Fakhir Imam, the opposition 
leader, and a credible figure in her 
own right, told Sunday in Islamabad 
that on hindsight it would have been 
better if persons like her had also 
boycotted the election. 

But such expressions of dis¬ 
appointment—often articulated 
through the press—have not made 
much headway. Neither the milit¬ 
ary’s determination to stick to pow- 


Pildflaii is a divided 
polity. The siogan of 
Isiam has not united 
the people of the 
differaiit provinces. 
In the absence of 
froeroprosentative 
foninis,fhe people 
ventilate their 
resentment through 
riots and bomb blasts 



Noganoi er, nor the people’s 

Ot Unitwl frustration in not being 

changed. Every year 
vVinc^ since 1980, I have 

6nC60f heard in Pakistan that 

iMtBtiVC ^he situation is “explo- 

K wvpn; ypM -g g jyiaiter of 

ItIMir days. But nothing has 

tthfMIgh happened to make one 

mb blasts ^hat the end of 

military rule is round 
the corner In fact, I 
find the military so well entrenched 
that it will ask for participation in 
power whenever there is an overall 
settlement and whichever group 
comes to the forefront. Today. June- 
jo is a junior partner in the system 
where the military is the senior 
partner, which tomorrow may agree 
to become a junior partner but the 
elected representatives may not be 
able to block them completely from 
political power. Maybe, a Turkish 
pattern will come about where the 
army has a permanent role. 

With increasing eruptions of vio¬ 
lence, which indicate the people’s 
helplessness, the justification of 
military rule will be more, not less. 
When the Orangi riots could not be 
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suppressed, the army entered the 
scene. In the eyes of victims or, for 
that matter, the people living away 
from Karachi, the army earned the 
kudos for restoring peace, however 
superficial it might have been. 

Similarly, the assertion of sup¬ 
remacy by different groups may 
create a situation where once again 
the army will have to step in to 
maintain law and order Sind, the 
NWFP and Baluchistan want a 
meaningful say in the affairs of the 
central government, which the Pun¬ 
jabis control by dint of their major¬ 
ity. Pakistan’s 1973 Constitution, 
passed unanimously by the then 
Constituent Assembly, decentral¬ 
ised power The army has mutilated 
the Constitution beyond recognition 
but a civilian ruler, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, the first Prime Minister, also 
did not implement it either in letter | 
or in spirit. That is the reason why 
Wali Khan from the NWFP and 
Ghous Mohammed Bezenjo, the 
Baluch leader, say that they cannot 
go back to the 1973 Constitution 
What then, does the country go back I 
to? And who stalls the units from 1 
going their own way? 

The answer lies in Ms Bhutto—a I 


Thoi^ inirtMIlaw htt been 
officiilfy RRed, ne ene has been 
left in doi^ fai the pitt ene year, 
lliat ft has tar frem ended. And 
Prime Minialer Jiinejeapneara 
centent te play secend wMeto 
GenZia 


one-man army herself—who can do 
It effectively and democratically, 
making the military redundant. She 
IS the common factor, a key which 
can open different locks She alone 
can transcend boundaries and 
nationalities But the impression 
that had gained ground that it was 
she who could step in and force Gen. 
Zia to come to terms with her has 
dissipated She is overwhelmingly 
popular but does not appear to have 


clout enough at present that could 
put the army cut of power. The 
people recall how she miscalculated 
her sway in August when she was 
arrested, without much reaction. 

There is no doubt that if Pakistan 
were to hold free and fair elections, 
Ms Bhutto would sweep the polls in 
Punjab, Sind and even the NWFP. 
She could possibly get a majority 
even in Baluchistan But the big 
question is- will there be ever a free 
and fair election? Gen Zia’s tenure 
as President is till 1990, and reports 
are that he may tear a leaf from the 
book of Gen. Ershad, the Bang¬ 
ladesh President who has estab¬ 
lished a political party of his own. 

Gen Zia is in full control of the 
military, which in turn is in full 
control of Pakistan. Who can dis¬ 
obey or dislodge them? Only a hand¬ 
ful are willing to come into the 
streets to dare the armed forces. 
While searching for answers to 
these questions the people willy- 
nilly look towards Washington, 
which is seen as bolstering the Zia 
regime Could that be the reason 
why Ms Bhutto does not ever criti¬ 
cise America? 
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SHUBHABRATA bhahacharya 


In defence of 
Barnala 


T ’ he recent developments in Punjab have provided a ray of hope, too. 

Credit must go to chief minister Surjit Singh Barnala for ignorine the 
diktat of the Akal Takht and starting a debate on w hether gurdwaras 
should continue to dominate the affairs of state . He has lived up to 
the expectations of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who, despite strong 
; pressures from within the Congress party, has decided to support the 
continuation of Barnala as the chief minister of Punjab. In his 20 

_I January press conference Rajiv Gandhi had said that he was not in 

favour of imposing President’s rule in the state as he would prefer a 
democratically-elected government to tackle the problems of Punjab. By 
refusing to bow down to the wishes of a handful of jathedars, Barnala has 
proved that the politics of Punjab can be run differentlv than what has been 
practised in the past few’ years. A debate has started about the supremacy of 
the Akal Takht in Sikh politics and this by itself is a positive trend. 

T he Akal Takht has come under severe criticism for the first time in the 
history of Akali politics. It is now being pointed out by experts in Sikh 
history that if the Akal Takht indeed was supreme, then why did Guru Govind 
Singh not choose the Akal Takht as the seat of the Khalsa which he launched 
from Keshgarh Saheb in Anandpur in 1699. The Akal Takht was set up in 1606 
by the sixth guru, Guru Hargovind Singh, the grandfather of Guru Govind 
Singh. The Takht was set up as a parallel centre of power as opposed to the 
Mughal court under emperor Jehangir. It is now being pointed out by Sikh 
politicians supporting Barnala that Guru Govind Singh never visited the Akal 
Takht, despite its links with his grandfather. A parallel is being drawn from 
the period of English history when a debate raged in the country concerning 
the supremacy of the church over the state. The opponents of the Akal 
Takht-dominated Sikh politics are also pointing out that democracy was 
evident in Guru Govind Singh’s time and he gave due weightage to the views of 
his five advisors, the Panj Piyare. The head priests of two of the five Takhts, of 
Patna and Nanded, have dissociated themselves from the edicts issued by the 
Akal Takht recently. It is now being pointed out that the Akal Takht per se is 
just one of the four original seats of the religion (the others being the ones at 
Anandpur, Patna and Nanded, the fifth one, Damdama Saheb, having been 
elevated to this status later in Sikh history). The last sermon by Guru Govind 
Singh had said, Agya hai Akal ki tabhi chalayo panth; sab Sikhan ko hukam hai 
Guru maneo granth; Guru granthji maneo pragat guranki deh; prabhu ko 
milna chahe khoj sabad mein le ” (The Sikhs are ordained to seek God through 
the Guru Granth Saheb, which embodies the teachings of the Gurus and only 
through the sabad—scriptures—of the holy book is a Sikh expected to search 
for God. This verse is now being quoted to oppose the theory that Akal Takht is 
the supreme seat of Sikh religion. 

T he positive gains of these developments in Sikh politics should be 
allowed to be consolidated. By accepting the orders of the high priests 
and dusting shoes in gurdwaras last year, Surjit Singh Barnala had shown 
his respect for the religious leaders. Things, however, have changed now. 
Barnala is not irreverent, but he is not sure about his safety in the 
presence of the head priests. According to sources in Chandigarh, Barnala 
did not want to ignore the call from Amritsar, but he was not sure about 
his safety once he entered the Akal Takht’s premises minus his body¬ 
guards. The control of the extremists over religious places in Amritsar 
convinced Barnala that if he was to go there, he would not come back 
alive. He has shown ample respect for the religious leaders so far. His 
excommunication from the Sikh religion should be opposed by all 
right-thinking Indians. 


By accepting 
the orders of 
the high priests 
and dusting 
shoes in 
gurdwaras last 
year, Surjit 
Singh Barnala 
had shown his 
respect for the 
religious 
leaders 
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F ew suspected that the singer of 
devotional songs could pull out 
such potent martial tunes from 
his repertoire. On 26 January, 
when ‘Professor’ Darshan Singh 
Ragi, the 47-year-old affable popular 
singer, took his seat at a Sarbat I^alsa 
as the new Jathedar of the Akal Takht, 
the .seat of the Sikh temporal authority, 
it did not cause many eyebrows to arch 
upwards. “Deh shiva bar mohe...”, Dar¬ 
shan Singh’s hymns, sung in a deep and 
resonant baritone, have enthralled an 
entire generation of Sikhs, whether in 
Ludhiana or in London, But, many won¬ 
dered, what a nice guy like him was 
doing at the Golden Temple, overtaken 
for the second time in three years by 
fire-spewing militants. 

The events of the subsequent weeks 
proved just how soon Darshan Singh 
could tear off the mask of affability, and 
emerge as the fulcrum of the new mili¬ 
tancy. In seven days flat, the first 
hukamnama (edict) went out from the 

Anxious crowds outsMs GWdon Tsmpls 
onSFsbrwsry 



newly-aprainted priests to all Akali Dal 
factions, including the ruling Akali Dal 
(Longowal), asking them to wind up the 
show, resign party posts, and be pre¬ 
pared to be herded into a “reorganised 
Shiromani Akali Dal” to be constituted 
by the priests themselves. The target of 
the clergy’s attack, Surjit Singh Bamala, 
the beleaguered chief minister of Pun¬ 
jab, naturally dug his feet in. To this, the 
priests, under the leadership of Darshan 
Singh, responded by first declaring him 
a tankhaiya, a person guilty of religious 
misconduct, and then by excommunicat¬ 
ing him from the Sikh order. 

The elaborate religious {funishments 
are a throwback to rehatnama, the 
edicts of Guru Govind Singh, formulated 
in the battlefields against the Mughals in 
order to keep the religion under strict 
spiritual discipline. But excommunica¬ 
tion, in today’s context, means much 
more than a social boycott. Explained a 
former priest; “It means living under a 
constant threat to one’s life, because an 
excommunicated man supposedly de¬ 
serves to be liquidated. The new lead- 







ership of the Pantb seems to be playing 
with fire.” 

While the Bamala government tee¬ 
tered on the brink—at least 10 of his 48 
MLAs are ready to join the new Akali 
Dal if only the anti-defection law would 
permit it—Darshan Singh master¬ 
minded further twists to the plot. He had 
already foisted on the leadership of the 
new AJuili Dal, in which the 
«rebel Akali Dal led by Prakash Singh 
3adal had merged, a hardlmer like Sim- 
tanjit Singh Mann, now detained under 
the National Security Act (NSA). Mann, a 
dismissed member of the Indian Police 
Service (IPS), had close links with the 
extremists. Even Baba Joginder Singh, 
the octogenarian father of the late Jar- 
nai} Singh Bhindranwale, was taken by 
Darshan Singh on the S-member pres- 
idiuin of the new party. Relieved that the 
scenario had been made horrendous 
enough for any “friend of the Centre” to 
have even a working relationship with 
the ndw Akali Dal, Darshan Singh began 
quiet Aegotiations last week with Amrin- 
der SiAgh, leader of the Badal Akali Dal 
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legislature party, sdOA of the Patiala 
royal family and a relative of Mann. 
God, and the majority of MLAs willing, 
the clergy would accept Amrinder Singh 
is the new chief minister. 

Last week, a beaming Darshan Singh 
came out of the red-bnck Guru Ramdass 
Hospital, where he had been moved in 
the wake of a bout of hypertension, and 
told Sunday. “You have only witnessed 
the first act Wait till the climax.” But 
even the “first act" was the result of a 
series of sinister manoeuvres which be¬ 
gan on 30 November, the day the elec¬ 
tions were held to th^ Shiromam Gurd- 
wara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC), 
the supreme body of the Sikhs which 
controls all religious appointments. Gur- 
charan Singh Tohra, perhaps the wiliest 
of Sikh politicians, won the election as 
the new SGPC president, defeating his 
rival and Bamala’s candidate, Kabul 
Singh, by a margin of 16 votes. While 
Tohra polled 74 votes, Kabul Singh could 
muster the support of no more than 58 
SGPC members. A day later, however. 
Tohra was detained undm* the NBA. but 
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that was not before an elaborate action 
plan had been formulated. This plan 
began to unfold itself from 24 December 
last year. When the 15-member SGPC 
executive committee met sans Tohra, 
and selected Darshan Singh as the 
“acting” jathedar, or chief, of the Akal 
Takht, replacing a moderate and peace- 
lovmg Giani Kirpal Singh, the' new 
appointment was kept provisional be¬ 
cause Tohra was absent. 

On the same day, Giani Saheb Singh, 
the head Granthi aS the <3olden Temple, 
was replaced by a former lieutenant of 
Bhindranwale, Giani Pqran Singh. A 
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month later, the militarisation of the 
clergy was complete when three leading 
figures of the Damdami Taksal, the 
cradle of Bhindranwale at Chowk 
Mehta, 30 kilometres from Amritsar, 
moved up to capture the most crucial 
posts in the religious hierarchy. The 
three men are; ^vinder Singh, who 
replaced Harcharan Singh Mahalon as 
Jathedar of the Takht Keshgar at Anand- 
pur, Bhai Jaswant Singh, who replaced 
Sant Lakha Singh as Jathedar of the 
Takht Damdama Saheb, and ahai Kash- 
mira Singh, who came in the place of 
Giani Pritam Singh as the head Granthi 
of the Akal Takht. 

The move was fraught with deep sig¬ 
nificance. Sikh theology admits five 
high priests, or Panj Piarey, who alone 
can, either jointly or by a majority, issue 
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edicts. The seats of the five priests are: 

• Akal Takht, established by the sixth 
guru, Hargovind, as the seat of temporal 
power and overlooking the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Golden Temple, the 
Harmandir Saheb; 

• Takht Patna Saheb, in Patna, where 
Guru Govind Singh was bom; 

• Takht Huzoor Saheb at Nanded in 
Maharashtra, where Guru Govind 
breathed his last; 

• Takht Keshgarh Saheb at Anandpur, 
where most tenets of Sikhism were 
formulated; and 

• Takht Damdama Saheb, near Bhatin- 
da, where Guru Govind had taken rest 
between his campaigns 

While the SGPC controls the appoint¬ 
ment of the Jathedars at all Takhts 



within the limits of Punjab, the manage¬ 
ment of the Patna and Nanded Takhts 
are left to the local Gurdwara Praban- 
dhak Committees, which is the reason 
why the two Takhts were left untouched 
by the events since 30 November. But 
the head Granthis of the Akal Takht as 
well as the Golden* Temple enjoy the 
status of Takht Jathedars The numbers, 
therefore, were entirely on the side of 
the extremists. It had indeed been a long 
wait for them—ever since Operation 
Bluestar and the death of Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale in June 1984. This time 
the hawks have found a clergy of their 
choice and, what better leader than 
‘Professor’ Darshan Singh. The wheel 
has turned full circle. 
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T he see-saw drama in Punjab in 
the middle of February, at the 
end of which Bamala could just 
manage to hold out, is far from 
having been finally resolved. The 
biggest challenge he faced was on 
14 February, when the head priests 
had set a 12.00 noon deadline for all 
Akali Dal (L) ministers, MLAs and 
office-bearers to appear before the 
Akal Takht, ready to pledge their 
services to the “reorganised Akali 
Dal”. Only four MLAs belonging to 
the ruling party, including agricul¬ 
ture minister Harbhajan Singh San- 
dhu, responded to the priests’ com¬ 
mand. Sandhu was promptly dismis¬ 
sed from the council of ministers, 
while he and his cohorts, all owmg 
personal loyalty to Tohra, were 
served with show-cause notices by 
the Speaker of the state Assembly 
. as to why they should not 
V lose their membership of 
! the House in accordance 
with the Anti-Defection 
Law. 

Bamala’s reprieve was, 
at least, partially caus¬ 
ed by the dawning of 
the awareness on the 
MLAs at the last 
minute that the 
Centre would pe- 




new ministry in Punjab propped up 
by the extremists. The one most 
intent on fishing in troubled waters 
was Balwant Singh, finance minis¬ 
ter and number two in the Barnala 
cabinet. But even Balwant Singh 
was restrained from bargaining 
with the priests, thanks to an in¬ 
tervention by bis mentor in Delhi, 
Arjun Singh, the union communica¬ 
tions minister and former Punjab 
Governor. Meanwhile, an unpre¬ 
cedented rallying of Sikh opinion 
commenced, both within and out¬ 
side Punjab, in defence of Bamala 
and condemning the priests’ one¬ 
sided action. 

Jathedar Huzoorasingh Dhotia, 
the jathedar of the Nanded Saheb, 
called into question the right of the 
priests to issue edicts without 
achieving unanimity among all the 
head priests, including himself. "It 
is a religious binding,” he said in a 
statement from his Takht, “that all 
head priests of the five Takhts 
should be called to discuss the issue 
thoroughly and take a unanimous 
decision.” Bhai Man Singh, the head 
priest of Patna Saheb, went a step 
further as he appeared on the cen¬ 
trally-owned television to decry the 
action of Darshan Singh and his 
extremist backers as “anti-Panthic 
and anti-national” The pro- 
Congress(I) Sikh leaders of Delhi 





were never counted among Bama¬ 
la’s admirers: but, in this hour of 
crisis, they rose like a man to con¬ 
demn the head priests. The latter 
struck back, adding to the prolifer¬ 
ating list of the excommunicated 
the name of Rachhpal Singh, a 
trusted ally of the Congressd) and 
president of the Akali Dal (Tara 
Singh). But an unfazed Rachhpal 
Singh shot back, saying that the 
Akal Takht chief was “fronting” for 
the extremists. 

Though Barnala temporarily 
averted the crisis, he could hardly 
have heaved a sigh of relief because 
the priest-extremist lobby had 
already mounted a two-pronged 
attack on him. On the political front, 
the priests had induced Sandhu to 
call for a requisition meeting of the 
Akali Dal, an action which heralds 
an eventual further split in the par¬ 
ty. On the religious front, Darshan 
Singh’s trump card was his ability to 
cut off the access to the Akal Takht 
and the Golden Temple for all of 
Barnala’s supporters simply by 
ordaining that they would be treated 
as outcasts until they severed all 
social and economic relations with 
C’roti beti di sanjh") Bamala 
and his government. Said a pro- 
Bamala MLA who had defied the 
priests’ ultimatum to sign the 

E ledge form: “We know we are 
eing blackmailed and Barnala is 
right in saying that there is no 
justification in capitulating before 
people who have hijacked the Gol¬ 
den Temple. But we don’t know how 
long Sikhs like us can hold out if the 
society continues to cut us off and if 
we can’t enter the Golden Temple.” 

There were fears of a more tangi¬ 
ble kind too. Bamala asked his sup¬ 
porters among the MLAs to “mobil¬ 
ise public opinion” in their consti¬ 
tuencies, but could give no guaran¬ 
tee as to their security. And, with 29 
political murders or terrorist 
casualties recorded in one week 
(between 8 and 14 February) alone, 
Punjab was in the throes of a gori¬ 
ness unmatched since the days of 
Operation Bluestar. A judicial 
magistrate was gunned down by 
terrorists at Moga while he was 
disposing cases. The doctor son of a 
police official was riddled witj) bul¬ 
lets on a busy road in Patiala while 
he was on his way to work. In 
Ludhiana, the terrorists raided a 
bank during the piorning rush hour, 
and without firiqg ,a single round, 
decamped with Rs 5.7 crores in cash 
in the country’s largest ever bank 
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‘‘Barhaia is afraid of the 

DANDA FROM DeLNI" 


Durshan Singh speaks about the current political 
situation in Punjab 

Si m>ay: Being a singer yourself, and a highly popular singer at that, why did you 
suddenly accept a spiritual post? 

Darshan Singh: I am a singer all right,but I don’t sing film songs, nor do 
I sing to entertain my listeners. I am a singer of the Gurbam, and the 
Gurbani alone. It is a religious work, just as much as my present job is. 

Would you define your present work as purely religious? Aren’t you interfering in 
politics too? 

Certainly not. I am surprised how people can think that I am 
interfering in politics. I am only exercising my influence over politicians 
and that too only to the extent that the Sikh religion remains pure. How 
can it be termed as interference? Those who call it interference 
understand neither Sikh religion nor Sikh polities. 

But your actions have caused political ^___ 

tremors. Many feel that your call to the ^ 

Akab factions to dissobie their identity was 
aimed only at dislodging Surjit Singh 
Bamala from chief ministership. Any ^|^B||||||yj|Bi|w 
comment? 

Does Bamala say so? ^ 

Well, by implication... 

He will not say so. Because it was 
not at all my intention to dislodge 

Bamala, or anybody for that matter. Ji \ « 

My intention was. and still is, to . ■ / ^ 

unite the Sikhs and bring them n ' an D 

under one platform. I acted on be- B \ Mamr 

half of the Panth, and with full ' f 

authority. ,W.^. ^ 

Buf why did you take such an extreme I if|( % 

step against Bamala? * 

In our religion, reactions are , .. —r—^ 

neither moderate nor extreme. Af 0 Howar 9 r.etsDar.han 8 Ineh 


heist. Sandbagged in his bungalow 
in Chandigarh's Sector Two with 
machine gun nests placed all along 
its entry lane, Bamala himself 
admitted; '*My excommunication 
may give the terrorists some ideas, 
they may find justification in their 
actions.*’ 

D arshan Singh, the Akal Takht’s 
new priest of perdition, together 
with Bhai Harbans Singh Jagadil- 
wale, has remained Punjab’s best 
known singer of spiritual songs, or 
ragi, since the late Sixties. His 
father, Gurbux Singh, had hailed 
from the Montgomery district of 
West Pakistan and became the head 
priest of a gurdwara in Ludhiana, 
where the family settled down. Dar¬ 
shan Singh went to Allahabad Uni- 
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They can only be just, meaning that they can only be proportionate to 
one’s actions. Bamala will surely have to live by his own deeds, or 
misdeeds rather. 

Is his excommunication final? Can it be reversed? 

Well, yes. It can be reversed. But that is a tedious process. Very long, 
very cumbersome, very exacting. But there is a process. 

There is a feeling that you did not give him enough time. 

I gave him enough time. In fact, he got two chances. An equal time was 
given to the others, but they had no problems. If Amrinder Singh can 
^ssolve his Akali Dal, what is the problem with Bamala? Why can’t he 
do the same? I think Bamala has lost his case completely. And it is not 
any lack of time that stood in the way of his dissolving the party. The real 
reason is his arrogance of power. And remote control from Delhi. 
Bamala is not a free man. He is afraid of the danda from Delhi. 

As the head priest of the Akal Takht, how do you react to the fact dtat the flag of 
Khalistan was hoisted atop the Golden Temple on 26 January? 

What you people call the flag of Khalistan is our religious flag. It is 
there at every gurdwara. It is there even on cars. They are one and the 
same flag. And let me tell you that the flag will continue to be there, 
whether others like it or not. The flag will stand aloft when the I^uith is 
the ruler, and also when the Panth is not the ruler. 

You say everyone pays for his aeeds. Then why do yon say that SatmiU Singh, die 
assassin of Mrs Gandhi, should not be hanged? 

(Agitated) Satwant fought for a cause which is holy to,the l^khs. Of 
course, his hanging will constitute a grave provocation to the Sikhs. 


versity where he did his MA in 
musicology; he even taught for a 
brief period at private music col¬ 
leges in Agra; hence the tag, “Pro¬ 
fessor”. 

The late Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal too had started off as a 
ragi, but Darshan Singh showed no 
inclination to strike the political 
notes till Operation Bluestar, de¬ 
manding, and getting, as much as Rs 
10,000 per evening’s performance. 
Each of his five long-playing discs, 
published by the Gramophone Com¬ 
pany of India, has been a sellout. 
The master tracks of his original 
recordings, replicated in thousands 
by bis Sikh admirers in Singapore, 
have been distributed far and wide. 
He has performed at the Rashtrapa- 
ti Bhavan on personal invitation 
from the President, Giani Zail 
Singh. The late Indira Gandhi too 
had listened to his songs at the 
house of Buta Singh. 

But, after Operation Bluestar, the 








ragi changed his tune dramatically. 
He began performing at the bhog or 
antim ardas of the extremists killed 
in army action at the Golden Tem¬ 
ple, and, later on, of the Sikhs who 
were killed in the November 1984 
riots in Delhi. More significantly, he 
began to interrupt his singing by 
ominously paraphrasing the histor¬ 
ical references in some of the best 
known Guru Nanak songs “Paap kt 
janj le/Kabulon dhaiya/Jodi mange 
daanwe, Lalo”—the song, sung by 
generations of Sikhs, refers merely 
to Babur’s invasion of India, when 
the “procession of sinners” had 
“come from Kabul”, and had “bul¬ 
lied us into parting with all our 
valuable, Lalo”. But Darshan Singh 
Ragi in his new avatar would not 
rest until the points had been driven 
home: that is, until his audiences 
had read Kabul for Delhi and Babur 
for Rajiv Gandhi. Then would come 
an arch reference to Barnala; 
“Takhte Raja so baheIJo takhte 
layek hoi (only the man who is fit to 
rule should sit on the throne)”. 

Besides bringing the roof down on 
the gurdwaras both within and out¬ 
side Punjab, Darshan Singh’s clever 
blend of orato^ and song soon set 
the Beas on fire, goading the Jat 


Sikh youth on to take to the warpath 
just as the cassettes of the late 
Bhindranwale’s speeches had stir¬ 
red their spirits. “The Sikh masses 
needed a rallying point,” says Man- 
jit Singh of Calcutta, general secret¬ 
ary of the “reorganised” Akali Dal, 
“and Darshan Singh came as the 
answer.” 

Though Darshan Singh rode the 
thermal current of popularity most¬ 
ly because of his rabble-rousing 
performances, many Punjab-' 
watchers believe that his inclusion 
into the clergy was possible because 
of a tacit understanding between 
Tohra and the ‘Panthic Committee’, 
a phalanx of five activists (the num¬ 
ber has come down to four since 
then) formed in Janua^ last year 
primarily to refuel Sikh politics 
with militancy and revanchism. 
Aroor Singh, Dhanna Singh, Wassan 
Singh of (3urdaspur, Gurbachan 
Singh Manochahal and Gurdev 
Singh Usmanwala—all the five 
founding members of the Panthic 
Committee were, according to a 
state police spokesman, wanted cri¬ 
minals accused of crimes ranging 
from man-slaughter to repeated 
illegal crossing of the international 
border. 


I .-. - > 

Daring a thiOly-attended Sarbat 
Khalsa held at the Golden Temple 
on 29 April last year, the Panthic 
Committee members made drama¬ 
tic public appearances in the benign 
presence of Tohra, the then SGPC 
president, despite the fact that 
there were awards of amounts rang¬ 
ing between Rs 50,000 and Rs one 
lakh on their heads. With a devil- 
may-care defiance which put to 
shade even the militancy of the 
Bhindranwale years, the Panthic 
Committee got the Sarbat Khalsa to 
adopt a resolution endorsing the 
demand for Khalistan. 

The Barnala government woke up 
at last, ordering a commando break- 
in (codenamed Operation Search) of 
the Golden Temple, and arresting a 
few hundred suspected terrorists in 
the most massive statewide swoop 
since 1984. But the fear of the gun 
had gripped the Golden I'emple by i 
then. In fact, since Jknuary last 
year, Kiipal Singh was not allowed 
to enter the temple, the main allega¬ 
tion against him being that he made 
a television appearance soon after 
Operation Bluestar, proclaiming 
that no damage had been done to 
Harmandir Saheb. In the melee of 
the April 1986 Sarbat Khalsa, even 
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Che name of Ja >ir Singh, the 
Qmhew of Jarnai/ singh Bhindran- 
wale now langinshmg in Sagar Jail 
in Madhya Pradt * h, was announced 
as the head priest of the Akal Takht. 
Though Darshan Singh himself says 
that he is the “acting** head priest 
because his appointment could not 
have been ratified by Tohra, away 
in prison at that time, most extrem¬ 
ists believe that he is merely pro- 
xying for Jasbir Singh and will 
make way for the latter when the 
time comes. 

Interestingly, the Sarbat Khalsa 
of 26 January this year was called 
not by Darshan Singh but by Man- 
ochahal, the Panthic Committee 
member accusedof nearly ten mur¬ 
ders, and who has a reward of one 
lakh rupees dangling on his head. 
Though Manochahal discretely 
stayed away from the Sarbat Khalsa 
this time round, it was Darshan 
Singh who did the job for him, 
parroting by way of re-endorsement 
the Panthic Committee*s line that 
the Sikhs '‘should stop nothing short 
of realising the aim of Khalistan.** 

Says Harkissen Singh Surjeet, the 
septuagenarian politburo member 
of the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) and a tireless crusader 
against extremism in Punjab: “Dar¬ 
shan Singh is only a front man, a 
temporary nominee of the terrorists 
at the Golden Temple.’* Those who 
are convinced about Darshan 
Singh’s extremist connections were, 
therefore, hardly surprised when he 
named the five-member presidium 
of the “reorganised” Akali Dal 
and included m it Gajja Singh Sirsa. 
A fanatic and a close associate of 
Bhindranwale, Gajja Singh, who had 
taken his amrit at the Damdami 
Taksal, reportedly spent months re¬ 
cently at Faisalabad in Pakistan, the 
base from which most of the covert 
action inside Indian territory is be¬ 
lieved to be planned under the su¬ 
pervision of a retired lieutenant- 
general of the Pakistan army. 

. While Darshan Singh, and his col¬ 
leagues on the high religious pedes¬ 
tal, rule the roost at the (Golden 
Temple, the atmosphere of peren¬ 
nial terror and anxiety in the state is 
almost entirely sustained by nearly 
a dozen underground organisations, 
all drawing upon the two factions of 
the 60,000-member All India Sikh 
Students* Federation (AISSF). Both 
the factions have their headquar¬ 
ters in the Serai area within the 
Golden Temple complex. The walls 
of their offices are plastered with 


I framed portraits of the extremists 
killed in Operation Bluestar. 

' Between the two AISSF factions— 
the Gurjit faction and the Manjit 
faction—it is well known that the 
former is closer to the Panthic Com¬ 
mittee. The faction’s leader, Gurjit 
Singh, is a tall, slim lad from Rode 
village, the home of Bhindranwale, 
in Faridkot district. His is the domi¬ 
nant faction currently. On the other 
hand, Manjit Singh, the other fac¬ 
tion leader, is aligned to Aroor 
Singh, who, since the middle of last 
year, has been thrown out of the 
Panthic Committee and is now in 
police custody, accused of having 


I been the mastermind behind the 
Khudda bus massacre in April last 
year. Manjit Singh is the brother of 
Bhai Amrik Singh, the former 
AISSF president who was shot dead 
by the army along with Bhindran¬ 
wale in 1984, Manjit’s father, Sant 
Kartar Singh Bhindranwale, was the 
jathedar of the Chowk Mehta gurd- 
wara till Jarnail Singh Bhindran¬ 
wale replaced him in 1979 While the 
Manjit faction is aligned—through 
Aroor Singh—to the so-called “Kha¬ 
listan Liberation Force,” the (lurjil 
faction is linked with the now- 
predominant “Khalistan Commando 
Force”—the most dreaded strike 
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squad in Punjab believed to be re¬ 
sponsible for the killing of 10 inno¬ 
cent bus passengers at Muktsar as 
well as a string of murders and 
dacoities 

here is in fact very little which is 
either spiritual or benign in the | 
outfit that Darshan Singh heads to¬ 
day. Nor is his own position quite i 
comfortable, sitting as he does at 
the top of a consortium of syndi- i 
cates constantly at war among I 
themselves. It is true that he 
appears at the Akal Takht con- , 
fidently, a gaggle of Taksal men < 
always forming a protective ring 
around him, just the way they did 


with Jamail Singh Bhindranwale. 
But Darshan Singh does not exude 
the same authority. Says Sukhchain 
Singh, the lean and tall 24-year-old 
office-bearer of the AISSF (Gurjit): 
“If Darshan Singh Ragi does not go 
the way we want, then he’ll go the j 
way that Kirpal Singh went." In the 
heady days of Sant Bhindranwale, | 
there was nobody powerful enough 
to speak in this vein in the whole of 
Punjab. 

Five years ago, when the Akali 
morcha had begun, the pent-up mili¬ 
tancy of the whole people was chan¬ 
nelled through the crusade of Bhin¬ 
dranwale who at once became the 
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warrior as well as the mascot of the 
Sikhs’ battle with the “Delhi Dur¬ 
bar." The entire AISSF paid obei¬ 
sance to him; he did not allow any 
shadowy “Panthic Committee” to 
pull the strings from behind. So 
overwhelming was his mystique 
that in many areas of Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur peasant folks don’t be¬ 
lieve yet that he is dead. At Chowk 
Mehta, of which he was the head 
priest. Baba Thakar Singh merely 
deputises on his behalf as the acting 
Jathedar. 

“Since Operation Bluestar,” says 
Manjit Singh, “the anger of the 
Sikhs has deepened, their cynicism 
has become more brOad-based ” It 
may be both ironic and tragic con¬ 
sidering the fact that 520 people fell 
victim to terrorist attacks in the 
state between 1 October, 1985 and 
31 December, 1986—an all-time 
high excluding the casualty in Op¬ 
eration Bluestar Nevertheless, the 
extremists are yet to find a leader of 
Bhindranwale’s chansma and sta¬ 
ture. 

The Sikh military theology, de¬ 
rived through a long experience of 
protracted guerrilla warfare 
against the Mughal army, depends 
on the Guru, the ultimate cult-head, 
for its success. In the post- 
Bhindranwale period, the extrem¬ 
ists have been experimenting with a 
variety of leaders, Darshan Singh 
being the latest. But the movement 
has already become too unwieldy 
and dissipated. Its spiritual motiva¬ 
tors still are the austere priests 
from the Damdami Taksal, the 
white-painted gurdwara at Chowk 
Mehta village standing amidst miles 
of wheat-field. But the extremists 
still lack a forum which can coordin¬ 
ate the revolt against the Indian 
state. 

Can Darshan Singh provide the 
answer? It will depend on how soon 
he can subject Barnala to submis¬ 
sion and how ably he can capture 
state power in Punjab through pli¬ 
able men who share his fanatic 
views. But Bamala has shrewdly 
taken the battle to the masses, hav¬ 
ing embarked on a campaign blitz 
against the priests throughout the 
state. In order to make his hukum- 
nama of excommunication against 
Bamala effective, he will need to 
match Bamala with both cunning 
and charisma. It is doubtful if the 
angry singer can carry it through 
after manipulating, and not storm¬ 
ing, his way into the Akal Takht. 
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Mikhail and Ralaa Gorbachov with Sonia and Rajiv Gandhi: good neighbourly rolatlona 


Unsound dipummacy 

Rajiv Gandhi has allowed himself to be pushed around in his dealings 

with foreign powers 


R ajiv Gandhi is a man in a 
great hurry and he is out to 
prove that he is different 
from his mother. His first 
major break from his 
mother’s beaten track came with 
the I^njab accord. Within a few 
hours of signing the accord with 
^nt Longowal, he attended a meet¬ 
ing of the Nehru Fund Committee. 
Prof. Hiren Mukherjee, a member 
of the committee, congratulated the 
young Prime Minister. With con¬ 
tempt in his voice Rajiv Gandhi 
said- “You see it was not all that 
difficult ’’ With this understanding, 
the Prime Mmister turned his atten¬ 
tion to our foreign policy. He was 
encouraged to believe that all the 
international problems of the coun¬ 
try could be solved easily by 
Romesh Bhandari, his foreign 
secretary. Indeed, Rajiv Gandhi and 
Komesh Bhandari seemed to be 
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made for each other. They had a 
touch of flamboyance and impati¬ 
ence, not necessarily assets in the 
conduct of foreign policy affairs. 

In foreign affairs, Rajiv Gandhi 
tried his hand first with Sri Lanka. 
Indira Gandhi had realised that if 
the Tamil problem in Sri Lanka was 
not resolv^, it would escalate into a 
civil war apart from the fact that it 
would have an effect in Tamil Nadu. 
The civil war would push Sri lanka 
to seek foreign assistance from 
sources detrimental to India's in¬ 
terest. Mrs Gandhi adopted the 
route of coercive diplomacy to 
pressure Colombo to accommodate 
Tamil interests. Witness her most 
telling statement which she addres¬ 
sed to Sri Lanka; “India is just not 
another country.” 

Rajiv Gandhi would have ntme of 
the old policies. This was evident 
from the official statement issued 
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after the first visit of Romesh Bhan- 
dari to Colombo in 1985 which equ¬ 
ated the violence of the Sri Lankan 
government with that of the Tamil 
militants, ignoring the basic differ¬ 
ence that the Tamils were an 
oppressed minority in Sri Lanka. At 
the end of two years of the Rajiv- 
Bhandari Sri Lanka policy India had 



lost leverage both with the Tamils 
and the Sri Lankan government. 
Jayewardene put it succinctly: ‘T 
have been m politics for SO years 
and Rajiv Gandhi is not SO." India’s 
strongly-worded notes and state¬ 
ments carry no conviction with Col¬ 
ombo. Sri Lanka has backed out of 
Its latest proposal (19 December) on 
the Tamil question and a near civil 
war has broken out. To put it simply, 
the RajiV'Bhandan Sri Lanka policy 
has collapsed. Defence experts, 
meanwhile, feel that if civil war 
continues for some time, Sri Lanka 
is bound tr seek foreign military 
help and pay ary price for it. This 
price could turn Sn Lanka into a 
potential security threat to India. 
But Rajiv Gandhi seems to be una¬ 
ware of this emerging scenario. One 
reason why A.P. Venkateswaran 
was sacked was his statement in 
Washington about American merce¬ 
naries in Sri Lanka. 

It appears that Rajiv Gandhi is 
influenced more by the Janata’s 
good-neighbourly foreign policy 
than that followed by his mother. 
This was evident in our relations 
with Bangladesh. Overruling fore- 
im office mandarins, Rajiv Gandhi 
shot off letters to President Ershad 
and King Mqhendra of Nepal sug¬ 
gesting trilateralisation of the Gan¬ 
gs waters dispute. There are, 
however, two main objections to the 
trilateralisation. First, Nepal being 
a weak state can be used by un¬ 
friendly powers and this could 
furttter complicate matters. Second, 
die induction of Nepal would open 
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the way up for China to insist on its 
involvement in the management of 
the Brahmaputra waters. In fact, 
the deterioration in India’s internal 
situation and the way Rajiv Gandhi 
allows himself to be pushed around 
has resulted in India losing respect 
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Behind the facade of the chair¬ 
manships of the Africa Fund and 
SAARC many countries look to In¬ 
dia with scorn and indifference. 
Thus, Nepal, ignoring the age-old 
understanding with India, is going 
ahead and giving contracts to China 
in the Terai region while Bhutan is 
busy settling its border problem 
with China without taking India into 
confidence. 

After his meeting with the 
Chinese Prime Minister in New 
York, Rajiv Gandhi hopefully 
announced that he could pull off a 
border accord with China. But the 
shrewd Chinese, realising Rajiv 
Gandhi’s weakness for accords, put 
up their position. Rajiv Gandhi then 
came out with his “thick mb" 
theory, i.e., “if the McMahon Line is 
drawn with a thick nib, what we are 
claiming could be (heirs and what 
they are claiming could be ours". 

India has, all along, insisted that 
the McMahon line has to be deline¬ 
ated on the principle of the highest 
watershed. With the application of 
this principle there could be no 
room for confusion. Meanwhile, the 
foreign office under the leadership 
of Venkateswaran work^ out a 
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The pm wants g ood relations’ 

Romesh Bhandari speaks about India’s foreign relations 

Sunday: You wen the anhkeet of the new Sri Lankan policy. It is now facing a 
coHapte with India having lost its leverage with the Sri Lankan Tamil as well as the 
Sti Lankan government. Why have nlations between India and Sri Lanka 
deteriorated? 

Romesh Rhandari: I have been out of touch with the Sri Lanka problem 
after April last year when 1 was in Colombo and gave their government 
some meaningful proposals. At this moment I can only talk of principles. 
Our policy has been, and still is, that we want a united Sri Lanka. 
Second, there cannot be and there should not be any military solution. 
Any aggression would only further foul up the atmosphere, cause 
mistrust, which will then become difficult to subdue and assuage if you 
are trying to find a political solution. The third aspect is that the 
ingredients of a political solution must also be such where there is 
satisfaction all around. There should not be a feeling of an imposed 
political solution..These are the basic diplomatic parameters within 
which we have to work. 

It is difficult to say whether we 
have leverage with any of the 
parties but certainly the recent 
escalation in violence is a very un- 

violence than what we saw in the W6lMV68nill80irointn6 
whole of 1985. The killings are no policy of Mrs Gandhi. At 

longer confined to particular ar^ least WO have put Sri Lanka 
and there are danger signals that h 9 <«l(AntluMflinf 

the violence can spread to even new wine Mm oi 

Sinhala-majority areas. n^|Oliallons...TllOroarO 

Why have things come to such a sorry ilKrodientsforapropOSal 

ftete in lndo.Sn Lanjm relations? Why WMdl SOOm WOrifable...lS 

%"a"C o'Sf pohc j has failed or sue- that a wTong thing todo? 

ceeded is an assessment. 

The very fact that vwlenct has escalated 
and we an moving towards a civil war type 
of situation is indication enough. 

Violence had escalated earlier in the beginning of 1985 immediately 
after the elections. It was against this backdrop that the Prime Minister 
took the initiative of aslnng President Jayewardene to send an emissary. 

Don’t you Mnk we an back to the amateurish good-neighbowiy policy of the 
Janata goventment. This is the lasting impnssion of your tenun in the foreign office. 

It is difficult to say whether we have shifted from the policy of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. At least we have put Sri Lanka back on the path of 
negotiations. Admitted, today our relations are facing rough weather. As 
far as the ingredients are concerned, we are talking about the 19 
December proposals. It amiears that there are ingredients for a proposal 
which seem workable...Is that a wrong thing to do? Second, what is it that 
the Prime Minister has been saying? He wants good neighbourly 
relations and that none of our neighbours have anything to fear from us. 
We do not have any territorial ambitions and do not want to eiqiloit any 
country economically. We do not want to be hegemonistic. Now, the 
question is whether we can achieve all this. For that the other side also 
must respond. 

The problem is with Pakistan. For instance, we have observ.ed that 
their actions are contradictory to what they profess. The yardstick is the 
atmosphere which is prevailing between India and Pakistan. Hie 
atmosphere today is certainly much more conducive. ‘ 

Inlervlewwl by Kewal Vanna,llilu Swbi 




I foreign policy strategy to ensure 
that intractable issues like the bor¬ 
der dispute could be put in cold 
storage. The rationale was that 
since developments in Sri Lanka 
and Pakistan have beenposing a se¬ 
rious threat, a deliberate pohey to 
neutralise China should be adopted. 

Realistically, the Sino-Indian bor¬ 
der dispute could be solved on the 
principle of give-and-take and not 
on the basis of the Parliament’s 1962 
resolution which had—in a mood of 
trauma and passion—declared that 
every inch of disputed land was 
India’s. In 1987, the Rajiv Gandhi 
government does not feel morally 
and politically strong enough to 
move back from that position and 
“give” something to China. 

R ajiv Gandhi’s America policy is 
designed to procure super com¬ 
puters, missile testing ranges, night 



vision devices and some other hi- 
tech items for defence. But this 
over-riding desire has resulted in 
confusion and clumsiness in our 
relations with Pakistan. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi asked B.R. Bhagat, the then 
foreign minister, to lead a delega¬ 
tion df some foreign ministers of 
non-aligned countries to the UN 
Security Council to protest against 
US air raids on Libya. Our ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington told Bhagat: 
"Bade mian bahut naraz hai aap ki 
speech se (the old man—Reagan—is 
very angry with your speech in the 
Security Council).” Within a few 
days, Bhagat was dropped. Foreign 
secretary A.P. Venkateswaran went 
to the USA and found himself in a 
funny position. The American offi¬ 
cials were not prepared to listen to 
him about supplies of arms to Pakis¬ 
tan. Venkateswaran hit out at the US 
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Diplomacy, ftAJiv-STVlIK 

1 

S ince Independence, foreign affairs has been handlistPrime 
Ministers: Jawaharlal Nehru, Lai Bahadur Stostri, Indhnk Oraci^i, 
Morarji Desai and now by Rajiv Gandhi. The previous four atajwaita 
were voracious readers of notes and files on foreign affain. After tJiair 
meetings with foreign statesmen they would recoUect their talks tO tihi; 
concerned ministers and officials. Jawaharlal Nehru was so parttckilaT' 
that immediately after the meetings, he would call his private secretary: 
“Come on Seshan, take down notes...” 

Rajiv Gandhi, however, does not imitate his distinguished predeceS'^ 
sors. Ronald Reagan, instead, is his ideal. Our PM does not have the 
patience to read long notes or briefs. Ten-line briefs are sufficient for 
I him. For instance, even for the Sino-Indian border disputes and for his< 
meeting with President Zla on 17 December 198$, the Prime Minister's 
office insisted that a three or four-page brief must be preceded by a 
lO-jine brief. If a brief is more than ten lines, he reads only those lines 
which are marked by a yellow highlighter. The high-powered Policy • 
Planning Committee submitted seven reports on sensitive, strategic 
issues. Rajiv Gandhi did not read one report. He wanted solutions to 
every problem. The chairman of the Policy Planning Committee, G.P. 
Parthasarthy, a distinguished foreign affairs expert, resigned. 

Rajiv Gandhi met Mikhail Gorbachov for ten hours. There was no 
Indian interpreter present at the meeting. The Wd neither took dtown 
notes during the meeting nor dictated any from his memory. Thd 
, ministers and senior officers were naturally completely in Ike dark. 

I Even N.D. Tiwari, the foreign minister, was not told anything about Gie 
meeting. It was only after many days that information in him and pieces 
started trickling down. Most of v.hat came was a garbled version of tlm 
discussion. Again, during his meeting with the Pakistan Prime Mlnisti^ 

^ Junejo, at the Bangalore SAARC summir, Rajiv GandU, according to 
Pakistan minister of state. Zain Noorani, gave an understanding that the 
Indian army exercises in Rajasthan woul be scaled down. But Indian 
I foreign office and the defence ministry were completely in the daik 
about any such understanding. The Prime Minister’s office, so far, has 
I neither confirmed nor contradicted this claim of the Pakistanis. 

I A recent instance of Rajiv Gandhi’s penchant for instant solutions was 
his order to Natwar Singh and P. Chidambaram to take a special plane 
and fly out to Colombo without any groundwork for the visit. They went 
and stayed in the Sri Lanka capital for three days without achieving 
anything tangible. The trip cost Rs 34 lakhs. When the then finance ' 
minister, V.P. Singh, objected to the expenditure, he was told that “the 
Prime Minister had sanctioned the trip” 


administration, including a state¬ 
ment on US mercenaries in Sri 
Lanka. Natwar Singh then launched 
a whispering campaign against 
Venkateswaran’s statements and 
within a few days he was sacked. 

However, apart from Sri Lanka, 
Indian foreign policy has collapsed 
vis-a-vis Pakistan. It is not clear 
what magic Gen. Zia played on our 
youthful Prime Minister at his 
meeting with him on 17 December, 
198S, that he suddenly became soft 
towards Pakistan. 

In relation to Pakistan, some 
questions are being asked. First, for 
the last five years we have been 
talking of Pakistan’s interference m 
Punjab. The question that is being 
asked is; Are our diplomats so in¬ 
competent or are weak that we can¬ 
not force Pakistan to stop this in¬ 
terference? 

Since 1971, one of the critical ele¬ 
ments of confidence Was our special 
relationship with the USSR. But the 
Vladivostok speech of Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov sent out tim signals that the 
USSR had, perhaps, different priori¬ 
ties than ours in ^he region. Rajiv 
Gandhi refused to evaluate those 
signals. When Gorbachov found Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi insensitive to the shift in 
the Soviet policy, he took two or 
three steps beyond the Vladivostok 
speech. Let us examine Gorbachov’s 
utterances in India. 

• 27 November, afternoon; “The 
Soviet people are well aware of the 
efforts that the people and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have to make to 
defend their sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity. But one thing is 
noteworthy in this respect. The 
louder the voice of India in the 
world, the more attractive the ex¬ 
ample of its independent foreign 
policy which rejects imperialist dik¬ 
tats and interference; the higher its 
standing in the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, the more vicious become the 
attacks against it 

“The Soviet Union .strongly con¬ 
demns all those intrigues and plots 
against your country as well as any 
attempts to undermine India’s in¬ 
tegrity and unity. 

“We are deeply convinced that no 
one will be able to calldn question, 
let alone diqiinish, India’s real and 
tremendous contribution to the con¬ 
temporary development of Asia and 
of world civilisation.”, 
e 27 November, evening: “May I in 
conclusion once again turn to 
Soviet-Indian relations. They rest 
on the reliable foundatioo of our 


treaty of peace, friendship and 
cooperation. 

• 28 November, at the press confer¬ 
ence, in reply to a question on the 
militarisation of Pakistan by the 
United States: “We all—the Soviet 
Union, India and Pakistan—are 
neighbours. And I think that neigh¬ 
bours should always live in peace 
and help one another to build their 
relations in the spirit of understand¬ 
ing. We stand for good, hearty rela¬ 
tions with the Pakistani people and 
approaches should be worked out to 
achieve such relations. Other ways 
lead to unpredictable consequences 
and we riiould all remember this. I 
think that this fully applies to the 


Pakistani government.” 

The step-by-step dilution in Gor¬ 
bachov’s stand is obviously related 
to his assessment of Rajiv Gandhi 
Mrs' Gandhi was a hard-headed 
practitioner of diplomacy. Her con¬ 
tribution to world peace was no less 
than that of her father’s. Yet Indira 
Gandhi defended national interests 
from foreign elements menre than 
Jawaharlal Nehru did. What could 
be said of ^iv Gandhi's diplomacy 
is that he is cast more in the mould 
of his grandfather than his mother. 
He has Jawaharlal Nehru’s insight, 
vision and seriousness, but he is still 
an amateur. 

NawMVafma 
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I n 1984, Maria Torres had a 
strange dream She was in a big 
cathedral Lama Yeshe the Tibe¬ 
tan monk who she regarded as 
her spiritual guide, and who had 
I just died two months ago, was also 
there The Lama was standing at the 
pulpit, and a stream of people was 
going up to him for blessings Maria 
joined the queue and when her turn 
came, the I^ma took her hand in his 
hand and poui ed holy water over it 
The water streamed down her 
cheeks, her nose, her lips Suddenly 
she felt very strong 
Maria woke up with a start, her 
memory of the dream still vivid, and 
turned and woke up her husband 
Paco He too believed in Lama 
Yeshe but neither attached any sig 
nificance to the dream Nor did they 
make any connections when Maria 
discovered that she was pregnant 
Unknown to the Torres, around 
the same time. Lama Zopa Rin- 
poche, generally regarded as the 
spiritual heir of Lama Yeshe, had 
written to disciples of all the ‘re¬ 
treat centres' that Yeshe had set up, 
telling them that the Lama was 
about to be re-incarnated Lama 
Zopa Rinpoche had seen a western 
child playing in his dreams and was 
convinced that the re-incamation 

would occur in the West 

_ - _ 
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Is two-year-old Osel Torres a 
living Buddha or is he getting 
undue prominence? 



On 12 February, 1985, Maria gave 
birth to her fifth child a blonde- 
haired, blue-grey eyed son who she 
called Osel Ling (Clear Light) after 
the Buddhist retreat centre in Gra¬ 
nada, Spam, that Lama Yeshe had 
helped set up (Her other children 
also have non-Spanish—Tibetan- 
influenced names like Dolma, Yeshe 
and Lobsang) 

Maria felt then that little Osel was 
somehow special but till the baby 
was seven months old, it did not 
strike her that he meant anything 
important to her faith At that time. 
Lama Zopa who now runs the 30-odd 
‘dhamma’ centres and monastnes’ 
that Lama Yeshe had set up, came to 
the retreat the Torres were at, in 
Granada Zopa looked at the child 
and realised at once that he was no 
ordinary baby “Don’t let him go 
anywhere near pollution'” he 
advised Maria and invited the fami¬ 
ly to India 

Little Osel’s first test was at Dhar- 
amsala Mana remembers the occa¬ 
sion well. “My baby was given many 
malas. One of them belonged to 
Lama Yeshe Lama Zopa told Osel, 
‘Now, give me your mala.’ The child 
does not even speak Spanish, let 
alone English. But he understood. 
And the mala he picked was the one 
that belonged to Lama Yeshe.” 
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If this was less than conclusive, 
then the boy's next encounter with 
Lama Zopa seemed to tilt the ba¬ 
lance. The family had gone to Amer¬ 
ica and they met Lama Zopa over 
dinner. Recalls Maria; “When Osel 
saw him, he stood right in front and 
prostrated IS times. He would pause 
awhile, clasp his hands together, as 
if he was praying and stretch out 
silently, full-length on the floor. It 
was amazing. Nobody had shown 
him how to do this. Whatever doubts 
we had, just evaporated.” 

To sceptics, the whole story may 
seem a little hard to take. Why 
should an elderly Tibetan lama be 
re-incamated in the shape of a Span¬ 
ish infant? But to Buddhists, such 
re-incarnation is an integral part of 
their religious beliefs. According to 
the Tibetan Buddhist tradition, 
whenever a lama dies, he is soon 
re-incamated in another body. It 
then becomes the duty of his closest 
disciple to seek out the new incarna¬ 
tion. 

There are four ways in which the 
]^ma may be discovered. The first 
is meditation in which ‘one sees 
things that one cannot with normal 
eyes’ The second is oracular, when 
a spirit enters the body of a medium 
and speaks. The third is through 
divination or through communica¬ 
tion with the deity—the process by ■ 
which Lopa was first ‘informed’ ab¬ 
out Yeshe’s rebirth as an European 
child. And the fourth and final stage 
is when the child is asked to identify 
objects from his previous birth. If 
he passes this test, then he is pre¬ 
sented before the Dalai Lama who is 
believed to be gifted with infinite 
powers of divination and clair¬ 
voyance. 

A ccording to Maria, Osel has pas¬ 
sed that last and final stage. She 
claims that the Dalai Lama spotted 
the ‘imperishable mind and spirit of 
Lama Yeshe residing in the little 
boy’ when he met him last year at 
the Ashoka Hotel, in New Delhi. 
“Lama Zopa was present and so 
were we”, she says. “His Holiness 
said that out of the ten children 
thought to be re-incaraations of 
Lama Yeshe, Osel was the most 
likely. He knew that Osel was spe¬ 
cial and told me to take special care 
of him. To not let his utensils get 
mixed up with others and to have 
him brought up in the right environ¬ 
ment” 

In fact, things are not as clear-cut 
as Maria claims. The Dalai Lama’s 


entourage agrees that Maria and 
Paco brought the child to him. Says 
Tensing Geyche, secretary to the 
Dalai Lama: “When this child was 
brought before His Holiness, he 
said ‘He seems special. Take care of 
him’ That is not an outright con¬ 
firmation. When the boy grows old¬ 
er, he might be able to give better 
indications ’’ 

According to Geyche, “The search 
for the re-incarnation of a deceased 
Lama is an arduous process. It takes 
years. The Senior Tutor of His Holi¬ 
ness died four years ago. The re¬ 
incarnation has still not been disco¬ 
vered. Normally a child is not recog¬ 
nised as a re-incarnate lama till he is 
four or five. 1 don’t understand why 
His Holiness’s name is being drag¬ 
ged into this matter. If the disciples 
of Lama Yeshe sincerely believe 
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that this child is his re-incarnation, 
then that’s enough.” 

Others in the Dalai Lama’s entour¬ 
age are sceptical about the publicity 
being offered to little Osel. Accord¬ 
ing to one aide of the Dalai Lama, 
“There have been many Western 
children who have been considered 
re-incarnate lamas. Why is so much 
attention being paid to this one? 
There was a newspaper report 
saying that the child and his parents 
were going to Bodhgaya to seek his 
Holiness’s blessings. In fact, nobody 
had even asked for an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

It must be remembered however, 
that the Dalai Lama’s recognition is 
not essential. There are over 100 
lamas in the Buddhist tradition and 
not all are recognised by the Dalai 
Lama. But to Maria Torres, recogni¬ 
tion seems to be all-important. “I 
don’t know why journalists write 


that Osel has not been officially 
recognised,” she complains. “There 
is no question of auy doubt. His 
Holiness knew at once that Osel was 
special." 

M eanwhile the Torres are faced 
with a unique dilemma: what do 
you do when your son turns out to be 
your spiritual leader? When Sunday 
met Osel at the Thai Buddhist tem¬ 
ple at Bodhgaya, he seemed like any 
normal two-year-old. For instance, 
he playfully smeared a foul- 
.smelhng mosquito repellent cream 
on his father’s face. Paco seemed 
uneasy at his son’s antics but was 
unable to do what any other father 
would have done in this situation: 
spanked the boy on the bottom. 
After ail, the boy was his guru I.ater, 
little Osel decided he was hungry 
and reached for a nearby fruit bowl. 
He changed his mind about eating 
and decided instead to toss an 
orange at his father. Next, he began 
to unpeel bananas with great gusto. 

Through it all, Paco sat silently 
watching his son. “He’s very spe¬ 
cial. That’s for sure,” he said finally. 

His father’s devotion was not all 
that Osel had to contend with. Soon a 
stre.'. n of discinles of the late I.ama 
Yeshe trickled in. "The revered 
Guru has come back to earth in the 
form of this child,” said one as he 
knelt before the playful Osel Others 
gave him the traditional offerings, 
sweets and the khata (a white 
scarf). 

Osel looked at the offerings and in 
a gesture that his devotees probably 
found significant, decided to share 
his bananas with them. 'I'his act of 
goodwill did not however distract 
Osel for long and soon he was bored. 
First, he cried and then he let out a 
piercing shriek. Neil, an Australian 
monk, was the first to react. He 
rushed out and fetched a red rubber 
ball for the child. That was the 
offering that really went down well 
and the little lama finally seemed 
contented. 

What happens now? Osel will be 
officially enthroned on 12 March in 
a colourful ceremony at the Kopan 
monastery After that, the Torres 
have to decide what they are going 
to do. “Maybe I will stay on in Nepal 
after his enthronement,” says Maria 
uncertainly. “But I have to think of 
my other children also. They don’t 
speak any English. They have to go 
to school. But,”she says, softening, 
“perhaps I should stay with Osel. He 
seems so small...” 
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! he Gorkhaland issue remains intractable as ever 


The Kanclientunga is witness: we 
are shedding our blood to prevent 
the division of Bengal 

— CPI(M) graffiti 

T he Kanchenjunga was indeed 
the witness. But not as the 
CPI(M) wanted it to be. The 
magnificent peak against the 
charming azurine backdrop stood as 
I a mute onlooker this time as the 
politically seething hill district 
accorded a boisterous welcome to 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. If his 
visit to Darjeeling just SO days back 
had lent credence to the Congres- 
8(I)’s ussertjon oi ‘no-nexus’ with 
the Ciorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF), the ovation on 7 
February conhrmed it. The same 
Nepalese who had boycotted his 
address earlier, took to the streets 
this time to rend the extremely 
chilly air with slogans like ‘Rajiv 
Gandhi amar rahosh’ (long live Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi). But the slogan was 
raised in conjunction—and with a 
much higher decibel—with another: 
‘Subash Ghisingh amor rahosh'. 

The entire show, with thousands 
of women and childrerwavingatand 
cheering the Prime Minister as he 
drove along the serpentine slopes of 
the Himalayas, was more in anger 
than in enthusiasm. And their wrath 
was inevitably aimed at the person 
whose presence along with the 
Prime Minister added a new dimen¬ 
sion to the proceedings: chief minis¬ 
ter Jyoti Basu. The followers of 
GNLF president Ghisingh defied 
him when they shouted ‘Go-back’ at 
Mr Basu, for whom it was the first 
visit to Darjeeling since the Gorkha¬ 
land agitation took a turbulent turn 
more than a year ago. 

The only leader who benefited 
from the whole show was Mr Gan¬ 
dhi himself More than disproving 
what Mr Basu’s party had been 
claiming all through lewas in¬ 
strumental in arranging what the 
chief minister had always consi¬ 
dered a profanity: a short meeting 
between Mr Ghisingh and Mr Basu 
at the Raj Bhavan here as the for¬ 
mer had gone there to submit a 
memorandum to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. According to the chief minister, 
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there were only namaskars and 
shakehands, “as two bhadraloks do 
when they get together”. And Mr 
Basu this time endorsed whatever 
Mr Gandhi told newsmen at the Raj 
Bhavan after Mr Ghisingh left. “He 
(the GNLF leader) thinks that Qor- 
khaland is the solution,” Mr Gandhi 
observed, “we think solutions are 
available outside Gorkhaland.” The 
Prime Minister was reacting to the 
GNLF’s insistence on Gorkhaland 
even after its meeting with Union 
home minister Buta Singh. 

Interestingly, the chief minister 
differed with Mr Gandhi in the 


(that of granting citizenship to the 
Nepalese settled in India) has been 
finalised. We are awaiting a govern¬ 
ment declaration tiiat might be 
gazetted any day.” But Mr Gandhi 
made it clear that the issue was far 
from settled. According to him, de¬ 
ciding on a cut-off year for award¬ 
ing citizenship was a “difficult” task 
as it entailed a host of problems. 

llie slogan that attained the high¬ 
est uproar on 7 February was ‘Ban- 
gal me hame basdaaino' (we won’t 
^tay in Bengal). In fact, it is this 
stand that pits Mr Ghisingh against 
Mr Gandhi once again. The scorn of 
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latter’s assessment of the 7 Febru¬ 
ary ovation. The Prime Minister, 
who must have been upset by the 
negligible attendence at his rally in 
Darjeeling on 19 December, 1986, 
considered the welcome this time 
“very, very warm”. The chief minis¬ 
ter, who could hardly afford to be 
swayed by the show, commented, 
“It was not a welcome; it was a 
demonstration. A demonstration of 
their strength.” 

Going by what the Prime Minister 
told the press, it appeared that he 
was about to turn the table on the 
agitators as well. What he said went 
to offset the “achievement” of the 
GNLF at its talks with the Union 
home ministry. Said a Jubilant Mr 
Ghisingh the day before Mr Gan¬ 
dhi’s visit: “The citizenship issue 


Mf Ghisingh’s followers towards 
everj^fting Bengali found express¬ 
ion in am^e measure and in novel 
ways. The posters put up by Con- 
gress(I) supporters welcoming their 
imer were torn off by GNLF activ¬ 
ists. The posters read: 'We thank 
you for your economic assistance to 
West Bengal.’ The GNLF would only 
let the Congress(I) thank the Prime 
Minister, but not for his sympathy 
towards West Bengal, The second 
line was either daubed with black 
ink or just taken off. 

Meanwhile, the GNLF leader did 
not lose time in reiterating his de¬ 
mand for statehood. “We are not 
budging from our demand for a 
separate state,” be told a t^heering 
rally at Chakbazar within hours of 
the Prime Minister’s departure 
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from Darjeeling. According to the 
Congressd), this is an indication of 
Mr Ghisingh’s surrender to the 
mounting pressure of hardliners 
within the organisation. “Mr Ghi- 
singh failed to control his followers 
even on the day of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s visit,” argued the Union minis¬ 
ter of state for commerce and 
WBPCC(I) president, Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi, who accompanied Mr 
Gandhi to Darjeeling, hinting at Mr 
Ghisingh’s earlier assurance that no 
disrespect would be shown to the 
chief minister during his visit. 

That Mr Ghisingh is loosing 
ground to the more aggressive ele¬ 
ments within the GNLF has been 
proved by the latest decision of the 
organisation to boycott the forth¬ 
coming Assembly polls in West Ben¬ 
gal. It was Mr Ghisingh who drop¬ 
ped the ebullient Bharat Dong, the 

ILF vice-president, in a bid to 
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corner the propounders of the ‘no¬ 
state-no-vote’ line. But his last- 
minute efforts failed and the ‘vote- 
boycott’ approach was adopted as 
the ultimate stand of the party. The 
decision almost takes the situation 
in the hills back to square one. 

The latest decision of the GNLF 
will jpose a serious challenge to the 
chief minister; he will have to en¬ 
sure an atmosphere conducive for 
the polls. In all probability, the 
GNLF will try to ensure that ballot 
boxes are returned empty from 
Darjeeling on 23 March. The serene 
Kanchenjunga may wdil witness 
another round of bloody clashes— 
tor the CPI(M) would not like to lose 
the two Assembly seats it had won 
in 1982. 





MTR campaigning In Halagundu diatrlet 

ANDH RA P R ADESH 

CAMPA IGN TRAIL 

For NTR, the panchayat raj poll is crucial 


B efore dawn—at the auspicious 
hour of 3.30 am—on 9 February, 
the Chaitanya Ratham rode out once 
again The occupants were the same 
as on earlier occasions—chief 
minister N.T. Rama Rao in saffron 
bush shirt and trousers and his son 
Harikrishna at the wheel. This time 
also the praja sannihita yatra (jour¬ 
ney to get closei to the people) is 
seeking votes for the Telugu Desam 
in the panchayat raj elections slated 
for 11 and 14 March. A victory in the 
elections to the newly-formed man¬ 
dat praja parishads and the zilla 
praja partshads is crucial for the 
Telugu Desam which has come in 
for much criticism in the past few 
months. 

It was with much hullabaloo that 
the NTR government began to re¬ 
vamp the administration at the gras¬ 
sroots level. But like most of its 
‘revolutionary’ schemes, it was 
shabbily executed. The Andhra 
Pradesh Mandal Praja Parishad, Zil- 
la Praja Parisliad (Amendment) Bill 
providing for the reservations was 
passed by the Assembly on 22 Janu¬ 
ary and sent for the Governor’s 
assent on 27 January, Whan the Bill 
was not returned by 31 January the 
Telugu Desam government charged 
Governor Kumudben Joshi with de¬ 
laying tactics. Srinivasul Reddy, a 
senior Telugu Desam minister, went 
to the extent of alleging that the Raj 
Bhavan was being used for Congres¬ 
sd) meetings. The allegations were 
subsequently withdrawn and the 
Bill came back to the legislature 
duly signed on 1 February. As a BJP 
leader said, there cannot be a dead¬ 
line for the Governor to sign a Bill 


unless specially requested 

The passing of the Bill was 
greeted by a batch of writ petitions 
in the Andhra Pradesh High Court 
questioning the validity of the re¬ 
servations. The population of back¬ 
ward classes m the state was com¬ 
puted after a socio-economic survey 
undertaken by the Andhra Pradesh 
Backward Classes Finance Corpora¬ 
tion over the last six years This 
report was given to the opposition 
parties only a month before the 
mandal elections 

The NTR government has intro¬ 
duced a four-tier paifchayat admi¬ 
nistration and for the first time the 
elections are party-based The bot¬ 
tom tier comprises village pan- 
chavats The patichayai samitis 
have been replaced by the mandal 
praja panshads which cover a small 
area of about 20 villages. The presi¬ 
dent of a mandal praja parishad 
and the chairman ofaei/ia praja 
partshad are to be elected directly. 
A zilla parishad constituency cov¬ 
ers an entire district In the larger 
districts. It covers two and a half 
Lok Sabha constituencies, thus 
creating problems for the candi¬ 
dates. There is no provision in the 
Act for no-confidence motions 
against the directly elected presi¬ 
dents and chairmen of the mandal 
and zilla panshads 

If the growing alienation of the 
Telugu Desam is reflected in the 
elections to the 1,059 mandals in the 
21 districts in AP, it may be difficult 
for the Chaitanya Ratham to ride 
out again in all its glory. 
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For those scattered 
in far-flung comers 
of the country, 
HDFC is going out 
of its way to lend 
a helping hand. 

horTte Some of our co- 
inhabitants on earth carry it 
With them, wherever they go. 

A protection from the vagaries 
of nattjrn F rorn the outside world 



Most of us. however, are less pnvileged. 
No matter where we ore. we need 
a roof over our heads. Four walls 
ensconcing our own private world, 
Often, In the nameless, remote 
stretches of the map. Where more than 
anywhere else we need someone to 
turn to. To share in our worry. When we 
have exhausted our private means, 
raised resources from long-forgotten 
assets, borrowed from family... and yet 
if s still not enough. HDFC is there. 
Always, close by. Reaching out with 
15 offices to over 640 towns ar»d cities. 
Increasing geographical access to 
households. Strengthening and 
diversifying the institutional presence 
in urban and rural housing finance. 


A concentrated effort by HDFC alone Is 
Insufficient to deal with the enormous 
national problem. Priorities must be 
established, policy frameworks defined 
to encourage institutional growth and 
provide greater access to families. 

HDFC has made a small beginning. 

Yet there is so much more to do. India 
staggers with people yet to be housed. 
A harnessing of every possible resource 
is needed to increase India's housing 
stock. Urgently* India's future has to be 
built, brick by brick. House by individual 
house. 

HDFC. Reaching out to over 640 towns 
ar^d cities across India. 


B 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE CORPORATION UNITED 

RofTxx) House, 169-6act(bciy R^domottoa Bombay 400 020 

Building the future. 
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JUDICIAR Y 

A VER DICT QUES TIONED 

V/as there a move to impeach two Supreme Court judges? 


B eing a fair judge is a high-risk 
business today—thanks to the 
current state of the Congress(l) 
Two Supreme Court judges—Jus¬ 
tice 0. Chinappa Reddy and Justice 
M.M. Dutt—ruled in the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses case that singing the 
national anthem was not compul¬ 
sory. This was enough to lead to 
reports that a group of Congressil) 
MPs was organising a signature 
campaign to impeach the judges. 

The first to react to the report was 
noted lawyer Ram Jethmalani, 
formerly of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party. In a fervent defence of the 
bench, he said that the move to 
impeach the judges was tantamount 
to an infringement of the independ¬ 
ence of the judiciary. He also asked 
why the MPs involved in the cam¬ 
paign, if thei' were so deeply con¬ 
cerned about the attitude of judges, 
had not bothered to impeach former 
Supreme Court judge A.N. Ray (who 
had superseded two judges to be¬ 
come the Chief Justice of India) and 
former Chief Justice, M.H. Beg, 
who were associated with the 
famous habeas corpus judgment in 
1976 which disallowed petitions 
under Article 226 for the release of 
those detained under MISA. And 
predictably, the People’s Union of 
Civil Liberties (PUCL), too, passed a 
resolution condemning the move. 

The controversy thus started. The 
sigimture campaign was promptly 
denied and the signatories back¬ 
tracked. A former Congress(I) MP 
and Supreme Court lawyer, Deven- 
dra Nath Dwivedi, who claimed to 
be even more committed to the 
independence of the judiciary than 
Jethmalani, said that Jethmalani’s 
outburst against “the non-existent 
threat of a move by some Congress 
MPs, as reported by a weekly (Cur¬ 
rent) , to impeach Mr Justice Chin- 
nappa Reddy and Mr Justice Dutt 
of the Supreme Court is very 
touching”. He went on to argue; 
Jethmalani has asked a mindbog- 
gling question as to why Congress¬ 
men did not think of impeaching 
judges like A.N. Ray and M.H. Beg. 
This means that Mr Jethmalani is 
not against the idea of impeaclunent 
of judges per se for their judicial 
pronouncements; his objection is to 


who those judges are. He does not 
seem to mind if such judges, who in 
his eyes scuttled freedom and the 
Constitution by wrong and disreput¬ 
able judgment, are proceeded 
against.” 

A denial also came from AICC(I) 
general secretary G.K. Moopanar. 
“It IS totally false. There is no ques¬ 
tion of any move to impeach any 
judge,” he told this correspondent. 
“This is a lie spread with the motive 
of defaming the Congress.” 

Was there then no truth in the 
report at all? The original article 
had named, among others, Anand 
Sharma, Pratap Bhanu Sharma, 
Vilas Muttemwar, Bhubaneswar 
Kalita, Pawan Bansal, Harish 
Rawat, Irshad Baig Mirza, Suresh 
Pachauri, Santosh Singh, P.R. 
Kumaramangalam, P. Thangalal, A. 
Jayamohan, Jayanthi Natarajan, 
Ashok Gehlot, Mukul Wasnik, V. 
Narayanasamy, Nirmal Khetri, 
Aslam Sher Khan, Sunder Singh 
Thakur and Thangabalu as signator¬ 
ies to the plea to impeach the two 
judges. Another Congress(I) MP, 
Kayur Bhushan, admitted to this 
reporter that he had given his signa¬ 
ture to the impeachment campaign, 
and added that yet another Congres- 
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s(I) MP from Madhya Pradesh, Ajay 
Mushren, had also put his signature. 

Strangely, several of the MPs did 
not even seem to be "aware” of the 
fact that the signature campaign 
had become controversial, and that 
Moopanar had denied it in a state¬ 
ment to the press. Some of them, 
when contacted, at first admitted 
that they had put their signatures to 
the campaign. But, later, all of them 
chose to deny the fact. Obviously, 
they had been cautioned against 
speaking out. Remarked a Congress 
MP: “The move was being di.scussed 
by Congress MPs even before the 
article appeared in the weekly. One 
prominent lawyer, who is also an 
MP, had told me that this wa.s a 
wrong thing to do. After all, consti¬ 
tutionally, impeachment can only be 
done on grounds of misconduct, not 
or the basis of a judgment.” It was 
indeed a sure sign of immaturity on 
the part of the signatories, he felt. 

One curious aspect about the epi¬ 
sode is that the Congress(I) did not 
react to the story when it appeared 
in the press, but only to Ram Jeth¬ 
malani’s fulminations. “When the 
news appeared in the weekly,” Jeth- 
malani told Sunoay, "no contradic¬ 
tion was issued. The Congressd) 
reacted only when I raised the issue 
and when the PUCL issued a state¬ 
ment condemning the move.” Jeth¬ 
malani said that some 28 MPs were 
understood to have put their signa¬ 
tures to the paper, although he was 
not sure who they were. 

The PUCL resolution, drafted by 
former Justice Rajendra Sachar of 
the Delhi High Court, was passed at 
its national council meeting on 1 
February, 1987, and released to the 
press. However, it did not mention 
the name of any party It said; “The 
PUCL condemns the reported move 
by some members of Parliament to 
impeach some judges of the Sup¬ 
reme Court on the basis of their 
judgment in the national anthem 
case. This move is a direct attack on 
the independence of the judiciary. 
An impartial, fearless and indepen¬ 
dent judiciary is the cornerstone of 
our Republic. Any such move can 
only weaken the rule of law. The 
PUCL calls upon the people to raise 
their voice against this pernicious 
move which is aimed at damaging 
the basic structure of our Constitu¬ 
tion.” And added a PUCL activist: 
"The fact that the Congressd) chose 
to react to this statement means 
they have a guilty conscience.” 
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HARY ANA 

A PRE rEJO" ONLY 

W//y Hr/r . I ssemhiy elections put off? 


T he search for a pretext is over. 
Keiala, Jammu and Kashmir and 
, We.*.! Heii(>al are to go to the polls 
I simultaneously on 23 March. But 
I flaryana would have to wait for its 
electoral rolls to be fully revised, 
and law and order to “improve”— 
even though the term of its Assem¬ 
bly expires at the same time as the 
Kerala and West Bengal Assemb¬ 
lies, in June 1987. Conventions and 
laws, says the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner (CEO, R V.S. Peri Sastri, 
have taken their course The delay 
in Haryana is unavoidable because 
the Election Commission is oath- 
bound to hear out all those who with 
the help of lawyers have filed objec- 
tion.s to the electoral rolls—roughly 
2,000 of them—and the state govern¬ 
ment's perception of the law and 
order situation “has to be complied 
with " Said a concerned Mr Sastri; 
“I have to act like a judge, without 
the protection of a judge.” 

But the Opposition has protested 
vehemently The BJP general 
secretary, Knshnalal Sharma, in a 
letter to the CEC, said that the 
circumstances of the postponement 
of the poll in Haryana had streng¬ 
thened doubts that the CEC had 
I yielded to political pressure. He 
challenged the Election Commission 
to make public the arguments cited 
by the central and state govern¬ 
ments to put off the election (they 
had talked of certain “dangerous” 
developments in the state). The 
commission, he argued, should have 
clarified the explanation of the 
state’s Chief Electoral Officer for 
failing to adhere to the schedule for 
completion of intensive revision of 
the electoral rolls. 

Besides, how can law and order be 
given as a reason for not holding 
elections in Haryana when elections 
were held—rather successfully—in 
Punjab, under tight security, at a 
time when the state was still in the 
gnp of terrorism, and elections 
have been announced in Jammu and 
Kashmir where a large-scale exodus 
of people from the border areas in 
the wake of the current military 
tension has affected six Assembly 
constituencies? Was there more to 
the decision to put off the poll than 
meets the eye? “In my view there 
iMUld be no other reason,” wrote an 


angry Sharma, “than the insistence 
of chief minister Bansi Lai to put off 
the elections.” 

Sources in the Election Commis- 
sion.however, put the blame square¬ 
ly on the Opposition for the delay in 
the completion of the revision of 
electoral rolls in Haryana. The 
Haryana Sangharsh Samiti—com¬ 
prising the Lok Dal and the BJP— 
has apparently engaged a large 
number of lawyers to file objections 
on behalf of thousands of voters and 
it is taking time to process these 
Said an Election Commission 
source: “These lawyers must have 
been engaged by political parties, 
we cannot imagine poor people 
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paying lawyers to get them reg¬ 
istered as voters.” Interestingly, 
while Haryana has 90 Assembly 
constituencies, almost 1,500 objec¬ 
tions have been filed in one district, 
Jind, covering seven constituencies, 
and only ten have been filed in other 
parts of the state. 

How soon will the Haryana rolls 
be revised? “The electoral officers 
have accomplished a lot of work 
already,” Peri Sastri told this repor¬ 
ter on 11 February. “We are expect¬ 
ing a further report on the progress 
with the processing of claims and 
objections. But, frankly, we have 
nothing to do. The process of revi¬ 
sion has to be gone through. You 
can’t speed up revision at the ex¬ 
pense of the voter. And when a 
demand has been made to reduce 
the voting age to 18, how can we 
afford not to accommodate those 
who have already reached the age of 
21 ?” 




The difficulty, however, is that 
the Election Commission has to de¬ 
pend on the state machinery for the 
revision of electoral rolls despite 
being charged with the responsibil¬ 
ity of keeping them updated. “I had 
suggested that the commission 
should have the facility to revise 
rolls itself with respect to different 
dates,” Sastri said. “The fact is that 
in this case, we simply couldn’t have 
.started the revision earlier than 1 
September, 1986. And at that time, 
we could not predict that the Jammu 
and Kashmir Assembly would be 
dissolved the next month (the J and 
K Assembly has a tenure of six 
years, and its term was to expire in 
1988).” Sastri has already written a 
letter to the law minister suggesting 
that the Constitution be amended to 
include at least specific guidelines 
for the revision of rolls by the 
Election Commission in order to 
overcome these problems. 

What is the “dangerous” situation 
emerging in the state which made 
the Election Commission defer elec¬ 
tions? “In my press note,” said Peri 
Sastri defensively, “I have not given 
that as a reason. Unless the revision 
is complete, there is no question of 
holding the election. So, if the elec¬ 
tion cannot be held on that ground 
alone, why talk of law and order at 
all?” 

Did he then mean that law and 
order was not a reason for deferring 
the election? “No, no. In my note, 
which I released to the press, I 
pointed out that the Commission has 
been informed by the government 
of Haryana and the central govern¬ 
ment that the situation as develop¬ 
ing in the region warrants great 
caution. This was the information 
provided to me by the state govern¬ 
ment. I checked it out with the 
Union home minister and found it to 
be true.” 

In assessing the law and order in a 
state, “due weightage has to be 
given to the state government’s own 
view. This was an inescapable rule 
of the thumb,” Peri Sastri said. 
However, he added that the Com¬ 
mission could still hold tui election 
in a state, though it has to inform 
itself that the law and order situa¬ 
tion in the whole or part of the state 
or in a neighbouring state is not 
prejudicial to the holding of an elec¬ 
tion. The reference to “a neighbour¬ 
ing state,” of course, is to Punjab. 
“Two by-elections are due in Jalan¬ 
dhar,” he said. “But we cannot hold 
them now.” 
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Give the dewn his due. 

A truly envied TV doesn't happen just by magic. Not even black magicThat s why, vyhen 
your neighbour envies your pride as an ONIDA owner, don't be too proud to discuss the reasons.You can begin by 
telling him about ONIDA's world-famous Japanese pedigree. And that itself will explain some of the features that 

you can then show him , ^ ^ _ 

When he's floored by the mind-blowing clarity and sharpness of the picture, give him a 

helping hand by mentioning that the secret lies in ONIDA’s much higher resolution than that of any other brand, and 
in the direct processing of signals within the TV. 

Then when he's moved by the great sound, show him the sound features that make It 
possible. The novel Triple Speaker function where the tweeter lets you clearly hear all frequencies. And the unique 
adjustable ear flaps that invite you right within the acoustic field of the TV . 

All this talk,mind you, is nut merely to give credit where it's due. You have a major motive 
behind. Because, only when all your neighbours buy their ONIDA, can you stop worrying about their envy, and relax. 

ONIDA. with cordless lerrrate.Neighlxiurs'eiTyy.OwrierS^pr^ 







Famed voctOst Ot^a Deti instructs a young 
at ITCs Sangeet Research Academy, Calcutta 


ITC is makingdolorniiiKHlc^ribrls to n^kindk 
active' iiiU'ix'st hi Indian (*lassi(*al nuisie*. 


ITC’s support of Indian classical 
music affirms its resolve to nounsh 
the Nation’s arts and culture 

Reviving an ancient cultural 
tradition 

ITC first s[X)nsored a Sangeet 
vSammelan in Delhi in 1971 pAen^ 
year this festival brings together 
some of the country’s finest 
exponents of classical music and 
dance, provides young talent an 
opportunity to [lerform before 
critical audiences. A veteran 
musician inaugurates the Sammelan 
and receives a purse as a token of 
respect and appreciation from ri'C. 

In other cities, toc), H’C sponsors 
smaller sangeet sarnmelans eveiy 
year. 

A unique institution 

With the passing ()f patronage by 
India’s princes, classical music was 
on the wane There was urgent 
need to resuscitate the gum sisbya 
parampara 

Sangeet Research Academy in 
Calcutta was ITC’s response. 

Founded in J978, SRA is wholly 
financed and administered by ITC. 
flere music and management come 
together to keep alive an ancient 
tradition. 

Marriage of tradition and 
technology 

Supplementing the age-old system 
of ‘teaching by demonstration’, SRA 
uses mtxiem mechanical aids for 
musical instruction. 

Rare recordings, preserved in 
SRA’s archives, enable the scholar 
disciple to hear and imbibe the rich 
rendition of a raga. And thus the 
pupil’s talent is helped to flower to 
the fullest. 

SRA’s music is fFC’s joy. 



To rekindle interest in Indian 
classical music and encourage 
promising talent, ITC sponsors 
Delhi’s premier Sangeet 
Sammelan. And several smaller 
ones around the country. 

Resident master-musicians train 
full-time disciples at Sangeet 
Research Academy, Calcutta— 
founded, financed and 
managed by ITC. And thus the 
guru-sishya parampara 
lives on. 



Platinum Jubik^^ 


How ITC enterprise leads 
in many fields 

Intensive research 
and de\’elopmcni by H’C’s Indian 
lx\if Ibbacco Development Division 
helps evolve improved strains of 
U)bacco, assists the farmer to 
incTca.se crop yield. 

!*acPaging & Printing: fTC7s 
l^iclciging and Priming Division 
makes innov'attve printed packaging 
to the critii al .specifications of over 
100 brand leaders. 

/^nlp iTr Paper Hhadmchalarn 
Paperlioards, founded by ITC in a 
tribal area, has mastered technology 
to achieve super prcKluctiviry, BPl 
als() sets exemplarv' standards in 
environmental protection. 

'/'o//ns7W Welc'omgroup, ITCs 
Hotels Division, earns considerable 
foreign exchange as the Nation’s 
fastest growing hotel chain offering 
international standards of .service. 

fixports/Cottage Sector: IT('’s 
Marketing and Pxpons Division has 
helped sell over I'^O cottage-sector 
products abroad worth Rs 4 crores 
in foreign exchange In 
Shahjahanj^ur TFC is helping to 
revive the carnet weaving industry; 
already 2S00 families earn more, 
live better. 

Sports ITC-sponsored events and 
the ITC published Wills Ik)oks of 
Iixcellence have been highly 
successful. ITC also supi^orts 
traditional sport.s like wrestling, 
tiinga-racing, kite flying and archery. 

Now, striding towards the 
21st Centur\\ FTC is confident of its 
resources, and the skills to manage 
them. Routes will he many and 
taried, but the focus will 
unumferingly be on the pursuit p/ 
excellence. The inherited virtues and 
values of the past uHU doubtless put 
their imprint on the future. 


Professional Management of Planned Growth 


Contract ITC-105-86 
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STALE MATE 

Shiv Sena corporators obstrua work of BMC 


T WO years after capturing the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
the Shiv Sena has once again come 
into confrontation with a municipal 
commissioner bringing many major 
developmental projects to a stand 
still Former commissioner Jam 
shed Kanga was removed by the 
Shiv Sena, and replaced by SS 
Tinaikar who has now requested to 
be relieved of his post Both the 
officers had objected to the Shiv 
Sena’s blatant modification of pro 
ject plans allegedly to fill the party 
coffers Said Tinaikar, **Shiv Sena 
corporators are obstructing the 
work of the civic administration ’ 
Tlie confrontation which has been 
simmenng for sometime broke into 
the open when former Shiv Sena 
mayor Chaggan Bhutbal pressed an 
adjournment motion against 
Tinaikar for his “insulting remarks ’ 
against the 105 persons who lost 
their lives in the movement for a 
separate state of Maharashtra The 
commissioner objected to the Shiv 
Sena’s demand for giving Rs 11,000 
each to the families of those killed 
as they were not hstedasmartyrs in 
government records The adjourn- 
ment motion was passed by 65 to 20 
votes Tmaikar now feels that there 
is a “stalemate between the deli¬ 
berative and executive wings of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
which is undesirable” 

The stalemate, according to cor¬ 
poration sources, is actually a result 
of Tmaikar’s efforts to thwart the 


alleged money making spi ee of the 
Shiv Sena Said Shared Rao, a for 
mer corporator and general secret 
ary of the Hind Mazdoor Kisan 
Panchayat which also represents 
the corporation’s employees, “The 
efforts of the Shiv Sena in the mum 
cipal corporation to condemn, 
pressure and blackmail civic offi 
cials IS aimed to ensure that these 
officials take orders from Shiv Sena 
and also help it in collecting Rs 100 
crores from civic contracts and 
other works so that it can capture 
the Maharashtra Assembly “ The 
state government has now 
appointed a committee headed by 
former chief secretary JB De 
Souza to investigate where and how 
changes have been made in 
approved projects Sharad Rao has 
alleged that till the pay off is made 
no proposal ir released by the com 
mittees concerned In the process, 
more than Rs 20 crores worth of 
proposals are still pending with 
those committees where the Shiv 
Sena has a majority 
One of the practices that Tinaikar 
put an end to was that of Shiv Sena 
corporators bringing contractors to 
him for release of money 
The Shiv Sena, it seems, has now 
realised that it has overstepped its 
bnef and tarnished its image The 
Shiv Sena supremo, Bal Thackeray, 
has taken some of his corporators to 
task and punished one of them by 
not giving him the mayoral position 
Olga TeMs/ffoiiMtoy 


__ 

JUGGLING 

HI-TEimWAY 

Gold^runners take to science 

■j^he sight of tiny polypack pouches 
containing some yellow liquid made 
the customs officer curious The 
liquid looked like a urine sample 
But why would a passenger arriving 
from Bangkok on a Thai Airways 
flight cairy urine samples in his 
baggage^ A closer inspection 
showed that suspended in the liquid 
were some fine particles A chemic¬ 
al analysis established the particles 
to be that of gold These pouches are 
specially designed in Hong Kong 
AH that a gold runner has to do is 
swallou them before boarding an 
I aircraft Once swallowed, the gold 
I cannot be delected even by power- 
I ful X ray machines The customs 
j officials at Calcutta airport hap- 
nened to chance upon the newest 



Qold bItcuHt seized by the Bombey cuetome 


and high-tech method of gold smug¬ 
gling because the smuggler had 
more pouches than he could swal¬ 
low Said a Calcutta customs offi¬ 
cial “Gold-running is now more a 
science than an art ” 

There are other novel ways of 
concealing the yellow metal Last 
year, Calcutta customs officers 
caught a 65-year-old woman who 
had hidden 500 gm of gold in her 
vagina A few days earlier they 
recovered two kg of gold from a 
group of women The gold bars 
wrapped in cotton and linen were 
secured by black tapes to their pel¬ 
vic region “Women,” says a cus¬ 
toms official, “are increasingly join¬ 
ing the trade and receive special 
training ” The reason is simple gold 
begets gold 

Early last week gold prices m 
India jumped to Rs 2,610 per 10 gm 
which IS 30 per cent more than the 
international price With pnces in¬ 
creasing by about 30 per cent 
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annually in domestic market 
gold smuggirif i a very lucrative 
business desp] rhe risks involved. 
Even CVilcuif.i which was virtually 
out of the snifiggJers* trail, is fast 
I becoming jo important transit 
I poinl 

I (Jold smuggling reached a new 
high throughout the country to- 
wai ds the end of last year. Bombay, 

I of course, is the nodal point Unlike 
Calcutta or Delhi where the bulk of 
the gold IS smuggled in either 
through air or land routes, in Bom¬ 
bay the illicit traffic is carried on 
I mainly through the sea route from 
I the Middle-East 

For the customs officials in Bom¬ 
bay the new year started with a 
bang On 24 and 25 January, the 
officials raided a number of sailing 
vessels berthed in Bombay harbour 
and seized two large consignments 
of gold Five days later, they seized 
another 41.5 kg of gold from a ship 
which arrived from Dubai The haul 
at the end of the month was an 
impressive 236 9 kg worth Rs 6 
crores 

I Cfold bars can also be concealed 
within the panellings inside an air- 
'Taft. On 11 February, the directo¬ 
rate of revenue intelligence, Delhi, 
seized 2,400 tolas of the precious 
metal from the toilet of a British 
Airways aircraft The gold valued at 
Rs 75 lakhs was hidden in one of the 
panels in the toilet 
One reason for the spurt in gold 
smuggling IS the government’s de¬ 
lay in amending the outdated Gold 
Control Order In 1985 the central 
governmem had appointed the Ran- 
garajan and the Dutta committees 
to go into the gold import policy and 
the Gold Control Rules and suggest 
amendments. It was felt that if the 
government permitted every per¬ 
son returning from abroad to bring 
with him at least 50 gm of the metal, 
the state could earn a revenue of 
around Rs 200 crores annually. 
Further, such a step would discour¬ 
age gold smuggling since in that 
case the price of the metal would 
remain at a reasonable level. But 
vested interests, who would be only 
too glad to see the price of gold 
shoot up, reportedly persuaded the 
government not to implement such 
a policy. The net result of India’s 
pussyfooting on the issue is that 
gold smugglers are lining their 
pockets at the cost of the country’s 
economy. 

Olga TtHh/Bombmy and 
Ndiar Ohoah/CideuMt 


ORISSA 

CHAR IOT OF DiSCOm 

Rathayatra leads to communal tension 



Tha Jagannath Rath passes through PhulbanI 


T he communal 
virus has 
struck Orissa. For 
the last four 
months, the 
Christian tribals 
of Phulbani dis¬ 
trict-one of the 
most backward 
areas of the 
state—have been 
living in constant 
fear of the Hindus 
who have been 
threatening them 
and even burning 
down churches. 

Even the presence of the Orissa 
Special Armed Police (OSAP) 
jawans who have been posted in the 
area following the increase in 
communal tension, has not been 
able to restore confidence 
The tension has been building up 
ever since the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) organised the Ekat- 
mata Jagannath Rathayatra in the 
district a year back. The Christians 
accused the VHP volunteers, and 
their leader, Swami Lakshmananan- 
da Saraswati, of fomenting com¬ 
munal hatred by making inflamma¬ 
tory speeches. Some even claim that 
they were forced to contribute 
money to the organisers of the 
Rathayatra. The second phase of the 
Rathayatra which began in Novem¬ 
ber 1986 only served to distance the 
two communities from one another. 

Solomon Rout, a prominent 
Christian leader and director of an 
orphanage in Udayagiri, blames the 
sub-divisional officer of Berhampur 
for the discord. In early November 
last year, he had impounded the 
Jagannath chariot on the pretext 
that if the chariot passed through 
Phulbani district, it would create 
communal tension. The VHP raised 
a hue and cry and held demonstra¬ 
tions following which the SDO was 
forced to release the chariot. The 
incident earned the Christians the 
wrath of the VHP. 

The VHP leaders tell a different 
story. At a public rally held in 
Phulbani town on 8 February, Swa¬ 
mi Lakshmanananda alleged that 
the Christians were desecrating 
their places of worship and denigra¬ 


ting Hindu gods and goddesses. 
Further, the Christian missionaries 
were offering all kinds of induce¬ 
ments to convert the poor and 
illiterate Adivasis The VHP leaders 
also allege that it was the Christian 
priests who “pressured” the Gan- 
jam district administration to im¬ 
pound the Jagannath Rath. 

The VHP IS evidently disturbed 
by the increase in the number of 
converts in the district Though the 
district pdlice authorities and the 
Member of Parliament from the 
area, Radhakanta Digal, express 
ignorance about the alleged conver¬ 
sions, Solomon Rout says that the 
number of converts is increasing 
every year. 

What has further agitated the 
VHP and RSS volunteers is the fil-^ 
mg of a police case against Swami’ 
Lakshmanananda for making in¬ 
flammatory speeches. On 8 Febru¬ 
ary, delegations from different 
parts of the district met the superin¬ 
tendent of police, Phulbani, Deba 
Prasad Das, and threatened to 
launch an agitation if the Swami was 
arrested. 

Even as the dust kicked up by 
Lord Jagannath’s chariot is yet to 
settle down, the VHP has issued a 
fresh call for confrontation: it is 
planning to organise a “Rama Jana- 
ki Rathayatra” at the end of Febru¬ 
ary. Realising that retaliatoiy mea¬ 
sures will only escalate tension, the 
police have appealed to eminent 
citizens of the state to come forward 
and help soothe the frayed tempers. 

Sarada P. t^ndmiBhubMnmtwmr 
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ADVERTIS ING 

THE THIR^ARUN 

Unlike his two namesakes. Rediffusion chief Anm Nanda has survived 

political shenanigans 


I n the euphoria of the 1984 election victory which 
swept Rajiv Gandhi to power, a new elite comprising 
a triumvirate of Aruns .surfaced around the Prime 
Minister. They were Arun Nehru, Arun Singh and Arun 
Nanda, the last a hot-shot, low-profile ad executive 
from Bombay. Today, Arun Nehru has been catapulted 
out of the PM’s orbit and is even being accused of 
trying to overthrow Rajiv Gandhi. Arun Singh, the 
minister of state for defence, has been reduced to a 
postscript of his former power and glory. It is the third 
Arun who is doing well and thriving: Arun Nanda, 43, 
managing director of the Bombay-based advertising 
firm Rediffusion Advertising Pvt. Ltd, and Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s brilliantly successful image builder for the 1984 
Lok Sabha election. 

Perhaps the secret of 
Nanda’s survival in the 
Rajiv Gandhi orbit is that 
he continues to maintain a 
purely professional rela¬ 
tionship with the Prime 
Minister. For the other 
two Aruns, it was the fate 
of moths drawn to the 
flame, the cesspool of 
politics. The third Arun, 
however, contented him¬ 
self with handling the Rs 
five-crore media cam¬ 
paign for the Congres- 
s(I)—the tirst of its 
kind—as a professional, 
and then maintaining a 
“decorous formality” 
with his friend-turned- 
Prime Minister. 

It is, of course, argu¬ 
able whether his level¬ 
headed decision to steer 
clear of politics is the 
“secret” of Nanda’s suc¬ 
cess. But successful he 
certainly has been. Re¬ 
diffusion has quickly 
earned for itself a secure 
place amongst the top 
five advertising agencies 
of the country, in terms of 
billing, notwithstanding 
tough competition from 
longtime heavyweights 
like Hindustan Thompson 
or Clarion—many of 
whom have overseas 
associates. Reliable 
sources estimate that Re- 


' diffusion’s 1986-87 billing will cross the Rs 25-crore 
i mark, thanks partly to its 39 clients each spending just 
I that much more on hawking their respective wares and 
services. In the year ended July 1986, the firm’s billing 
was only Rs 19 crores. 

On a personal level, 1986 also marked the year in 
j which Nanda the manager may be said to have ‘ar- 
1 rived’—and this has nought to do with his acquisition of 
i a fancy Standard 2000. In October last, he was nomin¬ 
ated a member of the refurbished and youthful Air- 
India board headed by Ratan Tata—much to the delight 
and satisfaction of his mentors at his alma mater, the 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, from 
where he had graduated cum laude in 1966. 

But then Nanda's claim to fame rests solely on some 

of the legendary media 
campaigns which he has 
masterminded from his 
spacious and plushly- 
carpeted office in down¬ 
town Bombay. One of his 
first big hits was the Jen¬ 
son and Nicholson cam¬ 
paign dated 1976 (inciden¬ 
tally, this is before Arun 
Nehru became president 
of J&N), which boasts of 
one of the oldest surviv¬ 
ing slug-lines in Indian 
advertising history: 
“Whenever you see col¬ 
our, think of us.” Recalls 
Nanda, “It was only after 
we released the J&N cam¬ 
paign, the Union Carbide 
and the Roche product 
campaigns that clients 
came.” Since then, he has 
fathered several hits like 
the Colgate Fluoriguard 
TV commercial, the 
Euroshade threads cam¬ 
paign for Madura Coats 
and the Gold Spot cam¬ 
paign. Hardly surprising 
that Rediffusion also 
handled (till 1984) the 
nationwide media cam¬ 
paigns for Dettol Soap 
and Robin Blue produced 
by Reckitt and Colman, 
where Arun Singh worked 
as a vice-president. 
However recently. Re¬ 
diffusion lost a presti¬ 
gious account (Garden 
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Mills) to an a I ,;ency started by Nanda’s brother-in- 
law in Januai V < i s year. But it is learnt to have been an 
amicable seitu ment, and Rediffusion still retains the 
other importaiii textile account; Khatau Mills. 

Nanda i.s ihe presiding deity at the “creative head- 
quarter.s" of Rediffusion at Bombay. The firm is 
unique in t liat all its creative work is centralised at this 
office, while the rest of the job is handled by branches 
at Bombay (in a separate office), Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras. “We keep the creative work in one centre so 
that we can offer the best facilities and maintain 
strictest quality control on our ultimate product. Apart 
from ensuring consistency in quality, it also ensures 
that the best talents work on every campaign,’’ ex¬ 
plains Nanda. He drew inspiration in this regard from 
the US ad agency Leo Burnett, which designed the 
famous and successful Marlborough and Virginia 
Slims campaigns in that country. 

Even his rivals in the cutthroat advertising business 
concur that Nanda has proved the point that it is still 


possible for a wholly locally-owned agency with no 
multinational connections to compete with Goliaths 
and yet keep on growing. After all, Nanda launched 
Rediffusion in July 1973 in an era when multinational- 
wedded agencies dominated the Indian scenario. “We 
started out with basic questions like: will we be really 
creative? Will we get business? Will we be able to take 
on the competition of large agencies?” reminisces 
Nanda. He recounts that in its first half-year of 
business, Rediffusion netted a turnover of Rs six lakhs, 
which rose to a humble Rs 18 lakhs in 1974. “Today 
we’re proud to rank among the first five in India. But 
we’re prouder still that we’re 100 per cent Indian,” he 
says. 

Nanda’s admirers credit him for contributing largely 
to refurbishing the image of the advertising man. In 
the Sixties and Seventies, the ad-man fraternity was 
widely perceived to consist of archetypal easy-going, 
high-living expense accountwaliahs who preferred to 
do business on the golf course or in the cocktail circuit. 
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The low-profile Nanda helped change this image. He 
also changed the client-agency relationship into one of 
equals—unlike earlier when the client called the tune 
because he paid the piper. “It took time for us to get 
clients,” admits Nanda. 

Predictably, he has also drawn flak from his con¬ 
freres for being unconventional. But one of his most 
bitter controversies on the professional front arose out 
of the successful image-building Congress(I) campaign 
before the 1984 Lok Sabha election. His detractors say 
that he chose to turn a Nelson’s eye on the seamier 
aspects of political reality and went ahead to sell a 
spurious product, or at best a dud product. “Rediffu¬ 
sion created those extremely evocative and suggestive 
slogans which asked people to choose between order 
and chaos, equality and bondage, ideology and oppor¬ 
tunism, strength and weakness, plenty and poverty, 
growth and stagnation, progress and decline. Today, 
the situation in every sphere is almost exactly the 
opposite of what was promised,” argue these critics. 

! “No,” rebuts Nanda, “I don’t think we promoted a 


ThatofiMiisMiM 
otRadHtusioii't 
iMwidary madia 
eampaigna 




spurious product I don’t think 
that advertising pt^ticians or poli¬ 
tical parties is fooling people. In 
political advertising one first in¬ 
teracts closely with the |>arty lead¬ 
ers and assimilates their ideas, their 
values, their desire for change. I 
worked with Rajiv Gandhi and 
others analysing the data I was 
given. There were hour upon hour 
of grilling and questioning every 
day, and this went on for nearly a 
year. During this time one certainly 
got to know what the persons con¬ 
cerned believed in. And I still be¬ 
lieve that Rajiv Gandhi is trying his 
utmost to take the country forward. 
As a lay citizen, I know there have 
been problems in the past as there 
are problems now. There is no 
magic wand to wish away anything. 



i am a fan of Ms,” uys Aran Nanda 
of Rajiv GandM. M ha is carefiil not 
to claim any famiKarity sdtfi flw PM, 
maintadning instaad a'^tocorollS 
formality” 


no matter how committed a person 
is,” he reasons. Nanda’s point is that 
h^ took on the job only after being 
convinced of its genuineness. 

But is it really true that keeping 
out of politics has helped? That it 
has kept his relationship with Rajiv 
a “riskless” one? That all this talk of 
his closeness and access to the PM 
has not gone to his head? Nanda is 
reluctant—wisely, no doubt—to ex¬ 
pand on this subject. His friends say 
that he maintains “a purely profes¬ 
sional relationship with the Prime 
.Minister”. And that his dialogue 
with Rajiv is "always at a profes¬ 
sional level even today”, with a 
"decorous formality” duly main¬ 
tained. "I am a fan of his,” says Arun 
Nanda on the subject of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi—a large portrait of whom 
adorns the mantelpiece in Nanda's 
office. 

Whatever Nanda* s personal pre¬ 
dilections might be, the fact is that 
he has made sure that his claim to 
fame does not rest on the shifting 
sands of political connections. Be¬ 
sides, the Congress(l) is hardly like¬ 
ly to resurface as a client till the 
next general elections are due. 
Meanwhile, his two score clients are 
certainly more than a handful and 
are likely to keep Nanda and his 
creative whizkids busier than ever. 

CUgsTeMi 
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( BUDGET 

WHAT INDUSTRY DOES 
^JWANT 

With the Prime Minister slated to read the budget, industry is unsure of what to expect 


I t is budget week once again—with 
all the attendant speculations, de¬ 
mands and expectations. What has 
given a heightened edge to this 
I year’s Union Budget is the fact that 
a finance minister will not read out 
the budget this time. In a break 
from tradition, the honours will be 
done by Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi on 28 February—the last Prime 
Minister to do so being his mother, 
Indira Gandhi, in 1970. The “tough” 
V.P. Singh had proved himself to be 
an “innovative" finance minister. 
With his sudden shift virtually on 
the eve of the budget, people are at a 
loss as to what can be expected for 
the simple reason that Rajiv Gandhi 
is an unknown commodity in the 
finance portfolio. 

Yet, hasn’t the PM given broad 
indications about the type of budget 
he intends to present to Parliament? 
At his now famous press conference 
in New Delhi on 20 January, Mr 
Gandhi stoutly defended the econo¬ 
mic policies of the central govern¬ 
ment, emphasising (hat they had 
given “very good results". He re¬ 
marked that they were “working 
very well”, that “there were no 
contradictions", and that only “some 
fine tuning” was needed. Would he 
then stick to the course charted out 
by V.P. Singh? 

However, business organisations 
have unfailingly submitted their 
pre-budget memoranda, drawing 
the government’s attention to many 
disturbing trends in the economy. 
Neither have they failed to call for 
modifications in the fiscal policies 
for the avowed reason of imparting 
a stronger stimulus to economic 
growth. While the demands are 
many, it would be of interest to take 
stock of what industry does not wish 
to see incorporated in the budget. 

For one, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try (FICCI) does not want the gov¬ 
ernment to continue the policy of 
permitting public sector undertak- 
I ings (PSUs) to float bonds on more 


attractive terms. The reason is not 
far to seek: PSU bonds are provid¬ 
ing stiff competition to public issues 
by private sector companies in the 
capital market. FICCI has described 
this practice as “discriminatory" 
and has asked for provision of 
“equal facilities" to the two sectors 
to mobilise resources. But if this is 
not possible, FICCI has suggested 
that at least a suitable limit should 
be fixed on the funds to be raised 
through PSU bonds. 

The budget for 1986-87 had envis¬ 
aged that Rs 1,130 crores would be 
raised through these bonds—Rs 450 
crores for power, Rs 330 crores for 
telecommunications, Rs 250 crores 
for railways, Rs 50 crores for coal 
and Rs 50 crores for chemicals and 
petrochemicals. 

Industry also does not want the 
investment allowance to be discon¬ 
tinued from 1 April, 1987. The gov- 



RaJIv QandhI: only fine tuning? 


ernment has decided on this step on 
the ground that the investment allo¬ 
wance has created “distortions in 
the profitability of companies, de¬ 
pending on the extent to which they 
are able to find resources internally 
or through borrowing to acquire 
new plants”. However, the govern¬ 
ment proposed that companies 
would be allowed io deduct a speci¬ 
fied portion of their profit from 
taxable income and deposit it with 
the Industrial Development Bank of 
India and other notified institutions. 
These deposits would earn interest 
at ten per cent and could be utilised 
for investment in plant and machin¬ 
ery and for certain other purposes 
But industrial associations have 
urged that the investment allo¬ 
wance .scheme should not be with¬ 
drawn since the new scheme is not a 
suitable substitute. 

Industry circles also do not con¬ 
sider the existing incentives to be 
adequate for encouraging invest¬ 
ment in the shares of new com¬ 
panies. FICCI has suggested that 
the limit on qualifying investment 
in new equity .shares under Section 
80 CC should be raised from Rs 
20,000 to Rs 50,000 and the deduc¬ 
tion allowance on such investment 
raised from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent. 

The other apex chamber in the 
country, the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry 
(Assocham), has called for a review 
of the tax rates at various slabs and 
suggested that the maximum 50 per 
cent marginal tax rate should apply 
to incomes over Rs two lakhs in¬ 
stead of Rs nne lakh as at present. 
Assocham has also proposed that 
the wealth tax provisions be liberal¬ 
ised and the distinction in assess¬ 
ment between individuals and 
corporate assessees be removed. 

The Prime Minister’s remarks at 
the press conference gave the im¬ 
pression that the government was 
satisfied with the growth rate in 
industrial production of over 6.5 per 
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cent in the current year. Mr Gandhi 
drew attention to the fact that the 
present index did not cover the 
production in certain sectors like 
petroleum and electronics, adding 
that if they were included the 
growth rate would be “very good”. 
But the various pre-budget memor- I 
anda present a contrasting picture; I 
a large number of industries con- ! 
tinue to face slackness in demand | 
because of high production cost [ 
caused mainly by excessive taxa¬ 
tion. They do not therefore want the 
existing rates of excise duty to con¬ 
tinue, since that would only prolong 
the recession and make it difficult 
for them to implement their expan¬ 
sion and modernisation schemes. | 
This would eventually lead to sick¬ 
ness, they argue. Industries in this 
category include cement, auto¬ 
mobiles, cotton textiles, man-made 
fibres and electric fans. 

The cement industry has pointed 
out that the plants set up during the 
Seventh Plan period have to incur a 
deficit of Rs 300-350 per tonne. It 
has therefore suggested that they 
should be exempted from paying 
the excise duty of Rs 225 per tonne, 
while, for the plants installed in 



With Ns (V.P.Siiigh’8) sudden 
sNft virtually on the eve of the 
buiNet, people are at a loss as to 
what can be expected 
for the simple 

reason that Rajiv Gamttii is an 
unknown commodity in the 
finance portfolio 



1982-85, an excise relief of Rs 125- 
150 per tonne is necessary. 

Rajiv Gandhi has claimed that 
during April-November 1986, ex¬ 
ports had gone up by “an impress¬ 
ive” 17.3 per cent while imports had 
increased by only 1.4 per cent which 
he considered to be “very low”. 
Industrial organisations, on the 
other hand, have drawn attention to 
the adverse impact, especially on 
certain categories of capital goods, 
arising from the liberalisation of 


imports. They have strongly urged 
that the rates of customs duties 
should not be levied in such a way as 
to result in the virtual dumping of 
goods by foreign suppliers. 

While preparing the budget, what 
is likely to weigh heavily on the 
Prime Minister’s mind is the stag¬ 
gering non-development expendi¬ 
ture, which is estimated to increase 
to Rs 38,450 crores in 1987-88 com¬ 
pared to the budget estimate of Rs 
31,767 crores in 1986-87 and the 
revised estimate of Rs 29,691 crores 
I in 1985-86. V.P. Singh, in his budget 
I speech last year, had said that at the 
I present rates of growth, the sub- 
j sidies would exceed Rs 41,000 
I crores for the Seventh Plan period, 
which would be equal to the entire 
Central Plan for the first two years. 
He pointed out that this amount 
would be sufficient to provide one 
deep tube-well and one primary 
school building in each village of the 
country. 

Is it then not incumbent upon 
spokesmen of industry to tell the 
government of ways to avoid a 
situation where ultimately everyone 
will be subsidising everybody else? 
RJ. VMikateswaran 


A home full of refreshing, cool, clean air... 



with Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans. 


Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans expel stale 
air from your home, replacing it with-cool, 
clean air. A sturdy motor and dynamically 
balanced blades ensure optimum air delivery 
Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, and other small 
stuffy places. 



EXHAUST 

FANS 


Built better. To last longer. 
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AT A GLANCE 


LOOKING BACK ON 
THE AMP 


A fter a few weeks back on the job from the 
Advanced Management Programme (AMP) at 
Harvard Business School, memories of the 
Charles river and the spires of Harvard are 
beginning to dim. But not those of the people with 
whom 1 shared those 13 stimulating weeks. Nor 
of the ideas that provoked intense debate and still 
linger to provide food for thought and experi¬ 
mentation. 

My earlier fears of being swamped with arcane 
management jargon at “the West Point of capital¬ 
ism" were belied. The AMP addresses itself 
seriously and squarely to fundamental issues 
facing managers today in business and govern¬ 
ment. How best can an organisation explicitly 
state its mission and the core values which it 
holds dear? Should it? Can business ethics be 
defined in an unfair, confusing and complex 
world? And can an organisation remain ethical in 
it? (The short answer: yes). Are corporate mer¬ 
gers in the interest of the shareholder, the 
consumer or the nation? 

Some of the most in¬ 
teresting aspects of the 
programme dealt with the 
success of Japan. The 
close co-ordination be¬ 
tween government and 
business, the non- 
adversarial relations with 
employees, the focus on 
quality, research and 
long-term strategic direc¬ 
tion were some of the con¬ 
tributing factors discus¬ 
sed. Could these be transplanted with equal 
success in alien soil? The answer would seem a 
qualified ‘yes’ as indicated by results from sever¬ 
al new enterprises started on such lines. Perhaps 
these practices are not as culture-bound as pre¬ 
viously believed, and hold some lessons for us. 

Another high point was the scintillating quality 
of the sessions on manufacturing, an area nor¬ 
mally given short shrift in most business schools. 

Throughout the entire programme ran the 
thread of corporate strategy. Over 200 cases, 
researched in detail, provided the feedstock 
whidi the 160 participants pored over, discussed 
in groups and-^casionally~cursed roundly in a 
variety of languages. As I look back, the real 
learning occuned perhaps in these intense ex- 
clumges udien experiences and insights from 
many parts of the world came together. Truly 
could me say “How different pemle are, and yet, 
how much the samel" 

TtMautharlfawMi^tmtilnetoroflTCLtd, CaleuHa. 


WHITE COLLAR 



RAVI BHOOTHALINGAM 


DIVIDENDS 


Apple Leasing & Industries: 23% 
for 1986 

Batllbol and Co.. 15% (8%) for 
year ended 30 September, 1986 
Bhagwatl Oxygen: 12% for year 
ended 31 August, 1986 
Bombay Burmah Trading: 20% 
(25%) foi year ended 30 Septem¬ 
ber, 1986 

Kirloskar Systems 20^'J’ (16W ) for 
> ear ended 30 S ‘ptember, 1986 



Atash Leasing. 13,28,125 lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten eac^ at 
par on rights basis 
Bagrl Minerals: 6 25 lakh equity 
shares of Rs ten each for cash at 
pai 

Hlra Flon: 6 5 equity shares of Rs 
ten each for cash at par on 23 
February 

Pennar Steels Precision Steel 
Strips 8 60 Idkh equity shares of 
Rs ten each at pai in February 

Sandoz India hour lakh 13 5^r 
secured i edeemable com et tible 
debentures on a rights basis 


PROJECTS 


Annapurna Foils: Rs 27 7S-crore 
project to manufacture 3,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum of print and lamin¬ 
ate, fine quality aluminium foil in 
Medak district, AP 
Comet Steels: Rs 13 4S-crore pro¬ 
ject to manufacture 12,500 tonnes 
per annum of cold steel strips in 
Maharashtra Promoted jointly by 
Sipta Coated Steels and Lloyds 
Steel Industries The plant is ex¬ 
pected to go on stream by July 
1987 


RESULTS 


Ahmedabad Electricity Co.: Tur¬ 
nover Rs 83 75 crores (Rs 72 96 
crores) for year ended 30 Septem¬ 
ber, 1986 Gross profit Rs 6 58 
crores (R«- 5 02 crores) and net 
profit Rs. 22 crores (Rs 1 84 
crores) 

VST Industries: Gross income Rs 
255 56 crores (Rs 239 59 crores) 
for year ended 30 September, 
1986 Operating profit Rs 4 61 
crores (Rs 4 60 crores) and profit 
before tax Rs 3 25 crores (Rs 3 05 
crores) 
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Lights, action, cut. India is the 
hottest new year locale for interna- I 
tional filmmakers in search of exo^ 
tic backdrops and cheap labour. 

Film units from abroad have been 1 
arriving in waves over the past 
couple of years and these closely- 
linked cliques have passed the ver¬ 
dict: India is it. Mouniains, deserts, | 
beaches, lakes and extras by the 
dozen—-what could be better? 
Comparatively chetw board and 




ate wiih, heal technicians wHlIng to 
bend over backwards and an unU^ 
noted number of camels, elephcaus 
and cows. 

Gandhi, The Far Pavilion!; and 
Jewel in the prown dUd the 
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Another 200 local craftsmen were also em¬ 
ployed to cater to the American tele-viewers’ 
craze for movies with attractively unusual 
locales. Says Robert Sertner, co-producer of 
Queenie and president of von Zemeck 
Samuels Productions, “That’s what the 
American viewers primarily want. The fic¬ 
tional, fantasy films are very popular out 
there. And that is why we chose Jaipur. We 
needed different looks in the same city. Los 
Angeles is very popular with filmmakers 
because of this reason. And we found that we 
could do the same in Jaipur, sets could be 
built in the city and it seemed the ideal place 
to shoot. Moreover, Michael Kprda’s book, on 
which this film is based, called for India." 

But the American movie buffs are no 
strangers to Indian locales. Gandhi^ Jewel in 
the Crown, The Far Pavilions, Ortopussy, 
Sea Wolves were the films that first trig¬ 
gered off the ‘India craze’ among foreign 
audiences. India opened up a whole new, 
uncharted course for American and British 
filmmakers. The realisation that India 
already possessed an efficient infrastructure 
for filmmaking activities dawned early. 
Moreover, India also offered cheap technical 
labour. Says Robert Sertner who has 19 films 
to his credit: “This is the first time that we 
are doing a film outside the North American 
continent,’’ and corrects himself hastily, “Of 
course, we have also done a couple in 
England but this is our first in India. But 
filmmakers are moving aw^ay from the major 
film centres to get away from the film unions 
which have driven costs beyond the financial 
capabilities of low budget filmmakers." 

And even as the foreign film producers 
were groping to find a cheaper solution to 
their problem of spiralling production 
costs—by taking their film units to far-flung 
countries such as Spain—a few enterprising 
women in India were gearing themselves to 
direct the tide of foreign films into India. For 
Shama Habibullah, one of the first to jump 
onto the bandwagon of coordinating the work 
of foreign production units in India, it was a 
cakewalk into big time. Having started off 
her career in filmmaking 21 years ago in 
England with the gurus of Indo-British 
collaboration—Merchant-Ivory, she moved 
on to America. But for Shama, there was no 
getting away from brother Waris’ shadow (he 
has established himself as a director of 
repute in England). And finally, she decided 
to come to India “to find my own place. I had 
been doing the bridging work when I was in^ 
America and England for quite a long time," 
she remembers. 

But in India, filmmaking was a different 
ball game altogether and the rules were 
different for women who wanted to enter the 
field. Despite the years of experience under 
her belt, Shama had to start from scratch and 
in this she was helped by veteran actress, 
Durga Khote. “The language was different 
and I had to relearn everything, right from 
the alphabets." Shama worked hard, making 
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(Top) A toono from 
Quoon/o; (Mow) 
Richard 

Attanborough'a 
Qsndhh work on a 
grand scale 


documentaries, short films, editing films and 
“at the end of it all, I had learnt everything; I 
had been a sound recordist, an editor. I 
worked literally from the floor upwards,” 
says Shama. Her next break came when 
Vikram Sarabhai asked her to work with him 
on a project for television—the use of satel¬ 
lites to air TV programmes. “I was only 27 
then and I was so honoured to have been 
chosen by Sarabhai himself for the project,” 
Shama reminisces. One thing led to another 
and before she knew it, Shama was handling 
the coordination work and running the pro¬ 
duction departments for the visiting foreign 
units. And today, as Robert Sertner says, 
“Whenever we talk about India, Shama’s 
name comes up. She understands the West¬ 
ern ways of thinking as well as the Indian and 
that's why it becomes easier for Westerners 



There is 
enormous 
investment 
waiting to 
be used up 
and all we 
want in 
return is to 
feature 
India 


to work with her.” 

She has been in charge of all the big 
banners and has worked with some of the 
most revered filmmakers; Gandki with Sir 
Richard Attenborough (“The smallest crowd 
scene in Gandhi required a minimum of 1,000 
people and the largest—6,00,000. But we 
were all carried on the wave of Sir Richard’s 
enthusiasm. If we had stopped to think, even 
for a moment, I think we would have fainted 
at the sheer enormity of what we were 
doing!”) and Passage to India with David 
Lean (“We would wait for hours for the sea to 
break in a certain way against the rocks or 
for the sun to rise in a particular way.. .and 
everyone waited patiently for Lean to say 
the word!”). “Our job is to make it possible 
for people to work efficiently,” she says. “It 
is a very horizontal way of working. Each 
department—art, costumes, accounts, pro¬ 
duction—is like a small industry and 



everyone is responsible for his job,” 

Shama elaborates. “Before Gandhi, none of 
us had ever worked on such a scale,” she 
recalls, “People were actually scared of 
responsibility, as they were used to being 
ordered around. But here it was different, a 
person was requested to do a certain job and 
then he was expected to deliver the goods.” 

A nd deliver they did, for after Gandhi, 
the wave of foreign film producers com¬ 
ing to shoot in Indian locales swelled. Shama 
was associated with Mounthatten: The Last 
Viceroy and helped with the production 
details of Kim and Octopussy. And now with 
Queenie, she has moved a notch higher in the 
hierarchy of moviemaking—from being head 
of the production department, she has gradu¬ 
ated to the post of associate producer. 
Initially, Judith de Paul, producer of Mount- 
batten and hidira, Gandhi-; was commissioned 
by ABC to produce Queenie under the 
banner of Silver Chalice Productions. 
However, dc Paul and Shama fell out with 
each other and the exit of the former paved 
the way for John Cutts' entry into Queenie 
Productions. 

A budget of $12 million, out of which $*3 
million was reserved for payments to local 
staff between the months of November and 
February, implied large pay packets for both 
Indian as well as foreign technicians. Happy 
with their working conditions, they went ail 
out to complete the shooting within the given 
timeframe. “It is important to work to 
schedule. There are 40 million viewers out 
there waiting for the series to go on the air on 
one particular date, and you have just got to 
deliver or you will never work again,” says 
Robert Sertner with a dramatic flourish. 

Uma da Cunha started Medius India way 
back in 1977 when “coordination” was still an 
unheard of phenomenon in India. “My com¬ 
pany offered help in all aspects of filmmak¬ 
ing, advice on locations, costumes, recruiting 
of good technical staff and key people.” She 
helped Shyam Benegal with the publicity for 
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I Ankur, and Satyajit Ray with Shafranj Ke 
I Khilari. Besides, she also worked with M.S. 
Sathyu. But before long Unia was catering to 
foreign film units—»/e/er/ in ihc Crown and 
the Bond film Octopufisy. “Indians know the 
terrain but it is the foreignei's who need 
much more help in these resi)ects;’ she 
explains. But unlike Shama, Uma restricted 
her work to publicity and recruiting. “I am 
not interested in doing the routine produc¬ 
tion jobs. I prefer specialising in advertising, 
handling publicity and helf)ing out with the 
script/’ 

She attributes the sudden decision of 
foreign productions to shoot in India to the 
success of Gavdhi and the Raj Quartet. 
“These things come in waves, you know-. 
These two films were tremendous hits and 
generated a great deal of curiosity about 
India." But having run the entire gamut of 
period films with the camera panning on 
what Lima calls “the sights, smells an<l 
sounds of India”, she feels that the “Raj 
nostalgia has had its fill. 1 would much rather 
that serious films wwe made and that th(» 
exotica of India were not shown in such 
obvious ways.” Through this statement, one 
gets a glimpse into the other interests of 
Uma—namely, the business of promoting 
serious films abroad and “finding an outlet 
for uncoventiona) Indian films”. Uma, who is 
presently living in New York, also works in a 
freelance capacity for the Film Festival 
Directorate. She was in charge of the Panor¬ 
ama section at the recently concluded Film 
Festival. 

Even though Uma feels that the Raj 
nostalgia is now a passing phase, she does not 
feel that foreign filmmakers will still be 
attracted to India when they don’t have an 
Indian subject to shoot. But there have been 
exceptions to this rule too. “Steven Weakes 
who made Ghost Story was clever enough to 
use Bangalore and Ooty to suggest Wales/ 
Scotland. But generally, people have come to 
use India as India,”,says Uma. However, 
Shama points out that there are three-four 
such films still on the anvil which plan to use 
Indian locales even though the theme is not 
Indian. Nor does she agree with Robert 
Sertner when he points out that “there could 
be a difficulty in finding white faces”. 

“There is enormous investment waiting to 
be used up and all we want in return is to 
feature India. But instead of having things 
made easier for us, we had to spend the 
whole of last year trying to convince the 
government departments to give us.permis¬ 
sion,” says Shama, But she also points out 
that the governments of Rajasthan and 
Kamata^ are much more reasonable about 
letting foreign film units come and shoot in 
the countryside. “Instead of seeing the three 
million dollars that we spent for Queenie in 
Jaipur between November and February as 
foreign exchange without any strings 
attached, it is viewed as a waste of money!” 
Says Uma, “The entire process of govern¬ 


ment clearance needs to be streamlined. 
Officials should learn to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’, 
instead of‘maybe’. It’s precisely because of 
the constant dilly-dallying that we lost out 
Steven Spielberg’s film to Sri Lanka.” 

Nor does either of them consider that the 
Indian technicians are being taken for a ride 
by the foreign producers w^ho come to India 
to escape the rising pro/iuction costs in their 
own countries. “Our terms are no doubt 
cheaper than those of technicians abroad but 
even from our point of view it is a hit of a 
bargain because they gel paid in thousand.s 
per week. Of course, it would have helped 
our technicians if there w as a fixed .scale of 
payments. How'ever, an unwritten rule does 
exist. Also, it would help to have a union of 
film technicians like they do out in the West, 
but then it wouldn’t w^ork out over here since 


India 

opened up a 
whole new, 
uncharted 
course for 
American 
and British 
filmmakers 



there are so many skilled people waiting in 
the wings,” says Uma. “Nowadays, fonngn 
visiting units bring only the key staff and 
essential equipment along with them. They 
have come to rely on our technicians,” adds 
she, vociferously dispelling any thoughts of 
discrimination against Indians. 

And even as the Queenie unit wound up its 
activities in Jaipur and pulled down the sets 
which it had built simultaneously in five 
locations scattered over the city, the Indians 
bade their foreign counterparts farewell, 
exchanging addresses and proibising to keep 
in touch. The next film could very well have 
the same technicians working hand-in-hand 
with each other, racing against time to meet 
the deadline. But Jaipur will never be the 
same again— Queen^s and a little bit of 
Hollywood will be a part of Jaipur’s palaces, 
forever. 

AiiteCliMMlM/JUIpiir 


OcfPpuMylnth# 
making : pomp and 
pagaantry on film 
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SHOBHA DE 


To play or not to 
play in an 
atmosphere that is 
bristling with 
tension is a very 
personal option. 

Gavaskar has 
exercised it. And 
we should respect 
it. Period 


Gavaskar ko gussa 

KYONAATA HA! 


r Spoilsport. 

Superbrat. 

Superstar. 
Juggle the 
oi^der... and you 
j get Sunil Gavas- 

Wr, kar. So say his 
critics. This 
morning’s sports 
fjl ’ headlines are all 

-uniformly hos¬ 
tile. Drop the guy from 
future Tests, says one. 
Test equation upset by 
Gavaskar, insists another. 
Memorandums, petitions, 
signature campaigns...the 
anti-Gavaskar lobby is 
certainly on a war foot¬ 
ing. All this fuss over a 
few orange peels! This 
just isn’t cricket. I don’t 
understand the game. But 
1 do understand Gavas¬ 
kar’s decision. Why is he 
being castigated for his 
stand? He is well within 
his rights as an individual 
to refuse to play in an 
environment he considers 
unpleasant and bad for 
his morale. It really 
couldn’t be all that much 
fun to be surrounded by 
thousands of jeering row¬ 
dies, some of them armed 
with discarded fruit 
peels. To describe his de¬ 
cision to opt out of this 
kind of sadistic crowd 
conduct as “childish” is 
more than unfair. There 
may be other seasoned 
players who can take this 
sort of misbehaviour in 
their stride—well, good 
for them. Here is one 
cricketer who sees no 
earthly reason to expose 
himself and his wife to 
imruly, ugly assaults on 
their sensibilities. Instead 
of damning him, one 
ought to admire the cour¬ 
age of his convictions in 
the face of all the critic¬ 
ism he has encountered 


over this issue. In any 
case, it’s impossible for a 
non-initiate to fathom 
what this big number is 
all about. I mean, cricket 
is only a game...like any 
other. And Gavaskar is 
only a sportsman ..not a 
warrior or a gladiator 
Whv are we trying to con¬ 
vert him into a Rambo of 
the cricketing green? 

Why are we asking him to 
go out there like some big 
deal superhero who has to 
prove his loyalty, patriot¬ 
ism and solidarity? All 
this is terribly jejune. A 
form of juvenile role- 
playing. Surely, Gavaskar 
has demonstrated he is 
well above such school- 
boyish stuff. He is a big 














boy after all, and 
shouldn’t be called upon 
to “prove” his team spirit. 
He is in a league of his 
own and only very 
mediocre minds will try 
and demote him by hurl¬ 
ing such meaningless 
charges at him. To play or 
not to play in an atmos¬ 
phere that is bristling 
with tension is a very 
personal option. Gavas¬ 
kar has exercised it. And 
we should respect it. 
Period. 

One can’t resist specu¬ 
lating how many journal¬ 
ists in a comparable situa¬ 
tion would, given the 
choice, face a roomful of 
angry readers of their 
copy, for instance. Would 
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*‘A tportsman, not a warrior” 

any of these over¬ 
articulate sportswriters 
have the guts to confront 
even 20 hostile people in 
their own offices? Would 
they stand up and defend 
their views on a public 
platform with an audi¬ 
ence they know is going to 
boo them out or chuck 
rotten eggs at them? 
Would they follow their 
editor’s orders to subject 
themselves to such a 
traumatic experience for 
the second time? Would 
they sit back philosophi¬ 
cally if their spouses 
were insulted, humiliated 
or physically attacked 
and consider it a “part of 
the game”? I cannot think 
of even one of my col¬ 


leagues who’d be pre¬ 
pared to put himself/her¬ 
self on the line in such a 
“duty before self” spirit. 
Most of them have such 
fragile egos that even a 
small word of disapproval 
or dissent sends them into 
a fit of righteous rage. 
There is one big league 
journalist preacher, who 
is so paranoid about cri¬ 
ticism and public heck¬ 
ling that he is known to 
bow out of debates at the 
last minute because he 
has been warned that his 
views are likely to be 
challenged. He is the 
same guy who accuses 
editors of “manufactur¬ 
ing” anti-letters on his 
articles out of jealousy 
The few times 1 have 
met Gavaskar over the 
years, I have been bowled 
over by his unassuming 
personality. Generally, 
we have run into each 
other at airports and hotel 
lobbies and a couple of 
times at those ridiculous 
Bombay parties. He has 
been consistently low-kev 
and “normal”, preferring 
to stick to his corner and 
mind his own business. 1 
distinctly remember one 
such occasion at least ten 



glory; (Inset) sometimes fans 
can be unnerving 

years ago, when he had 
returned from a particu¬ 
larly triumphant tour 
abroad. Since I am as 
vague about cricket as I 
am about dates, don’t ask 
me to specify the year 
and match. However, 1 do 
remember that he was 
riding high that season, 


and the penthouse party 
in his honour was crawl¬ 
ing over with fawming 
admirers. Being a non- 
! drinker, he had positioned 
I himself near a large, pot- 
I ted plant, with a soft 
j drink in his hand. He was 
: hemmed in on all sides by 
I cricket fans badgering 
I him for details about the 
' just-concluded senes, and 
1 also trying desperately to 
I impress him with their 
‘ own encyclopaedic kiiow- 
I ledge of the game. He 
i looked so obviously 
j bored, even oppressed 

; Surely, he had the right to 
, relax and enjoy the even- 
i ing without cricket com- 
I ing out of his ears But he 
handled the loud, aggres- 
I sive and more-than-a-bit- 
I high guests with admir- 
' able grace and superhu¬ 
man patience. I’ve seen 
him with his wife and son, 
waiting to board a flight 
! at some ghastly hour. 

I signing autograph aft. r 
autograph on scraps of 
paper, dealing with pesky 
kids wanting to be photo¬ 
graphed with him, being 
pestered by the airport 
staff and other pa.ssen- 
gers, and dealing with the : 
intrusions w'lth remark¬ 
able tolerance. He never 
has the usual hangers-on 
surrounding him, he 
doesn’t move in a pack 
with a bunch of cronies 
for support He behaves 
like an ordinary mortal-- j 
down-to-earth and com¬ 
pletely natural. He has no 
hang-ups about walking j 

up to old acquaintances j 

and greeting them. He 
doesn’t seem to stand on , 
ceremony or sit on his 
high-horsc. He seems 
almost reluctant to talk 
about himself, his 
achievements or even ab- j 
out cricket. Yet, ask him a i 
direct question and you’ll | 
get a straightforward 
answer, minus any hype ! 
or bull. Gavaskar is a nice | 
guy. And a great cricke- j 
ter. Let’s not drag him | 

down to the level where I 
he has to justify his per¬ 
sonal decisions. It’s his | 


j gussa vs Eden Gardens’ 

1 gussu. It should be left at 
j that. 

GOOD KNIGHT! 

The Economist is an 
eccentric weekly with a 
si range tradition. Editors 
of The Economist write 
, just one signed article in 
I their time—w^hen they 
leave! This wrr‘k Andrew 
Knight, w ho edited The 
i Economist from October 
until February 1986, 
and then left to become 
chief executive of The 
Daily Telegraph, has car- 
, ned on the crazy tradition 
, with his farew^ell piece ti¬ 
tled ‘The Self-Indulgent 
I Article’. His concluding 
paragraph is particularly 
' relevant to our current 
journalistic scene Says 
Knight, “In my time, edi- 
I tors became too self- 
important. One of the 
I most celebrated of them 
I elevated the bylines and 
: photographs of the jour- 
j nalists working for his 
1 heavyweight newspaper 
' to a greater size than the 
I headlines of the stories 
they were writing...Read¬ 
ers are interested in what 
journalists and editors re¬ 
port or have to say. They 
may seek out the names 
of good writers on a paper 
and buy That newspaper 
again. Or they may want 
the newspaper itself to 
write well, anonymoussly, 
as The Economist so suc¬ 
cessfully dues. Either 
way, the readers’ interest 
is in the message not the 
messenger; they are just¬ 
ly uninterested in us. 

Which is why this tradi¬ 
tion of asking departed 
editors to sign an article 
is a mistake—which will 
not be repeated, I trust, 
for about ten years.” 

Some of our new breed of 
“instant editors” would do 
well to take note of 
Knight’s observations be¬ 
fore plastering their 
magazines with their own 
bylines and photographs 
starting with the cover 
page. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


FROM SCREEN 
TO DESK 

C a,') ;u> ariivss turn 
rri},, ; Hema Malini 
ir, (Hit t(i prove that the 
answer is “yes”. When 
Lain I^ahava, [lublisherof 
the l*ione(‘r Hook Com¬ 
pany, first thought of laun¬ 
ching a w'oman’s weekly 
(A/e/v Sdhcll) last year, he 
(leeidecl to ask Nutan to be 
the editor. Hut the star 
cast changed mid-w^ay. The 
k*ad roll* went to ‘dream 
girl* lleina Malini. The 
magazine is to be launched 
on 1 March. According to 
the publisher, the editor 
will bring “her dynamism, 
bnghtness and thoughts 

H^rrta Malini: part of the fourth 
estate 



w hich, wdth the years of 
experience, she has at her 
command” to make the 
publication a popular one. 
Do w^e hear a voice saying, 
‘'What experience?” ■ 


WHAT DOES 
MARY’S GARDEN 
GROW? 

T hat eccentric, talented 
designer Mary 
Mcfadden, who created a 
mini-sensation at the Gol¬ 
den Eye exhibit in the 
USA, has been commis¬ 
sioned by the Taj Group of 
Hotels to do something 
rather unusual, but which 
just happens to be right up 
her street. Sh(‘ has been 
signed on to design a 
Moghul Garden for their 
property in Agi'a (the 
rather shabby one they ac¬ 
quired from Holiday Inn). 
Ms Mcfadden has produced 
a spectacular blueprint in 
an incredibly short period. 
The project is on.. .and 
soon Agra will have a 
Mcfadden Moghul garden 
to boast of. ■ 


HUSAIN’S BRUSH 
WITH THE 
CAMERA 

Through the Eyes 
of (I Painter the 
. theme of a major exhi¬ 
bit at the Moscow 
Festival of India. It 
goes without saying 
that the painter 
referred to is the 
M.F. Husain (who, 
incidentally, has 
,, not yet been honou- 
red wdth a major 
" retrospective of his 
work in India). 
This time, he has 
decided to put 
down his paint 
brushes and pick 
up a camera. 
Through the 



M.F. Husain: bartering In style 


Eyes is going to b(? a rare 
exposition of his photo¬ 
graphs. Meanwhile, 
Husain can be seen 
striding around his home- 
city, Bombay, in some 
very sharp clothes. Now it 
can be told that then? are 
certain international stores 
which prefer his doodles to 
cash. All he has to do is 
walk in, make a small 
drawing and walk out with 
a fabulous belt, shirt, jack¬ 
et. .. whatever. That’s cal¬ 
led bartering in style. ■ 


of the Wills Award for 
Excellence in Sports Jour¬ 
nalism. There were entries 
from all ovei' the country. 
From top names in the 
field. From jounialists 
whose words recreate the 
magic moments of sports. 
Style, content, lucidity of 
expression, knowledge of 
the game, as well as sjiecial 
contribution to the cau.se of 
s|)orts were the yard¬ 
sticks. Finally, the judges 
nodded in agreement, it 
had b(*en a difficult task 
but they had picked the 
winner: Andy O’Brien of 
Spitri-SH'orld for his article 
Hockey: Walking the 
Tightrope (published in 
Sportr,u)orld of 14-20 May, 
1980,. Was the 24-year-old 
journalist surprised that 
his article won Rs 25,000? 
“Not really,” smiles Andy, 
“I always believed my arti¬ 
cle had a chance. It was not 
an off-the-cuff creation, a 
lot of research had gone 
into it.” ■ 


EXCELLENT, 

SPORTSWORLDl 

T lhe eminent panel of 
j udges— N arottam 
Puri, Naresh Kumar and 
Michael Ferreira—sat 
with their brows furrowed 
in concentration, picking 
one article, discarding it 
for another one. Their mis¬ 
sion: to choose the winner 


COLLECTING 

INDIA 

T hese two India-hands, 
Chester and Davida 
Herwitz were here again 
on their annual si.\-week 
'‘pilgrimage”—to check out 
the contemporary art 
scene and pick up some 
more canvases to add to 
their 3,000-strong collec¬ 
tion. The Herwitzs are 
such a familiar sight on the 



Andy O'Brton rtcMvIng the WUIe Award: sports scribe extraordinsire 


Umeah Vyas 
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arty circuit. He—big, bur¬ 
ly and full of bluster' And 
she—petite, elegant and 
sharp. According to 
Laughlin Phillips, director 
of The Phillips Collection. 
Washin^on D.C., Chester 
and Davida ‘*have formed 
one of the world’s best 
collections” of contempor¬ 
ary Indian art during their 
more than 20-year-old 
association with our coun¬ 
try. This year, the Her- 
witzs spent their time re¬ 
laxing in Bombay, Ahme- 
dabad, Hyderabad and 
Kovalam, meeting pain¬ 
ters, acquiring rare tex¬ 
tiles, eating rfc.s/ food,..and 
planning their next trip 
here. ■ 


LITTLE MASTER 
OR LITTLE MAN? 

S unil Manohar Gavas¬ 
kar never forgets any¬ 
thing, Not even the booing 
from a miniscule part of 
the 90,000 spectators that 
throng€*d Eden Gardens 
three years back to watch 
India playing England. As 
skipper Gavaskar had then 



Sunil QavMlc«r: OffUng out 


SPOTUJ^ 



delayed the declaration, 
playing it as safe as one of 
his imrnaculal-c forwai'd d(*- 
fensive prods. So, when it 
came to playing in the 
Eden Gardens again, 
Gavaskar o})ted out for 
“personal reasons”. This 
decision to pull out of a 
Test match was conde¬ 
mned by many critics and 
former captains like 
Bishen Singh Bedi and 
Mansur Ali Khan Pataudi. 
Gavaskar told The Tele¬ 
graph that “personal 
reasons” could be any¬ 
thing. “Why do people pre¬ 
sume it is because of the 
booing? Is it because of a 
guilty conscience?” It was 
Bedi who gave the lie to 
Gavaskar’s cleverly- 
worded statement when in 
the same issue of The Tele¬ 
graph he wrote that 
Gavaskar had told him that 
he had just not got over 
“the trauma ot being 
booed”. For once it seemed 
that The Little Master was 
behaving like a little man. 


SCORING ON 
HORSEBACK 


Rajasthan’s best sports¬ 
man of the year. The pre¬ 
stigious award was insti¬ 
tuted in 1974 by Rashfra- 
dooi, the leading Hindi dai¬ 
ly of the state. This year, 
the ace i>olo player of the 
61 St C'avalry was selected 
to receive the award by 
five well-known sports 
journalists—K.K. Wadh- 
waney, Narottam Puri, 
P.C. Nigam, Jasdev Singh 
and John Singh. ■ 


ARABIAN 
NIGHTS, 
DELHI DAYS 


The A-oo/caA-smoking I'urk 
who walked away with the 
Best Period Costumes 
Award at the Statesman's 
vintage car rally in Delhi 
was S.D, L4ihkar, a senior 
bureaucrat based in the 
capital. The Challenge 
Trophy for t he best over¬ 
all performance went to 
Zarif Ahmed and his 1926 
Ford. ■ 


RHYTHM AND 
RHYME 



PrMtlSagar with platinum 
disc: trilling to glory 


A s the mellifluous voice 
of Preeti Sagar trills 
on^ kids agree there's 
magic in music. Her/’wn 



S.D. Lahkar at tha whaal of hit Baby Auatin: vintage coatuma 


he exhibition polo 
match atJ.K. Cricket 
Pavilion in Kota had 
attracted a record number 
of spectators. But 50,000 
eyes were riveted on only 
one player, Major Kul- 
deep Singh Garcha, the 
hero of the day. The game 
was in his honour—he had 
just been presented the 
Rashtradoot Award for 


I t was a scene straight 
out of Arabian Nights. 
A Turkish nobleman, a fez 
perched on his head, sat 
siUTOunded by his atten¬ 
dants in Arabian costume 
and pet falcons in his 1928 
Baby Austin. A record 
player filled the air with 
strains of the Orient, as 
the group moved forward. 


Time Rhymes, released by 
HMV-EMI about a year 
ago, recently picked up a 
platinum disc. “It’s finger- 
clicking good,” feel some 
grown-ups, who enjoy the I 
merry tunes as much as 
little ones. And now, the 
music company has signed 
on the artiste again—this 
time tc narrate fairy-tales.* 
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I JB rguahl^ iot since the | 
Mm appojjjN icjii of Peter J 
Mayei .nj American, as 
chief executive of Bri- 
1 * ®tairr‘ IViif^uin Books Li- 
mitecl m al, reportedly, a 

I phenonu-nal salary—has a choice I 
I in EiHjhsh language publishing, | 
caused as many ripples across j 
the Atlantic as the selection of 
Ajai Singh “Sonny” Mehta as 
president and editor-in-chief of 
the New York-based Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 

I In rnid-January, confirming 
rumours which had already been 
circulating in London, Robert L. 
Bernstein, the president of Ran¬ 
dom House, Inc., who owns 
Knopf, telephoned Mehta lu 
make the offer the latter, quite 
simply, could not refuse. Conse¬ 
quently, some time in spring, 
that is as soon as it is conveniftit 
for the desperately-disappointed 
people at Pan Books, where he 
was editorial director, Mehta will 
be winging his way to the “New — 
World” to take possession of the 
most prestigious chair in United 
States publishing. 

The only son (he has a younger 
sister) of a former Indian diplomat, 
Amrik Singh Mehta, Sonny Mehta’s 
was an unavoidably itinerant up¬ 
bringing through India, Switzerland 
and England, where he read English 
and History at Cambridge Universi¬ 
ty. As was almost obligatory, Mehta, 
now 44, appeared (half-hearted, it 
would seem) for the Indian Foreign 
Service examination, failed to 
obtain his commission, and thereaf¬ 
ter, floated into publishing 
“I admit I had a go at writing 
myself, once. (This included a brief 
bash at journalism. It was not really 
very successful,” he says. But then, 
Mehta is rather modest, and prob¬ 
ably set himself standards only the 
exceptional—like some of the au¬ 
thors he has either discovered or 
encouraged—could attain. One such 
“talented” person he has not been 
associated with professionally, but 
proudly admires as a writer, is his 
wife, Gita, who churned out the 
eminently readable Karma Cola, 
and who happens to be the daughter 
of Janata politician, Biju Patnaik. 

Sonny Mehta is what one would 
label as “laid back”. Jeans, tee-shirt 
and an informal sweater make up 
his working attire. Indeed, he 
blends into the landscape of Lon¬ 
don’s trendy and unconventional 
district of Chelsea, which is where 


BOOKS 


A BRIGHT 
STAR IN 
BOOK 

PUBUSHING 


With his appointment to the 
top job at Alfred A. Knopf, 
Indian-born Sonny Mehta 
makes it big in international 
publishing 

the Pan toffice is. He has thick, 
slightly curly, mainly black hair 
unostentatiously combed back, 
dark, penetrating eyes, a distinctive 
nose, a moustache and a French 
beard in need of a manicure. He 
speaks softly, without any trace of 
artificiality. Indeed, he disarmingly 
confesses to being in a minor state 
of shock vis-a-vis the new dawn in 
his career. 

After a stint as an editorial assis¬ 
tant to the managing director of 
Rupert Hart-Davis, Mehta, with an 
old Cambridge friend, Tony 
Richardson, not only co-founded 
Paladin but made a remarkable suc¬ 
cess of this venture. The most 
talked about event in this phase of 
Mehta’s endeavour being his com¬ 
missioning of Germaine Greer’s 
The Female Eunuch. 

Not long afterwards, he became- 
the editorial director of all the Gra¬ 
nada paperbacks. But in 1972, he 



took the important step of joining 
Pan, where his stock has risen, 
internationally, from being ack¬ 
nowledged as just another bright 
boy in the business to being rec¬ 
ognised as something of a whiz- 
kid in the trade. In fact, his 
attention in the past 14 years has 
focussed over a vast area, from 
Jackie Collins to John Le Carre to 
Salman Rushdie on Nicaragua, 
from big-selling fiction to catchy 
real-life catalogues. ^ 

In the end, concedes Mehta, 
the preference for a synopsis or 
script is “subjective”. It is his 
gift for deciphering more win¬ 
ners than most that distinguishes 
him from the majority of editors. 
Says Ralph Vernon-Hunt, who 
hired him for Pan: “He’s a liter¬ 
ary gent with a rare knowledge 
of world publishing: as well as 
being literary ht knows the com¬ 
mercial possibilities of his books 
too.” Emphasises Mehta: “The 
commercial element must fea- 
— ture in every category of pub¬ 
lication.” 

The 1986 Guardian list of top one 
hundred best-selling soft-covers 
had a larger number of titles from 
Pan and its sister emblem. Picador, 
than any other publishers, including 
Penguin. This was a stunning 
achievement for a company once 
branded as no more than a reprint 
house. Under Mehta, Pan has be¬ 
come the leader of the paperback 
industry in innovation in the UK. 
Remarks Bernstein; “Mehta has 
that rare ability to publish com¬ 
merce and quality.” 

He is reputed to be an author’s 
publisher, the kind of man who 
believes that the writer is doing the 
publishers a favour rattier than the 
other way around. A celebrated 
British author told The Times news¬ 
paper in Britain: “Sonny is one of 
those who gives the impression—no, 
it’s morel than an impression—that 
he will stand by you, no matter how 
well or how badly the book is doing. 
If it’s not doing too well then he’ll 
make sure that he carries the can 
fur it. In other words, he holds fast 
to his judgement. If, on the other 
hand, the book is a runaway success 
he’ll be the first to ensure that the 
writer gets his due share of praise, 
and money. In this particular world, 
it is a rare breed that I am talking 
about.” 

Ashls H&y/London 
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Crafted for the finest performance. 


The Kinetic Honda. 

A marvel of 
Honda technology. 
Each component 
engineered to peifection. 
For a performance 
that is world class. 

To live up to the 
reputation that has made 
Honda the world's 
largest selling scooter. 

You can 't buy better. 
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sliding gheghias in mydadi hiJii 
with proud mustaches, weisdna |i| 
turbans in red. yellow, green, praf 
saffron The old-wodd charm as 
depicted in Rajput miniature painti 
comes throbbing to life 
Tfie Desert Fesli\/al at Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner Festival. Summer Festival at 
Mt Abu are put up just for you to share 


There are other festiyi^i^t mark 
historical, religious or seasonal events. 
Hadoti Festival at Kota, Braj 
Festival at Bharatpur. Mewar Festival 
at Udaipur, Pushkar Fair at Pushkar 
and Teej Festival at Jaipur 
Capture a moment of fantasy In an 
hour of your life, or in your camera 




You’re caught in a spell of 
magic in a snap. 



Aooominodallon: Many palaces m 
Rajasthan have now be^ converted into 
luxury hotels. Also, there are moderate 
hotels and ecorx)mical tounst bungalows in 
major cities and towns, run by RTDC. 

Aooaatibllly: Jaipur has direct air 
connections wtUi Agia, Ahmedabad. 
Aurangabad, Bombay, Delhi. Jodhpur and 
Udaipur AH major places in Rajasthan are 
linked by rail and road with various tourist 
centres m India 


For detailed information, write to Director. Tourism. Art & Culture. Government of Rajasthan, 100 Jawahar Lai Nehru Marg. Jaipur Tel 74057. 73873 

Or contact our Tounst Offices at New Deihi Tel 322332,321820 Agra Tel. 64582 Calcutta Tel- 279051 Bombay Tel 2044162 
Ahmedabad Tel' 405289 Madras: Commander-in-Chief Road Jaipur Tel‘ 69714 Atwar Tel; 3663 Amer Tel: 86^ Bharatpur Tel: 2340 
Ajmer Tel 21626 Bikaner Tel. 5445 Jaisalmer Tel 106 Chittaurgarh Tel 2009 BundiTet:301 Kota Tel‘ 26527 Udaipur Tel: 23605 Sawai 
Madhopur* Project Tiger Office Jodhpur Tel 25163 21900 Mount Abu Tel. 51 
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THE |A( iUAR 
SAllli. 



T he walLs 

(if the 
home ol 
Niear- 
i\ i! a ' s 
Vice Pi esulent, 
the novelisi Slm- 
^10 Ram ire/, 
were hun^4 with 
masks ‘Ah,’ said 
the s e c 11 r 1 1 \ 
guard, admittinj4 
me to a court\'ard 


SALWAN J?iNll m. 


I -1 of old trees sur 

rounded by spacious verandahs, 'cl 
escritor Hindu/ Spanish uses luudii 
to mean ‘Indian', the construction 
de la India, u hich seemed OK to me, 
sounded stilted to Nicai'aguan-ears 
vSo during stay I became the 
Hindu writer, or even, quite often, 
poet a Which was quite a flattering 
disguise 

i set off in the company of Sergio 
Ramirez iind one of the nine-man 
National Directorate of the KSLN, 
Luis (’arnon, to the town of 
Camoapa in 15oaco province, to wit¬ 
ness a part of one of the most 
important translbrmations taking 



"'f\) visit Niaimi'iai was 
to he shown flint the 
world was not television, 
or history, or fiction. 

I he world uv/.s real... " 
Salman Rushdie writes of 
the stark Sicarayuan 
reality, following his visit 
there as a yttest of the 
Sat id it lisia A ss< h latii n i 
of ( lilliiral Workers. In 
his latest hook I'lie 
.laguar Smile: A 
Nicaraguan j<nirne>, the 
author eonipares what he 
saw with his experietiees 
of the suheontineni 

Close 

ENCOUNTERS 

IN 

Nicaragua 


place in tlu^ new Nicaragua. It 
National Agrarian Reform Day. and 
in Lamoapa land titles for no less 
than 70,0011 acres were to be hiinded 
out to the ionipcsinos, 

Sergio Kami re/ was unusually big 
(well over six feet) and heavily built 
f(n a Nicaraguan, and could look, at 
times, positively C'hmese m a Mika- 
<ioish sfjrt ol wav, Lins C’arnon was 
ol a much more characteristically 
Nicai'aguan light, slight hmid, witli 
a moustache that vA'as as lhc\' used 
to sav in the Pans of the 
eyennnents 'Marxistc, tendatu c \ 
idiuiclu)' Thev were both remark i 
ahh tree ot the pomposity and cir- 
cumlomition that were often the ! 
slock m-trade of politicians, llow | 
I many acres have lieen reilislnbnted 
I since tilt'-revolutioiP’ I asktni. and 
I oru‘e the\' had agreed how many 
\tnan:unas (the Nicaraguan kind 
unit) there wiut* in a hectare, and we 
had ail haggled about the mimber of 
acres a hectare crinlamc'd, we ar 
n\ed at a rough figurt ol over two 
million acres, handed out to about 
100,000 families 

1 was impressed, and said so | 



/ 


Sandinista militia Daniel 
Ortffgn Sergio Ramirez, 
Violetc Chamorro, Alfonso 
Rebelo (3rd, 4th 5th and 6th 
from leftl, flanned by high 
ranking rebel officers during 
their fust public appearance 







j Ramire/ H shows the peo* 

j pie that vu ‘ < the will to keep our 

' promise.-' 

■ I ask(H* J' i.turez about the recent 
pronounr-, u nts on Nicaragua by 
the (ainuo Peruvian novelist Mario 

1 \'rnfMs Piosa, in the New York 
and elsewhere. ‘His positions 
have moved so far to the right these 
days that I wasn’t surprised by his 
i criticisms,’ Ramirez said. What, 
i then, did he think of Vargas Llosa’s 
suggestion that the people who mer- 
I ited the West’s support in Nicaragua 
j were neither the Contra nor the 
i FSLN, but the anti-Sandwista demo- 
; crattc Nicaraguans, who might even 
j now be a majority '' Carrion and 
I Ramirez both laughed. ‘There’s no 
I such majority,’ Ramirez said. ‘Let 
j me know if you locate it.’ 
i Vargas Idosa also hinted that the 
j Sandinistas were a Soviet-style 
j state ;n disguise; that the various 
I nods in the direction of a mixed 
j econf^my and a pluralistic democra- 
I cy were no more than window- 
j dressing, and that, in fact, the FSLN 
I was being obliged to preserve such 

■ things precisely on account of the 
pressure from outside. (Though, of 

j course, he hastened to add that he 
! did not support the C’ontra.) 

Ramirez seemed genuinely 
annoyed by this suggestion. If it 
weren’t for the war, he said, much 
more power could be given to the 
people than a state of emergency 
permitted, that is, peace would 
mean moi e democracy, not less. ‘We 
have the right lo self-determination. 
Our internal structures are no¬ 
body’s business but our own.’ 

‘But,’ I suggested, ‘now that the 
$100 million foi' the Contra has been 
approved, other people have made it 
their business, haven’t they?’ 

Luis Carrion replied. ‘The hun¬ 
dred million is not the point. The 
counter-revolution is not the real 
threat.’ His view was that the Con¬ 
tra army had effectively been defe¬ 
ated. ‘These days they try hard to 
avoid meeting us in direct combat, 
because of their heavy losses. Thev 
concentrate instead on terroiist 
acts, aimed at the civilian popula¬ 
tion, and at damaging production. 
We expect more of these now. We 
expect they will try something in 
the cities, even in Managua, now 
that they have the extra money; but 
we are prepared. They also have a 
major problem of recruitment and 
morale. Their numbers have fallen 
by several thousand in the past two 
years. No: the real threat is the 
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My own | 

relationship with 
the term 


Emergency, 
formed during 
Indira Gandhi’s 
dictatorial years 
in the middle 
70s, was an 
uncomfortable 
one 


CIA.’ 

Ah yes, la Cia. My reflex reaction 
to the Agency’s entry into the con¬ 
versation was simultaneously east¬ 
ern and western. The western voice 
inside me, the voice that was fed up 
with cloaks and daggers and con¬ 
spiracy theories, muttered, ‘not 
them again’. The eastern voice, 
however, understood that the CIA 
really did exist, was powerful, and 
although it was easy to make it a 
scapegoat, it was also just a bit too 
jaded, too cynical, to discount its 
power. 

The CIA operated in Central 
America through what it charming¬ 
ly referred to as UCLAs: Unilateral¬ 
ly Controlled Latino Assets. Now 
that it was to be permitted to re¬ 
sume overt operations, those Assets 
would be going to work with a will. 
Conservative esiiuiates of the CIA’s 
planned 1986—87 budget against 
Nicaragua suggested a figure some¬ 
where in the near vicinity of $400 
million—four times the aid alio- 



hookkxtract 


cated to the Contra forces Add to 
I that the $300 million bein^ spent by 
I the Reagan administration to try 
I and ‘buy off Nicaragua’s neigh- 
I hours, and you had a grand total ol 
j $800 million being spent on dirt\ 
i tricks and destabilisation, to bring 
to heel a country of under three 
million people. 

A t five am on the morning of 19 
July, the day of the seventh 
anniversary celebrations, I went to 
the home of Daniel Ortega and his 
wife, the poet Rosario Murillo. After 
getting past the usual compound 
walls and guards, I entered a ramb¬ 
ling bungalow of many verandahs 
and large numbers of carved 
wooden rocking-chairs. The decor 
reflected Rosario Murillo’s interest 
in the country’s arts and crafts- 
there were brightly coloured 
wooden animal mobiles dangling 
from the beams, and pottery deco¬ 
rated with pre-Columbian motifs, 
and cushions covered in the sof¬ 


everywhere There was no shortage 
of little Ortegas, and many of them, 
1 noted, were wearing ‘Masters of 
the Universe’ T-shirts, feaiunrig the 
eternal battle of Ile-Man and 
Skeletcm, another indication of the 
omnipresence of US ciilturt* 

The Sandini.sfa leadership assem¬ 
bled This year, the main ‘Acta’ or 
celebrator\ event was to held at 
Esteli, the northern lowm, just forty 
kilometres from the Honduran fron¬ 
tier, that had always been solidly 
behind the Freiite. (Even the local 
L)i:-.h()p w'as the most amenable 
member of the Nicaraguan chuixh 
hierarchy.) The decision to hold the 
Acta ai Ksteli was an act defiance, 
and it was a racing certainty that 
the ( onlra forces would be doing 
their best to rum the day ‘We will 
show them we can defend our fron¬ 
tier,’ Daniel Ortega said. 

Pragmatically, four of the FSLN 
‘nine’ stayed behind in Managua, as 
did Sergio Ramirez. We set off m 
convoy, preceded by the now 


Jaime Wheelock and the FSLN’s 
political chief, Bayardo Aice, in 
Comaridante Arce’s vehicle. Arce 
looked impatient as we bowled 
along (he has a reputation for being 
something of a speed merchant). 
Scarecrow Ronald Reagans hung—- 
by the neck- from roadside trees. 

O the beauty of the mountains at 
Esteli They sprang from the earth 
in improbable, contorted lorTos, in 
shapes p/crUv of fantasy, as the old 
tobacco map had put it. Sixty or 
seventy thousand of us had crowded 
into the plaza, cradled by the moun¬ 
tains’ encircling arms. Banners 
waved, power to the people. And, on 
the tannoy, as we wailed for the 
Acta to get under way, there was 
1950s rock music. Esteh danced to 
'Rock around the clock'. 

Backstage, in a hospitality room 
under the main stand, the Sandinista 
leadership was receiving messages 
from the front. Short-wave radio 
brought the news that tw^o large 



<Left) Members of the Sandinista Popuiar 
Miiitia appiaud during the fourth anniversary 
celebrations of the Nicaraguan revolution; 
and (right) frenzied Nicaraguans loot stores 
during the Somoza days as supplies become 


tened bark of trees. The house re¬ 
vealed very little about Comandante 
Daniel, for whom, it seemed, reti¬ 
cence had become (had always 
been?) second nature. Children’s 
toys, and indeed children, were 


familiar outriders in their orange 
washing-up gloves. Their hands, I 
thought, must get terribly hot and 
sticky in there. 

The Nicaraguan people knew 
what to do when the rubber gloves 
approached: they got out of the way. 
We zoomed northwards. Daniel 
Ortega drove his own. black Land- 
cruiser. I travelled behind him with 
Rosario Murillo and two of the 
‘nine’, the agriculture minister 


Contra groupings had been identi¬ 
fied, and had crossed the frontier 
into Nicaragua. Ortega, Arce, 

I Wheelock and the others went out to 
I greet the crowd. 

Daniel Ortega would never be a 
I natural orator, but according to the 
I old hands I asked, he had become 
‘ much, much better at public speak¬ 
ing than he used to be. ‘You should 
have heard him last year,’ one party 
worker whispered to me. ‘Phoo!’ 
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I thought spoke simply and 
well, if a \nii :;lted when he waxed 
rhetorical ’ ‘>aid, not for the first 
lime, that <gan was ‘worse than 
; Hitlci ’, a(fu ?riat was plain silly. But 
i he was nn. li more effective when 
! he listed the numbers of teachers, 
d(K'iifrs, volunteer workers and 
t iirnpcMuos who had died in the last 
1 year, and spread his arms wide 
; after each statistic to demand from 
! the people: 'Quien es culpabile?* 
fWho is to blame?) And they roared 
back their answer; ‘Reagan’. 

One day, he said, when Nicaragua 
was at peace, history would remem¬ 
ber there was a nation that would 
not lie down and be crushed. 

That evening we were back in 
Managua, and the good news was 
that the Contra had not managed to 
do a single thing all day. No roads 
i had been mined, no campesinos 
I attacked, no bridges blown. Nada. 

I At the old Somocista country club, 

I Managua was having a party. Salsa 



Sandinista guerrillas at Managua 

and bossa nova music filled the 
night sky. I looked at the dancers 
and thought that it was not the 
moment for an escritor hindu to 
disgrace himself by attempting to 
compete with such performers. 

Somebody took my elbow. I 
turned to find a small, elderly gent¬ 
leman with a cane nodding meaning¬ 
fully at me. He was, of course, a 
poet. ‘I greatly admire,’ he said to 
me, ‘your Indian poet, Tagore.’ 

1 was taken aback. What was old 
Rabindranath doing here, with this 
accent on his final e? Ts he trans¬ 
lated here?’ I asked. 

'Victoria Ocampo, the great 
Argentine editor and intellectual, 
fell in love with the work, and with 
the man,’ came the reply. ‘I do not 
know, however, if they had an 

*' *;■ ^ ~ 


affaire, 1 suspect not. But Victoria^ 
Ocampo was determined that Latin^ 
America should discover this great 
genius, and she published many ex¬ 
cellent translations.’ 

‘Then Tajgore is better read in 
Latin America than in India,’ I said. 
‘There, many of the translations are 
very bad indeed.’ 

‘Tagor^,’ he corrected me. ‘I 
admire him for his spiritual qual¬ 
ities, and also his realism.’ 

‘Many people think of Latin Amer¬ 
ica as the home of anti-realism,’ I 
said. He looked disgusted. ‘Fan¬ 
tasy?’ he cried. ‘No, sir. You must 
not write fantasy. It is the worst 
thing. Take a tip from your great 
Tagore. Realism, realism, that is the 
only thing.’ 

I escaped from the admonitory 
shade of Rabindranath and sat down 
with Rosario Murillo and Hugo Tor¬ 
res, the Frente’s political education 
chief (and, what else, a poet). Also at 
the table were Susan Meiselas, the 
American photographer whose 
work in Salvador and Nicaragua I 
had long admired, and an American 
film producer, Burt Schneider. I 
arrived as Rosario was wondering 
how the people of the USA could 
tolerate what their government was 
doing to this tiny country. 

‘You’ve got to understand that for 
Americans, Nicaragua has no real¬ 
ity,’ said Burt, a tall rawboned man 
with long arms and large gestures. 
‘To them it’s just another TV show. 
That’s all it is.’ He went on to argue 
that the US would never* invade 
Nicaragua because of memories^ of 
Vietnam. Susan Meiselas said she 
found it hard to be so optmistic. So 
did I; in neo-conservative America, 
the lesson of Vietnam seemed to be 
that the real mistake had been to 
quit when they did, instead of 
staying to finish the job. 

I had lunch with a man from the 
newspaper, Barricada. He was re¬ 
sponsible for the ‘Editorial* page, 
and I do not remember his 
name, which is perhaps just as 
well, because he made the most 
chilling remark I heard in Nicar¬ 
agua. I was arguing with him 
about censorship in general and 
the recent closure of La Prensa in 
particular. He seemed, at first, 
genuinely opposed to cen¬ 
sorship— ‘Of course, as a working 
journalist, I hate it too’—but then 
he said this: *A worker I met 
recently put it very well. If a 
mother has a sick child, very sick, 
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she takes it to the hospital without 
first putting on her make-up.’ 

My depression deepened. ‘So,’ I 
asked unhappily, ‘are such mat¬ 
ters as the freedom of the press 
just cosmetic?’ 

His face lit up, and he nodded 
enthusiastically. ‘Cosmetic, that’s 
the word Yes.’ 

‘Everybody censors the press in 
wartime.’ That was the official 
line on the subject, and I heard it 
from my anonymous Barricada 
friend, from Daniel Ortega, from 
all quarters. It wouldn’t do. I re¬ 
membered being in Pakistan dur¬ 
ing the 1965 war with India, and 
how it felt to be fed information 
about which the only certain thing 
was that it was hopelessly and 
deliberately misleading. I remem¬ 
bered learning to divide Pakistani 
claims to have shot down Indian 
planes by ten, and to multiply the 
admitted losses by the same fac¬ 
tor. Then the two figures began to 
balance up, and you had the illu¬ 
sion of truth. I remembered, too, 
my outrage at the British govern¬ 
ment’s manipulation of the news 
media during the Falklands/Mal- 
vinas war. What had been un¬ 
acceptable to me there was also 
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unacceptable here. 

Mario Vargas Llo- 
sa wasn’t in Nicar¬ 
agua, but in the 
quiet of my room I 
would dispute with 
him, too . He had 
written and spoken 
so frequently,and 
with such skill, ab¬ 
out the importance 
of supporting the 
democratic process 
in Latin America; he 
insisted that it was 
the only way to 
break the cycle of revolution and 
dictatorship. He justified his sup¬ 
port for parties and governments 
of the right m his native Peru by 
saying that he preferred ballots to 
bullets; that a flawed democracy 
was infinitely preferable to no 
democracy at all. 

Peru was a flawed democracy of 
the right. Nicaragua was a flawed 
democracy of the left. If democra¬ 
cy were really Vargas Llosa’s 
goal, then Nicaragua, according to 
his own declared principles, was 
exactly the kind of state he ought 
to be supporting and fighting to 
improve. 

1 wondered, into the silence, 
why he did not. 


O f all the issues raised in the 
people’s forums, the right to 
abortion on demand had come up 
most often. Women all over Nicar¬ 
agua had demanded that this right 
be included in what many of them 
considered a very male constitution. 
But in a country as deeply rooted m 
Catholicism as Nicaragua, abortion 
was always going to be an explosive 
topic. 

‘As I said,’ Eugarrios answered, 
owning up to the real reason, ‘con¬ 
sensus is very important.’ li was 
deal that abortion wasn’t going to 
make the revised draft. 

The question of adulthood was 
almost as tricky. ‘You must remem¬ 
ber,’ Soria said, ‘that in Nicaragua 
men have been joining the armed 
forces, and before that the PYente, 
and dying in great numbers, at the 
age of sixteen.’ I didn’t need re¬ 
minding. The 
boys at the 
Pomares hospital 
clamoured in my 
head: ‘I can’t 
wait to get back 
to the front 
line!’—‘I’m going 
next week!’.. ‘So 
the argument 
runs,’ Soria went 
on, ‘should they 
not be consi¬ 
dered full adults 
by the constitu¬ 
tion?’ 

Eugarrios, the 
oldest of the 
quartet, wasn’t 
happy about that. 


You had a grand 
total of $800 
million being 
spent by the 
Reagan 
administration 
on dirty tricks 
to bring to heel a 
country of under 
three million 
people 
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‘My own opinion is that they should 
get the right to vote,’ he said. ‘But 
full adulthood at sixteen? With the 
right to borrow money, and so 
forth? Many people think it’s too 
young, and I must say I am one of 
those.’ 

‘Many others, however.’ Rocha 
said, ‘believe that the muchachos 
cannot be treated as half-adults in 
this way. We are still discussing 
this.’ 

And so to God In several of the 
public forums, including the one 
with the writers, there had been 
demands that the constitution 
should ‘invoke the name of (Jod as a 
Supreme Being’. A passionate de- 
bate on the subject was in progress 
all over the country Where did the 
c(;mmittee stand? 

With or without God, sixteen- 
year-old adults and abortion, the 
constitution ought to have been rati¬ 
fied by the end of 1986. (The subse¬ 
quent politicking made this less cer¬ 
tain.) It struck me, and 1 said so. as a 
uniquely important document But 
as long as the state of emergency 
lasted, the constitution would be 
little more than a piece of paper; the 
President would retain most of the 
power, and a number of civil rights 
would remain suspended. Critics of 
Nicaragua would argue that the 
emergency might never end; that it 
might, in fact, be the first step 
towards the establishment of a dic¬ 
tatorship. (My own relationship 
with the term Emergency, formed 
during Mrs Indira (iandhi’s dictato¬ 
rial years of emergency rule in 
India in the middle 197()s, was an 
uncomfortable one.) 

I left the Assembly building feel¬ 
ing genuinely angry At the Enrique 
Acuh co-operative, and again today, 
I had seen a people trying hard to 
construct for themselves a new 
identity, a new reality, a reality that 
the external pressure might crush 
before construction work had even 
been completed. 

Nicaragua’s constitution 
amounted to a Bill of Rights that I 
wouldn’t have minded having on the 
statute book in Britain. But to hell 
with all that; to hell with ail the dead 
sixteen-year-olds. Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him. 


Ttw Jaguar A Mcaraatm/ourrmy by 
Salman Rushdie (pubHshed by PAn Books, 
distributad by Rupa and Co„ 15 Bahkim 
Chaiteiiee Street. Calcutta 700 073; price 
f2.05) 

Photographs: Courtesf/ Associated Press 
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FOCUSCl^ KERALA! 



^Because it is there’ 

V.R. Thampi 


i rjecause il is there," was the frank 
j ^Jreply when a famous mountaineer 
I was asked why he climbed one mountain 
after another This could well be the 
answer of a tourist who comes to Kerala 
But that surely is not the universal reason 
why tourists flock to Kerala There are 
many other reasons as well 
Take the popular wild life sanctuary 
around llie Periyar Lake Is it just another 
sanctuary where you could watch wild life'^ 
Certainly not A visit to Periyar' is a 
three-in-one holiday First comes the 
salubrious climate of the Western Ghats 
amidjt whose hills the Periyar lake plays 
hide and-seek A stay here is as good as 
any Mill station holiday and more, here the 
visitor can relax in a motor-launch while 


your way up or down the hilL’ you could 
also take a short detour ano visit the 
Peppara dam and reservoir or the Kastur- 
ba Niketan where you could see village 
uplift programmes actually oeing im¬ 
plemented on Gandhian lines A few tribal 
colonies are also nearby, if you don't mind 
a good walk around the mountains. 

As for Kovalam, the golden sands and 
the blue waters simply spell ‘happiness’ 
for one and all Take a ride in the 
unsinkable catamarans and venture out of 
the bay if you want to, or just lie on the 
beach and soak up the sun You could also 
get a rejuvenation tieatment in typical 
Kerala style by going in for a medical 
oil-massage at ITDC s Ashok Resort And 
suddenly in the darkening hours of the day 


Trivandrum, like some other cities in the 
South has often been referred to as the 
Garden City It is a fairly accurate descrip¬ 
tion. From a plane it hardly 'ooks like a city, 
least of all a stale's capital. It looks more 
like an extensive coconut garden with only 
the hill-tops 

If you go round certain parts of the city 
you will be surprised to see many green- 
carpets of swaying paddy. 

Trivandrum is still the gateway to Cape 
Comorin (Kanyakumari) which is (ess than 
90 km away. Thr- two places are con¬ 
nected by rail and road. Kanyakumari with 
its Devi temple and the off-shore Viveka- 
nanda Rock attracts thousands of visitors 
throughout the year who enjoy watching 
the sunrise from the sea and also set 
in It. 

The Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and 
the Indian Ocean meet at this cape. 

Kerala has an unlimited variety of tourist 
sights to offer The selection of course 
could be tailor-made to suit your inaividual 
interests and needs. For the devout Hindu 
for example, the temples of Sabrimala 
Thiru-Ananthapuram (Trivandrum), Guru- 
vayoor and many others are great attrac¬ 
tions The mosques in Malappuram district 
and the Malayotoor church, to mention but 
a few, are other pilgrim centres of repute it 
was calculated once that there are more 
than 10,000 temples and as many more 
places of worship of the other religions in 
Kerala And since all of them celebrate at 
least one annual festival on a grand scale, 
Kerala has really become a land of fes¬ 
tivals. 

It would be difficult to pick a handful of 
these for special mention The festivals 
range from the traditional orchestra to the 
procession of elephants The annual 
Pooram at Trichur, the cultural 

capital of Kerala is one of the most 
colourful since it has everything on 
display the elephants, fireworks, orchestra 
and the millions who gather there. The 
annual Onam festival of Kerala is another 
great event. The period of this festival— 
August-September synchronises with the 
toLirist week 

The many places, events and things 
metioned above only indicate the vast 
range of things that Kerala has to offer to 
the tourists and the visitors. They ail return 
with fond memories and rich experiences. 
And to keep this memory fresh the best 
thing to do would be to take back samples 
of Kerala’s various handloom products and 
handicrafts. 
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watching the wild animals In most other 
places one has to bear the bumpy 
elephant ride to watch these animals 

Or take Trivandrum, the state's capital It 
has the world-famous Kovalam beach on 
its southern periphery A ninety-minute 
drive from the city and you reach the misty 
hills of Ponmudi. 1.000 meters in altitude 
There are few places where you find a 
beach resort and a hill station at such close 
proximty Both on the Kovalam beach 
and the Ponmudi hills there are arrange¬ 
ments to provide the tourists with all 
modern comforts. At these places you 
could even combine business with plea¬ 
sure, small or medium sized conferences, 
for example. At Ponmudi you could ga 
along the treks laid out by the forest 
organisation or lake a do nothing’ holiday, 
taking it easy with good food, good lodg¬ 
ings and good leisurely walks in cool 
evenings to work up an appetite While on 


do not be shattered if you happen to hear 
the talking drums of Kerala Maybe, a 
cultural troupe from the city is down at the 
resort presenting the colourful folk, tribal 
and classical dance and music of Kerala 
and other parts of the country. If you are 
not lucky, just drive down to the city and 
chances are that you will see something 
interesting in its many theatres or at some 
exhibition being held there 
If you happen to be in Trivandrum for 
reasons other than sight-seeing, you could 
still take a few moments off and see the 
several interesting places here. The 
Museum complex, for example In its many 
shaded acres of green can be seen the art 
gallery with its rich Asian collection includ¬ 
ing the priceless oils of Raja Ravi Varma, 
the botanical gardens and the favourite of 
children, the many ahimals in the zoologic¬ 
al Park. A ten-minute drive could also take 
you to the V^ii lakeside with its Youth 
Hostel and boating lacililies of many kinds. 
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Keltron, 
Kerala’s pride 

By a Correspondent 

T he Kerala State Electtonics Develop 
n 


The })0(n hart ilirn mrn hoicics tuxi cat fie inxlcr fin II' 


Rural deve 
gains ma 


^anapathy 

/Sfierate to 
fOntion. Every- 
oes out she dres- 
_Kc* a Christmas 

Bv 3 Co ^ of jewel" 

^ overin g htT body- 
sized anklets, heavy 

R ural development in Kerala has ga chunk\ bang- 

momentum in the recent past —aod a face excessively 
result of several steps taken by thv^de-up, lookswise Vaiii 
government. The achievement in t*ways comes out second 
rent financial year has been spectat^hen compared to Sahka, 
far in the matter of implemenLresh and relaxed in car. ual- 
Iptegrared Rural Development Prcw^eai*. 

(IRDP), wherein nearly 76 per cf ^ 
year’s target has been reached t 


year ending 30 September, 

In view of this achievement, 1 
in charge ot rural developmen 
the Centre during the conferel, 
ministers, in New Delh<, in Oc 
to allocate an additional Rs th 
Kerala under the poverty all 
ramme of IRDP The state grj 
already provided 50 per cerj 
lion as its share during the j 
1986-87 in anticipation of/ 
tral aid This means an 
families living below the pi 
assisted during the curr/ 

It was decided that a; 
should be made to eni 
fication of beneficiarii 
under IRDP so that 
lowest income brackf**‘ 

All the families in th; 

State, excepting tho the 
were covered by a si 
draft list of families li 
line was drawn ufr 
claims and objectit^e film 
families living belcferought 
finalised. ^ 

As per the ^ 

by the Centre yiambralu 
families assistedia nr Pa 

poorest income _ 

do justice to [\i 
the rural devel 
ing the prin 



W hat does Nadia think 
of htmself? Some 
months back, soaring on a 
wave of popularity, she let 
success go to he^r head. 
Without a second thought 
and without checking up to 
see whether the ground 
under her feet was indeed 
firm, Nadia hiked her 
price. Almost immediately 
producers started backing 
out. In her haste to make it 
big, the girl had forgotten 
that the process of attain¬ 
ing stardom is as intricate 
as a game of chess. She 
forgot that even super- 
stars have got to be cau¬ 
tious. 


W hy is it that the 
Malayalam cinema 
has not thrown up a single 
actress of the stature of 
those in the days gone by? 
There was a time when the 
Malayalam film industry 


^ lune giant 

was nded by such giants as 
Prem Nazir, Satyen, 
Siieela and Sharada. To¬ 
day, to a great extent 
Mamutty has taken over 
but there’s no female 
artiste to fill the niche once 
occupied by Sharada and 
Sheela. 

■ 

H ow does it feel to have 
the gorg(‘oiis Man- 
dakini uiKler your wing'.' 
Ask Balakrishna and he 
will reply with a broad 
grin, “S-e-x-o-i-t'i-n-g”. 
Since the day the liglil- 
eyed dams(*l from Bombay 
landed in T<Tugu filmland, 
astudent-t('aciun* rela¬ 
tionship/ hai- dt^vehiped be¬ 
tween tlie two 1‘kiger to 
learn the native tongue 
and know about Telugu 
culture, Mandakini chose 
the dashing Balakn.slma as 
her guid(‘ and mastei*. 

■ 

T hough the majority of 
Telugu cinegoers and 
movie magazines have 
voted for Sridevi as the 
ideal ‘Menaka* in NTR's 
film, Jayaprada refuses tc 
bow dowm to the verdict. 
She wages a lone battle 
with the sole aim of 
crushing her high-flying 
rival. She recommends 
herself as the best candi¬ 
date for the role. 


T his is one father-son 
combination that really 
works. When daddy ANR 
takes a vuw, son 
Nagar juna does his best 


ment Corporation (Keltron), the lirst 
electronics corporatic'n n thiy,co'* 
'^incy navi ,ncir own film 
studio AniiafMirna th<*re.” 
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KHAASBA 


A t la ^ow<lown. 

irnenow 

tfiirj,- ^. . >vj jldinj^upto 
a i>‘M ween Anil 

K.-j|>»or and Subhash 
';»hai, ’f'h« talented actor 



* ^ w 11 

But that surely is i.Jt the urnlersal reason 
why tourists flock to Kerala There are 
many other reasons as well 
Take the popular wild life sanctuary 
around the Periyar Lake Is it just another 
sanctuary where you could watch wild life'^ 
Certainly not A visit to Periyar' is a 
three in-one holiday First comes the 
salubrious climate of the Western Ghats 
amirist whose hills the Periyar lake plays 
hid^ and-seek A stay here is as good as 
any hill station holiday and more, here the 
visitor can relax in a motor-launch while 


at an awards presentation 

ceremony in Bombay, the i | X had enough of big-wigs 
eternal mischiefmakef ! | like Manmohan Desiu and 
Asrani succeeded in turn- 11 Prakash Mehra. Amitabh 
ing the cat-and-dog life ■ i Bachchan has cut himself 
into a huge joke. When it I down to just about two 
was the turn of Jayaprada : films a year. The star de- 
to receive her award, our | clared he wants to work 
compere Asrani prevailed j with the younger direc- 
on Sridevi to come to the tors. Amitabh has already 
stage and present the given the go-ahead to Sub¬ 

award. Sridevi made a face i hash Ghai after a great 
and handed it out, looking ; deal of dilly-dally and may 

' ®dso do a film with Rahul 

about 

colonies are also nearby, if you ^ 

a good walk around the mountaini^^^i^*^^* 

As for Kovalam, the golden cand^®^ has even 
the blue waters simply spell ‘happifs to Mahesh 
for one and all Take a ride in 
unsinkable catamarans and venture out t 
the bay if you want to. or just lie on the 
beach and soak up the sun You could also rivalry 
get a rejuvenation treatment in typical 
Kerala style by going in for a medical » 
oil-massage at ITDC's Ashok Resort. And tf 
suddenly in the darkening hours of the day th 


T he star supremo has 
had enough of big-wij 


lUgh. Brus' 

■111 pt.u^mfnrr. 




1 

th I 

in ; 

“I 

th I I ^ ^ arrnjoan aan- 

I jL/suov mein beh 
sights ” sang Salma Agha 

could l Mfeaa/i . And it turned 

interes he the swansong in 

for exa the poor girl’s professional 
Thiru-Ar life, as she failed to realise 
vayoor a her comeback dreams, 
tions. The With only two stunt films 
and the IV. in her hand, Salma had to 
a few, are give up long-cherished vi- 
was calcul^ions of being the Begum 
than ^0,00(;ahiba, Instead, she will 
places of wijj appearing in the garb of 
Kerala And Lady Tarzan in Jungle 
least one am 
Kerala has rr 
tivals. 


Salma Agha: a aad aaga 

Bhatt for a suitable role— 
so impressed was he after 
seeing Noam, So, instead 
of a gradual fade-out, we 
might witness the rein¬ 
carnation of Amitabh 
Bachchan in the near fu¬ 
ture. 


Wild (‘Ifphattlii at thv lir/n 


around nmifor {akr 


watching the wild animals In most other 
places one has to bear the bumpy 
elephant ride to watch these animals 

Or take Trivandrum, the state s capital It 
has the world-famous Kovalam beach on 
its southern periphery. A ninety-minute ! 
drive from the city and you reach the misty j 
hills of Ponmudi, 1,000 meters in altitude ; 
There are few places where you find a ! 
beach resort and a hill station at such close j 
proximty Both on the Kovalam beach 
and the Ponmudi hills there are arrange¬ 
ments to provide the tourists with all 
modern comforts. At these places you 
could even combine business with plea¬ 
sure, small or medium sized conferences 
for example. At Ponmudi you could go 
along the treks laid out by the forest 
organisation or take a 'do nothing’ holiday, 
taking it easy with good food, good lodg¬ 
ings and good leisurely walks in cool 
evenings to work up an appetite. While on 


do not be shattered if you happen to hear 
the talking drums of Kerala Maybe, a 
cultural troupe from the city is down at the 
resort presenting the colourful folk, tribal 
and classical dance and music of Kerala 
and other parts of the country If you are 
not lucky, just drive down to the city and 
chances are that you will see something 
interesting in its many theatres or at some 
exhibition being held there 
If you happen to be in Trivandrum for 
reasons other than sight-seeing, you could 
still take a few moments off and see the 
several interesting places here. The 
Museum complex, for example In ^ many 
shaded acres of green can be seen the art 
gallery with its rich Asian collection includ¬ 
ing the priceless oils of Raja Ravi Varma, 
the botanical gardens and the favourite of 
children, the many dnimals in the zoologic¬ 
al Park. A ten-minute drive could also take 
you to the lakeside with its Youth 
Hostel and boating facilities of many kinds. 


It would be ^ 
these for spec 


^rust Diittple to raise a 


range from the 

procession of little‘Bobby was hot 
Pooram before she 

capital of Kerali^P spice to it. 
colourful since :>ray-drenched Dim- 
display the elepha?a(7ar made waves... 
and the millions vntoxicatingto 
annual Onam festivhe fiery Dimple of 
great event. The pc making love... the 
August-September rape scene in In- 
tourist week Xe Dushman 

The many places, r heart beat fas- 
metioned above onlyjow/wsaa/. With 
range of things that Ktymod Khannaat 
the tourists and the visit|jnple is said to 
with fond memories anc^ aUiimitsin 
And to keep ‘hjs memo^ 
thing to do would be to te !: .u 
of Kerala's various handlo^?®, ’ 
handicrafts. ^howDunple 

__ __b the censors. 
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F rom serious films to 
Silk Smiths starrers, 
it's been a long road for 
Mani. In 1970, it was the 
same director who worried 
his head off when his 11 
Croasbelt failed to bag an 11 
award. Instead, it had | i 
gone to Thulahharaw .At '1 
that time, he was more i 
concerned about churning | 
out award-winners. Now, j 
1987 finds Mani revelling | 
in extravaganzas. He is 
working on a big-budget 
bilingual (Malayalam and 
Telugu) being produced by 
Silk Smiths. Of course, the 
producer fills the slot of 
the heroine too. 

■ 

R umours are rife that ' 

Revathi's marriage is 
on the rocks. It appears 
that frustration and idle¬ 
ness are getting the better 
of her, making her snap at 
everyone. She has begun j 
to put out feelers that she , 
would like to make a com¬ 
eback to films. The count¬ 
down to Revathi’s return 



Revathi: wooing hor caroor 

has already started in the 
movie kingdom, 

T he power of the film 
medium was brought 
home recently to 
Jeevltha* She had acted in 
a Telu^ film Talambralu 
in whidi she kills Dr Ra- 


jasekhar for cheating her. 
During an outdoor shoot¬ 
ing stint in Hyderabad she 
had a curious experience. 
Between the shots, an old 
lady approached Jeevitha 
with tears in her eyes and 
said, *What you did to 
Rjgasekhar was absolutely 
right. When these men 
harm us wonien, we should 
wreak revenge like that 
instead of sitting and 
accepting it.” Poor Ka- 
jasekhar, standing close 
by, did not know which 
way to look- Obviously, 
womanpowfir is on the 
rise. 


P oor Vani Ganapathy 

seems desperate to 
attract attention. Every- 
time she goes out she dres* 
ses up like a Christma.s 
tree. With tons of jewel¬ 
lery covering her body— 
king-sized anklets, heavy 
necklaces, chunky bang¬ 
les—and a lace excessively 
made-up, looks wise Vani 
always comes out second 
when compared to Sarika, 
fresh and relaxed in casual- 
wear. 

• 

W hat does Nadia think 
of hersein Some 
months back, soaring on a 
wave of popularity, she h t 
success go to her head. 
Without a second thought 
and without checking up to 
see whether the gi-ound 
under her feet was indeed 
firm, Nadia hiked her 
price. Almost immediately 
producers started backing 
out. In her haste to make it 
big, the girl had forgotten 
that the process of attain¬ 
ing stardom is as intricate 
as a game of chess. She i 
forgot that even super- 
stars have got to be cau- I 
tiouB. I 

m 

I 

W hy is it that the | 
Malayalam cinema , 
has not thrown up a single | 
actress of the stature of 
those in the days gone by? I 
There was a time when the | 
Malayalam film industry , 



w^as ruled by such giants as 
Prem Nazir, Satyen, 
Shecla and Sharada. To¬ 
day, to a great extent 
Mamutty has taken over 
but there’s no female 
artiste to fill the niche once 
occupied by Sharada and 
Sheela. 

■ 

H ow does It fcMd to hav(' 
the gorgeous Man 
dakini undco’ your wing? 
Ask Balakrishna and he 
will reply with a broad 
griti, “S-e-x-<'-i-t'i-n-g”. 
Since t ht^ day the light¬ 
eyed (iarn.sel from Bombay 
landed in Telugu filmland, 
a studeiil-tearlier rela- 
tionshi}) has >l(‘\elo})ed Ix^- 
tween the two. Eager to 
learn the native tongue 
and know abf)ut ’telugu 
culture*, Mandakini chose 
the dashing Balakrishna as 
her guide jukI master. 

■ 

T hough the majority of 
Telugu cinegoers and 
movie magazines have 
voted for Sririevi as the 
ideal ‘Menaka’ in NTITs 
film, Jayaprada refuses U 
bow down to the verdict. 
She wages a lone battle 
with the sole aim of 
crushing her higli-flying 
rival. She recommends 
herself as the best candi¬ 
date for the role. 


T his is one father-son 
combination that really 
works. When daddy ANR 
takes a vow, son 
Nagar juna does his best 


to fulfil it. ANR had sworn 
to make Hyderabad the 
capital of the Telugu film 
industry inst ead of Mad¬ 
ras, And Nagarjuna made 
it clear that he would give 
top priority to the movies 
being shot in Hyderabad. 
He tries his utmost to fier- 
suade the producers to 
work in tht' premier city of 
Andhra Pradesh. But it’s 
not all goodwill and large- 
heariednoss i>n ihv pa?1 of 
the duo, insist,msiders. 
“After all they benefit a 
lot, if shootings are in 
Hyderabad. Don’t forget 
they have their own film 
studio Annapurna there,” 
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rFlejephwar 

X out the voiv tnc* 

jyreatest ver, cry 

outalJtbern i fans of 
; this (Ircp I i’i‘(l Door- 
(tarsharuh Iff* The 

V{*rSiiifjlr vv’hilo 

art '“'/f I ii*' rolt* of a 
tnall;! la <hiJ Anand’s 
not utter his 
DU ?) f liaio^ues and had to 
U* dubfx'd by Sudhir Pan- 
(ley l>Hinijand), Jfth(‘ 

anglicised accent was the 
main problem with Sin^h, 
couldn’t he haVe been 
turned int o a Goan or an 
An^lo-lndian in the movie? 
What was the problem— 
wondcM* his fans. 


,iv'. thc^ 

ver, cry 
i fans of 
> fd Door- 
jod* The 
!i. while 
rolt‘ of a 


T he plain-faced ‘Lajoji’ 
as a pin-up? Unbeliev¬ 
able, but true. Anita Kan- 
war is trying? hard to get 
nd of her ugly duckling 
image She4s about to 
make an entrance as a 
shapely belle on the big 
screen. Prorlueer-directoi’ 
Uani Gopal presents Anita 
as a (i?///n/n-turned-daeoit 
'mHuiH Ikihi'i Layev 
ilain, protesting against 
the “exploitation and ex¬ 
port of nubile girls’". It’s 
sheer coincidence that 
Alok ‘Masterji’ Nath Mill 
be acting out the rebid 


Alok Nath and 
Anita Kanwar m 
Hum Dahef 
Layan Ham: 
change 
of Image 


I hero opposite her along 

I I M ith the veternn Shashi 
Kapoor. 

m 

S exsational Neena Gup- 
ta/afier exciting stints 
in Yafra and KUandacnu is 
at her cocjuettish best in 
Hunhidiid, ‘Princess Ra- 
jrajeshwari" who gets 
seduced by the ‘mock 
prince RoshanlaJ* is thril¬ 
led by this opportunity of 





Sandip Bay focuses on Shashi 
Kapoor; a roly-poly Investigator 

Kabir’s mother Neema in 
an age rang(' of 2H to 70 
years. When asked 
M'hether she will be a part 
of mentor Shyam Heneg- 
al's next |)rojt*ct IJiscorery 
I (ft India, Neena ciuippeil, 

! “Ho\\’ can I not b(* then-e?” 


Nssns Qupta: a touch of royalty 

working with Kamosh ‘Kig 
Shot" Sippy. “Wait and 
watch,” says Neena with a 
wink. “I Mill be one up on 
th(‘ roving-eyed Koshan- 
lal.” Meanwhile, she is 
aM^aitingthe telecast of her 
new teieserial K((hn\ 
where she plays the role of 


B harat Rungachary, 
former assistant to 
filmmaker Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee, has made a 
dramatic debut as a direc¬ 
tor in ^S//ha//. Revolving 
around campus (mis)ad'' 
ventures and drug 
abuse and m ith an unpre¬ 
cedented intrcKluction by 
superstar Amitabh Bach- 
chan, the serial is evokirig 
enthusiastic response. 

li 

W ork on Samlip Ray’s 
new teleserial is in 
full swing. Based on Ray 
Sr’s Bengali crime-thriller 
Jato Kando Kaihmandute, 
the serial is an ambitious 
venture in Hindi. Notwith¬ 
standing the presence of a 
multistar cast—Shashi 
Kapoor* Mohan Agashe, 
Moon Moon Sen et al—the 
set-images in the mind of 
the viewers are bound to 
get jarred. Of couifse, com¬ 
parisons with Satyajit 
Ray’s ‘Feluda’ movies are 
inevitable, but why* oh 
why* didn’t Sandip enforce 
a crash diet on his lead 
performer. After a lean 
and trim Soumitra Chat- 
terjee of yesterday* it will 
definitely be too much of a 
shock to see a bioatbd-up 
Shashi Kapoor huff and 


puff his way as the agile 
young detective. 


T he telly Rafnayana has 
stiiTed up a critics’ 
nest. The [)uritans feel that 
artistes, used to playing 
“negative or anti-social” 
characters, have no place 
in such a venerated epic. 
For instance, the small 
screen Sita (Deepika) had 
been molested in Kalo 
Dfianda Gof'ay Iahj and 



Ra| Batibar In Hamayana: In ttie 
ceadJe of controversy 

had appeared in toirid love 
scenes in Cheekh and 
1 Patthar. Similarly* 

I Kaikeyi (Padma Khanna) 
had all along been acting as 
I a moll on the silver screen* 
climaxing in the sU ip-tease 
number in Johnny Mem 
Nmm. Following 
the same logic it can 
be ar^ed that those spe¬ 
cialising in religious roles 
should not be allowed to 
I change their image. 














BEGINNING 22 FEBRUARY 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


^ ARIES (21 March—20 April) A 

fairly lucky week Bright 
K- >35'prospects for businessmen 
who will bag lucrative deals 
• However, this is not the time 
to relax. Professionals must be pushing 
and take advantage of the opportunities 
that come their way The domestic front will 
be peaceful. Students might gel a chance 
to go abroad The stars are not favourable 
for love affairs Be careful about your diet 
Good dates: 23, 25, and 27 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-east 


LEO (21 July-«-20 August) Prf>- 
^essionals jnd businessmen 
niake a steady progress 
^ Sluoenis are advised to 
make use of the opportuni¬ 
ties that come thee way You miphi inherit 
some wealth Most of youi problems at 
home w.ll be solved F nends, and relati^/es 
will keep you occupied For those who are 
in love and wish to get married, the time is 
favourable Vour health will improve 
Good dates: 26. 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Feivourabie direction: North 


SAGIHARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) This is not a 
very auspicious week for 
.you If you want a change in 
your career, do so only after 
consulting your well-wishers Even your 
close friends may deceive you. Lawyers 
and politicians wilt do reasonably well, All of 
you must be tactful and tolerant to get over 
the difficult problems in the days ahead 
Someone close to you may fall sick 
Good dates; 22. 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 5, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: Soutfi east 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Someone in the family migfit 
fall sick and cause you anxie¬ 
ty Businessmen .should nut 
^fake unnecessary risks All of 
you should be tactful while dealing with 
your superiors If you are prudent, you may 
get over a lot of your difficulties though you 
will have some seiious financial problems 
I A letter may bung some good news The 
I time IS just right for love 
Good dates: 21, 22 and 23 
Lucky numbers; 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction; West 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) The tirue is good 
lor sportsmen and artists Do 
entertain arguments and 
be diplomatic even when you 
aie dealing with friends and relatives Avoid 
legal wrangles A letter will bring a pleasant 
surprise towards the t‘nd of tfre week 
Social engagements will keep you busy A 
lot of good iuck for lovers Avoid spicy 
food 

Good dates: 22, 24 and 26 

Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 7 
Favourabie direction South west 


CAPRiCORN (21 December— 
I 20 January) Businessmen will 
\ lucrative otters If you act 

according to your intuition 
you could avoid mosi of your 
prob'ems It you are C'mploy(‘d you might 
win the praise of your boss Be tactful while 
dealing with your elders at honuj You 
might change vour residence, A lot of 
social engagements will keep you busy 
Bacheh^rs be prepared for wedding bells 
Good dales: 23. 24 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; North west 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

During this period you siiould 
® \ avoid any kind of speculation 

I / optimistic It will 

not do you any good Let 

your intuition be your guide. You should 
neither lend nor borrow The time will be 
favourable for doctors and politicians A 
new friendship or romance could spring up 
now A journey is in the offing at the end of 
the week 

Good dates: 24, 26 and 28 

Lucky numbers; 1 . 2 and 3 
Favourabie direction* North 


LIBRA (21 September—20 

for thoL-c of you who are m 
the legal professmn F’rotes 
SSeSH siunals will all do fairly well 
Alt of you, fiow(.’ver, will have a lot of 
financial problems Businessmen should 
avoid taking risks The stars are tav i jtable 
for love and romance Your family will be a 
source of joy foi you Consult your eldeis 
before making any journey 
Good dates: 2^. 2/ and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; Last 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Bngfit financial 
piospects for you Ihe stars 
are also favourable tor spe 
culalive ventures While you 
rnigtit make a few bre^akthroughs on the 
proff'ssioridl front, you may fiave to far.e a 
few embarrassments at home A long 
jouiney is in tfic^ olfing Keep a close watch 
on the healtfi of youi children A rewarding 
week for spoilsmen and artists 
Good dates: 25 2t) and 27 
Lucky numbers; 3, 4 aand 5 
Favourable direction: Last 


CANCER: (21 June—20 July) A 

hectic week lies ahead Do 
net waste time in socialising 
Professionals will be re- 
warded if they are .s,ncere 
There are chances of financial gams 
through unexpected sources Do not hesi¬ 
tate to take help from elders If you have 
any children they will be a source of joy for 
you Lovers can go ahead with the'r mar-", 
riage plans Avoid pleasure trips 
Good dates: 22. 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourabie direction; South ' 


SCORPiO (21 October- 
November), il you havu 
been able tu solve ri If 
prul:)lom fot a long time, ^ 
mav rlo so now Firuirich 
you will be fietlor oft. but do nut 
extravagant Hiismessmen and professu 
als will do excc^edingly well Studerits 
do well in then examinations Triencjs 
relatives will go out of the way to f'elp y 
The stars ar(' nof favouiabki foi lover 
Good dates: 23. 2b and 26 
Lucky numbers. 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; North 


I PISCES (21 February—20 

I March) Financial piospects 

I bright tor you 

and you must not launch any 
new venture or sign any 
now oontiacl vSorne of you might fall 
seriously ill I tie stars are favourable tor 
love and matrimonial affairs The doniestirj 
front will remain calm and if you are married 
you must turn to your spouse for cornfoit A 
good week for musicians and dancers 

Good dates; 23, 27 and 28 

Lucky numbers: 2 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Partners: Capricorn—Taurus 

A good match The only danger is that Ih^ Taurus woman might take some rash bieps which will gie.aity disturb the Capricorn man. 
The man’s sexual appetite will often change, and here he wll often go lo ffie eAiiomes - either beiruj uve* mdulgmil or indifferent 
Whenever the man is suffering from come kind of a stress ifie will '-avc to .sense it and try to inspire him - which she is most 

capable of aomg 
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BHlNDlMP): ^ oupof 
pmonors put ' ' rM>licein 
aTix by stripi ' ihem- 
s€*lves TU»k<«j ■ I heir way 
to tile Venn I ! ‘»iice sources 
say that tii!f the prison¬ 
ers v\ (‘t f n' liip;; taken to the 
court fmoi Bhind sub-jail, 
a polH ruian asked one tif 
them tn remove a cloth 
that lie was carrying. But 
i the pi isoner removed all 
I his clothes. P'ollowinR him, 



all other prisoners also un¬ 
dressed themselves and in¬ 
sisted on being taken to 
the court nude. It was only 
after a lot (»f persuasion by 
policemen that the prison¬ 
ers agr(‘ed to put on their 
clothes. Mid-Day {D. N. 
Rajan) 

■ 

COIMBATORE; A woman 
was transformed into a 
man not by a *sex-change’ 
operation in a hospital, but 
at a police station. The city 
police during its usual 
night rounds flicked up 
street prostitutes who 
were soliciting customers 
at strategic spot. One 
such who was brought 
to the police station, 
claimed she was actually a 
29-ycar-old man and called 
himself Chandran. He 
pleaded with the police 
that he was neither a male 
prostitute nor a transves¬ 
tite. Ho used to wait for 
male ‘customers’ at night, 
dressed as a female to lure 
them to a secluded 
spot. He would relieve 
them of their belongings 
and flee while they would 
lie naked and dazed. Chan¬ 
dran knew’ that his victims 


would be too ashamed to 
report to the police.— Indi- 
an Express (Prince Gna- 
nasekar). 


escalation of tension on the 
borders. When the two 
foreign secretaries—^Abdul 
Sattar (Pakistan) and Eric 


NEW DELHI: In a signifi¬ 
cant verdict upholding con¬ 
sumers’ interests, a Delhi 
magistrate has fined the 
manager of a shoe shop for 
charging Rs two extra for 
a pair of chappals by 
changing the original price 
tag, marked by the manu¬ 
facturer. Metropolitan 
magistrate O. P. Gupta 
convicted the manager of 
the shop at Moti Nagar 
under the Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act 
and fined him Rs 1,00U. 

The magistrate made it 
clear that under Rule 23 of 
Packed Commodities 
Rules no dealer had the 
right to obliterate the ori¬ 
ginal price marked by the 
manufacturers at the time 
the goods enter the mar¬ 
ket .—The Hindustan 
Tim£s (J. R. Laroiya) 



Gonsalves (India)—were 
looking around for a pen, 
as an ordinary ball point 
pen would not suffice, a 
press photographer came 
to their rescue and offered 
them his pen to sign the 
document .—Indian Ex¬ 
press (Kewal Kishan) 


NEW DELHI: The non¬ 
availability of a fountain 
pen delayed by a couple of 
minutes the signing of the 
Indo-Pak agreement on de¬ 


GHAZIABAD: A compu¬ 
ter is said to have driven 
Chandresh Deo, a business 
management student in 
Delhi, to suicide with its 
pessimistic predictions. 


FOR THE RECORD 


T he Union of South Africa (area: 1,123,226 sq 
km; population: 24 million) formed in 1910 was 
part of the British Empire till it became an 
independent republic in 1961. Although the blacks 
account for 85 per cent of the population^ they 
share only about 25 per cent of the country’s 
wealth. The blacks are second class citizens; they 
suffer from inferior housing, high level of unem¬ 
ployment, low-grade education, unjust wages, 
poor health and a high mortality rate. Nor do they 
have any share in power. 

In the 1930s, the principal anti-apartheid party, 
the African National Congress (ANC), demanding 
power for the majority, launched a movement 
which has now snowballed into a mass upsurge. In 
1986, 1,298 people were killed in racial riots and 
police firings, The toll in the spiral of violence 
since September 1984 is nearly 2,500. In the last 
two years at least 25,000 blacks were imprisoned 
without any trial. Of tnem 7,000 are still in 
detention. 


According to the victim’s 
father, a “computerised 
horoscope” predicted that 
Chandresh would meet 
with two major accidents 
and might face miseries 
and adversities including 
the possibility of becoming 
handicapped. Unable to 
bear such predictions 
Chandresh is believed to 
have committed suicide at 
the residence of a relative. 
He left behind a copy of the 
computer’s predictions and 
a message saying that such 
computer predictions 
should be banned.— De¬ 
ccan Herald (D. Gundu 
Rao) 

■ 

MEERUT: A harassed 
husband has demanded 
police protection from his 
“faithful’ wife who, he 
alleges, is trying to impli¬ 
cate him in a false dowry 
case. Vijay Kumar has 
complained to the senior 
superintendent of police 
that his wife is trying to 



level false accusations be¬ 
cause she does not want to 
leave her parents and go 
with him to his home in 
Jamshedpur. According to 
the complaint, Vyay 
Kumar's father had recent¬ 
ly died in Jamshedpui* and 
he had to move over to that 
town to take over his 
father’s business firm. He 
says his wife has 
threatened to implicate 
him in a dowry case if he 
fails to keep her wishes.— 
Indian Express (C. V Ra- 
jagopal) 
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White to 
play aiMl 
win 


I ■ ■ B 

_^. ffm W 


Why is the diagram so sparsely pop¬ 
ulated? Partly it is out of sheer marvel at 
the vt/eb of intrigue which so few pieces 
can weave. 

The problem is simple: White to play 
and win. 

The solution is not so easy, but let me at 
once reassure any potential agnostics that 
it does in fact exist 

Good luck. 


i ii If l@ 
tt 11 'Hi 
, III IIIvyS’’ 
fill » „l!|? ! 


li'-'il M 


'4 111 


5jii|ijl Wh'te to 
H play and 


The evalucition ol oueen and agdinst 

queen is quite straij^titforward All positions 
are drawn except tnr those which are won by 
force Recognising those whicti ran be won is 
anotfier mt3tter. but in the answer to this part 
cuiiu's tree of t harge White (to play) does 
win by a forcing sfjries ol moves, the only 
prolilem to find them 

BRIDGE 


! 11 m ■ ■ 

m m m mj 

Ml afAiiiiii j 

, Wi ai M 11 

iiitiiiSir 'iiwpi iMIfl 

,» ii! m « ! 

a sSflilWj Whit. 

la a gl 

To save much scratching ol heads, 1 
should point out that the model an.swcr is 
si>mc moves long, so no short cuts, 
please 


MICHAEL STEAN 

(Hy annnqeimtitnl with Itur 


PROBLEM 1 Game all. the bidding goes 
South West North East 

No 

14 No 24 No 

South holds 

4873 1PAJ ♦KQ10 7b4A43 
If you were marking a competition, how 
many points out of 5 would you award to (a) 
24. (b) 34 (c) 34. (d) 3NT, (e) 44^ 
Answers must take the form of, tor 
example (a) 3, (b) 5, (c) 0, etc Any in a 
d'.tferent form will be overlooked 

PROBLEM 2 E-W vulnerable, the bidding 
goes 


South 

West 

North 

Last 

1 


14 

34 

1 No 

No 

dble 

No 


South holds’ 

4J93410 724K0644K85 


N S 

vulnerable. 

the biduing 

7 




South fields 

^Ve5^ 

North 

East 

4K9 4J87b4A644QJb3 

No 

14 

No 

How many points out of 5 for (a) Pass 

No 

24 

24 

(b)Dbl('. (r) 34. (d)3NT^ 


How many points out of 5 would you 
award for (a) Pass, (b) 44. (c) 44. (d) 44, 
(e) 4NT, (f) 54^ 


goes 

South West North East 

No No 14 No 

14 No 24 24 

7 

South holds 

4K10 8634K63 4744K92 
How many points out of b would you 
award for (a) Pass, (b) Dble. (c) 24. (d) 2NT. 
(e) 34? 

As a tie-breaker, suppose you (and the 
others) were to pass 24, what would you 
lead^ 

PROBLEM 4 E-W vlunerable. the bidding 

QUIZ 


goes 

South 


PROBLEMS 

IVesf 

♦ A0^86;> 

♦ AO 
•►A842 


fas/ 

♦ KJIO 
^A8 

♦ K 1()« /4? 


West plays in Seven Spades and North 
leads ♦ K, won hy the .-oe How should West 
set about the play^ 

TERENCE REESE 

(By .irrjnqpmcnl with OU' ^ ’0*,iriry*.r) 


QU ESTIONS 

1. Where did a movement against spir¬ 
itual pollution recently take place? 

2. Who was the last British monarch to 
tight in the battlefield 2 

3. How IS Mrs Jan Sodlak better known 
as'^ 

4. What do the following have in com¬ 
mon: Aquarium, The Train Has Left. 
Alisa, Strange Games and Red 
Wave? 

5. What dreaded disease of modem 
times IS believed to have existed in 
ancient India and was called o/a/c- 
shaya ? 

6. In the world of sport, who is Omar 
Henry ? 

7. Who according to the Iranians are 
Great Satan and Little Satan ? 

6. Which has been the bloodiest war 


since World War II 

9. The first fake diamonds were made in 
the 16th century. What were they 
made of ? 

10. What commonly used household 
Item was initially used to decorate 
the tombs of Chinese emperors ? 

11. Three great men were called "The 
Athenian Bees” Name them. 

12. What IS a butterfly kiss ? 

13. In the World War II, where was the 
Japanese army first defeated ? 

14. About whom did the poet Coleridge 
say “If he hadn't become a scientist, 
he would have been one of the 
greatest poets of his dav" ? 

15. Who will be playing Mangal Pandey, 
in Ketan Mehta's new film Kartoos, 
which IS about the 1857 mutiny ? 

16. Who was the last Indian ieft-handed 
batsman to plav test cricket ? 


»BM9 oiBjnMbBy 
uBUDQoeg Mppijiuv 
Aabq AeJtjdujnH JiS 
jndiUByv ui 'iBqduji u| 0t 
yjeeqo 

)8uib6b seiiseieAe )0 buiqqnj am 
uoqdouax pue saiooqdos ‘0)8|d ‘tt 
jedBdiiBM 01 
IBIsAjq 6 
JBAA UB^JO>^ aqi 8 
|0BJS| pue s9|Bis peiiufi 9M1 l 
BOUiV Mtoog 

J0| Aejd Ol jeABjd pejnoioo isjij am 9 

saiv 9 

'sdnoj6 >f30J uBissny ||b aje Aaqx > 
‘BAO)fl|pUB|,^ bubh X 
UI eouBij isuib 6 b ‘ij 06JO0O g 
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ACROSS. 

1 - Spouses to manage with economy ( 8 ) 

5 Point in extra being rather scanty ( 6 ) 

10 Mannequin shows lashion to student (5) 

11. Graduate about the whole of Ireland tor Pavlova. e,g (9) 
12 Producer—of energy-giving apparatus (9) 


13. Choose the chosen, evidently. (5) 

14. Average German article to take an erratic course (7) 

16. Item to relate minutely, it seems. (6) 

I 19. Rasp about your first and spin ( 6 ) 

21 Sorrowful one with holy men reveals cruel types (7) 
j 23. Fireplace has no capital to give us the world. (5) 

I 25. To gel better, is inside to make up. (9) 

I 27 Take down girl's cloak, we see (9) 

28 Chews on graceful bird returning to Greece, initially. (5) 

29 Summary to take up again ( 6 ) 

30 Waspish cocktails Not really ' ( 8 ) 

I DOWN: 

I 1 Hoy ' Mam. go crazy for inbreeding ( 8 ) 

I 2 Points to make a hole on a railway, not being active. (9) 

i 3 Psychologist sounds like a muddled sort (5) 

j 4 He weigho the pros and cons of the motion, evidently (7) 

I 6 Peter’s hea{t did not like being given a gift (9) 

7 Beams, we r.ear, to elevate (5)' 

8 Performs with cast from the north-east ( 6 ) 

9 Brightly-coloured, little Florence was freed ( 6 ) 

15 A dim graph is re plotted for the midriff (9) 

17 Incite, being at home on the street with one entrance (9) 
I 18 Estirriates article on old taxes, it s ‘^aid ( 8 ) 

20 Expels civets, roughly tiandied (6) 

21 Juice, that is, on Biblical hook is wise (7) 

22 Loving offer ( 6 ) 

24 Flowers having fishy eggs mixed up n: vessel (5) 

26 Musical instrument sounds liverish—or ^ /en hearty’ (5) 

Solution to Crossword No. 33 

Across: 1 PrescieriLf O Spud 9 Dependonce 10 Rows 1 2 PebtilentiaM 5 Andalusia 
17 Onion 18 Exact 10 Overcount 20 Preposterous 24 Oath 2S Mainlining 20 Taye 

27 References 

DOWN: 1 Pods 2 Espy 3 Cancellation 4 ETvont ‘j Coi.hleatc 7 Propitious 8 
Desalinalr it Inconrlusivc 13 Waterproof 14 Adjarently te Shortwave 21 Range 
22 Zinc 23 Ages 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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ATOASTTO 

THIMME 

GOWDA 

D r H.I.. 'riiimme Gowda, 
a Congress!I) MLA in 
the Karnataka Asseiiiblv 
who had been a i’ornier 
health minister in the 
slate, brings good cheer 
tor the Hacchanalians He 
wants the .Janata govern¬ 
ment to make beei* avail¬ 
able at rupee one a bolile. 
Bangalore boasts of the 
highest per capita beer 
consumption in the coun¬ 
try Draught beer is the 
latest cra/e in the city If 
Mr (iow'da could per 
suade his part\ to in¬ 
corporate one rupee-a- 
boitle beer in its next 
election manilesio, the 
.lanata Part\' would have a 
lough time retaining its 
h<jld on tile elecloiate. 
While advocating cheap 
beei\ Dr (iowda said hard 
liquor v\as prone to adul¬ 
teration as the hooch 
liagedv which claimed 
over .^(]() lives m P>anga- 
I(ire during the last da vs 
ol' K (iundii Bao's regime 
proved C'heei's to the ex- 
Cong i e s s ( 1 ) ii ea 11 h 
minister 


NTR’SSAINTLY 

STANDARD 

N /r Rama Kao, foi all 
his saintly preten¬ 
sions, IS not a person to 
part with the good things 
in life easily. When a 
Madras automobile com¬ 
pany introduced India’s 
first luxury car, the Stan 
dard-2U00, the Andhia 
government was among 



MGR and wife Janaki hidden weatti 

Its first customers 1’he 
latest addition to the duel 
minister’s stable drew 
adverse comments Irorn 
the i)ubl)c whereupon liie 
sa I I ron-robed chiel 
minister, offered lo le 
mam content with his 
(’ontessa An elaborate 
lotierv scheme, Adruslita 
1 .a k sh m i S u' a >' a m \'a ra m 
was drawn up over a year 
ago to dispose of i!ie 
limousine which was to be 
offered as the first pri/e 
Priced at two rupees per 
ticket, Adrushta Lakshmi 
Swayamvaram, was esti¬ 
mated lo fetch a tidy Rs 
10 crores which would be 
used for public vvellare. { 
As consolation pri7.es two } 


Mai un tars and ilu ee Kn 
lield moliM cv'iles wei'c 
ol tered 

'1 hough the I'l icv ot tlie 
Staiidaiil JOOd tiad cros 
std rupees thicc laMis, 
the Aiullira gnvtrnmeiil. 
being f)iic‘ ol the earU’ cii^ 
tomei s, got If 1 f'I U'ss t hail 
rupees l \\o lakhs, In piil> 
licising the lotleiv. 
rupees three lakhs was 
spent even before the 
tickets could tie fuimc’d. 
aiul the) eb\' all ci it icisui 
was silenced When suiiu' 
nosey pai kei raked up the 
issiu' recent 1\. Mr Kama 
Kao banned all hatc'nes m 
the state and the Slau 
dard-JOOO remains wlieit 
it has been all along 



WHEN 
‘SHARKS’ 
ESCAPE THE 
DRAGNET 

T he day afim' the 'I’amil 
Nadu chief mmisTer, 
M (; Kamachandran, re¬ 
turned Irom New Delhi 
after spending lour quiet 
duN s in tlu^ capital, the 
house of the AIADMK 
member of the Assembly 
from Madras city, Saidai 
Doratsamy, was tended by 
the taxmen. A stauncii 
supportei of the K M. j 
Veeiappan faction of the ; 
party, Mr Doraisamy, 1 
who calls bimscll a “so- | 
ci«d worker," threatened ^ 
to squeal. He vvanted to | 
kiu)w Irom the taxmen j 
why a relative^ small | 
fish in the AIADMK was ; 
chosen for the raid when i 
there were known sharks | 
in the party swirling ! 
around tin* muddy waters i 
w ilhmit any U‘ar ol being j 
caiiglil, and sought aii m* 
terview with Kapv Gan- I 
dill To put the 1 ecord 
straight 

What angered Mr 
Doraiswamv most was! 
that the ta.xnHui knew lull I 
well, from public slate-' 
men Is made by Mrj 
Kamat haiidrau, that he | 
had no income oth.er than ' 
the chief ministers sa! | 
ai’\ since the middle of | 
P>"7, when he had tax,' 
arrears ol Ks Id lakhs He | 
cleared thi* arrears by i 
selling his own house, ' 
albeit to his wife’s son ! 
through a previous mar¬ 
riage and by taking a loan 
from the AIADMK Since 
then, he had gilted .sever¬ 
al lakhs ol rupees of his 
"own money", mclmbng 
Rs ^-^0,000 given to the late 
Bhakldvatsalani, the last 
Congress chief minister 
of the state, on Ins %th 
birthday Why can’t 
the taxmen look into 
M(H<\s private income. 






0 H. NI2AMU0DIN 


A CHANGE IN 
STATUS 

A : ,j ;m' ' iu'j) mki , \ f 

prusi 

villi' . *;! I'.oiiip, in lu'n t‘ 

' ?*.'( ’r (fi '.IriliLs, No. thn 
\'niith ('(inf^u*ss 
11 ! c 'IS not hcniif-^ reoi’^a 
tiiM'vK as' iiK'iitinncil in 
llinst.' cnJiiiiins in I’t'^anil 
rnivs i I’hnimh I lu‘ user 
f 1 s li a s (> ri 1 hee n 
'i:e!\t*d. Ml arm a will 
t'ilhei he iiuliieied as a 
nnni^lei {;i sent as ihe 
’ ^ ' c p I’ <• > i il n ! to 
!!Jinneluil IM adesh m tfie 
nL‘\ t u .luil t K\ aeeoi clinn 
li' in esinit indieat ions ) 
I'iie c haiipA , howt‘\'ei, will 
ht m Sliainna’s marn.il 
si,nu-. We had nientioned 
IP Ip •'(* eolnmns some 
nt'eiv hack that I he wed 
din.^ ot this tdif^ihlc' 
p'lelu. lor v^ as tiomf^ to he 
oih- o! tht‘ hinhhf^hls ot 
l‘kS"’ On 24 IW'hriiarv, 



Anand Sharma 

Shaima will marry Zeno- 
l>ia, a final year medical 
student at the All India 
Institute of Medical Sci¬ 
ences, New Delhi. The 
bride's ^grandfather, Ibra¬ 
him Aswal, was a corn- 
radt^ of Mahatma Oandhi 
m South Africa and the 
t'amih IS presently set- 
tlt‘d oi Surat 4 he ro¬ 
mance, according to the 
'M’apevme, started four 
“ ears ap,o. vvhen Zenobui 
luid souphr the interven¬ 
tion of the late Indira 



N.D. Tiwan 

(Oindhi while' seek me 
admission t< ihe medical 
course Sharma, iIk'ii an 
lYC eeneral seert'lai'., 
liad been entriisteu with 
the task o( hel|)ine tun 
this fijrand dauehlei ol an 
associate ol Mahal nia 
(i a nd h i A ppa re n i I v , 
Sharma look liis task :oo 
seriously Horn in lann 
ary 1954 , Sharma created 
a record when he his 
Kajya Sabha nomination, 
he IS till dale the 
youngesl-e\ei person to 
have made it to the House 
of Elders With Ins wed¬ 
ding, he will create 
another no Youth Con 
gress president has got 
married while m office 


WHODUNIT? 

A S time passes, diluted 
versions olthereasons 
tor foieign secretary A.P 
Venkateswaran’s sudden 
exit are doing the rounds. 
Now' n IS being said that it 
w'as neither Romesh 
Bhandan nor Natwar 
Singh w 4 io were response 
bic for Venkateswaran’s 
poor equation with iht' 
Prime Minister. It is 
being said that external 
affairs minister N 1 ) 
Tiwari did not like the 
secretary’s style of func- 


f lionme r 
ulc'tl the 
ouster ! 

! not iieeii 


id ho had imii- 
(p'oves toi hi.s 
Wv'in s(^ lai' hvis 

kii«)v\ii l(n“ .in\ 


rudt^ ()ehaV lour Could it 
he possible I hat he has 
chaiuied alter lieifimmg 
the toieien mimsleC'' 






Jagdlsh Tytlor 

TYTLER'S 

GOOGLY 

C ivil aviation minister 
Jagdish Tytler may not 
have piaved much ci ickel 
in school, but his recent 
mo\es 111 Delln city poli¬ 
tics have earned him nu 
reputation top being cap¬ 
able of bowling a googly 
Tvtler has announced that 
his enure annual salary as 
a mimstei’ (amounting to 


Ks 4 (),() 0 U) will be used to 
inslilule three awards for 
C'ongress workers who do 
good, social v\ork All the 
awards lia\'e been insti¬ 
tuted for the major prog¬ 
rammes of the once well 
kii(»wn (ive-pomt prog¬ 
ramme ol the late Saniay 
(iandhi I’he attempt is lo 
win over the party work’ 
ers m I'lelhi The capital 
has !Wo pinnimeiit 
sideis" as local MP.> 

K r' Pant and Ariun 
Singh rhe\ are milikeb' 
to play a signiiRaiU I'ole 
111 local politics because 
the\ intend going back lo 
Ihcp re'^[H‘ClI\e -.tales 
soon !'he mam rnali'v is 
no\'' beMveen eabiiiet 
mmiste ' 11 K L lihagat 
and f'. f 4 he local elec- 
noiis aie clue next \ear. 
A.*- pel’ preseni ratings, 
Hhagat lias .in edge H\' 
starting these awards, 
4 '\tler has on the one 
!iand jileased the Prime 
Minister .md on the other 



K.K.L. Bhagat 

given an incentive to the 
w^orkers in his camp. For 
Bhagat, to follow suit is 
difficult. It is unlikely 
that he will offer his en¬ 
tire salary for a similar 
purpose. Meanwhile, 
apart from Bhagat and 
Tyllei, another force 
which is slow ly emerging 
in Delhi politics is the MP 
from Salem, P. Rangara- 
jan Kumaramanglam 
Due to his trade union 
activities, he is ac¬ 
tive in local issues 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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KB 100. 

Ton can also ride it to the dub. 
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_ Value for money| 
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Kawasaki-BajajKBIOO. 

The toughest, raciest, safest motorcycle of them all. 

Japanese technology effectively adapted for Indian roads. 

The KB 100 is brought to you by Bajaj, India's premier' 
two and three-wheeler company, and Kawasaki, the Japanese 
high technology giant. Kawasaki has nailed history to its door * 
by making the fastest motorcycle in the world. 

The KB 100 comes with the celebrated advantage of 
Bajaj's countrywide network of sales, sen/ice and spare parts 
dealers. At each centre, mechanics specially trained at the^ 
factory ensure that your motorcycle is maintained in 
prime condition. 

Ride the Kawasaki-Bajaj KB 100 and you'll 
appreciate why you just can't beat a Bajaj. 
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Vn#ine«!r8(l to take more than 3 roa c«n ttv« It. 
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AMEND 
TO THE 
TELEPHONE 
TANGLE? 



Despite one of the worst 
telephone systems in the 
world, India may well witness 
a telecommunication 
revolution 

















PHILIPS 


Why buy 
half a bulb? 


Buy Philips 
and be sure. 


To start with all bulbs look alike. 

But in time bad quality shows; less light, 
high electricity consumption, bulb failure. 
That’s why, insist on Philips. The Company 
that does a 100% check on every single bulb. 
To give you 100% value for your money. 
Be 100% sure. Buy Philips. 


^WilPS 


•rgontf 


philips 






All bulbs look alike, ^ 
but when it’s Philips you’re sure 



Philips—the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 
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THE UNWISE 
MOVE FROM 
FINANCE TO 
DEFENCE 

B y shiltiiii^ V \\\ Sin^h 
irom the ministry of fi 
njnce to d(‘fence, the Pnmt^ 
Ministei hjKs deprived the 
country of its most elficient 
and sincere finance minister. 
(RjkU i o / //;(' hisi ( 

H ] \ I't'hiiMi \ ) 

Minislers like VM’. Sin>.;h ar(‘ 
rare. He is well versed in the 
inlricai ies of public finance, 
tax-laws and allit'd subjects. 
The amount ot goodwill he 
received horn tiu* masses for 
carrviii}^ out laids aj^aiiist 
tax oflendeis prove Ins com 
petence as a linaina* minis¬ 
ter. 11(' should, at least, havt‘ 
been allowed to submit tlie 
budget 
Vinod C. Dixii, 

Ahmedabad 

■ 1'hetTanslei ol V.P Sinv»h 
from the linaiH t* to the de 
fence ministi v came as a bolt 
from the bliu' He had t.ikeii 
a jiositive approach aytainst 
tax-evaders Mi ^iny^h had 
been fi^htin>.i against all odds 
to stabilise the economu 
situation ol die nation. I think 
Kajiv (iandhi lacks c lear \ e 
sion and uniiecessanlv o)m 
plicales matteis 
Prahlad Ghosh, 

Calcutta 

M Hostenty will certainiv 
look down upon Raiiv (landhi 
for removin>^ V. I* Siiycdi 
from the key post ol a financt‘ 
minister. 'I'hose able to rt*ad 
between the lines can attri¬ 
bute this sudden chanyte to 
the tollowinj^ reasons. Kii st, 
with V V SIn^^h in charge of 
finance it would have been 
difficult to ^et monetary help 


OPINION 


lioin industrialists dunn )4 
elet tions. Sec(jnd, the Prime 
Minister wisht'd to «ain 
cheap popularit\ by piesent- 
ing a “peoj)k* s bud^vt ”. 
Thud, V.P. Sin^h, as the 
finance minister, was the 
only powtu'ful force who 
could replace Hajiv Cjandhi 
and as such was posini:; a 
threat to the PM’s pijsition 
as. Iyer, 

Calcutta 

■ 'fhe sudden translerol 
V.P. Sinj^h from tlie finance 
to tlie defcnct* ministry is 
sipiificant. The situation on 
tlu' border has been put up 
as an e.xcuse to ease him out 
of the finance ministry 
Althouj.:h he has been Kivcn 
the chai’^e ot an egually itn- 
poitant portfolio, onec.mnot 
help but note that it is a 
demotion in the case of Mr 
Sin^h. He was one of the 
best finance ministers ot onr 
count IV and an honest polite 
Clan at that. Kither kajiv 
(iaiiflhi buckled down under 
the |)r(‘ssure of bui business 
houses w'hich were alter 

V P. S'li.^h lor his ‘no- 
nonstmse’attitude, or lu* tie 
came envious ol Mr SinyT ''' 
risintJ popiilantv, that he had 
to take siu'h an .iction I his 
iiu ideiit h.is Lv‘rtainlv tar 
nished the PM^ lepulation 
and turned \ P Sin^.diintoa 
hero 

Smita R. Gureja, 

Bokaro 

■ fht' Pnnu‘ Minister' has at 
last r'ealised that a ministry 
as importaTit a^ df'lence 
ni'cds a tull lime catanet 
minisiei Put it i-- dihicult to 
compiehend win the fin,nice 
minisii V' should tie flepnved 
ol the ( ajiable \'. P. Sin).,di It 
prc'ss rejiorts ol the moru^t- 
ar\ poliLV and tax-raids are 
anv indu ation, \' I* Sinnh 
was (lei loiminv; leasfinatilv 
well as the linanc e miiiL^ter 
Arun Sirynh. whose perlorni 
ance as the ministei ot stalt' 
lor delence has been hi.i4hlv 
aci laimeii, could have fietm 
promoted to caliintd rank. It 
IS apparent that llu‘ Indo-I^ik 
border tension w’as a mere 
coincidi'iKV with this chan.ee 
in the poillolio. 

4. Amamath, 

Bangalore 


INCHING 

TOWARDS 

DEATH 

T he detaik'd study on 
drue^runners and drue- 
abusers w^as heart-rending 
( li} t * of the needle, II —Z() 
Januaiy). i am worried to 
learn tha< narcotics is tieiiie 
piotiis(‘lv used by the tt'cna 
eel s ol our Cv nnlry. Drue- 
pushets Me aetu'e in every 
('orner of India, lu'ue-addicts 
not onK rum their own lives 
hut are alst) responsitil** for 
iiu reasine the crime rale 
Despilt^ threats ot punish- 
menl to drue-nsers and drue 
peddlers by the eov’ernment. 
not much has been doiu* to 
CUTb their ;n tivities 
Muzaffar Hassan, 

Samastipur (Bihar) 

■ 'Die underworld empire^ of 
tfie dr ue-trattiekers has been 
c-xposed. It so much heroin 
and other diues art' supplied 
worldwide throueb India, 
what will be the tulurt‘ ot (Jiir 
count! V'' Our eovernmc^iil 
should open reh.ibilitation 
centies to cle-acldict the' 
addicts and save the liv es ot 
millions. 

O. h/lozamo Lotha, 

Guwahati 

■ MaiIV brilliant and talented 
bov s and girls nun their lives 
bv taking drugs. Imilure in 
examtnaiion oi a brokmi love 
atfair can spurt off a desire* 
loi drugs. Frustration, clis- 
e 'liitenl and depression lead 
pt'oplc* towards acldu'tion In¬ 
dia IS last becoming a ceritro 
ot bt'iom tiade 'Die strictest 
ot laws slu)ukl be im[) 0 >ecl on 
persons involved in heioin 
trade. 

B.N. Bose, 

Jamshedpur 


ACTING FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF ALL 

■ was impressed b\' N 'f 
Rama Rao’s idea ot acting 
m lilms to build up ihe re¬ 
venue of llie state iSTR: 

The uew Ni7r}ni 'M 
JanUiirw). Achiel minister 
lias moral as well as constitu¬ 


tional obligations towards the 
people of the state. If a 
filmstar can encash his char¬ 
isma into votes, it is no folly 
to utilise the same charisma 
for a noble cause, ie., in¬ 
creasing the Siate revenue. 

B. Ganesh, 

Jamshedpur 

■ 'fhat N'fR’sfilm, Snmad 
Virni Tothuluru Veerabnih- 
nuin ChMitrn, was “deliber¬ 
ately held up for two years” 
only to be released for im 
pac I dui’ing the 1985 Assem¬ 
bly elections is a biased study 



ol the actual position. Hut 
N'l'R liad not planned the 
delay 'Die c ensors put the 
film in trouble in order to 
help the (.'ongr'ess(l). NTR 
had to appear ,'it the Madras 
I hgh Court to clear some of 
the obstacle's set up by the 
censors, fhe^ whole process 
took two king vt'ars. No 
[irodiic’ci. liowevc r ric h he 
might be. c\ui aflord to hold 
Uj) his lilni tor such ,i long 
per iod Any (k*lav in release 
would iLiin him fmaiic ially He 
would have* to joav huge 
amounts ol inlert'sl and stall 
h:s tin ther venturers. 

G. V. Rama Rao, 

Hyderabad 


A TEMPLE’S 
COST? 

T he term “Jew money” 
would be considered 
ver y oflensive m the West 
C/ew numey. Balm / temple, 

I)elhi I)mn\ 1— 11) j anuary ) . 
There is probably an Indian 
equivalent that would be con 
sidcred equally offensive by 
one or another Indian coni- 
muniiv. 
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Hut what was more sur 
I pnsing was that the promise 
I of some revelation, that Jew¬ 
ish money was involved in 
the building of the Baha'i 
temple, remained unrealised 
in the body of the item. I'hat 
only reads, “It has been said 
(by whom, one wonders) 
that the Baha’i temple has 
been built at a cost of :^()() 
crores w'lth the assistance ol 
Israel, Britain and the USA.” 
(Jn the face ol it, this is 
nonsense. It is hard to 
understand why Israel, Bn- 
tain and the USA w'ould have 
the slightest interest in assist¬ 
ing the building of a Baha'i 
I temple in New Delhi, or 
i anywhere, for that matter, 
j Any confidence in the item is 
I lurther undermined by the 
ridiculously exaggeratt'd sum 
ol 3(H) crores as the cost ol 
the temple. 

Nathan Glaxer, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 
(USA) 


I MR CLEAN 
i LOSES HIS COOL 

I 

I was shot'ked to learn of 
Raiiv (iandhi’s brashness 
I m sacking A. B Vt'nkates 
I waran (Scut h:u k iii angt ■;, 
i 1 - 7 Ki'bruaiA) Initialiv Mr 
Gandhi arrived on the i)olilK- 
al scoT’e with an air ol 
straightfor wardnt'ss. but he 
; tailed to rise up to oiu e\ 

I pectations. It indeed Mi 
Clean w'.ints to move into the 
21st ceiilurv he must take 
action agair.st people like 
j.B Palna^k i.nd not men like 
A.P. Veiikatesw.il an. 

Sanjeev Kumar Sinha, 
Darbhanga (Bihar) 

■ 'file assessment ot Kaji\' 
(iandhi was lair and ba¬ 
lanced. 'file BM's disre¬ 
spectful attitude towards 
chief ministers, IAS officers 
and party members is deplor¬ 
able. The manner in which 
Mr Venkateswaran was in¬ 
sulted 111 Iront ol the world 
press IS unprecedented. Mr 
Gandhi blamed A \\ Venk¬ 
ateswaran for over-briefing 
the press. But the Prime 
Minister himself did the 
same in Vigyan Bhavan. '1 he 
country suffers from the irn- 



OflNioN 




matur^^decisions of Kcijn* 
Gandhi. He wants to take 
India straigfit from the bul¬ 
lock cart age to the jet age 
without giving a thought to 
the intermediary stages. 

Subhojeet Basu, 

NewDeihi 

■ Considering his behaviour 
in the past few weeks with 
chief ministers and civil ser¬ 
vants, Kajiv (randhi caiinei 
be labelled a matui e politi¬ 
cian. His growing imjiatience 
IS evidenced in the humiliat¬ 
ing dismiss j 1 of the foreign 
seiTetarv, A.P. Venkates¬ 
waran. The PM is going 
down the laddei in terms ol 
statesmanship. Does Mr 
(jandhi ruH’d a thorough ex 
ercise in public relations? 

Husain E. Beguwala, 

Bombay 

■ 'file Primt* Minister has 
been chai'ged ot rudeness, 
unreasonableness and im¬ 
patience. I le has been 
blamed foi hiimih.iting the 
foreign s(‘ci-(dary, A.P 
Venkateswaiaii, in front of 
the world press, f'ven if tlu* 
charges are justified ;t would 
be Linlair to coinpletc'h 
Ignore' the attitude ot Mr 
Venkatt sw.iran in the whole 
episofie fhe casual state 
ment ol tlu' Prime Miiiistc'*. 
“You will })e t.ilking socju to 
the new foreign secrc'tai \ ”, 
was obviouslv not made tf> 
convev .iny smaoiis strict me- 
against Mr Venkateswaian 
In I.Rt. as It transpired later. 
ht‘ had madt* the statement 
undei the impiessi(»n that 
the lor<*igi' secretarv had 


A.P. Venkateswaran 

already been infonm d .iboni 
his (k'Cision. /\ verv senior 
diplomat like Mr W'likates- 
waran should have shown 
pmj;er restraint and sohnetv 
in finding out the- teal mien 
tions ol the Prune Ministc'r 
l)t‘(ore liastilv submitting Ih-> 
rt'signation as it to teaUi a 
k'sson to die 1*M Atlef all. 
there must have hti’ii maiiv 
instances wIkmi “aggiie\e(l” 
civi! servants have displac'd 
similar tt inperamc-nt In¬ 
wards iheir suboi dmalt's le 
oidei to hitch up matters in 
their n\\ n “dvnamic “ sU le |i 
is high tmit* 11 \ il servants 
learn to iciom ile their tunc - 
tional lesprai.sibilitic'S i7s ,/ 

\/s llu'ii politic al l)(;sses led 
l)\ the.' I M whf) should have 
tiu' powen to take a lough 
Imc' it liir need arises 
J.R. Laroiya, 

NOIDA (UP) 

■ It goc's without (lout)l that 
the 1 'rime MinisU i ^ “hk (- 
gm' im.ige h.is ijeen badlv 
damaged b\ the W'ukates 


waran episode, 'fhe foreign 
secretary did the right thing 
by resigning imnu'diaiiJv M 
ter he was hunuliated by the 
PM al the press confcncmcc'. 
Mr Venkatesw'aran has now 
become' a luno thanks to 
the PniiK' Minister! 

V,N, Narayanaswamyt 
Madras 


AASU STANDS 
ALONE 

I I was surj)nsing to iioo' 
that I 1 PA. an under- 
gi oiind sc>i up ol Assam, 
allegc'db eigoys the pall on 
age ol a sc'clioii oi llie AASl' 
activists, i onside]ing llic' 
c onNiitiilion (»l tIu' ,\ASU 
(lot's lua allow am kind of 
dual memlH'i ship t (rung/ng 
up, \e\\ s, 1 V f ('i)i iMr\') 

I \ It -.o ha|)p('n.-> lIu'ii tlu'iiu'm 
bei IS imnu'diateh' evpelk'il 
it‘gar(lk'^s ol his Ol Ik'I s|.e 
tils in the j)ai tv On Kijanu 
arv. Munmdra Nabisli and a 
ft'vv other workc'i s vV( rc' c'\ 
pt'lled on tlu' mistaken notion 
ol llu'ii having close' links 
will) tli(' Id.h'A Nabish was 
an advisor of the* All (lUvvaha 
ti Student s' I 'iiion f A( iSl I). 
So ilie ,'\(iSl I took up his 
( aiise rUid bi ought out de 
mofisti .itions piok'sting the 
. 11 1 c'st ■>. lollovvjiig wine h Nal) 
is[) and his lellovv vviu k('i s 

were rek ased AASl is ,) 
non i)oliti( al sludent' oi ca 
I ni^alKai and has no < oiuk 
xion with anv other poliiic al 
organisation or pai (v 

Debananda Tamuli, 

! Texpur (Assam) 

j ■ V\’hat happenefl in tlu' Cal- 
1 utta Loi'poiation was unpi'e- 
( edentcal iKeu^h 1 

7 febiuai v) I be Le tt f ront 
k'ack'i s w't I'e '-ute of the 
support ol the IflP mc'inliei s. 
sine (' lilt' PJP is opposed to 
tlu' ongiessd) on national 
politu al s( eiie. But tbev did 
not slop to ihink thai the BJP 
IS efjiiallv oij])osed to the 

CIM(M; both politu ailv and 
idtDlogii ally. It was unbe 
tommg of llu' members ot 
Ifit' (^akutta Corporation to 
tndulgt' in suc'h rowdyism. 

Nirihar Dasgupta, 

Calcutta 
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A heayy-wei^ Job? - 
The XT never gives up! 







r ew men of wisdom jom politics 
PresKknt Zail Sinoh 

We politicians never retire until we die 
West Bengal CMJyon Basu 


11 18 very difficult to remain out of power 
Janata paky president Chandrashekhar 


I want power 

British pobtiaan Ken Livings i onf 


WW e have a responsibility not to steal from the 
future 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 

ou can mislead people, but you cannot cheat 
God 

Akal Takht chief Darshan Sinc.h Rac,i 

I f you re elect Mr Gandhi that will be the last 
election 

Former Karnataka CMGundu Rao 





Unnv in Tim Hmdu 



How dare you call the Prime Mimstei 
stupid. You can say that he is not doing the 
right things 

Ex-finance nunister Pranab MlIKH^ rji fc 


#%nythmg can happen when there is a mad 

government m the state 

Former Tamil Nadu CM M Kariinanidhi 


I love Punjab 

MoTHFK XfeRFSA 


If ever I take up arms in the future, it will be for 
the defence and integrity of India 
Mizoram CM Lald^nc^a 


I think It would be wonderful to have a bttle 
meeting with him (the ghost of Abraham Lincoln 
in the White House) and probably very helpful 
US President Ronald Rr ag an 


W^ncket IS not just craft, it is poetry too 
Former WB Snance minister Ashok Mn ra 

In Nicaragua, everybody is held to be a poet 
until he proves to the cxmtrary 
Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortboa 


l#eath 18 something Vd like to plan out well 
Right down to my best panty 
JFtaiaiatwsD^ipiM Kapadia 



























I f a (latt lias to be given, 
then I lie* politics of the 
north prol)ably began on 30 
Januaiv. when Pnme Minis- 
r«*r R.ijiv Gandhi visited Kala- 
kankar, the constituency of 


The POLITICS OF 
THE NORTH 


can die as easfly from the cirr- 
hosis of corruption, and the 
typhoid of inefficiency as the 
cancer of commiinalism. 

I was trying hard to decide 
which state to name as the 


Kaja Dinesh Singh, to speak at the centenary 
celebrations of the Hindi newspaper Hindosthan. 
it was about time it did. 

The inability of Delhi’s elite to see the wood 
for the trees is no less astonishing for being so 
familiar. While all the capital’s commentators are 
searching for different ways to pillory a Pnme 
Minister who has insulted them by ignoring 
them, they have quite failed to take him on over 
one of the most setious lapses of Kajiv Gandhi’s 
prime ministership—the great neglect of admi¬ 
nistration, if not palpable misrule, in the Con¬ 
gress heartland north of the Vindhyas. Not one 
state can claim to have given the party any 
satisfaction, or the Pnme Minister any comfort. 

Mahaiashtra is the only state which has had 
more chief ministers than pre-NTR Andhra 
I^'adesh, and look what happened there. Since 
1980, one chief minister (Abdur Rahman Antu- 
lay) has gone for alleged misuse of power to 
collect funds, one for buffoonery and family 
scandal (Babasaheb Bhosale), one for dissidence 
(Vasantdada Patil) and one for using his power 
to get his daughter better examination marks. 
Even the crime has been generallv of a petty 
order. Shankarrao Chavan may not be a Nilange- 
kar, but touching the feet of the Sai Baba of 
Puthapurthi is not quite the way to solve the 
problem of a massive drought which has drained 
the villages of that most basic of needs—water 
The only silver lining for the Congress is that 
Sharad Pawar has decided to join the party 
instead of offering liimself as the alternative. You 
could not have stopped Pawar from taking 
Maharashtra away from Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress 
the next time, and the sooner the Prime 
Minister realises that only Sharad Pawar can 
stem the ebbing tide, the healthier it will be. 

In Gujarat, communalism has now become 
endemic. While ex-chief minister Madhavsinh 
Solanki sulks (he has refused an ambassadorship 
to Britain or a governorship anywhere), the 
government of Amarsinh Chowdhary has be¬ 
come a pnsoner of the status quo. Ajid what a 
status quo it is! The cities have become 
communal ghettos, the various streets and 
mohallas seeping, weeping fortresses under the 
control of marauders: Ahmedabad in particular 
has become a syndrome for the one cancer 
which can eat our country. And forget trying to 
cure the disease, no one seems to have even 
begun the research for a cure. The shadow of 
Ahmedabad could stretch a long distance over 
the politics of India. 

The story is repetitive; the only difference 
being that the nature of the disease might 
change. But that hardly helps the patient You 



worst of the Congress satrapies. Haryana was 
once a candidate, but the change to 
Hansi Lai has lifted the burden at least of such 
labels, even if the possibility of electoral victory 
is btill less than a probability. Tfie choice 
becomes extremely difficult between Orissa, 
Uttar Piadesh and Bihar. 

In terms of sheer indifference to the morality 
of power Janaki Ballabh Patnaik must be creat¬ 
ing some kind of a record. He has no justification 
whatsoever for remaining in office: his adminis¬ 
trative record is so disastrous, and the people 
are so conscious of it, that the Congress has not 
been able to win a single by-election. The 
allegations of corruption are endless, apart from 
the misuse of power on other fronts. Even the 
final saving grace of an elected leader in our 
system, the possession of a majority in the 
House, is not there to protect Patnaik. His own 
legislature party is split, and hardly a step or two 
away from open and damaging rebellion. A 
contented Biju Patnaik sits purring out invita¬ 
tions to them to form a different government 
which he would prop up with his MLAs. Every 
reason has run out which might save J.B. 
Patnaik. And yet Rajiv Gandhi keeps him sailing 
along. The only rational explanation for this is 
that there is some larger plan which has not been 
unveiled, and that Janaki Patnaik will get his 
come-uppance at the appropriate moment. 

And that moment could, in fact, be simul¬ 
taneous with the death rattle of two other 
governments: those of Vir Bahadur Singh and 
Bindeshwari Dubey. Two years is about pai for 
the course in Lucknow for the better kind of 
chief minister and Mr Sinj^ by going beyond a 
year has already long outlived his luck. It is a 
politician’s lot to be heckled, but few of them 
could have gone through the embarrassment of 
being mercilessly sneered at by a gathering of 
the faithful when the Prime Minister was being 
given a look at careful window-dressing. It was 
the Congress legislators who could not control 
their laughter in Lucknow when Vir Bahadur 
Singh, trying to impress the attendant Prime 
Minister claimed that law and order in Uttar 
Pradesh had improved sharply since he had 
taken charge. And apparently the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was amused—which cannot be a good sign. 

As for Bihai: the chief minister is a little 
smarter—whenever a programme is chalked out 
for a Rajiv Gandhi visit, he scuttles it. This has 
happened at least thrice. Since Patna is a trifle 
less polite than Lucknow, the legislators of the 
Congress Legislature Party in Bihar are not 
likely to content themselves with sneering 
laughter, they could decide to communicate their 
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(Left to right) Blndeshwari Duboy, J.B. Patnalk and Vlr Bahadur Singh: how long will they rule? 


message with rather less respect for non¬ 
violence. Caste has drawn more than its usual 
quota of blood in the last two years; but that 
alone may still have been an acceptable horror. 
But caste has now been mired in intense poverty 
whose victims are, finally one might add, ready 
for battle against oppression which is reminis¬ 
cent of the worst aspects of feudalism. A war is 
raging south and north of Patna, and a political 
movement has gathered momentum which will 
have enonnous consequences. If the guns of 
Bihar cannot be heard on the pages of newspap¬ 
ers it is only because we have become entranced 
with the evil which has seized Punjab. And of 
course corruption. What can one say about 
corruption that has not been said before. A hell 
of a lot, if you are in Bihar. Bihar's creative juices 
truly flourish when it comes to devising new 
methods of corruption. Those who are willing to 
be honest become quickly bogged by helpless¬ 
ness; it is enough if they can simply protect 
themselves, forget any chance of changing any¬ 
thing. Pobtical power is a multi-pan scale whose 
needle hovers continually between one caste and 
another. Order left Bihar some time ago, and the 
law has withered 

And what is the state government doing about 
it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. And what is the 
IMme Minister doing about the state govern¬ 
ment? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 

I n the absence of information, one is left with 
no recourse but to depend on logic. One 
assumes that Rajiv Gandhi is not suicidal 
(although any number of Congressmen would tell 
you he is), and one assumes that he is not 
oblivious of tills reality (though once again many 
of those who are publicly sycophantic to him 
would privately argue that he is). Then why why 
why why why... 

Answer Number One: However bad the 
current lot of chief ministers may be, there is no 
one better in the party to replace them. 

In that case please ask these governments to 
resign so that the Opposition, which has no such 
problem (at least in its own perception) can rule. 
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In the Congress 

heartland 

north of the 

Vindhyas 

every caste 

equation 

becomes a 

masterstroke 

of political 

brilliance if the 

man in charge 

.-"works' 


No one has the moral right to rule if you do not 
know how to. 

Answer Number Two: Caste eijuations de¬ 
mand that c'i Brahmin cannot be replaced in 
Bihar, with Kamlapati Tripnthi on (he warpath; 
that therefore you need a Thakur in UP; that 
there will always be dissidents in Onssa, so why 
change a man whose presence at least ensures 
some kind of stability. 

Even accepting that caste is a consideration, it 
IS still the worst excuse m the world for such 
negbgence and inefficiency. UP and Bihar are 
difficult to rule, true: and so find men who have 
the ability, and then place the trust in them 
which will make the states stable. Every caste 
equation becomes a masterstroke of pobtical 
brilliance if the man in charge works; and every 
equation is a disaster if your chief minister 
spends his time tying Dellii's shoelaces rather 
than his own. (The image is not origmaJ; it is out 
of Congress history.) 'Fhere is a Raj Mangal 
Pandey in Uttar Pradesh who has experience 
and competence; there is—web, it is much safer 
not to name any potential successor in Bihar, 
beciiuse the moment even a columnist mentions 
the name, all the knives come quickly out and the 
contender is usually dead before he can be bom. 

Answer Number throe: Ail the changes will 
come: just let the presidential elections be over 
with the party candidate properly ensconced in 
Rashtrapad Bhavan. 

This is the only answer which makes some 
sense. But then of course that will be only the 
beginning of another story—a tale with much 
thunder and Ughtning. That will make some 
sense too of what has been happening. Rajiv 
Gandhi has kept the first half of his term for the 
south, west, east, north, north-east...The 
second half wib be devoted to the centre, the 
key to his next majority: a politics launched on 30 
January. 

But at halftime something else should happen: 
a spbt. And after that great melee should emerge 
the first set of ministers (Union, chief or lower) 
who are there because they represent Ragiv 
Gandhi's pobtical strategies rather than the 
permutations of the past. 
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0()ssrp SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


WORID VIEW FROM BhOPAL 


I (loii T much of the world Irom 

I i tlK [).il(onv oi Hotel Jahan Numah. 

' Hu? tfic hi lie vou c-an is pleasing; to the 
, ev<‘ and lor once you find yourself in 
, a>,u»‘fnu‘nt with th(* Creator that He did 
a >riMHl job In front there is a stretch of 
waU‘i and beyond it lies the city of 
innnnKTable minarets risinj^ above the 
' huddle of bazaars. On one side is the 
! new V\ low't‘r and beyfmd it another 
I stretch of water. On the other, a pink, 

' barrack like hostel for students. When 
scholars tiie poring* over their books 
they asstMiible on the looftop to take in 
fresh air a.nd sunshiiK‘ When jnri stu- 
deiUs pass alon#,? the road, they ^reet 
them with mating calls: nanms- 

Icy!” Tht‘ >iirls huddle together like a 
gaggle ol frightened geese. Occasionally 
a bolde’ one shouts back ."Haniinzadayl 
Ajjnct' ,};hi ko kar immastcy!” There is 
no ju-aice in this world. 

J<(han Numah used to be a guest¬ 
house nt kinsmen of the Nawab. Like 
memlx'is of ruling families of other 
stales, Hhopal’s aristocracy discovered 
thev couki make money by converting 
their mansions into hotels. Bhopal is a 
rapidK growing city without many 
holel.'^ So <1 l^iCioom guest house fur- 
iiisIumJ III N.ivv:ibi style has another 40 
beiiig added to it ! Ir' I TDC is building 
one w’l'.ii h w'l! I'nniL.'nd an twen better 
viev. ot me lake and I he citvon the other 
sid'. 


Idlt‘atternooii Nothing to do 1 switch 
oM the 1 \' .ind keep it on all afternoon 
thromdi -‘eiials, songs, a Marathr film 
and the sports round up. Lvery item 
en(L> in re.iins ot credit titles 1 am 
inifiresstRl by tire number of people it 
takes to inike one crashingly boring 
programme ! 1 am confinned in rny 
resolve never to have a T\ set in rny 
home. 


My Bhopal visit was sponsored by the 
Laski institute. 1 had extracted a prom¬ 
ise fnan its secretary fiwan, that there 
would be other ('iigagernenis besides 
the iectu.c* fixed lor me He stuck to his 
w'ord. It was I who boobed and let 
mV'.elt in tc>r h.ilf a do^.eri others. At tht‘ 
end o( m\' talk I was saiTounded h\ a 
throng wanting my views on this or that. 
1 puslR‘d my wav through and gt)t into 
what I Ifioiight was rny coiism Gurbaksh 
Singh’s c ar. And proceeded to tell him 


what pests Bhopalis could be. No re¬ 
sponse. I turned to him and to my 
dismay found another Sardarji at the 
wheel. With difficulty I extricated myself 
I from his car and his offer of hospitality, 
i And was back in the throng. 


personality. One is the goatie-bearded 
homeopath-cum-artist, Syed Wajid Ali 
Shah. He has two obsessions. One is the 
Mahatma: the other is contours of the 
female fomi. He has painted Bapu in all 
the moods Bapu could muster. When it 
comes to curves he specialises in draw¬ 
ing wR)men from head, bosom, thigh and 



“In curves are beauty and tension" 

Every town has its obsessions. Since 
the gas tragedy Bhopalis have been 
obsessed witli Ihiion Carbide. This had 
given way temporanly to the Karanth- 
Vibha Mishra case. Bhopal also has its 
characters who give the town its unique 


Bhopal survived the 
visitations of many 
politicians and 
remains the 
picturesque city of the 
lake... How is it that 
its lake has escaped 
being named Gandhi, 

I Nehru or Indira 
Sagar? 


buttocks in one unending line. '‘In curves 
are beauty and tension,” he maintains. 
Then there is the tall, hall-Burmese and 
incredibly young looking Dr Sarabjit 
Singh and his swan necked pretty Hindu 
wife, Amita. Sarabjit combines healing 
the sick with tendering advice to Prime 
Ministers He wrote regularly to Mrs 
Gandhi and now writes with equal reg¬ 
ularity to Rajiv Gandhi. He is not the 
kind of person who will be deterred by 
the knowledge that Prime Ministers 
receive over 10,000 letters a day and 
employ highly paid advisers. Then there 
is Shn Bhatt who has fathered many 
schools in his time Though retired he 
has sired yet another one in the BHEL 
I complex. I'his is to be entirely his 
I dreani-child. In the middle stands a 
temple : Ram, Lakshman and Sita in the 
central shrine, Sn Krishna and Durga in 
I the aisles. 4'heir moniings begin with a 
hymn from the Granth Sahib : Thakur 
turn sarnaec aaya (Lord, 1 seek refuge in 
Thee). Nevertheless, Bhatt assures me 
that the school will be secular. And free 
for children whose parents can't afford 
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to pay fees. "How will you raise the 
school buildings?" I ask him He points 
to the ceiling and replies, 
ffves! Lakshmi Narayan (Mayur) Jhuii- 
jhunwala makes a regular grant. When in 
need I ask good people like you." I am 
cornered, I undeilake to pay for ail the 
trees they plant in the school compound. 

Then there is Bhopal’s own l)ennis 
the Menace. Ricky Lamba. He never 
takes ‘no’ for an answer He is also a 
tough one, of the breed spawned by ihe 
Youth Congress. He barges into n)v 
room followed by hall a dozen members 
of the Bhopal I^injabi Saniaj. With a bow 
the president, Malik, presents me an 
envelope containing an invitation card for 
a talk on regional pressures t(^ bt 
delivered next morning at 10.30 am ■ by 
me. I hit the ceiling I had only agrei^d to 
witness their cultural programme. 
Knowing that Punjabi culture begins and 
ends wMth Bhangra wnth lUithing in be¬ 
tween, 1 bad rashly agreed to be pre¬ 
sent "Yrni have to say a w'ord or two," 
says Kicky unabashedly. *'1 gave the 
topic. You also give away prizes." 1 tret 
and fume. "You think 1 am a computer oi 
something.'' Press biittr)n A. Out ('onies 
speedi!" No effect. "We have issued a 
thousand tards," pleads his father, "you 
can't let them dow-n." The next thing he 
does !s to change the time for tiie 
meeting from lO.iU) am to 11 am Rick^' 
saunters in at 11 30,long after J’ve said 
my piece. "I had a punt'ture," announces 
Ricky loudly. "This is not the first time 
he's late for his own meeting because bis 
car had a puncture," .'>ays Uigvijav 
Singh, MP, in a voice laden with sarcasm 
and disbelief. He turns to me, "You have 
only had one expenence of Lambashahi; 

I live in Bhopal and have to suffer it all 
the time. However, everyone loves 
Ricky. You can never say no to him." 

In the sunny toiirtyard of the Jahan 
Numah, amidst crotons, coeliises and 
roses, tables are laid out for lunch 
Sadaiiand Mishra, director of pubhntv, 
has invited local correspondents lor 
lunch. They swill btn^v and discuss stale 
politics :how' D.P. Mishra put out Kaljii; 
how Shiv Charan Shukla wangled the 
chief ministership and his broth^^r V C. a 
ininistership in the centre: hnw Arjur 
Singh clipped the Shukla brothers 
wings, lavishly squandered money to 
consolidate his position: and iiow he still 
rules the state through Motilal Vora. 

Bhopal has survived the visitations of 
many politicians and remains the pic¬ 
turesque city of the lake. I ask niy 
joumalist fraternity, how' is it that its 
lake which looks like a blue diamond set 
in white gold has escaped being named 
Gandhi, Nehru or Indira Sagar. "It’s the • 
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Every town has its 
obsessions. Since the 
gaS tragedy Bhopalis 
have been obsessed 
with Union Cm bide. 
This had given way 
temporarily to the 
Kararuh-Vihha 
Mishra ease 



Islamic ethos," rt‘pik*d somoniif. ‘Mus¬ 
lims don’t like giving human naiurs lo 
things made by (iod " I give instaiue'*’, 
the Shamsi 'I’alarih iii Didhi and Hus^ain 
Sagar in Hyderabad "Both nian-madt, ." 
they rt'ply. "Howevt'r, il the Bhopal lak«^ 
has to bt‘ given a name it sliould be that 
ol the maker of New Bhopal, its paiks. 
gardeih> and plantei of a thousand litu^s 
It should he named atttu M N liin h as 
Mahesh Sagar." 


TRICKY SALESMAN 


mindedness. A Sardani wdio wanted te 
buy a fridge went to a store owiuai bv a 
Hindu. He pointed to a machine and 
asked : "How much does it tost.'" “ 
"Nu niatier whal it costs. I am not 
selling il to you I am not selling anything 
to Sardais. ’ rt'jilied tile shopktu'pi'r. 

Saidatji wa.'- y<u\ angry. H<‘ svvor(' at 
tht' ''.hopke(‘pej and said, "I am going to 
gel It. t onK‘ wlial m.iv. ’’ 

'riu' next (ku the Saulaiji put «>IJ a 
hurijp ,a!id vvenl in ihe -.iiiie shop 
iKCompanied b\ lin^ wile Al his ins- 
llgatinn tile wile pomled !o ih? same 
mat.h;i)t and a^kt ' linw fnu()i ue \ou 
want lot th.it liidge'■ 

TIk* slu»pkiap('i iunitnl t*. tin liguie 
in huujn and said. 'V\rirn‘t \fju tlie 
s.iine teliow wfit' tame lute \eMeidiy/ 
riu* ansHe: is tfu' ..aue I am !i<>[ si'lling 
anything to the SaiiLus 

I'lulaunted, tin' waidain tuim d up at 
the stole tlu‘ tliiid d<i\ thr Pine wilh- 
out las Unban aiaf iieaul <ind asked loi 
ilu' piu(' o( the iu.Klnae 'V ai i an'l 
Ix'tool me." lejillr ' fif .llepi <-pel, 
"Von ar e the s.imc lelkiw w In . t .aue the 
da\ InloM’ and \'est('!uav 1 am not 
st'lling ain't fling !«> llu Saidai 

'I'Ik'S. iidaijmy-is vm \ "Ahigjil 

LaJ.iji, don't stdl it le mr jha m i iJ me 
how t(»uid vou rei.jgiiiie uu in ,i 
and again withou? iiiv uii ban ,ii‘n e. .u d/" 
"Simple." P plied the -d'opi.et pei. 
"^Ou kept .mkiug !oi ri Indgt hut wlial 


T his amusing f:'* from tin I'unjal) ' you kt^'f planting to u. a washing 
throws light on growing communal i mat lime 


tensions and the J\mjabis' simple- i (CoDlnhutcd h\ ILii^buii Jin h tin) 







AN END TO THE 

■■■ JjA ■ ^0^ ■ IPHI India's antiquated telephone 

■ MM ^ system rarely ever works 

■ ^ well: it simply hiccups along. 

■ M mI M BHBHI I But there is hope... 


W hile the rest of Delhi was sound 
asleep at 1 am on the night of 22 
August, 1986, a drama was 
being enacted at Kidwai Bha- 
wan Exasperated by the uieffi 
Liency ot telephone operators, formei union 
home minister P C Sethi burst into the tele¬ 
phone exchange in Kidwai Bhawan and began 
waving a revolver at the terrified women oper¬ 
ators. The reason for this ministenal outburst 
Sethi had not received a call he had booked to 
one of his relations in Bombay and he was 
incensed by the delay Predictably, Sethi's 
midnight invasion hogged the headlines for three 
days while irate operators of the capital's main 
trunk exchange registered their protest against 
the former minister’s misbehaviour by going on 
strike Though Sethi has been condemned for 
barging into the telephone exchange, there was 
also a sneaking admiration oi his actions The 
episode once again brought into sharp focus the 
seething anger of the country's three million 
instrument-owners who have to put up with and 
pay for a telephone network that is rarely 
functional and at best a service that is indifferent 
1 he fate of the estimated 
35,000 non-voice telecommunica¬ 
tion line owners (telegraph, telex, 
teleprinter, computers, etc) is no 
better Eagerly awaiting urgent 
messages that are vital for busi¬ 
ness decisions, these harassed 
individuals either get to hear an 
electronic symphony fiom tangled 
communication lines or they get 
the stock responses—The lines 
are down’ oi ‘You have to wait' 
The statistics are staggering. 





At any given time, 33 per cent of the phones 
m Delhi and 26 per cent of the phones in Bombay 
are out of order In Calcutta, seven out of ten 
phones are usually inoperative due to cable 
faults. Currently, 842,567 citizens who have paid 
deposits ranging from Rs 1,0(X) to Rs 8,000 to 
acquire a telephone may have to wait for over a 
decade for connections—judging by the experi¬ 
ence of citizens of Calcutta The exact numbers 
are not available but telephone department 
spokesmen in Calcutta admit that there are a 
l^ge numbei of individuals waiting patiently for a 
‘69' exchange connection since 1966, a *66' 
e^cchange connection since 1970 and a *57' 
connection since 1975 
But this black scefiano is about to change. 
There is hope at the end of the dark telecom¬ 
munications tunnel, claim telephone department 
high-ups. Finally severed from its loss-making 
twin—^the department of posts—since 31 De¬ 
cember, 1984 (in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations made by the high-powered Sann 
Committee), a trimmer department of telecom¬ 
munications IS all set to pull itself up by its 
worn-out cable straps. Clearly, a funous rethink¬ 
ing among the powers that be that have belatedly 
woken up and realised that the country's tele¬ 
communications network is fast heading for a 
brealidown because of years of benign neglect 
has finally galvamsed telecom personnel and 
high-powered government officios into action. 
Hence, the mception of a number of new 
agencies fike the Mahanagar Telephone Nigam 
Ltd. The Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Ltd, a 
public limited company was bom on 1st April, 
1986, to take over the management, control and 
operation of telecom services (except telegraph) 
of the two cities of Delhi and Bombay. 





TELEPHON 


The Telecom Commission proposed as an 
overall policy and regulatory body charged with 
the overall responsibility for modernising the 
telecommunication equipment and services in 
the country is yet to take concrete shape. 
Obviously, the initiative for an information tech¬ 
nology revolution has come from the Prime 
Minister himself. Inaugurating the two-day 
national conference on the Telecommunication 
Mission—a prelude to the establishment of the 
Commission, the Prime Minister called for a 
technological quantum jump. He called upon the 
country’s telecommunications and electronics 
ei^eers to do some aggressive and imaginative 
thinking and produce a consolidated view of what 
needs to be done to help India leap into the 
frontline areas. At the same time, the Prime 
Minister urged the telecommunication experts 
to evolve a technology suited to Indian condi¬ 
tions and not just continue to depend on 
technology borrowed from abroad. ‘'We need to 
really look at our indigenous problems and 
having analysed our problems go for solutions to 
our own problems instead of trying to match our 
problems to readymade solutions," he said. 

Ip fact, the extent of the technological gap 
between India’s teleconununication infrastruc¬ 
ture and those of the state-of-the-art information 
^lifelines of the developed world was demons¬ 
trated at India Comm ‘87, the country's first 
international telecommunications exhibition held 
ironically a few days before the national confer¬ 
ence on the Telecom Mission in which the 
world’s leading telecommunications companies 
toojc part. This four-day exhibition (in Delhi's 
Pragati Maidan between 28-31 January) was a 
blatant attempt to dazzle and seduce the Indian 
government and consumers with hi-tech ex¬ 
hibits. Predictably, Indian subscribers of an 
outmoded stone age communications network 
were suitably impressed by the marvels of 
cellular telephones and the portable microwave 
relays on display. 

• The battle for the Indian markets have already 
begun. The foreign companies are aware of the 
prospects of business in India at a time when a 
Tevamp of the telecommunications system is 
under serious consideration. Many companies 
are establishing themselves in the capita and 
realigning their sales strategy. Apart from the 
periodic “courtesy calls" on the minister and 
secretary, department of telecommunications, 
some like ^T (a joint venture between Amer¬ 
ican Teleph^e and Telegraph Company and an 


N.V. Philips subsidiary) have opened 
a representative office in Delhi last month.l 
In tune with the mood of the countrv, the 
slogan is different. “We are friendly to 
indigenous technology," said the AP'l' 
vice-president at a press conference. “It 
is the policy of tliis corporation to support 
indigenous technology." 

Waiting in the wings are veterans like CIT- 
Alcatel, the French telecommunications con¬ 
glomerate which has an ongoing technological 
collaboration with the public sector Indian Tele¬ 
phone Industries (ITI) to manufacture the E-IO- 
B switching system. But given the current wave 
of indigenisation Alcatel’s plans to bag the 
collaboration agreement for ITI's second switch¬ 
ing factory may not materialise if an indigenous 
design is found to be efficent and operative. 
Some of these hi-tech talking machines are 
available on our doorstep for a privileged few. 
For instance, as early as in 1969, the Madras- 
based daily The Hindu started its facsimile 
editions in Coimbatore and Bangalore transmit¬ 
ting electronically, from Madras via the coaxial 
cables provided by the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, full newspaper pages at a speed of 
eight minutes per page. With the addition of the 
Hyderabad edition in 1976, the Madurai edition 
in 1978 and the New Delhi edition in 1986, five 
stations received transmitted pages from Mad¬ 
ras via satellite on time every day for 361 days of 
the year with a success rate of almost 100 per 
cent. A handful of VIPs of the ilk of Arun Nehru 
and 30 private subscribers in Delhi have mobile 
phone kits fitted in their cars. This entitles them 
CO make local STD and international calls while 
driving so that business continues as usual even 
during a traffic jam. A pa^g system recently 
introduced in Delhi is proving very popular with 
high-flying subscribers who would rather pay a 
hefty sum than be incommunicado for even for a 
few minutes. A number of hotels in the capital 
today have installed sophisticated telephone 
equipment which can automatically redial busy 
numbers, transfer incoming calls to another 
room or other numbers should the residents so 
desire. 

But while such sophisticated technological 
feats are achieved regularly, given the paradox 
that is India; on the other side of the technologic¬ 
al spectrum lies the near obsolete plain old 
telephone system which either does not work or 
hiccups along. 



"It is not good 
for a country 
to have only 
one 

technology,’* 
saidarep- 
rosentative 
of a French 
talecommuni- 
cationt 
company 



W lby is thf* vice so poor? Why can't 
obsolete «<; pment be replaced? "For a 
number of reason , 'says D.-K. Sangal secretary 
department of ttlfconimvinications. "The tele- 
communicattoii set ior’s deficiencies in India are 
generally attnbiit(;d to the following: inadequate 
I appreciation in the past of the telecom sector's 
I role in the country’s economy, inadequate in- 
I veslnR*nts up to the 6th Five Year Plan period, 
inipi o|)er ti*( hnology, import of equipment from 
ton many countries resulting in difficulties in 
acquiring spares, inadequate emphasis on indige* 
nous manufacture, damage to external plants by 
uncoordinated diggings by other utility agencies, 
thefts and, of course, labour problems. These 
factors are largely responsible for the deteriora¬ 
tion of the telephone network in the country.” 

Of these, the insufficient emphasis given to 
the telecommunications sector is one of the main 
reasons why the existing teledom system is in a 
shambles. In fact, investment in this critical 
service industry has been historically so low that 
today transmission cables are virtually unpro¬ 
tected. switching systems antiquated and tele^ 
phone instruments obsolete. Just how woefully 
neglected this critical sector has been is indi¬ 
cated by a few comparative statistics. During the 
decadt* 1965-75 the percentage of QDP allocated 
to the development of telecommunications was a 
meaj^e 0.17 per cent for India, even lower than 
the investment in other developing countries 
such as Bumia (0.23 per cent), Kenya (0.32 per 
cent), Malaysia (0.34 per cent) compared with 
1.05 per cent of Japan and 2.34 per cent of UK. 
Not surprisingly, while the number of telephones 
per 1,000 persons is as high as 798 in America, 
480 in the UK and 464 in Japan and the world 
average is ir>4, there are four telephones per 
thousand citizens in India, a figure which com¬ 
pares unfavourably with the telephope-citizens 
ratio of Ghana and Sn Lanka. This low ratio has I 
led to a very high calling rate per instrument, in 
turn overloading an antiquated network, con¬ 
gesting the systt-m and reducing operational 
efficiency. 

What is even more perplexing is the govern¬ 
ment's decision to slash the outlays of the 
telecom sector in the Seventh Plan, that too at a 
time when the Prime Minister is talking of 
providing 30 million .telephones by 2000 .-\D 
including three million public phones. Thus, the 
orginal demand for a Rs 12,500 crore outlay for 
the telecommunications sector has been reduced 
to a modest Rs 4,800 crores. "At a review 
meeting of the Planning Commission held just 
before I took over this portfolio, it was felt that 
in view of the resource crunch estimate for 
allocations for all sectors would have to be 
revised. Hence, the cut in the telecom outlay,” 
explained Atjun Singh, minister for communica¬ 
tions. And ironically, even as plan outlay was 
slashed, tariffs were increased from 1 Decem¬ 
ber, 1986, much to chagrin of harried subscri¬ 
bers. Under the revis^ tariff structure,' the 
number of free calls has been increased to 275 
(previously 260), against the Rs 200 bimonthly 
rentah for the first 3, OCX) calls charges have 
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increased from 40 paise to 60 paise per call and 
those over the 3,000 call limit are now charged 
at 80 paise per call against the earlier 50 paise 
per c^. 

The department has its own reasons for the 
hike. “Raw material costs have gone up subsUn- 
tially while staff costs have increased almost 12 
times since 1960," says D.K. Sangal. “Without 
any increase in tariff it v^nll not be possible to 
generate the internal resources required* to 
improve the services. An investment of Rs 
26,000 is called for to provide one telephone 
connection. Based on a 20 per cent return, 14 
per cent interest, 5 per cent depreciation and 
other incidental charges, the earnings should be 
not Jess than Rs 5,000 per year from each 
subscriber but the actual average is only Rs 
4.000. Besides 35 per cent of subscribers do not 
pay call charges since they manage within the 
free call quota." 

However one half of the citizenry waiting for a 
telephone connection and another half waiting for 
a dial tone are certainly not amused by the 
Department of Telecommunications’ (DOT) 
arguments, especially since the sub-continent's 
telephone system is one of the most 
profitable. In fact, a study comparing DOT’S 
performance with that of top industrial enter¬ 
prises such as Telco^Reliance, SPIC and Hindus- 

Jawans taka ovar from striking taiaphona oparatora aftar tha Sathi inoidant 
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tan Lever for the 1984-85 fiAdal year makes 
interesting reading. According to this study, the 
ratio of net profit as a percentage of gross 
income was 2.92 per cent for Telco, 9.7 per cent 
for Reliance, 7.5 per cent for SPIC, 9.02 per 
cent for Hindustan Lever and a staggering 37.7 
per cent for DOT. The ratio of gross profit to 
capital employed lor DOT at 8,6 per cent was 
higher than thai of the others (Telco 5.3, 
Reliance 7.5 and SPIC 7.3). 

Divorced Ironi its loss-making partner, the 
department of pijsts, the department of telecom¬ 
munications recorded a net suiplus of Rs 257.30 
crores on an t'xpenditiire of Rs 810.89 crores in 
1984-85, 

If the require<] luncls are made available, the 
system could generate' a piofit of Rs 1,000 
crores bv 1990. According to Dr C.N. Patel, 
head ol physics and electronic s research divi¬ 
sion, Hell i.aboratones, USA, a ten per cent 
improvement in the telecommunication,s facilitie.s 
in the country could increase the (jNP by more 
than ](' per cent. 

Despite its tremendous money-spinning 
potential, one factor inhibiting the fruitful ex¬ 
ploitation ol the reveniie-gererating potential of 
the country’s telecommunications network for 
development is the department's labour prob¬ 
lems. What the aullionties are aware but will 
never admit in public is that there is rampant 
indiscipline in the lower cadre of staff, ccjrruption 
at all levels, poor supervision, slow exec'ution of 
tile work on hand and a general apathy towards 
work that has become almost synonymous with 
the DO'r culture. All these factors are no less* 
responsible for the failure of calls than obsolete 
equipment and unplannc*d digging. 

Not supnsingly, there are complaints galore— 
of frequent inegulanties ol billings, of blatant 
malpractices that unscnipulous subscribers in 
collusion with linesmen and other technical staff 
indulge in such as tampering with lines to ensure 
that their STD (subscriber trunk dialling system) 
calls are registered cai another number. 

T he powerful labour union which enjoys the 
patronage of politic^al dmifis prevents any 
attempts to discipline or punish the corrupt work 
force. Take for instance the famous case of 
extortion at Bombay’s Kliar exchange three 
years ago. At that exchange, employees deman¬ 
ded Rs 7(X) from each of the 3,fXK) new 
subscribers who had been allotted a telephone 
after waiting for a connection for over 12 years. 
When irate subsenbers revealed all to the local 
press and the general manager was compelled to 
take a step transferring some 70-odd employees 
to other exchanges, he was forced to retract in 
the wake of the mass protest action—of hunger 
strikes, meetings and violence that continued for 
days. Different versions of the same story are' 
repeated in all other centres. “'I'here has’been 
no real attempt to improve labour-management 
relations or create a climate for healthy industrial 
relations,” says R.M. Kapoor, chief of the 
Calcutta-based Urban Studies Centre of the 
Times Research Foundation. “Thus instead of 





utilizing professi(M ils trained in personnel-man¬ 
agement, indti rt»al relations, legal affairs, 
marketing iind f uhlic relations to head these 
critical furKtions, a large number of those 
portfolios riK jilaced under the care of telecom- 
munuatio!! engineers who are not equipped to 
deal wilt) them. At the same time, divisional 
enginet /s w ho manage the local exchanges are 
not Inlly oriented to the diverse aspects of the 
johs other than technical aspects. Their respon¬ 
sibility m the matter of ensuring the economic 
and financial efficiency of the system under their 
control is not adequately emphasized. No re¬ 
venue targets are set and no explanations are 
demanded if the revenue falls steeply." 

Shorn of the strangulating bureaucratic proce¬ 
dures of the DOT, the Mahanagar 'Felephone 
Nigam Ltd., (MTN), incorporated as a public 
limited company on 28 F'ebruary, 1986, prom¬ 
ises to look into the deficiencies of the existing 
system. "The basic idea of creating the Nigam is 
to give the management of the telecommunica¬ 
tion network in the metropolises of Delhi and 
Bombay the much needed-autonomy, flexibility 
and powers for managing its own affairs and also 
to mobilise resources to rehabilitate and expand 
the telecom services," says M.P. Shukia, the 
Delhi-based managing director of MTN. "With 
the introduction of a new business culture and 
every attempt on our part to motivate the staff at 
all levels by introducing incentive schemes, 
training programmes, welfare schemes and such 
like measures, we are confident that productivity 
will improve tremendously. In fact, there is 
already a discemable improvement in the ser¬ 
vice. " 

Not t‘veryb()dy however, shares Shukla’s 
optimism or enthusiasm. Consumer activists 
who have been crusading against the DOT’s 
indifferent altitude to consumer grievances are 
not impressed Asks Achinlya Mukhenee, con¬ 
venor of the Bombay felephone Users’ Associa¬ 
tion, "What IS the objective? Is it to transfer 
government s t'mban assmenl about an ineffi¬ 
cient telephone system to a corporation? Or, is it 
a- means of transterring budgetary support to 
public borrowing.^ 'I'he M'PN has issued secured 
non-convertible bonds for Rs 150 crores to meet 
its financial requii ement in the first phase. But 
complaints of excess billing still continue and the 
M'l'N author ties are certainly not in a position to 
check corruption and pilferage." 

Telephone subscribers have their own tales of 
woe. Kamal Toshniwal of Bombay applied for a 
phone way back on 18 October, 1972. On 28 
May, 1986, the Bombay MTN authorities 
announced that all requests for shifts/lransfers 
could be given connections due to extra capacity 
created on account of commissioning of a remote 
line unit exchange at Goregaon. Incensed by the 
unjtistiiied neglect of wait-listed subscribers, 
Toshniwal wrote to the then minister of com¬ 
munications. Ram Niwas Mirdha, requesting 
that wait-listed applicants be accommodated first 
before connections for shifts/transfers were 
executed. Subsequent to the note, MTN has 
given connections to wait-listed applicants reg- 
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istered until 12 October, just six days of the date 
ahead of Toshniwal’s application. In fact, 1,754 
connections were given towards shift/transfer 
requests while only 891 connections were given 
to genuine wait-listed applicants. So Toshniwal 
still does not have a phone. P.N. Lekhi, counsel 
for Satwant Singh, the only surviving accused in 
the Indira Gandhi assassination,case has made 
se>'eral complaints about his phone to the 
general manager, MTN, Delhi but till date there 
is no response. "I have also sent a registered 
notice pointing out that my phone is continuously 
tapped, that I cannot get a dial tone without 
banging my phone at least three or four times 
and that there is a false ring on my number. In 
the last two months my phone has been dead at 
least seven or eight times, In fact, it went dead 
last month for a whole fortnight." 

Apart from human failures which are largely 
responsible for the continuing deterioration in 
the service, somewhat uniquely, telecom¬ 
munications is a service industry in which a 
shortage of facilities adversely affects the quality 
of the existing service available. To that extent 
obsolete technology and the lack of fresh produc¬ 
tion capacities are also factors that have substan¬ 
tially contributed to the breakdown of the 
system. "Perhaps, we are one of the countries in 
the world which has a curious medley of 
technology in our exchanges ranging from the 
electromechanical strowger and pentaconta 
crossbar system to the electronic digital switch¬ 
ing system and all these in some instances inter 
connected to one another," comments a senior 
divisional engineer of DOT. And these decisions 
on wrong choice of technology prompted by 
political considerations in the Fifties and Sixties 
are believed to be responsible for the general 
picture of obsolescence in the telecom equip¬ 
ment sector. 

To compound the problem, bureaucratic inac¬ 
tion and petty inter-departmental jealousies has 
resulted in slippages in production targets result¬ 
ing in large scale import of equipment worth 
crores ol rupees, much ot it already obsolete in 
its own countr}^ of origin. In a fairly candid draft 
paper circulated to participants attending the 
two-day national conference on the Telecom¬ 
munication Mission, DOT officials said that there 
is a strong import lobby well entrenched in the 
system that has reservations against indigenous 
capabilities. 

The battle between the foreign technology 
lobby and those who would rather develop 
indigenous technology is reflected in the case of 
the digital electronic switching systems. Indian 
Telephone Industries (ITI), a public sector 
undertaking, currently lias three factories manu¬ 
facturing electro-mechanical exchanges. It has 
also set up. in collaboration with the French firm 
CIT-AIcatel—a factory to manufacture an elec¬ 
tronics switching system. An electronics switch¬ 
ing system represents a generational jump from 
the old electro-mechanical exchanges and ITI 
wants to set up three more units manufacturing 
such syirtems. CIT - Alcatel has promised tech¬ 
nologic^ collaboration for the second factory, 
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and all orders for the old electro-mechanical 
exchange equipment have been frozen. If ITI has 
its way the production of electro-mechanical 
exchanges will cease over the next three years 
and will be replaced by electronic switching 
systems. This is justihed in terms of providing 
employment and obtaining new technology. 

But, according to Satyen (Sam) Pitroda things 
are not that simple. Pitroda, a bearded 43-year- 
old electronics whiz-kid from Chicago is now 
back in India as the powerful head of the Centre MUTN's twttchroom 



for the Development of Telen»itic8(C-DOT)»the 
research wing of DOT with 450 employes and a 
Rs 35 crore budget. According to Pitroda, it 
makes sense to expedite the first ITI-ESS 
fartor>' but it is rash to slop the production of 
electro-mechanical exchanges. 

He feels that these should go instead to rural 
networks. Tipped to head the Telecommunica¬ 
tions Commission when it finally takes shape^ 
Pitroda has been successfully fighting off 
attempts by multinational communication f^ts 


"Efforts are on to remedy the situation” 

Communications minister Arjun Singh attempts to solve the telephone tangk 


SvifOAr: The PM talks M a quantum 
Jutnp tn the telecom field, yet the plain 
tM telephone does not work. How will 
tee achieve this revolution, especialiy 
since resources have been slaved? 

Aqun Singh: The PM has ri^tty stressed 
the need for a quantum jump in the telecom 
field. This will call for: 

■Intensifying R&D in^ telecommunications 
sector with emphasis on talwg up where 
other countries have already reached rather 
than reinventing the wheel. 

■It will also mean setting up adequate 
production of all types of telecommunications 
equipment with due emphasis on quality and 
reliability. 

■Allocation of adequate resources to meet 
the demands for services adequately, and to 
remove the present inadequacies of the 
network. 

What are Uie reawns, in your opinion, 
for the poor perfonuance of the tele* 
l^one network? 

The reasmi for the unsatisfactory perform' 
ance of the telephtme network relates to a 
very large number of factors: inadequate 
provision of service resulting in overioacfing 
the system; an attenqjt to substitute tapitBl 
investment by manpower resulting fo forge 
diisdcs of the network being opert^ manU' 

. aUy; the continued use of inadequ^ tedi* 
ncfi^es, such as open wire trunk fines. Mse 
of directly buried cables in chies, eiectro' 
. fnedhanica] exchanges, etc., wi^ inheifontly 
/ axe fauk-prone and difficult to nudntam; the 
continued retention in the network of ovei> 
aged wcrnKMit ewmient much beyond thdr 
r^imum fife bocause of the need to poiserye 
ei|)iUI investnMnt'>-this an>fios both to in- 
..'domr'ahd outdocar equipment; pOor woik 
(• ojlttne 'which fo cm par with fee gen^ 
r' .siination hi the country; staff demoralisation 
. dkie to imahility to provide acfequate smrvice 
Mfo* xeEacmit at l^st parity beyond thso' 
’/cotfoivl;/and inadequate mi^vation and per' 
' «4ent ciihristn. 

f ' .On bar part effixta are cm to remedy the 
' aititadon at two levefo, finit, by sdective 
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investment to replace equipment and {riant, in 
bad shape by reliable and better mamtafoRlile - 
modem equipment, and secondly, at -the 
personnel level we propose to invirive thO . 
staff in a greater degree and we hope to . 
improve their mcirale and upgrade theiX': 
competence throui^ training. . '/i 

The debate over imported 
dtgenous technology to a conHnuiinf'tiegiJ^i 
and there seems lo be some eoanuikni.’.'^ 
ever the policy, Whsd is your coatmiml^'i-j:: 
What are the areas In which litiiwfer ttF" 
teehntdoyy wUI take piaee? 

To keep up «dth the. demands, the Indfoti.. 
telecommunication network will have to grcmr < 
very fast. If it is to tm unpottaUt tm in 
the socio-economic resurgence of the ngtkMti 
it will be necessary to expand the netwwk fof. i i 
provide nearly two crore telephone ooniinc. 
tiCHia against the cunent 32 lakhs, extend 
telephone services to all the fiOO.OOO viBufM il 
in the country and provxie a suitable vofeS ^ 
data network for Indian businees and indtwfojf'I 
by the year 20d0. ^ 

To ensure that this forge new netwwh Mlfl 
the necessatyrefiabfiliy boat rntoH. itwill||iii| 
necessary to mdutt modem digital techhoUh ^ 
gies in evoy part of the network, twmdgi, ^ 
switchmg and txanamiaskm. A smtidde i 

K ter-based smrveufonce system wili afoiAi;| 
ve to be buBt m. 

In aptte ofpenfstont subserUinr'ggimi>^ 
plaints, eomnmdoathm network gmihg i 
ASiAP and NAM was exenipfmyVIfepl 
was this achteoed and at wksd abtiff > 1 
The tefecmmmmxmthm dep^^ 
own mhexnnt strengths. If has a bugh& 


financial management, wdh an exbettant nr! 
Cold of generating infernal resound 
given the necesaacv resouiTai. the etfMM 
tHHj IS cafete of meeting the 
lengea. It la pfeoaely beeause nd(S|fei»< 
resources coiild be made avalfebfe ffe Ikri 
ASSAD, NAM and otiier ttxmdtiiia Hwl 
mcoellent aervicea oomparaMe fe 
the wotU ooidd be provided. ‘ 
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New generation 


T elecohi udirioJogies and products can be divided into three main areas— 
tenniiicii. transmission and switching. There are at least 50 technologies 
related to Oiese areas. 

At the* centre of every telecom system is the telephone exchange or switching 
system. Older exchanges were and still are essentially electromechanical devices 
that involve the physical movement of two metallic crossbars over a matrix of 
wires linked to individual user connections. 

In the late Sixties, the cumbersome electromechanical exchanges were 
replaced by analog electronic exchanges which were a tremendous improvement 
on the electromechanical system but were still too inefficient especially with 
respect to long distance calls. 

The rapid strides made in the electronic industry enabling the development of 
the microprocessor (memory built into a single silicon chip) and the LSI (large 
scale integrated circuit) paved the way for a new generation of switching 
equipment. Thus, in the Eighties, the major manufacturers had incorporated 
these comtK)nents to manufacture the electronic digital exchange. 

The digital telephone exchange < has many plus points that puts it on a better 
footing compared to its piedecessors. For instance, the transmission quality is 
independent of the distance; it is nearly 50 per cent cheaper than analog 
exchanges and it is the one system that ran integrate data, voice and digitalised 
video on a single network. In other words, a subscriber connected to such a 
network can do a number of things—have access to ccjmputer data, bank^ and 
even shbp on the phone. 



to grab a slice ol the Indian telecommunications 
market. He is now all sot to prove that a C-DOT 
designed digital-olfciromc sw'itchmg system can 
be modilied to mi et tlit* needs of I'l'I and theiein 
lies the nih. With tlx.* promise ol a cheaper 
technology at its doorstef) 1)01' has been 
reluctant to t^ive CTi'-Alcatel the go-ahead for 

g ichnical ('olhilHaaiion lor m’s second switching 
ctory although C IK)1' technology w^ill be 
available tor cf)nimorcjal production only in 
1989-90. l*itroda's aignmenti-) iiave a missionary 
real. “To meet tin* technological demands ol the 
country, produtlion at I rhs fust factory ESS(I) 
should be stepped up” but there is a case for 
reviewing the decision on the choice ol technolo- 
'gy for the second ESS lactoi v, he argues. “Since 
we have w^aited s(j long wliy not w^ait lor a few^ 
more years - this will pi ovule us witli an oppor- 
liinity to test out C 1)01' techriolog\'”. Howev¬ 
er, those close to the import lobby are not 
^nvinced. “It is not good lor a couiilrv to have 
only one technology,’' said a representative of a 
French telei'ommiinication company obviously 
reluctant to cntuise C-DOT directly. 

C^DOT and its detractors wall ha\e to prove 
their case in the next ten months. At long last 
new avenues of gi'owth have how'ever been 
opened up for manufacturers of telephone instru¬ 
ments and private automatic branch exi'hanges 
(EPABX). 

Thus in collaboration with tlie well-kiKnvn 
names Jeumont Schneider ol France, CEPE, 
ATE A of Belgium and OKI of Japan at least 12 
big and medium size industrial houses (L&T, 
Escorts, Mahindras. Esha Computers) have 
ventured into the hitherto protected territory. 
And though the 24 industnal units licensed to 
manufacture push button telephones have not 
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commenced production to date, a spate of 
seductive advertisements promise a great deal 
to the gadget crazy Indian consumer. Witness 
the following: “The telephonic coup: The Erics¬ 
son alfair; state of the art circuitry, last number 
redial facility, call duration timer to monitor calls 
and cut costs “ or “Now reclassify your secret¬ 
ary and make her teleconununicatory and prom¬ 
ote her routine secretarial function to the super 
class with the CATAVISION MD 62 push button 
dialler; the MD 62 can store up to 62 most 
frequently dialled numbers in a memory that 
automatically dials the required number tlirough 
the press of single button, even a 16 digit 
number." 

Thus, given the wave of liberalisation that is 
sweeping through certain segments of the tele¬ 
com sector, the big multinationals in the interna¬ 
tional telecom field, on the lookout for partners 
in India are camping out in the capital. Which 
means that consumers can expect to have 
telephone instruments and with a bit of luck, 
EPBAXs.That will be if the liberalisation policy is 
handled correctly, up to international standardii. 
Stuck with present day relics of the stone age of 
communication such a scenario may strike most 
telephone users as a distant dream but given the 
fact that C-DOT is busy revolutionising ex¬ 
change designs, innovative instruments will find 
a ready and acceptable market. By all accounts 
the long awaited breakthrough in telecom¬ 
munications is imminent and India may well be 
plugged into the global communication revolution 
which at one time did seem would bypass the 
country. 

Mblani Slnlia/CMciffte with Yagatl 
ImhiHimfthy/Eaf^galk^ Rttii 
SaHn/MDirlkim/and CNgi 
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fM‘f< Indira Gandhi 
announced on 22 June, 
tliat Giani Zail 
Sin^^h would be the 
C<»n^>ress party’s candi¬ 
date for snienl there was widespread 
disniav i'hf Con^Tessil) commanded an 
absolute nijjoritv in both houses of 
I\'u liarruuit. and also m tlie state 
Asseml)lies; thus, there seemed little 
doubt that Zail Sin^d) would be the 
seventh l^resident of the Republic. 

The prospect horrified the leader- 
writers ot most nt^wspapers. Com¬ 
plained The Stiitcsmun, he does not 
have “status and national acceptability”. 
Agreed the Induiu Express, he has 
“made little mark on the national scene”. 
“He will be an unquestioned endorser of 
all actions ol the government”, com¬ 
mented the Tribune, Cveii Bht/. that 


faithful friend of the Gandhi family, was 
vehement, “His candidature,” it said 
“would be a concession to amoral politics 
and indecency in public life.” 

During the campaign Zail Singh lived 
up to expectations. “1 sincerely feel,” he 
said, “that only Maliatma Gandhi or 
Indira Gandhi could have chosen for the 
highest office one who belonged to the 
weaker sections and w'as bom in a mud 
hut.” Later, he allegedly announced that 
he was becoming President only be¬ 
cause Mrs (iandhi wanted him to. Had 
she wanted him to pick up a broom and 
sweep the floor, he would have done 
that too. (“Allegedly” because he now 
insists that he was misquoted.) 

Once Jie was swoni in as President on 
25 July. 1982, Zail Singh seemed content 
to do what the Pnme Minister wanted 
him to. He called no attention to himself. 


CenptedwHhtlie 
«l|glitswir« 
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President Giani Zail Singh with his family 








The peoples' President; signing autographs 



signed whatever Ihlls and Ordinances he 
was required lo, and made fomial 
appearances at stale banquets. Mrs 
Gandhi stopped consulting him on the 
Punjab issue, on which he had onu' been 
among her ke\ advisois, and authtjnsed 
Operation Hluestar without even intorm^ 
ing him. If Zail Singh minded this, he did 
not show it. 

When, in tiie aftermath of Mrs (iaiv 
dlii's assassination he appointed the 
unlesied Ka]iv Ciandhi as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, dispensing with the convention of 
app(>in1ing a caretaker PM till the parly 
could choose its new leadt'r, his actions 
seemed those ol a loyal (iandhi family 
retainer, anci not those of a statesman. 

And, in the heady, early days of the 
Kajiv regime, he seemed to become one 
family retainer who had outlived his 
useliilness. A rustic, unsophisticated 
man who speaks little Knglish and is 
most comfortable in Punjabi (says 
Khusliwant Singh,“Zail Singh exudes the 
aroma ol the earth”), he was decidcdiv'll 
at ('ase witfi the Doon Oxbridge clique 
that had taken ovei. And Kajiv in turn, 
treated him like an old ser\’ant he had 
inherited and could not immediately 
pension off. 

The list of slights to the I‘resident that 
followed is seemingly endless. Kaiiv 
stopped calling on him, 'I'V crews were 
instructed to ignore functions thiit he 
attended, senior civil servants fixed up 
meetings with him and then never 
turned up, chief ministers ol Congress! 1) 
ruled states slopped inviting him. he was 
prevented from going abroad, and Con¬ 
gress (I) MPs attacked him in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Added to these slights was another 
factor. Rumours that Zail Singh had 
contributed to the rise of Jamail Singh 
Bhindriinwale had long been in circula¬ 
tion. But the publication m 1985 of Mark 
Telly and Satish Jacob’s Amritsar, finally 
provided the evidence required to back 
up the speculation. Suddenly, Zail Singh 
began to seem less of a hamiless old 
retainer and more of a villain. It was the 
period following the Punjab accord, and 
the feeling had grown that the problem 
could have been solved much earlier, 
had Mrs (iandhi’s government been 
willing to do so. And Zail Singh, as home 
minister in the goveniment and an 
alleged patron of Bhindranwale, was 
singled out for much of the blame. 

I n the spring of 1986, Zai! Singh 
seemed a sad discredited figure. He 
had just over a year of his term left to 
complete 4nd there was no question of a 
second term. Rajiv Gandhi was riding 
high and his popularity was seemingly 
unassailable. The speculation about the 
Giani's links with Bhindranwale had 
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grown to the extent that people wen* 
now suggesting that hfe was still in touch 
with extremists—in fact, Congressfl) 
MP K. K. Tewan ev^n suggested that 
extremists had enjoyed Kashlrapali Bha- 
van’s hospitality. 

There w'as some residual sympathy 
lor Zail Singh because of the manner in 
which he was being humiliated, but to j 
the country at large, he still seemed at 
be<t an anachronism * a sad reminder of 
the damage that Indira (iandhi had done 
to India’s democratic institutions. There 
se(.iiu*d no wav in which he could ever 
h(>[)e to lecapture Iht* respect due to the 
ITesident of India. 

Perhaps, the most extraordinary poli¬ 
tical phtiiornenon ol the last few months 
IS that Zail Singh has pulled off the 
impossibh*. He is no longer the figure of 
fun-or even of pity - that he seemed a 
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year ago. Instead, he has turned into a 
full-fledged national figure, appearing on 
the covers ot national news magazines; 
and Ins every action is dissected by 
jKjIitical observers looking for some 
secret import. Hr* has managed the 
unthiilivable -actually refused to sign a 
Bill that has been passed by Parlia¬ 
ment and in the process, earned the 
respect and admiration of editorial wri¬ 
ters all over the country for his action. 

Kven more extraordinary; he has 
become a rallying point for Congress 
dissidents (many of them, the same 
people who pushed him around a year 
ago) and a symbol of hope for the 
opposition. This new clout has forced 
even the normally stubborn Rajiv Gandhi 
into paying attention to him and the 
Prime Minister now phones the Presi¬ 
dent regularly. And oddest of all, there 
is even speculation that Giani Zail Singh 
might manage to wangle a second term 
for himself! 


W hat accounts for this extraordinary 
turn of events? How has the Giani 
managed to so cleverly engineer a 
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I conH»back^ And what wiD hjs role be m 
the months ahead'' 

The reason that most people are 
surprised by ZaiJ Singh's change of 
fortune is because they have only too 
re^idtly accepted the media image of him i 
IS a slow witted bumpkin In fact, the 
(fiani IS an extremely astute politician 
Most of the country remembers only his 
bnef tenure at the home ministry dunng 
which he distinguished himself only by 
praising Hiller (Apparently he has 
finally revised his view of Nazi (lermany 
after visiting Auschwitz last year ) But 
his career in Punjab politic ^ offers much 
eMdence of his canniness and political 
acumen 

Despite not being a Jat Sikh, he 
worked slirewdly and assiduously to 
adv^ance his own prospects, rising to be 
vice-president of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PPCC) by Octo 
ber, 19b0 Unfortunately for him, he ran 
afoul of Pratap Singh Kairon, who 
dominated Punjab politics from 19*70 to 
1964 Kairon did everything possible to 
firush Zail Singh and only allowed him to 
be a minister for a bnef penod from 
March to November, 1962 Zau Singh 
tells friends now “Kairon was ^ 
powerful and was totally against me But 
ever he could not damage me in the long 
run" Finally, 2^il Sin^ won out when 
Kairon resigned as chief minister in June 
1964 but filled to succeed him as chief 
minister He hung on till November 1966 
when he became president of the 
PPCC During the penod of opposition 
rule in Punjab, he worked bel^d the 
scenes till the Congress won the March 
1972 elections to the state Assembly 
and Zail Singh became chief minister 

The Giani is fond of pointing out that 
he 18 one of the few politicians to have 
survived a full five-year term as chief 
minister of Punjab He managed this by 
manipulating internal party dissidence to 
his advantage and won even the respect 
of the opposition Says Harkishan Sing|i 
Suijeet^ a pohtburo member of the 
CPI(M) *He is the one Punjab chief 
minister who worked for the common 
man in the state and gave respect to 
freedom fighters He was a very ac¬ 
cessible chief minister “ 

Zail Singh's record as home mmister 
also reveals great slirewdtiebs. While 
his followers had lost out in the Puniab 
with the appointment of Darbara Sip^ 
as chief minister, Zail worked hard 

to firustrate Darbara and succeeded to a 
large extent. And when Mrs Gandhi let 
It be known that she was looking for a 
Sikh to be the next President, he 
effectively sidelined the claims of other 
Sikhs (mdudmg G,S.Dhillon and Swaran 
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President, the media forgot ill this and 
continued to portray him as a simple- 
minded buffoon. 

T he Giani played his cards well. 

7'hroughout 1985, when the PM's 
popularity was its peak, he refrained 
from objecting to any of the slights he 
says were inflicted on him then. But by 
early 1986, when the glitter had begun 
to fade, he launched a counter-offensive 
His appeal was simple: I am unimpor¬ 
tant. he would say, but the office of the 
President is all-important. In humiliating 
me, Rajiv is diminishing the highest 
office in the land. 

It was an appeal that could not fail. By 
portraying himself as a simple man 
trying hard to cope with his high office 
and grave responsibility, Zail Singh man¬ 
aged to contrast his own role with the 
Prime Minister—a spoilt young man 
who had got power too early. 

He tried another tack too. Realising 
that the single greatest allegation against 
him was that he had assisted in the nse 
of Bhindranwale, he offered point-by- 
point rebuttals of all the charges made 
by 'fully and Jacob. Even when it 
seemed that the charges were difficult to 
disprove, the Giani managed to make his 
explanations stick. For instance, he had 
said that he had never met Bhindran¬ 
wale. Tully and Jacob disproved this by 
publishing a picture of the (jiani with 
Bhindranwale. But, said the Giani, that 
was ataWiogceremony.'fhere were .W 
people present—n could hardly he 
claimed that he had met every one of 
them, 'fo this, 7ully and Jacob coun¬ 
tered that he had actually touched Bhin¬ 
dranwale's feet at the ceremony. Oh no, 
said the Giani. He had bowed before the 
Granth Saheb. It so happened that 
Bhindranwale was sitting behind the 
Granth Saheb. 

It was a fairly impressive effort parti¬ 
cularly because he backed it up by being 
pleasant to Tully and Jacob. Says Tully 
new, “He was very nice when we met." 
But what about the allegations. “Well," 
says Tully, “the point we mtide in our 
book was that he was not the only 
politician in Punjab whp hpef^-some con¬ 
tact with Bhindranwale." 

The Giani’s attempts at rpwrbishing 
his image were also a^ted by the 
virtual collapse of the Punjab accord. 
Whereas it had once seemed that the 
Punjab problem' could be solved easily if 
the Zail Singh-type politician was kept 
away, it now became clear that Punjab 
wds too complex for such simplistic 
judgments. 

But most of all, it was the Giani’s own 
accessibility that did the trick. When he 
was elected President, Khushwant 
Singh had predicted that Giani Zail Singh 


would be the most popular Prime Minis¬ 
ter India ever had. He has somewhat 
lived up to that expectation. He goes out 
of his way to nuet people, is never 
pompous or standoffish. I'hese days, 
when Rashtrapati Hhavan’s Mughal (har¬ 
den IS open to the public, he defies his 
securitymen and walks around, signing 
autographs and chatting to visitors. 

(jiven this friendly President, people 
find it diffK'ult to understand why the PM 
snubs him. 

W hat does the Prime Minister have 
against Zail Singh? What accounts 
for the manner in which he has been 
treated.^ So far. only Zail Singh’s role of 
the story has reached the press. But 
sources close to the Prime Minister 
have now given Sonday the other side. 

fliese sources say that Zail Singh only 
began to complain of mistreatment at the 
hands of the Prime Minister after the 
Punjab accord. According to them, the 
Giani realised then that Punjab had 
finally slipped from his clutches and 
tumed resentful. And yet, the F*nme 
Minister could not possibly have con¬ 
sulted Zail Singh on the Punjab. 'Phere 
still exist files, some in the PM’s office, 
and others with P.C. Alexander and 
Krishnaswamy Rao Saheb that contain 
notations in Indira (iandhi's own hand¬ 
writing, referring lo Zail Singh’s interfer¬ 
ence in Punjab politics during his tenure 
as home minister. According to these 
notations, Zail Singh worked from be¬ 
hind-the-scenes lo frustrate every 
negotiation with the Akalis. Each time an 
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agreemenf seemed near, he would 
approach the Akaiis and tell them tc lioid 
off insisting that he coM get them a 
better deal. His motive then was simply 
to frustrate Darbara Singh but he siio 
ceeded in worsening the Punjab 
problem. 

His links with the extremists are also 
documented by intelligence reports. 
'I'here is reason lo believe that the tpjMi 
the police suspect of having killed L^dit 
I Maken actually spent two nights at 
I Rashtrapati Bhavan. And there is a IpLof 
j evidence establishing his links with oftwer 
I extremists who, while they are not 
terrorists, belong to the most militant 
wing of Punjab politics. 

In the circumstances, ask these 
sources, can anyone blame the Prime 
Minister for not keeping Zail Singh 
infonned of matters of state? 

Z ail Singh’s performance as Presi¬ 
dent, say fnends of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, has also been near disastrous. His 
job requires liim to meet foreign digni¬ 
taries at state occasions and make Small 
talk with them. Instead, the GiapPhas 
either overstepped his role or been 
downright embarrassing. For instance, 
when he met General Ershad, the leader 
of Bangladesh, he suggested to hiiyi that 
his country needed a woman President. 
“What about Hasina," he asked. “Why 
don’t you make her President?"* An 
outraged Ershad had later to be mpilified 
by an embarrassed Rajiv Gandhi who 
told, “You know, our President has this 
unconventional sense of humour; you 
mustn’t take offence." 

Sometimes the Giani has overslj^p^d 
his role as ceremonial head of state. 
During a visit to Yugoslavia last year'^he 
informed the Yugoslavs that India 
wanted to improve' its relations with 
China and so, would tlie Yugoslavs like 
to be the middle-men? The surprised 
Yugoslavs were not sure how to respond 
to an offer that emanated from India’s 
highest official and considered taking it 
seriously. It required much effort by the 
minis^ of external affairs to sort out 
the situation later and to maintain the 
dignity of the President of India while 
distancing itself from his views. 

But, say friends of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, this is not why the President has 
been prevented from going abroad. He 
went last year, and wW go again in May 
to sbe nations. In lie hasjpever been 
stopped from going ^tbroad.' 'All his trips 
have been cleared, and his claims to the 
contrary are bogus. 

Moreover, he has consistently^ made 
life difficult for the govemme^ each 
time he travels. Before his last trip he 
insisted that he be accompany by a 
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Btfore his last trip, 


accompanied by a 
fuH'flemed cabinet 
minister. Tne PM pointed 
ootthatthePreshlentis 
usually accompanied by a 
minister of state.‘‘No,” 
said Zaii Singh, “men 
IHts^kasawaalhai" 




jEull-fledged ' fiunister. 'Hit' Trime 
Minister pom?*out to him thrit the i 
Presuleiit lioiallv rirc-ompdniecl hv a 
ministei of UiO “No.’' said Zail Sin^h. | 
“wrri kj suwnnl hm." 'I'iie [ 

Pnnii* Mifii'.fo] t vplaiijod that he had | 
I iiist rcshuftirj Ills cabinet and needed to | 

: f^ivr th(‘ irujiisUTN M)ine tinu‘ to familia- [ 

I ns<* tht'f])Strives with tlieir portfolios j 
I he/oie Pailiainent optMied. He could only | 
spate (iham Khan Cliaudliarv. “Abso- : 
liitely not/' said Zail Sin^di. “I want j 
sornebodv more suitable.’’ “In that | 
case,” said llu‘ Prinic^ Minister, “you can | 
have Shankaranand who I mij^ht be alile | 
lo spare." Zail Sin.ith a>?reed reluctantly i 
but no sooner liad Shankaranand : 
boardt‘d the aircraft than he be^an to j 
shout at him and ordered him to >to and j 
Sit at tlu* back. A shaken Shankaranand ! 
phoned Kajiv from the first hall and j 
asked if he could escape from the l 
President’s party and retiini to India. 
Aware that Zail Sm^h w^ould use this to 
launch a media campai>jn claiming that he 
had been slighted by the government, 
Rajiv asked Shankaranand t(j gnn and 
bear il. Not that Zail Singh appreciated 
this. On his return, he told Kajiv (iandhi 
bitteily, “Aap nc niujhc itni (hand im^in 
Ixihar hhc) dtya!" 

A ccording to fnends of the Prime 
Minister, Zail Singh has k^wered the 
prestige ol the Presidency, l)v misusing 
his office. In tlu^ beginning, they sav. he 
went from editor to editor, pouring out 
his tale of woe in the hope that he would 
embarrass the Prime Minister. Once he 
had been chastened by the pres.s, the 
Prime Minister was expected to begin 
consulting him on Punjab which, in any 
case, is the only subject that Zail Singh 
has any real interest in. 

Now that this ploy has failed. Zail 
Siitgh has gone one step liinhei. He has 
politicised Rashtrapati Bhavan by invit¬ 
ing every Opposition leader and Con¬ 
gress dissident he can think of. He holds 
out the hope to them that he may be able 
to use his constitutional powers on then- 
behalf and suggests tlial they can use 
him to hit at Rajiv, 'Phis, the Prime 
Minister has told his fnends. is the sum 
total of Zail Singh’s game. In fact, there 
is little he can do. He needs 130 
Congressd) MPs and the support of the 
entire (^position to win a second tenn. 
This is impossible, but Zail Singh keeps 
plodding away at it anyliow. 

Meanwhile, say the PM’s friends, he 
has attempted to embarrass the PM by 
witholding his assent to the Postal Bill. 
This IS a particularly cynical and transpa¬ 
rent move because this is, in essence, 
Zail Singh's bill! When he was home 
minister, he wanted an almost identical 
Bill passed, I'he communications minis* 


try said that the Bill was not necessary: 
the law ministry opposed it. But Zail 
Singh insisted on it. 

rhat he should now disown the bill 
and get sanctimonious about civil liber¬ 
ties says something about the man’s lack 
of sincerity, conclude the PM’s friends. ^ 

But. the PM has told his associates, 
what amazes him most is that the press 
has ignored Zail Singh’s politicking, has 
accepted his sincerity at face value, and 
has not objected to his attempts to 
transform Rashtrapati Bhavan into a den 
of intrigue. Even tlie President’s secret¬ 
ary, S. Vardan, it is said, has suggested 
to the PM’s office that he is divsillusioned 
by the politicisation of the Presidency 
and would like to resign. Why doesn’t 
the press also see through the Giani’s 
game? 

Whatever one makes of these allega- j 
tions, one question seems obvious: if 
Zail Singh has extremist links, has med¬ 
dled in Punjab jwlitics, and has ever 
afforded hospitality to Lalit Maken’s 
assassin, then shouldn’t the government 
have impeached him, rather than slight¬ 
ing him? 

That, say the Prime Minister’s associ¬ 
ates, has been the crucial dilemma. In 
the aftermath of Biuestar and the Delhi 
riots, and with matters in the Punjab at 
this volatile stage, can India afford to 
impeach its first Sikh President? Won't 
that do more damage tfian tolerating him 
for the rest of his term? 

Zail Singh, his detractors suggest, is 
aware that as a Sikh, he cannot be 


openly proceeded against and has mis¬ 
used this immunity. 

T he Zail Singh camp dismisses the 
allegations. It pooh-poohs stories of 
extremist links and is particularly in¬ 
censed by suggestions that Lalit 
Maken’s killer stayed at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. “No outsider stays in the Rash¬ 
trapati Bhavan building," says an aide of 
the President’s. "Recently a friend of 
Gianiji’s family who is a Bntish citizen 
wanted to stay here but we refused. We 
are that carelul about who stays at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. ’’ It denies also that 
Zail Singh shouted at B. Shankaranand 
during his foreign trip and says that 
while the minister did have problems in 
finding a suitable seat in the plane for 
himself, this was a matter between him 
and the ministry of external affairs 
As for the specific allegations about 
Zail Singh’s blunders with foreign digni¬ 
taries, it has an explanation. According 
to the Zail Singh camp, General Ershad 
began explaining the internal politics of 
Bangladesh to the President. It was 
when he spoke about Hasina Wazed that 
the Giani suggested a compromise was 
possible; perhaps she could be Presi¬ 
dent. Similarly, it claims that the story 
about the Yugoslavs and the Chinese has 
also been wrenched out of context. 
Apparently, the Yugoslavs spoke about 
their problems with Greece over Mace¬ 
donia. In turn, the Giani spoke about 
India’s desire to improve its relations 
with its neighbours, incl uding China. At 
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ZaH Singh hat sometimes 
overstepped Ms role as 
ceremomai head of state. 
During Ms YiwoSlavia visit, 
he informed me Yugoslavs 
that India wanted to 
inwrove its relations with 
CMnaandsOfWoiddthe 
Yii^ioslavsliketobethe 
niiddle*men? 






see me, I cannot infuse/' But why this 
particuiar penchant for the Pranab 
Mukheijees and the Gundu Raos? Say 
liis friends: “Is it his fault if only these 
people call on him? Ask the PM why 
Confess MPs are discouraged from 
visiting? him?” 

Certainly, he is makinj? every attempt 
to keep in touch with his old associates. 
Oij 8 KebruaiT. he went to K.K. Uha- 
wan's house to attend the wedding of 
Dhawan's niece. Dhawan had invited 
VKr~Presidt?nt K. Venkataranian, home 
minist(*i Put a Singh and many senior 
members of the cabinet l)iit Zail Singh 
was the only important person to turn 
up. His explanation is that as Dhawan 
had personally deijv(*red the invitation to 
him, he could not lum it down. 

He is also getting tougher with the 
government on little things. Now, he has 
complained about tlie speech he has to 
make to Parliament at the start of the 
budget session, 'rradilionally the speech 
is written by the calvmet and the Ibesi- 
dent, as head of state, merely reads it 
out. But the (iiani has objected to the 
praise it contains of Surjit Singh Barnala. 
Praising Baniala, he says, goes against 


his second meeting with the Yugoslav 
President, the Giani was asked if India 
would like Yugoslavia to mediate and he 
specifically turned down the offer. 

The (iiani’s camp concedes that the 
PM has okayed a foreign tnp in May but 
says that nothing has been finalised yet. 

W hat happens now? The Giani is 
deteiTnined to not leave Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan without at least making a 
symbolic :^esture. The Postal Bill 
seemed perfect for such a gesture. It is 
an illiberal piece of legislation that has 
been widely condemned. The goveni- 
ment’s response has been to assure the 
President that the rules framed accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Act will take 
into account his objections. This, says 
the Giani, is not enough. Even if he 
accepts the government’s assurance at 
face value, what happens in the future? 
The next government may well frame 
new rules. Further, the Act vests pow¬ 
ers in state governments. Can Rajiv's 
government provide assurances on be¬ 
half of all the non-Congress(I) states as 
well? 

He is unmoved by the revelation that 
he wanted to get a similar Bill passed 
during his tenure at the home ministry. 
He has given his own rationale to hiis 
friends. “Right when I was elected," he 
says, “I told Indiraji that from now on, I 
was the ^ardian of the Constitution and 
that would be supreme. In our system, 
the leader of the m^ority pity in 
Parliament is the Prinie Minister. \^t 


does this mean? If out of 544 MPs one | 
party has 272, then it is the majonty | 
party. To become PM, one has to have a | 
majority among these 272, so all one 
needs is the support of 137 MPs. On the | 
other hand, the FTesident is elected by I 
both Houses of Parliament and all the ' 
state legislatures. In niy case, I got the 
votes of all Congress members and a lot 
of the Opposition." 

Simply put, this amounts to saying ; 
that he considers President to be the | 
ultimate authority in our democratic 
-set-up. Therefore, he feels, that his role 
now cannot be compared to what it was 
in 1980. I'hen, as home minister, he had 
no particular obligation to safeguard civil 
liberties; his primary concern was with 
maintaining law and order. Thus, he 
must act differently as Piesident. 

Tliis may or may not be a convincing 
explanation but he’s sticking to it. He is 
insisting also on seeing the report of the 
Thakkar Commission, which has been 
denied to him. The reasoning is simple: 
when the Ordinance allowing the gov- | 
emment not to publish reports of com¬ 
missions of enquiry was promulgated he 
was assured it would not be misused. 
Well, now, he says, how^ can he tell if it 
is not being misused till he sees the 
report that has been suppressed? 

He has a similar justiheauon for the 
meetings with opposition leaders and 
dissidents that the PM finds objection¬ 
able. “I am," he has told his friends, “the 
President of India, not of the Confess 
party. If members of Parliament wish to 


one of the tenets of the Ciinstitution: 
secularism. Barnala leads a religious 
party and a President committed to 
protecting a secular Constitution cannot 
possibly endorse him. 

More such objections should follow 
over the next few months. But v,^hat it 
will all amount to remains to be seen. 
Should the Congiess(l) split, then Zail 
Singh stands to gain inmeasurably. Once 
the PM loses his majonty in tlie House, 
the President could choose the next 
l*rinie Minister and perhaps end up 
getting elected for a second lenn. But 
this is not a distinct possibility at the 
moment. 

Even if this doesn't happen, tlie Giani 
could do a lot of damage before he 
departs and succeed in further knocking 
the PM’s populanty. No doubt, the PM 
is aware of this. And there are signs that 
there vnll be a counter-attack. Already, 
the g(wemrnent is telling journalists 
what its real objections to Zail Singh 
are—something it has refrained from 
doing over the last few months. The 
deliberate leak of Zail Singh's own draft 
of the Postal Bill is the first major move 
in this counter-offensive. More is certain 
to follow. 

If neither side backs down, then the 
last few months of the Zail Singh Pres¬ 
idency may well go down as the stor¬ 
miest peri^ in the history of the Indian 
Constitution and its institutions. 
VlrS«nghvi«f t diWtMSarlii//M#irOg^ 
Colour photographs: Kamal Sahai/Sankaldn 
Black-and-white photographs: T.S.Ashok 
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Chakma boy thot by Bangladosh armyman In Chittagong Hill Tracts: bubbling cauldron 

Terrorists IN THE HILLS 


lie former American national | 
security advisor Zbigniew i 
Brzeiizskihad described the ; 
Chittagong Hill 1 racts (CHT) j 
region as “the beginning of the I 
arc of instability in South-East Asia’'. 
The CHI’ is id^ al terrain for insurgency. 
For well over a decade now Shanti 
Bahini guerrillas (the outfit of the Chak- 
mas) have been fighting Dhaka’s troops 
in the jungles. The near-impenetrable 
jungles have, in turn, provided sanctuary 
to anti-Indian forces like the Mizo 


The 13,000sq.km, stretch of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in 
Bangladesh has become the 
rendezvous of Pakistani 
agents, Sikh terrorists and 
anti’Indian rebel groups 


National Front (MNF) and the Tribal 
National Volunteers (TNV) of Tripura. 

The CHT. naturally, is a sore point 
with bordering, nations. While Bang¬ 
ladesh views the instability in the CHT 
as a “worthy bargaining deterrant” to 
neutralise alleged Indian support to the 
Shanti Bahini guerrillas, for China, the 
area is one in which a “low-cost offen¬ 
sive posture” can take place pinning 
down Indian security forces in the north¬ 
east away from the Sino-Indian border, 
in a protracted conflict. 






casiUKt 
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Yet, what is of greater 
concern is the growing 
Pakistani presence in the 
fringes of CHT's northern 
Khagracherri district which 
has been tunied into a bloody 
killing field by the warring 
Bahini guerrillas and Bang¬ 
ladesh soldiers. One does 
not need to go far to seek 
Pakistan's interest in the 
area: a continued imbroglio in 
the north-east would ensure 
an obstacle in India’s effort to 
solve the Punjab problem and 
other outstanding border 
issues. Besides, it would 
ntake it difficult to redeploy 
Indian Army units from the 
eastern sector to the west¬ 
ern front. The Hill Tracts, 
naturally, are fast becoming 
India's Achilles Heel and 
Brzenzski may well be 
proved right. 

In a way, history is repeat¬ 
ing itself in the “arc of insta¬ 
bility” in the north-east. 

Pakistanis from erstwhile 
East Pakistan’s Chittagong- 
Sylhet stretch had provided 
substantial help to the Naga 
rebels and lat«r the Mizo guerrillas. 
With the MNF bidding farewell to aims 
and the reported moves of the Naga 
underground leadership trying to open a 
peace dialogue with New Delhi, Pakistan 
has turned its attention to the CHT to 
sustain the “destabilisation move”. 

Pakistani intelligence operatives have 
started moving into the CHT under 
cover of various training arrangements 
with the Bangladesh Axmy. The first 
Special Services Group (SSG) contin¬ 
gent toured the CHT extensively in 
November 1985. Led by one Major 
Abdullah Khan Rizvi (perhaps, a code 
name) the group set up links with the 


The Special Task 
Fores of 
Shsnti Bahini 




20-odd Indian Army deserters and Kha- 
listani militants who had slipped into 
Bangladesh in the wake of Operation 
Bluestar and the November 1984 riots. 
A transit camp for the Khalistanis was 
set up at Khagracherri district's Brigade 
Command Headquarters with one Sub- 
edar Balbir Singh being made the 
‘Liaison Unit Commander' of the ‘Khalis- 
tan Commando Force.’ This unit then 
started developing ties with the TNV. A 
“Khalistani officer” was also present 
dunng the third ‘Free Tripura Day' 
celebrations at the 'I'NV ‘capital’ Sing- 
lung on 1 February, 1986. 'I'he MNF 
tactical headquarle*rs delegation which 
subsequently surrendered in Mizoram, 
was also present during the occasion. 

Since then the SSG officers have been 
in and out of the CHT exploring possibili¬ 
ties of an anti-lndia gang-up. Reports 
suggest that the SS(i operatives did not 
click well with the former Bangladesh 
Chittagong area CiOC, Major-general 
Nuruddin Khan, who was trying to open 
peace dialogues with the Shanti Bahini’s 
official faction and he had, in fact, 
organised the surrender of 233 rebels of 
the Priti faction of the Bahini. Dhaka, 
however, did not want the peace talks to 
continue and so Khan was uncere¬ 
moniously replaced by Maj-General 
M.A. Samaad, an Ershad-loyalist. 

Maj-General Samaad hit it off with the 
Pakistanis. Result: eight SSG and Pakis- 
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Membttrs of the PrItI faction of the ShantI BahinI guerrillaa laying down arms 


tani niilitan inlelh^ciice and sabotage 
ejeper-^ wert' posted to the School of 
Juiijijlt Wailciie <it Mahalchern in the 
CHI mjurn mHb Incidentallv, the vSS(J 
chief lirif^adier 1 ariq Anwar Mohammed 
had Visited Dhaka in May 1986 during 
the Bangladesh National Assembly polls 

T here are main moic instances of die 
growing relationship between the 
SSCi, the Bangladesh amiv and Sikh 
teironsts 

• SS(i s Majoi Miiiahid and some other 
SSG operative^ are curiently attached 
to the Spenal Task Brigade deployed in 
the embattk'd Khagracherii distnct of 

cm 

• Some Punjabi spe<iking SSG officers 
are camping 'v^ith the low pnifile ‘Khalis- 
tani Liaison u iil as “advisors’ 

• Recently, a few tc iiousts and at least 
two Pakistani intelligence ofliceis ai- 
nved via Cox’s ba/ar in Chittagong, 
Bangladesh, with a letter lor the FNV 
chief B K Hiangkhawl thanking him toi 
the “recognition extended to the Khalis 
tani govei ninent“ based in London As a 
token of gratitude, the “Khalist<in gov¬ 
ernment” is said to have sent some 
“instructors” for use bv the ‘Tree 
Tnpura (government ’ 

What IS more intnguing, however, is 
the role played by the Pakistani agents in 
propping up the Tribal National Volun 
teer (TNV) guerillas of Tnpura Some of 
the so-called Khahstani “instnictois” are 
actually turban-weanng Pakistani ex¬ 
perts out to tram TNV recruits in 
guen ilia warfare and sabotage. The 
Pakistanis have already supplied large 
cluantilies of ammuiution and Chuiese 
w'eapons to the TNV guemllas. Spent 
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cartridges with Pakistan Ordnance Fac¬ 
tory (POF) markings were, m fact, 
recently recovered in vanous parts of 
Tnpura after the 1NV raids on non- 
tnbal populations 

The TNV duel B K Hrangkhawl, 
who IS now being shadowed by the 



llw Mm of fonning a eoonKiiiti^ 
body hM been raoeivad' 
onthuiiisticallybytliaNSCN 
wpranio T.H. MiiiiMi who has 
boon trying to bring olhar label 
nwvaiiianto of too norllMatt 
under ito‘ravobilionaiy binnar' 


The PsMitani aganb have abo 
givan Hrangkhawl the guMaiiM to 
oiganiiaa‘^coonlnsliQnbody”of 
olbargiianiagnwpi 



Bangladesh Military InteUigence (FlU), 
met the Pakistani officers on 28 July last 
year at Dighinala Cantonment and dis¬ 
cussed measures for stepping up m- 
surgency The Pakistani agents have 
also given Hrangkhawl the guidelines to 
organise a “coordination body” of other 
guerrilla groups m the north-east. 

The idea of forming a coordination 
body has been received enthusiastically 
by the National Sociabst Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN) supremo T H. 
Muivah who has been trying to bnng 
other rebel movements of the north-east 
under its "revolutionary banner” with 
implicit (ontrol This is obviously meant 
to supplement the Manipur-Tripura- 
Nagaland Consolidation (MTNC) which 
was formed in July 1986 with the NSCN 
“foreign secretary” Angelus Shimray as 
convenor, a NSCN "colonel” as military 
advisor and two representatives of*the 
TNV and the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) of Manipur The MTNC has now 
been enlarged to M'J NAC (A for Assam? 
with the induction of the United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Assam (ULFA) members m 
the body This conglomeration of seces¬ 
sionist groups which can create con¬ 
tinuing instability in the region, is ex¬ 
pected to meet twice a year to "coordin¬ 
ate our liberation efforts from the Indian 
colonialists” 

With the situation m the north Burma 
border rendered uncertain by sustained 
secunty operations against rebels by 
Rangoon's elite mountam divisions and 
the reported efforts of an NSCN faction 
to mitiate a peace dialogue with New 
Delhi, the scene of the most dangerous 
anti-lndian regrouping now has shifted to 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts where the 
first major meetmg ol the MTNAC was j 
held m the end of February. Within the 
dark, dangerous confines of the hilly 
forests of the CHT will be decided the 
future of India's troubled north-eastern 
border. 

Highly-placed officials in the Indian 
army do not rule out the possibility of 
Pakistan-'sponsored flare-ups m the re¬ 
gion especially m view of the Indo-Pak 
tension on the western border. With 
Pakistan making a dramatic comeback to 
Its erstwhile eastern temtorv it has to 
be seen whether Bangladesh will be 
allowed to iron out the CHT problems 
with India. As China has already secured 
a toe-hold ip the region throu^ Maoist 
rebel groups, Pakistan’s eagerness to 
intrude into regions where they have no 
right to, IS obvious. The longer the 
north-eastern cauldron of rebel groups 
guerillas and foreign armymen continues 
to boil, the greater the danger to India’s 
secunty, 

SuWr Bhaumik/Agawiili 
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The BESSINNING OF THE END? 


The Lok Dal faces Its worst-ever crisis as A^t Singh falls out with hts father’s followers 


O n 14 Febniaiy, at a meeting 
of the Lok I)al parhamen 
tary board at Sohna in 
Haryana, a maioi split was 
averted in the party when 
the board formally accepted the expul 
Sion of Mulayam Singh Yadav as leader 
of the Lok Dal in the Uttar Pradesh 
Assembly and decided to replace the 
state party chief, Ram Naresh Kush- 
waha For Ajit Singh, the Lok Dal 
general secretary, it was a ‘first lound 
victory'' A reconciliation took place 
between Devi Lai. former Haryana CM 
and the man believed to be backing 
Yadav, and Ajit Singh Lai dropped the 
show cause notice he had issued against 
Singh, wherein he had accused the 
Chaudharys son of collaborating with 
the Congress(I) and “working against 
the party’s interest’ 

A|it Singh with hit party workart a show of 
solidarity^ (intat) Mulayam Singh Yadav 


MkAyiffl SInak Yadw hid 
attoggemMdiwHhthe 
ChawHiiry’i ion ever since Iw 
engines the removal of 
Raiendn Sbigh, an Ajit Singh 
intnege, hwi mepost of sMe 
paly iNosMent in UP and got hhn 
replacod by Ns own man, Ram 
Naresh Kushwahi 


1 he board's deusion virtually acknow* 
ledged Singh as the most powerful 
leader of the party It deaded to send 
Nathuram Miidha of Rajasthan as central 
observer to elect a new leader in place of 
Yadav before the Budget session of the 
UP Assembly begins It was also made 
deal tliat Yad<iv would not be contesting 
the election unless he was unanimously 
elected—chances of which were re¬ 
mote The meeting was presided over 
by the working president of the Lok Dal, 
11 N Hahuguna who was virtually lifted 
from his l>ed in Delhi's Ram Manohar 
lx)hia hospital to salvage the situation, 
and attended by Karpoon Thakur, 
Nathuram Mirdha Sharad Yadav, Viren^ 
dia Varma Kurnbharam Arva and Devi 
lal Notable absentees were Charan 
Singh, the I ok Dal leader, Ajit Singh and 
Salya Prakadi M.ilaviya— the last two in 
proles! 

Ihe meeting also accepted Devi Lai's 
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resignation from » post of convenor of 
the party's dr !plinary committee, 
thereby re^l^)^a major bottleneck. 

has been k") * m carte blanche powers 
to select candidates for the forthcoming 
elections in JJaryana. It now seems clear 
that the action taken against the compu¬ 
ter cngineer-tumed-politician will not be 
revived till the elections in Haryana are 
over. 

\'adav and Singh have been at logger- 
heads ever since the former had en¬ 
gineered the removal of Rajendra Singh, 
an Ajit Singh protege, from the post of 


state party president in UP and got him 
replaced by his own man, Ram Naresh 
Kushwaha. In fact, Yadav, Karpoori 
Thakur and Devi Lai did not want Ajit 
Singh to come into politics in the first 
place, since they feared that he would 
become a rallying point for the younger 
people in the party. But then the fact 
was that the entiy of an educated, 
sophisticated leader came as a godsend 
to the Lok Dal's rank and file, which 
consisted largely of illiterates. 

Despite Singhs charisma, the fact 
remains that there is an almost un¬ 


bridgeable gap between those who have 
accepted, and refuse to accept, the 
leadership of the US-trained engineer, 
who “cannot understand the technology 
of votes" or the “idiom of Jat-backward 
caste unity"—tenets his father so 
vociferously championed, instead, he is 
being accused by his own partymen of 
collaborating with the Congress(I). Will 
the party survive? 

The voice of defiance is loud and 
clear. “The Lok Dal will remain as united 
as ever, and the Congress will not 
succeed in its nefarious game," said a 
very sick, but steadfast Hemvati Nandan 
Bahuguna, who is convalescing at Ram 
Manohar Lohia Hospital after his recent 
attack of herpes. Asked if it was true 
that the Haryana elections had been put 
off because “Congress(I) agents" in the 
parly had not yet been able to engineer a 
split, he simply answered: “The people 
of Haryana are too wise to fall into a 
trap." The postponement of the elec¬ 
tions had agitated members of the Lok 
Dal. Said a Lok Dal leader who did not 
wish to be named: “Come what may, we 
will not allow this party to be taken over 
by Congress agents, election or no 
election." 

But events in Uttar Pradesh—the 
state where the Lok Dal is strongest— 
were already overtaking the party. De¬ 
spite H.N. Bahuguna's efforts to pre¬ 
vent a showdown between Ajit Singh 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav, 46 of the 
party’s 83 MLAs met in Lucknow on 9 
February and expressed their lack of 
confidence in the leadership of Yadav in 
the presence of the speaker of the 
Assembly, Niaz Hasan. “For us Mr Ajit 
Singh is the one and only member of the 
party high command,” they declared, 
“and we will elect a new leader in place 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav.” 'Die legisla¬ 
tors called Mulayam Singh Yadav a 
“Congress(l) agent" known for “his 
friendship with UP chief minister V.P 
Singh". Yadav himself was upset by the 
developments: he said that the meeting 
was illegal as Mr Bahuguna had himself 
termed it unauthorised and also warned 
those legislators against holding it. He 
also alleged that 22 party legislators had 
been “forcibly detained" by Ajit Singh’s 
men in Basti. 

The Lucknow meeting of pro-Ajit 
Singh MLAs came close on the heels of 
the show cause notice served on Ajit 
Singh by Devi Lai on 5 February as a 
result of the former's “anti-party activi¬ 
ties” and because he was “hobnobbing 
with Congress(I) leaders and working 
against party interests". Ajit Singh and 
his closest supporters in the party— 
general secretaries Rashid Masood and 
S.P. Malaviya—told a group of press- 


*Has anyone checked whether 
I MET Rajiv Gandhi?' 

Ajit Singh denies having any truck with the Congress(l) 

Svnday: Why did fi split occur in the party in VP? 

Ajit Singh: The fight in the Lok Dal is confined to UP. The Lok Dal dissidents 
there are feeding more stories about the party to the press than the Congress(I). 
Now there is the show cause notice to me from Devi Lai. K.C. Tyagi and Sharad 
Yadav had misled Devi Lai about roe. As for the dissidents in UP, I have been told 
that both Mulayam Singh and (Ram Naresh) Kushwaha have travelled to different 
parts of UP on the CM’s i^ane. 

How many people signed the memorandum demanding Mulayam 
Singh’s ouster? 

About 40-45 of those who had signed the memorandum against Mulayam Singh 
Yadav in Lucknow were present at my press conference in the Lok Dal office in 
Lucknow on 5 February. We are now demanding that H.N. Bahuguna should take 
a decision on initiating disciplinary action against Devi Lai (for serving me a show 
rause notice). R.N. Kushwaha has quit. But his signature has not yet been 
forwarded to the working president. 

Why were you issued a show cause notice suddenly by Devi Lai? 

He was probably misled and persuaded that the MLAs putting their signatures 
to the memorandum may be cowed down (intimidated) by me. There was no 
investigation of this charge. 

But Devi Lai had also sent a letter to Kushwaha asking for his 
resignation. 

Yes, at that time he had consulted Bahuguna at least... But this show cause 
notice from him came as a complete surprise. I only got to know about it from 
pressmen. Some journalists gave me a copy of the letter. I certainly hope that 
Bahuguna will take necessary action, though he hasn’t replied to any of my 
letters. 

But the dissidents—Shared Yadav, etc—accuse you of collaborating 
with the Congressd) and business magnates to break up the party. 

In every meeting 1 have said tjiat Rajiv Gandhi is encouraging corruption. Has 
anyone checked whether I met Rajiv (.andhi or other Congressd) leaders? 

It had been decided to hold organisational elections in the Lok Dal but 
you were the only person to oppose the idea. The excuse you gave was 
that it would harm the pariy’s electoral prospects in Haryana. Sow that 
elections sure not being held in that state, why are you in favour of 
replacing the president tdthe UP unit? Why not maintain the status 
quo? 

First, it was decided to hold .elections in Haryana in November. Then it was 
postponed to March. So it waji decided not to hold the organisational elections. 
That was the view of Devi Lal ^so. What tan we do if some members decided to 
go to the press? Kushwaha's loftg letter to me was released to the press violating 
specific directives from Bahuguna. 

Is there any tension bewmbn you and Bahuguna? 

No, none at alL Even if welNive my differences,, there is never any tension. 
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“Our family album 
will be enriched with this 
masterpiece of regal 
elegance” 

"When I look at our old family 
portraits, my parents resplendent 
in heavy brocade and exquisite silk, 
it brings back memories of happy 
days gone by. Which is why I chose 
Gwalior Suiting for this formal 
portrait. I knew that its subtle grace 


and exquisite weave would give the 
picture that timeless touch of regal 
elegance.” 
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men on 7 Febi*uary that they now 
intended to ask H,N. Hahii^juna to *‘take 
disciplinary action a^^ainst Devi LaK’ 
“The main problem in the party/' said 
a dissident leader rather sourly, ‘‘is, 
ironically, the family of Chaudhary Char- 
•an Singh. While the old man lies in bed 
each of his offspring—liis five daughters 
and one son-is trying to ttrab a share of 
power. 'I'he same is true with his wife 
Gayatri Devi too. The Chaudhary’s 
house at 12 Tughlak Road has become a 
hotbed of intrigue." Among the bidders 
for power is Dr Sw'aroop Singli, a fonner 
pro-vice chancellor of l)ellu University, 
who is related to the family, and a 
frequent visitor to the Chaudharv’s 
house. The leader added, as proof ol Dr 
Singh's record of disloyalty, that in 1982. 
when the Lok Dal got a majority in the 
Haryana election. Dr Singh “gave nine 
tickets to Hansi Lai and crossed over to 
the Congressd), even when he was 
president ot the state unit ot the Lok 
Dal". 'Hie dissident leader also alleged 
that a large amount of money which had 
been collected in the name of the party 
had not been accounted for by Ajit 
Singh. “It is as though the whole party 
were on one side and the Chaudhary’s 
family on the other. 'I'he division is 
bet'oming clearer every day." 

Hut Ajit Singh does command the 
support of considerable sections of the 
party, and is trying hard to consolidate 
his position bv worsting his nvals in 
Uttar Pradesh, which is tlie main bat¬ 
tleground of the power struggle in the 
party. He even arranged to ciiciilale a 
memorandum demanding the removal of 
the backward caste leader, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, from the leadership of the 
Lok Dal Legislature Party. 

T he Lok Dal general secretary fired 
his salvo from Delhi. Just when 
Yadav and his men thought they had got 
the upper hand, both Ram Naresh Kush- 
waha, well known for his anti-Ajit Singh 
stance and the chief of the Yuva Lok Dal 
in UP, Lalji Verma, were served notices 
by the chief of the party’s disciplinary 
committee, Devi Lai, and the chief of the 
National Yuva Lok Dal, Dr Chandra 
Bhanu. Verma, Kushwaha and Yadav 
rushed to Delhi—only to find that de 
spite an assurance of backing from 
central leadeis of the parly, two party 
general secretaries, Satya Prakash 
Malaviya and Rashid Masood, had both 
changed their tune and started support¬ 
ing Ajit Singh. But Yadav, who still 
commands a majority in the state unit of 
the party, remained undaunted. 

Ajit Singh had visited Lucknow on 5 
February to mobilise support for the 
signature drive against Yadav and Ku^h- 



Devi Ul dropped the show cause 
notice he had issued a^st AjH 
Singh, wherein he had accused 
the Chaudhary’s ton of 
collaborating with the 
Congressd) and "working against 
the party’s interest” 


waha. Legislators said they had been 
sent telegrams, asking them to be 
present in Lucknow on 5 Februar)'. 
when they would be asked to sign the 
memorandum seeking the removal ol 
Yadav and Kushwaha. Initially, of the 
party’s 8vJ legislators only 25 signed. 
Pandemonium broke loose when Ajit 
Singh arrived at the party office in 
Lucknow that day to address a news 
conference. He told the press that he 
had “received complainls" from many 
legislators agairist Yadav and Kushwaha 
and the party had every nght to “elect or j 
throw out their leaders". The battle 
between Yadav—who has a strong sup* 
port base in westeni Ul^ -and the son of 
Chaudhary Charan Singh ended with the 
latter’s supporters swelling from 25 to 
51. Mulayam Singh lost recognition as 
leader of the opposition in the UP 
Assembly. 

“We are lying low because the 
Haryana elections are round the comer, 
and we do not want to heighten the 
differences in the party. That will only 
help the Congressd),’’ remarked a 
prominent Lok Dal leader. He alleged 
that Ajit Singh had met Rajiv Gandhi 
twice, kept in close touch with the 
owners of Shriram Textiles, Vinay Bhar¬ 
at Ram and Siddhartha Ram, and that he 
also met Ar]un Singh, K. Natwar Singh 
and other senior Congressd) leaders 
regularly. “A move is afoot to divide the 
L(>k Dal, and pave the way for a 
Congress(l) victory in the Haryana elec¬ 
tions. If elections have been stalled in 
Haryana, it is only because the Congres¬ 
sd) has not yet succeeded in this design. 

But it seems certain that one of the 
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main aims of Ajit Singh and his suppoi 
lers in the party is to sideline, if not 
eliminate, powerful leader^ like 
Mulay.’un Smgh \adav, an influcMitial Aim 
leader of western UP, Sharad Yadav, 
Ram Naresh Kushwaha, an important 
Koin leader, and others. 

Several leaders point out that in 1986 
the Lok Dal working (ommittee had 
taken a decision to liokl organisational 
elections in the party. Almost all the 
members of tlu* high command including 
Hahuguna, Karpoon Thakiir, Devi Lai, 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. Shaiad Yadav, 
Mir Qasim, Nathuram Mirdha, Raghu- 
vansh Singh, fulsi Singh and S. P Mala¬ 
viya had suppiJrted the proposal. Apt 
Singh, however, had op[>osed it o\\ tht* 
giound that ihi' Har\.jn<i elections wert* 
appr(>athing. and .in> elt'ction t('. party 
posts would onK cieate more differ¬ 
ences, which wtiuld go ag.misl the 
I partv's ek^ctoral piospects. “At that 
I point ol lime vvt‘ him at Ins word/’ 

I said a dissideni leade. “Wo thought he 
had a point Hut now attor stalling the 
organisational elections, he is trying to 
remove Ram Naresh Kushwaha." 

While th(^ (iiflerences in the (xmtral 
leadership ol the party hav(' not yet 
come to tile lore, the ilissidents in Uttar 
Pradesh are pri'panng tor an all out 
struggle on tla' gueslioii ot Ajit Singh’s 
leadership. Ram Natt'sh Kushw^aha has 
already written a long It^ttei to the 
Chaudhary's scar, making allegations 
against him, flu* ltd ter (copies ol which 
have also been tirculati^d among other 
I leaders) details Ikav Ajit Isingh had 
I allegedly tmbt'z/ltMl Ks 7 lakhs from 
party cofleis, ont* jeep, aiitl had failed to 
hand ovei lunds to the state unils to pay 
tor iheir expenses, li also allegt‘s that 
for four moiUiis, siru e he joined the 
parly, Ajit vSingli lias been i ampaigning 
against Kushwaha, and has iievei con¬ 
sulted the state parly pn^sident or 
distncl committee^ about his program 
rnes in Uttar Pradesh. 

Reacting to tht* charge tliat tht‘ Con¬ 
gressd) was tr>nng to divide the party 
Ajit Singh told this c(;n espondent. “'{'he 
base of the Lok Dal will always remain in¬ 
tact whatever the name w’e assume, 
whether it be the HLD or the Lok Dal («* 
anything elsr.*. fhe Haryana ele( tion.s 
had been stalled, he added, because “the 
person there, Hansi Lai, has been trying 
his best to stall them foi as long as he 
can: one month, two months, four 
months... he knows he will not win/’ As 
for the infighting in the parly and the 
signature campaign against Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, he said, a lew’ hours after 
he had returned from Luckne^w: “The 
quarrels are a nomial thing." 
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Laldanga talking to votara outalda a polling booth in Alzawl 
MIZORAM 


V 

A 


ALDENGA MAKES IT 


r/ie Mizo National Front wins Assembly elections 


A S l()ucl'>p<‘:ikers blared out the 
last oi the poll results simul- 
taiu‘ously Irom the J 5-odd 
announcement centres on 18 
Februatv, Aizawl, the capital of Mizoi- 
am, turned ecit^ lU with joy. Dressed in 
their lolouiiul traditional attire, groups 
of Mi/o youths went round the pictures¬ 
que hill town, singing and dancing in 
delight 'I'liey had eagerly watted for the 
day when the Mi/o National hront 
(MNF), the symbol of their struggle and 
aspnations. would acquire power 
through a dt inoc rain method elections. 
The dit‘haid giienillas ot the MNF had 
giv('n up then lilt* in the jungles and bid 
farewell to aims attei Prime Minister 
Raiiv Cianclhi signed <in aciord wMth the 
erstwhile rebel outtil last June, bnnging 
to an end two deiades of insurgency in 
Mi/oiam The MNF got an absolute 
majonty, seaiiing 2 1 seats in a House ot 
4ii members, while the Longress(l), the 
MNF's ally in the coalition government 
which ruled tor six months prior to the 
electuwis. bagged only l.'f seats. 

Hut what was ot greatest jov for the 
Mizos was the victory of Laldenga. 
affectionately called Mual-Za-Vata (the 
man who has crossed a hundred moun¬ 
tains) by his countless admirers. The 
50-vear-old bat tie-weary leader oi the 
MNF had almost single-handedly guided 
the destiny ot the Mi/os for mor e than 
two decades and it was he who had 
forced the Centre to an agreement that 
ensured that the Mizos would be the 
masters ot then own destiny. 

Even so, doubts had persisted 
whether Laldenga would be able to steer , 
the MNF to a victory at the hustings, | 


overcoming the most determined cam¬ 
paign of the Congressf Dand the Peoples 
Conference. A leader who had been 
away from his countrymen for the better 
part of his life, would not be able to 
influence the voters, argued the MNF 
chiefs detractors. Others maintained 
that fighting an election was not the 
same as fighting a bush war But the 
MNF sympathise!s and cadres nevei 
lost heart. Laldenga's charisma would 
carry them through, they believed. 

C'anie the day of reckoning: 16 Febru- 


TT” n Mizoram (area: 

21,081 sq. km; 
\ m population: 

I jP 4,93,757) became 

\ ^ the 23rd state of 

the Indian Union on 

—- ^. 20 February, 1987. 

The Lushai Hills, as the area was 
previously known, was annexed by 
the British in 1891. The territory 
became a part of India as the Lushai 
Hills Distnet in 1898. The strategi¬ 
cally important region, which has a 
1 ,100-km long international border 
with Burma in the east and south and 
Bangladesh m the west, became a 
separate district of Assam under the 
State Reorganisation Act of 1971. 
The predominantly Christian region 
was chnstened Mizoram (meaning 
the land of the highlanders) and 
raised to the status of a Union 
Territory on 21 January, 1972. 


ary. Braving the mommg chill, the 
people of Mizoram made a beeline for 
the polling booths. Strangely, the turn¬ 
out of voters was lower than in 1984, 
which led to speculations that perhaps 
the MNF had failed to mobilise the 
electorate. 

All doubts were set to rest when the 
results were announced. Laldenga and 
his parly had come out with flying 
colours while the Congress(I) led by 
Lalthanhawla, a former CM and deputy 
to Laldenga in the coalition ministry, 
could manage to win in only 13 consti¬ 
tuencies. And on 20 February, in front of 
a mammoth crowd, Laldenga was sworn 
in as chief minister. There was cause for 
further celebration for the Mizos: Mizor¬ 
am a Union Territory, became the 23rd 
state of India just betore the MNF was 
sworn to power 

In fact, what paved the way for 
peaceful polls in Mizoram was Lalden¬ 
ga’s agreement w'lth the Centre to lay 
down arms and persuade the MNF 
guemllas to come overground and end 
hostilities. The accord stipulated, among 
other things, that elections should be 
held within a period of six months. 

The revision of electoral rolls began 
only late last year, and many believe that 
the MNP' won half the battle at this 
Aage. In just three months’ time over 
70,000 fresh voters were enrolled, 
almost 95 per cent of them in the 21-25 
age group. In Mizoram, where the 
estimated population would not exceed 
5.25 lakhs (4.93 lakhs as per the 1981 
Census), enrolment of 70,000 voters 
was indeed phenomenal. It indicated a 
high level of political mobilisation. But, 
at the same time, doubts were raised 
about the possibility of under-age voters 
loaving slipped into the rolls. In fact, an 
intelligence report made available to 
Sunday clearly indicated that over 
50,000 minors were enrolled as voters. 

Mizoram's chief electoral officer, Lal- 
manzuala, refused to comment on the 
allegation but highly-placed government 
officials admitted that at least 20,000 
under-age voters were enlisted. 

The assumption that bogus voters 
were enrolled is based on an analysis oi 
the 1981 Census figures which indicated 
that only 47 per cent ot the state's 
population was above the age of 21. But 
the size of the electorate in the 1987 
Assembly polls exceeded 56 per cent ot 
the state’s population. And the new 
voters being mostly youths who were 
easily swayed by Laldenga's emotional 
campaign, the odds were heavily 
weighed against the Congress(I) and the 
Peoples Conference. 

What is more, in a state where an 
Assembly constituency constitutes 
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6,000 to 12,000 voters, an average of 
2,000 fresh voters in each constituency 
can influence the balance. Admitted 
MNF vice-president Zoramthanga: “I'he 
youngsters tilted the balance in our 
favour.’' 

In many ways the transition of power 
in Mizoram resembled the drama 
enacted in neighbouring Assam two 
years back. The All Assam Students 
Union (AASU) spearheaded an anti- 
foreigners agitation for five long years 
and the movement was called off only 
after the Centre signed an accord with 
the student leaders. The elections that 
followed swept the students to power. 
And, as in Mizoram, the ruling Congi es- 
s(I) was routed in the polls. 

For the Congress(I),the defeat did not 
come as a surprise. Nor were its leaders 
disillusioned. “The defeat will streng¬ 
then our party and we will stage a 
comeback, ” said Lalthanhawla, who had 
stepped down last year to make way for 
Laldenga to lead an interim goveniment, 
Lalthanhawla joined the coalition minis¬ 
try as deputy CM but his relations with 
Lsildenga soon soured. “How can two 
suns shine in the same sky,” Laldenga 
had ct>mmented at that time. Lalth¬ 
anhawla had even started criticising^ 
Laldenga. 

But this time round, Lalthanhawla. 
accepted defeat sportingly: “We accept 
the verdict of the Mizo people, but we 
have only lost a battle, not a war. We 
will be back again.” 

And the former CM may not be 
entirely wrong in his assessment, given 
the fickle-mindedness of the electorate 
in Mizoram. Almost always a new party 
has come tc power after every Assem¬ 
bly election. The Mizo Union won thd> 
first elections held in 1972. They wer«r 
defeated by Brigadier Thengpunga 
SaiJo's Peoples Conference in the 
second Assembly polls held in 1978. A 
mid-term poll was held in 1979 following 
large-scale defections from the Peoples 
Conference but Bngadier Sailo once 
again came back to power. The Con- 
gress(I) gained power for the first time 
in Mizoram in 1984, only to be rejected 
by the electorate in 1987. Interestingly, 
tJie Congress(I) has steadily increased 
its share of the votes polled. In 1979, in 
a 30-member House, it won five seats 
polling 16 per cent of the votes. In 1984, 
it captured 21 seats out of 30 while its 
share of the votes cast went up to 29.5 
per cent. This time, in a larger House of 
40 seats, the Congress(I) bagged 13 
seats but its voting share shot up to 33 
per cent against the MNF’s 24 seats 
with a polling share of 36.5 per cent. 

SuMr 


AHMEDABAD 


MAFIA RULE 


Councillor's arrest leads to communal jare^up 



A d«Mrted street in curfew-bound 
Ahmedabad; (inset) Latif: mafia power 

T he police brand him as the Don ol 
Ahmedabad but the poor and middle- 
class Muslims of the city look upon him 
as a Good Samaritan. His dubious repu¬ 
tation in pcjlice files notwithstanding, 
bootlegger-turned-politician Abdul Latif 
Sheikh, who was recently elected coun¬ 
cillor, Ahmedabad municipality, proved 
his popularity on 14 February, when his 
supporters went on the rampage follow¬ 
ing his arrest. Chief minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary, however, justified the police 
action and described the Sfi-year-old, 
handsome, bespectacled Latif as a habi¬ 
tual offender who was facing many 
charges, including that of murder, boot¬ 
legging and eve-teasing. 

On 14 February, Latif was called to 
the Kalupur police station in the heart of 
the city and arrested for viojation of 
externment orders served on him on 18 
January last year. As news of his arrest 
spread, enraged supporters gathered 
near the police station and started pelt¬ 
ing stones. 

Soon, violence spread to other areas 
of the riot prone textile city, where 
Hindus and Muslims live a life of peren¬ 
nial tension. The police opened fire in 
many areas to quell rampaging mobs 
indulging in arson, looting and stabbing. 


Panic grip()e(l the cMitire clt^ after two 
bombs had exploded in ^ensIt^ve areas 
leaving Ifi people, nu^stlv ('hildren and 
women, seriously injiiied. Curfew was 
clamped in laige parts of the city where, 
only 15 davs ago, 10 people were killed 
in clashes that broke out alter results of 
the municipal ('lections were declared. 

Indeed. thc‘ results of the civic poll 
clearlv’ showed that Ahmedabad, w'hich 
has been a battleground for caste wars 
since l!»8l), liad bt'come a communal 
cauldron. In an election where the 
people were clearly divided along com¬ 
munal lines, the pro-Hindu BJP captured 
the civic body wink' Laid, who had filed 
his candidature Irom jail -he was de¬ 
tained undei the IVe vent ion ol Anti¬ 
social Activities Act—cieated history by 
emerging triumphant from as many as 
five wards. 

Latifs vutoiy, indeed, was nt er m 
doubt. He had carved out a niche for 
himself in the hearts of the Muslims by 
helping them walh cash and in kind in 
times of need. 'Dll'- was in sharp con¬ 
trast to the attitude of the government 
which had failed to provide protection to 
them during communal riots. Besides, 
the Muslims look upon the pidice with 
suspicion. 

After his resounding viclon^ in the 
civic polls, Latif is an emboldened man. 
He now plans to fomi a regional party 
which will contest at least 50 seals iti the 
next Assembly ek^ctions. “The govern¬ 
ment is out to defame me so as to thwart 
my plans to form a new party, “ said Latif 
who, after his arrest, was detained 
under the National Security Act on 16 
February and lodged in the Sabannati 
Jail. Though the curfew imposed on 14 
February was lifted the next day, an 
uneasy calm hung over the city for a 
number of days. 

T. 
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BIHAR 


KtSAN POWER 


Jaganniifh Mishra follows Sharad Joshi's strategy 


I I oi Hihai. Ja^annath Mis- 
hni. has (Jiily one thought: 
power. Kver since the sep¬ 
tuagenarian Bindeswari 
Dubey look over the reins of 
power in the state. Dr Mis¬ 
hra has been untiringly trying 
to oust the chief minister. 

But Bindeswari Dubey has 
stubbornly stuck to his 
ground, thanks largely to his 
clout with the Congress(l) 
high command. 

But Mishra is hardly a man 
to give in so easily. His latest 
strategy is to mobilise the 
peasants of the state against 
the government h la Sharad 
Joshi. As a first step, Mishra 
has formed the Bharat 
Krishak Samaj (BKS) along 
the lines of Joshi s Shetkari 
Sanghatana. At the first state 
level meeting of the BKS 
held recently and which was 
attended among others by 
the Speaker ol the Lok 
Sabha, Balram Jakhar, Jagan- 
nath Mishra utilised the plat- 
fonn Ip criticise CM Dubey tor neglect¬ 
ing the interests of the farmers. And in a 
virtual call to revolt. Mishra called upon 
the kisajib to unite and launch a 
statewide movement. 

'I'heVily Mishra has been blackmail¬ 
ing the Dubev government in other ways 
too. He has joined hands with influential 
labour lea'ders of the state and even 
mafia dons like Suryadeo Singli and 
Satyadeo Singh. And with his mass 
contact and mass awakening programme 
turning out to be a roaring success, 
Bindeswari Dubey has all the reasons to 
feel insecure. 

What has unnerved the chief minister 
and his colleagues, is Mishra’s popularity 
among all sections of the population, 
particularly at the grassroots level. What 
is more, in a state where voters are 
sharply divided along caste lines, Mis- 
hra's support base cuts across class 
lines. Thus, Mishra who is an upper 
caste Maithili Brahmin has a sizable 
following among the Harijans and the 
Muslims. 

It is perhaps because of his populanty 
that the high command has always 
hesitated to take discipimary action 
against the former chief minister even 
though it is an open secret that he is the 



Jagannath Mlahra at a Jana Jagaran function: comeback bid 

rallying point of all dissident forces in 
Bihar. Jagannath Mishra, who started 
his careei as a journalist and then 
switched to teaching, owes his phe¬ 
nomenal rise in politics to Indira Gandhi, 
h'rom an ordinary Congress worker he 
rose to become the state’s youngest 
ever chief minister in 1975. But after 
Kajiv Gandhi entered politics, Jagannath 
Mishra began to lose favour with New' 
Delhi and. in 1980, was unceremonious¬ 
ly removed from pc'wer. 

For a while Mishra maintained a low 
profile and many observers even be- 
I lieved that he would settle down to a 
j quiet retired life. They were soon 
proved wrong when Chandra Shekhar 
Singh, Mishra’s successor, had to step 
down in the face of mounting dissident 
activities led by none other than his 
piedecessor. The impression even 
gained ground upon the stale's leaders 
that it was virtually impossible to run the 
administration without the support of 
Jagannath Mishra. That Bmdeswari 
Dubev, believed to be Mishra’s mentor, 
was made the chief minister was only in 
the hope that the veteran Congress 
leader would be able to win over his 
protege. 

But Mishra is a skilful politician. He 
belied the expectations of the high 


command by mobilising public opinion 
against Dubey’s regime through his 
much-publicised jana jajiaran program¬ 
me. Though the chief minister has 
dismissed the movement as “anti-party 
activity” and “inconsequenliar', the fact, 
remains that the mass awakening cam¬ 
paign has reawakened large parts of 
rural Bihar to the evils of 
Bindeswari Dubey's govern¬ 
ment. 

The confrontation be¬ 
tween Mishra and Dubey 
came into the open during 
the recent statewide strike 
by the non-gazetted em¬ 
ployees and teachers. Mis¬ 
hra was in the forefront of 
the agitation which had 
brought all government work 
to a standstill, 'fhough the 
strike was called off at the 
behest of central leaders, the 
movement did give a jolt to 
the two'Vear-olcl Dubey gov- 
emrneiii. 

The embattled chief minis¬ 
ter and his followers have 
repeatedly petitioned Prime 
Minister Kajiv Gandhi re¬ 
garding Mishra’s dissident 
activities and has even re¬ 
quested the high command to 
expel the fomier CM from 
the party. But Mishra’s im¬ 
mense populanty has saved 
him from any strict action 
being taken against him. The 



BindRswtrl Dubey: embattled 

chief minisler even tried to sell the idea 
that Mishra was fed up with the Con¬ 
gress and would soon join the ranks of 
the Opposition. But New Delhi seems to 
be unconvinced. And Mishra continues 
undeterred. 

Faizan Ahmad/ftliui 
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Mourning tho doad attar tha Bhopal gaa laak 

ENVIRONMENT _ _ 

forgottenlksTTns 

The country is full of Bhopals-in^the-makin^ 


A nother National Safety Day is being 
observed on 4 March. Once again, 
almost like a ritual, the trauma of Bhopal 
will be recalled, cliched statistics 
churned out and safety norms re¬ 
debated. After all the hullaballo about 
industrial time-bombs ticking away in 
many heavily populated regions in thte 
country, safety measures remain a far 
cry in these dangerous industrial units. 
Worse, shortcomings in the storage of 
methyl isocyanate in the Bhopal plant ot 
the multinational Union Carbide Cor¬ 
poration have not been disclosed nor 
have the UCC bosses been questioned 
or castigated for their audacity to sug¬ 
gest that the onus of the tragedy rested 
on the Indian managers. 

All that the world’s industrial disaster 
has done is to begin a debate on 
industrial accidents and occupational 
deaths. The lessons of Bhopal are 
perhaps yet to be learnt. The relatives 
of the 2,500 who were killed iii the MIC 
leak and those who wert* seriouslv 
affected look on helplessly as the legal 
imbroglio turns increasingly intractable. 

4'hat India is not geared to cope with 
such large-scale disasters becomes clear 
when Bhopal is contrasted with what 
happened in Mexico barelv a tortnight 
before the MIC leak. Liquified Pet¬ 
roleum Gas in Petroleos Mexicanos 
caught fire resulting in 050 deaths and 
thousands injured. Immediately 350 doc¬ 
tors, 1600 paramedical staff were in 
attendance in 40 hospitals. Will India 
ever be able to implement such disaster 
management techniques? 

According to recent Industrial Labour 
Organisation (ILO) figures, nearly four 1 


lakh workers in India are attected bv 
industrial accidents of which 650 are 
fatal. No comprehensive figures are 
available as vet on the number of 
workers who are exposed to industrial 
hazards and the crippling diseases Irom 
which thev inevitably suffer. A rc'gional 
study has revealed that 90 pt‘t (ent ot 
quarry workers in the Mandi and Jaun 
pur villages in Uttar Pradesh are 
affected bv ocular morbidity. 

In the recently concluded Intern.Uion' 
al Congress on Health. vSah‘i\ and Fn 
vironment in New Delhi it was disclost'd 
that the laboui ministry has identified 
betw'een 6,000 and 7,000 units which 
were “extremely hazardous.” Hevond 
such identification iKithing coiurtdi* has 
been done. A blatant case of apathy is 
the DCM plant in the capital from which 
oleum gas leaked in 198.5 killing one i 
person and injuring manv. vet nothing 
has been done about it. The storage 
plant still stands as a mute testimony to 
official callousness. The other dangerous 
plants like the Narora atomic power 
station on the banks of the (janga in 
Uttar Pradesh, the Calico chemical plant 
in Chembur. Bombav,where a leak has 
alreadv occured, the Indian Rare Farths 
Factory, in .Alwaye, Kerala, where 
radioactive material is carelessly stored, 
are only some more Bhopals-in-the- 
making. 

rhe only silvei lining is the Knviron- 
mental Control Ai t introduced from 19 
November last vear. Though the .Act has 
given more teeth to the emorcement 
agencies, the number oi prosecutions 
has gone up only marginallv. 

RKu SarfnfNmwDMi 


MADHYA PRADESH 


DISGRACE 


Minister in the dock 


F rom the heady days in 1977 when he 
won in the Vidhan Sabha polls Re¬ 
spite the Janata wave, Chitrakant Jais- 
wal, the minister of state for higher 
education in Madhya Pradesh, has fallen 
in public esteem. A politician who was 
known for his integrity and principled 
politics, appears to be a changed person 
‘ arrogant and unpopular ever since 
lu‘ became a minister. So, when de¬ 
tails of his daughter Jaya Jaiswal securing 
a record 309 marks out of 400 after 
evaluation of her MA (previous) econo¬ 
mics papers, were revealed, the stu¬ 
dents rose in protest. 

Jaya, as a student of (jhasidas Uni¬ 
versity of Bilaspur. had obtained only 
236 marks for the same papers. The 
remarkable change in her academic 
achievement came about after she 
shitted from Bilaspur to her father's 
hometown, Bhopal, and applied for re¬ 
valuation. An examiner of tho university 
remarked that evc;n he could not have 
secured the record 84 marks m interna¬ 
tional economics which Jaya Jaiswal had 
scored. 

'I'he students’ agitation demanding an 
enquiry into the 
affair has spread to 
such an extent that 
Jaiswal will most 
probably have to 
stop down. The 
chancellor of the 
university, Gov¬ 
ernor K.M. Chan- 
dy, has assured the 
Janata Party delega¬ 
tion that charges 
against the minister 
would be examined. 

The grave allega¬ 
tions against Jaiswal ■ 

have come as a chltralwnt Jal»wi|l 

handy stick for his 

opponents in the government like educa¬ 
tion minister Banshi Lai Dhritlahore, 
revenue minister B.K. Vadava and 
Assembly Speaker Kajeridra Prasad 
Shukla. The Youth Congress and the 
National Students Union of India have 
demanded that Jaiswal should step down i 
till he is cleared after a probe. Jaiswal, 
however, maintains that he had done 
nothing wrong and the truth would be 
revealed if a probe was held. 

It IS learnt that the authorities of the 
Ghasidas University had enough reason 
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' to render a fa' to the minister's 
,, daughter. "Hie ' 'liancellor of (iliasi- 
• das Universih a ad Chandra Hehar, 
had bet*n app-- . d as secretary to the 
(fOV(‘rnr>r t vw. w n s back but has not yet 
been alloua ci diift to his new post. 

Hch;ii IS a/... for of the state council 

I ()l r('S(*jKii a* a I nainin>j. Two members 
I (it (hr .ii.tilcniK council of the university 
I /ia\t aN(* (Irinanded a CHI probe in the 
I niaik shret scandal. They have alleged 
' that the vice-chancellor and the reg- 
istrai, Ram Chandra Parmar, had a hand 
in jncrc asinjj: the marks of Ms Jaiswal’s 
papers. 

'I'he mark sheet scandal focuses 
attention on the despicable state of 
higher education ip Madhya Pradesh. 
The Bhopal University is already facing 
serious c hargers of malpractises in the 
conduct of examinations. Msjaiswal was 
allowed to appear lor her final MA 
exams Irom Bhopal University even 
before she was registered. University 
rules stipulate that the result of unreg- 


MAHARASHTRA ___ 

HOWZZAT! _ 

Do our cricketers play charity games for their own benefit? 





Driving home i point 

istered students should not be published 
before registration is complete. But Jaya 
Jaiswai vyas obviously special. The reg¬ 
istrar of the university personally went 
to the minister s bungalow to hand over 
the maik sheet. Chancellor Chandy 
himself made a telling comment on the 
sorr\^ stale of higher education to some 
visitors, "Is there any university in 
Madhva Pradesh (free of corruption)? 
Please help me find them?” 

Khor/lfa/pur 


M ore than three j ^ " 

months have 
elapsed since the In- | 
dian cricket team 
played the mighty 
West Indies in Bom- 

bay to raise funds for |||| 

drought relief in 
Maharashtra. 

Strangely, no official 

announcement has 

been made yet about 

the money collected 

nor of the relief . \ 

works undertaken in 

the villages. Mean- 

while, unofficial esti- ... 

mates have put the 

gate collection at 

around Rs 50 lakhs. 

Besides there are ^ 
allegations that many K 
tickets sold for the. 
chanty match were 
not numbered. But 
what really left a bad 
the 

money-conscious In- 
dian cncketers en- 
ded up with a wind- 

fall of Rs 10,500 Th«W*ttlndlwandl 

each, after initially agreeing to 

play free for their suffering countrymen. 
Sunil Gavaskar is the only one to return 
the money after the criticism. 

The organisation of the Bombay char¬ 
ity match Itself remains a mystery. The 
government of Maharashtra billed the 
Hinduja Foundation, which sponsored 
the match, Ks 16.75 lakhs. The Hindujas 
had reportedly offered to dig bore-wells 
in the drought-hit distncts. But, instead, 
they were asked to sponsor the match 
on the plea that that would rake in more 
money. As it turned out, the entire 
sponsorship money was spent on putting 
up the players for two days at a five-star 
hotel besides meeting the total prize 
money of Rs 1.70 lakhs and other 
incidental expenses. 

Makarand Waigankar, associate editor 
of the Marathi sports weekly Satkar, 
edited by funner Test cricketer Sandeep 
Patil, quoted a Shetkari Sanghatana 
leader, Bausaheb who said that the 
cricketers should not think that money 
was everything. “The people are bear¬ 
ing it quietly. In two or three years the 
people will revolt and take to dacoities in 



Indian players with tha CM aftar the match 

desperation and then tlie cricketers too 
will not be spared.” 

The cricketers are, however, con¬ 
tinuing their efforts undaunted. In Jodh¬ 
pur, recently, they collected Rs one lakh 
for themselves and Rs one lakh for 
drought relief. On 29 March, subject to 
clearance, they will play against Pakistan 
in Surat to collect more money for 
drought relief. No wonder that tlie latest 
joke about the Indian cricketers is that 
they eagerly scan weather reports to 
find out areas likely to be affected by 
drought. There is good money that can 
be earned and without much strain. 

However, the latest bonanza for 
cricketers is the notification from the 
Board for Control of Cricket in India 
which stipulates that Test cricketers are 
not professionals. This would help les¬ 
sen the tax burden on the gentlemen in 
flannels and enable them to pocket a 
little more than the nearly Rs three lakhs 
they are reported to be earning each 
season. For the Indian players drought 
and cricket indeed make for a cosy and 
secure future. 

Olga Tania/ Bomimy 
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Marathi protagoniata’ protaat march against the Language Bill 

GOA 


WHOSE LINGUA FRANCA? 

The Lanf^iiai^e Bill poses practical prohlenis 


UP IN ARMS 

Junior doctors cease work 


J unior doctors in the major hospitals in 
Calcutta are once aKain on the war¬ 
path. 'Fheir continued ceasework has 
crippled medical services and the state 
government s inept handling of the crisis 
has only aggravated the people’s 
hardship. Chiei minister Jyoti Basu’s 
denunciation of the agitation as "the 
combined attempt by the Congress(l), 
Naxalites and the SLICI to discredit the 
Left Front government" has also given it 
a political overtone. The Congress(l), on 
Its part, has been quick to exploit the 
situation by extending its unqualified 
support to the junior medicos. 

The principal demands of the jiinitjr 
doctors appear to be quite logical anIS 
justified—adequate remuneration, jobs 
for the unemployed doctors, proper 
supply of medicines and medical equip¬ 
ment to all the hospitals and measures to 
remove corruption in the medical ex¬ 
aminations. 'fhe last time the junior 
doctors struck work was in 1983 when a 
similai agitation continued for fiv^. 
months over the same demands. Th^^. 
resumption of the movement only incP 
cates the state government’s failure to 
appreciate the issues involved. 

The situation this time was precipi¬ 
tated by “an unprovoked police action" 
on the junior doctors at the SSKM 
Hospital on 31 January when they 
wanted to draw their salaries by putting 
their thumb impressions on the salary 
bills. Reason: to protest against the 
meagre stipend they were getting and 
the state government’s indifference to 
their demands. The hospital superinten¬ 
dent, Dr (Mrs) Renuka Sinha, was 
allegedly manhandled by the junior doc¬ 
tors during the demonstration. Thereaf¬ 
ter, they decided to boycott the outdoor 
departments in the city hospitals and 
began to run a parallel outdoor service to 
ameliorate the people’s hardship. 'I'he 
state government on its part has refused 
to accept any responsibility for the 
treatment given to patients at these 
parallel outdoor services. 

The junior doctors have also charged 
the government with resorting to double 
standards in dealing with their demands. 
While the CPUM) has extended its full 
support and sympathy to the junior 
doctors' agitation in Bihar and some 
other states, it has, ironically, adopted 
“a policy of confrontation" with them in 
West Bengal. 

Sattem GUtote/Catofto 


T he travails of chief minister Bnitat> 
sinh Kane are far from over, not 
withstanding the Official Languages Hill 
which w^as rushed through on 5 Febru ; 
ary, the opening day ol the (ioa Asseni- j 
bly. It was more of a conciliatory step to j 
heal the scars of the language riots I 
which took a toll of several lives and loss 
ol property worth over Rs three (Tore*^ 
in a bloody Christmas last year. And to 
shield the Rane government from a 
hostile Opposition, the Speaker pro¬ 
rogued the House immediately after the 
Bill was passt^d, leaving the ailing Con- 
gress(i) members the job of selling a 
multi-language formula to the masses. 

While Konkani has been recognised as 
the official language of the Union Terri¬ 
tory, the Bill also makes provisions for 
the use of the Marathi and Gujarati 
languages: "The administration by a 
notification may direct that in the case of 
the Goa district,the Marathi language 
and in the case of the Daman and Diu 
districts,the Gujarati language shall also 
be used for all or any of the official 
purposes...” To clear any misgivings 
among the Mara this and the Gujaratis, 
the Bill states that "in granting aid to any 
educational or cultural institution, discri¬ 
mination against such institutions on the 
basis of language" will not be made. In 
other words, all governmental work in 
the Union 'Ferritory will be carried out in 
three languages-- Konkani. Marathi and 
Gujarati. 

So where does Konkani go from here? 
Its transformation from an official lan¬ 
guage to a lingua franca is going to be a 
long haul. Administratively introducing 
Konkani at the official level is fraught 
with practical problems. Even pro- 


Konkani government (officials admit that 
a sizeable section of the employees are 
Ignorant about Konkani, even if written 
in the Devnagri script.and the authorities 
would have to rely on a handful of 
goveniment servants who are conver¬ 
sant with both Konkani and Marathi, 
Nevertheless pro Konkani supporters 
are optimistic and thc?v are making an 
honest ellort to popularise the language. 
The first English-Konkani dictionary hit 
the stands in February this year and 
recently a Panaji-based publisher had 
brought out live books lor children in the 
Konkani language. Flven local English 
dailies are now regularly canying adver¬ 
tisements in Konkani. 

But the Marathi Rajyabhasa Prastha- 
pan Samiti (MRP.Sj is not too happy with 
the Bill, which it feels dties not give due 
status to Marathi. On 10 FVbruary, a 
bandh paralysed large parts of (joa, and 
the next day, MBPS activists deflated 
the tyres of tourism minister L. P, Bar¬ 
bosa’s car when he was on his way to 
attend the inauguration of a tounsm 
project. Assembly Speaker Dayanand 
Narvekar was also greeted with black 
flags when he arrived at the function* 

The controversial Bill was aimed at 
soothing frayed tempers in idyllic Goa* 
But judging by the present mood of the 
Marathi-speaking people, the language 
dispute is far from over. Moreover, a 
revamping of the (ioa PCC(I) is very 
much on the cards after the dust kicked 
up by the language row settles down: 
the four* ministers in the Rane cabinet 
have not yet withdrawn their original 
demand for the removal of the chief 
minister. 

Botco IH Souza ErmnHmtPaimfl 
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NEWSV 


T amil iu, rnllas in India have 
laurw i.riJ a new kind of opera¬ 
tion >i! their relentless war 
, 1 k, ill i t the Sn Lankan gov- 
t rninent for a separate home¬ 
land; tlu *if)duction of well-to-do Sri 
Lankan 1 - tnul settlers. In late December 
j tlu' fi! si L.jse of kidnapping was reported 
! to the poljce. On 28 December, K. 

Kaiasingliain, a Sri Lankan Tamil 
j htisinossman hailing from Point I^edro in 
i the Jaffna peninsula, was kidnapped by 
I PLOT (Peoples’ Liberation of Tamil 
Eelarn) militants while he was driving 
from the Meenarnbakkam airport (he 
had just arrived from Colombo) to his 
house in Madras. His car was inter¬ 
cepted at (iuindy by a gang of PLOT 
members after which he was taken away 
by the guernllas. The ransom amount 
was for Ks five lakhs but Mr Rajasing- 
ham was released after two weeks when 
his family paid up Rs 2.r> lakhs. It is 
leanit that Mr Rajasingham is paying the 
balance amount in monthly instalments. 

'I'he second known case was Man- 
ivasager who was kidnapped on 13 
januai v. The third case was that of 
Thurai Kaja who was kidnapped on 5 
February. Another victim was one 
Mohandas (42) w4io was kidnapped on 7 
February at 11.30 am while he was 
going to the market. Six hours later his 
family membeis received an anonymous 
call directing them to pay Rs seven 
lakhs. On 8 February 29-year-old 
Soonya Kumar was kidnapped from his 
house in Arumbakkam. The kidnappers 
had actually come to take a person called 
' Justine wh(; was apjiarently living with 
him. Justine is a known drug trafficker 
and IS believed to be languislimg at 
present in a P;ins jail for narcotics 
smuggling. For Soonya Kumar the kid¬ 
nappers demanded a ransom of Rs 1.5 
lakhs, A complaint was lodged at the 
Maduravoyal police station, cnme no 
I 70/87. Soonya Kumar and Mohandas 
1 have now been released. Mohandas was 
released on 19 Febniary; he had been 
kidnapped by TELO guerrillas. 

These are the five known cases of 
kidnapping that have taken place in the 
city. However, Sitnday learns that 
there were at least 11 cases of kidnap¬ 
ping and robberies by the PLOT mem¬ 
bers in Madras in the last two months 
alone. The Tamil victims are afraid to go 
to the police for fear of reprisals. The 
suffering of some of these families is 
heart-rending. One of the victims was a 
young newly-married couple who had 
come to Madras from Jaffna. The hus¬ 
band was an engineer who had saved Rs 
10,000 to buy himself a ticket to Singa¬ 
pore where he hoped to get a job. All his 
plans were smashed when a group of 


militants damiing to be from PLOT 
entered his house in early January and 
stole the money. A few days later 
another group landed up, also claiming to 
be from PLOT. But there was nothing 
left to give them. So he promised to 
send them the money in instalments as 
and when he managed to reach Singa¬ 
pore. Another small-time Tamil 
businessman, Nataraja, staying in T. 
Nagar was kidnapped by members of the 
EPRLF (Eelam Peoples' Revolutionary 
Liberation Front) and released after his 
family paid a ransom of Rs 50,000. 

It was only with the kidnapping of 
Manivasager that the lid blew off on this 
growing phenomenon in Madras. Man- 
ivasager's friends and relatives worked 
tirelessly for his release. His family 
members at first did not wish tc go to 
the police as the kidnappers had warned 
them of dire consequences if they did. 
Based on private investigations, the 
family members concluded that a PLOT 
guerrilla Bhavan, was the one who led 
the band of men into Manivasager's 
house on 13 January. When questioned 
by SirNDAY PLOT leader Uma Mahes¬ 
waran denied that his group had anything 
to do with the kidnappings, that in fact, 
Bhavan was away for training in the 
Middle East. 

The members of Manivasager's family 
then went to the TULF (Tamil United 
Liberation Front) leaders to mediate but 
in vain. As an irate friend of Manivasa¬ 
ger, who did not wish to be quoted, told 
Sunday, “Mr Amirthalingam (TULF 
secretary general) seemed more in¬ 
terested in protecting the image of the 
PLOT. He tried to shift the blame onto 
TELO, saying the photograph of Bhavan 
was actually that of Subhas who be¬ 
longed to TELO.” A peculiar develop¬ 
ment in the Sri Lankan Tamil politics is 
the aligning of the TULF with the ^ 
PL03\ Despite efforts by the Madras 


It was only wHh the kidnapping 
of Manivasager that the iidbiew 
off on this growing 
phenomenon... 
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The abduction of affluent Sri . 
raised a host ofquestionsl 
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,ankan Tamils in Madras has 
or the MGR government 


swung into action. Mr Dawaram, whose 
clampdown on the NaxaJites m Vellore 
had made him a legend, saw a clear 
pattern emerge with the kidnapping qf 
Sooriya Kumar on 8 February. On 11 
February, he issued a stem warning to 
the kidnappers and within a week had 
busted plot's Operation Kidnap. 



A Tamil guarrilla on guard 


based Tamil expatriates TULF leaders 
did nothing except to merely express 
“distress and concern" at the kidnap¬ 
pings. They did not condemn it. Ex¬ 
asperated by Amirthalingam's response 
the expatriates went to a top-ranking 
state police officer. Inspite of the identi¬ 
fication of PLOT’S involvement in the 
kidnappings, the police officer was afraid 
to t^e action' for fear of “political 
fallout". With no other options left, the 
relatives went to the press. The reaction 
was‘swift and intense. Manivasager’s 
friends also went to Delhi to approach 
officials in the ministry and media. 

The tough, no-nonsense police com- 
, missioner of Madras, W. LDavaram 
■Ai- - 


T he reasons for the criminal activities 
of PLOT and to some extent the 
EPRLF and TELO in Tamil Nadu are 
manifold. Shortly after the 1983 holo¬ 
caust, the ranks of the militant organisa¬ 
tions swelled enormously. Tamil youths 
in the northern and eastern provinces of 
Sri Lanka threw in their lot with the 
militants as they saw no other future for 
them. Only the LTTE (Liberation Ti¬ 
gers of Tamil Eelam) was careful and 
choosy about the new recruits. The 
PLOT and TELO groups were indiscri¬ 
minate in their recruitment and a large 
number of petty criminals and anti-sodal 
elements managed to infiltrate the 
Eelam Liberation Movement, which in¬ 


dulged in mayhem in TaiM areas, looti^ 
shops and temples tot tnafr private gain. 
There was a spate of kidnappings in 
Jaffiia. One of the most notorious cases 
was the kidnapping of one Singaraya, the 
proprietor of the most famous medicai 
shop in Jaffiia called City Medicals. 
Singaraya was kidnapped by Sri Sabar* 
athnam, TELO leader shortly before he 
was slain by the LTTE. He demanded a 
ransom of Rs 20 lakhs. The family had to 
sell all the stocks, the shop itself and all 
other assets to raise the required 
amount. Singaraya and his family today 
are virtually on the streets. However 
with the death of Sabarathnam, the 
disaiming of EPRLF and surrender of 
PLOT to the LTTE in 1986 such 
activities stopped. 

With the LTTE now in complete 
control, the monthly payments which 
were being made to ffie other groups by 
the middle class Tamils were also stop¬ 
ped as there was no need to buy their 
protection anymore. The ERPLF, 
TELO and PLOT organisations found 
themselves completely cut off from the 
evolving politico-military process in their 
homeland. Confined to Tamil Nadu, they 
found their regular sources of money 
drying up. Businessmen in . the Tamil 
areas no longer sent them money. Tamil 
expatriates based in the West also 
stopped sending funds to these groups 
as they were no longer involved in the 
armed struggle. These young militants 
though trained have been idle for more 
than three years in Tamil Nadu. They 
waste away their days watching video 
and drinl^g arrack and picl^g up 
quarrels. Now they are bankrupt. They 
have reached a stage where some of 
them do not even have money for the 
next meal. PLOT, for instance, has at 
least 30 houses and camps in the state. 
Each one of these with about 30 to 40 
inmates requires about Rs one lakh per 
month just for basic maintenance. So 
they turn to crime which pre ides them 
easy money and adventure.! )ine of the 
militant leaders have used th fr position 
to mint money for themselves. The 
primary reason for the split in the PLOT 
was due to resentment over Uma 
Maheswaran's alleged misappropriation 
of the ill-gotten wealth for Ifimself. 

Thanks to the excellent policing ot the 
situation by Dawaram and the Ching- 
lepet DIG, the kidnappings for the 
moment have stopped. But one cannot 
be complacent. A section of the militants 
in Tamil Nadu are ’^armed, trained, idle, 
frustrated and broke" to quote ^ Union 
minister. They are bound to be active 
again. 
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WChasgo the 
^een signs, from 
fiidian Railways 
to computerise 
the passenger 
reservation systems 
in Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Hotat come CMC 
bagged both the 
contracts in the face 
of such stiff 
competition? 


What special qualifications 
does CMC have for the job? Well, to 
start with, our expertise is proven 
We are. in fact, the only Indian 
computer company tp have installed 
an indigenously developed 
computerised railway reservation 
system m the country. It's called 
IMPRESS, and it’s fully operational in 
Delhi. 

Total tomkey project. 

When the Indian Railways 
decided to computerkse then 
reservation system in Delhi, they 
could have gone in for an imported 
system. Instead, they put their 
confidence in CMC We saw the job 
through every phase feasibility 
studies, project surveys, selection 
and configuration of th^^ hardware, 
site preparation, software 
development, system integration, 
installation and maintenance, and, of 
course, the training of over 200 
railway personnel. 


The key to OMiipiiteiiwMl 
reierratioiuK software. 

The most crucial and complex 
part of the job was its software. No 
imported package could have 
catered to the unique requirements 
of the Indian Railways (7 types of 
accommodation, eg. coupe, cabin, 
upper or lower berth etc.. 14 different 
quotas, 70 categories of passes and 
concessions) without extensive and 
expensive modifications. Working 
closely with Indian Railways, CMC 
designed the software for IMPRESS 
entirely from scratch and tailored it 
specially for local needs and 
conditioT'iS. 

45,000 passengers a day. 

Today in Delhi, IMPRESS 
handles reservations, cancellations 
and related transactions for over 
25,000 passengers every single day 
during the rash season With the 
inclusion of the D "jlhi Main trams this 
figure will go up to 45,000 peisserigers 









a day, Shorter, more evenly 
distributed queues, streanilined 
operations, an average waiting, time 
of less than 20 minutes — these are 
already a reality, thanks to IMPRESS. 
And very soon, the computerised 
booking facibty will be extended to 
10 more locations, including Delhi 
Main and Hazrat Nizammuddin 
stations, enabling passengers to 
make bocAangs on over 100 trains 
fr om any one of 170 reservation 
counters. 



continued maiiilittharice ijnd supf.x)Ti 
services The systferhs will meof 
anticipated needs in these cities till 
1995 

CMC We have the 
infrastructure, the manpower and the 
proven expertise to systems- 
engineer complete on-line, real-time 
systems on a turnkey basis. Systems 
that meet local and individualised 
needs At a fai lower cost and 
iiubstantial foioign exchange savings. 



WLS.CMC: 125:87 








VIEW FROM LONDON 


ASHIS RAY 


After Venkateswaran 


The sack inf’ of A. P. Venkateswaran has 
led to a loss of eredihility of our foreign 
officials in international affairs 




T he Hntish Foreign ^ 

and C o m ni o n- 
wealth Oflice 
(FCO) is said to 
be “dismayed” at 
the tuni of events which 
resulted in the exit of our 
former forei^in secretary 
A.W Venkateswaran. In di- 
plomatic jai^'on, depending 
on the tone, especialK in 
Whitehall, it could mean 
“amused”. More likely so in 
this instance. / f 

There is. in fact, a sniggerrf“N 
m the corridors ol the famous A i \ 

FCt) -no doubt echoed on- Vy x. ' 

thusiastically at the State de- 
partment in Washington- at <S / \ 

the unceremonious passing V. 

of Venkateswaran. The pre¬ 
sent Anglo-/Vmencan powers 
that be were not particularly 
fond of India’s last foreij^i 
secretary. Ik* was tough with 
them, and with his resili¬ 
ence, had not only brought 
about a shift in British atti¬ 
tude towards the UK-based 
Sikh extremists, but, without 
obtaining an assurance to 
abandon the deal, torced the 
Americans not to hastily 
supply AWACs to Pakistan 
as promised by the US de¬ 
fence secretary. Caspar illustration, Anup Ray 
Weinberger. 

Indeed, the feeling is that, given some time, 
Venkateswaran would possibly have extracted 
the ultimate concession ot a mutually agreeable 
extradition treaty from the I'hatcher govern¬ 
ment, thus paving the way for a return to the 
traditional bonhomie between London and New 
Delhi. Apart from his intrinsic abilities, he had 
the advantage of having a good fnend—Sir 
Patrick Wright—as his opposite number at the 
FCO. If international politics is sizable about 
personal rapport, then this was a major asset. 

Despite the enormous odds, he would prob¬ 
ably have introduced a degree of strategic 
consistency into the conduct of foreign policy, as 
opposed to the fitful and incoherent running of 
affairs in recent years. I'his would not have 
necessarily fetched success in every quarter, 
but at least there would have been a welcome 
clarity in the various important bilateral and 
rpultilateral positions. 



. X 




Illustration, Anup Ray 


Venkateswaran did 
not rate his political 
master (PM) 
highly ■t« the real issue I 
between the two was 
the erosion of the 
ciout once enjoyed 
by the foreign 
mini^,the 
restoration of which 


secretary heidiear 
to his heart, but the 
PMdidiiol 


IT Y® handed removal of the fore- 

l secretary by Prime 

■ iL \ Rajiv (iandhi, the 

/ ^ ^ standing of an 

^ Indian civil servant overseas 

I suffered a severe blow. 

f Not only will foreign officials 

" treat an Indian diplomat or an 

^ IAS officer with less re- 

1 spect ■ they arc* already 

iV doing so—but they will also 

I ! hesitate to come to any firm 

\v X understanding with them on 

\ the ground that their word 

eventually be bind- 
^/\/ ing. What is more crucial is 

^ the shape India’s disposition 

to international affairs will 
take without the skilful and 
strong-willed Venkateswaran 
at the helm of external 
affairs. Will the foreign en¬ 
clave be permitted to oper¬ 
ate with the required author¬ 
ity or will the meddling by 
the PM’s estate persist? 

While liajiv Gandhi 
\ \ I apparently did not vibe with 

A his last foreign secretary, 

\ and Venkateswaran did not 

) rate his political master ver>^ 

highly, the real issue be- 
tween the two was the ero- 
Sion of the clout once en- 
\ \ joyed by the foreign minis¬ 

try, the restoration of which 
the last foreign secretary held dear to his heart, 
but the PM did not. 

It did not st^em to concern Romesh Bhandari, 
Venkateswaran's predecessor, too much that his 
department was being shorn of its legitimate 
powers so long as his personal equation with the 
Prime Minister was working satisfactorily. For 
his successor, however, the reassertion of the 
pnstine status of the external affairs ministry 
was a matter of principle. 

' 1'he outcome of the clash between the Prime 
Ministe; and his foreign secretary was that while 
Venkateswaran went about building up opinion in 
favour of non-interference and a Nehruvian 
approach to foreign policy, the Prime Minister all 
but ignored him. The irony was that morally 
there was nothing wrong with the line pursued 
by the foreign secretary. ! 

V enkateswaran was also not one to behave in j 
an obsequious manner with his political i 




boss, as is the inclination of many of his 
ministers and some of his civil servant 
aid^s^ In London, during the last mini¬ 
summit of Commonwealth Heads of 
Government, the Prime Minister 
apparently did not consult his fciieign 
secretary much. 'ITie latter, reportedly, 
told Mr Gandhi, in the presence ol 
several dignitaries, that the visiting lead¬ 
ers ought not to have allowed Sir 
Geoffrey howe, the British foreign 
secretary, to lecture them on the results 
of his, then, just concluded trip to South 
Africa because the mission was on behalf 
of the European Economic Community 
apd not the Commonwealth, and also 
because it afforded undue glory to the 
British foreign minister. Rajiv Gandhi, it 
is. understood, did not concur, and 
besides, probably did not relish being 
dealt with publicly in such a forthright 
fashion. 

The harsh reality about Mr Gandhi’s 
initiatives in foreign affairs is that they 
have mostly come to very little. The 
special rapport with the Soviet Union, 
following general secretary Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov’s visit to India last November, is 
more on the rebound. Indeed, it might 
well not have been the case had Caspar 
Weinberger not spumed South Bloc s 
overtures by flagrantly offering the 
AWACs to Islamabad. 

The neighbouring climate too has 
worsened sharply. Relations with Pakis¬ 
tan are at a low ebb, while efforts to 


It did not seem to concern 
RomeshBhandari, 
Venkateswaran’s pi^ecessor, 
too much that his department 
was being shorn of Hs legitimate 
powers so long as his personal 
equation with the Prime Minister 
was working satisfactorily 


discover a solution to the Tamil problem 
in Sri Lanka have made no striking 
headway. Last but not the least, a new 
strain has developed in Sino-Indian ties. 

Of course, the capitalist West gener¬ 
ally is still quite impressed with Mr 
Gandhi, but for the wrong reasons. It is 
not what he has achieved lor his people 
that IS the Westerners* yardstick—it is 
what he has done for the industnalised 
nations in teniis of liberalising imports 
and investment procedures. Venkates- 
waran probably fell foul of these 

K.P.S. Menon, the new foreign 
secretary, is a seasoned career diplo¬ 
mat. He certainly possesses the intellec¬ 
tual acumen to render his assignment 
the right direction. But, at the same 
time, he has the reputation of not being a 
very ambitious person, and could, if it 


comes to a tussle, shy away from 
pressing his point too hard with his 
political superiors. Besides, he is due to 
retire in a couple of months, and at the 
very most will get a year’s extension. 

India desperately needs a man of both 
style and substance to lead the external 
affairs ministry, one who will not only 
fight lor leeway for his moves but also 
have the personality to be listened to. 
Sadly, the two senior ministers attached 
to the P'oreign Office, namely, N.D. 
'riwan and K. Nat war Singh, do not 
appear to be quite suited to their jobs. 
Tiwari has too low a profile, while his 
second-in-command appears to have 
made hirtisell quite unpopular among the 
foreign officers by attempting to stall the 
IPS officers’ resolution condemning the 
sacking of Venkateswaran. Natwar 
Singh was rather an indelicate choice in 
the first place, for he was a year junior to 
his foreign secretary when he was in the 
IPS. It would be surprising if either of 
them got the wholehearted support of 
the mandarins in the foreign ministry. 

In the upsht)t, if K. P. S. Menon fails to 
adopt the correct attitude, not only will 
the meddling by the PM's office con¬ 
tinue, but the morale of his foreign 
service colleagues loo will not be re¬ 
established. India, in such circumst¬ 
ances, could very well be barking up 
wrong trees, and sacrificing our vital and 
age-old interests without getting any¬ 
thing in return. 
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CO NT RAB A NDCON TENT 

/ s foreign currency being parcelled out of India in the safe custody of air couriers? 


I s the country’s fast burgeoning pri¬ 
vate courier services industry— 
whose turnover has zipped 
dramatically from zero to Rs 100 crores 
in less than five years—a conduit for 
FERA violation? The guardians of India’s 
draconian Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act (FERA) are growing more and more 
suspicious that the proliferating and 
ubiquitous air couriers flitting in and out 
of the country could well be guilty of 
aiding and abetting a massive transbor¬ 
der flow of that ever lucrative contra¬ 
band: dollars. 

After several hot leads drew a blank 
and follow-up raids proved to be abor¬ 
tive, enforcement sleuths struck paydirt 
in late i986 when one raid in Bombay did 
not end in a wild goose chase. They 
successfully intercepted four envelopes 
despatched by one Homi J. Wadia con¬ 
taining $4,000 in cash. Investigations 
revealed that Wadia, a hotel employee, 
was paid two salaries—one in rupees 
and the other in foreign currency which 
was credited to a foreign bank account. 

The Wadia case breakthrough has 
given a startling new dimension to what 
is, after all, an old business in this 
country: the siphoning off of foreign 
exchange. Enforcement department offi¬ 
cials are convinced that this case reveals 
just the tip of the proverbial iceberg. 



They believe that offenders are using 
courier firms as well as the govern¬ 
ment’s own Speedpost service to, liter¬ 
ally, parcel away dollars to overseas 
destinations. Says Bhure Lai, the tough 
director (enforcement) in the FERA 
directorate: “Though we have recorded 
a few successes in our investigations, I 
am sure violations are still taking place 
through couriers. 1 do not rule out 



possibility of the existence of a well- 
organised foreign exchange racket.” 

But for all Bhure Lai’s bluster, the 
courier services industry at large can 
justifiably claim to be innocent of being 
party to such nefarious practices, given 
that the odd offender is bound to exist in 
field. On more than one occa¬ 
sion, there have been red 
faces in the enforcem¬ 
ent directorate when 
their raids, surprise 
checks and inves¬ 
tigations have, not 
established couriers’ 
mala tides. For instan¬ 
ce, they once pursued 
a so-called “hot” compl¬ 
aint against an established fi¬ 
rm with offices in Delhi; but when 
a posse of inspectors swooped 
down on a branch in Fatehpuri and 
examined the contents of each and every 
parcel, it found nothing incriminating. A 
senior FERA enforcement offieijd in 
New Delhi admits that the department 
had commenced investigations “against 
several courier companies in the capital 
but had failed to establish a watertight 
case” against even one of them. Hence, 
the first drawing of blood at Bombay 
recently has helped boost the morale of 
Lai’s men. 

Incidentally, despite the FERA 
directorate’s plea to the government, no 
move has yet been initiated to empower 
officials to check the contents of pack¬ 
ages despatched through couriers. The 
suggestion to arm the directorate’s in¬ 
spectors with the legal authority to make 
random checks on couriers has also not 
found favour. And the otherwise wide- 
ranging scope of the controversial Indian 
Post Office (Amendment) Bill of 1986— 
which the President has not yet signed 
into law—does not cover courier mail 
services either. As such, the law enfor¬ 
cers feel let down as they can do naught 
but fret and fume even as reports pile up 
that foreign currency is being transfer¬ 
red illegally and with impunity. 

Is the problem an imaginary one? Or 
is it possible that the ffireaded FERA 
dragnet which has hauled in Kirloskar, 
Thapar, Mallya and a host of others can 
still be evaded? 


MuMraHon SudfOtoChowdhury 
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( ^ |>UBUC SECTOR ) 

S TOPPIN G OIL 

The Assam agitationists' "Remove Jalar" campaign 
is costing the nation dear 


A fresh agitation has been brewing 
for the last few weeks and histor>’ 
seems to be repeating itself—what with 
nine days of oil blockade already having 
been enforced by the All Assam Stu¬ 
dents' Union (AASU)—albeit for a diffe¬ 
rent cause. This time, AASU's ire is 
directed against the public sector oil 
exploration company, Oil India Ltd 
(OIL), headquartered at Duliajan, and 
against its chairman and chief executive, 
Major General S.C.N. Jatar, 54, in 
particular. The agitationists’ one-point 
programme is: “Remove Jatar". 

Jatar is remembered as the man who 
“broke" the oil blockade in 1983. At that 
time, he was on secondment from the 
army as the Duliajan-based resident 
chief executive of OIL. Later, when the 
post of oil’s cliairman fell vacant in 
1984, he was promoted to that position. 
Shortly thereafter, AASU began gunning 
for Jatar's scalp. 

So far, the students' union leaders 
have lodged two lengthy meljfioranda 
with the Prime Minister in which they 
have charged Jatar with the myriad sms 
of corruption, nepotism, parochialism, 
favouritism and profligacy. In addition, 
according to AASU, “Jatar has always 
cherished an anti-Assamese attitude and 
harassed existing Assamese em¬ 
ployees. ’’ 

According to Jatar, this charge—nor 
any other—does not hold water. In fact, 
during his tenure the percentage of 
Assamese employed by OIL has gone up 
from 70 to 82. He has also refuted every 
charge made by AASU and his lengthy 
rebuttal is presumably presently being 
read by the ministry of petroleum offi¬ 
cials. 

Meanwhile, the Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) government is also pressuring 
the Centre to immediately replace Jatar 
with a political appointee. “Previously, 
eminent Assamese public figures like 
Devakanta Barua and Sarat Chandra 
Sinha were made chairmen of OIL," 
points out home minister Bhrigu Phu- 
kan. The implication obviously is that the 
AGP government would like to see OIL 
beaded by its nominee. On his part, chief 
minister Prafulla Mahanta charges that 
Jatar not ddng enough” for Assam. 


“OIL has a commitment to the local arily suspend its blockade and await the 

people. It must give employment oppor- outcome of an enquiry against Jatar to be 

tunities, build roads, take anti-pollution earned out by the Centre. The Union 

TTieasures. All this has stopped after government wants all the agitations to 

Jatar took over,” says Mahanta accu- bo suspended till 1 June, by which time 

singly. the enquiry against Jatar would be com- 

Is Jatar corrupt? “1 can't say if he is pleted. But AASU militants say that they 

guilty, but an enquiry should held,” will wait only till 9 March and no longer, 

says home minister Phukan. In defer- “We sent the charges way back in 

ence to the state government's wishes, September 1985. What has the Union 

a tnpartite meeting took place at Dispur government been doing for so long?" 

on 30 and 31 January in which the state asks Sarma. 



on India’s LPG plant at Duliajan; (Inaat laft) S.C.N. Jatar and (Inaat right) Bhrigu Phukan: 
trading charges 


government (represented by J. P. Ra- The nine-day blockade in Assam has 
jkhowa, industries secretary , M.P. Bez- already cost the nation dearly: 70,000 

baruah, home commissioner, and tonnes of oil valued at Rs 12 crores could 

others), the Union government (repre- not be recovered. To replace this, an 
sented by Vinay Bansal, director, ex- equivalent volume will have to be im- 

ploration, ministry of petroleum), and ported. The question is: can the issue of 

AASU (represented by Kartick Hazor- one individual's continuance in office, or 
ika, president, Sasadhar Kakati. general otherwise, be allowed to impose such a 
secretary, Arun Sarma, adviser, and great price on the citizenry? If Jatar is 
others) were represented. Oil India was exonerated, irrevocable loss of produc- 
also invited. tion would already have occurred. And 

even if he is not, AASU's “victory" 
A deal was thrashed out at this would be a pyrrhic one. 
meeting whereby AASU would tempor- ASpBcWCcNrrMpoiidBiit 





EDIBLE OILS 


FAT INTHE nRE 

The self-sufficiency strategy is likely to lead to a regime of high prices 


T he goveniment s strategy to achieve 
self-sufficiency in edible oils seems 
to be coming a cropper in the face of 
market forces. The strategy, more a 
balancing act involving higher price in¬ 
centives for farmers and reduced edible 
oils import, is likely to result in a drastic 
upswing in prices from mid-year on¬ 
wards, 'fhe first warning bell has already 
been sounded by the Indian Vanaspati 
Producers’ Association (IVFA). 

In a statement in New Delhi last 
month, IVPA president B.L. Jaju sharply 
criticised the Centre’s decision to cut 
imported edible oils supply to the vanas¬ 
pati industry, declaring that it would 
push up prices of all edible oils. Jaju held 
the import policy responsible for the 
“unprecedented spurt” in recent weeks 
in prices ot edible oils for the vanaspati 
industry. Besides, the resale of im¬ 
ported oils by the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration had emboldened speculators to 
hike prices at their will. 

Apart from processing industries like 
vanaspati, direct consumers too have 
been hit hard by the rising trend in edible 
oil prices at the retail level. What is 
disconcerting is tha( the price ol ground- 
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Chait by Nilratan Matty 

nut oil, which governs the movements of 
most other edible oils, has shot up in the 
last few months by nearly Ks 3,()()() per 
tonne in the wholesale market and of 
mustard oil by Rs 2,00l)-2,5()(). 

In quantitative terms India imported 
14.09 lakh tonnes in 1983-84, 15.35 lakh 
tonnes in 1984-85 and 10.80 lakh tonnes 
in 1985-86. Even with the reduction in 
the quantum of imports in the current 
year, the foreign exchange outgo is 
expected to be about Rs 475 crores. 
Yet, despite the massive imports, the 
per capita availability of edible oils has 
not shown any significant improvement. 
From a level of 4.9 kg in 1981-82 
(excluding oils used lor manufacturing 
vanaspati) the per capita availability had 
nsen marginally to 5.5 kg in 1984-85. 

The central government is un¬ 
doubtedly seized of the urgent need to 
raise the output of oilseeds, especially 
because of the significant impact that 
edible oil prices have on the general 
price index. Besides the higher support 
prices for oilseed growers, a technology^ 
mission has been set up t(^ evolve a 
suitable strategy^ to increase yields. 
Towards this end, central assistance is 
being provided to fanners by making 


available superior seeds, fertilisers and 
other inputs. At the same time, the 
success ot the oilseeds programme de¬ 
pends to a.great extent on state govern¬ 
ments taking effective steps to raise 
production. 

The then linance minister, V.P. 
Singh, liad claimed in the Lok Sablia in 
December last that the strategy for 
achieving st'll-sufficiency in edible oils 
was ‘ working well” and imports were 
likely to be lower bv over .50 per cent in 
tenns of value compared to 1984-85. 
But at the same lime, he also couceded 
that a substantial part of the increase m 
the wholesale price index was attribut¬ 
able to oilseeds and their oils, •fhe 
question now is how far lan the country, 
afford to cut imports ot edible oils in 
view’ of the recurring shortfall in produc¬ 
tion? It IS pertinent to note that yield*^ in 
India are among the lowest in the world. 

According to Jaju, there has been no 
carry-over of oils during the past oil year 
(November 1985 to October 1986) and, 
with a monthly consumption of four lakh 
tonnes, “oils might simply not be avail¬ 
able in the market”. 'I'he IVFA president 
envisaged "grim prospects” for oilseed 
production in the current year because 
of “poor and patchy rainfall” in Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. 

While achievement of self-sufficiency 
in oilseeds has been a niajor objective of 
all the five-year plans, production has 
not shown any substantial increase. The 
total production (including groundnut, 
rapeseed, mustard, linseed, castorseed, 
nigerseed, safflower, sunflower and 
soyabean) in 1982-83 was practically tlie 
same as in 1970-71, though there was 
some improvement in 1983-84 and 1984- 
85. As a result of the stagnant produc¬ 
tion. the countrv’ has had to import large 
quantities of edible oils at a heavy cost. 

Against this backdrop, the edible oils 
scenario is far from being bright, espe¬ 
cially given the fact that the vagaries of 
weather continue to influence heavily 
the output of oilseeds. With the goal of 
self-sufficiency not likely tp be achieved 
in the near future, the consumers, in all 
likelihood, may have to settle for a 
protracted regime of high edible oil 
prices. 

R.J, Vmikatogwaran 
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VERKA Cheese. A mouth-watering treat. 

Smooth. Creamy. Nourishing. So convenient 
when your appetite is at stake. Delicious 
delight in every bite. 

veika - THE CHEESE TO CHOOSE 
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WHATAN 

INVESTOR SHOULD 
LOOKFOR 
THE RpOGET 


BLUE CHIP 


T he Union Budget for 1987 has just been presented 
to Parliament, putting at rest the speculations that 
had been building up for the last one month or so. It is 
now tune for a quick analysis. The intelligent investor is 
at present busy studying the budget document, trying 
to perceive the impact on various industries. A prompt 
appraisal of the budgetary impact is vital for a quick 
draw at the market place. 

How does the investor go about it? First, he has to 
look for total policy changes of the kind witnessed in 
1985, Will investment in shares now qualify for 
long*term capital gains after one year? Has there been 
a dramatic cha^e in the wealth tax rules? Will there be 
dual depredation rates for the tax and accounts? Is 
there any relaxation in the period of holding under 
80CC? Any fresh lease of life for investment allowance? 
Such changes would invariably lead to a strong upswing 
ip tile market. 

Second, the investor will have to evaluate the 
situation induStry-wise vis-a-vis the pre-budget build¬ 
up. Has the cement industry, for example, got the 
expected decontrol and re¬ 
duction in excise levies which 
made the market move up? 
Also, has there been any 
reduction in fertiliser sub¬ 
sidy, a fear which kept the 
prices depressed? Has the 
duty on automobile, compu¬ 
ters and electronic items 
been reduced as anticipated? 
What about the proposed 
steel price hike? 

In the present environ- 
nient it makes sound sense 
to gauge the budgetary impact oa«,the consumer 
industry sector. The ET New Index fw food products 
(435) has registered the highest increase among all 
segments from 1984-85 level (100). 'Fhe index for 
‘other industries’, covering a large number of consum¬ 
er-product companies like Colgate-Palmolive, Hind 
Lever, Brooke Bond, Bata and Ponds, is also a star 
performer (335). Has the budget upheld the priority for 
’consumerism'? If so, this is clearly the segment to bet 
on. 

,lf he follows such a line of analy^s. the mature 
investor of today vrill surdy find his own hest-buy' tips 
for irmnediate action*—-and gains. 

wfiter «s.« maiku enalysi and cd/nmantatdf . 
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DIVIDENDS 


Macmillan: IOC? for 19H6. 
Madras Motor Finance: 21?? 
for vcai ended .U) September, 
1986. 

MRF: 2.y^r (same) lor year 
ended 80 September. 1986. 
Shanthi (k^ars: 20^? on pro 
rata basis loi year ended .10 
November. 1986. 

Shri Ram Fibres: 18^? tor year 
ended 30 September, 1986 


G.M. Mittal Stainlcs.s Steels: 

7 b lakh shares of Rs tt‘n each at 
a premium of Ks two. 

Gujarat Fuel Bonanza: Six 
lakh shares of Rs ten for cash at 
par, 

Llnialkem Fertilizers: 8.60 
lakh shares of Rs ten each at par 
on 10 March. 

Krimpex Synthetics: 4.94 lakh 
shares of Rs ten each in April. 
McDowell and Co.: Rights 
issue of convertible debentuics 
aggregating Rs 13.40 crores. 


PROJECTS 


Giuarat Fuel Bonanza; R.s 

93-lakh plant to manufacture 
21,600 million tonnes per annum 
of briquetted tucl’ from agro- 
forest wastes. 

G^arat High Tech Indus¬ 
tries: Rs 14.2r)-tTore project to 
manufacture special cement (oil 
well cement, sulphate resistant 
cement) at Kodinar, Gujarat. 
Krimpex Synthetics: Rs 4.40- 
crore plant to manufacture t^x- 
tunsing and two-for-one twisting 
yarns at Silvassa, (joa. 


Kskayef: Sales Rs .SB.63 crores 
(Rs 45.10 crores) for year ended 
.30 November, 1986. Gross pro¬ 
fit Rs 9.47 crores (Rs 9.33 
crores). 

Jain Tube i’o.. Sales turnover 
Rs 50.48 crores (Rs 36.10 
crores) for year ended 31 Aug ^ 
ust, 1986. FYofit before depre¬ 
ciation and investment allowance 
Rs 1,76 crores (Rs 1.39 crores). 



Soura, Bombiy Bu/lton Assoditfon Ltd 
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I f Baba M -n had just 
tappccf (1)^ hall in from 
acn)ss itjfu Penmark’s 
j^nal .Ilf a a couple of 
iinmih s trom fulltime, 
India wiuilfi li«ave taken the 
unprtH f armed step of enter- 
Mif st‘nii-fmals of the 
siMh Nflii u Cup soccer com- 
jH'titinii held in Kozhikode 
r ei eiuly. Notwithstanding 
I he goahshy forwards, the 
worst ever Indian football 
team came up with the best- 
ever performance. 

This has placed the All 
India P'ootball Federation 
(AIFF) in a quandary. If the 
Union government lifts its 
ban on participation abroad, 
what will It do about team- 
composition lor the pre- 
Olympic competition in Kath¬ 
mandu in mid-April? Placed 
in India’s group are Nepal 
and Pakistan. Despite their 
recent improvement, as evi¬ 
dent ed in the South Asian 
Federation (iames held in 
Dhaka late in 1985, it is a fact 
tliat a lull-strength India is 
still siieets ahead of them. It 
will, therefore, be easy for 
India to quality for the final 
round ol the pre-Olympics 
which will he held later this 
year or eativ in the year of 
the Seoul Olvrnpics. 

But the mid April competi¬ 
tion will pose several prob¬ 
lems. “We want to field the 
best team possible,” said 
Syed Nayeemuddin, chief 
coach ol the Indian team 
which drew two matches it 
should have wuin and lost the 
other narrowly to a vastly 



stated earlier, eleven regu¬ 
lars were not in the squad. 
“If we are allowed to take 
part in the pre-Olympics, 
we’ll have to re-model the 
team somewhat. Much as I 
would like to keep the same 
squad, it’s a fact that we 
need a lot more players with 
a little more technique. For 
example, a goalkeeper of 
Atanu Bhattacharjee’s calibre 
IS essential. Besides, we 
need a couple of good deep 
defenders, at least two mid¬ 
fielders of calibre and for¬ 
wards who are less goal- 
shy.” 

The only reason Nayeem 
did not wish to break up the 
Nehru Cup squad was that it 
had built up tremendous 
team spirit. According to 
Nayeem; “It was a tangible 
feeling. And the boys really 
gave all they had. What they 
lacked in technique, they 
made up with determination 
and doggedness.” The fore¬ 
ign coaches who saw India 
play agreed. “Your boys lack I 
technique. They also have 
not functioned as a team. But 
they are real fighters. That is 
what takes a team a long 
way, ” said Sepp Piontek, 
manager of the exciting Dan¬ 
ish squad which electrified 
Mexico during last year’s 
World Cup football competi¬ 
tion. He came as an observer 
with an experimental Danish 
side which is being groomed 
for next year’s Olympics. 

One point that most of 
these experts agreed on was 
that technically India was still 


superior opposition. “We “nkman Vl|ay Kumar tackles a Bulgarian during the Nehru Cup ^3S Struck by the 


certainly performed well, but can you 
imagine what we could have done if vve 
had a iully representative team.''” 

Altogether nine regulars in the nation¬ 
al squad from Calcutta were not in the 
Calicut team. While Prasanta Banenee, 
Sudip Chatterjee, Knshanu Dey, Tarun 
Dey, Bikash Panji and Atanu Bhattachar- 
jee reported sick, Biswajil Bhattachar- 
jee, Debashis Misra and Alok Mukherjee 
were not called even to the training 
camp. 

There was also the strange case of 
the Goa boys Mauricio Alfonso and 
Lector Mascahrenas. Selected for the 
trials, both stayed away, pleading injury. 
But, when reports that the two were 
playing in (ioa’s super league trickled in. 
the Union Territory’s representative in 


the AIFF, Vilas Sardesai, hurriedly 
brought them to Kozhikode. By then, 
the trial camp had been wx^und up. 'fhe 
selectors, who had decided to ignoifc 
them, were annoyed that the two hjd 
been recalled without their knowledge, 
much less, consent. .1 

“1 was amazed that they had beAi 
recalled.” said Nayeem.“Neither tech¬ 
nical director Arun Sinha, nor assistant 
coach Bob Bootland. had been asked 
whether we needed those plaven}. 
Obviously, w^e did not want to impotfc 
players on a squad which had realfy 
toiled for a berth.” 

But that was only in the preparatory 
stages of the tournament. 1 he team was 
technically far from, perfect, but it had 
given unprecedented results. And, as 


fact that the Indians could not trap a ball 
correctly even from a stationary posi¬ 
tion. In today’s football, even on-the- 
move trapping is considered 
elementary. Then again, there were too 
many square-passes in midfield, slowing 
down the process of attack. 

But fresh problems have arisen. The 
West Bengal elections arc due in the 
third week of March, bang in the middle 
of the ^.Miginal dates for the National 
Soccer Championships to be hosted by 
the state. This means the best players of 
the country will not be available for a 
selection-cum-coaching camp for the In¬ 
dian pre-Olympic team for the duration 
of, the Nationals. , 

Since the championship can now only i 
end in the first or second week of April 
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there will be time only to select a squad 
straightaway and run through a three to 
four-day camp. Which is, really, a farce. 

It is the kind of farce that was enacted in 
Calicut before the Nehru Cup. The first 
announcement with regard to the 
appointment of the three-man coaching 
squad was received by Arun Sinha and 
Nayeem while both were watching the 
National Tennis Championship over 
Christmas week in, Calcutta. It was 
originally decided that Bob Bootland 
would announce the names of probables 
from centres in Kerala, Punjab, Mahar¬ 
ashtra and Goa, after Sinha and Nayeem. 
finalised theirs from Calcutta. The train¬ 
ing was to start in Calicut from 5 
January. 

It was well into the second week 
before the camp started. Here, too, the 
arrangements were bad. The premises 
of a university, 22 kilometres into the 
countryside, was chosen for the national 
team to practise on a hard, uneven 
ground: other facilities were as bad. 

In the mean time, the organisers were 
forced to keep postponing the start of 
the tournament because of the uncer¬ 
tainty over the participation of loreign 
teams. Bahrain, Nigeria and Switzerland 
were names being bandied about even as 
late as 20 January, a day before the third 
revised schedule was to start. Ultimate-. 
ly, twice-winners USSR, German 
Democratic Republic, Bulgaria, China, 
Syria, Denmark and Nigeria came. They 
were divided into two groups, the first 
comprising the USSR, GDR, Nigeiiaand 
Syria. 

Most of the foreign teams had come 
with one purpose. They wished to put 
their Olympic probables to test. The 
fates of mosL players from the USSR, 
(iDR, Bulgaria, Denmark, Syria and 
India have by now been decided on the 
basis of their peilormances in Calicut. 

T he Nehru Cup has in fact, been a 
training ground for international 
players ever since the competition was 
started in Calcutta in 1982. Uruguay, 
Argentina and the USSR have fielded 
players here who have represented their 
countries in World Cup finals of 1982 and 
1986. South Korea and China have 
consistently fielded their best squads in 
the Nehru Cup. Until the 1987 cham¬ 
pionship, that is. 

This year, the Republic of Korea 
intimated that it could not send its best 
squad. The AIFF rejected the entry. 
China also said the same, its objective 
being to salvage some prestige by send¬ 
ing the top players for an intensive 
coaching camp in Brazil. But India 
accepted what turned out to be a third or 
fourth-string Chinese combination, the 



(Left to right) Atanu Bhittachar|Mi: ropoiting oick.Bsbu Mirh: blundorod; Sloir Qhooh; brltllant 


only reason being China’s track-record 
of four entries to the finals in five 
previous Nehru competitions.. 

When the competition was midway 
through, one discovered that group *A‘ 
had the best teams, barring Bulgaria. 
While the Soviet team was a class apart, 
there was little to choose among (iDR, 
Nigeria and Syria. GDR qualified for the 
semi-finals as the second team from the 
group only by virtue of getting past a 
luckless Nigeria through an unjustified 
penalty. Syria, who were beaten by the 
USSR and Nigeria, were all over GDR. 
And (^l)R made it only by virtue of a 
draw with the USSR, achieved in the 
inaugural match of the competition. 

India were placed in the easier group, 
what with China coming with a weak 
squad and Denn^ark lidding a scratch 
combination. The usually flut‘nl 
approach of the Chinese was sadly 
lacking as they faced India, but even so, 
they managed to draw the match M. 
India had several chances, but the inabil¬ 
ity ol taking shots at the goal and poor 
rnarksmanslup deprived them of their 
first ever win in the sixth NehruCup- 

India s second march against Bulgaria 



was an uneven contest. There were a 
lew scoring opportunities, but the 
Bulgarians were far too superior. 
However, Denmark with three regulars 
out of action, were a dispirited side 
when they met the hosts. They had 
beaten China but lost to Bulgaria, The 
game itself was quite scrappy and both 
teams lost chances of scoring goals. 
Denmark took the lead off a freekick 
which goalkeeper Chandrakant Naik 
misjudged but it was neutralised by a 
line opportunistic effort by Sisir Ghosh. 
And Babu Mam muffed the easiest of 
chances to deprive India of a berth in the 
semis. 

It was perhaps just as well that India, 
did not lace the USSR. Kven as the 
match with Denmark progiessed, one 
had visions of the 0-6 drubbing that the 
1985 Soviet squad had meted out to 
India. The 1986 team could have done 
the same, considering how they beat 
Denmark in the semi-finals and com¬ 
pletely overshadowed Bulgaria in the 
second half ol the final. 

'I'he fact remains that, results-wise, 
India had put in its best perfonnance. 
And this, via a set of coaches considered 
quite inferior to R.K. Baneijee—who 
had taken charge of the team for two 
Asian Games and a few Nehru competi¬ 
tions—and the late Miiovan Ciric, who 
was considered one of Europe's leading 
coaches in his prime. 

Arun Sinha is basically soft-natured. 
Bob Bootland is volatile, quite often 
putting his foot in his mouth. And the 
spoke in this coaching wheel is Syed 
Nayeemuddin who is a strict disciplina; 
rian but an introvert as well. Such a 
combination cannot be expected to last. 

Under the circumstances, Nayeem 
would be the best coach for the present 
team. He has his limitations as a coach, 
but he can extract the best from his 
wards. 

Artill SmtlHoxhikodm 
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_ REVIEWaOOKS __ 

A PICK OF PAPERBACKS 


Bestselling paperbacks mirror popular tastes. But which have sold 

well last year? 


W hile listing the best or the 
most significant titles of 
last year may reflect a 
personal viewpoint, a 
pick of paperbacks during 
the same period has a more objective basis 
tor selection A mirror of popular taste can 
be had from mass market paperbacks 
Bestselling in the Indian context is 
nothing like the invasion that occurs in the 
USA Even so publishers and distnbutors 
here are observing an upswing in the sale 
of certain titles There are qualifications, 
however A sale of 10,000 copies, more or 
less, within a couple of months of hitting 
the bookstalls achieves bestseller status 
for the title quite easily If it notches the 
30,000 figure within half a year, it can be 
confidently compared to an American 
blockbuster 

bales figures of particular titles are 
difficult to obtain as there is a limit of 1,000 
copies per importer imposed So several 
importers bring into the country the latest 
title by a popular author One local pub¬ 
lisher, in order to beat this constraint and 
to grapple with the piracy problem, has 
entered into contracts with foreign pub¬ 
lishers whereby he publishes an Indian 


paperback edition of popular fiction soon 
after the original hi'dcover edition is 
released abroad 

What kind of paperbacks have been 
selling well last year** Surpnsingly, the 
Indian readers do not nurture a passion for 
potboilers only It is not the hi^-pitched, 
suspense-ndden fiction betwween ganshly 
cqloufed covers which are of prime in¬ 
terest 

Interestingly, all the titles that hovered 
around or crossed the 30 000 mark are 
nonfiction works Controversial Calcutta 
still remains a subject of perennial interest 
and Dominique Lapiene's equally con¬ 
troversial title City of Jov, with its loud 
toned descnptions of the miserable slum 
existence in this city, sold some 35,000 
copies The other book which reached the 
same sales figure was Amntsar by Mark 
TuUy and Satish Jacob This book, with its 
sharp recounting of the Operation Bluestar 
scenano, proves that topicality and burning 
issues are high in readership appeal 

Sports is always a great favourite and 
few buffs can resist a new Sunil Gavaskar 
title It is no wonder therefore that One 
Day Wonders sold nearly 30,000 copies 
during last year With the growing com 


pany of yuppies and middle managers 
aspiring to the big league, management 
titles are gaming prommence laccoca, an 
Autobiography leaped the harvest last 
year with solid sales running into 
thousands of copies 

N owhere in the same class but never¬ 
theless enjoymg reasonable success 
fill runs are a few other nonfiction titles 
with considerable reference value Of 
tliese, Guinness Book of World Records 
and a travel book India by Insight Guides 
are worth special mention All kinds of 
diqtionanes are considered good sales 
material and imporers bnng in a steady 
flow In the categoiy of reference mateni 
fhe CoUms Paperback Thesaurus inAtoZ 
Form d new addition to the family of 
thesauruses, is chmbmg the charts A 
management title enjoying a moderate 
success compared to the rest but is 
nonetheless worth note is A Passion for 
Excellence by lorn Peters and Nancy 
Austm 

In the realm of fiction adrenalme jerkmg 
thrillers are still very much the top of the 
pops Fast movmg action is tne first 
requirement Episode shifts from episode 



in accelerated pace and you have reached 
the finishing line before you can sav 
“Harold Robbins* 

That these fictional works, while assi 
duously cultivating a semblance of real life 
like to transport the reader to another 
world, can be seen from the distant and 
exotic locations chosen as settings for 
bestselling novels Take for example 
Robert Ludlum’s The Bourne Supremac\ 
set in Hong Kong Jonathan Blacks 7he 
Carnage Merchants set in Africa or the 
late Alistair Maclean s last work set in 
the Aegean Sea entitled Santonin 

Just as thrillers and spy stones bnstlmg 
with danger and the unexpected still tingle 
the spines and the groins of the readers 
large dollops of glitz are similarly highly 
apjireciated Consider the two highly 
supcessful titles by Jackie Colbns—Luc A v 
and Hollywood Husbands —hei latest 
works Danielle Steele combines exotica 
and glitz into a smooth cocktail in Wander 
lust and /he Secret 

Other fast selling numbers last vear 
were Larry Collins hall from Giace Lnc 
Segals Class Harold Robbins The Storv 
teller Irving Wallace s The Seventh Sec 
ret, Barbara 1 aylor Bradford s Act of Will 
and Robin Cook’s Mmdbend To get an 
idea now many copies these formula fiction 
sell, It v,^ould be good to quote one of the 
distnbutors When the author is well 
known bke Sidney Sheldon or Harold 
Roboins, it IS no problem to sell 20 000 
copies in three or four months 

Asked if any special promotion is re 



quired to sell, the answei was in the 
negative especially in the case of the latest 
works of well known popular fiction wn 
ters One just has to place the latv-at Lt 
Carre or Abstair Maclean with the retailers 
^Ind It moves But in case or special titles 
hke City of Joy one has to have a prom 
otional input 

An interesting finding in this survey of 
popular paperbacks was that quick sales 


T he speed with winch a book has been 
produced on the Shah Bano con 
troversy is quite impressive Ihe only 
criticism winch t ould perhaps be le\elk d at 
the pubbcation is that the editor who also 
contributes an article to the book Mr 
Asghar All Engineer is briefly ind perhaps 
unfairly desenbed as a left wing intcllec | 
tual The descnption tends to give in 
impression that the views of Mr hngintti 
as expressed in the book arc politically 
biased Mr Engineer s efforts in collecting 
the opinions of vanous eminent wliters 
scholars jun-^ts social activists and politi 
Clans and journalists cannot be minimised 
by reference to any political outlook Both 
his introduction to the book and Ins article | 
do not appear to have a pobtical slant On 
the other hand the justification for his own 
view has been given with reference to 
theological texts 

Ine book has as its avowed objective 
to make available to postenty the record 
of what vanous people thought and wrote 
on this importaii* i ^sue 1 he legal lacunae 
in the bill the practical impossibibty of its 
implementation and its social impact on the 
Musbm community a** a whole have been 
covered Apart from articles of vanous 
eminent peisons Mr Engineer has Aith 
foresight included a copy of the judgment 
as well as the text of the Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Divorce) Bill 
1986 Ihe book also contains interviews 
with Rajiv Gandhi Anf Mohammed Khan 
Baharul Islam Dr Tahir Mahmood Hema 
wati Nandan Bahuguna and Mohammed 
Yunus Sabm Editorials in newspapers 
relating to the controversy in question 
have been included to give the reader an 
overall perspective of the media reaction 
'fhe book is a careful documentation of 
all material which could be considered by 


are closely linked with an increasing mobil 
ity in a section of our urban population 
Whereas good binikshops are needed to 
stock senous books, pulp moves fastest 
from hotel bookshops and bookstalls at 
railway stations and airports Calcutta, it is 
said suffers in this respect because book 
shops are not a piomincnt feature of its 
hotels 
Ena Datta 


the poweis that be for taking steps to 
tackle the (ontrovcrsial issue Most of the 
articles and material included in the book 
seem tf) support the view of Mr Engineer 
lumself that the Bill is a hall baked exen ise 
in a return to fundamentalism 

Ihere also appears to be an implied 
thesis that the reaction to the Supreme 
Court judgment by ct rlain sections of the 
Muslim community is on account of a 
deep rooted distrust of the Muslims for 
the Hindu community The fact that the 
Supreme C ourl judgment was delivered by 
non Muslim judges se^ ms to have influ 
enced leaction amongst the Muslim fun 
damentalists P\cn Mi Engineer recog 
nises that whatever the men! of a com 
mon civil code when the demand for it 
comes from communalist Hindus it arouses 
deep suspicion even among the Muslim 
inttlbgentsia and they begin to perceive it 
as a Hindu code This distrust cannot be 
tackled bv the legislaturf and is obviously a 
social problem to be handled politically 
Once the root cause for the controversy is 
isolated the issue can be dealt with at that 
level Significantly both the supporters 
and opposers to the Supreme Court judg 
ment have found support from theological 
texts S^en in the perspective of a social 
rather than a legal problem the steps 
taken to elinunate lh( problem till now i e 
by enacting a special act relating to Muslim 
women would appear to be an incorrect 
remedial mtasuie which will probably ex 
acerbate the problem rather than cure it 

Mr Engineer has however not re¬ 
mained content with exposing the problem 
and delineating the controversy in all its 
aspects but has also given the views of 
vanous persons relating to the vanous 
solutions possible 

The book itself is a valuable compen- 


A CONTROVERSY 
DISSECTED 


The Shah Bano Controversy is a \ uluahle 
documentation of material related to the Muslim Women 
(Protection of Rights on Dnone) Bill 
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diuni which w il' (*1 interest and help to 
lawyers, hisr 'un-, political activists and 
lay readrt:* 

'Pht' fu rs must be congratulated 
on thr |)!ii)hcation. However, the mmus- 
j cule tvjK lace in the last tew chapters 
h<M=:iJinMig with the chapter on documenta¬ 
tion makes them almost unreadable. I'here 
, IS also at least one major typographical 
I t‘n()r delected in the text of the Supreme 
I Court judgment which is being pointed out 
with the hope that it will be corrected in 
future editions. The phrase in question 
(from the judgment as reported in AIR 


1985 SC 945, 954) is “inevitably the role of 
the reformer has to be assumed by the 
courts...” In the book on page 33 the 
phrase reads as “inevitably the role of the 
reformed has to be assumed by the 
courts...” 

• The Shah Bano Controversy edited by 
Asghar Ali Engineer (published by Orient 
Longman Ltd, 17 Chittaranjan Ave¬ 
nue, Calcutta 700 072; price Rs 165.00) 

Ruma Pal 

The author is a lawyer 
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Sculpturing 

GARDENS 

The Oxford Companion to Gardens is an 
excellent dictionary of landscape gardens 


r he Oxford Companion to Gardens is 
not another “Hriw To” on gardens 
but a well researched dictionary of 
landscape gardens from the earliest 
civilisations to the present day. Bnef 
biographical details have also been included 
on the creators of these gardens, be it tlie 
driving force behind their creation or the 
landscape artist himself. For those in¬ 
terested in viewing some of these gardens 
around the world, this is an ideal travelling 
companion and one hopes a paper backed 
edition will soon be available as the present 
hard cover volume is too cumbersome to 
carry. 

The European countries have been well 
regiesented from medieval gardens to the 
lopment of the informal EngKsh land¬ 



scape in the 18th centu^. Formal geomet¬ 
rical gardens like Versailles, conceived and 
commissioned at a monumental cost by 
King Louis XIV of France on a barren site 
were out of the ken of the common man. 
En^eers were commissioned to divert an 
entire river to provide water upstream for 
large canals and lakes and the “prodigious 
mortality of workmen whose bodies are 
carried out every night by the cartload”, 
(Madame de Sevigne), were no deterrent. 
So much for the sport of kings! European 
styles inevitably influenced the landscape 
trends in their colonies, subject to con¬ 
straints of geography and climate. 

There is excellent coverage with exam¬ 
ples on the design philosophy of China and 
its later influence on Japan where it was 


further honed according to the prevailing 
Shinto cult with its deep reverence for 
nature and reinforced subsequently by the 
contemplative Zen philosophy. As an ex¬ 
ample of understated naturalism, we learn 
that the great 16th century Buddhist priest 
Sen No Rikyu, having swept the tea house 
garden clear of autumn leaves, would then 
shake the tree and let the leaves lie as they 
were. The Japanese landscape style has 
had a far reaching influence on contempor¬ 
ary ideas as also the informal English 
garden. 

Of the ancient civilisations, there is 
mention of the irrigated temple gardens of 
Egypt and the Hanging Gardens of Babylon 
which were later imitated by European 
connoisseurs. Traditional Islamic gardens 
are reflections of the prophet Moham¬ 
med's Garden of I^aradise and their impact 
was felt in areas ot Muslim dominance, as 
in the enclosed coun yards of the Alhambra 
in Spain with splashing fountains and flower 
filled parterres. We are informed that 
tulips first thrived in the seraglios of the 
Turks in Constantinople and became the 
craze in Europe only after the 17th cen¬ 
tury. 

The section on India is disappointingly 
brief. Nothing is known of the gardens of 
the Indus Valley civilisation. The Aryans 
are credited with water management tech¬ 
niques for irrigation and water display. The 
earliest known gardens are attributed to 
Chandragupta Maurya in the third and 
fourth century BC at Pataliputra, near 
Patna. The editors conclude that with the 
limited water resources available in most 
parts of the country, cultivation concen¬ 
trates on food crops rather than visual 
delights, except for floral temple offerings. 
Briefly mentioned are the Hindu gardens at 
Vijayanagar and the Padmanabhapuram 
palace garden at Trivandrum laid out in a 
cosmogram to harness cosmic forces; 
later, the palace gardens of Maharaja 
Surajmal at Deeg, near Agra, and the 
subsequent Rajput gardens at Amber, near 
Jaipur, inspired by Mughal styles. Stress is 
laid on the Hindu love for colour and 
fragrance in their choice of flowering trees 
and shrubs. Not much remains of the 
contemplative Buddhist gardens around 
Gaya, Sanchi and Samath. This tradition 
has survived better in Sri Lanka, China and 
Japan. 

Mu^l gardens have received much 
attention since they still exist to inspire the 
imagination. Based on the Persian tradition 
of the char bagh or the fourfold garden, 
this theme is central to their concept in 
India. Babur, the first Mughal emperor, 
was greatly influenced by the gardens of 
Samarkand, but of his creations only Ram 
Bagh in Agra exists today in a recog^ble 
form. Mto's contribution to ganiens, as 
in architecture, was in the synthesising of 
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Mughal and Rajpur traditions. After his 
annexation of Kashmir in 1586 the style 
developed further with the harnessing of 
abundant water resources over steep 
mountainsides. Jehangir and Shah Jehan 
brought the golden age of garden design to 
the subcontinent. Shalimar Bagh was laid 
out by Jehangir and enhanced by Shah 
Jehan. In one of the finest examples of 
Mughal design, a stream was diverted into 
a central canal which cascades over three 
levels, on each of which rests a loval 
building, the furtnest being the zennm with 
a fine black marble pavilion built by ^hah 
Jehan. The cascade flows over twuikling 
lights in niches called chmakhanas. Shallow 
canals give the illusion of depth and gi av itv 
operated fountains gently gurgle foilli. 
Chasma Shahi, also commissioned b\ Shah 
Jehan, boasts a steep cascade and splendid 
views. Macchi Bhawan and Angoon Bagh 
at Agra are amongst Shah Jehan s major 
achievements in the plains, tlis distinctive 
contribution, however, was m Mughal 
tomb gardens, the two most outstanding 
examples being Humayun’s tomb at Delhi 
and of course, the I'aj Mahal at Agra. The 
char bagh principle was adhered to here 
but the white marble cenotaph is at the end 
of the garden rather than in the centre, 
thus ending in a spectacular climax. Star 
patterned flower filled parterres once 
flanked the canals, raised causeways 
allowed the unimpeded flow of water to 
cool the air and fruit trees flanked the 
walks with taller shade trees beyond 
Truly, the most perfect example of the 
Mughal era! 

European influences in India after the 
17th century were a reflection of their own 
traditions, as seen in the country houses 
along the river Hcwghly and the formal 
French gardens in Pondicherry, They in¬ 
troduced new plant species to this country 
from different patts of the world. In the hill 
stations their nostalgia was assuaged 
through the cultivation of English flowers 
like roses, stocks and fuchsias, but the 
constant frustrations of the climaie and 
insect pests daunted most. These were 
somewhat circumvented by sentimental 
rows of flower pots on verandahs, a habit 
which persists even today in India, Lu¬ 
tyens*’ landscapes in New Delhi were 
supposed to be a fusion of western and 
eastern styles but to the purists it fell short 
of both. Of particular note are the series of 
red sandstone stepped fountains at the 
apex of parallel water courses along Raj 
Path. 

In the opmion of the editors, great 
opportunities for landscape design have 
b^ lost in planning new cities like Chan¬ 
digarh. On the other hand, the mundane 
lines of the public buildings in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, have been softened by imaj^a- 
tive planting id thia new city. There is a 


I woeful dearth of qualirit?d landscape desig- 
1 ners and horticulturists in our public works 
! departments, with the exception perhaps, 

I of New Delhi. Too much, thercfoie, is left 
; fo the misdirecttd zei\\ of some minor 
official who paints rocks ui lurid colours to 
heautily our public parks. It is a pity no 
mention has been made of Nek Chand’s 
; lantasy garden m Chandigarh, though 
■ there is reference to sculpture gardens 
j elsew'here. The bold contemporary trends 
1 in landscape architecture have so far 
I _escat)eci India, barnng small individual 
I tontnbiitions Even the predictable pen- 
: for enclosing a square of lawn with 

1 flower borders is difficult enough these 


days with the precarious water supply and 
the high cost of maintaining a traditional 
garden. It is time, therefore, that we shift 
oui points of view towards informal, mixed 
planting of omamental shrubs and trees 
which are self-sustaining and a pleasure to 
behold with the changing seasons. 

• The Oxford Companion to Gardens 
edited by Patrick (ioode and Michael 
Lancaster (published by Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press; pnce Rs (>13.60) 

Ratna Ramchandani 

The reviewer is an intenoi and landscape 
designer 


I Promoting Indian 

PUBLISHING 


R.K. Mehra, recently appointed president of the 
Federation of Publishers' and Booksellers' Associations 
in India, talks about its future plans 


I << A strained relationship seems to 
^%exisl between pubiisheis and 
autliors As a mark of our good inten- 
i tions, the Federation of Publishers' & 
Booksellers' Associations in India 
(Fi^BAl) has decided to institute an 
annual award with a purse of Rs 10,()()() 
to a young Indian wnter writing in any of 
the Indian languages which includes 
English as well.” This was staled by 
R.K. Mehra of Rupa & Co and the 
current president of the FPBAl during 
his recent visit to Calcutta on the 
occasion of the 12th Calcutta Book F^air. 

A conceni with things Indian will not 
stop with an annual award to a young 
Indian wnter, says the new president of 
the FPBAl listing its targets deter¬ 
minedly. The 32-year old association of 
Indian publishers and booksellers has 
drawn up a blueprint for the promotion 
of Indian publications. To this end, it has 
advocated a series of short and long 


R.K. M«hr»: president of FPBAl 



tenn measures. 

The association with its 700 direct 
members and 18 associate members 
plans to embark on a significant venture 
under the leadership of the new presi¬ 
dent. It aims to start a national book data 
information centre where infonnation on 
Indian publications will be recorded from 
1985 onwards. To begin with, this 
computerised data bank will record all 
English language publications in different 
categories. The service will then be 
extended to cover language publishing 
also. Already negotiations have been 
completed so that the project may have 
an early takeoff. When completed it will 
prove to be of immense value to all 
book-users. 

Other positive steps are also being 
devised to promote book-reading Iwbits. 
Efforts are being made to declare the 
coming year as the “Year of Learning". 
Citing such a precedence in the USA, 
Mehra said, “a campaign there yielded 
excellent results in terms of sales." The 
print media is being appealed to so that 
reviews are given importance and best¬ 
seller lists prepared by FPBAl once a 
month are published regularly. 

At this moment of time, Indian pub¬ 
lishers are under pressure from many 
fronts, not the least of them being 
government policy, increasing costs, an 
invasion of remaindered books from 
abroad and on. It is hoped by the 
3 mung president Mehra that the associa¬ 
tion can make a concerted effort to 
overcome these problems. 
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A WOMAN^S SENnMEKr 

The Handmaid’s Tale is a non-feminist novel written from a 

feminine viewpoint 


T he book under review this week is 
unusual for several reasons. First, for a 
literary novel it became a rapid success on 
both sides of the Atlantic, something that is 
even more commendable considering the fact 
that the author is neither American nor 
English but Canadian (the only other Cana¬ 
dian novelist to have achieved similar accept¬ 
ance is Robertson Davies). Secondly, it is a 
*‘girl-hook'’. To explain, a friend who is an 
articulate feminist (as opposed to a rabid one) 
said the other day about Hemingway’s re¬ 
cently discovered novel: “Oh, it's another 
boy-book". She explained that term as mean¬ 
ing a novel written by a male writer, with 
virtually all of the characters invested with 
either male qualities or with a male’s perspec¬ 
tive of women, children, God. She was not 
being disparaging or combative about boy- 
books (she admitted that most of the books 
she read were, in fact, written by male 
writers) but what she said did set one 
thinking. When was the last time you read a 
good non-feminist novel written from the 
female point of view by a good modem writer 
(Anita Desai, Iris Murdoch, Penelope Lively, 
P.D. James, Jayne Anne Phillips, Angela 
Carter, Doris Lessing, Ursula Le Guin, 
Louise Erdrich... but after that—if you’re 
someone with my reading tastes, you're in 
trouble). The fact is, in my view at any rate, 
there are fewer women writers than men 
doing anything substantial which is why it is 
refreshing to read Margaret Atwood's The 
Handmaid's Tale. It is a slightly strange 
sensation to be on the other side of the fence 
as it were; it also gives one pause, as one 
thinks of women who've had to read a male’s 
point of view most of the time. 

The book’s title refers to the protagonist, a 
woman who is a Handmaid, one of the various 
types of people who inhabit post-holocaust 
America. In this book the holocaust is one 
brought about by a variety of causes: toxic 
leaks, nuclear accidents and the like which in 
turn prompted a bunch of religious fanatics, 
the (jileads, to overthrow the US govern¬ 
ment and set up their own society which is 
governed by rules taken from the Bible. And 
therefore we have the important people in 
government and industry dubbed the Com¬ 
manders who have all sorts of privileges but 
who also have one very important role— 
producing babies (the zero birth rate was 
another reason for the decline and fall of 
American civilisation). For this reason, each 
Commander is assigned a Handmaid, like our 



narrator. As niosl ol the Commanders’ wives 
are incapable of producing c.hildren, each 
Commander’s household has a Jivc-in Hand¬ 
maid. rhey are dressed in red and are 
fcirbidden any contact with men except their 
Comrnandei. On special days (when there is 
tht likeliest chance of their conceiving) they 
are taken into the master bedroom of the 
household where the Commander’s wife 
waits. There the Handmaid is expected to 
couch herself between the Wife’s thighs and 
spread her legs in turn to await the master’s 
arrival. Once the master arrives he is sup¬ 
posed to perform the sex act with the lower 
part of the Handmaid’s body as mechanically 
as he can (no kissing for instance) and then 
departs. 1'his is in strict accordance with the 
, laws of the Gileads who take their cue from 
the Bible, specifically the passage in (Tenesis 
where Rachel after she discovers that she 
cannot bear children tells her husband, Jacob, 
to sleep with her maid and provide children 
that way: “And she said, Behold my maid 
Bilhah, go in unto her; and she shall bear 
upon my knees, that I may also have children 
by her." If a Handmaid does indeed conceive, 
the birth is another great occasion. Both the 
sterile Wife and the pregnant Handmaid are 
dressed in maternity gowns and take their 
/place on a special birthing chair, which is in 
effect a double decker chair; the Wife clam¬ 
bers on to the top one and the Handmaid sits 
between her spread thighs on the lower one. 
When the Handmaid does deliver, the baby is 
swiftly separated from her and placed in the 
arms of the “mother". 

All this might seem hilarious, but Atwood’s 
parable is frightening and powerfully written. 

1 wouldn’t say it’s as good or as much a 
classic as Animal Farm or 1984 but it would 
•certainly rate with Bernard Malamud's or J. 
M. Coetzee s great post-Apocalypse novels. 
Apart from the Handmaids, other intriguing 
characters have names like Angels, Eyes. 

But the key to the book is a line like this 
one, w hich you come across midway through 
the book. The Handmaid says (the entire 
book is, incidentally written in the first 
person), “If you happen to be a man some¬ 
time in the future, and you've made it this far, 
please remember: you will never be subject 
to ttfc temptation or feeling ypu must forpve 
a ipjm, as a woman...” That sentiment is a 
woman's and an unabashed one at that. That 
is the thread running through.the book and it 
is '^hat makes it such an interesting experi¬ 
ence for the reader, especially if he is male. 

f ' ' ' ___________ 
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rrom the 
YIP Family comes 
yet another set of 
distinguished 
personalities, 
flames to reckon with. 


/ /// Received Knighthood as predicted. 
'' An exclusive breed. Cavalier has a 
special F>olynier shell, ultra-strong 
frames and hinges Designed with a 
perfect snap-shut ioeking system The 
plush inner lining and dashing jxntfolio 
is uniquely Cavalier 1 he gallant one 
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By recent 
appointment, 
Veiy Important 
Adventurer 

LANCER 

When 
pursuing 
professional 
excellence 
Lancer is the ideal partner 
Highly suited to meet the 
tough demands of enterprise with 
a loomy and piactical |x>rtfoiio to 
supplement the adequate space 
arrangement inside 1 rigger action 
locks Easy grip handles with an 
exclusive steel casing Success 
Lancers sure partner 
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BYTE 


Twice a week, a motley 
group gets together at a 
local college for a 
brain-storming, note¬ 
swapping session. Stu¬ 
dents, businessmen, ex¬ 
ecutives, professionals, 
all linked together by a 
common obsession — 
their personal compu¬ 
ters. There are many 
such computer clubs 
around. Mostly self- 
taught, die members 
tinker around with 
their PCs every mo¬ 
ment they can spare, 
Unsocial and exasper- 
adng^ey areofteri'tc^* 
ted, but the silicon chip 
wiz-mdchine is their 
ideaoffun‘n'games. , 
Afui they are hookt^] > 
on the big byte. . 
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HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE 

The name that adorns the country's 
finest bathrooms 


*HSi colours are gently fired in 
Muffled Kilns so that direct ftarhes and 
fuel impurities do not fmpipge 
on the richness of the colours. 


Anexclustve range for a co mp lete bathroom 
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^^ f^ eople think you’re slightly if 
■^not completely freakish.*’ 
B says Jehangir Gazdar, one 
of the growing tribe of computer hob¬ 
byists in Bombay. "They cannot under¬ 
stand that you think the computer is hell 
of a lot of fun and that you get hooked on 
the damn thing. Yes, I suppose I’m 
hooked—I become totally oblivious Uj 
the passage of time and the mundane 
details of living (wlxin at the keyboard of 
his computer)." 

Gazdar’s love affair with the ('omputei 
started about six-seven years ago, when 
the computer craze first caught on in 
India. He bought a 'I'KS bO and tauglit 
himself to use it with the books/manuals 
he could lay his hands on. 'I'oday, he h,is 
traded the old faithful for an IBM 
Compatible PC. Besides using the word 
processor to write articles for computei 
magazines, he has put the machine to 
other uses. "No, it doesn’t answer my 
telephone yet or wakt‘ me up." he says, 
dispelling visions of a sci-fi scenario. "1 
know people m the States who keep a 
list of recipes in their PCs—sooner or 
latei there will be a spill-proof computer 
for use in the kitchen. But in 
their enthusiasm people can I 
easily get carried away. A | 
computer is best for repeti- s 

live tasks, and 1 use it to 
keep addresses and such. 

But at this moment, data has 
to be typed in, which is 
laborious and involves a 
great deal of work. If it is 
going to take more time cn I } 
tering the data than doing the ^ 

work, It is ridiculous. The 
point is: do I need a compu¬ 
ter to baIan^.e mv cheque 
book or ran the work be 
done better manually?" 

Writing programmes is 
Gazdar’s obsession. "What * 
kind, it is difficult to explain. ! 

The closest analogy I can 
give is of a saw, which cannot 
stand by itself but is used as 
a tool by a carpenter. Simi¬ 
larly, the programmes 1 
write are tools of use to me |||||||||||||m 
or others who write prog- 
rammes." It is both creative 
and recreational, he insists. BhEBI 
"Creative, because you have f 
to think of a new concept and [ 
put it into a form compre- ^ ^ \ 

hensible to the machine. It is 
.a hobby just like photogra- * * 
phy, carpentry, painting, and ‘ 

is as satisfying as any other | 
creative pursuit. When 1 
write a programme, no mat¬ 
ter what it is, my baby is , — 
beautiful in my eyes." LZTT 


He is one of the two Indian members 
of the Amencan-based Computer Users’ 
(iroup, which was started in 1982 and 
has 4,500 members worldwide. "I'here 
IS this big movement abroad, invoh/mg 
an extensive network ol hobbyists, 
which has not yet caught on here. ()ne of 
them writes a progiamrne and puts it in 
the public domain This is then impioved ! 
upon by another and so on Actually, 
some vt'vy C(>inple\ and useful [irogram 
UK'S have cnieiged in this way." 

Mrr*ediicated Jehangir (iazdar s first 
lo\e was photography, whicli still le- 
mains an "over whelming passion". But 
computei s rule his lite todav. Uis ardour 
to) the silici'p chip wiz-machine has 
caused manv to comment that fia/dar is 
mart led to his computer Ga/dar smiles, 
"d'hei> are periods of intense auivit> 
wIkmi 1 work on the computer tor 48 | 
liouis at a stretch, especially when I am ! 
working on a programme 1 gel so 
invoKc'd 1 lose track of time. 'Dien, I 
mav not toLn h the computer for wa^ek''^ 
on end A marriage on this basis would 
be in trouble I think." 

Thongii there are some computer 









As the number of 
worshippers at the altar 
of the marvel moMine 
increases, the tern 
'computer widows gedm 
relevance t 


freaks around, for the vast majority 
computers are something remote, awe¬ 
some rind even intimidating. Very few 
have had tlie good fortune to get their 
hands on a computer. "That gave us the 
idea ot t<inning a chip club. We wanted 
to get the tear out of people that 
computers witc* some hi-lech gadgets 
which w^ould blow' ufi if you touched the 
wrong key," says Deepak Garg, a 
senioi executive at Computer Point— 
the country's first computer retail store 
I to have started a chip club, 

I T'he chip computer club, as it 
is known, was started in 
, mid-1985 in Bombay to pro- 
! vide those w'ho want to get a 
; feel ol computers, but do not 
, have the money to go lor an 
! outnght purchase, an oppor- 
■ N ■ — iij tunity to learn the basics. 

Now, chip computer clubs 
have sprung up in Bangalore 
and Madras, where they are 
proving to be extremely 
popular, A chip club will 
shortly be started in the 
capital. Garg, an alumnus of 
HT, Kanpur, and IIM, 
Ahmedabad, explains how 
the chip club idea caught on 
in India. "In the West, say 
, j the United Stales, you have 
the Computer users clubs. 
Computer literacy is much, 
^ much higher than it is in 
India. So, users of a particular 
type of computer get 
together and form a club, 
mu Nobody is a first-time user. 

emphasis is on 
first-time users. We give 
them a chance to come and 

i^mm 

know anything, it does not 
matter. We provide teachers 
^ (coordinators) who initiate 
you into the basics. After 
that, you learn on your own 
^^^m error. I1ie re- 

sponse has been phe- 
.^ nomenai." 
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In Bombay. it all started, there 
are three kmd memberships to the 
chip ('oropuie/ - J ii* tor students at Ks 
750 per anfioi!' Iht adults at Ks l.OoO 
per annum, memberships tor eoiii- 
panie.‘ Tht ■ lub is a place where a 
do;;t‘n IX nj <!ilterent makes marketed 
bv (. omf)ii!( I Point are kept in a row. 
'I'br t o(jj rliM.iioi helps a member who is 
a lirst iffiio user ^et the han^ of things. 
Altei that. It’s ail fun ‘ii’ ^ames. One can 
learn lan^^Lia^es, play «ames. do any- 
tliinj^. riie club remains open from 8 am 
to 8 pm and every member is eligible to 
use It lor an bour a clav. 

Unlike training classes, there are no 
particular hours for learning. Students 
can plav snooker, scrabble, chess, c ar- 
racing. and compose music on the 
PCs. "Partmls prefer that their children 
spend time at the chip club rather than 
video pailours.” savs (iarg. 

Who a tv|jical (diip club member.*' 
Kxpl.iins (jarg. "He is \:<ujng. definitely 









You sit at the 
computer and 
before you know 
it, it’s 2 am. It gets 
to he a bit of a 
disease—you want 
to know 
everything and 
know it quickly. I 
had to literally 
restrict myself over 
the weekends 



Jaywant Malkani: an exarcise In logical thinking 


not beyond 40. Sometimes he is some¬ 
one who is thinking of using a computer 
at his place of work or at home. Often, 
he IS a person who wants to take it up as 
a career. But many of the members just 
want to have some tun." 

W hat IS an interesting pastime t('r 
some IS an obsession for otliers. 
As the number oi worshippers at the 
altar of the marvel machine increases, 
the term “computer widows" gains rele¬ 
vance. “You sit at the computer and 
before you know it, it's 2 am, says 
Jaywant Malkani. “It gets to be a bit 
of a disease—you want to know every- 
thing and know it quickly. I had to 
literally restrict myself (from sitting with 


the computer tor hours at a stretch) 
over the weekends. Even if we did go 
out. I'd come back and switch on the 
computer. 'Fhat becomes too much for 
others around and 1 guess it’s unfair to 
them " Jaywant Malkani runs Camera 
Service Centre, the official service agen¬ 
cy for Nikon. Minolta and I’entax. 

'fhe gadget-crazy man began tinker¬ 
ing around wnth a friend’s computer in 
1983 and got so interested that he 
bought himself an Applc-2 Plus as soon 
as he could afford it. One of the first 
programmes he wrote was for a friend, 
who is a professional photographer. 
“Actually part of this programme (set¬ 
tling the photographer’s accounts) was 
to turn figures into words. I scratched 




my head and did it. This gave me a Jot of 
confidence." The IBM PC which he 
aquired a few months ago now sits 
proudly at his place of work. 'I'his has 
relieved him ol the drudgery of routine 
paperwork. Some time in the future he 
hopes to get an interface card that will 
! turn the machine into a storage oscillo¬ 
scope, which will make fault-finding 
easier. “It’s of more use to me here (at 
office) than at home, and I generally 
spend a few hours on it after work." 
According to Malkani. the computer has 
gradually brought about a thange in him. 
“Pri^gramming is an exercise in logical 
thinking. It teaches vou to break down 
big problems into smaller (aies betore 
tackling them." 

He does not understand hov/ people 
with spare time leave their PCs idle. 
“Ma\'be for them it’s one ot those 
floating fancies. ’’ Hut he does not feel 
that many purchase' a personal computer 
as some sort ot status symbol. “It’s 
bought to do work Only, sometimes a 
person's initial enthusiasm wanes." 
Gazdar, also refuses to accept that 
computers are the elitists’ toys-of-the- 
moment. “Even it the computer wave 
has not sw'ept through the rank and file, 
a computer is not really as esoteric as 
people make it out to be. In the early 
Seventies, calculators were expensive 
and considered luxury goods. 4'oday, 
you can get one for as little as Rs lOO 
and they are being used by children and 
housewives. Nobody says. ‘Who needs 
that!’ fake a watch or a telephone, for 
instance. Such items are taken for 
granted. As prices of computers drop— 
and they are dropping every day—this 
idea (that computers are not meant for 
the masses) will change. But it is still 
difficult to think of a computer as a single 
large unit, like the refrigerator, at home. 
More likely, there will be several small 
ones to perform different tasks." 

Once computers have come into India 
in a big way, maybe they “will replace 
telephone/teiex, electronic messages 
and, as in France, even the telephone 
directory. It also has its uses in other 
information services like teletext and 
videotext. At the monent we have a 
half-way house—you can only retrieve 
information which has been fed in. But 
once there exists a data base you can tap 
into, the possibilities are endless," says 
Gazdar. 

Suresh Sheth, another buff, would 
rather demonstrate what’s fascinating 
and engrossing about the computer. 
Graphics has always been his obsession 
but after years in the business, working 
as a professional photographer for 
advertising agencies had begun to seem 
somewhat stale. “After having worked 
for major clients—Vimal, Raymonds, 
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Garden, Air-lndia, among others—ev¬ 
erything 1 was doing began to seem 
rather cliched. Everything had been 
done before.” He succumbed to the 
temptation of the Apple four years ago 
and this opened up new avenues of 
creativity for him. “I saw the power 
behind the computer which was atmv 
command and was hooked from day one. 

1 spent ks 10,000 on software alone. " 
His studio currently boasts of two Apple 
Compatibles and two IBM Compatibles. 
One ‘to control the slide projectors (56 
projectors can be controlled at a time) 
and the other to control the animation 
cameras. 'I'here’s another computer in 
his office, the one on which he lets his 
imagination run wild. 

One of his latest assignments was to 
design tiles for his client, N.M. Mehta. 
“For ten days 1 put in five-six hours ol 
work daily and came up with 80 de¬ 
signs," he recounts, pointing out some 
of the advantages of the wonder 
machine. "Not only would an artist be 
incapable of so large an output, it would 
be difficult for him to visualise the kind of 
designs you can get on a computer. And 
then you have the facility to change 
colour cfimbinations and improvise on 
the screen and transfer the results on to 
colour slides.” 

He spends an average of four hours a 
day at the computer—Sunday after¬ 
noons, too, he finds himself heading 
towards his office. He inserts a disc, 
taps lightly on the keys and the screen is 
transformed into an artist s canvas. 
“Someday, perhaps, 1 will hold an exhibi¬ 
tion of graphic pictures—the moment I 
can get a device to print out pictures 
from the screen.” 

Suresh Sheth’s all-abiding interest in 
computers has had another productive 
offshoot. In 1985 he set up Datasoft. 
which deals in software and computer 
maintenance. This has turned out to be a 
profitable business, too. 

Gita Piramai is another hobbyist 
who learnt the ropes on her own. “Most 
of the books are bad or assume that you 
already know everything.” Her PC has 
proved an invaluable asset in her writ¬ 
ing. She makes a distinction between the 
two kinds of hobbyists around: the 
Spectrum/Sinclair-owi^s and those 
who have the far more versatile Apple/ 
IBM machines. Her passion has rubbed 
off on her young daughters (her hus¬ 
band, industrialist Dilip Piramai, con¬ 
tinues to shake his head at his wife's 
craze). “Many think it's best to start 
them (young children) off when young. 
But I would rather buy them (her 
daughters) a manual typewriter and let 
them master typing before they move on 
to the computer—the computer, after 
all. is very delicate,” says Gita Hramal 



’ Not only would an 
artist be incapable 
of so large an 
outout, it would be 
difficult for him to 
visualise the kind 


of designs you can 
^ :fget on a computer. 
*<^^And then you have 
the facility to 
change colour 
combinations 
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“Perhaps when computers can be oper¬ 
ated bv voice...but that is a long way 
off.” And you don’t have to be mathema¬ 
tically-inclined to operate a computer, he 
adds, “unless it's an accounting prog¬ 
ramme and even then it is the kind of 
maths you need to know when keeping 
vour dhobi book ”• Today, nobody 
makes a big deal about leaniing to drive 
but 50 years ago it was a major accom¬ 
plishment. Similarly, once the computer 
era is on us, ttxiay’s sceptics might 
bt^come tomorrow's worshippers. 

rile new customs policy which per¬ 
mits I'oniputers for personal use to be 
brought from abroad as part of the 
baggage (Suresh Sheth would beg to 
clitler, having paid a 340 per cent duty on 
his PC iiisl a month ago), will no doubt 
give a tillip to the use of personal 
compiiteis. Says Jaywant Malkani: “Af¬ 
ter tlie inilial in vestment of Rs 25,000 it 
is not an expensive hobby—flying costs 
far more. And vou could put one i 



8ureth Sheth: the screen It an artist's canvas 


possessively. “I let them play a game on 
the computer at week-ends and if they 
have been very good, they get a bonus 
game.” 

If Jaywant Malkani thinks most com¬ 
puter games are “quite a pain', many 
aficionados swear to the contrary. Video 
game parlours have been eclipsed by the 
home computer. Computer-versions of 
games like scrabble, space invaders, 
pitman seven are just the forerunner to 
the home entertainment revolution in 
India. 

To the uninitiated, the jumble of 
computer jargon—bit, disk, bug. charac¬ 
ter, software—is almost frightening. “A 
lot of people are put off because of the 
typing involved, ” s;;ys Jeh?ngir Gazdar. 


together and save a couple of 
thousands.” However, (Jazdar adds: 
“What can be got for as little as $30 in. 
the US will cost Ks 4,0()0 here. A 
Spectrum, which is intended for chil¬ 
dren, beginners, costs anything be¬ 
tween ks 7,(KX) and Ks 8,000. It is too 
expensive a hobby. Generally people 
buy It for business purposes and find it 
takes up all their spare time.” 

So, till the day computers lose their 
hi-tech stigma and are within the com¬ 
mon man's reach, computer play will 
continue to be a privileged pursuit. The 
hoi poUoi, of course, cannot afford to 
have the chip on their mind. 

Ranjana Kaaw/AMitlMnraiid 
P a t r a lafc h alHMittatiaa/i^ 
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(From right to loft) VoMnt Ran|ano, his mother, wife and ton. Subhaah. change of fortune 


HOME IS WHERE 
THE HERD IS 

A hance encounter with a 
West Indian triend 
brought him back into the 
limelight Vasant Ranjane, 
the medium pace bowler who 
once took five wickets in his 
first l^st match against the 
West ihdies under Tiger 
Pataudi, worked as a coolie 
m the Railways after he stop¬ 
ped playing cricket Unlike 
cricket ers of todav, he was 
granted no special pnvileges 
nor exti a facilities b> his 
employers and he demanded 
none He lived in a snudl hut 
that his wife, a > a worker at a 
hospital, wa*- entitled to Ills 
luck changed for the better in 
1984. He had gone to watch 
a cncket match between In¬ 
dia and West Indies at Kolha 
pur, when Weslev Hall spied 
him from afar. Hall rushed up 
to Ranjane and gave him a 
hug in front of the officials of 
the cncket boaid, who have 
never spared a thought lor 
Ranjane’s welfare. 

A Satkar (a Marathi week¬ 
ly edited by Sandip Patil) 
correspondent took up his 
cause and approached the 
Central Railway authonties 
The journalist’s requests to 
give the aged player, who 
has repre^iented the Rail¬ 
ways in tbtfJRanji Trophy (his 
Id-yesiirHClMson, Subhash, 
now pUb^or Maharashtra), 
g better deal, did not go 


unheeded. Ranjane has since 
been promoted. The efforts 
of Satkar, in another direc¬ 
tion, to ensure a better life 
for the ex-cncketer recently 
bore fruit. After a year of 
running about from pillar to 
post in the vanous depart¬ 
ments of Mantralaya and 
housing board, Satkar has 
succeeded in securing a 
house for Ranjane from the 
chief minister’s quota. 

To pay for the house, a 
benefit match was arranged 
between Nirlon and Martial 
and after the match Sunil 
Gavaskar’s bat was au¬ 
ctioned for a huge sum. The 
organisers collected a total of 
Rs three lakhs and donated it 
to Ranjane With so much 
help commg his way, one 
would think Ranjane is all 
smiles these days. But, alas, 
that IS not the case. Ranjane 
IS unable to keep his two 
cows and two bullocks m his 
new, small flat in a multi- 
storeyed building ■ 


INFORMATION 
AT YOUR 
FINGERTIP 

n the not-too-distant fu¬ 
ture, all members of the 
German Parliament (the 
Bundestag)will have access 
to the same “information 
channels”. A Siemens’ re¬ 
lease says that an informa¬ 
tion and communications sys¬ 
tem, named Parlakom, will 
soon link all 530 members of 


the Bundestag as well as 
parliamentary commissions 
and groups and scientific ser 
vices The “nerve cords” of 
this system, which is to be 
built up over the next two 


years, will carry voice, text, 
image and data to the users. 
If information was available 
at the push of a button, then 
surely every Indian MP could 
serve his constituency bet¬ 
ter. m 


SUPPING DOWN 
THE POLITICAL 
LADDER 

D efence minister V.P. 

Singh, who was recent¬ 
ly in Bombay to receive Indi¬ 
a’s first SSK class submarine 
built in West Germany, 
seems to be fully aware of 
the hazards of his profession. 
Vice admiraljain, the flag 
officer commanding, western 
fleet, impressed by the agil¬ 
ity with which Mr Singh 
negotiated ladders on 
warships during the 18-20 
hours he was out at sea, 
remarked that the minister 


V.P. Singh in a submarine: stepping down 






was in the wrong profession 
and should have been in the 
navy Mr Singh was quick 
with the repartee “YouVe 
said that I am in the wrong 
profession In our profes¬ 
sion, too, there are many 
ladders and they are very 
slippery ones You have to 
be sure-footed 1 must say 
your ladders are much saf 
er And he should Know, 
having been on the slippery 
rung of the finance ministry 
for a precarious two years till 
he slipped off ■ 


ADVENTURE 

AHOY! 


W aiting on the threshold 
of adventure are 
Ujwala and Gulshan Rai, 
the husband and wife team, 
who had earlier spent six 
months at sea dunng a 
voyage from bouthampton to 
Bombay Ujwala who is by 
profession a journalist, and 
Gulshan, an offir lal in the 
customs department, are 
currently landlocked” owing 
to a lack of funds and spon 
sors for their next sojourn 
aboard the yay Cus 1 he 32 
foot yacht is still under con¬ 
struction in England 
The intrepid couple plan to 
go on a round-the world 
cruise aboard the/a> Cusa 
la Tnshna, but they are quu k 
to point out that the Fnshna 
crew had a lavish budget of 
over Rs 70 lakhs ^ he Rais, 
however, seem undaunted 
by the prospect of sailing 
over thousands of nautical 
miles on a shoe-stnng 
budget "We hope to leave 
early this month from Lon¬ 
don, sail down to Gibraltar, 
Casablanca, Canary Islands, 
Barbados, Panama, Galapa¬ 
gos, Marcos Islands, then on 
to Indonesia, Colombo and 
finally, Bombay As we have 
planned, we should touch the 
Gateway of India around 
January-February 1989,” 
says Ujwala 
When asked why she 
bved to sail, the tall and slim 
Ujwala smiled “You get 
close to nature, you gam 
maturity and you learn not to 
be overconfident, ” Spoken 
like a true sailor! ■ 


ASTROKEOF 

GENIUS 

H IS bold brush strokes 
have captured on canvas 
the social and cultural activi 
ties of the tnbals of Madhya 



Qyanchand Kha|anehl 

Pradesh and Maharashtra 
The S5 year old Gyan- 
chand Kh^anchi uses not 
only oil to i reate Ins works of 
art but he is equally dexter 
ous at carving wood pictures 
or drawing on sand Bom to 
a Jain family of Maharashtra 
Khajanc hi has always felt the 
need to give expression to 
his creative urge His in 
spiration was Dandavate 
Math, a recognised artist of 
Bombay However his style 
IS distinctive He first exhi 
bited his works in Chhind 
wara, Madhya Pradesh, in 
1960 and won the admiration 
of the then governor of the 
state, Han Vinayak Patas 
kar I'or those who have 
never seen the delightful 
blending of colours in the 
original, his tribal paintings 
will soon be compiled m a 
book ■ 


ELECTORAL 

ELEGANCE 

T he only predictable thing 
about N.T RamaRao 
is his unpredictability 1 he 
chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh has done It agam A 
bit of hair dye, a change of 
apparel, ^F^sit to the 
shoeshopf abracadabra and 
in place ofthe elderly admi 
nisUator have a dashing 
“young man” with jet black 
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Paintings by Khajanchl creative outpouiinga 


h 111 clad in a nailv saffron 
colourt d short sit c ved shirt 
and iroiisc i s with c asual slip 
Oil shoes N 1K s frt c^ut nl 

NTRsnawiook wcKiIngtha 
alactorata 
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thangt ^ in appt aranc t ha\ t 
k( pt oppont nts be must d and 
fans eiitt itaint d I he while 
dhoti kuiti that he rlorim d 
wlicn Ik hist (ntcic d politu s 
was soon ic^plac t d by sal If on 
lobes ind tuiban \\host 
pleated t nd hung o\t r out 
shouidt r I o brt ik tht 
monotonjy an erne i ild t ar 
nng wouiJ some tiint s idom 
one ear At othei time^ 
cspecially when the great 
man went on a tour ot th« old 
tit\ of Hyderabad n runii 
topi (fui « ap) would b( per 
ched on his head 

Niks latt si i liange in 
sartorial taste s is pionipted 
b> the numdah lt‘t tions 
which are just around the 
comer Lxplains the CM as 
he tours the state astride his 
LhdiUn^tuatbam Ibis 
(style of drt ss) is more c on 
venient for campaigning 
But what IS most startling is 
the transfcjmiation in his per 
sonalily along with his looks 
His generalh sedate gait has 
changed to a brisk springy 
walk, if not a Uot Clothes 
seem to make Nl R the man 
he IS ■ 
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Myths AND THE MAN 


;>r M M Momen in- 

ra VRv terest 

" W women far 
more than women 
h interest men or 

1 “'terest 

u Tq -w^ women Women 
can—and do— 
pSMjl^ spend hours dis- 
rj[ ^ cussing one 

another And it's 
iiof because they have hours 
of idle time while men are 
busy earning a livelihood 
Neither are they indulging in 
what most men sniggenngly 
refer to as “typical temale 
gossip" If at all, some of the 
most tart descnptions and 
sharp remarks (disguised as 
“constructive cnticism") 
generaUy come from men, 
who can hck the bitchiest 
woman when it comes to 
malice Women fascinate 
each other and invest more 
of themselves in even a 
short-term relationship with 
other women There is an 
intensity, a special sort of 
intimacy that develops in ex¬ 
changes between women— 
even strangeis on a tram 
Withm minutes, they manage 
to find common ground— 
generally children—and all 
other barriers just seem to 
collapse Take the daily m- 
teraction between domestics 
and the lady of the house At 
some pomt their lives begm 
to overlap and they find 
themselves drawn mto the 
emotional vortex that re¬ 
fuses to disguise social bar¬ 
neys Most men dismiss this 
type of “bonding" and consid¬ 
er It fake Yet it happens 
Over grease stamed dishes 
and grubby childien’s 
clothes, confidences are 
swapped, and a special kind 
of empathy develops A lot of 
men are aghast (or pretend 
to be) that women so readily 
discuss their husbands with 
other women, includmg very 
personal bedroom details 
“Discussmg your wife with 
someone else is strictly 


A mirror in an 
elevator sees 
more men than 
women gazing 
into it. In fact, 
any reflecting 
surface on the 
road, even a 
polished 
car-—and hardly 
a man will go 
past without 
adjusting his 
clothes or his 
expression 


taboo," claim loyal husbands 
m self righteous tones 
Women do not consider a 
frank analysis of their rela 
tionship with the man in their 
life as disloyalty There is no 
betrayal involved On the 
contrary, more often than 
not, this kind of a converse 
tion has therapi utic value 
It's vastly reassuimg for a 
woman to discover that she 
IS not alone in her predica 
ment and that other women 
als ) experience the same 
sort of ambivalent feelings 
towards their spouses, with 
out ceasing to love them 
I hat should take care of 
myth number one women 
can t be friends with other 
women 

Myth number t\\o women 
don’t trust other women 


hell first before admitting 
that things aren’t all that hot 
and they could do with some 
help They are the ones who 
live under the constant fear 
that the world is a hostile 
place bristling with tough 
guys who are out to get 
them 

Myth number three 
women are shallow, vain and 
self-obsessed Sure they 
are So are men Watch them 
preen themselves in a 
c rowded elevator, for inst¬ 
ance I have noticed this 
several times when I visit my 
lawyer office in Bombay’s 
stock exchange building and 
wait in serpentine queyies for 
those superfast elevators 
More than half the chaps 
whip out small plastic combs 
from their pockets and 








Rubbish’ They do—some¬ 
times at their own cost, of 
course But certainly, in a 
cnsis, a woman wiU instinc¬ 
tively turn to another 
woman—often her mother, 
sister or daughter and occa¬ 
sionally, a close friend On 
the other hand, men can be 
so paranoid about their posi¬ 
tion that they’d rather go to 


fiinously start combing fheir 
greasy, dandru% hair A 
minor in an elevator sees 
more men than women gaz¬ 
ing into it In fact, any re¬ 
flecting surface on the road, 
even a polished car—and 
hardly a man will go past 
without adjusting his clothes 
or his expression. As for 
being shallow and superfi- 



dal—come off it, fellas—how 
many deep and committed 
chaps do you know?? 

M 5 rth number four: 
women are selfish, self- 
centred, egotistical crea¬ 
tures. Oh yeah? Then how 
come all our movies (which 
reflect popular opinion, after 
all) are so full of self- 
sacrificing heroines? Films 
apart, tlie other pet theory is 
the survival one—since 
women are physically weak¬ 
er—the theory goes they 
have developed strong self- 
preservation instincts, which 




make them so selfish. As for 
being egotistical... well, 
now, the ‘1’m-the*Greatest’' 
chant has a distinctly bari¬ 
tone ring to it. 

Myth number five: women 
feel tlireatened by other 
women and are basically ins¬ 
ecure about themselves. The 
"insecurity" angle has more 
to do with economics than 
psychology. So long as a vast 
majontv ol women continue 
to be wholly financially de¬ 
pendent on men, this state of 
affairs is inevitable. Self- 
support and self-respect go 
hand in hand, and whether 
men like to acknowledge this 
or not, they do revel in the 
sense of power money bes¬ 
tows on them If the situation 
is reversed, and it's the 
woman who has all the lolly 
and controls the purse¬ 
strings, ihes*^ traditional roles 
are automatically inter¬ 
changed and the economical¬ 
ly weaker partner, the hus¬ 
band, invariably assumes the 
more submissive role. 


Top: Indira Oandflf; oonlro 
(loft to right): Sonl* Qondhi, 
Monofco Qandhl, Morgarot 
AM, HomaMahni; bottom 
(loft to rlghl): Shabana Azmi, 
VamIntKrIahnhfmifftI, Lata 

IMBII|pVWVMirp MWlOri 

Amonkor 


About women feeling 
threatened by other women, 
just for a lark, I checked 
around. Yes, they feel inse¬ 
cure about another woman if 
she poses a direct threat to 
their happiness. As it hap¬ 
pens in any competitive 
situation irrespective of the 
sex-rolesjMen feel equally 
threatened by other men 


they perceive as rivals, 
whether on the career front 
or the domestic one. But an 
informal poll showed that 
women do admire othei 
women, without reserva¬ 
tions and for some pretty 
strange reasons. The ten 
prominent Indian women 
who fascinate and intrigue 
other women are: Indira 
Gandhi, Sonia Gandhi, Mena- 
ka Ciandhi in the top three 
slots. Indira Gandhi for ob¬ 
vious reasons - she repre¬ 
sented power, intellect, 
sophistication and authority. 
Soma smls along on a sym¬ 
pathy wave—her vulnerable 
position lends her an aura of 
helplessness. Women feel 
protective towards her and 
wonder how they them¬ 
selves would cope if their 
husbands were to be the 
main target of terrorists and 
their children’s lives too are 
under constant threat. Add 
to that, the foreign angles a 
woman thousands of miles 
away from her roots, her 
own people, stniggling va¬ 
liantly to identify with an 
alien environment in an alien 
land. And there you have 
Sonia’s appeal. Freckle-faced 
Menaka is admired for her 
victory over very difficult and 
unusual circumstances. And 
for her single-minded ambi* 
tion of getting ahead in life, 
using politics as her medium. 
More than anything else, 
they admire her for having 
married a weirdo. Menaka 
comes across as spirited, 
strong and exuding the sort 
of sex-appeal only a young, 
single, attractive woman 
does. The only other political 
figure to feature is Margaret 
Alva, who has made the most 
of her iJoordarshan appear¬ 
ances and who has been 
well-served by this all- 
powerful visual medium 
which can flatter or finish 
anybody. Ms Alva is perfect 
for television—she projects 
an openness, an aliveness 
that is very appealing. She is 
articulate and firm. Well- 
dressed without being fussy. 
And with a strictly no- 
nonsense personality that 
most women go for. Another 
pnxluct of this medium who 


chalks up a h 4 ^ score is the 
mysterious Minu. Amongst 
all the newsreaders, she gets 
top-billing, more for her daz¬ 
zling smile than her peculiar 
delivery. Little is known ab¬ 
out the lady, but just the fact 
that she prefers to go by her 
short and sweet sumame- 
less name, is enough to win 
her a round of applause and 
lots of fans. From the film 
industry, it is Hema Malini 
who walks away with all the 
attention. She represents 
what every desi woman 
w'ould like to be. She is 
beautiful, successful and 
very much her own woman. 
She has created her owm 
rules by breaking those laid 
down by society—and got 
away with it. Isn’t that the 
ultimate female fantasy of the 
average woman? Shabana 
Azmi is a close second, but 
has lost a few marks by 
submitting to the second biwi 
status— amazingly the same 
situation has left Hema un¬ 
touched. Shabana’s new¬ 
found role as an activist has 
got her more converts. As an 
actress, of course, there are 
no two opinions about her 
supremacy. Surprisingly, 
Rekha does not seem to 
inspire too many women, 
except as a mtxlel for perfect 
make-up. Prom the perform¬ 
ing arts, Yamini Knshnamur- 
ti and Kishori Amonkar gel a 
high rating for being top- 
notch in their resjX'Ctive 
fields. Yamini and Kishori, 
both temperamental and 
kinky, are respected for their 
non-compromising attitudes 
where then dance and music 
is concerned. In their private 
lives, they are known to be 
neurotic—but, what the hell, 
such talent can be forgiven 
any crime. And finally, there 
is Lata Mangeshkar in a 
unique slot of her own. Arro¬ 
gant, ill-tempered... and not 
surprisingly, single. Latatai’s 
legendary professionalism 
has taken (and kept) her at 
the top of the charts over the 
decades. Maybe it’s lonely 
up there. Maybe it’s not. She 
is where she wants to be— 
and that’s what counts. Not 
just for Lata. For all women. 
And 1 guess, for aU men too. 
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Amitabh Bachchan: generous 
soul 

F rom a one-man industry 
to a Kuest artiste — so, 
it has come to this, has it? 

Rest assured all you disdain¬ 
ful creatures, the recent 
spate of >;uest appearances in 
Amitabh Bachchan s a^^enda 
tell no such thinj;. It's the 
oft-repeated tale of the big 
man’s big heart, insist benefi¬ 
ciaries like 'Pito and Rakesh 
Kumar. Once a bigtime pro¬ 
duce: of films like DoAn- 
jaaik , Rain Balram and Mr 
Natwurial, Tito had fallen 
into bad days. He 
approached Bachchan and 
poured out his woes. Direc¬ 
tor Rakesh Kumar, in a simi¬ 
lar situation, also went up to 
the superstar and begged for 
help. Tied for lime, Bach¬ 
chan could not commit him¬ 
self in a big wav hut promised 
b<ilhol IIk'iii .'1 Kiit'sl ^ , 


the superstar has also been 
coming to the assistance of 
several wewkers and techni¬ 
cians—cherished pals from 
his struggling days. 


P oor Pratiksmit. The 
two-month-old baby of 
Smita and Raj is caught in a 
tussle between the Patil and 
Habbar camps. The point of 
contention revcilves atxiund 
the possession of the baby as 
well as the property and 
money belonging to the late 
actress. As the father of 
Pratiksmit, Babbar demands 
his child along with the goods 
of his beloved Smita. The 
Patil clan (suppiirled by 
powerful politicians and Smi- 
trPs close friends) is reluctant 


to give in to his wishes. Raj 
Babbar is not the man to be 
trusted, the family feels— 
the Pauls are disgusted by 
Babbar’s behaviour after 
Smita’s death. A lot of bitter¬ 
ness is in the air. What 
neither of the parties seems 
to be realising is that an open 
war just might let a whole lot 
of cats out of the bag. 


B eing choosy doesn't help 
in some cases. Take 
Vidya Smha for instance. 

The lady, wanting to make a 
comeback in the galaxy, 
found to her dismay that the 
Bombay filmmakers are in no 
mood to take the whimsical 
actress back. The last time 
she was offered a role Vidya 
was asked to play Mithun’s 
mother, but turning up her 
nose the artiste refused. 
Reeta Bhadun, always the 
one with initiative, gladly 
accepted the role. And not¬ 
ing Reeta's swift rise to suc¬ 
cess, Vidya can’t help but rue 
her stand. Now, taking a cue 
from Reeta, Ms Sinha is 
planning to make her debut 
on television. 


i uote of the week: 
“Abusing is part of my 
everyday language, 
k I express anger the 
^ best that way” 

A —Farha. 


Farha:angry 
words 



0 ^ ^ 










T he don$ of tinsel town 
really mean business. 
Success on the screen has 
proved to be too insecure for 
them, and a number of the 
big-dads have taken refuge in 
down-to-earth investments. 







Ran|eata; busineas-mlndad 

Rajesh Khanna has started 
banking heavily on his plastic 
bottling plant. Danny De- 
nzongpa is more conceniod 
about his new distillery in 
Sikkim which will soon flood 
the markets with its first 
product: Dansburg’ beer. 
Films, fights and flirtations 
have reached an all-time low 
in Sanjay Khan’s priority list. 
The Khan is into the building 
business with gusto. JCven 
Ranjeeta, whose career is 
not going great guns anyway, 
has opened her general store. 

m 

A bsence makes the heart 
grow fonder, or so they 
say. And this seems to be 
Ifie case with Prakash Jha 
and Deepti Naval. When 
Deepti suffered a miscar¬ 
riage, it was whispered their 
marriage was cracking up; 
when she went on a three- 
month vacation to New York, 
the end of marital bliss was 
proclaimed. And now when 
the happy couple can be 
viewed travelling all over In¬ 
dia hand-in-hand, the gossip- 
mongers have no option but 
to swallow their words. 

I “There are problems at 
times,” admits Deepti^ '*but 
which marriage doesn’t have 
problems? We have 
how to face them,” 
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caiMSALoeAM 


evitably. t|jt‘ iiatuial choice 
for ilu* hero Katnalahartan. 
SUimn^ opposite him is 
Ainla. Musk- pla\ ^ a 
caiu pan in the him X’orm's 
can be lu^aid rihhl at the end 
of tile m<»\ ie. whmi the dial 
aclers speak, it thi^ idea ol 
celliikud mime catdu's on. it 
will see the nun oi dialoizue 
wnti'Ts. 


I t was a wt'ddum vMlh a 
(lilferetH e. The lose^. 
wine and i^ood dieer <'n tlie 
dav Nalini .eot inarned to 
din*etoi Ramarajan. .t:a^e 
way to stoneahnm'iiii; and 
rowdyism. Tlu house was 
literally bnniminjsM)\t‘T with 
people and then* was a lot ot 
tension, d'he eenanoin iiselj 
had t(j he conducted unde) 
police protection. So there 
was nothinji surpnsinc; wlu*n. 
instead ol looking radiant, 
the bride and the hnde.uiroorii 
turned up lookin).t disinc tly 
downcast. 


Bhagyaraj: scared of air travel 

W hoever had thoui^ht 
that the dashing hero 
would prove to be a squeam¬ 
ish mortal? It seems K.K. 
Hhagvaraj is petrified of air 
travel. Whenever he has to 
rty to lioinbav or any other 
city, he is scared. He makes 
it a point never to lake a 
window-seat and insists on 
silting between twc» passen¬ 
gers if possible. It’s not just 
air-sickness—thoughts of hi¬ 
jacking and air crashes flit 
through his mind. It is a 
wonder that he manages to 
reach his destination all in 
one piece. 

■ 

Q uite a torchbearer, Sara- 
da has turned out to be. 
Her patriotic fervour these 
days touches the sky. She is 
very concerned about the 
threats to Indian unity and 
integrity and has been trying 
hard to inspire hei; producer 
friends to come up with a 
movie on patriotism. If not. 
then a movie on the eman¬ 
cipation of women. And the 
good soul that she is, Sarada 
is quite willing to take on the 
lead rote. 
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Rahman: caricature expert 

B esidrs bc'ing a hotshot 
supt'i star. Rahman can 
also bc‘ ascnbod a mimic 
maesiKi, He tan keep sou in 
Ills ol laughter with his mini- 
erv and he is at bis best 
e^lKH iallv alU'i a ti*w drinks 
I'T’en as a child lie was got k 1 at 
mimicking his ac- 
quaintani es And today, he 
brings the houst* down with 
hisavMs. Rahman's spe<aal“ 
itv.'' Singer Jesiidass. 


A mla is (jvei -awheel In ihe 
phenomenon that is 
Kamalahasan 'I'he minute ho 
walks on to tlu^ sets, Amla 
g(><‘s into a sort ol trance. All 
the others eease to exist tor 
her and she tollow^ his ges¬ 
tures and niovemenls with 
adoiing eyes. Sht* thinks that 
Kanial is oiu^ ol ine most 
versa)lit at tors in the field 
today, and goes out ot her 
vv.)\ to praise her hero. 

Some feel, Amla is over¬ 
doing things , After all, she 
passed the agt' of hero- 
worshipping a lt>rig lime ago. 


A t last Sumalalha api)(*ars 
willing to accept reali¬ 
ties. Realising that she will 
never make it as a glamour 
girl, the sexy star goes about 
declaring lliat she is in¬ 
terested only in good charac¬ 
ter roles. But it remains to 
be seen whether the people 
who matter are convinced 
about her acting potentials. 
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SUMLBCBKEN 


T he ck»^* t V ')harmila 
TaKnr< appears but 
rarely < >t) in uoid these 
days wi]> K taking part in all 
llK I it of the senaJ 
/lUif n based on Amnta Pn- 
t \w ^ TKivel Produced by 
I»i( n Kibhenand Sunil 
Mehta, the telesenal boasts 
of a glittering star cast in¬ 
cluding Supnya Pathak, Nana 
Patekar, Sadashiv Amrapur- 
kar, Benjamin Gilani and 
Pankshat Sahni. Topping the 
list, of course, is Sharmilatji. 

It may be recalled that Shar- 
mila Tagore was last viewed 
in Kathasagar, as the posses¬ 
sive wife of Suresh Oberoi, 
and in the award-winning film 
New Delhi Times, as ‘jour¬ 
nalist’ Shashi Kapoor's savvy 
wife 


T he grand old man of Bol¬ 
lywood IS back in Door- 
darshan with his Sunday ser¬ 
mons at the end of every 
Ramavana episode. The 
lakhs of fans that Ashok 
Kumar gathered while de¬ 
livering lus regular synopses 
of HumJog, have welcomed 
Dadamotii back with open 
arms By the way, there’s an 
explanation about the ‘tinted 
glasses’ of Dadamoni for 
those who are cunous. 
Apparently, finding it difficult 
to memorise his lines, Ashok 
Kumar seeks the help of a 
behind-the-camera visual aid. 
His glasses, besides pre¬ 
venting the glare of the stu¬ 
dio arc-ligbts, help him to 
read the lines After all, ev¬ 
erything has to be rather 
special for the extraspecial 
Dadamoni, 


44D abb will be seen no 
BiPmore,” sigh the 
Buniyaad-watchers. Specula¬ 
tions about Kamiya’s gradual 
exit horn Ramesh Sippy’s 
telesenal fill the air “Now 
that J.B. and Mangla have 
reconciled, how can Babb 
turn up once agamr^” But 
don’t give up hope, all you 
Kamiya fans, whether ‘Babb’ 
returns or not, you'll be 
seeding a lot of Kamiya 
MalhflShra in the near future. 


That too, on tfie sfiver 
screen. Ms Malhotra has 
managed to grab quite b 
number of significant rdes. 
She 1^11 be acting as Shashi 
Kapoor’s daughter in Vish- 
was, Karan Shah and Kamiya 
team up m Sahiba along with 
Sharmila Tagore, Anupani 
Kher, etc. Kamiya is also 
excited about appearing as a 
Kathak dancer in Rangmanch 
with Hema Malini as her 
partner. Things are looking 
up for Kamiya Malhotra who 
had always wanted to be a 
full-time moviestar 


T he high-flying Kitu Gid- 
wani IS going places 
Already in Pans, the small 
screen ‘air hostess’ is busy 
making her debut in a PYench 
film IGtu will be appeanng as 
a Braziban punk m Chnstion 
Lara’s Black. It’s more of a 
“play within a fibn’’ exposing 
discmnination against the 
French blacks. Naturally, 

Kitu is thrilled to the core 
about this role, even though it 
might entail acting out some 
semi-nude scenes Says Kitu 
with a shrug’ “It will not be 
vulgar and crude as in Hindi 
films, if at all they insist ’’ 

Kamiya Malhotra the call of 
Bollywood 


Fluent in French, Indian 
mademoiselle is confident of 
conquering foreigi^arts 
Soon to invade Tunisia, 
Uganda and Senegd for 
shooting sequences, she is 
looking forward to excitmg 
times 


D espite nvalnes on 
screen, Abhinav ‘J B ’ 
Chaturvedi and Mazhar 
‘Roshanlal’ Khan enjoy a bud¬ 
dy-buddy relationship in real 
life In fact, Bumraadhas 
provided their friendship 
with a solid foundation When 
the 23-year-old Chaturvedi 
came to settle down in Bom¬ 
bay, Mazhar Khan took the 
youngstei under his wing 
It’s a blessing that he did, 
'cause the novice Chaturvedi 
would have been all at sea in 
Bombay In direct contrast 
to the suave J B , Chaturvedi 
IS no love rnaclune He likes 
to maintain a certain distance 
from the opposite sex who 
haven't stopped swooning 
over his light eves since the 
day he appeared as ‘Nanhe’ 
Chaturvedi hovers 
between his flat in Verso 
va (courtesy Mazhar Khan) 
and the sets of Buniyaad 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 1 MARCH 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marcl^-20 April) A 

lucky week for you Your 
friends will go out of the way 
to help you Those who are 
hunting for jobs, may find 
one. Businessmen will clinch lucrative 
deals. The time is favourable for launching 
new ventures. Politicians will build some 
new contacts. If there is any important work 
for you, do it immediately. The lime is not 
right for matrimonial affairs and corres¬ 
pondence. Be careful about your health 
The domestic front may not be peaceful 
Good dates: 5, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July—20 August) The 

stars are not favourable for 
you this week. You should be 
satisfied with your past 
achievements. Do not de¬ 
pend on anything. You must choose your 
words carefully when you are interacting 
with people Wait for better days which are 
not very far away A letter might bring some 
good news Rely on your instincts espe- 
cally while dealing with the opposite sex 
Those above the age of 45 should be 
careful about their health 
Good dates: 1, 3 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: West 


SAQinARIUS (21 Ruvombir— 
20 December) Those of you 
who have an inclination for 
an. music and literature will 
find that your talents are 
being recognised. For the rest of you there 
will be few opportunities This will be a 
particularly lean period for businessmen. A 
new friend of the opposite sex will keep 
you happy. Social engagements will keep 
you busy throughout the week A journey is 
in the offing. If you have children they will 
keep you happy. Watch your health. 

Good dates: 4, 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North 





TAURUS (21 April—20 May) in 

spite of a few disappoint¬ 
ments, this is going to be a 
lucky period for you 
Businessmen will progress 
steadily, but will have a few problems with 
their partners. Be careful while dealing with 
the opposite sex. If you put in a lot of hard 
work you will quickly get your rewards 
Avoid quarrels and never lose your temper 
Something you have been longing tor, will 
materialise towards the end of the week. 
Your health will improve. 

Good dates: 2, 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) A good week for 
Kr lovers If you wish to get 

married you can go ahead 
with your plans. Friends and 
relatives will be very helpful For those of 
you who are employed, a promotion cannot 
be ruled out Businessmen should not take 
any hasty decision. A lucky time for sports¬ 
men. Housewives will have new jewellery 
The domestic front will remain peaceful and 
give you the strength to take up your 
professional challenges 
Good dates; 2, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) This is an excel¬ 
lent week for you. You will 
succeed on ail fronts. Those 
of you who are unemployed 
may get jobs. Businessmen will get new 
opportunities to expand their business 
Those who are employed in the private 
sector will earn the praise of their em¬ 
ployers The phase is also good for lovers. 
Some of you will inherit property Try and 
avoid legal wrangles. Be careful of enemies 
who are waiting to get at you. 

Good dates: 3. 4 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 2. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 





GEMINI (21 May—20 June) An 

excellent week for love and 
matrimonial affairs The 
Gemini girl must be prepared 
for proposals from men. All of 
you must think carefully and consult your 
elders before taking important decisions 
The stars are favourable for employees 
who will be rewarded by their employers. 
However, all of you will have financial 
problems. You .night change your resi¬ 
dence during this period. 


Good dates: 3. 4 and 6 
Lucky numben: 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 


H LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is not the 
opportune time for marriage 
Poets, novelists and all those 
who are engaged in fine arts 
Will do well Businessmen should avoid 
speculative ventures Executives may be 
criticised by their superiors Avoid legal 
matters and do not take any important 
decision now The homefront will be 
peaceful Keep a close watch on your 
health 

Good dates: 4, 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 


H AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Financial prospec¬ 
ts are very bright for you. 
You might inherit some prop¬ 
erty Those of you who are 
employed might get a promotion Do not be 
rash while dealing with those who are In 
superior positions. The time is just 
appropriate for matrimonial affairs. Do not 
get worked up about minor problems. You 
may have to attend a lot of parties Be 
careful about your health and diet 
Good dates: 1 , 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 9 
Favourabie direction: North-east 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

You will be able to handle 
your financial matters very 
well; whatever you oo will 
HHryfcWB have the Midas touch. You 
must bank on your own intuitions. If you are 
employed, you must control your emotions 
at your place of work. A friendship with 
someone from the bppiosite sex might 
develop towards the end of the week 
Women will get new clothes. 

Good dates: 3, 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 



SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) If you intend to get 
married, the time is just right 
Finar.cial prospects are bri- 

_ ght for you , some of you 

may gam from unexpected sources Pro¬ 
fessionals and businessmen will progress 
steadily Sportsmen will do very well 
There is a possibility of a reunion with a 
long lost friend. A letter might bring in a 
pleasant surprise at the end of the week. 
Good dates: 1, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 1. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 



PISCES (21 February—20 

March) If you work hard your 
efforts will surely be fruitful. 
Businessmen should not 
hesitate to take risks. Profes¬ 
sionals will earn the praise of their seniors 
If you are employed you might be prom¬ 
oted. All of you must guard against people 
who will want to fool you. You must also 
avoid controversies. A good week for 
lovers. 


Good datei: 2. 5 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1. 2 and 3 
Favourable direction: South 


Star Partners: Aquarius—Taurus 


The Aquarius man has many unconventional ideas He loathes formalities and his superiors seldom win his respect . He will 
converse with anyone just as long as the person has something intelligent to say. He will often want to change his jobs and will only 
want to work for his intellectual satisfaction. The Taurus woman is very materialistic but will often be very emotional as well. Her 
emotional outbursts will only create problems with the Aquarius man. She will have to learn that the only way to sort out her 
differences with him is by trying to work things out patiently and honestly. 
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BHOPAL: Vm ilyallthe 

ministers ni t u itate^ov- 

emmenl, cijKi fuariy Congres- 
s(l)MLAs. and chair¬ 
men and liianaKnng directors 
of stale (:(»rporiitions and 
boards weie out of the state 
capital ot Hhopal on 3 Febru¬ 
ary. All ol them had gone to 
Durg to attend the marriage 
ceremony of Madhya 
Pradesh CM Motilal Vora's 
son. They were all reported¬ 
ly on “official visits” to Durg. 
The Indian Airlines flights to 
Raipur were full with these 
VIPs for two days. Accord¬ 


ing to one estimate nearly 
200 government vehicles had 
left from vanous places in 
Madhya Pradesh to Durg. 
This IS the second marriage 
in Mr Vora’s family after he 
became the chief minister 
two years ago. Even at the 
time of the first marriage in 
1985, Mr Vora after sending 
the marriage invitations, had 
categorically asked those en¬ 
trusted with responsibilities 
not to leave Bhopal. At that 
time his instructions were 
followed but on this occa- 
sion» they were smarter— 
Times of India O-N. 
Talukdar) 




BHOPAL: Is the Central 
Railway calculating the value 
of the passenger tickets 
according to the weight of the 
passenger? Two persons 
purchased a ticket from 
Habibganj railway station to 
travel to Itarsi by Pathankot 
Express. On the way the 
train ticket examiner check¬ 
ed and found it to be a 
ige consignment note. 



THIS INDIA 


The number of persons 
travelling—two-^was writ¬ 
ten on the note against the 
column for the number of 
qumtals of goods. And the 
freight charge mentioned 
was Rs 20. The commercial 
officer of the Central Railway 
clarified that the luggage con¬ 
signment note was issued 
because the stock of tickets 
had exhausted. He said that 
it was a “clerical mistake 
The concerned clerk did not 
write on the note that it was 
supposed “to be used as a 
passenger ticket” —Free 
Press Journal (j.N. Talukdar) 


NAS IK: After a 12-year- 
old boy was bitten to death 
by dogs at the powerloom 
town of Malegaon, 90 km 
from Nashik, the enraged 
residents avenged the boy’s 
death by killing some 100 
dogs. The boy, Annis Shafik, 
was carrying lunch for his 
elder brother who was at 
work, when he was re¬ 
portedly attacked by about 
ten dogs on a road passing 
through an uninhabited area. 
As the news of the incident 
spread, some persons went 
about attacking stray dogs. 
The people are estimated to 


have killed nearly 100 of 
them --Indian Express 
(Meenakshi Sundaifam). 


CALCUITA: The West 
Bengal minister for public 
works, Jatin Chakravorty, 
created history in the Wri¬ 
ters’ Buildings (secretariat) 
when he assaulted some en¬ 
gineers of his department. 
The engineers were demon¬ 
strating inside the room of a 





chief engineer who was 
granted an extension in ser¬ 
vice for six months. The 
engineers had not favoured 
this extension and they had 
gone to the chief engineer’s 
room to request him not to 
accept it. At this stage the 
minister rang up the official 


and called him to his office in 
the secretariat. When the 
official said that he could not 
do so as he was under a 
virtual gherao, the minister 
himself came to the room. 
Then began a spell of abuses 
from the minister who re¬ 
minded the engineers how he 
had “crushed your recent 
agitation”. He then pushed 
and shoved the engineers as 
a result of which some of 
them fell down. They, 
however, did not hit back. 
Perhaps because of the fact 
that in his younger days the 
minister was a boxer —The 
Times of India (R.D. Nages- 
wara Rao) 

■ 

BANGALORE: A burglar 
who had made an under¬ 
ground drain in Yashwan- 
thpur his home was sur¬ 
prised by a police visit to his 
novel abode and caught with 
stolen articles that he had 
accumulated from his 11 
burglaries. The police 
sources said that Krishna 
alias Koli Krishna had a 



police record with 26 convic¬ 
tions. Yashwantpur sub¬ 
inspector Chanifrashekaran 
Nair caught Krishna una¬ 
wares in his underground 
drain where he liad also 
made arrangements to 
cook—complete with a stove 
and what not. Krishna was 
reportedly living in 
his new “home” after his 
release from prison last 
October. Krishna is now 
undergoing treatment at Vic¬ 
toria hospital for ulcers — 
Indian Express (T.S. Ra- 
jamani) 


HAPPENINGS 


ELECTED: Laldenga, as chief minister of MUuiam 
APPOINTED: M.R. Srinivasan ae the chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 

RESIGNED: P.K. Iyengar, director of the BhabhaAtomic 
Research Centre 

RETIRED: Dr Raja Ramanna, chairman of the,Atomic 
Energy Commission 

AWARDED: Nishan-i-lnsaniyat (humanity award) by the 
prestigious Pakistani Prisoners Aid Society, posthumously 
to Neerja Mishra. Pan Am senior flight purser who was 
killed by hijackers 

AWARDED: Thangchhuah, the highest Mizo civilian 
honour, to Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
AWARDED: The Corporate Leadership Award of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to London-based 
industrialist Swral Paul 

SIGNED: India and Soviet Union, to upgrade the,telecom¬ 
munications link and to cooperate in the field of agriculture 
DROPPED: Zeeshan All, from the Indian Davis Cup team 
DIED: Mahapurush Mishra. noted tabia player 
DIED: Mahamaya Prasad Slnha, former chief minister of 
Bihar 

DIED: N. Bhaktavatsalam, Congr^ stalwart and former 
Tamil Nadu chief minister, 

DIED: Bashir Hussain,npieci Urdu Poet 


CAY 1—7 Mwch 1967 
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CHESS 


Although riiuch of what he wrote is 
exaggerated and coloured, Aaron 
Nimsowitsch was in essence the first player 
to appreciate and articulate the principles of 
the theory of the modern game. His thoughts 
and games are largely enshrined in two 
classic works 'My System’ and Chess Praxis’ 
The second, reissued by Batsfords £14 95 
50 years after its original publication, is a 
collection of J09 of his own games 
annotated by him as a textbook on the art of 
position chess. Apart from the opening 
moves, perhaps, the following game could 
have been played today 
White: Rubinstein. Black. Nimsowitsch 
Queen s Gambit Carlsbad 1907 


1 P-04 

P-Q4 

2 N-KB3 

P-K3 

3 P-QB4 P-0B4 

4 BPxP 

KPxP 

5 N-B3 

N-0B3 

6 B-B4 

PxP 

7 NxP 

B-QN5 

8 P-K3 

N-B3 

9 NxN 

PxN 

10 B-Q3 

0-0 

11 0-0 

6-03 

12 B-N3 

BxB 

13 RPxB 
15 0-R4 

P-B4 

14 R-Bl 

B-K3 


Nimso- 

witsch 

(Mack) 


Rubinstein 
(White) 
to move 

Today one might chi'ose 15 N-R4, but ahei 
15 P-B5 16 B-K? Q-R4 it is difficult for 
White to exploit the weakened black squares. 
A5 .. Q-N3 16 0-R3 P-B5 

17 9~K2 P-QR4 16 (H'IS 

19 R-Q4 KR-Ql 20 0R~<?1 R-02 

21 B-B3 QR 01 _ 

__ DIAGRAM _ 

This well knit position with its extraordinary^ 
economy and ideally posted forces is akin to 
a Green work of art Nothing should have 



BRIDGE 


^ ^4 ^ , . - - 


been changed in this position seeped in 
perfection.' Modem authors would be 
satisfied with an equals sign, Rubinstein 
erroneously believes he can improve his 
position by extricating his queen from R3; the 
idea IS flawed 

22 R-Nl? R~R1 23 R;iM)20«Q 

24 NxQ K-ai 

The immediate .. R(2)-N2 would allow 25* 
NxP, but now Black does threaten to double 
on the QN file. 

25 P-K4 PxP 26 RxR NxR 

27 BxP R-B4 28 IMM 

Desperation Black was goirig to win the QNP 
with N-R5 or N-~06. 

2B .. NxB 29 RxN RxP 

30 NxP R-N5! 

Nimsowitsch was always good for a neat 
technical finish. 

31 N-Q6 RxR 32 NxR BxP 

and Black won 

MICHAEL STEAN 

(By arrangement with Th0Ot>aofv»f) 


PROBLEM INS vulnerable, the bidding 
goes 

South West North East 
3NT No 

7 

South holds' 

♦ Ai0 2W»AKQG3 2 4AQ4 3 4* 

If you were marking a bidding competition, 
hew many points out of 5 would you award 
to (a) 41P. (b) (r) 64*. (d) /4*. (e) 7NT? 

Answers should take ttio form of. tor 
example, (a) 3. (b) b. (c) 0 etc All others will 
be overlooked 

PROBLEM 2 Game all, tire bidding goes, 
Soutfi West North Fast 
No No 

7 

South holds, 

#KJ83^Q10 4 854*K.J9 84 
How fTiany points out ot 5 would you 
award to (a) Pass, (b) double, (c) I4b, (d) INT, 
(e) 24*' 


QUESTIONS 


1. Wliich is the largest stage in the 
world? 

2. How did the art of karate develop? 

3. Which is the shortest war on record? 

4. Who was the first woman in space? 

5. Name the British portrait-painter who 
came to India and published (in 1766) 
The History of Painting and Sculpture 
from the Earliest Account 

6. When were High Courts established 
in India? 

7. Who was Dandin? 

8. What is Brahmanism? 

9. When was sati abolished? 

10. What is the Hijra era? 

11. in India, a parakeet Is a symbol of 



PROBLEM 3 N-S vulnerable, the bidding 
goes. 

South West Noftti East 

14P No No 

24p No 2# No 

7 

South tiolds 

♦ J10 4PKQ 10 865^AQ44*03 
How many points out of 5 would you 
award to (a) 2Nr, (b| 34*, (c) 3^, (d) 3NT, 
(e) 44? 

QUIZ 


what? 

12. Who designed the calligraphy on the 
Taj Mahal? 

13. Qhazi was a title assumed by Indian 
kings. What does it mean? 


eiiii siqi peoinsse qezOuBjny jojedLug 
sjeqio isBuouiy .JoujeM A| 0 h, Cl 
'8091 punoje aipu) oi eisjad tuoji peiejb 
-luiuit OQM *ZBJ}us |0 bbBH-IG pqv, Zl 
PUB ©AO*! u 
jeeA JB|OS dip uem japoqs sAep u 
pue sAbp pg£ inoqB lo eje jBun) e si )| o I 

‘6381 ‘6 
‘ujsiqppng 

e)||) sqiiB) luepissip p uoisseoons eqi 
ejoieq pasipBJd sbm w $b uisfnpuiH fo 
eseqd jeipBe eqi d ueAjO eiuBu eqx '8 


PROBLEM 4 Game all. the bidaing goes 


South 

West 

North 

East 


14 

No 

No 

2^ 

24 

24P 

No 

South holds 




4 7‘)4 9A 

4 10 8 

16 3 4* A H 

;0 104 

How many 

poiiits 

out of 5 

would you 

award to (a) Pass (b) 2NT, (c) 34* 

,7 

PROBLEM 5 

E W vulnerable, the 

bidding 

goes 




South 

West 

North 

East 


14 

dble 

3NT 

No 

No 

dble 

No 

No 

No 



South holds 




4 Q 2 8 6 

534 

109 8 6 5' 

4*7 4 

How iTiany 

points 

out of 5 

would you 

award for the 

lead of (d) 4 2. (b) 

4 0. (c) a 

hear!, (d) a diamond, (e) a club^ 



TERENCE REESE 

(by arrangement witti TTw Otaarver) 
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CROSSWORD N0.35 

li I b I hi |4 I Is 



24. Neither one goes back to press. (4) 

25. They don’t change their shape to accommodate taller 
patients, though. (10) 

26. Observe the rupee, e.g. (4) 

27. Coil slates, wh|n re-wound, swings to and fro (10) 


ACROSS: 

1. Man of the church has one vest tangled up around heavenly 
being. (10) 

6. Worry about interlaced work? (4) 

9. Important features emphasised by tipsy lamps, evidently (10) 

10. Account about land measure. (4) 

12. Relaxes around nothing on a rodent, I have briefly got 
ptck-me-ups* (12) 

15. Rigidity shown by a saint, if on a loud head (9) 

17. Sin, or make a mistake (5) 

18 It goes back in topless sand formation lo release (5) 

19 Rudeness displayed by fashionable part of shoe on northern 
church. (9) 

20. Old form of transport has Italian river with New York gait (4 8) 


1. Reverberate within hi-tech organisation. (4) 

2. A try, about right, for legendary ship. (4) 

3. Blonde prize sought—and won—by the captain of 2 Down. 
( 6 - 6 ) 

4. Of French extraction from great pleasure doesn’t weigh much. 
(5) 

5. Seated on flower with holy man coming up—what ironical 
people (9) 

7 Regarding blanket, is getting better (10) 

8 Tries a ruse mixed up with government departments. (10) 

11 Articles on round table and one US state are against religion. 

( 12 ) 

13 Supposition shared by fool and upper-class politician—and 
one in weight' (10) 

14 Equipping healthy canister with toe-swelling condition? (7-3) 
16 Loaves country for oriental fighter plane with values (9) 
21 Freeze North Iran, initially, for Boadicea's tribe (5) 

?? Crooked inclination, perhaps (4) 

23 Enquiries about jobs with no capital (C; 

Solution lo Crossword No. 34 

ACROSS; 1 HusbaneJs 5 Sparse 10 Model 11 Ballerina 12 Generator 13 Elect 14. 
Meander 16 DetaiMQ Gyrate ?1 Sadists 23 Earth 25 Improvise 27 Dismantle 28 
Gnaws 29 Re.sume 30 Sltngors 

DOWN: 1 Homogartiy 2 Sedentary 3 Adler 4 Debater 6 Presented 7 Raise 8 Enacts 
9 Florid 15 Diaphragm 17 Instigate 18 Assesses 20 Evicts 21 Sapient 22 Tender 

24 Roses 26 Organ 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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THEWAYSOF 
THE WORLD 

L ord Venkateswara of 
Tirumala is considered 
the most powerful deity in 
the country. Top political 
leaders invoke the blessings 
of the Lord of the Hills be¬ 
fore launcliing any major 
campaign. Filmstars vie with 
businessmen in seeking 
favours of the deity. The 
Tirumala Tinipati Devasth- 
anam ('JTD) running the vast 
temple complex, considered 
the nchest in the country and 
often compared to the Vati¬ 
can, however, docs not 
share the faith of its de¬ 
votees. 

'lowards the end of last 
year, about Rs one lakh 
worth of jewellery was stolen 
from the Analakshamma 
Temple, a minor place of 
worship in Chittoor district of 
Andhra Pradesh and under 
the direct control of the 'I'lru- 
mala Tirupati Dovasthanam. 
Instead of seeking divine gui¬ 
dance at Tirumala, the abode 
of Lord Venkateswara, in 
tracing the Analakshamma 
jewellery, ITD officials 
approached Mrs Shantamma, 
a paan-beedi shopkeeper of 
nearby Samudavam village, 
who claims to be a clair¬ 
voyant. 

Recently a superintendent 
and two inspectors of TTD 


The Tirupati temple 

descended on the roadsido 
shop ot Shantamma. scH'kdig 
her help to trace the iMissinc 
jeweller>\ A 5,()()0-stiunr 
gullible crowd collected in 
front of her shop. She led 
them up a garden path with 
the three TTD officials in 
tow, to the fami house of 
Madhusudhan Reddy on tiie 
outskirts of the village. Stop 
ping in front of the well 
behind Reddy's house, Shan¬ 
tamma ordered the crowd to 
drain the water out, saying 
that the nussing jewellery 
was lying at the i3ottom. 

Soon there was a stream 
flowing through Reddy’s par- 
clfed fields. But there was no 
trace of the missing jewellery 
at the bed of the well. She 
asked them to dig deeper*. 

By sundown, Shantamma 
went into a trance and the 
excavation was called off. 
Reddy got his well deepened 
in the face of the drought that 
has set in the region and the 
TTD officials left the place 
sadder but wiser. 


T he statue of Suhramania 
Bharat 1 , the Tamil re- 
volutionary poet, unveiled hv 
the Prime Minister, in the 
presence of a galaxv of lumi¬ 
naries, including the V'ce- 
President, R. Venkatara 
man, and the 'famil Nadu 
chief minister. M.fL 
Kamachandran, in New Delhi 
on 4 February, w^as three 
years behind schedule. When 
the 'famil Nadu government 
or ganised a y(‘at-long 
celebration ot the hiith 
centenarv of the poet in 

a national committee 
was formed, with Indira Ciari- 
dhi as chairman, t(M' installing 
a statue in the capital. 

'fhe belated ceremony re¬ 
vived hopes that a 
documentary film, made by 
i1r‘ 'famil Nadu Infonnation 
and Public Relations Depai’t- 
riient, capturing the yeai 
long celebrations of the 
poet’s birth centenary, would 
finally sec^ the light of day. As 
part ot the celebrations, a 
mammoth waimen’s proces 
Sion, led bv Ms Jayalalitha, 
propaganda secretary ot the 
AlADMK, was held in Mad 
ras. K.M. Veinappan, who 
was then minister for in¬ 
formation and public rela¬ 
tions, had given instructions 
to the camera ( lew th<it no 
scene with Javalalith.i should 


R.M. VMrappan (left) with Jayalalitha: power struggle 



be sliot. Since the lady was in 
front leadin^t the proces¬ 
sion, there was no way of 
avoiding her except by drop¬ 
ping the event altogether 
from the documentary. 

When Veerappan saw' the 
finished film, he ordered it to 
be canned. In th(' power 
struggk' within the 
AlADMK. Veerappan has 
since lost out to Jayalalitha. 
There is an attempt to take 
out the film and add a few 
shots of the New Dtdhi func¬ 
tion and release it. The only 
fly in the ointment is the man 
who succeeded Veerappan in 
the information ministry: 

V.V. Sw’aminathan. Swanii- 
nalhan is a staunch follower 
of his predecessor. Would Iki 
betrav his mentor and re¬ 
lease the film IS the question 
being asked in For t St. 
George. 

BIGGER CRIME 



B. Rachaiah 

B ank robberies V, v anably 
get undue publicity com¬ 
pared lO embezzlements and 
defrauding of banks. Accord¬ 
ing to a study by the Central 
Bureau ot Investigation, 
bank robberies in the country 
accounted for less than Rs 
five (Tores a year w'hereas 
embezzlements averaged Rs 
50 crores, though very little 
is being written about them. 

B. Rachaiah, iTome minis¬ 
ter of Kamataka, boasted 
that there was not a single 
case of bank robbery in his 
state during 1986. While the 
Janata Party would like to 
attribute it to the “value- 
based" politics pursued by it, 
a wag remarked there was 
no money left in the cash 
chests to be robbed after 
Janardhan Poojary had nm 
riot with liis loan me!as* 
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Bl|u Patnalk: behind-the-acenos operator 


TROUBLED 

TIMES 

S ioriii < loads are ^jather- 
114 'ovtM Orissa’s politic- 
j alhori/on Dissent within the 
! ruling; Coiijs^ressd) ranks is 
I nothing new to this state but 
now dissidents have been 
emboldened by an open offer 
of support b\ the opposition 
leader, Hiju I’atnaik of the 
Janata Party. On 17 h'ebru- 
I ary, Hiju Patnaik made a 
public statement. He said his 
party would support a gov¬ 
ernment formed by the dissi¬ 
dents if tlH‘y walkt'd out of 
the rulin>» ConpTss(I). 

VVhv did l^iju Patnaik, who 
IS an elder statesman. inakt‘ 
such a tnove'' Reason: 
amony die 1 IT) Con).iress(l) 
MLA (in o House ol 147) as 
many as 70 are opposed t(i 
chief minister Janaki Hallabh 
I^atnaik and thev have con¬ 
veyed this to tlie octo)»ena- 
ruin Dma Shankar Dikshit, 
wdio recently visited lihu- 
baneswar as the hi^^h com¬ 
mand’s observer. ()f these 
70, as manv as 4S are bein^ 
described as “hardcore” dis¬ 
sidents. Fo avoid discjual- 
ification unde r the Anti- 
Defection Act. MLAs are 
required to defect enuMssc- 
from thc‘ railing part\ 'Phei e 
are [V2 opposition MLAs, of 
whom 29 are c'xpectfd to 
support moves initialed bv 
Hiju Patnaik It lli« ■ 4S “hai d- 
core” dissidents join hands 
with the 29 to deteat the 
Appropriation Hill in the 
budyjet session of ttu' Oi iss.i 
Assembly, then the (iov 
ernor will have no other op¬ 
tion but to ask the chief 
minister to resign and seek a 
new chief minister fr‘om 
among tlieC)pF3osition and 
rebel Congress ranks. It is 
being said in Bhubaneswar 
that if the “hardcore" dissi¬ 
dents were to act in unison 
and vote against the Appr op- 
riatioii Hill, then.by the time 
the (lovenior undertakes a 
headcount,all the 70 opposed 
toj.B. Patnaik would join 
hands. 

The names being bandied 


about by the dissidents as 
the probable cliief minister 
are those of former finance 
minister (iangadhar Maha- 
patra and a former minister 
of the state and firesent Ka- 
jya Sabha MP, Banamali 
Habu. The crisis in Orissa is 
going to hit the Congress 
leadership at a linu' when the 
election campaign in Jammu 
and Kashmir. Wi'st Bengal 
and Kerala would be in full 
swing. An alternative 
loiimila IS that the 
government ol J.B. P.it- 
naik should onlv seek a v'ote 
on aci’ount and that the 
Approi)nation Bill be pre 
sented (nilv when a change in 
leadership has taken place 
alter a lew' months. 


SLUSH 

FUNDS? 

I S a public sector company, 
which is involved in com¬ 
modity trading transactions 
abroad, stacking away 


money overseas tv) be 
used as slush funds by politi¬ 
cians.^ The capital's 
grapevine is agog with esti¬ 
mates of the amount paid to a 
private investigation agency 
in the USA which uncovered 
the dealings of some promin¬ 
ent Indians abroad. I'he 
money is said to have been 
paid by a group of people 
who were keen to provide 
information to some finance 
ministry officials in the re¬ 
cent past, 'file payment is 
estimated at $800,01)0 and no 
one in the capital is aware of 
the source of the money. 
Some suspect a particular 
industrialist who was keen 
to expose his rivals’ doings. 
But the infonnation unco¬ 
vered involved the dealings 
of a finn on the board of 
which this industrialist sit s . 
4'hat has given nse to spe¬ 
culation that the funding may 
have been done through 
slush funds stacked away by 
someone who is capable of 
overinvoicing his dealings 
abroad. And the chief execu¬ 


tive of the firm which is 
suspected to have done 
these dealings had earned 
the reputation of being a 
go-getter ten years back 
when the public sector 
undertaking then headed by 
him had bagged plum con¬ 
tracts abroad. It was said 
that like its international 
competitors, this firm too 
had paid kickbacks. 


DOG LOVER 

D og lovers in the capital 
were puzzled to rend 
ndveitisements inserted in 
the classified columns of the 
Hmdust/in Tunes and Indian 
lixpirss in the first half of 
February. The telephone 
number of one advertiser 
sounded VlB-ish. It turned 
out that Justice Kanganath 
Mishra, who conducted the 
enquiry into the November 



KENNKL i LIVESTOCK 


illCilH V pCvji).tLL il L'li tl JaPO 
li.trleuutcii plip^ Jiiil ulsutii«n i < 
iptMiiliN ^ monrhs h.irluJiici p m.ilt , 
VtJI^ Idf sjic coniai'l 

Mishin and ths advsrtlssmsnt 
in Indian Expraas 

1984 riots, was offering dogs 
of many varieties for sale. 
When intending buyers tele¬ 
phoned 3016541, they learnt 
about the VIB identity of the 
advertiser. It seems that the 
honourable judge is fond of 
exquisite canine species. He 
has offered for sale “highly 
pedigreed” Great Dane 
Harlequin and Alsatian pups. 
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HPF brings you colour 
Perfectly true to life colour 
With Indu Colour Film IR 100 
and Indu Colour Paper FP 8. 
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Amoi^aD 

scoote r choices todc^, 
nothing evm 
conies close. 


LML Vespa 150 NV. 

If IS a superb example of what world- 
class know-how and modern production 
facilities can produce. To meet the needs 
of the value-conscious Indian user in 
everyway- Power Safety. Durability 

And. dependability 

The runaway success that’s 
setting a new standardi 

Take a close look 

Today, there's no other scooter 
that's more scientifically styled for better 
nding comfort and stability 

Or, to develop the thrust of a full 8 
bhp at only 5,500 rpm - with no engine 
strain. 

Or. to offer shaft driven positive 
transmission, eliminating chains, beltsand 
recurring maintenance problems. 

Or, to incorporate a host of other 
features for better braking efficiency, 
safety and durability. 

Discover the NV feeling todayl 

If you're in the line for a LML Vespa 
scooter, visit our nearest showroom 
today. 

See the LML Vespa 150 NV. Feel Its 
distinct difference 

Compare its outstanding features. 

You'll agree, among all scooter 
choices, the NV beats all others 

In every detail' 



Day after day, thousands of 
scooter buyers are discovering 
a world of difference In the NV. 

In technology. Features. And value. 



And now, in our tradition of meeting 
specific customer needs, the NV comes in a 
3’gear model too-the NVS-TRIDENT! 


NV 


Vespa Cor Company Limited, A joint venture of Lohia Machines Limited or id Raggio of Italy 


rcnwi/uHSiiis 



Who they are, how they opi.Tate 
and how they are being busted 









For smooth engine performance 

trust Castml SUPERTT 


Ordinary engine oils cause 
excessive spark plug fouling, 
deposits on piston heads and 
choking of silencer. 

The end result - starting problems, 
poor pick-up and higher fuel 
consumption. 

Use CastmlSUPERTT and note the 
improvement in engine performance. 

You need just 20 ml. * per litre of 
petrol. Choose from sachets of 
20 ml., and 40 mi. or packs of 250 mi, 

500 mi, 1 litre and 5 litres. 

Available with leading spare part dealers. 

niNDROL 

Lubricants & Specialities Ltd. 



i^stnHSvan 

The oil that keeps your engine running like new 


" During warranty period as recommended by the manufacturer. 
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AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 


COVER STORY 29 

THE KILLER GANGS OF 
PUNJAB 

Over the past few months, 
several extremist Ran^s. which 
have unleashed a blood-bath in 
Punjab, have been busted. Who 
are the leaders of these killer 
squads? How do thev operate? Is 
there a politician-teiTonst nexus? 
An indepth report. 



NEWSWATCH 21 

WHITEWASHING THE 
CRIIVIESOF1984 

'The Misra Commission, which 
was apjximted to pinpoint 
responsibility for the anti-Sikh 
not> w'hich broke out in flelhi 
loliowiiiK Indira Ciandhi's 
assassination, has pulled up 
lowei runjj Con^ressfl) leaders 
while Kivin>? a clean chit to many 
senior Congressmen. 



I'he A(]P government in Assam is 
under prt'ssure. While it is no 
longer a secret that I'liief minister 
Prafulla Mahanta and home 
minister Bhrigu Phukan do not 
see eye to eye on many unportant 
issues, the AASIJ has charged the 
government with 
non-implt mentation of the Assam 
accord. Is Assam heading for 
troubled times again.'" 


FOCUS 16 

A STATE OF CRISIS 



The Janaki Ballav Patnaik ministry 
in Orissa is sitting on a powder 
keg. With the Speaker and the 
deputy speaker joining the ranks 
of the dissidents, factionalism 
within the ruling party has 
reached boiling point. A look at 
the state’s political scenario on the 
eve of the budget session of the 
Assembly. 
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RUNNING 
BACK FOR 


Rajendra Selhia, 
once worth .$150 
rnilbon, is today the 
‘world's biggest 
bankrupt’. Hut after 
22 months in jail, 
Setliia is confident of 
bouncing back and 
even clearing his 
massive debts. 
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BATTLE CRY 

T he superpowers seem to 
have a vested interest in 
the internal turmoil of India 
(If..., 15—21 February;), 
lliis becomes all the more 
evident when we obser\^c a 
definite pattern in the de¬ 
moralisation of the Sikhs and 
the Gorkhas. The Sikhs and 
the Gorkhas form the two 
pillars of the Indian army. 

But judging by the present 
state of affairs, it is highly 
unlikely that they will stand 
united to protect India from 
foreign aggression. 
QouH^mnkMT Pattanmysk, 

Cental 

■ India, being a peace-loving 
country, does not believe in 
aggression. We have fol¬ 
lowed the principles of 
peaceful coexistence and 
world peace. We are aware 
of the horrors of war in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
the recent atrocities in Viet¬ 
nam. If India possesses nuc¬ 
lear weapons her voice might 
be stronger in international 
matters. Power generates 
fear and fear is sometimes 
necessary to ward off war¬ 
mongers. But nuclear 
weapons cannot be used for 
defensive purposes. As India 
has no aggressive designs, it 
is not advisable for her to 
manufacture nuclear 
weapons. Proliferation of 
nuclear weapons is misuse of 
atomic energy which is vastly 
needed for developmental 
programmes. 

VlnodC.DIxlt, 

Ahmadabad 

■ Even if Khalistan is bom, 
the question is: how long will 
*it survive as an independent 
nation. Pakistan and America 
arc aiding and abetting the 
extremists with an ulterior 
motive of their own. The 


M a 8:^1 it 


misguided Sikhs can be sure 
that after the birth of Khalis¬ 
tan these countries are going 
to demand a high price for 
services rendered. The 
Sikhs are a patriotic race. 
They did riot submit meekly 
even to the Mughal emper¬ 
ors. It is nothing but an irony 
of fate that the valiant Sikhs 
have now become mere cogs 
in the wheels of an interna¬ 
tional conspiracy. 
tNpankar Pattanayak, 

Cental 

■ M.J. Akbar, in the course 
of his writing, has correctly 
criticised the Gorkhaland 
movement. To him “the cry 
for Gorkhaland was just what 
India's enemies needed. ” 

But surprisingly, Jyoti Hasu 
and the CPKM) were held in 
the wrong for branding the 
GNLF as “anti-national". On 
the contrary, the author has 
discovered much wisdom in 
Rajiv Gandhi for adopting an 
opposite stand. According to 
him, Rajiv Gandhi “did not 
want any stigma of disloyalty 
to get attached to the Gor¬ 
khas". I think this analysis is 
quite erroneous and comes 
out of a policy of appease¬ 
ment which was once fol¬ 
lowed by the ruling Congress 
party with regard to the 
Bhindranwale movement 
during the regime of Barbara 
Singh. By calling the move¬ 
ment anti-national, Basu 
wanted to highlight the 
dangerous consequences of 
the movement before the 
saner Gorkhas, forming the 
majority. It is beyond com¬ 
prehension how one can ar- 
nve at such an easy conclu¬ 
sion that the CPI(M)’s con¬ 
demnation of the GNLF 
agitation would automatically 
wound the sentiments of the 
Gorkhas. In that case, one 
should refrain from conde¬ 
mning the Jharkhand move¬ 
ment, too, as that would hurt 
the poor tribals. 

Syama Praaad Baau, 

PuruHa 

■ The army build-up on the 
Indo-Pak border and the 
simultaneous holding of talks 

both shocking and amus¬ 
ing. After all, what was the 
need for deploying 14 fully- 
armed divisions on the bor¬ 
der and moving the civilians 


ten kilometres away from it, 
if there was no intention 
behind the actions? Even 
though a no-war pact has 
virtually been reached by the 
countries, the clouds Af 
doom still remain. Wwhould 
be on the alert to proRct our 
country at any cost. 

Balhir Singh, 

Patna Saheb 

■ M.J. Akbar’s cover story 
is an excellent discourse on 
the recent evehts. It is a gem 
of an article and the writer 
should be congratulated for 
it. 

T.C. Seth, New Delhi 

■ The ruling Congressfl) 
and the Gandhis seem to 
have an obsession for so- 
called “war and security 
threats" to the nation. This is 
nothing but sadism. The re¬ 
peated declarations that our 
nation is in danger may (jne 
day end like the shepherd 
and wolf story did. Various 
internal problems are conve¬ 
niently hidden under this 
cloak of foreign threat and 
more votes are gathered in 
this manner. Even after two 
successful rounds of talks in 
Islamabad, if the situation 
continues to be gnm, the 
present government has no 
moral authonty to remain in 
power. 

K.S. Rameah, 

Madurai 

■ M.J. Akbar’s analysis of 
the war that never took place 
made interesting and absorb¬ 
ing reading. But his views on 
“but what if it did" borders 
on fantasy. Of course, the 
points made are worth noting 
and I am sure the concerned 
authorities must have done 
so. 

N,LM. Rao, 

MewDalM 

■ The cover story provided 
an in-depth study of the de¬ 
teriorating Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions. The consequences 
could be very drastic for both 
the countries, if they opt lo 
confront each other in the 
battlefield. Though India 
seems to have an edge over 
Pakistan in almost all the 
disciplines of the armed 
farces like the army, the 
navy and the air force, we 
are handicapped without 


proper nuclear weaponry. 
Pakistan is definitely way 
ahead of India in that re¬ 
spect. Therefore, the safety 
of both the countries rests in 
fuelling friendship with each 
other. If possible a no-war 
pact should be signed. This 
would indubitably freeze ten¬ 
sions between India and 
Pakistan. 

K. Chidanand Kumar, 
Bangalore 

THE BUNIYAAD 
BALLYHOO 

T he correspondent 

seemed to be obsessed 
with Buniyaad (A national 
ohsessuni 15—21 Febru¬ 
ary). He has praised the 
teleserial highly. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that ihe serial, which 
initially had the flavour of 



Members of the Buniyaad team 

nationalism and patriotism, 
has now turned entirely into a 
teaijerker and a tension- 
ridden family drama. How is 
it possible for a nationalist 
and an idealist like Haveliram 
to remain unmoved with 
post-partition problems? 
Ramesh Sippy is so con¬ 
cerned with the commercial 
success of the serial that the 
political aspect has been 
shifted backstage. Buniyaad 
is now a sophisticated blend 
of love, hate, vengeance, 
adultery, business rivalry 
and villainy (in which field Mr 
Sippy excels). 

Narendra M. Pant, 

Lucknow 

■ The article made it clear 
that Buniyaad has taken the 
TV world by storm. The 
curiosity and interest of the 
viewers in foDowing the epi* 
sodes is unimaginable. Ex- 






cept for the once-in-a-while 
boring episodes, when 
Roshania! plays the buffoon, 
the senal on the whole is 
engrossing. 'Fhecharacter 
portrayals are excellent. 
Prafifod Ghosh f 
Csicutta 


LAND OF 
ENCHANTMENT 

T he photofeature on 
Kerala (8—14 Febru* 
ary), depicting the beauty 
and mai^cence of the coas¬ 
tal region (particularly the 
lagoon on the outskirts of 
AUeppey) was a rare pre¬ 
sentation. The pictures tell 
the tale of a cross-section of 
Keralites more vividly than 
any article. We look forward 
to more such channing and 
illuminating photographs on 
the pages of this premier 
weekly, 

Shyama! Gupta, 

Burdlwan 

■ 1 liked the photofeature on 
Kerala by Kaghubir .Singh. 

Why not carry similar features 
on states/union territories 
like Goa, Mizoram or the 
Andamans? 

Alia MIshra, 

Cuttack 


PAYING THE 
PRICE 

I t is a sad commentary on 
the current state of affairs 
in the country that V.P. 

Singh has been shunted out 
of the finance ministry (Raid¬ 
er of the kisi cause, 8— 14 
February). One hardly 
understood the motive be¬ 
hind the Pnme Minister’s 
action. If the ministry of 
defence warranted a full- 
fledged cabinet minister, did 
not the Prime Minister real¬ 
ise this at the very outset? 
Even if he has realised it 
now, was there no other 
person competent enough to 
deal with the intricacies of 
defence? 

Perhaps, V.P. Singh 
himself was responsible for 
the transfer, as he became 
increasingly popular among 
the middleclass for his fight 


NO MYSTERY 



St James' Court, Londons ar Tata Hotel 


T he article (The raiders, Cover Story, 8—14 February) 
tends to cast unjustified aspersions on the House of 
Tatas. There is no "mystery" regarding the overseas 
hotels. They are own^ and operated by legitimate 
overseas companies incorporated, establisheffand run 
without breaching any government guidelines: The assets 
of these companies have been created out of legitimate 
overseas eaniings, investments of non-residents and 
borrowed sums £r^ overseas banks. Money has not been 
"salted away", nor has there been any outflow of financial 
resources, direct or indirect, firm India. The Tatas have 
volunteer^ all information required by the exchange 
control officials. Such information did not admit anjy lapses. 
On the other hand. Tatas have clarified that there are no 
unaccounted assets nor has there been any violation of the 
law as alleged. 

IMi/iNiMitrtoelM 
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figainst black money and 
raids on top business houses. 
He had to pay his price for 
not entertaining any 
businessmen or MP with 
favours. 

V,S. Suhramanyan, 

Ban^slora 

■ \^P. Singh definitely be- 
came very popular among 
the middleclass and Hit' up- 
pel middlt'class because of 
the rr raids. Hut as righllv 
mentioned in tlie arlide. 
"Singh fail(*d to realise that 
the financt* ministry was 
essentially the engine of 
giowth for the economy 
...Not only did the capital 
markets collapse, but even 
bank lending to the private 
sectors dec lined... Confi¬ 
dence was at an all-time 
low ’’ 

V,N. Narayanaswamy, 

Madras 

■ It is t'videnl that our 
voung and dv^iamic PM 
knows how to exlrad the 
best from his cabinet ('ol- 
leagues. V.P. Singh proved 
to be an able finance minister 
and won the contidence of 
Raj’v (iandhi. d'he country’s 
dekmce minister has to he 
honest and sincert‘ and one 
who can face challenges at 
any time. It is clear that the 
PM found Mr Singh reliable 
enough to take on the full¬ 
time charge of defence, 
especially when our borders 
were threatened. 

B.M, Bosa, 

Jamshedpur 


WELCOME 

BYLINE 

T he introduction of M.J. 

Akbar’s Byline was a 
pleasant surprise. I have al¬ 
ways been impressed by his 
bold and forthright write¬ 
ups. However, now I find 
him apologetic and uncon¬ 
vincing—as if he did not be¬ 
lieve in most of it himself. 
BanJInI Slvakumar, 
nruchtrapamiTN) 

■ M.J. Akbar’s column is a 
welcome change and 1 thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the write-up, 
A prey to the unnecessary 
(8--14 February). 

B^Ganesh, 

Jamahadpur 
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At Wfe know how (Ull'yniir 

4ayhAfwl £ir«niiig^ are only alijJhMy bralr 
1-4, tcMVing y0u veiy llttjc time to tell yow 
ownr. And the last thingi you want to ^ li 
apend it figurtn^out your hank bainnce^ 
titfhich is why at nongHOngHank, we have 
statements that are up-to-date. Med; 
passbooks that are outdated. So you knc»w 
exactly what your bank balance is. 

At nongkongBank we believe a bank 
should make llte easier for you. 

Hot tougher. 

If you'd like to open an account with us, 
walk into any of our branches and well 
show you how simple It Is. 

<z> 

HongtongBank 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

IBomiMiy Calcutta New Delhi 
Nadraa Visakhapatnam 

The British Baiikof the 
Bombay 


BcMcause your money deserves a little more respect* 












The govemriK in wants to create an optical 
illusion that it*- budget is a ‘soft* one with the 
least burdtn out Ik people 
Jfinritj It uitt MadhuDandavaii 

I rit v< r to Delhi for guidance, only to get 

tht k (oi d implemented 

ruuj ih L A/Si Kill Sin(tH Baknai a 

Wc only demand llie implementation ot the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution and nothing else 
J ahtdar of the Akall akhti)MisnMi biNcai Rac.i 

CJur case is very strong and that is why we 
thought we should give points to the Opposition 
to raise m the House, otherwise it gets lethargic 
Ptime Minister Rajiv Gandhi /ep/ving to 
LPl(M) MPDipen Ghosh \^ho said that the PMs 
speech at the joint session of Parliament was too 
lengthy 




I wish I could go to every village and say 1 want 
a pump here But in public life it is not possible 
to do things the way one lunciioncd in the films 
film actor and Congressil) MP Ami i aum 
Bachchan 


V head is the only level part of my self 
Film actiesb Kimi Ka i kak 

e can often learn more about what grieves 
people and what they feel deep dow n from the 
television news bulletin than from out party 
meetings 

Polish leadei Wdjcfich Jaru/i i ski 

I n C/echo*sIovakia there is no such thing as the 
freedom of the press In the United States, 
there is no such thing as freedom horn the 
press 

Fennis player Mak i in a Navka i ii o\ a 


Glefore 1980, befoie the reemeigenet ot Mrs 
(landhi, foi every contract every licence there 
was a cut But now we don t hear of such 
stones 

Kainataka LM Ramakrishna Hf f.ni 


11 IS IS great victory for Rajiv Gandhi 

West BengalLM}sol\H^s{ commcntingon the 

Congiessd) defeat in thcMuoram polls 


w,*„ \ ou speak to Rajiv Ciandhi or Buta 
Singh wh> should someone sijeak to J\oti Basu-' 
Alt wc tools'' 

irNLf ptLsidentSi msH Ghisinc h 


nc can sav 1 am exploiting cricket but 
kt t for peat e 1 am a sportsman bv natui t 
gti esjdent L\ \-t i Hao 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Yell AND THE QUIET 



I n Lahore I lived in an apartment whuh 
overlooked tenements of sweepers 
During the summer while I slept on my 
rooftop, the bhangees' famibes had their 
charpoys m the compound below Every 
other night some brawl or the other 
erupted between them and abuses of the 
kind I had never heard before were 
exchanged When it came to swearing 
the women showed more ingenuity than 
the men prefacing every outbuist with 
"duireh, durreh, kuttee rann’’' (which 
could be roughly translated as ‘tie^ fie’ 
you filthy bitch’") These verbal duels 
never tame to more than getting the 
venom out of their systems No fisticuffs 
followed On the contrary, having got it 
off their chests (or bosoms) they fell 
silent, there was absolute peace and 
everybody had sounder sleep than on 
nights when there were no quanels 
Those were days just preceding the 
partition Every afternoon processions 
passed below my apartment on their 
way to the Government House yelling 
slogans for or against Pakistan An hour 
or so later 1 would see the same people 
returning to their homes laughing and 
jesting They had got nd ot all their 
aggression and were at peace with 
themselves and with the w^orld I came 
to the conclusion that we were a nation 
of yellers and the best thing to do in the 
face of ugly situations was to let people 
yell their heads off Then they would do 
no more But »i you tned to stop them 
from shouting slogans or arrested them 
they would turn violent 
I had not done any research on yelbng 
as a therapy against overwrought nerves 
and bad temper but had merely based 
my conclusions on what I had observed 
I am glad to see my views confinned by 
experts Jim Patten, who is a clinical 
psychologist in Belfast, in his book 7 he 
Violent Society, maintains that people 
who shout abuse from their housetops 
or hurl them at players or referees at a 
match get nd of their aggression and it 
does good to their emotional health The 
scapegoat mechanism acts as a safety 
valve He has further proved by statis 
tics that people who are less articulate 
are more prone to express their emo¬ 
tions through violence than those who 
scream their heads off He concludes 
'There is, for example, a very high rate 
of impersonal violence among those who 
are deaf and dumb " 

I have an easy solution to the Indo- 
Pakistan problem. We are both nations 


of yeller > Whenevei It nsions build up 
between us, we should muster ail our 
forces on our borders and yell at each 
other 1 hey can burst their lungs shout 
mg "Pakistan zindabad , we will stretth 
our vocal chords to the utmost shouting 
‘"Bharat Mata ki jji Ihcii we can sit 
together and watch a one day Indo Pak 
Cricket Match 


THE REASON WHY 

I don t read much Hindi smee 1 get as 
put off by the Sanskntised Hindi in 
vogue as 1 do with the Persianised Urdu 
of today However, the other day when 
Kusum Jain of Calcutta gave me a 
collection of her poems entitled Sack 
Kay Saayey Me/n—in the shadow of 
truth (Samayojan) I was compelled to 
read it for the simple reason that Kusum 
is a pretty girl and I have a massive soft 
spot for her Also I could understand her 
Hmdi In her poem Fhe Reason Why^she 


writes of the plight of Indian women 

Having won her battle 

Why does Shah Bano lose the war^ 

She who can be sold, 

She who can be bought. 

She who can be given away. 

That animated creature 
Bears the name Shah Bano 
Whenever Shah Bano 
Felt she was a living creature 

Whenever Shah Bano 
Became aware her nghts 
And claimed what was her due, 

Then every time 
Her buyers and benefactors 
muster up their injured manhood 
And with all its might 
wage war against her*— 

Ill! as such time that once again 
She forgot she was a living creature 

fhat is why having won her battles 
Shah Bano loses the war every time 1^* 
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W hen \nu (ion’t know 
vvfietlici to laugh or to 
erv, It niiJi h wiser to settle 
loi Kiijghter Bui however 
ImkI logn drags me towards 
Ihe plrastintei direction, it is 
impossible to keep a tinge of 
acrid ash out of the flavour of this laugh. 

1( there is one U'sson I have learnt out of a long 
pursuit of the intricacies of our politics and our 
politicking, then it is this: Surprise, even incredi¬ 
ble surpnse, is no longer surprising. But howev¬ 
er much 1 search tor the indifference ot a blaise 
expression, or try and mask my reactions with 
worldly wisdom, some goings-on still leave one 
thoroughly amazed. 'I’he epic tarce of the latest 
split in the Lok I^al is so daft that it could only be 
true: m> writer of fiction would dare dream up 
such a plot 

Even the preamble is absurd: how Hemvati 
Nandan t^ahuguna became the heir and custodian 
of the party of C'haudhary Charan Singh has to be 
one of the most improbable political mysteries of 
all timt' After all. no two politicians have hated 
eacli other as much as these two. 

Conti arv t(> popular mythology, politicians are 
normally sensibk‘ people who rarely confuse 
political rivalry with personal relationships. Par¬ 
liament lives up to its reputation of being a great 
exclusive ilub where camaraderie cuts across 
party Inu^s Only rarely does animosity between 
two nuMi take on a dimension ot hate and 
viMidetta But then the tw'o men had not only 
ptiw'tniul ambitions but the prize itself was 
huge tile leadershij) of Uttar Pradesh. 

^rhat was the first heyday of Chaudharv 
Charan Singh and his maverick politics. Kach 
tinu' lu' sulked hi- bioke another gov<M'nnient. 
lie swili'heil allies with an ease that was to 
become a byword, .ind lu* coiintt‘d tuit Ml.A- 
combinations wbu b would liave baffled a super- 
coinpiiler lie Oujiiged p.iitu's, including his 
own* ll(' won and lost the ebud ministership 
even as he steadily exjianded his jujlitical base 
across the north of India and atttatted into his 
Bhartiya Lok Dili (Bid)) a wade vaiietv ot leaders 
ranging Irorn patnci.in Bi|u Patnaik to the 
sophisticated Idloo Mtidy No matttn how’ much 
the elite may have sneered. Cluiran Singh’s 
support among the people kept growing. And bv 
the time the mid-term polls of 1974 were 
announced for Uttar Pradesh, he was supremely 
confident that he had become unbeatable. Nor 
was the Congress in good shape; JP had set fire 
to Bihar and the mood had seeped to the whole 
of north India But there was one man who 
understood the amoralily of Chaudhary's poli¬ 
tics. And it was this man who stood between 
Charan Singh and victory in tliat vital mid-term 
poll in Uttar Pradesh - Bahuguna, who had nsen 
to become the Congress chief rninivSter in 
Lucknow' bv then. 


Bahuguna simply stole the 
election, by first a rousing 
campaign which re-energised 
the Congress and then some 
underhand gimmickry which 
brought in the vital few seats 
w'hich made the final differ¬ 
ence. Even today more than a decade later the 
Chaudharv can still be passionately aroused on 
the subject—and as he keeps mourning plain¬ 
tively. even the BBC had predicted that he 
would win. (Mark Tully has a lot to answer for on 
this sub-c ontinent) 

It was Bahuguna ns chief minister wdio sent 
Charan Singh to jail when the Emergency was 
declared. But then his stars crossed Sanjay’s and 
liis decline began, 'fhe Congress in the mean¬ 
while opened secret communications with Char¬ 
an Singh who after a year ha«i got tired of jail: 
another month or two of the Emergency and he 
and others like Biju Patnaik may have ended up 
on the lo.sing side in 1977. However, by 
February even Bahuguna (in the comp)any of 
Jagjivan Ram) had joined the rank of hcioes, with 
his defection to the Janata a few days before the 
tickets w'ere about to be distributed. It is 
another matter that H.N. Bahuguna has delected 
to another party at around the same time before 
every general ejection after that. 

Or perhaps it isn’t another niattei. Perhaps 
that IS the matter. Since everything w'as a matter 
()1 political arithmetic rather than any political 
morality, Bahuguna cinild even seek a place in 
the Lok Dal—and get accepted. Lhe fact tliat as 
home minister Charan Singh had actually com¬ 
plained to Prime Minister Morani Desai that his 
minister for petroleum and chemicals, H.N. 
Bahuguna, was a KGB spy in the Union cabinet, 
w^as forgotten. The bitter personal charges 
winch Ihe two freely exchanged were iorgotten. 
'fhe fact that Bahuguna was Prime Minister 
Charan Singh’s finance minister for barely a few 
weeks before he betrayed him and joined Indira 
Gandhi was forgotten. 

It was an indication of the Chaudhary's 
complete domination ov'cr his party that no one 
tormally revolted when he gave Bahuguna yet 
another pound of flesh and made him acting 
vice-president of the Lok Dal. But should it be 
that big a surprise that Bahuguna has betrayed 
the Chaudhary yet again? 

One of the cruellest statements of recent 
times w'as made by H.N. Bahuguna when he 
pitilessly told a press conterence that Charan 
Singh had betome a vegetable, and that his 
thumb impression was being used to give him his 
salary. It is not that this is untrue, 'fhe state of 
Charan Singh’s health is not something which is 
i'mbly top secret, Bui if no one has insulted 
Charan Singh in this sad winter of his life it is 
because of some respect for him, and for the 
persistence with which he articulated the de- 


Even (IS C haran 
SinghJiej 
helpless o n ihe 
last heJ o f his 
~~Tifeffils old 
ne mesisltas 
defeated him 
onc e aga in.JTTte 
~last time H . N. 
Bahuf’una stole 
an electi on f rom 
him. This ti me 
he has stolen a 
' ~ party 
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|A|lt Singh H.N. Bahuguna 

niands and needs of brukwMrd peasantry. 
And, after all, it is this which still j^iives the Lok 
Dal some existence amoin^ the people. I^ven a 
Chaudhary who cannot si.c^n will .t^et the vole of 
his people. A Mahu^una who niirfit he able tfi 
si>?n and <.oiinlersit»n endlessly will still have to 
look hard to find a lew voN's behind liini. 

Part of the trouble with Mr Hahiijjuna is that 
he beRan takiiiR it too serioiislv; hut most of it 
revolves around something else—an old ainhi 
tion. 

You can hec'ome Prime Ministi'r of India iii 
two wavs- ont‘ is by leading a party to victory in 
the t'k'ctions, and the second is by Retting (he 
support of the majority ol MI\. Morarji l)('sai, 
for instance, followed the second route. HaviiiR 
ruled out the first option from their calcul.itions, 
all the Opposition leaatrs aie keeping them¬ 
selves in a place from where a hid fctr tlu st-cond 
option miRhl be made* if the conditions so arose. 
'Fhe feeliiiR also exists that the lorrnal leadership 
of a political party entitles you to a greater claim 
in the stakes which is whv the chair is finiily 
protected hv those who have it. And so when the 
son and heir of Cliaudhary Charan SiiirIi beRan 
stiiTinR duniiR the Iohr illness of his father, the 
chieftains of the l.ok Dal mafia gathered to 
protect themselves and their territory. 

They had many thiiiRs in common. I'he first 
was age. Devi Lai, Hahugiina, Karpoori 1'hakur, 
Nathu Ram Mirdha are all men who, in another 
society, would have long letired. And they knew 
that if young Ajit Singh took over the party Ihey 
would be eased oi^t, politely if possible, rudely if 
necessary. For some of the more rustic leaders 
there was also the element of suspicion about 
the computer: Ajit Singh was too sophisticated 
for them, he belonged to the world of executives 
and the English language. Some of the compari- 
tively younger leaders, like Mulayarn Singh 
Yadav, had a different perspective: it was time 
his caste, the Yadav, which formed the largest 
vote bank of the party, was given the recognition 
which its electoral weight in the Lok Dal mix 
demanded. Still others, like Sharad Yadav or 
K.C. Tyagi,had far pettier motives. 

But they all had one reaction in common: 
jealousy and fear. Jealousy of the crowds the Ajit 
Singh was drawing, and fear that he would strip 
them of their minor or major fiefdoms if he took 


sophisticated ... 


Charan Singh Devi Lai 

I over the parlv Figo: destroy A)il Singh before 
I he destroys you. 

I 'flu* most sejisihle thing Ajil Singli did was to 
I preempt the gang. <ind loivt' the issu** in the 
! critKal slate. Httai Pradesh It was that momen- 
I turn th:it can ied him far enough to announce that 
' as far as his fa»-tiori was naicerru'd ILiliuguna had 
! been replaci’d by him as the wo:'king president. 

Sometimes 1 wonder what Indian Opposition 
I politics would have lieen w^itliout the media, 'fhe 
j only w'av that Opposition leaders communicate 
wath eai ii oihta is through the rt-porters who 
<'over their pix‘ss (orifereiK es. In tact, ti it had 
not b(‘en tor t)ress ('onlerences and interviews in 
w'hich evervone w'as vei ^ candid about everyone 
else the Janata miglU have even survived. 

1 Anyway, tfie Lok Dal split was pursued through 
the newspapers, with both factions holding 
competitive press conferences in a sequence 
reminiscent of the hoary days of the summer of 
j 1979. On the sidelines, yet other familiar scenes 
! were being played out. Rarpoon Thakur offered 
! a four-point formula to save the party which no 
one understood. Everyone claimed that Charan 
Singh was their leader, l^evi Lai damped diffe- 

■ rent things to different people. As one sym¬ 

pathiser—please note. 1 said sympathiser—of 
the party put it: "Currently the Lok Dal (A) and 
The older Lok the Lok Dai (H) are claiming the support of Lok 
Hnl hands with Lok Dal 

-r-7. 'r -* order to become the Lok Dal (P').” 

_ ^1}^^ ^hat if _I Solution to the quiz: A is for Ajit Singh, H is for 

young AfTt ^ Bahuguna, C is for Charan Singh, D is for Devi 

V dreamt of election 

detory in Haryana. 

the party (hey At least we are back to laughter. 

Avould be cased ' away. I£ven as 

" -7 -T-— rj —) Chaudhary Charan Singh lies helpless on the last 

GUI, poilie iy IJ Qf j^jg nemesis has defeated him 

possible^ rudely once again. The last time Hemvati Nandan 

iriwcessarvTWtTr election from him. 1'his time 

J. -/ —-he has stolen a party. There was only depression 

more rustic and confusion for him after 1974; and that is 

ATit string to be the final political legacy he leaves for 
-his son. 

^as too The man who played games with everyone 

:ated finally become, in this long, half-awake 

winter, the prey of a whirlpool he set in motion 
— long ago, and which finally went out of his 

■-— control, i''" 


leader s ...Ajit 
Sinsh was too 
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HiBBi 

THE ACCORD AND AFIBt 


Thirteen months after a 
euphoric victory in the 
elections, the Assam 
Gana Parishad 
government has run into 
trouble. The accord is 
yet to be implemented, 
terrorism is on the 
increase and feuds 
with the All 
Assam'Students 
Union have 
intensified. 




T he rows of neatly built bam- 
boo-and-thatch huts where 
over 3(H) people once Irved 
have been demolished. Some 
of them have been ra/ed to 
the KTOund and all of them, systematical¬ 
ly ransacked From the niftht ot 8 
February, the Muslim bustee in 
Moanian Chapan in the nverine areas of 
the Brahmaputra in Mangaldoi, just 75 
km from the slate capital has been 
silent 


shifted to the area precisely to niake 
sure that a conflagration did not occur, 
patrol the deserted village. They have 
only a few buzaing flies to keep their 
company. 

Such a confrontation was inevitable 
and, perhaps, considered even desirable 
'by some people. From early this year, 
settlers (all of them young men and 
Assamese Hindus) had been streaming 
into the area. 1'hey built camps and 
began encroaching on the lards of the 



A hut In the Muslim bustss: psopis ars too fnghtensd to rstum 


A poHos patrol at Moamari 
Chapari: too littia, too lata 


Woken up that night by the sound of 
blank shots and attacked by a mob of 
over 200 young men, the inhabitants 
(about 300men,women and children) fled 
in terror, leaving behind their land, their 
houses and their crops of wheat and 
vegetables to wilt and die in the sup. 

They have found safety somewhere 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra. These 
^foreigners’ are supported by other 
minority fomilies, burely eking out a 
living, and perhaps, dreaming (rf justice 
that has been denied to them so far. 
Today, only a few pt^men, armed 
with rusty bolt-action rifled, who wens 


minority families. Despite the posting of 
a pohee picket, tension began to nse at^ 
a not was only a matter of time. Raji^ 
Singh, a constable of the Assam Rifles, 
takes up the story. ‘It was just before, 
midnight on 8 February when we heard 
shots. Then we saw people from 
new camps coming to attack the Mgm 
(Muslims). They hunted down one per^^ 
son, but the others fled. They smaortied 
ail the huts and took away what was fofr 
behind." Where are the vittagers? 
have probably fled towards the riV^ 
None of them have refrimed, ” ha addw 
piat seven poorly armed pc 
Would be helpless in the 
iterlmps^ understandable. That 



was done to defuse tWs tickinj? time- 
bombas not. “What can be done? There 
were only six or seven (>f us," complains 
A*K. Nath, a havildar. “How could we 
stop this an^iy mob?” he asks de¬ 
spairingly. I'he few Bengali Hindu fami¬ 
lies in Moarnari Cliapari, have surpri¬ 
singly, been spared. "Sudhu m/ya/ogicf- 
er nwrse. Orn nodir dhurc 
(only the Muslims who have fled to the 
banks of the Hrahniaputra were attack¬ 
ed)”, said Ciadadhar Chandra Malakar, a 
villager. “Their crops are also being 
harvested by the people in the camp,” 
he adds. 

A few minutes w'alk through the grey, 
alluvial dust of the scorched fields is the 
new camp,, a spartan line of bamboo-and- 
thatch huts built around a dusty rec¬ 
tangular court yaid with a shrine and 
more importantly, a wvatdUower and a 
bel|. Except for a few cols and the odd 
photograph carelessly torn from film 
magazines, the walls ol the windowless 
houses are bare, 'fhe occupants are all. 
young men. “We are all young and we 
need somethini;; nice to look at,” said 
Tilak Chandra Dt^ka. an obviously urban 
and almost urbane young man, pointing 
to the pin-ups. Why have they con¬ 
structed this barrack-like structure and 
what are they doing here? “We have set 
up a coopej'ative {S(mibya padhyati) and 
we are gi»ing to till the land.” Do they 
have relevant documents? “No, but we 
have applied for them and our leader 
Parameswar Sarmah is going to finalkse 
things.” 'I'hey are watchfully silent about 
the 8 March incident. “W'e don't know 
anything about it. ” says Babnanda Chan¬ 
dra Deka,, another young man. It is 
evident tr irn their fresh faces and uncal¬ 
loused hands that many of the 200-odd I 


i 



ycnipg men are not fanners, but stu¬ 
dents; who appear to have master¬ 
mind^ the operation. 

very ^ far away is Chawlkhoa, 
where the minority settlers have not | 
given in so easily. There, the situation is j 
even more tense, with the police sand¬ 
wiched bet ween, two groups, who are 
believed to be anning themselves for the 
battles ahead. If there is one new camp 
at Moan\ari, there are thiee at Chawl¬ 
khoa. Here the fires have been lit, and 
this time,they will not go out so easily, j 
“You have heard of Nellie,” warns 
Golam Osmani, the president t)f the 
United Minorities' Front (UMF), “Now ' 
you will hear of Chawlkhoa.” i 

The new plan, says Osmani, is a 
“social experiment”. Since the govern- | 
ment has been unable to evict fore- j 


agttatioa. If 


[«jte4&rvations are 


true, it is. that 

Mangaldoi has for the 

experiment* Tlie it 


ning for the AASlJ,and for many others, 
the beginning of the end. 


I f the Assam accord had got the Assapa 
Gana Farishad into the Jantta Bhavah ; 
over a year ago, it has. more 
got it into serious trouble. Reason: if has . 
proved to be more difficult to implement ; 
the accord than to sign it. Slowly the ; 
once-cordial relations between the Cen¬ 
tre and the state have soured and the i 
unseemly slanging matcli between the 
('ountry's two young men in a hurry have 
made matters even worse, I’he Rajiv ' 
(iandhi-Mahanta rift has left the state I 



Gk»laffl Osmani, 
minorities leader 
warns: "You have 
heard of Nellie. Now 
youwilihearof 
Chawlkhoa The 
accord is dead.” 



idlers, and distribute land to its suppor¬ 
ters, they are doing this. “If the Chawl¬ 
khoa experiment is successful, they will 
do it all over the state, ” he added. Horne 
minister Bhrigu Kumar Phidcan, howev¬ 
er, denies that the govern¬ 
ment intends to harass peo¬ 
ple. Our intentioo is to free 
government land from en- 
croachers and ah these 
* stories about our throwing 
out bona fide ImSans is not 
true,” be says.. But such 
measure mre heaved to 
have i^en carried .out 
I under the .auperviskm of 
Jfoynath Satriudi, an' 'Mtijk 
from Mangaldm. ,!sdmse 
broMier was to 



government in an updo^trie poshwo: E 

the govenunenf goes frohward ad 

the necessary ettfhusiasin and tdgotfr. 
the inevitabte excesaes.wlB aSenate the 
already di^Buskieed tnin(»tdes even, 
more and the govenmimit wifi hgye .to 
face criddsm for being tegiofiat and 
chauvinistic. And if the Mtduuita govern*, 
ment hstens to the adviee (rf- 
Shoutie, their ionatf 
“forgetting frie aoetii^>.oc u h drawfisg 
its priorities, wifi be MMlikw 
traitars. |l9adi«afo;aiiidiieawnaieig^^ 
that if hfie acc^l te. ifot .hwiddnus^ed,^. 
the avi^ 

wE ttvnjuat jeenE^, tf"- 
esfriwrifiA'Sesiiiims 



























move in foi iti- ■ ;■ TJie price of failure 
will bt* soMii r i.iasm and oblivion. 

So tai UM k .»/) the crucial foreigners 
issiK' bj > ii] ‘W (i at a snail’s pace. P'or 
oner, ' t.ii! tell the lull story: “Fort!- 
ign<‘i . A nr iMmr to Assam after 1,1.66 
(inLtii.!v< ) .iiul up to 24 March, 1971 
shall Ik‘ detected... (and their names) 
j delf t< d Ik mi the electoral rolls in force,” 

I ',a\^ the accord. Though 2,45,167 en- 
I (ju.iies have been initiated, only 6,711 
c'ases have been referred to the tribun¬ 
als. And of these, just 528 persons have 
been dc'clared foreigners. 

1 Detection of foreigners who entered 
1 Assam after 1971 has been going on 
even more slowly and with even less 
success Though enquiries had bc^en 
initiated against 50,064 persons, and 
24,997 cases referred to the tribunals, 
just 569 pinsons have been declared 
illegal migrants and only 44 persons 
expelled so far. (.)nly a thousand f(jre- 
igners detected after a year's search by 
a popularly elected government? Home 
commissioner and secretary’, accord im¬ 
plementation, M.P. Bezbaruah explains: 
"It is extremely difficult to get the 
process completed as every person 
tledared a foreigner by a tribunal can 
appeal to the High Court and take 
two-three months to explain his stand.” 

With the initiative slipping away and 
even the entire government machinery 
proving to be inadequate for the task, 
th(' chief minister has written to the 
Centre. Fhe message: if its recom¬ 
mendations are ignored, the accord wall 
remain a piece ol paper and the state will 
slip into chaos. The Illegal Migrants 
Determination Act (IMDT) says the 
govemmeiil, has to he amended. The 
recominendations include having single 
member instead of three-member tn- 
bunals, doing away with restrictive pro¬ 
visions including the three km limit (at 
presc'iit, complaints can only be made by 
people who live within three km of 
people against W’h(jm they are complain¬ 
ing), and the Ks 25 winch has to be paid 
as fees with every complaint, shifting of 
the burden of proof on the accused, the 
reduction of time for appeal, deletion of 
the revisionary pow’ers given to the High 
Court, enhancement of penalty provi¬ 
sions and allowing for the provisions of 
an est and detention. What the Assam 
government is really asking for is a new 
accord. 

The A(iP government still insists that 
an amendment to the IMDT Act is 
essential and without one, the accord 
cannot be implemented. “I'he Centre 
has failed to strengthen the machinery 
needed tor the identification of fore¬ 
igners and now’, it has proved to be very 
l,n|iesssary to amend the IMDT Act. In 
HBaipara and Kamrup, there are 


stretches of six miles where only fore¬ 
igners live.' Wht) is going t(j complain 
against them/’, demands Hlingu Phukan. 

C hief minister Mahanta too. has been 
critical of the Centre's way i)f think¬ 
ing. “Rajiv Gandhi has been wTonglv 
briefed,” he told Sunka^ “'riie home 
ministry has also not been of any help as 
far as the border siirv’ev or the site 
selection for the oil refincTy is con¬ 
cerned. In fact, the Centre is backtrack¬ 
ing on the accord. ” 

Opposition to the accord and tbr way 
it is being implemented has only intensi¬ 
fied. “The accord is just to hofidwink 
people. It is a total contradictK>n in 
terms as it makes lt)reigners citizens. 
'Fhere is nothing to be implemented as 
the accord is just a plain repelition ot the 
existing laws,” says Sat at Chandra 
Sinhci. a former chief minister and leader 
of the Congi*ess(S). 'fhe more militant 
Golarn Osniani of the ITMF also de¬ 
nounces the accord, “'fhe accord, which 
was a piece of mischief at the dead of 
night, is dead as the signing party has 
failed to implement it. Now they are just 
making excuses and forcibly removing 
minonties from the land they have been 
cultivating for years. *^Yoii are going to 
deport people. Where are the records? 
When a person is deported, he or she is 
handed over to the authorities of the 
other country. Is this being done here?" 
he asks combatively. Even the Congres- 
s(l) which had been maintaing a low’ 
profile on orders from the Centre ha\'e 
begun a series of protest movements. 
“The state government has identified 
35.000 foreigners, but the tribunals have 
found that all of them except about .500 
of them are Indians. Isn’t this a humilia¬ 
tion for the government? Haven't 
thousands of people been needlessly 
harassed.^” demands Golok Rajbanshi, 
the Ct)ngress(I) legislature party leader. 



HomeiidMiilir Mrigu Ph^ 
nySr'TIwiMptabMiniw 
avfcoondflbntlNIiliidim 

IJlF w w 

tOIVlglWiSMUIMI 


T he new rulers have to face othej* 
problems. Coming to power has 
been more difficult than wielding it. 
Major differences of opinion between 
chief minister Prafulla Mahanta and 
home minister Bhngu Phukan, the 
ty's twT) seniormost leaders, cannot be 
concealed any longer. The junior' lead¬ 
ers, alter the glory of winning an elec¬ 
tion are now’ clamouring for the power of 
public office; the AASU continues to 
keep an uncomfortablv watchful eye on 
the government and finally, there is the 
chalU’tige Irom the Unileil Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA), a small terror¬ 
ist organisation with a big “fan-followang” 
and an impri'ssive record of murders, 
'Fhat the party's two supremos had 
fallen out become evident during the 
cabinet reshuffle in July last year. At a 
closed door meeting on 5 July attended 
by party elders like Parag Chaliah and 
Dinesh Goswarni, Phukan, upset that 
the CM had taken aw Ay the political and 
general administration portfolios from 
him, felt that there was no point in 
having such a large cabinet. Chief minis¬ 
ter Mahanta, who probably suspected 
that his colleague was moving quietly* to 
the top, played his ace: he threatened to 
resign. Though a messy, public brawl 
was avoided, the differences between 
the leaders have remained. Both realise 
that any public trading of charges would 
deliver a crippling blow for the govern¬ 
ment. Instead, there is tight-lipped si¬ 
lence. That both leaders made absolute¬ 
ly identical comments about their differ¬ 
ences—“No there are no differences, 
not even at the party level”—only sug¬ 
gests that both Mahanta and Phukan 
realise that a public facade has to be 
maintained 

At the moment, Mahanta, who is 
surprisingly adept at playing the power 
game has consolidated his position. He is 
undeniably the first amemg equals in the 
cabinet and virtually unchallenged in the 
party. And if he manages to ease out 
Lalit R^khowa, forestry minister Bharat 
Narah,town and country planning minis¬ 
ter Shahidul Alam Chowdhury and pan- 
chayat minister Chandra Arandhra^his 
position would be even stronger. 

Phukan, retains liis following and re¬ 
mains the voice of moderation in the 
party. It was perhaps for this reason that 
the All Guwahati Students Association 
(i'^GSU), a part of AASU, which con- 
sWefs Mahanta to be their supreme 
leader demanded his resignation while 
hailing the CM in the same breath. 
Phukan, still as soft-spoken and hard¬ 
hitting as ever, replies that the resigna¬ 
tion call came after he cracked down on 
the terrorists who have links with the 
sections of the AASU terrorists and 





*The Cent re is backtrac king on the a<x^P" 

Prafulla Mahanta blames Rajiv Gandhi 

to infiltnitt* into the oi^iiiusiilion and asked them 
be very (aretuL 

What ahoiii the rift in your vahinet? 

Thert' is no rift. 

Hut you had threatened to resign 

Yes, then' was o|)f)()siti()n to tht* t'ahnK’t 
expansion and 1 had IhieattMU'd to 1'hc* 

main ditfkulty is that we wen' all new. besides, 
ever>'one has aspirations th(' MLA^ all want lo 
be ministers. Things have nnpioved with time 
and now there aie only a tew problems. 

Why h(tsn*t a settlement been reaehed 
between the AASl' and Maj. (*en, Jo tar, 
the chairman of Oil India? 

i have requesltnl IIk' AAM ! to tenipsiranly 
suspend the aj^italion against Maj. (ien. Jatai till 
the Centre j^oes thron^di the eliaij’es (of corrup¬ 
tion and nepotism) levelled ayainst liun. OIL has 
a commitment to the local pc'ople. They must do 
social work, makt' loads, (heck {'K>iliition and 
that they have not done. Then' are a lot of 
alleviations and 1 havr- told the lenlrt' (to 
throuKh the charvies). if they d(‘la\ . it is to 
be very diflu'ult foi both sides 

Why hasn*t the border problem with 
Sagaland been solved? 

'I'hey haven't accepted the Sundaram t'om- 
mission's report, 'I'lu' ministt'is there '<ue not 
willinv? to stay in Kohirna or Dimapui any more. 
Now they want to come down from tlu' hills and 
stay in the plains, 'riit'v have alK'ady cut down 
their forests, now' they want to exploit oui fort‘St 
wealth. 1'hat s w'hy they aie claiming our land. 

Why are the people living in the char 
areas being illegally evicted? 

They are all illejial s(‘ttlers. 'I'lu'y havi* no 
pattas. 't hey have been t'ncroachT'd on govern¬ 
ment land and deforested thest' areas. 'I'hey 
must be evicted. 


Has the AGP government 
managed to live upto people*s expeeta* 
tions? 

Prafulla Mahanta. Peoples expectations are 
very high and we require more time to prove our 
worth. But even in these 13 months, the law and 
order situation has improved and we have done a 
lot in the fields of power, agriculture and 
industry. But we need the cooperation of all 
sections of the jxHiple. 

Why do the minorities feel that your 
government is only for the Assamese 
people? 

No, it IS for all Indians living in Assam. We 
have made ourselves directly responsible to the 
people. They have a right to communicate with 
us. We have decentralised planning lo the 
sub-divisional level: it has solved problems to a 
very great extent 

Why isnJ the accord being implemented? 

We ate trying our utmost. Without ah amend¬ 
ment to the Illegal Migrants Detennination Act 
(1983), it is going to be very difficult to 
implement die accord. The present methods are 
too cumbersome. 

What about Rajiv GandhVs statement 
that the Centre has done everything it can? 

Hie Prime Minister well, he was wTonglv 
briefed. 3'he home ministry has not extended 
any help to us. We did not get the extra BSP' 
units. We had to do the border survey by 
ourselves, 'fhe Centre is also totally responsible 
for the site selection of the oil refinery, the work 
for which has not begun. They have backtracked 
on the accord. 

You have accused the All Assam Stu¬ 
dents Union (AASU) of having links with 
terrorists? 

I have told the .AASU that teiTorists are trying 


The people Sving in 
theoliarareasareali 
illegal setUers.Tli(^ 
haveencroechedon 
government famd and 
must be evicted 




gave permission to the police to enter 
the university campuses. Does the 
AASU ha\e terrorist links? Chief minis¬ 
ter Mahanta has admitted that the AASU 
has been infiltrated by terrorists. As 
evidence, AGP officials point out that 
Munindra Nabish of the AGSU (he has 
subsequently been expelled on other 
grounds) has been arrested. 

AASU leaders, however, deny that 
they have anything to do with the 
terrorists. It is just a ploy by the AGP 
government to tarnish our image, they 
claim. The AASU, now under Keshal^l, 
Mahanta and AtuI Bora, the new presi-' 
dent and general-secretary, remains an 
important force, as was evident from the 
12-hour bandh on 5 November in protest 
against the death of Parikshit Burman, 
an AASU activist and a suspected ter¬ 
rorist. 


I f the AGP govemmoiil cannot afford 
to underestimate the growing 
strength of the AASU, it must be wary 
of ULP'A. an organisation which believes 
in “liberating Assam from the clutches of 
expansionist Indians." (Jnce a bunch of 
rag-tag amatuers, thev seem to have 
gained strength as they have already 
gunned down a numbei of important 
politicians and are financing themselves 
by robbing banks. Its influence was once 
confined to parts of upper Assam, but 
today, the name of ULFA spells terror 
on both sides of the river. Even in 
Guwahati they have a following as is 
evident from the blood-red slogan of 
“Join ULFA" on freshly whitewashed 
v/alls. 

The armed wing of the organisation 
(there is also a publicity wing), trained in 
Burma by the NSCN gurerrillas have 

Photographs: Rajiv Basu 


assassinated Kalipada Sen, the UMh 
leader, 'r;inkt‘s\\ai Dhingia, a former 
Congress(l) minister, Ucbajit iJhar 
Chowdhury, a Congress leader and 
Saurav Bora, a tribal leader. The hit list 
includes forrnei CM Ihteswar Saikia. 

just 13 months aft<'r an euphoric 
victory, the As.sam (iana Parishad is in 
trouble. The challenge of terrorism has 
to be met. the AfrP has t(j pul its own 
house m order and take a hard look at its 
relationship with the AASU. More im¬ 
portant. lire accord is still to be im¬ 
plemented and thf.' goveniment may run 
into further trouble trying to implement 
it. “Forget your accord and try and gel 
on with your day to day work." Arun 
Shourie, their patron saint, told them 
recently. This is one time that the 
“lx)ys" cannot afford to listen to him. 
Srinioy Chowdhury / Guwahati 
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FOCUS * 


A ST ATE OF CRISIS 

// the ()i iss(i chief minister J. B. Patnaik is not 
onstctl, (hen the dissidents may well vote against 
i him tfi the House 



T he Janaki Hallabh Patnaik 
niinistrv in Orissa is sitting 
on a powder keg. Dissi- 
(lence within the ruling party, 
whieti has been a recurring 
phenomenon ovei the past six years, 
lias leachetl a crucial stage. If the chief 
minister is not changed by the end of 
March, as promised to the dissidents by 
peopk* (l()S(‘ to the Congress high com¬ 
mand. then cross-voting can take place 
wluMi the state’s Appropriation Bill is put 
to VOt(' 

Hv die present arithmetic of dissi¬ 
dentthings do not augur well for the 
duet minister, d'o begin with, the speak¬ 
er and the dt'puty speaker of the 
Assemblv have joined the dissident 
camp, speaker Pra- 
saima Kumar Dash 
and deputy speaker 
Chin tarn am Dyan 
Samanlra addressed 
letters to the high 
command when the 
dissidents last peti¬ 
tioned for a change, in 
eaiiv December 1986. 

'File petition had been 
forwarded with a 
covering note written 
by the then number 
two man (iangadhar 
M(>hapatr.i (who was 
drof>i:)ed from the cabinet with Hhaja- 
man Hehra and Hemananda Hiswal with¬ 
in a lortniglit ot the petition reaching the 
high command) Fhe December petition 
had been signed by 61 MLAs. Seven 
ministers, the speaker and the deputy 
speaker gave individual notes, thus 
bringing the total number of dissidents 
to 70 in a ll^ inember legislature partv 
(the total number of seats in Orissa is 
147; the Janata Party has 23 seats and 
has promised support to the dissidents 
while the other Opposition members 
may join in voting against the Appropna- 
tion Bill). 

Taking cognizance of the grave situa¬ 
tion, the Congress high command re¬ 
cently sent an observer to Bhu¬ 
baneswar: the octogenarian Uma Shank¬ 
ar Dixit. Mr Dixit’s visit, wliich took 
place between 8 and 11 February, raised 


the dissidents’ hopes. Among the ques¬ 
tions posed by the newly appointed 
Congress Working Committee member 
was: who would succeed janaki Ballabh 
Patnaik? Dixit even offered three names 
from whom the dissident MLAs could 
suggest a successor. Soon after Dixit’s 
retuni to the capital, dissident leaders 
led by former finance minister Gan- 
gadhar Mohapatra went to Delhi. The 
party returned to Bhubaneswar with an 
assurance from sources close to the high 
command that dunng the budget session 
of the Orissa Assembly (which began on 
23 February) a change of leadership 
would be effected in Bhubaneswar! 

The dissidents were told in New Delhi 
that they should not act against the 
government on the 
I floor of the House if 
B they expected their 
I cause to be sympathe- 
“ tically considered by 
the high command. 
Accordingly, while let¬ 
ting off steam in the 
pre-session meeting yf 
the legislature party, 
the dissidents have so 
far refrained irqm 
speaking against tne 
f^atnaik team in the 
Assembly, though the 
simmering discontent 

is writ large in their talk . When 
this correspondent went to the lobby of 
the Onssa Assembly on 23, 24 and 25 
February, many Congress(I) members 
introduced themselves as being “Coiy 
gress(l) dissidents”. 

The dissidents are being patient and 
the high command seems to be plajdng it 
by ear. The chief minister’s camp is not 
confident. Though Janaki Ballabh refuses 
to admit it officially, his supporters claim 
that the dissidents are only 36 in number 
(which is 15 less than the strength 
claimed by the dissident camp). Before 
Dixit returned to Delhi, he was faced 
with a dilemma. A petition signed by 46 
MLAs was handed over to him by 
Bhagwat Prasad Mohanty (who origin¬ 
ated the present round of dissident 
activities last April). The petition said: 
”We do not want to be party to the 



Patnaik: “diasidence la a bad word" 


CMntamani Panigrahi, cmv0f 
minister of state for at the 
Centre, isoneofthenaifi 
contenders for tile cMKif 
ministeritiip 



Bhajaman Behra is confident "JJB, 

Patnaik is going? Iw Mys< 

high command has encouraged the 
dissidents. Why else would it hew 
done ear 
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speedy erosion of the party's image in 
the state under the chief ministership of 
J,B. Patnaik. We may be permitted by 
the high command to resign from the 
Assembly and work outside the Assem¬ 
bly as loyal Congressmen. ” Uma Shank¬ 
ar Dixit, however, refused to accept the 
memorandum saying that it would hurt 
Kajiv Gandhi. “This will hurt him. He is 
confronted with so many national and 
international problems, which he has not 
created but has inherited. You should 
not add to his problems by handing this 
to me," Dixit pleaded. 

Indeed, the Congress having lost all 
the five by-elections in the state since 
1985, 46 vficant Assembly seats is the 
last thing the high command needs in 
Orissa today. Soon after returning to 
Delhi, Dixit maintained close links with 
the dissident leaders (iangadhar Moha- 
patra, Bhajaman Behra, Hemananda Bis- 
wal and the Rajya Sabha MP, Banamali 
Babu (who has emerged as a probable 
successor to Patnaik ). 

I n the last week of February there was 
commotion in Bhubaneswar because 
of the urgent summons sent to Banamali 
Babu by the high command. Banamali 
Babu had left Delhi by 
train for his home¬ 
town, w^?;mbalpur. 

Since the high com¬ 
mand wanted to speak 
to him, the collectors 
of all important district 
headquarters on the 
train’s route were 
asked to search for 
Banamali Babu. The 
Rajya Sabha MP was 
ultimately contacted at 
Katni and sent back to 
Delhi. Importance is 
being attached to 
tins development as with Gangadhar 
Mohapatra and Chintaqiani Panigrahi 
(Union minister of state for home) 
Banamali Babu's name was in the list of 
options put out by Dbdt in Bhubaneswar. 
At one stage, Braja Mohan Mahanty, 
MP, had tried to initiate a dialogue in 
Delhi with the high command, when 
Banamali Babu was in the train, but the 
high command was insistent that it was 
only Banamali Babu who could talk to 
them. 

Around the same time, the Orissa 
Congress Legislature Party met in stor¬ 
my circumstances, on 22 February. The 
meeting which lasted over six hours was 
marked by bitter attacks on J.B. Pat¬ 
naik. The dissident leader Gangadhar 
Mohapatra set the ball rolling by tearing 
into Patnaik in a speech that lasted over 
an hour. Of the *28 other speakers, 22 


The Congress hwini 
lostalliieliye 
Dy•MscooiM in iM init 
since 198S,4Swcaiit 
seateisthebsttMiig 
theNghcommind 
needsin Orissa todsy 


attacked the chief minister. 

Mohapatra's contention at the meet¬ 
ing and later is that Orissa politics 
witnesses a change at the end of a 
ten-year cycle. In 1947, Nabakrishna 
Choudhary became chief minister. In 
1957, he was overthrown by Harekrish- 
na Mahtab. In 1967, the Jana Sangh- 
Swatantra-Congress(O) combine under 
R.N. Srideo ended Congress rule in the 
state. In 1977 the Janata Party took 
over. According to this cycle, he main¬ 
tains, Orissa is due for a change in 1987, 

Mean>vhile, says Mohapatra, "We are 
promise-bound not to create any dis¬ 
turbance in the Assembly. We are 
awaiting the high command’s directive 
which we expect in early March." 

There is speculation that Mohaf^tra 
iTiay™ in the absence of such a direc¬ 
tive-take the dissidents, walk out of 
the party and enter into a coalition with 
the Janata Party under Biju Patnaik. For 
the record, Mohapatra dismisses such 
speculation but there is no doubt that he 
is m touch with the veteran Janata leader 
Biju Patnaik. While this correspondent 
was interviewing Mohapatra, the phone 
rang. It was Biju Patnaik. After joking 
about the morning Assembly session 
(this was on 23 Febru¬ 
ary), Mohapatra rang 
off, explaining that he 
had visitors and hence 
would talk to Biju Pat¬ 
naik later. 

Should Mohapatra 
link up with Patnaik, 
the consequences for 
the Congress would 
be dire. After all, 
Mohapatra had not 
just been the number 
two man in CM J.B. 
I’atnaik’s cabinet 
(till he was drop¬ 
ped on 19 December, 1986), but had 
also held the fort in the Assembly when 
Patnaik had been unable to -attend. 
(After the Illustrated Weekly's article 
accusing him of homosexuality, Patnaik 
had not dared face the Assembly for a 
while.) 

At the moment though, Mohapatra 
claims to be a loyal Congressman. Re¬ 
sponding to the Janata Party’s criticism 
that Uma Shankar Dixit should not have 
stayed at Raj Bhavan because he was in 
Orissa on Congress party work, Moha¬ 
patra says loyally, "If he had not stayed 
at the Bhavan, then he could not have 
meet MLAs peacefully." 

T he dissidents are, on the whole, 
quite confident of ousting J.B. Pat¬ 
naik. Sunday spoke to the PCC presi¬ 
dent, Nityanand Mishra, who insisted 
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FOCUS 


Moves against the CM 


N <ntT has the dissident move- 
niunt against chief minister J.B. 
Patnaik been so strong or as intense, 
'('he movement against Orissa's chief 
minister wh(} has been in power for 
nt‘arly seven years began in early 
April last year when ten party legisla¬ 
tors. led by Bhagwat Prasad Mohan- 
ty. left for Delhi soon after the 
budget session in the Assembly arid 
presented Kajiv Gandhi with a six- 
page memorandum containing details 
of J.B. Pathaik’s acts of “corruption, 
dishonesty and favouritism at all 
levels and the collapse of the moral 
base of the. government". The 
memorandum stated that the 20- 
point programme had failed. The 
allegations in the document included 
the exemption of sales tax on beer 
manufacture in Orissa- a move 
which will benefit Patnaik's son-in- 
law. Soumya Ranjan Patnaik; the 
lease of over 10,000 square feet of 
government land to the chief minis¬ 
ter’s wife Jayanti Patnaik after 
amending the existing rules; and the 
purchase of medicines for govern¬ 
ment hospitals at prices which were 
1(M) to 500 per cent higher than the 
market rates. The signatories in¬ 
cluded Bhagwat Mohanty, Rasabihari 
Behra, Sitakanta Mohapatra, 
Ramachandra Ulaka, Umakanta Mis- 
hra, Dambaru Majhi, Prafulla Mis- 
hra, Kartik Prasad Taria, Dr Sushil 
Pnisty and Jaganiiath Rout. 

'file rebels were assured by Mr 


Gandhi that necessary action would 
be taken. He also asked them to 
send more evideiu-e. Soon after, 
Patnaik met the PM and then, on his 
return to Bhubaneswar expanded his 
cabinet on 19 July. The inclusion of 
Rasabihari Behra in the cabinet was a 
temporary setback which was soon 
offset by Basant Kumar Biswafs 
emergence as a dissident leader. 



J.B. Patnaik (right) and Basant Biawal 

Altogether 50 of the 115 Congres- 
s(I) MLAs signed the second anti- 
l*atnaik memorandum which was 
submitted to Rajiv Gandhi on 19 
August. The three-page letter said 
that the party's image in Orissa had 
suffered a setback after Patnaik’s 
homosexual pursuits had been writ¬ 
ten about in a magazine. Two more 
letters—one in September and the 
other in October—reached the I^M. 
While the earlier letter accused Pat¬ 
naik of favouring sal seeds proces¬ 


sors by granting them a five per cent 
rebate on sale price, the memoran¬ 
dum sent in October charged him 
with making one of his relatives a 
director-general of police, appointing 
an unsuitable man as vice-chancellor 
of Utkal University and for his inabil¬ 
ity to arrest the deteriorating law and 
order situation at Jari village where a 
number of Harijans had died in a 
caste war. 

In December last year, about 70 
legislators signed a memorandum 
addressed to Mr Gandhi seeking his 
"permission to convene a meeting of 
the CLP to move a motion of no- 
confidence against the chief minister 
in the piesence of a central obser¬ 
ver." The memorandum was pre¬ 
sented to the PM on '! December by 
(jangadhar Mohapatra, Bhajaman 
Behra and Hemananda Biswal, three 
of the seven ministers who had 
signed the memorandum asking for 
Patnaik’s removal. 

The dissident movement suffered 
a blow two^weeks later when Patnaik 
dismissed'Mohapatra, Behra and 
Biswal. The rebels soon recovered 
from the shock and declared that 
their anti-Patnaik offensive would 
continue unabated. The three dis¬ 
missed ministers met Mr Gandhi on 
14 January ,1987. The PM assured 
them that he would be sending an 
AICC(l) emissary to assess the 
state's political situation. 

Sarada P. HwnMBhtdmneawar 


that Bhajaman Behra, a dismissed minis¬ 
ter, luid been appointed PCC general 
secretary and would accurately repre¬ 
sent the PCCs view. Iu)r his part, 
Behra was certain. “We ate confident 
that J.B. Patnaik is giiing.” he said. “We 
know the procedure by which a chief 
minister is removed by the Congress 
high command. Constitutionally, the 
MLAs are supposed to elect the leader 
of the House. But it is well established 
that the high .command selects the 
leader. So, when the high command is 
displeased, it expects that the leader will 
resign. If the leader fails to resign, then 
the high command begins to encourage 
those who arc against the chief minister. 
When this leads to a sizeable number of 
MLAs opposing the chief minister, the 
chief minister has to go.” 

But could he be sure that this was 
^What was happening in this case? "Yes," 
lie replied. “If the high command would 
ha,ye desired his continuance, then it 



would have asked us to stop. Instead, 
wc have been encouraged." 

Behra has evidence to back up this 
conclusion. Since lb .^pril, 1980, the 
dissidents have gone in batches to meet 
the Pnme Minister. Each lime, they 
have been asked to return with more 
evidence against Patnaik, and each time 
their number has swelled. In Apnl 1986, 
Bhagwat Prasad Mohanty led a ^delega¬ 
tion of ten MLAs. In August 1986, tlie 
numlH‘r was 35 and by I )ecember it was 
7t). 

Even Dixit’s visit only served to 
encourage the dissidents. After telling 
them not to bother the Prime Minister, 
he went on to ask for suggestions for 
J^atnaik’s successor. 'Fhe consensus was 
evenly divided between Mohapatra and 
Babu. 

All of this must make i’atnaik ex¬ 
tremely nei'vous but he is putting on a 
brave face. “I personally feel," he told 
Sunday, "that dissident is not a good 


word. In a big party, there are always 
some people who may differ with the 
leader. ” His contention is that the dissi¬ 
dents are not ideologically motivated and 
act out of ‘personal reasons’, which is 
perhaps as damning, considering that 
this would mean that 70 MLAs have 
personal reasons for wanting him out. 

Three scenanos are now possible. 
The first is that the chief minister is 
changed by the budget session and the 
dissidents get what they waiiL. The 
second is that the cabinet is reshuffled to 
include some prominent dissidents and 
they are promised a change of chief 
minister in the near luture. 

It is the third scenario that must be 
giving the Congress high command sleep¬ 
less nights: the dissidents feel frustrated 
as no change takes place. They, there¬ 
fore, vote against the Appropriation Bill 
and the government collapses. 

ShublMbrata Wuiilimehmry^Bhuimnmmwmr 
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I The riots in 1984: widespread arson 


The Misra Commission, set up by the government to investigate into the anti-Sikh riots which 
broke out in Delhi following Indira Gandhi's assassination, has pulled up lower-rung 
Congress!I) leaders while giving senior leaders a clean chit 

Law catch(.‘s flies, but lets hornets 
free—i5t/j century proverb 

I t took the flytrap- the Justice 
Kanganath Misra Commission—a 
slnnjt^ of m amicra hearin^is, tfie 
examination ol J28 witnesses fiii' 
eluding one who slumped in after 
allegedh being shot to prevent him from 
deposing), ploughing through some 
3,J)(X) affidavits and braving a walkout by 
a voluntary group to come down heavily 
on those whom it found responsible for 
the November 1984 anti-Sikh riots: 19 
unnamed Congress(I) workers and the 
police. For a crime that leU 2,307 dead 
(the Citizens’ justice Committee, 
however, put the figure 3,870), 4,000 
orphaned, 1,300 widowed and some 
50,000 uprooted in a space of three 
days, it was an incredibly small group of 
criminals. Now, two years and four 
months after the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi caused Delhi’s volcano of com¬ 
munal hatred and vengeance to erupt in 
an orgy of genocide, loot, arson and 
pillage, the Misra Commission’s rather 
educative report on the holocaust has 


been made public. I'he violence was not 
"organised” and thcie was no evidence 
to show that two Congress(l) ministers, 
H.KL. Bhagat and Jagdish '1‘ytler - 
whom not victims continue to blame tor 
having incited the trouble- wen* in¬ 
volved. 'I'he c(.»mmission has, aftei all, 
lived up to its reputation as an officially- 
sponsored inquiry and adeptly passed 
the buck. Two more commissions of 



inquiry, in tact, have been ordered into | 
the riots. But will tfu* victims be pre¬ 
pared to depose again? ‘‘If this commis¬ 
sion has not brought us justice,” asked 
the president of the I'ilak Vihar Riot 
Victims Society, Swaran Singh, “how 
can another?” 

'I'he release of the report was, of 
course, welbtimed. 'I'he government's 
attitude to the riot-affected Sikhs 
seemed to change with the tide of 
political developments in Punjab. Ear¬ 
lier, the government had gone to the 
extent of amending the Commissions of 
Inquiry Act to avoid placing th^e Misra 
Commission report before tlie winter 
session of Parliament. After initially 
dilly-dallying on the issue for months, 
and ignoring the pleas ot the F^eople’s 
Union of Civil Liberties (PUCL) and the 
People’s Union (^f Democratic Rights 
(PUDR), which brought out the first 
report on the riots entitled, Who arc* the 
guilty? the government seemed keener 
on seeing that justice was done to the 
victims as it moved towards the Punjab 
Accord. 

But, was the report acceptable to the 










SIHh residents olTrllokpurl tsik about the MIsra Commission report 


affected? As i< back as 31 March. 
1986. when t». nquiry Was almost a 
year old, the v j.)/fns’Justice Commit¬ 
tee (CJC), 111'- vnluntary body which 
fepreseiitt*(l tlu interests of the riot 
victims anH !>.i J placed before the com¬ 
mission iliL' iar^'est number of affidavits, 
de<id4'(l to fujit out of the proceedings 
Ix'caii"*- I' It at fd they had been reduced 
I to .1 rao c. Among its members were 
iijstnv S.M. Sikri, H.S. Phoolka, Lt- 
GenJ.S. Arora, Khushwant Singh, Rajni 
Kothari, V.M. Tarkunde and J. 
Sorabjee. The CJC charged that some 
2,900 “stereotyped" affidavits had been 
filed before the commission claiming that 
the assertion that the riots were orga¬ 
nised was baseless only to swamp the 
affidavits of riot victims presented be¬ 
fore the commission by the CJC. In fact, 
when in the second session of the 
commission, 25 such witnesses were 
summoned, only three turned up. All 
deposed that statements made in their 
names in the affidavits were false. 

“We, know as well as the government 
that the violence was organised,*’ 
shouted jaswant Singh of Nangloi camp 
No. 3. In 1984,Jaswant Singh was in the 
Congressd). “I was the pradhan of the 
colony. I saw a Congressman, 
Chaudhury Raj Singh, kill 62 Sikhs on 
Roytak Road himself. He had covered 
himself with a blanket, stood in front of a 
petrol pump and kept taking petrol from 
every truck from Haryana that came to 
the pump. He used the petrol to burn 
down vehicles belonging to Sikhs. No 
Sikh who passed by was spared. And the 
Sikhs who ran away—even children— 
were dragged to the Maharaja Suraj Mai 
stadium and killed there." Jaswant Singh 
had not given evidence before the Misra 
Commission. 

U nderstandably, the Misra Commis¬ 
sion's findings are not being taken' 
for the only truth—at least not by those 
who were at the receiving end of the 
violence. Most riot victims these rept)r- 
ters spoke to still swore by the banned 
PUCL-PUDR report which listed 16 
politicians as “the guilty men" of the 
violence and gave little credence to 
Justice Misra’s findings. Contrasts be¬ 
tween the Misra Commission document 
and the three previous reports —Who 
are the gudty? (PUCL-PUDR), Truth 
about Delhi violence (Citizens for Demo¬ 
cracy) and tlie report of the Citizens' 
Commission are one too many. 

How exactly was the Congress (I) 
involved? The Misra Commission 
emphasised that “the riots after spon¬ 
taneous origin got into channelised 
methods in the hands of gangsters. It 
would not be wrong to say that there 
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was organised violence at Delhi and that 
was done by the anti-social elements and 
in the riots, thousands of people who do 
not really belong to the classification of 
anti-socials did participate. Many of 
these participants were from the lower 
ranks of the Congress(I) party and 
sympathisers." It found that “all the 
materials on record is not evidence of 
that type relying, on which the commis¬ 
sion can record a finding that the Con- 
gress(I) party or some leaders in that 
party had organised violence, which 
manifested in the shape of riots 
Its thesis was that the rioting began as 
a spontaneous reaction to the assassina¬ 
tion but later developed into a set type, 


with anti-social elements taking over, 
'fhe PUCL-PUDR report had also found 
that much of the destruction and killing 
was possible due to police action and 
inaction but demanded to know who was 
responsible for it—suggesting that top- 
level politicians had a hand in it. The 
CFD report essentially found fault with 
the police without seeing any “hand" 
behind them—or if it did, this was not 
made clear; “...Going around the trou¬ 
bled city—particularly visiting again and 
again the far flung resettlement col¬ 
onies—was an integral part of tlie police 
work which was totally forgotten. The 
capital was virtually handed over to the 
goondas, the mafias and the criminals,.." 

A fter the public outcry against 
the orgy of viplence and 
mounting pressure on the commis¬ 
sion to name and blame the guilty— 
all that is there at the end of the 
two-volume report are allegations 
of negligence and incompetence 
against the Delhi police and the 
statement that 19 junior functionar¬ 
ies of the Congress(I) are facing 
charges of complicity in the riots. 
Why have even these offenders 
been shielded by the commission? 
Since the names of the Congress(I) 
workers have been concealed, aU 
that is known of the 19 is that eight 
have been clialaned and of them 
two have been acquitted. Cases 
against the remaining six are pend¬ 
ing trial. The point is, after inde- 
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the goyemment and the people, of Pun¬ 
jab, the ruling party should have shown 
courage by immediately suspending offi¬ 
cials who had exposed a dereliction of 
duty during the hundred hours of horror 
which the capital witnessed. The home 
minister, home secretary and tlie I>t- 
Govemor should have been suspended 
immediately. “Instead, what do we 
have?'’ asked Khushwant Singh. I\V. 
Narasimha Kao, was the then Union 
home minister. He now enjoys a num¬ 
ber-two rank in the Union cabinet. Tlie 
then home secretary, M.M.K. Wah was 
appointed Lt-Governor. Mr Singh ex¬ 
pressed liis reservations to Sunday: 
“Despite this report, tlie lumpens in 
society are roaming scot free today. Il is 
this kind of inaction wliieh breeds com¬ 
munal hatred. If the killers 


pendent agencies had named the 
criminals who guided the looting, 
killing and burning and after 
thousands of victims had categor¬ 
ically named the guilty, why have 
the identities of the ruling party 
members been left undisclosed? 


The commission 
is not in a position 
toacc^the 
aiiegationthatMr 
Bhagatbish 
the rioters' 
-Justice Misra 


The decision to set up two further 
commissions of enquiry came about 
because of the objections by prominent 
members of the Sikh community to the 
Misra Commission report. Save the 
three commissions set up by the goveni- 
ment for the transfer of Chandigarh to 
Punjab, this is the first time in a judicial 
enquiry when the results have been 
inconclusive and fresh judicial appoint¬ 
ments announced to pick up the threads 
of investigation from where Ranganath 
Misra left off “Since the 

commission had already received two 
extensions, the nation could have waited 
two more months. This is simply passing 
the baton on after the end of the race,*' 
commented an irate ITS. Phookla, 
convener of the CJC, who has been 
regularly corresponding with R. K. Gup¬ 
ta, secretary to the commission, on the 
dubious conduct of the enquiry. Khushj 
want Singh, who is a member of the CJC 
and who suffered severe damage of Iiis 
ancestral property in the November 
1984 violence said he reacted to the final 
assessment of Justice Misra with “dis¬ 
may” and “disgust”. Since the violence 
was so widespread and the commission 
became part of a political pact between 


punished they will turn terrorists and 
resort lo making devices like transistor 
bombs.” 

O n 26 Apnl, 1985, when the govern¬ 
ment of India finally conceded to 
set up the enquiry commission, the 
terms of reference notified in the Jndiwi 
Gazette (besides recommending mea¬ 
sures to prevent such incidents) were: 
“To enquire into the allegations in re¬ 
gard to the incidents of organised vio¬ 
lence which took place in Delhi following 
the assassination of the late Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi.” It was 
dear from the announcement published 
in newspapers all over the country that 
the main task of the enquiry would be to 
investigate whether the violence was 
^)rchestrated or not—and to what extent 
the members of the ruling Congress(I) 
could be lield guilty. 

Kye-witness accounts of the events 
mentioned in the report read like this 
one of Jogi Singh, a resident of Kalyan- 
puri: “At about 4.30 pm on 1 November, 
a non-Sikh mob of about 2,0(K) to 3,000 
instigated, motivated and led by Dr 
Ashok, Congiess(l) councillor of the 
area, came and started attacking the 



houses of Sikhs ” TTw^ version of Sadora } 
Singh, the pradhan of $lock 32, Trilok- i 
puri. who saw his sons being done to | 
death, is in. similar vein: “The attacking 
mob of about 2,000 persons carrying 
sticks, tnshuh iron rods and kerosene 
cans comprised tlie sweepers from 
other blocks, Gujars of Chila village, 
Hagris of Kalyanpuri and sweeoers of 
Trilokpuri. fhey attacked all the Sikhs 
and started killing them. Ram Pal Saroj 
of the Congre.sstDjwho is very dose to 
Harkishqn Lai Hhagat, was leading the 
rioters ” 

1'he findings of the PIJCL-PUDR 
team, based on interviews with Hindus 
and Sikhs in the affected areas ^ere that 
Congress(I)* supporters played a deci¬ 
sive role ill organising the riots. The 
Congress(l) high command's reluctance 
to probe into the allegations against its 
own councillors and leaders, further 
lends credence to the suspicions voiced 
by the victims. Among the 16 Congres- 
s(l) politicians listed for alleged instiga¬ 
tion of violence and protection of crimin¬ 
als are Union minister, H. K.L. Bhagat, 
Sajjan Kumar and Dharam Das Shastri, 
then Members of Parliament and Jagdish 
'IVtler. Ju.stice Misra concludCvS that in 
the absence of convincing material, "the 
commission is not in a position to accept 
the allegation that Mr Bhagat instigated 
the rioters". 

Many commentators have 
found fault with this argument. Said 
Swaran Singh of Tilak Vihar: “On the 1st 
(of March), 1 saw the whole scene. ITie 
attackers came at night in trucks from 
Haryana. They wore plain clothes and 
looked like thugs. We know for sure 
Congressmen were leading the mobs. 
They kept the rioters happy with liquor 
and got our addresses from ration 
shops. How could all this happen without 
connivance from above? It is well known 
that H.K.L. Bhagat controls all trans- 
Yamuna colonies and Sajjan Kumar is 
powerful in Mongolpuri and Sultanpuri. 

Jagjit Singh Arora was vehement: 
“I'he commission has done a wonderful 
job of whitewashing because that is what 
it was meant to do.” Witness, for 
instance, the manner in which the police 
have been made the scapegoats. When 
mobs were on the rampage in Delhi from 
1-4 November, 1984, most of the senior 
policemen were busy guarding Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's body, and protecting VIPs. ‘The 
field was thus open to sub-inspectors 
and constables," said Rajni Kothari. 

Justice Ranganath Misra thought 
otherwise: “I'here is abundant evidenqe 
that the police on the whole did not 
behave properly and failed to act as a 
professional force." 

RHu Sarin and Nirmal MKra/Maw OaM 
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The 

SLAVES OF 

Yellamma 

Thousands of young girls still 
become dcv&dsis, and later, 
are lured into prostitution 

O n 14 February, llie government of 
Karnataka’s wellaie department 
proudly eelebrated the success of 
Its rehabilitation programme tor dc- 
vdjsts. the infamous temple prosti 
tutes ot Karnataka, by disiributm^ loans and 
)^oods \v( ith Ks 80 lakhs. 

riie v( rv same day, with forbidden irony, 
newspapers reported that a ti'am of Hombav 
doctors had visiic'd Soundatti in BelKaum dis¬ 
trict, and actii.illv wilik‘ssi*(l tlu‘ dedication of 
1,000 dc\(ktsis to the >'oddess Yellamma. Dr 
Ishwarprasad (hlada, the dedicated youn^ doctor 
who headed the team, said he was surprised to 
find that there were 
over 500 policemen 
present at the Yellam¬ 
ma Hill temple around 
170 miles south of 
Kolhapur. But, he 
says, all that the 
policemen did was 
direct the traffic of bul- 
kx'k-carts. Not a sin>^- 
le arrest was made nor 
was there any attempt 
to interfere with the 
ceremonies which in- 
volvt‘d Kiris a^ed be¬ 
tween two and 25, 
most IV from Hanjan 
families. 

Gilada has proof 
that such cetenionies 
took p I a c e a n d 
videotaped them. De¬ 
spite tins the official 
reaction is one of dis¬ 
belief and scepticism, 
as the ceremonies 
clearly violate the Kar- j 
iiataka Frevenlioii of i 
Dedications Act which j 
came into effect in 
January 1984, Sa>s S. 

H. Kujn, executive 
officer of the temple 
taist which was taken 




over bv the Kovernment in 1974, *‘I can say that 
no such dedications have taken place in the 
premises of the temple. How come nolxidy saw 
them otherwise.*'” In tact, as (lilada points out, 
the ceremonies dt) not take place in the temple 
for fear ol attracting too much attention but are 
perfomied by pujans near the vicinity of the 
temple. Kujji responds to this by claiming that he 
has made enquiries among the priests but 
received stout denials. Yet, there are more than 
20 priests attached to the temple and he admits 
that there is no way of knowing what each does. 

The Soundatti taluk circle inspector, B.D. 
Patil, whose jurisdiction extends from the 
Soundatti towm and temple into nearby villages, 
IS equally sceptical about the. dedication of 
dcvdnsis. According to him, a special ana- 
dcvdasi squad had been deployed during the 
Bharat Pournima day. w'hen the initiation rites 
are imnnally perfomied, to enforce the Devdasi 
Act. However, by his own estimates, nearly 
400,000 pilgrims attended the temple that day 
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while the total police force on duty 
numbered about 200. InterestiiiKiv 
enough, the taluk police station has 
not recorded a single arrest under 
the Devdasi Act since its enforce¬ 
ment in 1984, although Soundatti is 
known to be the Mecca of all 
Yellamma devotees, particularly 
devdasis. 

llie tebsildar, H.K. Gidabhubhi, 
whose duties include the rehabilita¬ 
tion of cbvdasis in the area, asserts 
that no such ceremonies could have 
taken place in his taluk. However, 
when questioned about an enquiry 
into Dr Gilada's report, he blandly 
says, "Since nothing has happened, 
I have made no investigation." 

One reason for such complacen¬ 
cy may be that dedication cere¬ 
monies have indeed subsided con¬ 
siderably since 1984^ around the 


"Soundatti area. However, it is widely acknow¬ 
ledged that these ntes continue to be performed 
surreptitiously. The child development project 
officer (CDl^O), Trishala Appannavar, who is 
also in charge of the Soundatti Certified School 
tor Devdasi Children, maintains that the archakas 
secretly conduct initiation ntes for a hefty fee, 
without the knowledge of the police or the 
temple trustees. According to her, devdasi 
families, for fear of,being caught, perform all but 
the final dedication rites at their homes in 
far-flung villages. The young girl is then brought 
to the Yellamma temple for a bnef ceremony 
before she is fed to the prostitution pipelines in 
Bombay or other urban centres. 

There are so many types of rituals routinely 
performed at the temple, that it is difficult to 
differentiate the dedication ceremonies from the 
others. In fact, worried about the effect of the 
adverse publicity on the temple's burgeoning 
revenues—Yellamma raked in a record Rs 20 
lakhs last yearv-Kujji suggests that Dr Gilada's 
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team may liax i laken some other ceremony 
for the dedu jJio.! ritual. The HiittJKn ceremony, 
for inslaiK t‘, \sli' it VeJIanima devotees, dressed 
onlv in nci -n; k .i ^ i vvalk in a procession around 
the teifipl' , .! id then lake a ntual dip in the 
wal(‘r,^ >1 a nearhy tank, is still quite common. 

Ai fuka Vishwanath Gowda, whose 
tannlv' !if rKiiins, has lived there as long as 
YrlljiiiiiKi lierselt, says thiit there are many 
latniiK s, of all castes and economic backgrounds, 
u ho (ledu ate one of their daughters to Yellamma 
in a tok('n ct*remony. This does not commit her 
to a life of prostitution or of nuiidenhood, and she 



continues to live a normal life. 

Tltis type of token dedication, occurring even 
among high caste and wealthy families, appears 
to have thrown enforcers-of the Devdasi Act into 
disarray. While specifically intending to prevent 
the exploitation of Harijan girls, the scope of the 
Devdasi Act extends to prohibit any ceremony 
which dedicates any woman to the service of any 
deity. Theoretically, this empowers the police to 
prevent even token dedications, but in practice, 
they have not been able to stop them. 

Meanwhile, perturbed by the fact that Dr 
Gilada's team came and went without anybody's 


Helping 

Andhra’s 

JOGINS 

Andhra's (Jovernor 
Kumudben Joshi's 
crusade against their 
sexual exploitation 



KurViudben JoshI with two of the /og/zie whom she got married 


According to Ms Joshi: “No part of 
the world claims such a traditional. 
institution blindly accepted by our 
society in general and the village 
community in particular, in which 
children are consigned to the 
so^alled gods but misused by 
men: this is notMng but a 
widespread paranoic paedophilia” 


Tpiere'must be few parallels for a Governor who is so involved in social work 
I as Andhra Pradesh's First Lady Kumudben Joshi. She was recently in Delhi 
to attend a National Convention on Jogin Welf^e on 16 and 17 February, 
organised by the National Institute of Social Action (NISA) headquartered at 
Hyderabad’s Raj Bhavan, of which she is the president. She refuses to be bound 
by her duties as a Governor in championing the cause of the oppressed. Her 
campaign to free jogins from bonded labour and sexual h^ssment in 
Nizamabad is a result of her dauntless perseverance. 

The seminar on jogins drew attention to a problem of sexual exploitation that 
was largely unknown to the public. The jogins are young girls, dedicated to 
village gods by force of superstition, but eventually abandoned, left to the 
mercy and greed of mortals. The system is different from prostitution, which is 
largely by option, not imposition. *’But no part of the world,” said Ms Joshi, 
—“claims such a traditional institution 

^ blindly accepted by our society in gener- 
al and the village conununity in pardcu- 
lar, in which children are consigned to 
so-caOed gods but misused by men: this 
f is nothing but a widespread paranoic 

• I paedophilia. ” Ms Joshi clarified that tlie 

"V jo&ns were distinct from the devdasis, 

^ While the jogins are chosen from among 

young girls of scheduled caste families, 
jHF the devdasis are not confined to any 
" * J caste. “Great men of letters and some 

■L..-Ji of the finest flowers of the fine arts have 

got married emerged from the devdasi systenC 

According to NISA estimates, there arc at least 10,000 jogins in Nizamabad 
district alone. In neighbouring Karnataka, the jogins are loiown as basivis. The 
government of Andhra Pradesh has,already introduced a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly abolishing the jogin system. As many as 95 per cent of jogins are 
from the scheduled caste families, who are driven by poverty to initiate their 
female children into the jogin group, on the orders of their upper caste 
landlords. The jogins are “married off' to the village deities like EUamma—and 
religion provides legitimacy for the abhorrent practice. The jogin finally 
becomes a slave to her landlord. Not only has she to satisfy his whims and 
fancies, but she is also forced to work in the fields to maintain her joint family 
with supplementary income. She has no rights and cannot leave the village 
without the permission of her master. Jogins are thus part of the 1^^ 
framework of the bonded labour system. 

The Governor had, in fact, brought with her a jogin from Nizamabad, to 
part in the convention in Delhi. Kammamma (32), of Bhamman Devpalla v9iajBe, r 
had b^n made a jogin at the tender age of three monthsf her mother Sayamma 
had died when she was' a child. Her elder brother, Saynr, had succumtx^ to ! 
dysentery and malaria. “We never went to doctors,*' she told this correapon^ 
dent, “because we saw all illnesses as a curse of the goddess EUam^^ ^ 
Kammamma was exploited very early in life—at home. “I was married like ^ ? 
girl, but to an idol” she said. "It was like to be sold off, because the landlord 
gave my family some money for dedicating me to the goddess.'* Weiie thete 
others like her in the village? "Yes, there were six other >D 5 gins.” 
rnmuiMhnJNowDeihi 







knowledge, temple officials have challenged 
them to produce the videotaped documentation 
of the initiation ceremonies. 'If m fact it is true.” 
says executive officer Kujji, “let Dr Gilada come 
forward and cooperate with us to punfsh the 
people involved.” 

T he controversy over the recent dedications 
has once again raked up an issue which was 
dormant for over three years. After the spate of 
articles that appeared in the wake of the Devdasi 
Act, publicising the government's honouiable 
intentions to eradicate the devdasi system, the 
problem has slipped from public attention Kven 
the Joint Women's Programme (JWl^), the 
Bangalore-based women’s group thai ^’'st 
opened the subject to public debate in 198J, has 
ceded to the various state welfare agencies that 
are entrusted with the rehabilitation progi ammo 
tor devdasis It is only now% aftei the furore over 
Dr Gilada’s report that the oiganisation is 
preparing to send another team to invc*stii>ate 
the renewal of dedications As part of their 
International Women's Day festivities, they are 
also planning to screen T S Kanga's Giddhd, 
starring Smita Patil, which profiles the lives of 
devdasi women, and which is based on jWI* s 
investigative studies 

Yet rehabihtation measures have met with 
limited success There is a general altitude of 
resignation among government welfare offic laN 
Most of them seem to feel that the c/cvc/as/ 
system is so fimilv entrenched in the rc'ligious 
tradition that no law can do away with this 
Ignominious practice Says deputy diiei toi ol the 
directorate of social welfare Mis lareen “It is 
so deeprooted that you cannot get out of it We 
have many schemes to help devdasi women Our 
own budget is around Rs five lakhs pei yeai and 
much more comes from various othci projects 
hke the IKDP Also, we are publicising the fact 
that there is no religious sanction for the 
prostitution of devdasis But when the (ominun 
itv Itself supports it, what can vou do-'” 

'fhe goveniment has set up a lehabiht ition 
centre for devdasi women in Athani, Belgaum 
district. It also has a vocational tiaimng centie at 
Munvalli, about 15 km from Soundatti In 
Bellary, financial assistance has been piovided 
for the marriages of devdasi w^omen, m conjunc¬ 
tion with the local Dalit Sangharsh Committee. 
In addition, district collectors all over northern 
Karnataka have been instructed to give special 
assistance to devdasis under vanous govern¬ 
ment schemes. 

Yet, if the conditions at the Soundatti Certified 
School for Devdasi Children are any indication, 
the government's efforts read better on paper. 
Although It was set up only for the devdasi 
community, the school has c^nly seven devdasi 
children out of a student population of 49. 
Worse, the school currently has no teachers, the 
superintendent and the probation officer double 
tip as instructors. Says superintendent Tnshala 
Appannavar, “No teachers are willing to stay in 
this remote place." Owing to the state govern¬ 
ment’s recent economy measures, the school IS 



villagers flock to Soundatti to watch the Initiation rites 


‘We have to go to 
denb^hoamio 
bring the chfldren 
to school. Even 
then, the 
gnmdmothers 
prevent us, 
because they want 
the girls to stay at 
home” 
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facing an additional lesource crunch 

ProbatKin officer S.D Kiilkarni says that all 
efforts are being made to identify thr^ area's 
devdasis and attract their children to the school 
But the fancy, computensed list he displayed had 
obvious errois in its compilation, listing a 
20-year old devdasi woman as having a 13-year- 
old daughter! 

Apart from such problems, the devdasi fami¬ 
lies themselves are suspicious and tearful pf 
rehabilitation schemes Says Appanavar, “We 
have to go to devdasi homes to bnng the children 
to school Even then, the grandmothers prevent 
us, because they want the giils to stay at home." 

It IS easy to blame the victims themselves and 
the slate welfare officials are in danger of 
slipping into such an attitude. Unfortunately, 
however, the devdtisi community has more to 
gam from the perpetiation of the system than 
from the government's rehabilitation schemes. 
Appannavar admits that even some women 
attending the traning centre at Munvalli continue 
to ply their trade from their villages in order to j 
support themselves So do the mothers of her | 
students, who often wind up in the urban 
piostitution centres of Goa and Maharashtra. 

There is little doubt that d^spitij^ police 
denials, devdasis residing near Souhd^tt* 
not escaped prostitution At Ugargola village, 
local people pointed out the locked huts of 
devdasi women, claiming that they had set 
themselves up at Yellamnia templ^ for the 
Bharat Boumima festival Around the temple 
Itself, as one of the locals pointed out, were 
makeshift huts where, he claimed, clients were 
entertained 

According to a Joint Women's Programme 
study, the prostitution network has spread well 
bevond Soundatti and Belgaum distnet, into the 
border areas of Maharashtra and Karnataka, 
such as Raichur, Gokak, Atham and Nippani, 
Women inducted as devdasis from these areas 
become chief breadwinners for their families 
from Bombay and-other cities. According to 
social v/orkers, this is precisely why it is so 
difficult to stop the devdasi practice. The 
w(iman’s family itself becomes the chief conspii;« 
ator in her exploitation, whether out of ecpnotnic 
necessity or religious superstition, ^ 

The devdasi system is not limited to Kamata- 
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Why DEVDASisruRN into prostitutes 


A lthr>u)^h other goddesses are also wor¬ 
shipped, the most popular deity among 
d€*\^asis IS Renuka YeDatmna of the Yellam- 
ma Hill temple at Soundatti in northern 
Karnataka. While the origins of such worship 
are historically fuzzy, legend has it that sadhu 
Jamadagni's wife Renuka, beheaded at the 
request of her husband for a minor sin, was 
brought back to life with the head of a low 
caste woman. Hence Renuka Yellarruna, the 
reincarnated version of Renuka, is worship¬ 
ped among the Harijan community. Origmal** 
ly, women devotees of Yellamma attended 
the temple duties such as the lighting of 
lamps. Some of them were trained in the 
devotional arts of dance and song and ac¬ 
quired widespread fame for tl>eir skill. 

Somewhere along the way, however, the 
role of devdasis was corrupted hy the reli¬ 
gious and the dominant communities. From 
attendants to the goddess YeUamma, cfevda- 
si$ became attendants to the sexual needs of 
the influential men of the community. To put 
it in fewer words, devdasis became nothing 
more than prostitutes to the entire com¬ 
munity. 

Since devdasis for the most part belonged 
to the depressed communities of the 
Holeyars or the Madars, who have few 
benefactors in society, and since the practice 
was hypocritically clothed in religious sanc¬ 
tion, the exploitation continued unchecked for 
many years, despite token legislative 
attempts to stop it. 

In 1982, following the hue and cxy raised 
by various women’s organisations, including 
the Joint Women's Programme of Bangalore, 
the Karnataka (Prevention of Dedication) 
Act superseding all previous legislation was 
passed by the state government, and re¬ 
ceived Presidential sanction in January 1984. 
The government also set up many rehabilita¬ 
tion pro^ammes for the devdasi community. 

In spite of all this, the devdasi system 
continues to flourish along the border dis¬ 
tricts of Karnataka, it has become commer¬ 
cialised to such an extent that young girls, 
dedicated to YeUamma as devdasis are then 


ka or Maharashtra. It is part of a larger problem 
that existvS under various guises and under 
different names, such as jogtis or histvis in 
states like Andhra Pradesh and Orissa and parts 
of Rajasthan. In recognition of this, women’s 
groups from all over the country are coming 
together with an integrated approach to the 
problem. Recently, the National Institute for 
Soaal Action (NISA), led by Kumudben Joshi, 
met at a conference in New Delhi to discuss 
ways and means of battling the nefanous prac¬ 
tice. Says Jyotsna Chatteijee.of the |WP who 
was a delegate at the conference, “We are 
drafting a Bill for central legislation against 


As long as their 
commercial 
interests are 
enmeshed with the 
prostitution of 
</eKcl!as/5 under one 
guise or another, 
rehabilitation 
programmes will 
trickle down slower 
than the/eertft 
which flows from 
the hands of the 
temple archakas 
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picked up for the prostitution business in 
Bombay. According to the state directorate 
of social welfare, nearly half of the prostitutes 
of Bombay's infamous Foras Road come hrom 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. 

As for superstition, there Juis been scarce¬ 
ly a dent in the power of ^dess YeUamma. 
Even today, when a girl or a woman, 
especially of the backward classes, develops 
matted hair, it is seen as a sign from the 
goddess. In many cases, of course, this is 
merely a call to prostitution. There are some 
women, however, who become devotees of 
the goddess without leaving their families, 
marriages or homes. Others, often elderly 
women, who call themselves jogtis^ and live 
off the alms of devotees are seen around 
Yellamma temple especially during festival 
time. Such worship has the official sanction of 
the YeUamma temple authorities and priests. 
Says Archaka Vishawanath Gowda of the 
YeUamma temple, ‘‘Women of all castes and 
communities come to us to have beads tied 
around their necks in a symbol of devotion to 
YeUama." Under persistent questioning, he 
then admits, “If some women then have to do 
certain things for their stomachs (out of 
economic necessity) what can we do?" He 
hastens to add. however, that the goddess 
herself frowns upon prostitution. “She is so 
powerful,” he claims, “that she can pumsh 
those who displease her." This appears to be 
a recent predilection of the goddess, howev¬ 
er, and has not replaced the earlier entren¬ 
ched myth that the dedication of devdasis 
leads to the spiritual salvation of the girl’s 
families. 

Even if the goddess has changed her mind, 
however, devdasis are often forced to 
answer the call of more earthly masters as 
weU. And so long as their commercial in¬ 
terests are enmeshed with the prostitution of 
devdasis under one guise or another, rehabi¬ 
litation programmes will trickle down slower 
than the teertb which flows from the hands of 
the temple archakas, 

RoHInlNIlekafii 


religion sanctioned prostitution." 

It is clear that unless the nexus between 
Bombay pimps and brokers, the devdasi families 
and the temple archakas is broken, mere legisla¬ 
tion or even rehabilildLiun will nut he successful 
in eradicating the prostitution of poor Harijan 
women. That is the responsibility of the law 
enforcement agencies. In the meanwhile, Dr 
Giiada's team's report has served the purpose of 
raising awareness among the general public, and 
offered a much needed shot-in-the-arm to the 
movement for the eradication of the devdasi 
system. 

RoMni HMumi/Bangahea 






























T O the 25-year-old “General”, 
the last battle came im¬ 
mediately at the close of a 
bhang^a dance. It was the 
wedding of the brother of a 
comrade, and “General” Shersingh 
Sher, the tall, wiry farmer’s lad from 
Amritsar, after having led his flock in the 
embryonic “Khalistan Liberation Force” 
through a series of ‘actions’, perhaps, 
thought he would be safe in a crowd. 
But, as the procession snaked along the 
darkening fields to reach 
the bride’s home at Rattoke 
1MB. village, where the cere- 

mony was about to begin, 
BBII there was a sudden inter- 

itiv ruption. Over* a hundred 

e ||P| personnel of the security 

forces had come up silently 
from across the fields and 
Hit 01 had surrounded the house, 
ml As the first warning shot 

m rent the hushed stillness of 

the evening, Shersingh 
Ml®* Sher, Kamaljeet Singh in 

real life, had already found 
a breach in the cordon, and was headed 
for the highway, nearly two miles across 
a slushy expose of wheat and mustard 
fields. Kannialjeet, and friend Satwu^r 
Singh Bhola, a top-ranking member of 
the Ail India Sikh Students’ Feiteration 
(AISSF) who had slaughtered half-a- 
dozen men operating under the 
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pseudonym of ‘Sardul Singh’, ran as the 
cops chased them iiotfoot. They cleared 
the first field and were about to leap into 
the cover of tall mustard plants when 
they suddenly felt the giound slipping 
below their feet, under a starlit sky. As 
Kamaljeet fell into a shallow ditch separ¬ 
ating two adjoining holdings, the first 
round of bullets struck his head, on 
which hung a reward of one lakh rupees. 
Bhola escaped the bullets, but not the 
handcuff. 

Kamaljeet was being sought by the 
police, alive or dead, tor the mass 
murder at Khudda village in Hoslnariiur 
a few months ago. On 30 November, he 
and his friends had flagged a Pathankot- 
bound Punjab Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion bus to a halt on the Jalandhar- 
Pathankot highway, diverted it along a 
village road by putting a gun at the head 
of the driver, and had slain 26 Hindu 
passengers in an orgy of violence. Later 
on, they had brazenly circulated hand¬ 
written notes in gunnuklii to the offices 
of news agencies m Amritsar, claiming 
responsibilitv for the murders and sign¬ 
ing on behalf (^t the Khalistan Liberation 
Force. 

Hut, since early last month, birds are 
coming home to roost for most of 
Punjab’s killer gangs. 'I'he first to pay for 
the lives oi the innocent passengers at 
Khudda was Manjit Singh Khajala. a 
Gurdaspur-bom terrorist who had only a 
few months ago merged his ‘Khalistan 
Armed Police', a band of 12 desperadoes 
armed with Chinese semi-automatic 
guns, into the Khalistan Armed Force. 
Last month, as Khajala walked down a 
deserted bndge over an irrigation canal 
at Ghannda, a short distance from 
Amritsar city, a police party waited for 
him at the (jther end. He tell dead 
following a bnef encounter. Within days, 
Manjit Singh Bliindi, yet another liit man 
involved in the Khudda bus massacre, 
was shot dead when he tried to escape 
from police custody. In mid-February, 
Aroor Singh, the fourth member of the 
seven-man Khudda gang and the brain 
behind the Khalistan Liberation Force, 
was accidentally arrested following a 
routine stop-and-search operation on a 
busy Amritsar road. Wearing a blue suit, 
and parting his flowing beard in the fauji 
style, the 27-year-old terrorist had vir¬ 
tually walked into the dragnet after 
unsuspectingly leaving his in-laws’ place 
nearby. 

In the violence-ridden state of Punjab, 
terrorist gangs are generally polarised 
along the line of split between, the two 


(Facing page, top) Orlef-atrickan relativaa of 
the victims; (centra) Julio Rlbelro confara 
with police off Iclele^nd (bottom) lome of the 
victims of the meeeaere 



Gold for the gunmen: the AISSF collecting money at the Golden Temple 


rival (but not warring) factions of the 
60,()0()-niember All India Sikli Students' 
Federation (AISSF), the alma mater of 
practically all the 350 outlaws that the 
police are now looking out for. The 
Klialistan Liberation Force, and nearly 
half-a-dozen of its satellite groups are 
strongly aligned with the Manjit faction 
of the AISSF, named after its presently 
incarcerated leader, Manjit Siilgh, the 
younger brother of Bhai Amrik Singh, a 
close lieutenant of the late Jamail Singh 
Bliindranwale and a former AISSF presi¬ 
dent who was killed in Operation Blues- 
tar. But the current favourite among the 
youth in Punjab is the Gurjit faction of 
the AISSF. led by (lurjit Singh, the tall 
and well-built 26-year-old son of a 
Ferozepur farmer, who operates out of 
secret hideouts and has strong common 
links with the Khalistan Commando 
Force (KCF)—the largest and the best 
organised killer group on the prowl in 
Punjab now. 

However, the sudden onslaught by the 
police hit both groups alike. Though 
“General" Labh Singh, the dreaded chief 
of the KCF who had em.barked on liis 
career in crime following his dismissal 
from the Punjab police eight years ago, 
still eluded arrest, many of his com- 
rades-in-arm were eith^, killed or put 
behind bars Manbir Singh Cheheni* 
one of KCF's founders who had mounted 
an armed attack on Jalandhar district 


court to free l^bh Sin^ from custody, 
and had got away with it, was nabbed by 
the police himself without much fuss 
from the farmhouse of a friend where he 
had been hiding. More recently, cops 
picked up Jnderjit Singh Kotmoivi, a 
self-styled “Lieutenant Colonel" of the 
KCF who had been responsible for a 
string of murders in the border district 
of (jurdaspur, from the crowded inter¬ 
district bus terminus in Amritsar. He 
was reportedly killed in an escape bid a 
few days later. Withiri a short spell, the 
KCF lost two more of its hitmen— 
Uagtar Singh and Nishan Singh—both 
bumped off in encuunti'rs. And, display¬ 
ing guts rarely seen in the past, the 
Amritsar police rounded up two of Gurjit 
Singh's closest followers, Swaran Sin]^ 
Khalsa and Jagdish Singh Malhi, from 
virtually the outer gate of the (iolden 
IVinple. 

“We are having an astounding run of 
luck,*' said A. A. Saddiqui, the ebullient 
depute inspector general (l)l(i) of thc^ 
Jalandhar range. Hut faces were taut 
with anxiety at th(* head(|uarters of the 
two factions (»f the AISSF, adjoining the 
I'eja Singh Samundan Hall of the (loldeh 
I'emple. (jurjit Singli, looking quite 
shaken up as he spoke to Sunday (see 
intcrvit^w) in one of his hideouts, siidi 
“The police are planning to kill everyone 
involved in the movement. It is clear 
that the government at the Centre is 
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directing the and it is nut in- 

tejrested in pt-.n < l-ast week, walls in 
Anirilsar md were plastered 

witii poster- is ued by the Panthic 
Committee, the shadowy pro-Khalistan 
syndicate nw people which master¬ 
minds ffiu ^ of the moves by the terror¬ 
ists the posters warned that a group of 
(xilire intormeis had been travelling in 
sec urity forces' vans with their windows 
[ spocicillv tinted, so that the informers 
c ould identify the terrorists from inside 
tht‘ vehicles whereas nobody could see 
them. 

It IS the I*anthic Committee, re¬ 
portedly tomied at the behest of l^akis- 
tan’s Inter-Services Intelligence 
Directorate (ISID), which had begun 
regrouping since the autumn of 19kS. 
'I'he terronsts in l^unjab—at least GOO of 
them--whose ranks had been scattered 
siiK‘e Dperation Blue star, have crossed 
the border to take shelter at four prison 
camps run by Pakistani intelligence per¬ 
sonnel. 'riiese pnsonsare at: Kotlakhpal 
(l.ahore), Multan, Faisalabad, and 
Machh (Ualucliistan). On 26 January last 
year, the appoinlment of the Panthic 
Committee was formally announced at a 
tint but khiilsii M the Golden 'I'emple. "I'he 
original constituents of the committee 
were Aroor Singh, Dhaniia Singh, Gur- 
bach.an Singh ManochahaKGurdev Singh 
Usmanwala and Wassan Singh Jaffarwal. 
Sina* then, both Aroor Singh and Dhan- 
na Singh have been arrested by the 
police and have lost their membership ot 
the Panthic Committee, their places 
having been taken hv Suhbeg Singh (real 
name- Dilip Singli Rode) and Uday Singh 
(acluallv. Malkiot Singh of (iurdaspur 
district). 

'riie comnuttcH* members, as well as 
then Pakistani bosses, were obviously in 
. a huiTv I )es|ale the'opposition from the 
terronsts, the eclectic ms had taken place 
to tlu‘ Punjab AssenibK in and, 

ironic'allv. the implcMuent.ition ot the 
Punjab Ac cord and the dawning ot peace 
in the beleaguered state' semmed at that 
point ot time only a luindshakiug distance 
aw'ay. But the march towards peace 
suffered its first jolt Lhandigarb could 
not be merged into Punjab by 2b Janu¬ 
ary, 19Hfk as per the terms ol the 
acrorcl it rechargc'd the draiiK'd batter 
ies of the terrorists, and killings 
spurted--from 314 in UlSf) to 501 in 
1986 . 

In the first quarter of 1986, the 
committee tound its prime hit-man in 
Sukhdev Singh Sakhira, a young umrit- 
dhuri Sikh from Amritsar district picked 
up bv Bhindranwale for Ins determina¬ 
tion, courage and steely nerve. Sakhira 
j^ed to run frequent errands across the 
w^dei tor Bhindranwale, and is believed 
|R^vc' pigeoned quite a few messages 


to and fro between Amritsar and the 
ISlD bases in Lahore. Under Sakhira's 
command, the terrorists began a wave 
of selective killings, attac king journal¬ 
ists, police officials and their children, 
prime witnesses m criminal cases involv¬ 
ing extremists, even magistrates and 
their family members. Hut Sakliira^ un¬ 
like most other trigg(‘r-happy members 
of the terrorist mafia, also possessed a 
mind of his own, and was probably 
opposed to the I^inthic Committee’s 
basic plan: that of triggenng a migration 
of Hindus from Puniab. which would in 
its turn have invited military action from 
Delhi, leading to mass insurgency in the 
state. 

Interrogation reports of arrested ter¬ 
ronsts leave vast grey areas, but the 
police now^ strongly believe that except 
Aroor Singh no other member of the 
Panthic Committee w'as prepared to go 
along with Sakhira in his opposition to an 
all-out insurgency By March-end last 
year, Sakhira had tound himself totally 
cut ott from the committee, while Dam- 
dami Taksal, the religious fountainhead 
of terrorism based at Chowk Mehta, the 
earliest cradle of Bhindranwale, issued a 
secret order asking lor his liquidation. In 
a niysterv murder in which Panthic 
Committee member Manocbahal might 
have played a crucial role, Sakhira's 
body, slashed with knife from end to 
end, was found lying in a open field by 
the side ot the' (i.'P. Road in Ludhiana 
one morning in April. Within tw'o weeks 
of Sakhira s killing, on Baisakhi day last 
year, the c'ommittee called another sar- 
bdt khaisfi in which the open call for 
Khalislan was given from the Golden 
4'emple tor the first time in history. And, 
Sakhira's ally in the Panthic Committee, 
was removed from it as expected (^n 1 
November last year. 

Hut the branching of Punjab's killer 
families had already begun. On one hand 
were tire gangsters that Aroor Singh 
was trying to unity alter Sakhira’s death, 
such as Marijit Singh Khajala, Kamaijeet 
Singh, Avtar Singh Brahma (who runs a 
small but highly motivated murder net¬ 
work called 4’at Khalsa), and Durga 
Singh, P»rahma s second-in-command. 
While this branch, operating under the 
('oinmatul of the fledgeling KLF, 
announced its arrivcil with the killing of 
bus passengfis at Khudda, the older 
mafia, the KCF, vlosed its ranks under 
the command ot the AISSD faction chief 
Gurjit Singh,the members of the Panthic 
Conimiltee, and Baba Ajaib Singh, the 
most powerful religious leader to 
tMiierge from the l>amdami Taksal since 
Bhindrariw^ale, its last permanent jathe- 
dar (the present jathedar. Baba 'Phakar 
Singh, is merely the seminary’s acting 
chief because its members do not want 


to accept the fact of Bhindranwale’s 
death). 

Like the KLF, the KCF too, had 
heralded its birth in gore and mayhem. 
In an early moniing operation at Mukt- 
sar in July last year, two KCF killers 
travelling in a bus had diverted it into a 
village while their accomplices followed 
in a jeep, communicating with the duo in 
the bus through a w^alkie-talkie during 
the deathwatch. Altogether 17 Hindu 
passengers were killed in the carnage 
that took place five kilometres inside the 
village. For nearly two months, the KCF 
had been able to keep the identities of its 
killers who had participated in the Mukt- 
sar operation a secret until its chief, 
'larsem Singh Kohar w'as accidentally 
caught along with a woman in a bus 
which they had boarded at Kapurthala 
after visiting a weapons shop. As Kohar 
sang, it became deal that he had led the 
Muktsar killings himselt w'ith five others, 
all of whom are at huge now. 

As the gangs proliferate, it becomes 
that much difficult for the 27,()00-str()ng 
Punjab police, the paramilitary and the 
other central agencies to keep track of 
individual members, But it is almost 
universally acknowledged n(nv that, de¬ 
spite tough })olice actions, the KCF has 
been able to hold out and has lately set 
up some startling operations, including 
the looting of neaily Rs 5.5 crore from a 
bank in l.udhiana While talking to Si n- 
i)A> at the (iolden 'femple, (iunit Singh, 
who makes few attempts to dissociate 
himself from the KCF,gave an overv'iew 
of the commandos’ organisational struc- 
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ture. “'rhe KCF is organised under Lahh 
Singh, who is the '(General’, and, down 
the line, it follows the same hierarchy as 
in any regular army, the only difference 
being that the ‘Lieutenant-Generals’ are 
independent of each other and can work 
in unison only when commanded to do so 
by the ‘General’.’' 

The !i2-year old Labh Singh, also 
known as Sukhdev, or Sukha who is built 
like an athlete and possesses an aquiline 
nose, had graduated to crime with th(* 
killing of buspassengers again at iJhilwan 
in Kapurthala district as early as October 
1983. Alter a senes of hits on many ot I 
his ex-colleagues in Punjab police, he 
made an attempt on the life of Uarbara 
Singh, former chief minister, in March 
1984 and was responsible for the killing 
of Hainesh Chander. editor of the Hmd 
Samachar group of papers, at Jalandhar 
on 12 May. 1981 

Perhaps, the most colourtul of Labh 
Singhs ‘Lieutenanl-Cienerals’ is Ilarjin 
der Singh Jinda, a hardened criminal | 
Ironi Dosatij village in Amritsar district j 
who was the prime accused in the killing | 
in Pune ot (ieneral A.S. Vaidya, the | 
Ibrmer Indian chief of the army statl. j 
Jinda, who was arrested from (iujarat, | 
soon escaped from custody. But, in the i 
Panthic C(jmmittee’s poster, which j 
appeared in Amritsar recently, Jinda is 
surprisingly included in the list ol police ! 
informers who have of late been sup- | 
plying intormation about terrorists lo the j 
security forces. In Amritsar, well- | 
informed extremist sources were spei ii ! 
lating last week that Jinda might have I 


already been “stripped of his rank” in the 
KCF 

44"J"erTorists are enemies of the 
I people, and they will be crushed 
in every way, ' says Julio Francis 
kibeiro, the dogged director-general of 
Punjab police and the country’s most 
decorated serving police officer who 
c*scaix?d an attempt on his life last year. 
But policemen all across l^unjab know' 
the real reason behind the recent spec- i 
tacular successes in the anti-terrorist j 
(»perations. “We are now in a position I 
when not much of information gap is left; ' 
I he advantage of surpnse is entirely on 
our side now," said Mohammed Izhar 
Alam, the dynamic special superinten¬ 
dent of police (SSP), Amritsar, who has 
been awarded the Padmashree this year 
but IS high up on the terrorists’ hit-list in 
Punjab, next only to Ribeiro. Like Jinda, 
who had been a mole of the secunty 
forces, maybe for a few dollars more, 
and now clropped his cover, the ex- 
poiice mole in the KLF, asserts (iurjil 
Singh, IS one Baldev Singh, alias Mas- 
kin, a former associate of Aroor Singh. 

“l*he infiltration into the ranks (ot 
KCF and KLF) is far deeper than what 
they think,’’ said a senior official in 
Chandigarh. But in the initial months 
there was hesitation among the police 
top-brass ('ver whether il would he 
advisable to blow the informers’ cover 
and whether they should instead stay in 
their places until a major crackdown 
began. What, perhaps, forced the hands 
of the secunty forces, and led them on | 




to actually field the infofvii^ m covered 
vans with tinted gtass-^windows, the 
immediate problem of identification of 
the terrorisle. At tlie satbstt khaisa on 
26 January this year/ Manochahal, 
wanted by the police in several cases, 
actually rose to the podiurp to make a 
spc^ech, and, minutes later, Wicked out 
of the temple in a proper suit and with a 
changed style of beard even though 3(X) 
armed CKPF men, a posse of ptxiicemen 
and knots of sleuths wailed outside to 
am*si him. Aroor Singh had been 
airested four times before his eventual 
identifu ation in cusU)dy at Amritsar; in 
each of the earlier (Kcasions of his 
detention, along with other ‘suspicious 
characters’, the unsuspecting cops let 
him go, thinking that he was innocent. 

“Diamond alone can cut diamond,” 
observed the official in Chandigarh, 
w'hiie listing the successes of Operation 
1'i.iled Cilass. For instame, Swaran 
Singh Khalsa, who is also a disguise 
artist! ‘ and the nghthaiid man of Gurjit 
Singh, c(^uld not have been identified if 
the men Ixihind the tinted glasses had 
jtot spotted him on a street in Amritsar, 
'fhe crucial information that Kamaljeet 
Singh would attend the wedding on that 
taleful evening at Kattoke village came 
from a mole planted deep in the KCF, 
some of whose members had been 
routinely monitoring Kamaljeet's move¬ 
ments. Last month, Diirga Singh 
Nihang, Brahma’s next in (ommand in 
the Tat Khalsa, was identified by one of 
his former colleagues to the security 
forces while he got down from a bus in 
his native Ferozepur district: he was 
sht)l dead in the ensuing encounter. 

However, apart from their ranks 
lx*ing infiltialed by infonners of all 
descnptions, the terrorists are now in a 
spot because the entire western border, 
running from Husseiniwala to 

Chhamb Jaurian, is now viilually sealed 
with 50t),(M.)0 men of the Indian and 
Pakistani army guarding it, facing each 
other eyeball to eyeball. Says 

an official in Gurdaspur: “Six months 
ago, the cliiince ()f getting caught, or 
shot, while crossing lh«* border was one 
in five hundred. Now the chance of 
escape is the same.” I'o the terrorists, 
it has meant the loss of a safe haven. In 
fact, there arc recent riqjorts of I*akis- 
tan winding up the last remnants of 
post-Operation Bluestar camps and 
changing its strategy from re-cxp<3rting 
insurgents to, perhaps, lending more 
discreet encouragement, including 
funds and equipment, with no risk of any 
comebacks. 

The terrorists still have useful con¬ 
tacts all over the West, though many of 
these are drying up because of pursua- 
sive campaigns by many of the Indian 
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On guard outalda tha Golden Temple 

diplomatic staff abroad, and also because 
of an increasing world awareness that by 
harbounng terrorists no host country 
can remain unaffected for long b> the 
contagion The major setbacks 'suffered 
by the Sikh extremists abroad are 

• I he United Nations Economic and 
Social Council rejected last week an 
application by the Sikh Commonwealth 
a front organisation of the Sikh sepaiat 
ists to be recognised by the United 
Nations, and thus to boost the morale of 
the separatists in India 

• Gumiail Singh, the number one tei 
ronst in the United Kingdom who had 
reportedly killed Farsem Suigh T(M)r 
general secretary of the Indian Over 
seas Congress was arrested by the 
Scotland Yard recently 

• In June 1986 the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (RCMP) rounded up as 
many as six of the ten active Sikh 
terrorists who had blown up Air India 
Boeing Kanishka, and had been conspir 
mg to sneak mto India and blow up the 
Indian Parliament and, 

• The Inter lational Sikh Youth Federa 
tion (ISYFj the apex body for fund 
collection to fuel separatism in India, 
came under a cloud in its base, Canada 
While Bhai lakhbu- Singh, the IS\h 
convener, is otiU free, its main organis 
er, Satinder Pal Smgh Gill who had 
tramed liimself along with others in the 
Roymia Combat School in Vancouver 
had to slip out of Canada he is m 
Pakistan now, and Indian sources think 
that he may soon be asked to leave even 
that country 

W ithm the semed ranks of the Sikh 
extremists today, there is no 
dearth of hit-men and gangsters, or 
even good gang-leaders, such as Labh 
Singh or Avtar Smgh Brahma But there 
are very few ‘thinking' rebels, or leaders 
who, m the language of a highly know 
ledgeable bureaucrat m the Union home 
ministry, “are capable of using violence 
as a means to achieve political result" 
Even Gui]it Smgh, m spite of his un¬ 
doubted ability to mobilise youngsters 


and to motivate them to join the ranks of 
the terronsls whenever the need for 
their replenishment arose possesses no 
sharp political perception and gives the 
impression (see interview) of living from 
action to action rather than chasing 
well defined strategic goals 1 he most 
sharp edged of the terrorists think 
intelligence sources in India is Atindei 
pal Smgh a former journalist from 
Bhopal, who was shelteiing in Pakistan 
since Operation Bluestar occd^ionally 
writing for the audience baik home 
inflammatory pamphlets the latest <;f 
which IS titled IV/iy Khaiistdn^ Atindei 
pal may be in India now but the C c ntie 
still feels that terrorism m Punjab 
though going through its peaks and 
troughs, will remam rudderless for a 
long time to come I am not saying that 
they are a paper tiger said Buta Smgh 
Union home minister an excommuni 
cated Sikh him‘=elf and upfront on the 
hit bst, ‘but they arc mcapable ol car 
rymg the Sikh masses with them 
Fhose who work in the field are 
however, none too impressed by the 
argument They cite some interesting 
exercises earned out by a sptcial com 
mando unit of the Punjab police in 198'i 
when Anun Smgh was the state s Gov 
emor Included in the (xercise was a 
mock-huntdown m which a commando 
member, posing as a fleeing terronst 
would run along the field while a chasing 
party' would follow him even firing a 
few shots m the air for the sake of 
effects However, it was seen m most 
cases that the terronst would be pro 
vided shelter by womenfolk ai the 
villages, shown hidmg places by chil¬ 
dren, and would even be invited by Jat 
Sikh farmers to climb up the tractor 
trailers and to slide mto stacks of hay 
Besides, there has been a spectacular 
nse m the number of the Sikh people 
takmg amnt, or the vow of remainmg 
pure m order to serve the Panth, smee 
Operation Bluestar No statewide figure 
of the share of amntdhaiis to the total 
Sikh population is available with the 
Shironuffu Gurdwara Prabandhak Com¬ 


mittee (SGPC), but Sardar Bhan Smgh, 
one of Its general secretanes, estimates 
it at 40 per cent This, says Bhan Singh, 
IS m sharp coiurast with the figure m the 
pre-Bluestar period, which could not 
have been “upward of ten per cent" 
'Hie frequent sight m Punjab of beautiful 
Sikh children, with hazel eves and 
lavender coloured cheeks, gf)ing about 
m blue turbans and with the ktrpan 
dangling from the waist the sign of 
amrndkan speaks of a new social 
urgent > a new collective t one em which 
the men poking Punjab today perhaps 
do not understand easily 

Undoubtedly the anxiety about the 
Sikh rebgion is a product of Operation 
Bluestar and the holtKaust in Delhi and 
othei plai es following the assassination 
of Mrs Gandhi in October 1984 But it 
IS still at the level of anxiety md not 
that of an all out rc volt At hei home m 
Cheheru village a few dirt loads from 
Grand Trunk Road near F^hagwaia 
Manbir Smgh Cheheru s nervous 52 
year old mother reflected the same 
concern I am sorry that my son has 
gone astray but I want him to come 
back, be* a good farmei and a good Sikh 
I want him to come back from jail, m 
distant lla/anbagh wheie I doubt if 
there is even a single gurdwara 1 want 
dll these killings to stop 

I he terronsts and their patrons 
abroad obviously want the concern m 
the mind of the i ommon people to turn 
into active anger and mass hatred which 
are the sine qua non ol insuigency Says 
Arjun Smgh ‘The terronsts have a 
well defined angle Ihe\ want to create 
a general disorder by force and violence, 
leading to migration of pcjpulation, con¬ 
sequent action bv the government of 
India, and finally, a complete alienation 
of the Sikh people Hut so far the 
terronsts have failed to achieve any of 
their long term aims In the wake of four 
years of sporadic violence only 1 253 
Hindu families moved out of F^unjab out 
of which 132 have returned following 
assurances of safety from the Bamala 
government 

Ribeiro and his men mav provide the 
tactical answer to the dnllcngc of 
terronsts by attacking arresting and 
decimating only the lunatic fnngc ot the 
community wluch has taken the no 
where road to ‘Khalistan But the 
strategic answer lies m the Loniing few 
months, m the willingnc ss of the Sikh 
polity to accept its position in India and 
m the ability of the govc ninu nt led by 
Rajiv Gandhi to assure Iht sikh masses 
that the accord of 1985 was not a mere 
ploy but an act of statesmanship that 
was meant senously 

SumltMItniwIlliRlli ShaiTiNi/4iirWiMr 
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Gurjit Shif^. the absconclinfi leader of 
the AISSF faction named after him, has 
often played the role of the Icf^endary 
Scarlet Pimpernel with the media — 
handing out a statement now, and dis¬ 
appearing; Irom the Golden Temple 
throuy;h the maze oi its backlane exits 
the next moment, Ihit his PR percept¬ 
ibly unproved recently, even thouy^h he 
continued to o/itnaie from his undir- 
ftround hideout. On a mere 24 hours’ 
notice he agieed to meet S/w/m) s 
Sunlit Mitra, and free-lance journalist 
Rita Sharma. The venue of the meet in fr 
was discreetly kepi away from them till 
the last moment, when a tall and lanky 
youth escorted the duo from the AISSF 
headquarters, overlooking; Guru Ram 
Das’ lanKar. 

Guijit Sinf;h, standing; five feet eleven 
and sportiiif; a blue turban, received 
them in a small, carpet-laden and win¬ 
dowless room, on a side of the Temple’s 
Parikiama. On the wall was stencilled, in 
blue ink, the identity of its possible 
occupants, Khalistan Commando Force, 
Ajnala llnit. Hut Gurjit Sinyih ivas 
amiability itself: glasses of milk and 
freshly made parathas were served as 
the inten lew progressed, Singh kept up 
his amiahiJit\ a day later, when he 
addressed a press conference, his first 
ever, from die same room. 


Si'SHAY: Your securitp arrange¬ 
ments are quite impressive. 

(jiujit Sin^h: Ont* has io t<ike precau¬ 
tions. Specially these days when the 
stale just wants to eliminate all Sikhs, 
kill them like flies. It wants to suppress 
our strugp;le by any means. Shooting 
down Sikhs in fake encounters has 
almost become a standard practice with 
the police now (pulls out a list of men 
who had allegedly been killed in fake 
encounters). 

But isn't it only the Manjit Singh 
faction of the AISSF, and the terror¬ 
ists aligned to it, who are bearing 
the brant of police actions? 

Not ^t all. In January. Bhai Nishan 
Singh» ‘Lieutenant-Colonel* of the KCF 
(Khalistan Commando Force) was 
arrested from the outskirts of Amritsar 


^It is Delhi which 

WANTS us TO ASK FOR 

Khaustan’ 

Gurjit Singh, chief of the AI^F (Gurjit) faction, 
speaks about terrorists and terrorism in Punjab 


and was repeatedly asked during inter¬ 
rogation what he knew about m(‘, or 
about Labh Singh (the KCF chief). Ves, 
we know the questions that w^re put to 
him during his mterrogalion. But Nishan 
Singh did not open his mouth. He was 
then toriiired to death, and was shown 
as shot in an encoiinti^r. 

Are the police looking for you? 

I suppose yes 

Your name figures in some mur¬ 
der i'ases, including that of the 
principal of a college in Ferozepur. 

'I'hese are all false charges. 



Sukhdev SlnghSakhira: fiary InvacHva 


What is your (AISSF*s) rela¬ 
tionship with the KCF? 

KCF is the protector ol the AlSSF’s 
interests. And the only interest of the 
AISSF IS to serve the Sikh Quom and 
the Sikh Panth. When the work of the 
AISSF IS beset with hurdles, the brave 
soldiers ol the KCF' help eliminate (such 
obstac les). 

Y’our rival faction of the AISSF 
also claims similar relationship 
with the KLF (Khalistan Liberation 
Force), Where is the difference? 

No difference as tar as the basic aim is 
concerned. People on both sides are 
getting killed in false encounters, or «are 
rotting away in jails after being framed in 
fake cases. 

But at the moment more KLF 
boys are yetting killed than mem¬ 
bers of the KCF, Can you explain 
why? 

Because we (meaning, the KCF', too) 
believe in certain principles which the 
KLF does not believe. No KCF member 
has ever attacked a Sikh, nor has it 
attacked a non-Sikh woman...it is 
against our religion to attack w'omen and 
children. Then, the KCF works under a 
unified command, following one leader. 
This is most important, 'fhe leader must 
C(K)rdinate everything, otherwise petty 
heroism will (‘vertake the struggle. 
There is yet another principle that the 
KCF follows. It does not write threaten¬ 
ing letters, nor does it extiirt money 
from people. There is no room for 
common criminals in the KCF'. 

Is there no internecine rivalry 
between the KLF and the KCF? 

No. There is no rivalry. The KLF, 
perhaps, has been too careless lately. 
Now. look at me. How many people 
have seen me in recent times? How 
many boys in my own organisation can 
recognise me? Very few. Maybe three, 
or four. That’s how things should be. All 
our organisations must be vigilant 
against infiltration by enemies of the 
Panth. In the KLF. the leaders move 
about together and everyone knows 
about the other person. As a result of 
this, some informers have infiltrated the 
ranks of the KLF, and they are identifyT 
ing the leaders to the police, one by one. 
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Atlnd^rpal Singh Bhopal Bhal Qurbachan Singh HarJIndar Singh Jinda Anokh Singh Aroor Singh 


Would you like to declare a cease¬ 
fire? If so, what are your terms? 

Yes. we can declare a ceasefire if the 
following people are released forthwith 
without attaching any conditions. They 
are: Bhai Jasbir Singh (Bhindranwale’s 
nephew), Manbir Singh Cheheru, Bhai 
Mohkum Singh, Dhanna Singh (fonner 
member of the Panthic Committee), 
Bhai Manjit Singh (chief of the rival 
AISSF faction), Bhai Ciurdev Singh and 
Simranjit Singh Maan. 

It is surprising that you don’t talk 
about Tohra or liadaL 

Obviously, 'riu^y are 'khult katoos 
What sacrifices have the\' made lor the 
Panth? In the Shiromani Akali Dai, all are 
spent forces, except Maan. He is the 
onlv person who has given qiirbHni. 

Why do you want Jasbir Singh to 
be released? Is it Just because he is 
lihindranwale\s nephew? 

N\), 'Mils IS because Jasbir Singh is the 
real Jalliedar of tlie Akal Takht 

And not Darshan Singh Ragi? 

He is onl\’ the ‘acting’ Jathedar. But 
Jasbir Singh is the real Jathedar of the 
Akal 'I'akht. And there is no case against 
him. He gave a reportedly anti-India 
speech on foreigii soil, and that’s all. 
Isn’t that ridiculous? Aren’t thousands of 
Indians going abroad every year and 
speaking about their country in a con¬ 
temptuous manner? Is the crime so big 
that Jasbir Singh had to be arrested in 
Manila and brought to India in a special 
aircraft? 

What do you mean by * ceasefire’? 
Does it mean the beginning of fresh 
talks? 

No. 'Phe Jodhpur detenus and the 
other detenus must be released. 

What after that? 

We can talk only on the basis of the 
‘Khalsa Kaj’. because the Sikhs are 
indeed a separate Quom. 

In this context, what does "Quom' 
mean, Natio},:^ or people? 

Whatever you like to call it. We must 
have oui own ‘Pradhan’ (president), own 
‘Vidhan’ (Constitution) and own ‘Nishan’ 
(flag). India can only retain four things: 
defence, railway, postal communication 
and currency. We cannot talk on the 
basis of anything short of it. Now it is up 


j U> the Delhi Durbar \\ht‘lhei it jtill 
I wants to retain us or nf)t 

j In your fight with the governnu nt 
I of India, do gou expect Pakistan (o 
be a party? 

Anvone supporting us is our friond, 

After the seating of the interna¬ 
tional border, are gou still receiring 
support from Pakistan? 

We never sought any h<*lp (rom l*akis- 
tan. nor did Pakistan lK‘lp us. We .ire in a j 
hoptdess situation, and the government 
of India IS pushing US to the wall It i^ the [ 
men in power in Delhi who want that we i 



Bhai Qumav Singh: tha 8ant*a aitooaaaor 


should ask lor Klvlistan. In a situation 
like this, shouldn’t we trv to set^k help 
Irom anv country? 

Do you agree that chief minister 
iiarnata has been able to tide over 
the ctisis created by the priests' 
Jlukumnama'? 

What IS Barnala’s governmeiit? It is 
nothing. I'he person who does not follow 
tie coiiiinand ol the Akal 'fakht will 
.'llwavs be excommunicated. And Barna- 
la, alter his exconununu ation, has 
ceased to be a Sikh. His government 
caniKrt be accepted any longer. 

Rut the 'Ilukumnama* was not 
issued in the name of all the five 
head priests. 

So what if It wasn't? The two 'fakht 
Sahibs at Patna and Nanded are now 
under the control of the I)elhi govern¬ 
ment. .And that is why these two i-ould 
not be involved. But the Jathedars ot the 
Akal Takht, Shn Keshgarh Sahib and 
Damdama Sahib were all involved in the 
decision, and so weit' the liead (iranthis 
of the Harmandir Sahib and the Akal 
Takht. 'fhey have tlu‘ full authority of 
the ‘Pan) Piaie’. though it is only the 
Akal fakht which is supreme. 

What happens in the event of a 
difference in opinion? 

I'hen the PanthicCommittee will have 
a right to call sarbal k /ra/sa. 

How important is the Panthic 
Committee in the present set-up? 

It is supreme on political matters. But 
it has to bow down bt^lore the Akal 
Takht. Let us say that the Akal fakht is 
like the ram and the l^anfhic Committee 
IS like the five fingers. 

Let us for a white keep polities 
aside. Don't you, even for a mo¬ 
ment, regret that so many innocent 
lives on both sides are being tost as a 
result of your actions? Don't you 
ever feel any remorse at I he thought 
that 26 innocent passengers travell¬ 
ing in a bus were massacred at 
Khudda, or 17 people were killed at 
Mukisar (for which the KCF had 
claimed responsihility)? 

When Operation Bluestar took place 
here, the Hindus in Amritsar distributed 
sweets. Now, don't tell me it didn’t 
happen. I have seen it with my own 
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PUNIAB^ 

KIIUER GAWGS 


eyes. You roiilff liiive asked me if 1 had 
felt remorst^ flie killing of Hindus at 
Khudda or Mukisar if Hindus had felt 
similarly afN (i»‘(l by Operation Bluestar. 
if Ihey had not liacked to pieces or burnt 
alivr mniht^nt Sikhs in Delhi after the 
assassination of Mrs Gandhi. Sympathy 
<'aiinot he one-sided. 

Are i/ou aware of the fact that 
i/our actionn against the minorities 
in Punjab can draw an equal and 
opposite reaction against Sikhs tiv* 
ing outside Punjab? 

'I'hey should unite and quickly aim 
themselves against any onslaught on 
them. Fhey must defend themselves. If 
they cannot do so. they must come back 
to Punjab. We shall look after them 
despite our limited resources. 

Does it mean that the minority 
community should then leave 
Punjab? 

I'hey can continue to live, without 
meddling in our politics. But if they again 
refuse io recognise Punjabi as their 
mothei lonj^e they would better leave. 

Gurjit Singh, how much land does 
your family own? 

1'wo hundred acres, at Ferozepur. 

And you read up to which level? 

BA, part two, from Guru Nanak 
College, Ferozepur. 


When Operation Bluestar took 
place here, the Hindus in 
Amritsar distributed sweets. You 
could have asked me if I had felt 
remorse at the killing of Hindus at 
Khudda or Muktsar if Hindus had 
felt similarly affected by 
Operation Bluestar Sympathy 
cannot be one*skted 


Was history ever among the sub¬ 
jects you read at the undergraduate 
level? 

(After a hushed confabulation with 
Ajaib Singh) Yes. 

Do you remember that many bat¬ 
tles have been fought even within 
one religion? 

So what.'' Haven’t many battles been 
fought, and won, for the sake of religion? 

You are married. Do you visit 


your wife? 

Yes, sometimes. 

ArenU you afraid that some day 
some associate of yours may betray 
you? 

We take special care to choose peo¬ 
ple. Anybody can walk into our organisa¬ 
tions. And, in order to enter the top 
circle, one must be referred by some¬ 
body among us. It applies to the Panthic 
Committee, the AISSF, the Damdami 
"raksal as well as the KCF. Any leader, 
and this is without exceptum, if found to 
be an intomier, oi a tnend of the 
government, or corrupt, will have to pay 
for it with his own liie. 

What will be the reaction of the 
people like you if a new package is 
offered to the Sikhs by the Centre? 

It will be the same stuff. Rajiv Gandhi 
cannot offer more. 

Why? Isn't it Rajiv Gandhi who 
began the talks at a time when the 
situation looked absolutely hope¬ 
less? 

Rajiv (landhi is rK» leader. A leader has 
to sacrifice something to be loved by his 
own people. Can he sacrifice even a 
fraction of the power of his raj in order to 
make the Sikhs happy? Can he give us 
our constitution, our president, or our 
flag? I.'* 
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From the 

VIP Family comes 
yet another set of 
distinguished 
personalities. 
Names to reckon wl 
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/ An exclusive breed. Cavalier has a 
/ special polymer shell, ultra strong 
frames and hinges Designed with a 
perfect snap-shut locking system The 
plush inner lining and dashing portfolio 
is uniquely Cavalier The gallant one 



By recent 
appointment. 
Very Important 
Adventurer 

LANCER 



pursuing 
professional 
excellence. 
Lancer is the ideal partner 
Highly suited to meet the 
tough demands of cnterpiise, with 
a roomy and practical portfolio to 
supplement the adequate space 
arrangement inside I rigger action 
locks Fasy-grip handles with an 
exclusive steel casing Success, 
Lancer's sure partner 


Show Stealer 


The sky's the limit for this ViPI 
There's nothing to stop Starlinc from 
reaching the top 
Smooth contours 
and a convenient 
portfolio gear 
Starline to be a 
winner. The multi¬ 
lever locking system 
confirms this. 


noodllne 


magnificent young 
MiyeaUc Is every Inch the 
new generation Vlf*. 
Examine the imposing style: 
high*tnipact polymer shelf with 
relnforccxl chrome**plated 
fittings^ Absolutely safe with a 
multi<*lever locking system,. And the 
Nll(estlc portfolio lives up to Its 
name. Spatlous and elegant tVs 
no wonder to see Majestic being 
handled with quiet dignityl > 
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UP 
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A VIP makes all the difference 
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Only Cera sanitaryware can give it that special touch. 

Vqu take so much care ov^ your rp^^ms* Why not your barroom? 

Th« bathroom of your dreoma can bt yoiirt vyith Cora sanitaryware, avtdiabta in 
eactusive designs and ^0 ^ssinatkd w1V« oartiicabof 
Cera fiMtlWrywara 











NATIONAL NEW 


MAHARASHTRA 




HAVAN CHANGES 

The CM tries to make up with Sharad Joshi 


I t may be the threat of competition 
from Sharad Pawar that is doin^ it, but 
Shankarrao Chavan, Maharashtra's chief 
minister, is changing. Even a month 
back, the thought of Chavan talking to 
Sharad Joshi, the Shetkari Saiighatana 
leader, seemed impossible. Chavan had 
constantly referred to Joshi as a CIA 
agent, and recently told a meeting of 
officials that Joshi was misleading the 
farmers and should be ignored. 

In January, Joshi announced that he 
would be in Bombay on 15 February 
with a lakJi of farmers, and would try and 
meet the chief minister. Josiii had made 
overtures to Chavan since Novernbei 
last and had received no response. 

Responding to Joshi’s call, farmers 
from different parts ol the state arnved 
in Bombay by 14 February and squatted 
on the beach along Chowpat- 
ty, waiting for the chief 
minister to return to Bombay 
from Nanded. The govern¬ 
ment had, meanwhile, re¬ 
leased figures to impress 
upon l!ie farmers that a large 
quantity of cotton had. 
alreadv been purchased 
under the cotton monopoly 
procurement scheme. 

Moreover, the Union minis-, 
ter of state for textiles, Ram 
Niwas Mirdha, summoned 
the state’s revenue minister, 

Vilasrao Deshmukh, and the 
MPCC(I) president, Mrs IVabha Rau, to 
the five-star Hotel Centaur and 
announr:ed the central government’s in¬ 
tention to consider the export ol 35,000 
bales of cotton in addition to Maharash¬ 
tra’s quota of 20,000 bales. All these 
measures were meant to take the wind 
out of Joshi’s sails, but they failed. 

Chavan returned to Bombay on the 
evening of 15 February. In a surprise 
move, at around 10 pin, the minister ot 
state for revenue, Rohitdas Patil, turned 
up at Chowpatty where Joshi was camp¬ 
ing along with his followers, and handed 
over to him an invitation for talks with 
the chief minister, 'fhe meeting that 
followed ended around midnight with 
Chavan accepting a draft agreement 
prepared by Joshi. 

Many observers feel that the chief 
minister gave away nothing to the far¬ 
mers, but, as Joshi says, ‘The guaran¬ 
tee price of cotton at this juncture is 
irrelevant since most of the sales have 
been completed. But next year—now 
that we have been accorded representa¬ 
tive status—we will be in a position to 


negotiate a support price that is equal to 
the guarantee orice plus 20 nei cent. 
Besides, our lepresentatives will have a 
supervisory role during the sale ol lint by 
the Colton (Growers Marketing Federa¬ 
tion.” 

Why did S.H. Chavan suddenly decide 
lo negotiate with Joshi? It is learnt that 
Ok* chief minister’s political aides in¬ 
formed him that if he did not come to an 
understanding with Iht^ farmers. Sharad 
Pawar would step in and might evtm fiull 
off a coup. What is more. Sharad Joshi 
had alreadv hriefed Sharad Pawar on the 
cotton price issue. And when l^awar met 
the l*nme Minister recently to apprise 
him ol the drought sitiiatiim in Mahar¬ 
ashtra, he also discussed the cotton 
fanners’ problem with Rajiv (iandhi 

Earlier, Chavan had been pulled up by 


the Prime Ministei for complaining 
against Pawar louring the drought- 
affected areas of the state, rile PM is 
said to have told the chief minister that 
while he had hardly visited any of these 
a»eas, Sharad Pawar had alreadv tourt.'d 
a nurnbei ot the dry districts. Interes¬ 
tingly, many of the points raised by Joshi 
dunng his meeting with Pawar were 
included in the draft agreement signed 
by Chavan and Joshi. 

The other reason for Chavan’s 
changed attitude vis-a-vis Sharad Joshi is 
perhaps the forthcoming bytlections to 
the Nanded parliamentary constituency 
and the Nilanga Assembly constituency. 
But the CM’s efforts to neutralise the 
Joshi factor in the Marathwada region 
have failed as the Shetkari leader has 
pledged his support to the combined 
Opposition candidate, Prakash Ambecl- 
kar, an advocate and grandson of Dr 
Babasaheb Ambedkar The chief minis¬ 
ter's eldest son, Ashok Chavan, is the 
Congress(I) candidate^ from the Nanded 
parliamentary constituency which fell 



Sharad Joahf: won ovar? 


vacant when Chavan was appointed chief 
minister. Chavan had won the Nanded 
seal by a wide margin, defeating the 
Cnngress(S) candidate Kamalkishore 
Kadam by over two lakh votes. 

Joshi’s support to the Opposition is 
unlikely to pose any problems tor Ashok 
Chavan, though the Opposition is confi¬ 
dent of repeating its performance in 
Sangli sometime back. Vishwanath Rao, 
a sugar baron and lu^phew of former CM 
Vasantdada Patil, contested the Sangli 
Assembly seat which had fallen vacant 
following Dada Patil’s appointment as 
Govemor of Rajasthan. The Opposition 
loined hands and created political history 
of sorts when its candidate, Samhajirao 
Han Pawar, a well-known wrestler, 
defeated Dada’s nephew in a constiluen- 
cv b(‘lieved to hv a stronghold of the 
Patils. 

But the scene this tinu^ is different: 
Nanded is a parliamentary lonstituency, 
SIX times laiger than an average Assem¬ 
bly cfinstituency m Maharashtra. 
Moreover. Prakash Ambedkar, a sche¬ 
duled caste leader, will not be* able to 
pool in all the votes of his community as 
the Republican Party is putting up its 
own candidate. And, most important, 
Sharad Pawar is now in the mling party. 
Knowing full well that all equations miiy 
come to nought, botli the Opposition and 
the ruling party are making a determined 
bid to woo the voters, lliey have even 
agreed to defer the budget session of 
the state legislature by 15 days to enable 
them to campaign . 

Olga TeHis/iBkwnlNi|r 
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Peopis queue up to depose before the people's court in Arwal 

BIHAR 


REMEMBERING ARWAL 

A people’s court examines a police massacre 


O n 2\ Kebniary, 1987, thousands 
j^athered at the same place as on 19 
April last year. 'Fhe last time the police 
had resorted to unprovoked firinj^ on 
defenceless villagers and killed 21 ’‘ex¬ 
tremists’'. Arwal, overnight, became 
synonymous with police brutality. 
Almost a year later Arwal has once again 
caught the public eye as a tribunal of the 
Indian Feoplr's Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion opened its “people’s court”. 

The tnbunal first recorded the evi¬ 
dence ol some witnesses in New Delhi 
on 7 and 8 Kebniarv. 'I'hereupon, it 
visited Arwal where it held the people’s 
court. Eighteen persons, all eyewitnes¬ 
ses lo the gruesome tragedy, deposed 
before the two judges—-Justice P.S. 
F^oti, fonner Chief justice <^f Gujarat 
High Court, and justice T.U. Mehta, 
former Chief Justice of Himachal 
Pradesh High Court. In one voice the 18 
eyewitnesses testified to the police bru¬ 
tality and charged that the superinten¬ 
dent of police, C. R. Kaswan, ordered 
the firing on the peaceful assembly 
without any provocation. 

The officer-in-charge of Arwal police 
station, T.N. Oja, told a different stoi7 
to the tnbunal: finng was resorted to 
only when the crowd began brickbatting 
the cops and attempted to overrun the 
police station. He even showed the 
tribunal some arms, including a country- 
made gun and spears, which he claimed 
were seized from the mob. But Sunday 
photographer Krishna Murari Kishan. 


who had deposed before the tribunal at 
Patna, contended that when he first 
visited the Arwal police station a day 
after the firing, there were no captured 
weapons. Strangely, it was during his 
second visit lour days later that he was 
shown the seized weapons. He placed 
before the tribunal some of the relevant 
pictures he had taken earlier. 

1'o recapitulate the genesis ol the 
Arwal massacre, nine families of landless 
labourers had built huts on a piece of 
uncultivated land. I'hough they had been 
j occupying the land for several years, a 
I local landlord had slaked his claim lo it. 

In December 198r), the peasants applied 
I to the sub-divisional magistrate, Jehana- 
* bad, for allotment of the land in their 
j names, but local officials continued to 
I support the claim of the landlord. In 
I February 1986, the landlord erected a 
j wall on three sides of the disputed land 
; blocking the drainage and the approach 
i to the huts. On 19 April last year»the 
I villagers demolished the wall for which 
j eight people were arrested. The villa¬ 
gers marched to the police station de- ! 
manding the release of the arrested 
persons. According to the police, the 
villagers turned violent and after “repe¬ 
ated warnings”, they opened fire. 

However, the eyewitnesses and vic¬ 
tims disputed the police version. They 
told the people’s court that after de¬ 
molishing the wall, the villagers had 
gathered at the Gandhi Pustakalaya near 
the Arwal police station for a public 


meeting. Soon, superintendent Kaswan 
arrived and shouted, “Go// manf. 
Eleven persons died on the spot while 
another ten died in the hospital. It was 
also deposed that Kaswan, in an inter¬ 
view to The Ilfustrated Weekly of India, 
had claimed that he had no control over 
the policemen till 53 rounds had been 
fired. 

The female eyewitnessi.'s and victims 
deposed that the policemen had even 
assaulted the women. vShaiili Devi testi¬ 
fied that she was beaten up. Besides, 
relatives of the victims were not even 
handed over the dead bodies of those 
gunned down. Sukur MocIl, a 12-year- 
old boy who had gone to the meeting out 
of curiosity, was hit by a bulk‘t on his left 
leg. He was yet to get any compensa¬ 
tion. Similarlv, 11-year-old Laxman 
Kumar was t aught in the melee and a 
bullet liit him in his right thigh. While he 
was lying injured he saw a person being 
beaten to death bv some policemen. 

The tribunal also lieard the deposition 
of 15 persons at Patna, mainly journal¬ 
ists and politicians, who were the first to 
reach Arwal after the incident and saw 
for themselves the situation before the 
police began to allegedly destroy all 



Justices Mehta and Poti examine the house 


evidence of the massacre. The final 
hearing of the tribunal would be held on 
5 April at New Delhi. The people, 
particularly the victims, despite kiiowing 
full well that the tribunal’s ruling would 
only be morally binding and that it cannot 
hand out any punishment, showed great 
enthusiasm in deposing before the tri¬ 
bunal. 

Earlier, the Bihar unit of the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL) too 
found that the police had opened fire on a 
peaceful assembly. According to their 
finding, the main reason for the mas- 
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sacre by the police was the general 
hostility of the police towards the so- 
called Naxalites or extremists and their 
hurt ego for failing to protect the com¬ 
pound wall constructed on the disputed 
land. The superintendent of police and 
the subdivisional officer were held mam- 
Iv responsible for the ''inhuman*' firing. 

Even the People’s Union for Demo¬ 
cratic Rights (PIJDR) had sent a fact¬ 
finding team to Arwal. Its reports also 
concluded that the Arwal carnage was a 
pre-planned mass murder and the unpn) 
yoked firing was one of the worst cases 
of police excesses in independent India, 
The director-general of police, Bihar, 
S.B. Sahay, is reported to have said, 
“Every shot will be answered by ten 
shots, firmly and with full aim. They 
have already tested this at Arwal." 
Given that the Bihar Police had submit¬ 
ted a policy document titled “Extremists 
and Sena Activities in Bihar” to the 
government last year, the I^UDR report 
holds that it provided the immediate 
background to the Arwal massacre. 

Investigations bv the civil and human 
rights activists and journalists have not 
only given a lie to the police story but 
have also focused attention on the nexus 



of a victim in Arwal 


between the police and the rich who 
maintain private armies to terrorise and 
exploit the have-nots. But what luis 
come of these findings? Despite the 
orders of the Supreme Court to enhance 
the compensation to the families of those 
kiUed from Rs 10,00() to Rs 25,000. 
nothing has been done yet. Even today a 
judicial enqmry has not been instituted 
despite nationwide pressure, and the 
state government has refused to trans¬ 
fer Kaswan. 

FafauNi AtuiMMl/MiniA 



LO K DAL 

THE BATTLE CONTINUES 

Now H. N. Bahu^una is ‘removed’ from his post 


T lif largest Opposition party 'n the 
north seems headed for a [)eriod of 
i Mjntiision that may uisl it dear-in the 
' Ilaivana Assembly elections which are 
: not t(»o lar off. ('allowing the ouster of 
I MiilavaiP Singh 'i’adav as leader of the 
I I.ok Dal L(‘gislature Parly and hence 
: leader r)f the Opposition in the Uttar 
! Piadesh Assembly, the party formalfy 
! spill on 2b Eebiuarv With that, as many 
i as 70 ot the Lok Dal's 82 legislators have 
I svvitehed ov<‘r to the A)it Singh eamp. 
K 'aeting to tlu‘ expulsion ol Charan 
Singh’s ^on and two other l(‘aders-- 
Saiva Prakash Malaviya and Rashid 
Masood trom th(‘ party by tht‘ Lok Dal 
‘‘liigh cajinmand” lor their “anti-party 
at'tivities in UP”, the Ajit Singh taction 
tonvened a national executive meeting 
to remove ILN. Baluiguna from tht* post 
of acting president. It appt'ared like a 
c urious exchange of unpleasantries. Bui 
tht‘ final picture that has emerged is that 
o( Ajit Singh and his men gathering 
support to meet the challenge from 
senior leaders like Devi Lai, Karpoori 
'rliakur and Mulavarn Singh Vadav.who 
aie using li.N. Baluiguna--ironically the 
only Brahmin leader in the party -as a 
trout to allack him. 

'I'he Bahuguna faction had raised the 
bogey that they had grave doubts about 
Ajit Singh's intf gnty: the alacrity with 
which the Speaker of the UP Assembly 
! granted recognition to .Satvapal Yadav as 
the new leader of the Lok Dal Legisla¬ 
ture Party aroused their suspicions. 
Bahuguna and the other senior leaders 
had tried their best to avert a split in Ul\ 
The working president had wntten to 
the Speaker not to allow the legislature 
party to meet. But the Speaker pleaded 
that his hands were tied and lie was 
duty-bound lo see winch faction was 
stronger and grant them the right to 
elect a new leader. 

On 14 Kehruary, the Bahuguna group 
called a meeting of the party's par¬ 
liamentary board in Sohna, Haryana. 
Among t hose who attended it were Devi 
Lai, Kan^oon'fhakur, H.N. Bahuguna— 
who took time off from hospital to take 
part in the urgent meeting—Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Nathuram Mirdha. The 
meeting adopted a resolution expelling 
the three gent^ral secretaries—Ajit 
Singh, S.P. Malaviya and Rashid 
Masood—from the party having 
engineered the split in UP. However, 
the Ajit Singh faction argues that the 
parliamentary board has no authority to 



A)it Singh with sister Saroj Verma 


expel anyone from the party; only the 
executive board can take such drastic 
actu)M. 

M(‘anwhile. the confusion was further 
c'onlounded when the I.ok Dal high 
command appointed Mulayam Singh as 
tht* party president In UP. .Shortly after, 
Mulavam Singh, with his new-found 
authority, expt*lled Ajit Singh's sister, 
Saroi Veiinar also for “anti-party activi¬ 
ties”. (4'he Ajit Singh fat tion had met in 
her house in LuckrK>w and decided to 
oust Mulayam Singh.) 

'I'he ultimate winner in the power 
struggle will be the one who enjoys the 
confidence of tht^ ailing parly leader, 
Chaudhary Charan Singh, w^ho has been 
bedridden for months at his Tughlak 
Road residence in Delhi. Ajit Singh 
appears to be in a hurry to grab power 
while his father is alive. He has been 
telling the press that his father is well 
informed about the developments in the 
party, and that he has been acting with 
his consent. 

But the Bahuguna faction stoutly 
maintains that the Chaudhary is in a 
coma, and is in no position to judge what 
is happening. Even if Ajit Singh wins in 
the end—and manages to carry the rank 
and file, the backwards and the Jat 
farmers with him— time is fast running 
out for the party to gear itself for the 
Haryana polls. 

NIniuil DMI 
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NAGALA N:^ 

COURTING REBELS 

The ^ovd nment tries to win over Naga guerrillas 


Muivah» the 48-year-old chief of the 
NSCN who has been away from his 
headquarters for some months on a 
mission to the Upper Kachin areas in 
Burma. It has also been suggested that 
^ an interclan rivalry is brewing within the 


N ew Delhi met 
with Its first 
suc(t*ss in the trou¬ 
bled north-east when 
It signed an accord 
last June with the 
Mizo National Front. 
The Centre now 
appears keen to 
come to an under¬ 
standing with the 
Naga guerrillas be¬ 
longing to the pro- 
Maoist National 
Socialist Council of 
Nagaland (NSCN). A 
second accord would 
go a long way in 
ending the ethnic in¬ 
surrection in Naga¬ 
land smouldering 
since 1956. 

Encouraged by 
the Union home 
ministry, Nagaland’s 



six-year-old NSCN. 
While the Serna and 
Chakesang Nagas 
are reportedly in 
favour of a peace dia¬ 
logue, the move is 
being frowned upon 
by the Thangkhuls, 
the mainstay of the 
NSCN. The recent 
NSCN raids were 
the handiwork of the 
Thangkhuls, a clan to 
which Muivah be¬ 
longs. 

Another hurdle in 
the path of a negoti¬ 
ated settlement with 
the NSCN is the 
growing influence of 
the Burmese Nagas, 
known as Hemi 
Nagas, over the 
NSCN. The Hemis 
lent a helping hand to 


Congress(I) chief minister, Hokishe 
Soma, has been holding secret parleys 
with NSCN delegations for some months 
now. The latest round took i)lace with a 
five-member NSCN team at the chief 
minister’s hilltop residence at Kohiina in 
the last week of January. The guerrilla 
team was led by “Bngadier’' Vedai Kore 
Chakesang, a sector commander of the 
NSCN. 

I'his IS the first time that an “official 
level contact” has been established with 
the NSCN, the strongest of the two 
Naga underground outfits. The other, 
the Naga Federal Government (NFG) 
led by the London-exiled Anganu Zapu 
Phizo, is at present lying low. Soon alter 
Hokishe Serna, a former Himachal 
Pradesh {governor, ttiok over as the 
border state’s chief minister on 29 
October last year, he started playing a 
mediatory^ role between the Centre and 
the insurgent groups to clinch a peace 
deal. 

Emissaries of the chief minister ran 
errands between Kohuna and NSCN 
hideouts tucked away in the inaccessible 
Sapha areas of the Sonra track in Upper 
Burma, opposite Tirap district in Aru- 
nachal Pradesh. Following these over¬ 
tures, a probe team of the guerrillas 
called on Serna secretly in December 
last. Anotner meeting followed in early 
January when a second NSCN delegation 
reached the state. The teams were 
granted “safe passage” by the army. 


According, to informed sources, the 
two sides used the initial meetings to 
gauge each other's positions. “Briga¬ 
dier” Chakesang carried a letter from 
the NSCN executive chairman, Isac 
Chisi Swu, demanding that the proposed 
peace talks should be held only with the 
F^rime Minister, with Hokishe Serna 
playing the role of a mediator. But CM 
Serna was asked by New Delhi to reject 
the proposal. North Block reportedly 
wants that Serna should first try to 
whittle down the NSCN demands after 
which the Centre would intervene. 
Mary, wife of Swu, who is a Serna Naga 
like the chief minister, was also a 
member of this peace mission. 

The army, however, is not very 
hopeful about any positive outcome from 
the peace initiatives. Army officials point 
out that the recent offensives launched 
by the NSCN in Manipur's Naga- 
iiihabited district of Ukhrul, bordering 
west Bunna, arc an indication that the 
hardcore insurgents are opposed to such 
m<ives. Soon after the NSCN peace 
team left Kohima, a gang of Maoist 
guerrillas stormed an Assam Rifles out¬ 
post at Chamu in Manipur and decamped 
with two rifles. Only a day before, on 
Republic Day, the guerrillas gunned 
down N.S. Shimthar, a close aide of 
Manipur’s Congress(I) chief minister. 

There is also speculations that the 
NSCN's talks with chief minister Serna 
may not jiave the approval of Tuingaleng 


Muivah in his protracted battles with the 
NFG guerrillas, who also have a few 
bases in the jungles of Upper Burma,, in 
the late Seventies. It was with the help 
of the Hemi Naga chief, S.S. Khaplang, 
that Muivah was set free from an NFG 
prison in July 1979. 

However, it does not appear to be 
true that Muivah is opposed to the peace 
talks. In fact, a ten-page confidential 
NSCN document obtained by Sunday 
clearly shows that Muivah is in favour of 
a “solution of the insurgency problem 
through an understanding across the 
table”. At the same time, the document 
also contains a statement by Muivah in 
which the NSCN leader has expressed 
his strident opposition to any con¬ 
ditionality for the talks. He claimed that 
Mrs Indira Gandhi had cleared a propos¬ 
al in early 1984 for a talk with the NSCN 
“without any preconditions”. 

In the final analysis what may queer 
the pitch for successful negotiations is 
Chinese influence. Cliina has resumed 
its links with the 1,500-cadre strong 
NSCN. According to present indica¬ 
tions, Beijing's geostrategic interests 
are being tailored to foment upheavals in 
the tribal-dominated areas of the north¬ 
east. And intelligence sources aver that 
Muivah is acting under Chinese gui¬ 
dance. An accord with the NSCN 
appears to be a long haul. 

Santanu OhoMSKclmr 
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GUJARAT 

SEASON OF STRIKES 

Everybody's out on strike, or so it seems 


A Jubilations have been a bane of (ian- 
dhiji’s (jujaral. The Nav Nirtnan 
agitation sfjearheaded by youths which 
brought down the Chimanbhai Patel 
ministry in 1974 and the anti-reservation 
stir in 1985 whu'h led to the (all ot 
Madhavsinh Solanki’s govemment are 
etched in the memories of the people. 
And now, onc'e again, tlie land o( tiie 
Mahatma is rocked by countless agita¬ 
tions and one wonders wdiether the days 
of chief minister Aniarsinh Chaudhai i are 
numbered. 

Lawyers, doctors, scholars, farmers, 
students, teachers, police and the civi 
lian staff are all up in arms against tlie 
state government: and no scjiution to the 
prolonged agitations seemed to be in 



A tractor rally by farmers 


sight even as Amarsinh Chaudh?ri re¬ 
turned from Delhi on 24 h'ebruary after 
attending a meeting of chief ministers. 

The longest stir has been that o( the 
lawyers who have not been attending 
courts since 11 November, 1986. 'I'he 
purveyors of justice are protesting 
against political interference in the 
appointment of High Court ludges. 
(iross injustice, they allege, had been 
meted out to three senior judges of the 
lower court when a junior was appointed 
a High Court judge. The appointment 
was made following a representation 
made by 70 politicians of the state, ^ 
including MPs and MLAs, to the Prime 
Minister’s office. Later, however, one of 
the three affected judges was promoted 
as a High Court judge, but the advocates 
have continued their strike demanding 


thal a iair deal be given to the otliCi two 
nidges also. 

But the agitation that has hit the 
common man most is tiu' juniui doctois' 
strike W'liich eiiltued tlie 80th day on 24 
Kebruarv. Health services throughout 
the stale have been crippli-d and tlu' 
death. Kite in govemment hospitals has 
slioi u[) alamiingly. The junior medii'os 
are demanding :i Ks 1,000 hike in then 
stipend iirid even altei nine rounds oi 
negotiations with the governrmmt, the 
end to the miseries of tlie people is 
nowhere in sight. 

On the agranan (ront, farmt'rs deman¬ 
ding subsidised power supply have held 
tractor rallies, demonstration as well as 
a juil bhdvo campaign during their two- 
month-old agitation. Thtur demands 
include adequate support puces, can¬ 
cellation ol debts, aid during (amine and 
protection to faim labourers. 

What IS more, even scholars have 
risen in revolt against the state govern¬ 
ment tor tlie non-tunctioning ol the 
various state akademis. (iujarali, Hindi, 
Siiidhi and lirdu litterateurs ot the slate 
are particularly upset over the attitude 
of the education minister Plasmukh 
Patel, who has himself assumed charge 
of the Urdu and Sindhi akademis. 

Several other agitations by teachers, 
students, policemen and civilian staff are 
also going on full steam. Moreover, the 
Scheduled 4'rihe government staff, 
Maharashtrians in (kijarat, millhands and 
the university staff have already 
threatened to launch agitations in the 
coming weeks to press their demands. 

The increasing number of protest 
movements in the state may be attri¬ 
buted to the (act that the govemment is 
known to bow to popular demands. Only 
a couple of months ago, it incurred an 
additional annual burden of Ks 576 
crores when it agreed to hike the salary 
I of Its staff alter they struck woik. 'fhen. 
in the middle of February, it accepted 
the demands of engineering students, 
university teachers and secondary 
school teachers when they launched an 
agitation. 

Whatever be the demands of the 
strikers, there is no denying that the 
agitations along with the frequent com¬ 
munal clashej and a severe drought have 
been taking a heavy toll of the state's 
economy. And CM Chaudhari is in¬ 
creasingly finding himself in deep wa¬ 
ters. 

A CorrMppiNlMt/AAfii«iM 


BOMBAY HIGH COURT 


SATURDAY 

JUDGES 

The hackloi’ ofCuses keeps 
yettifif’ worse 

O vt'icrowded court looms, ovtuhiir- 
(lened lawvers, piled up cases and a 
cliionic ^ho]’t.igC‘ ol lodges. 4 he scene 
on tlie legal lioiit in Maliaiashtra and 
parliculaih in Bomhav is as bk^ak as 
ainwhc're elsi' in the country, 
Bonihas' citv civil and sessions court Bar 
.Association had, on a number of occa 
sions, complained that wcukload ol the* 
lavvvc’is v.is l)c‘coming unbearable and 
main important cast's wert' Iving pt'iid- 
ing lor as man\ as fnv vc'ars 

'I'aking cognisaiu-e o| thesc^ com¬ 
plaints, Justice' IL Lt'ntin, the adminis¬ 
trative judgt' of the l^ombay High C'oiiit, 
recently ordeit'd that the* 8000 odd 
lawyers c)f Iht' city civil court and the 
small cause court would have to work 
on ten Saturdays a \'t‘at to cleat the 
backlog. 

Howio^er, justice Leiitin's ruling has 
led to a lot of reserUmt'nt within the 
lawyers community in Bombay. 'I he Bar 
. . Association called an 

• meeting and took a 

unanimous dt'cision 

I Lentil!'s decision 
__“did not give due 

Justice Lentin WfiKhtaKf to st>veral 
factors 

rhakkar pointed out that advocates 
utilised Saturdays and Sundays to pre¬ 
pare themselves for hearings during the' 
week. 

The root of the problem, according to 
the association, is a ciironic shortage of 
judges. Most of tht^ courts in Bombay 
are (unctioning without the sanctioned 
strength of judges. Vacancies are rarelv 
filled up as the law and judiciary depart¬ 
ment of Maharashtra, which appoints 
judges, takes years to make up its mind. 

I'o add to the chaotic situation, the 
slate IS without an advocate-general. 
Arvind Sawant, the last advocate- 
general. was asked by chief minister S. 
B. Chavan to resign as he was identified 
as a protege of the former CM. 

Olga TeHia/SomAay 
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ANT IOl'l sM UCiGL I NCJ 

FABULOUS FAKES 

The genuine article is smuggled out as a 'copy' 


A n nritiqiiL" dealer trying to smuggle 
out icons is nabbed by customs 
riuthonlies in Bombay. 'I'he statues are 
seized, "file man is charged under the 
Anticjuities and Art Treasures Act, 
197‘i, whicl) makes it unlawful for any 
person other than the central goveni- 
ment or any agency authorised by it to 
export an antique. 'Fhe accused moves 
the court pleading that he has been 
lalsely charged. 'I'he idols, he claims, are 
“fakes*’, 'rfie An haeological Survey of 
India (ASl)helpsiiiattersby dragging its 
left over certifying the antiquity of the 
objects. Finally the court issues an order 
for his release. 

rile incident is a typical 
one. riie flourishing trade in 
"fake antiques’' has come as 
a godsend to wheeler- 
dealers of the genuine stuff, 
rile imitation is so skilfully 
made to resemble the origin¬ 
al that even experts are often 
slumpt d. I'he confusion 
works to the advantage of 
antique smugglers who are 
raking m thousands by send¬ 
ing out stolen idols from 
abandoned temples to over¬ 
seas anticiue enthusiasts. 

Recently, the antiques cell 
of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation recovered 186 
priceless antiques from 
shops and godowns in the narrow alleys 
of the Jama Masiid area in the walled city 
of Delhi. Many ot tin* items were packed 
and ready to be smuggled out. Delhi 
seems to have become a major transit 
point for antique smugglers. 

The antiques would easily fetch a 
couple of crores in the international 
market. But CBI officials say that, once 
produced in court, each ot the accused 
would plead that these aie imitations. 
Three persons wdio w^ere arrested m 
this connection reportedly disclosed that 
they were “petty thieves” operating in 
Madhya Pradesh, 'rhey confessed that 
they were in league with two "dealers” 
in the antique bazar in the Jama Masjid 
area. 

Not ail persons in this “business” can 
be convicted or even arrested. “What do 
you do with people who claim that an 
artefact is a fake when in fact it is 
priceless and ancient?” asks a CBI 
official helplessly. It is the ASl which has 
the final word on an object's antiquity. 
But, then, this authority can be exer¬ 


cised by an ASI ollicial not bekw the 
rank of director. 1’his rule, combined 
with the staff sfiorlage in ASl, provides 
sufficient scope for wlieeler-dealers to 
get away. 

1'he case ot the Amin pillars, now in 
the National Museum, is a prime <‘xam- 
ple of how smugglers take the author¬ 
ities for a ride d'hese pillars from an 
ancient temple in Amin village (Kuruk- 
shetra) weie found to be missing in 
1967. The local police, after franlic 
effort, located the pillars A year later, 
Rama and Manu Narang—both hotel 
magnates - began showing keen interest 


in the pillars. The Narang hrothers. as 
the infamous duo were subsequently 
referred to, moved the court, and on the 
pretext of doing research managed to 
get possession of the pillars for a 
stipulated period. 

The rest is history. Research (wer, 
the pillars were "returned” to the au¬ 
thorities. Several years later customs 
authorities m Bombay seized a set of 
pillars bearing a striking resemblance to 
the Amin pillars while they were being 
smuggled out. Even as the CBI was 
alerted, the matter became cunouser. 
'fhe original set of pillars which had been 
taken lor research purposes appeared to 
be intact. 

The CBI got m touch with Interpol 
and in 1976, Scotland Yard informed that 
one Manu Narang was going to sell a set 
ot pillars resembling the .Amin pillars to 
an American businessman for about Rs 
40 lakhs. It was sobn found out that the 
wily Narang brothers had made two sets 
of facsimilies of the original pillars. The 
‘originaf was the one which was sought 


to be sold to the American businessman 
for a hefty price. The pillars returned to 
the court and those which the customs 
authorities seized were both fake. The 
case, which received a lot of publicity, 
dragged on. After some effort the CBI 
managed to initiate extradition proceed¬ 
ings against the Narangs, and Rama 
Narang was sent to jail for two and a half 
years. 

Howevei, while the Narangs were 
convicted for making a false representa¬ 
tion before the court, amazingly, the 
CBI's cas(‘ against tliem toi violating the 
Antiquities Act was not upheld. The CHI 
insisted that the Narangs had kept the 
original and returned the fake. 'I'hough 
tiie CBFs argument was supported by 
the then director of the National 
Museum, Shivaramamurthy, the ('ourl 
was not convinced. Their argument: 

how do you say for sure that 
the arietdcts were fakes? 

The court stressed on 
microchemical tests which 
the ASI contended could not 
be done and the matter was 
settled to the advantage of 
the Narang brothers. Says a 
CBI official, “'Fraditioniil arti¬ 
sans and master craftsmen 
are increasingly taking to fak¬ 
ing. I'he process is simple. 
Take a photograph of an 
antique from the museum. 
Make a plaster of Paris 
mould. And then use your 
creativity to make as many 
exact replicas as you like. 
cNb With a little chemical proces¬ 
sing, these can be made to 
look like priceless ancient relics.” 

One of the biggest problems in tack¬ 
ling these racketeers is the law itseff. 
'I'he Antiquities Act that purports to 
re^ilate export of art treasures and 
antiques is silent on the problem of 
culprits piaking exact replicas of anti¬ 
ques. The ASI feels that some sort of 
monitoring is required on this activity as 
it is f^iving a handle to smugglers all of 
whom claim they are exporting ‘fake 
antiques’. A brief visit to the antique 
market in Delhi is a revelation. A 
shopkeeper explained to this correspon¬ 
dent how a fake is made to look real 

The mild penalty for those who violate 
the provisions of tiie Act is another point 
of worry. For pillaging the cultural 
heritage of the country the maximum 
punishment is three years’ imprison- 
1 merit. ASI officials who have mooted an 
I amendment in the Antiquities Act feel 
that if the offence is made a cognisable 
jone, a lot could be achieved. |c* 

PatraMcha ClialtariM/Mair EMM 
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NEWS FROM LONDON 


DcXnORS ABROAD 

Professional life abroad is not as easv as some imagine 


^^jjPhe streets of Britain are not 
" I paved with proverbial gold,’ 
■ says Dr Shiv Pande in a deliber¬ 
ately phrased note of caution to fellow 
doctors intending to leave India for the 
United Kingdom. They should think 
seriously before quitting their homeland 
because professional life abroad is not as 
easy as is often painted by some. 

To prove his point, Dr Pande, a 
general medical practitioner from Liver¬ 
pool, alludes to a research study entitled 
Overseas Doctors—Experience and Ex- 
pectadons, published by Britain's Com¬ 
mission for Racial Equality. The study 
highlights the fact that while overseas 
doctors constitute almost a third of the 
total number of about 45,000 doctors in 
England and Wales, they are “concen¬ 
trated in lower grades and in the un¬ 
popular specialities, notably geriatrics, 
accident and emergency, and psychiat- 
r>L " They also far outnumber their white 
British counterparts in stop-gap, tem¬ 
porary or locum jobs. Their representa¬ 
tion at the senior grade of consultant is 
less than 19 per cent against an overall 
strength of about 33 per cent. 

The pursuit of one’s chosen speciality 
is particularly hard, says Dr Pande who 
has—as a member of the 17-member 
strong advisory group—helped with the 
I preparation of the report. Most over- 
I seas doctors, about half of whom come 
i from India, give up all hope of speciabs- 
j ing in their chosen fields fairly soon. 

: They do so largely because of discri- 
: mination, partly because of competi- 
’ tion and their own rethinking. The 
, report also shows that overseas doctors 
have to write far more applications for 
posts than their British colleagues: 64 
per cent of white doctors compared with 
15 per cent of overseas doctors made 
single applications to secure jobs. 

An appendix to the report mentions 
the case of an Indian doctors—S. 
Shashidharan—who had appbed for a 
promotion to the post of consultant 
psychiatrist at Cambridge. He had been, 
allegedly, rejected on racial grounds. Dr 
Shashidhman told the industrial tribun- 
! al—which upheld his complaint—that he 
had heard one of the interviewers, a Dr 
J. Olive, remarking disparagingly on his 
Indian origin. To quote Dr Olive: ‘It was 
not possible to be unprejudiced against 
the Indian doctor' and 'it would not be 
, suitable to appoint Hm because there 



Dr Shiv Pand« of LIvorpool 


was no significant Asian population (in 
the area) for him to serve.' In her 
opinion, there were ‘evident cultural 
differences' which made him ‘unsuitable 
for the post’. The case, in fact, would 
not have come to bght but for the 
courageous evidence of another member 
of the selection committee who objected 
to Dr Obve's racist remarks. 


SRI LANKAN TAMILS 

t is sometunes hard to forget that the 
British Raj has been dead and gone for 
nearly 40 years. But its spectre still 
stalks the subcontinent. 


Sri Lankan Tamils: bogus' rafugaes? 



The latest visit of that ghost has come 
in the fonn of about 70 Sri l.^nkan 
Tamils—men, women and cliildren— 
who flew in to a hostile reception in 
Britain after a ‘shuttlecock' trip via 
Malaysia and Bangladesh. They were 
seeking political asylum in Britain, but a 
junior home office minister, Mr David 
Weaddington, decided they were Ibogus' 
refugees and that there was no evidence 
to suggest they would be tortured or 
mistreated in Sn Lanka. His miiruslry 
passed an expulsion order on the I'amils 
in such post-haste that members of 
Parliament could not even intervene or 
seek a reasonable assessment of each 
case before coming to a decision on the 
political refugee status of these people. 
But the United Kingdom Immigrants 
Advisory Service, a statutory body, 
succeeded, at least temporarily, where 
the MPs appeared to have been out¬ 
flanked by the Tory government minis¬ 
ters. 

The advisory group won a High C(iurt 
injunction to stop the despatch of the 
Tamils until their case was heard. The 
court order was conveyed in the nick of 
time to the airport police which had 
herded the shouting and protesting 
Tamils into a Bangladesh airliner. About 
a dozen Tamils had stripped to their 
shirts and trousers on the tannac in 
freezing weather and continued their 
protest in the plane by shouting and 
standing on the seats and refusing to 
wear the safety belts. The flight ulti¬ 
mately left for Dhakii without its human 
‘shuttlecock’ cargo. 

The scrapping of Bntain’a allegiance 
to the United Nations Convention on 
Pobtical Asylum on grounds of over¬ 
crowding would be an honest admittal, 
but to actually suggest that the I'amils 
are in no danger in Sri Lanka is a 
palpable perversion of fact—a fact which 
hits the news headlines almost every 
day in Britain’s own press. In contrast, 
the constant stream of whites from 
South Africa, much less in danger of 
their bves, has prompted the Tory 
government machine into no such de¬ 
portation activity. Sadly, one has to 
conclude that the old kith-and-kin logic 
still rules the Sri Lankan Tamils, most of 
whose ancestors were brou^t over 
from India to Ceylon to work in tea 
plantations and to buttress die divide- 
and-rule policy of the British 


•UNSAY iMit 



IMMIIGRANT 

ASSOCIATIONS 


I ruii-iri immigrant associations 
mushioom like magic in the United 
Kmgciom Indeed, from an Indian 
I)o[nj)ation ol 800,000, several hundred 
organisations are more than likely to 
sprout. 'I'he latest one to catch the 
public’s attention is the British Indian 
Friendship Society (BIFS) launched with 
a lot of fanfare at the Post Inter¬ 
Continental Hotel at West Fnd London. 

One of the oldest and with a disting¬ 
uished past is the India League, founded 
by the late Krishna Menon. Another, 
which has demanded notice in recent 
years, is industrialist Swraj Paul’s Indo- 
Bntish Association. A third is a relative 
newcomer to the league, The Interna¬ 
tional Forum for Overseas Indians. 

None of these associations however, 
has :i mass involvement or for that 
matter any concrete activity to speak of. 
Indeed, all of them seek merely the 
self-aggrandisement of an individual or a 
tiny cotene of people. Their only in¬ 
terest is to prove that the others are 
less influential with the ‘inner circle’ in 
Dellii. Not a single one of these elite 
establishments can claim a dialogue with 


UK’s disaffected vSikh community. (This 
hazardous but essentia) and important 
task has, not surprisingly, been taken up 
by the progressive and worker-oriented 
organisations such as the Indian Work¬ 
ers’ Association (IW.4) 

The HIP'S appears to be a one-man 
show as well, being stage-managed by 



P.S. khabra, prealdent, IWA, Southall 


Rajpal Singh Chowdhu^, owner of the 
Delhi Recorder magazine in India. Mr 
Chowdhury has been a resident of the 
UK for the past two years, though he 
may have, of course, enjoyed an indefi¬ 
nite stay there much before he actually 
pitched his tent. 

At an opulent dinner for 600-odd 
people, Mr Chowdhury, in fact, was able 
to rope in the British home minister, 
Douglas Hurd, as his chief guest. Repre¬ 
senting Pnme Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
were minister of state for external 
affairs, Eduardo Faleiro, and the former 
foreign secretary, Romesh Bhandari. 
And he had Kabir Bedi flown in from 
California, courtesy Air-India, to com¬ 
pere the function. It was a high-powered 
performance by the mystery man of the 
Indian media and which the office¬ 
bearers of rival organisations (most of 
whom were present) took note of. To 
some of them Mr Chowdhury repre¬ 
sents a clear threat to their monopoly 
over Mr(iandhi’s party. Indeed, the self- 
appointed chairman of the evening even 
persuaded Her Majesty’s government, 
in the person of Mr Hurd, to make the 
important announcement that an extradi¬ 
tion treaty between India and Britain 
was imminent. 

SulMsh Chopra 


A home full of refreshing, cool, clean air... 



with Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans. 


Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans expel stale 
air from your home, replacing it with-cool, 
clean air. A sturdy motor and dynamically 
balanced blades ensure optimum air delivery 
Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, and other small' 
stuffy places. 
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A guest brings a moment of 
loy to a Rajasthani While 
you find a fascination m this 
colourful, intriguing land the 
Rajasthanis take pleasure m 
having you with them The 
very ethos of their culture 
imbibes an all-embracing 
welcome A thin flame lights 
a sigificant message The 




friendly light guides the 
traveller towards every door 
as the sun dips into the 
sandy hori/on 

People in Rajasthan click with 
evt'rybody How about 
taking some snaps of them > 




People in Rajasthan 
click with everybody. 



Acc«Mlbfllty Jaipur has direct air connections with Agra Ahmedabad Aurangabad Bombdy Delhi Jodhpur and Udaipur All 
tTiajor places in Rajasthan are linked by rail and road with various tourist centres in India 

Accommodation Many palaces m Rajasthan have now been converted into luxury hotels Also there are moderate hotels and 
economical tourist bungalows in major cities and towns run by R'^'DC 

For detailed information write to Director Tourism Art A Culture Government of Rajasthan 100 Jawahar Lai Nehru Marg 
Jaipur Tel 74857 73873 

Or contact our tourist offices at New He hi Tel 322332 321620 Agra Tel 6458? Calcutta Tel 279051 Bombay Tel 2044162 
Ahmedabad Tel 405289 Madras Commander-in Chief Road Jaipur Tel 69714 Alwar Tel 3863 Amer Tel 86264 Bharatpur 
Tel 2340 Ajmer lei ? 16?6 Bikaner Tel 5445 Jaisalmer 1 el 106 Chittaurgarh Tel 2009 Bundi Tel 301 Kota Tel 26527 
Udaipur Tel 23605 Sawai Madhopur Project Tiger Office Jodhpur Tel 25183,21900 Mount Abu Tel 51 
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STAIUIORY WARNING 

CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 










mjertdra Sethia is today the 
in jail, he is confident cf dealing 
back to big business 


Aftei 22 man 


nullinn 
turns, but 


arceratjon, Rai 
ready to rOln 


face all kmds of fraud charg«| 9 ? 
Scotland Yard still dying to get itelliilds 
on him’ 

The truth, of course, is &r (hore 


complex (see acc&nipaBying stjoryj, 


ethia had been declared bankrupt 
once before and had bounced back 


But will he be able to do lo noW that he's 


I have not declared mjfself a 
bankrupt. I have bcm 


declared one by my credito 


which include the Indi 


banks. Not one penny has 


been borrowed by Rajendra 


Sethia. All the money was 


taken by Esal Commodities 


people. 1 wiU retigto to htMtonfs 








If he's learnt any ietsons, ^y m 


World; *'l^idnitonKn»eoai«f#tt^tiow 
I wifi give my mvtfstmento'a 
eapoaure.” Adds PiM$«d Itoton. Old 

asmt ShtHbi m wsleku dfMniiif *1^ 
troth wiB unveil shOrdy.™ 
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True. St*r!i; went bankrupt after the 
jjtoveiniiH ! : Nigeria’s strongman S. 

Shag.ii I' ' iiOM‘ election he had financed) 
was M . t! 1 hi own m a coup on 1 January. 
IllSi hue also, that Selhia owes mil¬ 
lions to banks. But does all this make 
hiin (ho international master crimjnal of 
tlio headlines? 

Selhia says it di)esn’t (stY* interview). 
He points out that to be bankrupt is not 
in Itself a crime. And the fraud charges 
are a long way from l)eing proved yet. 

I'he police liowever tell a very diffe¬ 
rent story. 'I'liey say that the CHI is 
collaborating with London s Fraud Squad 
in investigating Sethia’s various mis¬ 
deeds. His crime, they say, is not that 
he went bust, but a large chunk tif his 


fortune was acquired traudulently, 

'fhe most recent investigation centres 
around Babuhil Hengani, a chartered 
accountant and one ot the directors of 
Sethia s Ksal Commodities. Hengani was 
arrested in Calcutta on 23 January, 
1987—an arrest the p)olice claim as a 
coup because Hengani has l)een listed 
with Interpol as an absconder since 
1984. 

Hengani now faces charges of abet¬ 
ment for sending a shipment of 10.000 
tonnes of granulated sugar on forged 
documents to Nigeria in Deceml3er 
1983. Selhia, the police say, is also 
involved. 

Now that lie is out of prison. Sethia 
says that he and his team of lawyers will 


THE SETHIA SAGA 


Singli Sethia; a non-resident 
Indian businessman operating 
out of London, was accused of fraud 
by Scotland Yard, at the behest of 
the Arab Allied Bank, towards the 
end of January 1984. He, however, 
gave the slip to the British police and 
escaped to the safety of Spain which 
has no extradition arrangement with 
London. In a swashbuckling inter¬ 
view to the Sunday Times, he pro¬ 
tested his innocence, citing non¬ 
payment of dues by Nigeria and 
Sudan against supplies of various 
commodities by his firm as the cause 
of his difficulties, and promised to 
pay back every penny to his credi¬ 
tors. 

Ostensibly, in pursuit of this 
objective, and also to further his 
interests m the United States, Sethia 
made frequent trips to America, 
where he had considerable invest¬ 
ments and could continue to trade, 
while his concern in the United 
Kingdom, Esal Commodities, had 
come to a complete standstill. In 
fact,a $50 million rescue bid mooted 
by financial institutions and led by the 
London branch of the Punjab Nation¬ 
al Bank feu through in 1984, mainly 
because of lack of cooperation from 
the Arab Allied Bank, The bank 
maintained that it had been de¬ 
frauded ofSlO.5 million. 

Ultimately, in the last quarter of 
that year, ^thia landed up in India. 
While he did not wish to make it a 
high profile'presence^ he made no 
secret of his whereabouts. In Dellu, 
he met a number of senior goverii- 
ment officials to explain how he 
intended to repay the money he had 
borrowed from the Indian hanks. In a 


note to Vijay Dhar, then additional 
secretary, banking, he virtually 
admitted “technical irregularities" on 
his part, and proposed the sale of his 
hotel in New York and the 74 per 
cent sterling shares in Jokai, in 
addition to collection of bills, in order 
to relieve himself of his debt. 

Between this note and his sudden 
anest in March 1985, an important 
development had taken place in the 
Union finance ministry: Pranab' 
Mukheijee (who was believed to be 
in favour of the package to bail out 
Sethia) had given way to Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh. Also, in January 1985, 
the London branch of the Centrsd 
Bank of India complained to Scotland 
Yard about fraud, following which the 
British government applied to the 
Indian authorities for Sethia’s ex¬ 
tradition. In late February, a Calcutta 
daily, The Telegraph, reported about 
Sethia’s presence in the city. It was 
true that Sethia was evading the 
arms of the law in the UK, but not, 
up to that point, the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) in 
India, 

In fact, the CBI pounced on 9ethia 
at the Maun^a Hotel, New Delhi* at 
the instigation of Scotland Yard. On 
being confronted, Sethia showed a 
false passport to the sleuths which 
he clearly desired to utilise for an 
incognito trip to Switzerland and the 
USA. Either way. this was a criminal 
offence under the Indian Penal Code. 
Besides, on apprehending Sethia, 
the CBI, seemin^y, hit upon Uie idea 
of charging him for fraud in India, 
instead of helping Britain with ex¬ 
tradition proceedings. 

What really ke|it Sethia in prison 


liegin negotiations with the creditor 
banks but for the time being, the re¬ 
coveries have been ‘embroiled in claims 
and counter-claims. 

Most of Sethia’s personal assets have 
been mortgaged. Not all have recovered 
their true value. His Boeing 707, given 
as surety to the Central Bank, is yet to 
find a buyer. “1 have just heard about 
this.” says Sethia. "It is rotten news. A 
plane which has been grounded for two 
years will fetch a poor price in the 
aviation market.” Meanwhile, his other 
assets, the race horses, the Rolls 



for 22 months is a matter of coi^* : 
ture. Did the powers-that-be want %p ; V' 
do a deal with the Sethia family? It is 
a London investi^tor’s belief that ai, i 
cabinet minister in the Gancfllu adita;:^ 
nistration definitely offered a trade'^ 
off: the price, allegedly, being £10 
million. Was he then falsely accused? / 
What IS most intriguing is the way 
in which Sethia’s indebtedness has ..c, 
dwindled in the eyes of the Indiah.r. 
government from an opening figure;^.; 
of $200 million to $7.6 million, if not .jtK 


less, by the time this appears, 
print Where is the case aramst 
then? An official at Ci»k GaJhft? 
firm appointed aB lki^aitcit < ' 
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Koyces, the mansions and the yachts, 
are all part of a disputed, distinte^raled 
empire. 

F aced with what it calls "an unpre¬ 
cedented financial fraud’' which re 
quired scrutiny of trunkloads of docu¬ 
ments, tracinj^ the movements of sliips 
in hifjh seas and inlerro^^atinK suspec ts 
in several countries, the CHI has de¬ 
cided to nab Sethia on a single deal. 
Charges filed against him and Amarjit 
Singh, the manager of Hunjab National 
Bank's London brancdi, whose services 


were terminated on 29 May, 1985, have 
still to be examined in court. Along with 
the documentary evidence in the golden 
vfMiture of Kajendia Sethia (that, iii- 
i identiv, was the name of tlie vessel in 
\\hich the shipmtnt was sent) are four 
t.ilse bills (No. C()M/Sll(;/()299-():t()3) 
ri mount mg to Sit), i million which were 
sul)milte(J to the l^injab National Bank, 
rile CF)1 says it has before it evideiu t* to 
prove that the bills of‘lading and th(‘ 
sup[)oitivt' documents for the deal W('ie 
toiged and. in fact, no sugar was shipped 
m the "(iolden Venture”. 



Sethia claims he has no money 
of his own. Fees for the legal 
disputes of Esal have come 
from Sethia’s brothers. Even 
his hotel bills would bo paid by 
them. Only his house in 
Hendon, north London, has 
been bought back by his wife’s 
family, and H is there that he 
hopes to return—soon 


in the UK, remarked that 90 per cent 
. of Sethia's debts were to the Indian 
b^nks, and they, particularly the 
; ; PNBj were not at all forthcoming 
information about their recover¬ 
ies, Incidentally, the liquidators have 
salvaged less than a million pounds. 

It appears, therefore, that either 
the Indian banks* lendings were ade- 
V. ^tely covered, and so they are not 
about losing the money, or 
in the past two years, 
^%iicceeded in regaining a substantial 
portion of their loans, either directly 
Kigeiia or Sudan (where Esal’s 
s. pyments were held up). Lloyds' 
’''■mmsam settlements or by selling 


off assets mortgaged to them. 

It is Scotland Yard's opinion that 
while the Central Bank of India has 
been most helpful in their approach 
to the Sethia affair, this has hardly 
been the case with the PNB, Indeed, 
the Fraud Squad in London went so 
far as to say that the ''real villain” of 
the Sethia saga is Aroaijit Singh, the 
London-based former head of the 
PNB's international banking division, 
who. too, is Ihcing Charges in India, 
but is out on bail^ 

It is the Yard's suspicion that a 
number of important, original docu¬ 
ments relating to the Esal issue have 
been destroyed in the London branch 


” rhe modus operand! of the accused 
is clear. Documents were forged and 
transactions manipulated. I'he fact that 
Mr S<*thia has beeMi granted bail will not 
affect the course of law in such a clear 
case of cheating and conspiracy.” said a 
senior CBl official who has been follow¬ 
ing tile investigations. 'I'liough he was 
not willing to diS( 'ose fui tlH?r details or 
admit whether a Clil team had gone to 
London and Sudan to trace other trans¬ 
actions, It IS now known that subsequent 
charges against the bankrupt director of 
Ksal Commodities will shortly be filed in 
Indian courts. Before the Indian investi¬ 
gating agency and the external affairs 
ministry c an consider the extradition of 
Sethia to lilngland (since he remains on 


ot the PNB, thus making it difficult 
both in India and in the UK to 
proceed with the prosecution. In¬ 
deed. the Fraud Squad lost its case 
against three Esal directors last 
November, although they put down 
this defeat to a“ technicality. In other 
words, if the accusatkm had been 
conspiracy to deceive rather than the 
more serious allegations of forgery 
and cheating, the verdict might have 
gone the other way. But it is now too 
late, and the three senior Esal em¬ 
ployees have gone scot-free. 

There seems to be a perceptible 
change in Scotland Yard’s view of the 
Sethia episode. While they still insist 
that he is not innocent, their immedi¬ 
ate attention is focussed on Babulal 
Bengani, the man who actually used 
to run Esal's offices in London, and 
whose extradition has been re¬ 
quested by Whitehall. Apparently, 
Sethia was mostly travelling. The 
paperwork was in the hands of Ben¬ 
gani. 

A new angle has now surfaced in 
the Sethia affair, not exactly to 
Bengani's advantage. The Nigerian 
government feels that it has been 
swindled to the tune of £5 billion ^ 
Indian tycoons with a Hong Kong 
connection. 'The Nigerians, with die 
help of British intelligence, are trytofi; 
to get to the bottom of the case. 
Many of the claims for payment fotr 
supply of commodities are said to be 
bogus because no such shipments 
took place, Lagos, throu^ its com^ 
missioner in Hong Kong, is trying to 
investigate this matter, and at the 
same time attempting to scrutinise 
the papers in its possession at home. 


ASMS Jley/IimdiM 
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“I WILL TRY TO PAY 
THE MONEY BACK HERE AND 
RETURN TO ENGLAND' 


St\nAr: Exactly two years ago 
your company, Esal Commod¬ 
ities, which owed Indian banks a 
colossal $170 million, was li¬ 
quidated. Do you still hold the 
world record for bankruptcy? 
R^jendra Sethia: I am still a bank¬ 
rupt* But in this country even the 
most educated people don’t seem to 
understand what bankruptcy is. It is 
not a technical thing, not a criminal 
act. Second^>^ I have not declared 
myself a bankrupt. 1 have been 
declared one by my creditors which 
include the Indian’ banks “-I blame 
Purijab National Bank mainly for this 
and I will tell you why—not one 
peni^ has been borrowed by 
Sethia. All the money was taken by 
Esal Commodities. As director of the 
company I was asked to provide my 
personal guarantee along with the 
other directors, which I did. That is 
the end of the story. 

If you had paid back your 
dues, would the alleged frauds 
committed by you as director of 
Esal Commodities have landed 
you in Jail? 

You cannot be taken into custody 
because of bankruptcy. But, of 
course, if I had paid up nobody would 
have done anything to me. The 
question is, where do I pay from? 
The banks have already got their 
security. I have maintained from day 
one that the Indian banks are fully 
secure and I maintain it even today. I 
do not have to,pay the banks a single 
penny. They can realise the assets 
and will have to retuni the surplus to 
my company. 

If all the sureties are realised 
what will that leave you with? 
Would it be enough to float a new 
concam? 

They have already realised some 
pro^rty including my house in Lon¬ 
don, I have the Holland Hotel in 
New York which might be small by 
American standards but it is worth 
$15/20 million. The Jokai Tea Com¬ 
pany in India can be still sold off. 

rdu hcfd made similar claims 
about wanting to sell the Jokai 
Tea Cwmpam In eewly 1984. 

We were negotiating to sell both 
Jokai and the Ht^nd Hotel when I 


was arrested. That would have given 
me $45 million. That is more than 
half of my problems. The Lloyds 
insurance cover to Punjab National is 
$25 million and Nigeria is worth $25 
million also. As I said earlier, that 
leaves me with a surplus of well over 
$15 million with Punjab National 
Bank alone. 

Brian Cooper, one of the police 
witnesses against you was in 
India following the arrest of your 
chartered accountant, Babu Lai 
Bengani. Isn't it indication 
enough that they are still inves¬ 
tigating your case? 

1 don’t know what Scotland Yard 
wants with Mr Bengani. Mr Cooper 
. has had a good time flying around the 
world. All he wanted was a free trip 
to India at the cost the British 
taxpayer. 

H"i7/ BenganVs arrest days be¬ 
fore you were released on bail 
affect your pending trial in any 
way? 

I think the British cops are de¬ 
sperate. They have lost a lot of face, 
as one of the Indian papers said, llie 
famed fraud squad, after two years of 
a multimillion dollar investigation, 
has got nothing so far—they have 
got zilch! 

Your trial is still pending in 
India for the 10,000- tonne sugar 
deal made by you in Nigeria in 
December 1983. The CBI has in 
its possession copies of all the 
forged documents. 

I I am not intimidated by five trunk- 
loads of documents or even 50 trunk* 
loads. 1 have full faith in the Indian 
judiciary even though 1 have been, 
incarcerated for two years. 1 think I 
will get justice in this country. At this 
stage I am only charged with cheat- 
ing.^"The charges of fraud and use of 
forged documents have been drop¬ 
ped by the chief metropolitan magis¬ 
trate, Delhi. So, I don^ see on Vi^t 
^^basis I am going to be found guilty, 1 
confident of an acquittal, Even if I 
' have to go back behind bars, I will 
not run away from it. Whatever may 
be the eventuality, 1 wiH.try and pay 
the money back here and return to 
England. 

Iiftondawed by Rta 
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the wanted list of Scotland Yard), it is 
almost certain he will have to face fresh 
criminal charges in India. The CBI has 
not finished with its prize catch yet. 

F or the present, the preoccupation of 
Rajendra Sethia appears to be to 
clear his debts with the three Indian 
banks, particularly Punjab National Bank 
to whom Esal owed $140 million (see 
interview) when the* company was li¬ 
quidated. In a letter to the CBI superin¬ 
tendent (IBD/l—234 (lll)/8. 7.86), the 
bank has mentioned the .'otal outstand¬ 
ing amount as $81.8 million.realisable 

through sale of bills of transactions in 
Nigeria, Sudan and Hong Kong, loan 
against Jokai Tea shares, sale of the 
Ilolland Hotel and interest on Nigerian 
outstandings. However, Romesh Lai, 
deputy general manager of the bank’s 
international banking division, pointed 
out that realisation of securities in the 
Esal case had particularly difficult 
because of claims, first, from family 
members of Rajendra Sethia and, later, 
from parties whose loans to Esal had not 
been secured. “It is not as if we have not 
shown interest to recover our money. 
This IS a top priority case for us. But no 
asset or documentary surety can be 
recovered without the consent of banks, 
the courts and the liquidators.” 

Sethia himself explained that claims 
had been filed by his elder brother, 
Ranjit Sethia, whose companies have 
also gone into liquidation, for the Jokai 
Tea Clompany. in which Raj has a 74 per 
cent holding share, but which were later 
withdrawn. Similarly, the claim filed by 
his brother-in-law, Ranjit Ghura, for the 
Holland Hotel in Manhattan, New York, 
was taken back. Rosen, Sethia’s lawyer, 
added that an offer of $2.5 million for the 
h(itel had been made but the deal was' 
not clinched. The hotel was bought by 
Sethia in 1980 tor around $6 million. 

“1 have no money of my own... Every¬ 
thing that I had has been mortgaged or is 
in the process of being disposed of,” 
Sethia admits resolutely. Fees for the 
legal disputes Esal is involved in have 
come from his brothers. Even his hotel 
bills would bo paid by them. Only his 
house in Hendon, north London, has 
been bought back by his wife, Lakshmi’s 
family, and it is there that he hopes to 
return—soon. But, before that, he will 
have to clear himself of the criminal 
charges framed by the CBI and satisfy 
the Indian banks who have descended on 
him lik^ hawks. Who knows, wher^*, 
Sethia finally returns to London, it could 
be the police who would have arranged 
his homecoming. 

Ritu Sarin/M#ir DalM 
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( COMPANIES ) 

ONLY REUAN CE 

Did the company really smuggle in an entire PFY plant? 


R eliance Industries Limited (RIL) 
somehow never ceases to be in the 
news. And the latest flutter is over the 
showcause notice served by the deputy 
collector of customs on RIL for import¬ 
ing, installing and commissioning a PFY 
(polyester filament yam) plant at Fatal- 
ganga, in Maharashtra, of a much higher 
capacity than what was licensed for and 
what has been registered for availing 
itself of project import facility. If the 
charges in the showcause can be proved 
RIL might end up paying a duty of Rs 
119.64 crores besides a huge penalty. 
Not only that, the Reliance planf could 
also be confiscated. 

An Indian Express front-page report 
with the heading “Rs l(K)-crore plant 
smuggled by Reliance’' in August last 
year sent shock waves in business 
circles, it was perhaps the first instance 
ever ol an entire factory being allegedly 
smuggled in! The then finance minister, 
V.P. Singh, took cognisance of the 
report and ordered a customs enquiry 
into the allegation. 

The industry ministry, on its part, 
appointed an expert committee headed 
by M.S. Grover, industrial adviser (che¬ 
micals), the dirt'ctorate general of tech¬ 
nical development (DG'^T)), and consist¬ 
ing of seven oflicers drawn from the 
public sector Engineers India Ltd.,Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd. and 
Petrofils Cooperative Ltd. The team 
t which visited the Reliance plant at Fatal- 
ganga thrice, confirmed that there- were 
three plants instead of one. While two 
were working, the third had yet to start. 
They also confirmed the existence of 
four additional, , spinning machine lines. 
According to' the customs showcause 
i notice, the plant, machinery’ and equip- 
t ment imported under various industrial 
i licences received by Reliance in 1981 
I were “at least twice the capacity for 
I which they had CG licences shown 
i against each and they, therefore, im- 
I ported the entire PFY project without 
j cover of valid licences" in contravention 
I of the Import Control Order, 1955. The 
j company also imported four additional 
j spinning machine lines with 32 positions, 
j each having eight ends per position, 

I complete with accessories. 

RlL was initially granted, an industrial 
licence for the manufacture of 10, OCX) 


tonnes of FKY based on three spinning 
machines only. 'Phis import was allowed 
along with with an export clause where¬ 
by Kll. was required to export double 
tiK V line of the import licence (which 
the\ never fulfilled). In 1984, RIL ap¬ 
plied tor registration of another contract 
lor the import ol equipment for balancing 
the existing plant and for expansion of 
the plant capacity. The application stated 
that “with the installation ol this machin¬ 
ery. oui capacity will be enhanced from 
10,000 tonnes to 25,125 tonnes per 
annum ol FFY. This amounts to a 
substantial expansion of our installed 
capacity.” 

Ilowevei, in the statutory returns 
filed witli the collector of central excise 
control, Reliance disclosed actual pro¬ 
duction figures of 2,038.21 tonnes in 
1982, l(i,123.051 tonnes in 1983, 
20,042. .580 tonnes in 1984, 23,7(34 ton¬ 
nes in 1985 and 30,007.(320 tonnes in 
198(3. Yet. RIL's licensed capacity was 
only 10.000 tonnes which was subse¬ 
quently reindorsed at 25,000 tonnes per 
annum. It has been calculatt'd that the 
“entire imported l*h"V plant capacity was 
more than 55.000 tonnes per annum” 
which IS “even more than double the 
declared capacity ”, charges the show 
cause notice. 

So far as s]/inniiig mai*hine lines are 
concerned, RIL was originally allowed to 
impon three spinning machine lines with 
32 positions, each having eight ends per 
position. Later, they were allowed to 
import a fourth spinning machine as part 
of the original setup. Subsequently, four 
spinning machine lines were permitted 
to be imported to achieve the reindorsed 
capacity. 3'!uis, Reliance had import 
sanctions for a total of eight spinning 
machine lines. However, the olficials of 
the customs intelligence unit who visited 
the Fatalganga plant lound 12 spuming 
machines with 32 positions, each having 
eight ends per position. The customs 
department estimated the value of these 
four extra machines at Rs 53.02 crores 
with a duty liability of Rs 45.3(^ crores. 

What is mystifying is how Reliance 
made the foreign exchange payments lor 
the extra capacity and equipment. 3'he 
answer, it is alleged, is to be found in the 
various agreements signed by Reliance 
with Du Font of the US. RIL signed 


thiee agreements. Under the “knowhow 
agreement", RIL agreed to pay Du Font 
SvJ.5,00.(M)0 lowar'ds the cost of iransler 
of patent rights and technical knowlu)>v. 
fhe “technical and engineering infornia 
lion agreement” stipulates that RIL 
would pay an expansion fee of 
.'^31,25,000 lor each additional 50 tonnes 
per dav or fraction ihereol of tlie capac¬ 
ity. It is reported to be a very complex 
agreement entailing a host of conditions 
and leaving room for a great dt‘al of 
manipulation, 'fhe third agreement on 
“equipment supplv” lays down that Du 
Font would supply the initial equipment 
for setting up a l(i,(K)()-tonne PF'Y plant. 


Reliance's polyester plant at Petalgenoe 

Husiness circles believe that at least 
some of the money could have been paid 
through these agreements! However, it 
IS understood that the FEKA (Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act) authorities 
are still investigating the manner in 
which the payments were made. 

If the government now decides- to 
impose the maximum penalty on Re¬ 
liance for importing the FFY plant m 
contention, and if Reliance wants to 
redeem its plant after paying all penal¬ 
ties, the amount could well be a stagger¬ 
ing Rs 700 crores! 

Olga T«llla/Oom6ax 
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For societies 
in the making, 
HDFC has eased 
the way for housing 
finance activity. 


society. Homes in harmony. 

Of people coming together, 
helping each pther. growing 
together ..f rom these linkages 
evolve needs unique to the society. The 
most immediate of which is housing its 
new entrants. Its new generations Of 
raising resources and channeling them 


into the building of homes. Of an 
institution capable of this mobilisation. 

In the creation of such an institution, 
developing countries look to 
established, successful structures. Like 
HDFC. In a short span of 8 years, HDFC 
has provided over Rs.600 crores in 
housing loans. Set up over 1 >/? lakh 
homes. And become one of the rare 
Institutions in Asia that has grappled 
with the enormous housing flnar'ice 
problems of developing countries. 
Successfully. And with It, has come 
recognition Several countries have 
called upon HDFC to help them 


set up housing finance Institutions, 
to meet their society's housing need. 

Yet. in perspective, oniy a fraction of 
Asia's housing need hos been met. 

HDFC has made a small beginning. 

Yet there is so much more to do. India 
staggers with people yet to be housed. 
A harnessing of every possible resource 
is needed to increase India's housing 
stock. Urgently. India's future has to be 
built brick by brick. House by Individual 
house. 

HDFC. Shaping India's housing finance 
industry. 
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CAN INDIA AFFORD 
THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR? 


M ust India’s short-changed citizenry continue to 
indefinitely forbear with gross incompetence in 
; the public sector? Evidence mounts that the public 
^ Sector’s conquest of the commanding heights of the 
Indian economy has been achieved at an inti»lerable 
cost to the nation. Yet another damning statistic lias 
recently emanated from the Planning Commission: the 
units under the department of public enterprises, which 
were mandated to generate internal resources of Rs 
2,158 crores during the Seventh Plan period, are now 
found to have generated only Rs 401 crores during tlie 
first three years of the plan. This means that either 
these units’ growth plans will be scythed or else the 
public will be asked to cough up the money for further 
doles and subsidies. 

So much for the contemporary track recrird of the 
running of existing units. The record of setting up new 
projects is equally bad. Official figures say that 264 
projects slated to cost Rs 42,935 crores will now cost 
Rs 64,448 crores! And it is a safe assumption that this 
is not the last figure that will be presented to the public. 

—^ The relative incompetence 

of the public sector sticks out 
like the proverbial sore 
thumb in ^the few core areas 
where it co-exists or com¬ 
petes (in the kx:)se sense) 
with private sector com¬ 
panies. In steel, capacity uti¬ 
lisation of the Steel Authority 
of India Ltd (SAIL) at 51 per 
cent is exactly half that of 
V , ^ Tata Steel's 102 per cent. 

SUJOY GUPTA Not surprisingly, in the nine- 
month period April- 
December of the current financial year, SAIL has 
posted a loss of 187 crores. Similarly, in aluminium, 

, ^ while Hindalco and Indal in the private sector have been 
tnaking profits notwithstanding unremunerative reten¬ 
tion prices. Bharat Aluminium Co. (Balco) is deeply in 
' the red. The capital cost of the Orissa Aluminium 
i^oject, slated to go on stream later this year, has 
doubled from Rs 1,242 crores to Rs 2,408 crores. 

: {Even if it produoes its full output of 218,000 tonnes of 
. iilpinimum annually, it is destined never to be able to 
v^drvice its capital. 

V \ We ate irrevocably moving from a high to an even 
4iMier-cost economy. Unless vox populi ushers in an 
bold decision-making in which the people’s real 
; are protected. 


WHITE COLLAR 



DIVIDENDS 


Autolito (India): (1;^/) 

pn> liUn bcisis. 

Bhadrachaiam I^^pl‘rl>oards: 

(\ 2. IV ) t< >r vo.ir 30 
Scptembt’i, lUHO, 

Blue Blends and Texluris- 
ing: 2^i*^ (20'>r) tor vtMr emli'rf 
30 September, 

BST; lot year endeil 30 
September, 1086. 
ChamundesWari Sugars: 
foi 1986. 

Eskayef: 21/'r for 1986. 


PRODUCTS 


Alco Marketing: l.eading 
manutaeturei ot elect roruc 
weigtnng scales, has clev'eloped 
two models based {)n loadctdl 
lechnologv with LCI). The nm 
roseaie model is iiiLended f<»r 
weighing precision items. 

Solar Busiforms: Has invested 
Rs 1,20 (Tr)res to manufacture 
3,840 lakh MICK chc-ques and 
960 lakh computer forms per 
annum at Solapur. Maharashtra. 


PROJECTS 


llnialkem rertilizers: Rs 

r>.2r>“Crore single superphos- 
phate (SSIO project to manufac¬ 
ture 66,000 uVines of SSR and 
28,060 tonnes ot sulphuric acid 
in Kaiscn, MR. 

Woo Yang Electronics (In¬ 
dia): Rs 1,84 crore project for 
manutarture of 38 million pieces 
p('r annum ot plastic and metal¬ 
lised film capiicitors at NOfDA, 
UR 


RESULTS 


Ahmedabud Electricity: Net, 

sales Rs 82.35 crores (Ks 73.28 
Cl ores) for year ended 30 
Si'pfembei, 1986 Gross profit 
Rs 6.58 crores (Rs 5.02 crores) 
and net profit Rs 3.22 crores (Rs 
1 81 crores). 

Gammon India: Turnover Rs 
105 .56 crores (Ks 9,3.2.5 crores) 
foi year ended 31 July, 1986. 
(iross profit Ks 11.69 crores (Rs 
8.25 crores) and net profit Rs 
4.63 crores (Rs 4.36 crores). 
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NAKED TENDERNESS 


V. S. NaipauVs The Enigma of Arrival is a personalised account of a 
writer*s evolution, with death as its central motif 


worlds he had created m his books, worlds he 
had known, then recreated and sanctified in his 
own mind, wen^ not permanent and. indeed, 
could vanish in a trice. 'I'Ik* death of Sati brouj^hl 
this home to him: “Every geneiation now was 
to take us fiiilher away from those sanctifies. 
But we remade the world tor ourselves: every 
generation does that, as we found when we 
came together foi ttie death ol tins sister and 
felt the need to honour and remember. It forced 
us to look upon derilti. It forced me to fat e the 
death 1 had been coiitemplatiiig at night, in my 
sleep: it fitted a real gi ici where melancholy had 
created a vacanev, as if to prepare me lor the 
moment. It shouted me hie and man as the 
mysterv, the true leligion of men. the gi'iet and 
the glory. And that uvis when, laced wath a real 
death, and with this new wonder about men, I 
laid aside my drafts and hc‘sitations and began to 
write very last about Jack and his garden." 

This book leallv dt'seives something like a 
4000 word review, it is so intense, so chock-full 
of various ideas and avenues of thought and 
deliberation. But as 1 have very little space left 
I’ll just talk ot two more aspects and leave it at 
that. First, the title. I'he name is taken from a 
painting by (iiorgio de Chirico of the same 
name: “1’he original painting was always a 
surprise. A classical scene, Mediterranean, 
ancient—Roman—or so I saw it. A wharf; in the 
background, beyond walks and gateways (like 
cut-outs), there is the top of the mast of an 
antique vessel: on an otlnuwise deserted street 
in the foreground there are two figures, both 
muffled, one perhaps the person who has 
arrived, the other perhaps a native ol the pKirt. 
The scene is of desolation and mystery: it 
speaks of the mystery of arrival: It spoke to 
me... “ So there we have it, the central theme of 
Naipaul’s wunterly lile -di.splaceiTWjnt, arrival, 
curiosity, and the pain of the writing itself. 

There is an almost overwhelming beauty and 
naked tendeme.ss about the book. It is just 
possible that Naipaul does not wish to stand 
before the world just yet as the person he has 
portrayed in the book—the rubbed raw tender¬ 
foot who through much patient effort, panic and 
failure developed into arguably the finest living j 
writer in English. 1 say this because The | 
Enif^na at Arrival is subtitled a 'novel’ rather like « 
Dylan 'fhomds' ficlionar autobiography; Portrait ‘ 
Of An Artist As A Yoirnfi Dog). In any case unfil 
Naipaul does write his autobiography, this book 
along w^ith Finding The Centre and A House For 
Mr Biswas must per force serve as a record of 
the writer’s life i 
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R eading V..S. Naipaul’s The Enigma of 
Arrival (Viking, .IT0.95) is like the slow 
savouring of an excellent whisky malt. The 
adverb 'slow’ in the previous sentence is 
important for this book cannot be breezed 
through, so overlaid and underpinned i.s it by the 
process of the writei’s development as a writer 
and individual, 'flie first chi\\){er Jack s Garden, 
lor instance, takes ri lot of reading—so pure and 
finely drawn, the narrative. On the surface it 
apiiears to be an almost never-ending descrip¬ 
tion of the little valley the author lived in near 
Salisbury, his neighbours, his landlord and so 
on. And while the Naipaul lyricism and perfectly 
organised sentences are very much in evidence 
It does tend to gel a bit heavy if one isn’t willing 
to per.severe. Hut it one does, the rewards are 
quite astounding. Naipaul. whose reputation as 
misanthrope and very private person is now 
part of legend, has opened up to a degree that 
would not. 1 think, have been possible except 
under a very special circumstance. 'I'he cir¬ 
cumstance, the author writes, which forced him 
to abandon several other novels, and write the 
book under review, was quite simply death: the 
bloody deaths that hu had discovered had taken 
plact‘ in his own is1:mk1 of 'rrinidad(where he had 
returned to write some journalism and a history 
of the place), the death of his sister, Sati, his 
own tear of death. As Naipaul writes: “I had 
thought tor years about a Ijook like 'The Enigma 
of Arnvai 'fhe Mediterranean fantasy that had 
come to me a day or so after I had arrived in the 
valley the story ot the traveller, the strange 
I lly, the spent life had been modified over the 
years. The lantasy and the ancient world setting 
had been clroppt'd. The stor\- had become more 
personal: niyjoiirnc>. the writer’s journey, the 
writer defined by his writing discoveries, his 
ways of seeing, rather than by his personal 
adventures, winter and man separating at the 
beginning of the journey and coming together in 
a second lile just before the end. 

“My tht'iiie, the narrative to carry it. my 
characteis tor some years I felt they were 
sitting on rny shoulder, waiting to declare 
themselves and to possess me. But it \vas only 
out of this new awareness of death that I began 
at last to write. Death was the motif: it had 
perhap*^ been the mt^lif all along. Death and the 
way ot handling it -that was the motif of the 
story...” Naipaul explains his theme in more 
detail towards the end of the book. He has just 
letuined to Trinidad tor the religious cere¬ 
monies attending the death of his sister, Sati. 
He talks about Ins realisation that the fantastic 
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Goa’s 

PERMISSIVE 

CARNIVAL 


In an attempt to promote tourism, 
the state government is 
encouraging people to "lose their 
morals", charges the Roman 
Catholic Church 


I t's carnival tune tn Goa again. Gorgeous gals 
dancing with gay abandon atop multi¬ 
coloured floats Masqueraders flghting mock 
battles on the streets armed with packets of face 
powder and water. Melodies to melt your heart. 
Kisses flying at the rate of a hundred a minute. 
Drinks to wash away your scruples. And drugs, 
too, in abundance. All the ingredients for three- 
I and-a-half days of riotous revelry by King Momo 
and his subjects. 

But, wait a minute. Didn't we hear that soon 
after King Momo’s permissive fun ‘n’ games in 
1985, cries of the carnival's critics arose, moving 
on to a deafening crescendo in March 1986. "It’s 
lewd, vulgar, a moral danger," claimed the 
cfcptractors. & loud were the protests that the 
government was forced to caU off the show last 
year. Despite the barrage of accusations, 
however, the menr-m^ers remain undaunted. 
**It’$ time to put aside your reservations and live 
it up, feel the carousers. "The domestic 
tourists ogle if we dance or kiss. For them, even 
a handshake with the opposite sex is taboo. Just 
because the tourists appear scandalised with our 
behaviour, should we ban kissing and dancing?” 
ijiieries Francisco Martins, an indignant partid- 

The carnival that has kicked up dust in recent 
years, oiigmated in Italy as a substitute 

of Saturnalia in horiour of 
SsftWiiplheesdofagricuftu^^ Observed in 


ON OTHER PAGES 


A ball of a time 

Pucca sah/bs recapture 
200 years of Ra) history 
in 20 days 



unrestrained merry-making that signals the re¬ 
newal of nature and the beginning of a new ye^. 
From Italy, the festival spread to France, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany and Austna. The carnival 
was introduced in India by the Portuguese to 
celebrate their victory over the local rajas. 
During the last years of Portuguese rule, the 
balls and fancy dress competitions were confined 
to the halls of clubs ‘Ml was only in 1964 when 
the first Maharashtrawddi Gomantak Party 
(MGP) government came to power that the 
carnival was revived and chief minister D. B. 
Bandokar himself participated in the merry¬ 
making, exchanging powder with those on the 
streets of Panjim." explains historian Carmo 
Azevedo. 

Soon annual parades to herald the entry of 
King Momo {(ireek god of satire and laughter) 
into Panjim on Sabado Gordo (Fat Saturday) 









The 

parades are 
undoubtedly 
more 

colourful but 
lasciviousness 
occupies 
centrestage 
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became a regular aEair. The government quickly 
realised the jamboree’s potential to attract 
crowds and began to sponsor it in a big way. 

With almost half a lakh of tounsts flocking to Goa 
to witness the spectacular event, the carnival 
now spells big money. Business houses finance 
floats m return for wide puUicity for their 
products. Recafls Martins, “ When I first put 
(out) my float in 1974, the costumes for the 
participants were gunny bags. I had mustered 
only 14 boys to represent my float, but we won 
the covet^ first prize. (His float has ba^d the 
first prize for aevep consecutive years. )To^y I 
have both gitlB and Boys participating in my floats 
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and the group strength has soared from 14 to 
250.” Behind Martins' success story are the big 
sponsors who enable him to ‘‘annuaUy spend 
about Rs 20,000 on my floats”. 

With the advent of the “commercial culture”, 
glamour has replaced tradition. People no longer 
play the violin or dance the Fugdi or the 
Corridinho. No one throws confetti or coloured 
water. There is no intermixing between the 
participants and the by-standers. The parades 
are undoubtedly more colourful and entertaining, 
but warmth and bonhomie seem to have taken a 
backseat. Instead, to add pep to the show, 
lasciviousness occupies centrestage. Confides a 
cleric, “The organisers drop drugs into the 
dnnks of unsuspecting youths to help them 
overcome their inhibitions. Girls came to me in 
tears after they realised what had been done. ” 

A few weeks before the carnival in 1983, 
anonymous pamphlets denouncing the f^te 
as immoral began to be circulated. These 
claimed that many of the participants “took 
liberties in dress and behaviour”. The Roman 
Catholic Church was believed to be beliind this 
propaganda, though Msgr Bishop Raul Gon¬ 
salves did not formally condemn the event. 
However, a statement was later issued by the 
Pastoral Council objecting to the image projected 
by the carnival and claiming that it jeopardised 
ethical values. An article in Renewal, a pastoral 
bulletin, also took exception to the way the 
pagan festival encouraged riotous feasting on the 
eve of the sacred season of Lent. Investigations 
by yet another Catholic magazine, On the Move, 
revealed; the number of abortions in Goa went 
up six to seven weeks after the carnival. This 
was attributed to the permissive atmosphere 
that prevails at the time of the celebration. 

Although the Roman Catholic Church avoided 
a direct confrontation with the government, 
fearing reprisals on a number of its institutions 
dependent on government aid, it asked the 
Goans to refrain from participating in the carnival 
in 1983. However, the government, in a bid to 
woo tourists, declared that the festival would be 
held on time, and even issued colourful 
brochures urging people to take part in the “gay 
fiesta”. Determined to supersede the authority 
of the Church, it sanctioned Rs 15,000 for the 
construction of King Momo’s float and exempted 
all festivities from entertainment tax in order to 
lure the locals. Despite ecclesiastical admoni¬ 
tions, 15 floats agreed to take part in the parade. 
Only seven, however, turned up on the final day. 
“The Church has won, ” said one member of the 
clergy gleefully. An embanassed government 
! resolved to retaliate and withdrew the priority 
ferry service afforded to the Bishop. 

The vei 7 next year—in 1984—the govern¬ 
ment took complete charge of the organisational 
aspects and appointed a Carnival and Shigmo 
(Holi> Festivis Committee comprising three 
ministers and four MLAs. That year the Church 
asked for moderation of the festivities. It also 
objected to the proclamation of King Memo's 
edict inspiring people to “make love and indulge 
in merry-making for three days” from the Panjtm 










Church square. Explains the secretary of the 
Diocesan Pastoral Council, “We objected to the 
use of the church premises primarily because the 
carnival was not a Catholic festival, and the use 
of the church premises only fortifies the belief 
that it is a Catholic festival. Secondly, the edict 
of King Momo amounts to letting loose one's 
morals, and using the church grounds to read the 
edict would create an impression that the edict 
was sanctioned by the Church." 

T hough the revellers now brand the Church 
as a “spoil-sport", it is the people who are 
now coming forward to oppose the carnival. 
When the Konkani Porjecho Avaz (KPA) 
threatened to boycott the function in 1986, the 
government was forced to call off the festivities. 
This year the KPA has asked all self-respecting 
Goans to have nothing to do with the official 
programme. The Goenchea Tomeatencho Avaz, 
an offshoot of the KPA, has threatened to 
boycott the carnival and even call for a "tourism 
bandh*' if necessary. It feels that the festival 
poses a tlireat to the morals of the youth and 
depicts Goan culture and lifestyle in a way that 
projects a cheap image of the state. 

It is not only political groups that have 
protested against the carnival, Bailancho vSaad, a 
newly fonned women’s group to “preserv e tlu* 
dignity of women", has objected to the fun fiesta 
on the grounds that it is carried on in a “most 
indecent and immoral manner, lowering the 
dignity of wt^men". The group feels that women 
are used as sex objects during the colourful 
parade to advertise the products of sponsors. 

Mqny among the locals say that the camival 
has led tourists to believe that Goa is a highly 
westernised societv where all women are flirts 
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and sex is for the asking. Besides, the tounsts 
who flock to Goa to participate in the fun ‘n’ frolic 
do not necessarily imply considerably higher 
earnings for the local folk. A large chunk of the 
revenue generated goes to the five star hotels. 
The local people are no longer willing to be 
“pleasure toys and entertainers" for the tourists. 

Faced with the criticism that the fete is merely 
“aping the West", this year the government has 
reserved special prizes for floats depicting (ioan 
culture. The government, in order to avoid all 
controversy, has decided to entrust the (ioa 
Travel and Tourism Club (G'rfC) with organis¬ 
ing the carnival, while retaining an advisory role 
for itself. 

The central government has sanctioned Rs 
5(),(KJ() for the carnival in an attempt to boost the 
tourism industry that has suffered setbacks 
during the last two seasons. “7'his is our last 
opportunity to save the carnival which is a major 
tounst attraction," says Francisco Branco, chair 
man of the Carnival and Shimgo Festivals 
Committee. Will condemnation by the Church 
and some members of the public spell the death 
Warrant for this musical extravaganza or will the 
efforts of the government transform wild aban¬ 
don to innocent gaiety? I*'* 
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A BALL OF A TIIVIE 

Thomas Cook, one of the oldest travel agencies in the 
world, recreates the grandeur of the Raj 


E ngland and her colonies were celeb¬ 
rating *‘the grand festival of the 
century’'. It was 16 Februai-y, 1887, and 
(iueen Victoria had been on the throne 
for 50 years. 'I'o mark the golden jubilee, 
colourful processions marched on the 
streets of Delhi, brightly lit-up ships 
transformed Bombay harbour into a 
fairyland and spectacular firework dis¬ 
plays broke the gloom of Calcutta nights. 

A century later the golden jubilee 
celebrations were recreated in India by 
I'liomas Cook, one of the oldest travel 
agencies in the world. Wealthy tourists 
from England could take a step back into 
time for £1,750. The privileged few 
enj(iyed a 20-day trip around India, 
which culminated in a grand Victorian 
ball at the Durbar Hall of the Hotel 
on 16 February. To commemorate the 
occasion, the Queen Mother was pre¬ 
sented with a china plate. 

'Vhe tamasha for the gora log was 
planned by a travel agency that has a 
long-established reputation for arranging 
entertaining tours to and from the col¬ 
onies of Britain. Besides making travel 
arrangements for Queen Victoria, the 
agency has also organised trips for 
eminent personages such as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Rudyard Ki¬ 
pling, A. Kaiser William, W.E. Glad¬ 
stone, President Ulysses Grant and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

It was Thomas Cook which made 
arrangements for Indian princes and 
their large retinues to travel to London 
to participate in the 50th anniversar>* 
festivities in 1887. The resourceful 
travel agents even organised a trip for a 
maharajah who insisted on going to 
Europe with an entourage of 200 ser¬ 
vants, 50 personal attendants, 33 tame 
tigers, 10 elephants, 1,(X)0 packing 
cases and a small howitzer. “A whole 
generation has passed by since that 
time, ” says Philip Davis, one of the four 
historians who accompanied the tourists 
on the recent spectacular trip to India, 
but Thomas Cook continues to chalk out 
interesting itineraries for its varied 
clients. The “reverse tour" that the 
agency arranged for tourists from Eng- 
1^ to India was “designed as the 
journey of a lifetime for anyone who 
wanted to celebrate the relationship 
between the two nations (India and 
England). The grand Victorian ball was 
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the last leg of the journey," explains 
Davis. 

The “last leg" proved to be the most 
colourful and entertaining, agre"" most of 
the sahibs and memsahibs. From early 
evening to well past midnight duche^^- 
ses, knights and squires—no kings oi 
queens, however—toasted, danced and 
reminisced about a day exactly a century 
ago. A gigantic portrait of Queen Victor¬ 
ia looked down on the distinguished 
gathering as the Presidential Band play¬ 
ed the Gold and Silver Waltz. Capar¬ 
isoned camels standing in single file 
outside the gate of the hotel and ramrod 
straight durwans brought a touch of the 



exotic to the ambient atmosphere. The 
select Indian guests—“gentlemen and 
ladies from India"—also turned up in 
traditional attire. As dukes and duches¬ 
ses in impeccable Victorian finery ming¬ 
led with bejewelled maharajahs and 
maharanis 2()th century informality was 
swamped by 19th century tradition. 
Casualness gave way to conventions. 

However, the costume ball was only a 
small fraction of the celebrations to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, informs Gita 
Choksi of I'homas Cook. The 20-day 
tour also included visits to the Raj relics 
constructed especially on the occasion of 
the golden jubilee. Hundreds of halls, 
museums, colleges and edifices were 
put up in 1887 and the trip down 
memory lane took the gora fog back to 
these monuments. For instance, a tradi¬ 
tional tea party was held at the Banga¬ 
lore Club, where the secretary produced 
evidence of an outstanding debt of Rs 14 
from a certain Lieutenant Winston Chur¬ 
chill. The good-humoured people of 
Bangalore quip, “We owe you (Chur¬ 
chill) a lot.” 

Then there was the banquet at the 
Sports Club founded by Lord William in 
Bombay, a trip to the Fort St George in 
Madras and a look at the adawlut 
buildings of Calcutta. Besides this, the 
tourists were treated to a display of 
traditional magic and were enthralled by 
snakecharmers in the Pink City of 
Jaipur. Another event was a royal ride^ 
on the barge in Udaipur. 

But the visitors unanimously declare 
that the “most fascinating journey in the 
world" was a trip by narrow-gauge train 
from Shirnla to Kall^. To accommodate 
^aU the members of the group, four 
^ special first-class coaches had to be 
added to the usual number. As the train 
climbed 4,000 feet into the Himalayas 
and chug-chugged its way through 107 
' tunnels, the exhilarated tourists felt the 
^ magic of the East. And as the imperial 
era came alive for the pucca sahibs and 
mems, India earned h^ a million dollars 
in foreign exchange, making the prog¬ 
ramme one of the most expensive tours 
arranged in India. Raj nostalgia, whether 
in the form of tours, movies or TV 
serials, seems to speU big budks for 
India. 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Thereb y HAN GS A TALE 

Nata Mullick ojfers to be West Bengal's hangman 


T he crime: murder of Debjani Banik 
at her home in Calcutta in 1982. The 
odprits; husband (Chandan) and father- 
in-law (Chandranath). The sentence: 

'To be hanged till death. ” This verdict 
plunged the Presidency Jail authorities 
into a quandary. They could not find a 
hangman to execute the two condemned 
prisoners lodged in the jail. No one in the 
state seemed to know ^e ropes. In 
desperation, the West Beng^ home 
department asked the Bihar inspector- 
general of prisons for an executioner. 

While the hunt was on, deliverance for 
the harried prison officials arrived in the 
form of a short, stocky man with a thatch 
of snow-white hair. Nata Mullick, the 
son of the government’s last official 
hangman Shibu Dom, had come to offer 
his services. A neighbour who knew 
Nata’s life history had spotted reports in 
the press about the government’s 
search for a hangman and told his friend 
about it. Mullick had immediately come 
forward. He queries indignantly: “How 
can the government ask another state 
for a hangman when Shibu Dorn’s son is 
alive?” 

With a glance at his sturdy hands, the 
50-year-old Mullick recounts that he 
comes from a family of hangmen. His 
grandfother, Mishiilal Dom, was the 
first to take up such an unusual profes¬ 
sion. His father continued in the same 
line and, as offici^ hangman of West 
Ben^, earned Rs 16 per month. \ 
Besides this, he was entitled to ^ 

Rs 250-300 per execution. It was 
Shibu Dom who hanged the fa*- 
mous revolutionary Surya Sen, 
or Masterda as he was widely 
known, during the days of the 
British R^j. “For a few 
days after this ‘job’ my 

father was downcast and 
would not eat. When I asked 
him the reason for his de¬ 
spondency, he replied that 
he had been tncked into 
hanging the great patriot. 

(Surya Sen became a legend 
in undivided Bengal for mas¬ 
ter-minding the Chittagong 
armoury raid.) The prison¬ 
er’s identity was revealed to 
my father after the hanging. 

Otherwise, he would have 
faced the British bullets 
rather than hang the hero, ’’ 


Mullick recalls. 

From his childhood Nata Mullick knew 
he would follow in his father’s footsteps. 
He learnt how to take care of the 
specially made thick lope with the metal 
ring that is adjusted to fit snugly into the 
base of the throat. He would caress the 
coils, wash them with Sunlight soap and 
massage ghee and bananas into the 
strands the day before an execution to 
make the “rassi smooth enough”. Mul¬ 
lick assisted Shibu Dom in implementing 
18 death sentences before the last 
execution at Dum Dum Jail in 1966. For 
their last assignment—hanging two 
brothers, Rama Shankar and Sudama 
Shankar, who had been convicted of 
murder—the father-son team received 
Rs700. 






'Fhough Mullick has never operated 
on his own, he is confident that he has 
mastered the skill of sending a person to 
death at the gallows. In fact, he onqe 
demonstrated his dexterity with the 
rope in Mrinal Sen's film, Mrigaya, in 
which he acted as a hangm^. He is glad 
that he will once again be given an 
opportunity to give criminals their just 
deserts. Does Mullick feel guilty about 
taking a man’s life? “Not at all. Just as a 
policeman sometimes has to kill in the 
course of his duty, 1 also have to punish 
the guilty. Besides, hanging a man might 
deter others from breal^g the law. ” 

The owner of a pork shop, Mullick has 
two teenaged sons who work in the 
Calcutta CoriX)ration as sw^eepers. Will 
they be assisting him at the Banik 
execution? “No, ” replies Mullick, “I will 
not force them to. It requires nerves of 
steel to kill a man, whether in the name 
of the law or not. The desire to serve 
the law-makers must come from the 
heart. Till now my sons have expressed 
no wish to become hangmen. ” The 
amount Mullick will receive for the Banik 
case has not yet been worked out, but 
the sum will not be less than Rs 4, (XX). 
Now that he is taking up his ancestral 
profession oncp again, Mullick would like 
to be paid a retainer by tne jail author¬ 
ities. “Negotiations are on and I hope 
that I will soon be on 
\ their payroll," he says. 

> 'I'he stout man who 

speaks in a baritone 
hardly fits one’s image 
of a hangman. His 
white mane, rich 
chuckle and straight¬ 
forward manner moke 
him a darker version 
of Santa Claus. Hut 
look into his eyes and 
you see a steely glint. 
Fortified by liquor and 
a meal of his choice 
(supplied by the jail 
authorities the night 
before the execution) 
this man can kill on the 
side of the law. P'or a 
long time he has not 
practised his skill. 

But, woe to the law¬ 
breakers, the Angel of 
Death is back. Ic* 
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Mrinal Gore (right) and her co-workera fasting and (Inset) President 
Zall Singh: land in demand 

did not turn out as expected. 
^ 119 ^promised land was in a 

I niL V IWUil non-development zone and 

OF THE belonged to the Nusli Wadia- 

MIDDLE-CLASS x 

1 nist. Neither Nilangekar- 

P resident Zail Sinjfh nor S. B. Chavan who 

has become tlie hero of succeeded Dada transferred 

Bombay's ix)st <)ffice work- the land to the development 
ers, compositors of Incimn zone, despite repeated re- 
Fxpivss, municipal workers minders, 

and a host ot other lower So, on 20 February, Mrin- 

middle-class households in a* Cn>re and her co-workers 

went on an indefinite 


> fast. 'fhe chief minister. 


however, was 


THE SAVIOUR 
OF THE 

MIDDLE-CLASS 

P resident Zail Sinjfh 

has becfime the hero of 
Bombay’s ix)st office work¬ 
ers, compositors of Indmn 
F\pivs.<, municipal workers 
and a host ot other lower 
middle-class households in 
Maliarashtra. 'fhe reason: 
his intervention in K^ttin)^ 
them plots o1 land promised 
by the Vasantdada ^^ivern- 
ment in 198,'k 

When the then chief minis¬ 
ter promised land to those 
who had formed coopera¬ 
tives. the stormy Janata lead¬ 
ers Mrinal Gore. P.B. 
Samant and Kamal Desai 
immediately banded toj<ether 
6,500 families looking for 
homes under the banner of 
the Nagri Niwara Parishad. 
Mrs Gore handed over a 
draft of Rs 55 lakhs to the 
CM, expecting speedy allot¬ 
ment of the land. But things 


adamant and refused to 
C(K)perale. As a last resort, 
George Fernandes and other 
Janata leaders called on Zail 
Singh at the Kaj Bhavan dur¬ 
ing his recent three-day visit 
to BombaV and apprised him 
of tlx' situation. When asked 
to intercede, the highest dig¬ 
nitary ()f the land spoke to 
Chiet Minister Chavan about 
the m<itler when they met at 
a function and, the next dav, 
Chavan was a changed man. 
'Fhe b,r>00 will soon get their 
homes and Mrii f iore broke 
her last on 24 February. 
When she and her colleagues 
went to the airport to thank 
the departing President, 
(jiani)i replied in his usual 
polite manner, “Yes, 1 saw ii 
in the morning’s papers. 1 am 
very happy. ’’ ■ 


CARVING A 
NAME FOR 
HIMSELF 

I t is not just Louis Malle, 
Counter Grass, Dominique 
LapieiTe and William Golding 
who succumb to the 
nnibiancc of fevensh intensi¬ 
ty generated by Calcutta, 
many Indians from other re¬ 
gions are also caught in its 
grip, 'fhe famous painter, 
M.h\ Husain, has often com¬ 
mented on the fascination 
Calcutta holds for him. So¬ 
man, a young sculptor from 
Kerala, had long dreamt of 
living in the fascinating met¬ 
ropolis. His wish came true 
when he received a Lalit Kala 
Akademi Research (irant 


Scholarship and was subse¬ 
quently awarded a fellowship 
as an “outstanding artist in 
the perfonning, the plastic 
and literary arts” by the un¬ 
ion ministry of human re¬ 
sources development. Mar¬ 
ried to a Bengali girl whom he 
met in Haroda while studying 
sculpture at the M.S. Uni¬ 
versity, Soman has been liv¬ 
ing in the city for the last 
three years and working with 
terracotta at the Keyatolla 
complex of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi. ■ 


NO CHILD'S PLAY 

A dab ol brown here, a 
touch of yellow there 
and finally, Papiya Bose 
steps ba k to run a critical 
eye over her creation. The 




Papiya Bose: a brush with fame 

fetching 15-year-oId is no 
ordinary dabbler. Her paint¬ 
ing on the African drought 
recently won her the gold at 
an International Child Art 
Competition, organised by 
the Child Art Club of Hyder¬ 
abad. 'fhe class IX student of 
Auxilium Convent, Calcutta, 
sure has a golden future. ■ 


A RINGING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

F rom August, com¬ 
munication between In¬ 
dia and the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates (UAE) will be fast and ^ 
easy via t, 964 km of under¬ 
water cable. The cable is 
being laid on the seabed with 
the help of a submarine at a 
depth ot 800-3,000 m. below 
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sea-level. The Rs KKJ-crore 
submarine cable telecom¬ 
munications project was in¬ 
itially suggested by M/s 
Standard Telephone and 
Cable Co. of UK. Hut it is 
being executed by Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam (VSN) 
Ltd, a govenirnent of India 
enterprise. So, next tune 
yog want to give that 
gorgeous Arab sheikli a link 
le, remember that the deep 
sea creatures will be eaves¬ 
dropping on your 
conversation. ■ 


STILL THE PM'S 
MAN 

H olenarasipur Yoga- 
narasimham Sharda 
Prasad is one of the 
favoured few who are here to 



iRaJIv Qandhi (right) and Gorbachov: friends in deed 


H.Y. Sharda Prasad: penpusher 
to pi'aaaman 

stay it seems, at least for 
another year. His one year 
extension as information 
adviser to Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi sets at rest the 
rumours in the capital. Dur¬ 
ing the past few weeks, 
many journalists had author¬ 
itatively noted that a panel of 
adyisers from among the 
ranks of the glitterati in the 
fourth estate was going to 
replace the 63-year-old 
quiet, affable Kannadiga who 
rbse from a sub-editor to one 
of the most powerful posi¬ 
tions in the country. M. Y. 
Sharda Prasad's greatest 
selling point is his credibility. 
The paparazzi ''believe" 
what he says. He never 
volunteers information but 
when he speaks he is very 
oonvindng, ■ , 


ITS A 
CULTURE¬ 
CONSCIOUS 
WORLD 

A nd now, the details of 
yet another culture 
blitz; the Festival of USSR 
in India and the Festival of 
India in the I >SSk which are 
to commence this year. 

They will be different 
from the earlier culturaf 
mclas in the UK, USA and 
France. For the first time, 
the honorary chairmen of 
their respe^'tive festivals are 
Gorbachov and Prime 
Minister Rsyiv Gandhi. 
The 3,500 Soviet partici¬ 
pants will visit 120 Indian 
cities and towns to present 
different aspects of Soviet 
culture. The now-veteran 


A Moolgapnkar 


Palkhivala: no 


Festival of India team will 
travel to 120 cities ol the 
Soviet Union. 

The hallmark of the Indian 
festival will be the 3 July 
inaugurati^i at the Kremlin. 
Never before has the citadel 
of Russian power lent itself 
to such an occasion. Part of 
the inaugural programme will 
also be held at the Leningrad 
Stadium to an audience of 
1,00,000.The Russian festiv¬ 
al will get underway in New 
Delhi on 1 November in the 
pr esence of both the honor¬ 
ary chairmen. ■ 

ONE FOR THE 
ROAD 

T hey are rolling out from 
assembly lines and hit¬ 
ting the road. Another land¬ 
mark has been achieved in 


India’s transport revolution 
with the launching ol Telco’s 
SIX-tonner series. Named 
Moolgaonkar- 
Palkhivala, after the 
narnt's of the chairman (S. M. 
Moolgaonkar) and vice- 
chairman (N. Palkliivala) of 
Telco, the trucks have been 
designed keeping in mind the 
feedback from the 3,000 
four-tonners that are on the 
road. Palkhivala stresses 
that the vehicle was "special¬ 
ly created" and not adapted 
from a foreign model. 

When asked by a reporier 
why I'elco is going to Honda, 
a younger company 4han Tel¬ 
co, for know-how, the un¬ 
daunted Moolgaonkar re¬ 
plied. "We have only diesel in 
our veins... But even if we are 
given the green signal for the 
Honda deal, it will be on the , 
basis of having a manufactur¬ 
ing base in India and not 


















IMPRESSIONS 


SHOBHAOf 


Humbug and hot air 


With a couple 
of notable 
exceptions, the 
Critics’ Club is 
crammed with 
smart-alecky 
amateurs 
churning out 
slick 

(sometimes, not 
even that) copy 
that rarely goes 
beyond 

standard cliches 
and 

over-worked 

jokes 


] ^•■he axe is ab- 

I out to fall. 

■ And the like- 
ly victims are those 
. people who make a 

' i living out of swing- 

ing it around—cn- 
tics. It would be 
too fanciful to state 
^ categorically that 

-A..' _“their days are 

numbered’' (no such luck), 
but considering the kind of 
flak coming their wdy in re¬ 
cent times, they’d better 
start thinkin’. They've had it 
far too easy over the years, 
they have, claim the critics of 
the critics. Sounding off on 
any and every subject, these 
self-opinionated creatures 
have made the most of their 
privileged positions and 
given little or nothing in re¬ 
turn. The old breed special¬ 
ised in ye olde English, pre¬ 
ferring to couch their re - 
views in ponderous prose— 
as antiquated as they were. 
Like grumpy spinster aunts, 
they equated their jobs with 
cribbing. And quibbling. 

Their dull, unreadable copy 
was full of obvscure quota¬ 
tions and lengthy references. 
At the end of the exercise, it 
was impossible to figure out 
just who or what was under 
review. They were replaced 
by the wisecrackers, who 
assumed that they’d been 
hired to provide the “humor¬ 
ous” (to them) touch. This 
lot specialised in contrived 
puns, silly alliterations, 
mixed metaphors and some 
downright idiotic similes. 

Then came the lightweights— 
attractive young women, 
who were hired for their 
decorative value. Why waste 
them by letting them hang 
around the office—let them 
run around and “review” 
anything and everything, 
from art exhibitions to 
theatre. Television created 
its own bunch of self-styled 
TV critics, who knew no¬ 
thing about the piedium and 


less about criticism. 

A young journalist friend 
has been given the onerous 
job of identifying and solicit¬ 
ing the services of the “best” 
cntics in the country for the 
still-to-be-lciunched news¬ 
paper he works for. Being an 
earnest sort of c hap who 
takes his responsibilities 
very seriously, he has been 
running around in circles 
trying to bag the best names 
around (as per the orders 
from the top). In the process 
he has had to encounter all- 
the Gas Bags in the busi¬ 
ness. Slightly disheartened 
by the experience, he tried 
to break out of the Big Name 
trap and fork out these col¬ 
umns to unknowns, who are 
specialists in their fields and 
eager to put pen to paper. 
During the course of a casual 
conversation, we talked ab¬ 
out the absence of qualifica¬ 
tions in the current crop of 
cntics. Combine that with 
irresponsibility —and what do 
you get—a lot of hot air. 

Since our opinion-makers are 
forever training their eyes on 
the West, surely, they 


^ i t 






couldn’t but have noticed that 
critics abroad write with au¬ 
thority mainly because they 
are well qualified to comment 
on their chosen topics. 

That’s what lends credibility 
to their reviews. You may 
not agree with their views, 
but it’s hard to fault their 
scholarship. 

Who do we have here? 
With a couple of notable ex¬ 
ceptions, the Cntics’ Club is 
crammed with smart-alecky 
amateurs churning out slick 
(some! smes, not even that) 
copy that rarely goes beyond 
standard clichds and over¬ 
worked jokes. To take them 
one at a time: 

Cinema: Most movie cri¬ 
tics specialise in a) displaying 
their oneupmanship b) show¬ 
ing off their cinema savvy. 
Most of them arrive at press 
shows with the attitude that 
they are doing everybody a 
favour by deigning to be 
there in the first place. After 
hogging greasy samosas and 
leaving a half-di unk Limca in 
the hands of the film’s publi¬ 
cist, they then gossip with 
the others, grab a few film 
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^ i^tiUs and push off to pen their 
superciKous “reviews”. The 
arty films are given a diffe¬ 
rent sort of treatment— 
those reviews are full of 
even-more-arty cross refer¬ 
ences to French/ Italian/ 
German/Brazilian films, par¬ 
ticularly those with a “heavy” 
leftist message. Words like 
auteur and oeuvre are com¬ 
pulsory to prove your intel¬ 
lectual credentials. 

Theatre; The regional 
theatre critics take their jobs 
a little more seriously than 
those who review English 
theatre (what there is of it). 
The main attraction here is 
the lure of free tickets and 
adulatory treatment. With 
tickets for those transplanted 
Broadway/West Elnd music¬ 
als running into a hundred 
bucks or more, these critics 
make the most of their 
moo^t evening. Often, ex¬ 
actresses or those on the 
fnnges of theatre, turn over¬ 
night critics and use the col¬ 
umns to praise their pals or 
settle scores with old flames 
who have switched their 
affections. Cinema and 
theatre critics also make it to 
cast parties, premieres and 
other glamorous functions, 
where eager producers, 
directors and actors fall all 
over them hoping for a 
favourable mention. 


TV: This is a five-year 
phenomenon. Anybody who 
can string a few readable 
sentences together and has 
the time and patience to sit 
through a few Doordarshan 
offerings, can turn into a TV 
critic. Often, it’s not even 
necessary to watch program¬ 
mes that are butchered in 
print—you can take your 
neighboursVrelatives’/fi'iends’ 
word for it. The perks 
here are pretty limited, un¬ 
less you count the few TV 
interviews that tossed 
your way since you’re an 
“expert” 

Music and Dance: Often 
the two overlap. In the good 
old days, solemn little south 
Indian men, writing antiqu¬ 
ated Victorian hmglish, would 
write solemn, little reviews 
about a Bharatnatyam recital 
using cute descriptions for 
the dancer’s eloquent abhi- 
naya or her scintillating 
nntya. Hindustani classical 
music would be similarly re¬ 
viewed. At major festivals, 
these critics would occupy 
seats of honour and be 
escorted backstage where 
doe-eyed dancers would fall 
at their feet aud seek their 
blessings. Today, the scene 
has changed with the arrival 
of equally one-eyed female 
critics who comment on 
more than just the dancer’s 


footwork. Plus, dancers 
themselves (and^i few musi¬ 
cians) have taken to provid¬ 
ing erudite commentaries on 
their performances—next, 
you'll have them writing their 
own critiques—like our 
cricketers. 

Sports: Ravi Shastri re¬ 
cently wrote of a prolific 
sports writer as a “joker”. 
Most newspapers and maga¬ 
zines invite ex-players to 
write on the game. Which is 
fine—at least they know 
what they are talking about. 
Now that there's big money 
backing most spectator 
sports, the market is flooded 
with eager-beavers only loo 
willing to yak-yak about the 
game and their rivals... for a 
price, of course. 

Food and Restaurants; 
More often than not, these 
are people out to cadge a 
free meal from five-star 
hotels. They don’t know too 
much about food, and even 
less about writing. They arc 
happy enough to reproduce 
an obliging chefs recipes and 
to generally describe the du¬ 
bious ambience of the res¬ 
taurant. Recently there was 
an absurd wnte-up on a new¬ 
ly-opened restaurant, which 
claimed that a meal for two 
could cost upto Ks 10, ()()(). 
Sure. If we two people could 
possibly survive it after two 
bf)ttles of champagne, two 
bottles of vintage wine, with 
foie gras, caviar, truffles and 
ten other imported courses! 
Most of the food critics 
spend their time cultivating 
the hotel crowd in the hope 
of eating the sort of meals 
they couldn’t afford to pay for 
themselves. 

Travel: This is another 
heavily flavoured area for 
people keen on free junkets. 
Have pen, will travel. Just 
the thought of hitting exotic 
resorts on someone else's 
money, is enough to send 
them scampering to PROs of 
hotel chains and state gov¬ 
ernments. I'heir “assess¬ 
ments” of the places they’ve 
been to rarely go beyond 
publicity hand-out material. 

Books: Literary criticism 
in India is nothing more than 
a book jacket rehash. Very 
few people assigned to it 




bother to read more than the 
flaps and what follows is 
reams and reams of convo¬ 
luted prose Here again, 
there are “specialists” who 
have built up impressive per¬ 
sonal libraries from gratis 
review books. And these 
people confidently take on 
any subject, from history to 
anthropology, such is their 
range! 

Media: A comparatively 
new territory, journalists 
commenting on other jour¬ 
nalists tread on tncky 
grdbnd. “Media-watchers” 
as they are dubbed, concen¬ 
trate on pointing out media 
trends, rarely danng to stick 
their necks out to express a 
definite opinion. I'he occa¬ 
sional sniping and savaging 
that does take place is gener¬ 
ally of the “vendetta” varie¬ 
ty, petty, vicious and point¬ 
less. Hut necessary, one is 
supposed to believe, in the 
interests of “healthy” jour¬ 
nalism. 

Politics: (ienuine critics of 
the system rarely peddle 
their views through popular 
columns. I'hose who do, pick 
their publications with care. 
By and large, political com¬ 
ment is prejudiced, arbitrary 
and what’s worse—badl^ 
written. Pompous, egotistic¬ 
al rantings full of bluster and 
little else, are paraded as 
“considered views”. And a 
murky atmosphere is made 
murkier by stooges who are 
willing 10 switch stands for 
the price of a prized govern¬ 
ment assignment. 

Art: Now this is really 
dicey. Learned connoisseurs 
of old are too sozzled to 
write a straight line. New 
people on the scene are so 
unlettered, they can barely 
tell a Bikash Bhattacharya 
from a Bendre but they con¬ 
tinue to chum out obscure 
copy with phrases. Recently, 
a female art critic went on 
and on about the “bio- 
morphic” appeal of some¬ 
one’s work. Wot dat?? 

Needless to say that there 
are critics and critics. It boils 
down to a question of stan¬ 
dards. The lot we currently 
have are happy to be hurd¬ 
lers. What we need are pole- 
vaulters.K 





Ixrisiiiu & 1 Jfcst\ie 


KMAASBAAT 


G one art the prim and 
propt r djys when well- 
brought Lij) ladies swooned 
on hearing the mildest of 
four do tier words. In fact, 
womt'n have come a long 
wav since then. Now, it’s the 
tun) of the macho guy to 
blush, when subjected to the 
choicest expletives from the 
female tongue. Didn't the 
usually sedate Anil Kapoor 
nish away from the sets, red 
with embarrassment, when 
confronted by an aggressive 
Amnta Singh and her out- 
pounngs? Amnta, by the 
way, is carrying it a bit too 
far. The moment she heard 
that Mahesh Bhatt had been 
referring to Meenakshi 
Seshadri as the best-behaved 
and most-cooperative ac¬ 
tress around, Amnta 
pounced on the director. She 
held Bhatt by his shirt-collar 
and let off a string of bad 
words to everybody's dis¬ 
comfiture. Well, if the strains 
of her recent estrangement 
with Ravi Shastri are so tell¬ 
ing on her nerves she could 
cool It off by other means, 
couldn’t she? On second 
thoughts, abusing seems to 
be the current fad in the film 
circle. One should sit next to 
Dimple Kapadia between the 
takes, if oiily to pick up the 
latest in four-letters. 
Whenever she muffs up a 
shot and is in a foul mood, 
nothing but swear'-and curses 
can be heard Irom her. But, 
while Dimple’s ejaculations 
are in English, Farha’s flow 
of desi invective is amazing. 
It’s no less colourful than the 
slum dialect. Says Panuja, 
one of the earbesl shockers 
of the Indian screen, “It only 
shows the breeding of these 
girls. We also had women in 
our times who used to abuse 
people but they never did it 
so blatantly and so 
shamelessly." 


spree? Isn't he the same man 
who once said he was giving 
up films for good and then 
after he won the elections he 
said he could not give up 
films for good and that he 
would just do one purposeful 
film in a year. The same man 
has now signed seven or 

eight films in just _ 

under three 

Acc* 

ordmg to rival 

who 

to go 

unnamed, f 


Amitabh is even acting in the 
films of Manmohan Desai and 
FVakash Mehra, with whom 
he had said he would never 
work again. He has also 
given the nod to A. Poor- 
nachandra Rao, Subhash 
Ghai, Rahul Rawail, Ketan 
Desai and Tinnu Anand. Sig¬ 
nificant, isn’t it? 


Q uote of the 
week: “I 
I am not interes- 
I ted in all the 
I cut-throat 
I competition. 

I am not inter¬ 
ested in who 
I have replaced 
and whether 
1 am 


C' 
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VInod Khanna: out of intriguaa 

giving sleepless nights to 
people ( r not, 1 am not 
interested in who is having 
an affair with whom. I am not 
interested in politics. All I am 
interested in is forgetting 
those eight terrible years and 
making up lor all the precious 
tune lost"—Vinod Khanna. 


W as It right of 1 )ivya 

Rana to ditch lover-boy 
Kajiv Kapoor in this fashion? 
Especially since every little 
thing seems to be turning 
against the lunionnost of Ra- 
Iji’s sons at present. Laid up 
in bed with a broken leg and 
without a single film in his 
hand, it was a bitter blow for 
Kajiv when, instead of 
lorwarding the com 
fort mg arm, Di vya 
stomped off 


D espite his nonchalant 
air, the mighty Amitabh 
BachchM seems to be get¬ 
ting the jitters from Vinod 
Khanna’s re-invasion of the 
silver screen. “If not," com¬ 
ment the film pundits, “why 
has he gone on a signing 


Dlmplu Kapadia: four-lattar lingo 
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CHITRM.OGAM 


S O thats* Farha. A woman 
who drink« like a fish 
and smokes like a chimney, 
and is refreshingly brazen 
about it all. When you ask a 
straight question you’ll get a 
straight answer from her. 
Consider wliat happened a 
few days back, A newsmon¬ 
ger went up to the actress 
and impudently asked her 
whether she was a philander¬ 
er. Pat came the answer: “1 
do not have a roving eye but 
yes, 1 do have a man. ” It was 
wise of the questioner to 
refrain himself after that rep¬ 
ly, otherwise the guy might 
have got a taste of Farah’s 
karate chops. 


A lot of excitement is 
being generated over 
D.V.N. l^ju’s Telu^i film 
MandaladesudUy which is a 
spoof on the NTR adminis- 





Kota Silnivaaa Rao in 
Mandaladewdu : NTR all the 
way 

tration. Actually it's more or 
less a Congress(I) presenta¬ 
tion. Producer Krishna, 
du’ector Prabhakara Rao and 
the members of the cast are 
all supporters of Congres- 
s(I). Kota Srinivasa Rao and 
Jamuna are paired off as NTR 
and Bhanumathi. With the 
movie being released in the 
theatres just at the time of 
the ztUa panshad elections, a 
bt of people are raising their 
eyeteows. 


I t was a close shave for 
Jayaprada. On the way to 
Pondcherry some weeks 



Jayaprada: travel travails 

back, she and her family had 
lo undergo unforeseen cala¬ 
mities. Jayaprada, with her 
two brothers and hubby Sri- 
kanth Nahata set off by car 
late in the evening. They 
expected to reach Pon¬ 
dicherry at about 11.00 pm, 
to get some rest before 
shooting commenced the 
next day. But the journey 
turned out lo be an unwel¬ 
come adventure. All the 
tyres of their car were punc¬ 
tured on the way, and it 
being a particularly lonely 
spot Jayaprada had visions of 
highwaymen waylaying and 
robbing then|- However, tlie 
harrowing experience came 
to an end by the early hours 
of dawn but it was broad 
daylight when they reached 
their destination. 

Jayaprada is yet to 
get over the / 

nightmare. / 

Silk Smiths: It's a 
lovey-dovsy world ^ 



TPilIk of superstitions and 
I there's few who can beat 
Illayaraja, Everyday, before 
he sets olt lor work, a pump¬ 
kin is broken lo keep off the 
evil d/ist/. After this ntual is 
over Illayaraja walks a few 
steps in the eastern direc¬ 
tion. Does this daily rigmar¬ 
ole help him to get closer to 
success? 'I'here’s only a 
blissful smile in reply. 

■ 

R omance is in the air. It's 
Silk Smitha n()^^^ The 
man in her life is the bearded 
Radhakrishna. They are al¬ 
ways together— whether on 


the locales or at public func¬ 
tions. Like the proverbial 
lovebird, our goddess of 
cKiniph IS often seen cuddling 
up to her boyfriend and 
whispering sweet nothings in 
his ear. Already the bells 
have started ringing in the 
distance. Lucky Radhakrish- 
na! 1'hat's about all one can 
mutter. 


R ecently, Raj Kumar con¬ 
fessed to some of his 
close friends that he would 
never enter politics, in fact, 
he said, he has developed a 
kind of prejudice against it. 
But then following the usual 
trend set by filmstar-tu¬ 
rned- politicians, tliis 
■*, declaration could just 
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W here IS Anooradha 

PateH Except forcom- 
mercwls, where she is eter- 




nally c onibuiK her hair and 
makinp: tea, Anooradha 
seems to have taken a 
permanent leave from the 
world of television, llie 
bt^auUful granddaughter of 
Ashok Kumar is not viewed 
much on the silver screen 
either Since those sizzhng 
scenes in Utsav, which was a 
bad let-down in the box- 
office by the way, there has 
been nothing remarkable in 
Anooradha's career Chhapte 
Chhapte, where she acted 
opposite Kanwaljeet, crash- 
landed. ITie potential she 
showed in Yash Chopra’s 



Anooivdlui Pulal! rafsappMMrsncM 


yawned through the episodes 
and for once, even the most 
ardent fans of the director 
had to keep mum. 



darahandons. In its official 


"'bad influence” on the young 
TV-watchers. But what ab¬ 
out the contraceptive ads 
which are beam^ regularly 
much to the bewilderment of 
the tiny viewers and the 
embarrassment of their pa¬ 
rents? How come the ”con- 
cmied” authorities adopt a 



Khazana is yet to be realised. 
There’s no further news on 
her next serial Chitralekha, 
The ‘specidl’ woman seems 
to be dogged by ill luck 


M rinal Sen’s Kabhi Door 
KabhiPaas iac, the 
*tossing-tn-bed” senes) en¬ 
ded with a whimper. So did 
Amd Palekar’s Naqab. Anil 
Chatteijee’s one-man show 
just faded into insiffnificance. 
In fact, a large sectian of 
home viewers were kept 
wondering whether Naqab 
had been telecast by mis¬ 
take. Regarding Mrinal Sen's 
serial it had proved to be a 
damp squib all through* Sen, 
being a venerated name in 
fibndrcles, had aroused a k>t 


n 


of expectations which he 
could not fulfiL People just 


circular to advertising agen¬ 
cies stnet instructions have 
been issued, which prohibit 
'‘winking” by the attractive 
models in the ad films shown 
on the telly. TheMandi 
House bosses are afiraid that 
winking might exercise a 


shut-eye poliev on this sub¬ 
ject? 


^y|#atching funster 
WW Mehmood in the re¬ 
cently telecast Manpasand 
reminded one of Nukkad's 



'Khopdi'. It seemed as if 
Sameerbhai Kakkar had pat-' 
terned hfa diakigue delivery, 
Ms mannerisms and style of 
speech (slur and alD on the 
veteran Mehmood. Orwasit 
just an incredible coind- 
danoe? 


M s Sophistication alias 
Uma Bannei}ee is all 
set to make her comeback on 
telly, in the new serial 
Chehre which is her hoipe 
production. Surprisingly, un¬ 
like Manju Smgh, who loves 
facing the camera, Uma will 
stick steadfastly to her be- 
hmd-the-camera role. Com¬ 
poser Said Chowdhury is in 
charge of music as well as 
the direction of Chehre, 
which will be extensively 
shot in the Andamans. 


11 that excitement oviX 
#%the telecast of late niid^t 
Saturday movies has given 
way to disappointment and 
irritation. Ater sending their 
children to bed, when iie 
parents settled down in front 
of their TV sets to savour 
the hot, hot scenes from 
Siddhartha, they found to 
their dismay that the censors 
have been working overtime. 

It seemed that Doordarshan 
authorities were more wor¬ 
ried about Simi’s chastity 
than the actress herself and 
were bent on giving her a coy 
image. They went about 
their task assiduously, cut¬ 
ting out the near-nude and 
the love-making scenes of 
the sensuous ‘Kamala'— 
even the mere hint of a kiss 
was not spared. So, Simi 
appeared to the vie wers in d 
modesty and purity aoA 
the telly watchers went to 
bed “morally chastened” 

Now, Doordarshan has proc¬ 
laimed that instead of one, 
two‘adults onl/movies am 
going to be telecast every 
week begmning in AprO. 
Needless to say, the “good” 
news has fallen rather flat as 
farastheviewersamoon- 
oemed. What is the point of 
showing such movies, vriwo 
the scenes of adult inteceat i 

am dmtkaly dipped ofi? 
F.Ch altmya _ j 
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ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

The week is not going to be 
very eventful for you but 
there is a possibility of a short 
journey towards the end of 
the week. Financially you will be well off 
The homefront will be peaceful but your 
children might fall sick. This is a good time 
for love affairs provided it does nor interfere 
with your work. Professionals must choose 
their words carefully 
Good dates: 12, 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3, i and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July—20 August) A lot 

of good luck for you. It there 
IS an important work, do it 
now The stars are favourable 
for launching new ventures 
You will make new friends who will help 
you. Those who are looking tor |obs may 
' find one. The domestic front may not 
remain quite peaceful be careful about 
your health A love affair might cause some 
problems A journey is in the offing 
Good dates: 9, 12 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South east 
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SAGIHARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) This is not a 
good week for you. There are 
chances that you will suffer 
some financial losses Your 
superiors may oppose you when you try to 
carry out your plans. You will also have a lot 
of problems at home You might have a 
very bad experience with someone of the 
opposite sex especially it he or she is older 
than you Avoid legal wrangles 
Good dates: 8 , 9 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



TAURUS: (21 April—20 May) I 

The financial prospects look 
bright for you You must 
avoid all kinds of specula¬ 
tions especially in business 
affairs. Lawsuits might cause you some 
anxiety and you will have to seek the 
advice of elders. You might change your 
job or residence soon. There is a possibility 
of a new friendship especially with some¬ 
one of the opposite sex. Your enemies will 
try to harm you. Politicians will make a 
breakthrough 

Good dotes: 9. 11 and 13 

Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 



VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) Not a good week 
Professionals and business¬ 
men will face stiff competition 
from others Your own 
friends and relatives might try to deceive 
you Those who are employed will be 
misunderstood by colleagues There will 
be numerous problems at home But you 
will manage youi financial affairs extremely 
well Do not antagonise your elders, it 
would only add to your problems Play it 
cool till the stars turn favourable 
Good dates: id, 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 



CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) The week is parti- 
cularly favourable lor 
businessmen and profes¬ 
sionals Creative artists and 
sportsmen will make great strides Invest¬ 
ments made during this period will fetch 
rich dividends For politicians, tins is not a 
good phase There will be some tension on 
the domestic front for all of you. Those who 
are in love should get over their misunder¬ 
standings now A brief journev is in the 
offing 

Good dates: to, 11 and 12 

Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 7 
Favourabte directibn: North east 



QEMINt (21 May—20 June) Fur 

you it will be a week of mixed 
fortunes. Promotions are in 
the offing for government 
servants Your health will 
give you some trouble. You will come in 
contact with a lot of influential people and 
ydur social activities will keep you busy 
You are advised to control your temper and 
keep a level head. A rewarding week for 
artists and intellectuals. Those who are 
already in love must plan out their future 
Good dates: 12. 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourabie direction: South-west 


LiBRA (21 September—20 
October) Those who are 
above 47 should be careful 
about their health Business¬ 
men and professionals wiP 
do well. A lucky week for students as well; 
those of you who have appeared for 
competitive examinations will come out 
with flying colours. If you have children 
they will be a cause for anxiety The time is 
not suitable for matrimonial correspond¬ 
ence 

Good dates: 8, 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 ad 4 
Favourabie direction: North-west 



^^n^AQUARiUS (21 January—20 
February) A difficult week lies 
ahead of you You might 
make some excellent plans 
in the course of the week but 
you can only execute them later There will 
be a lot of people who will try to humiliate 
you So be on your guard. You must not 
take any important decision until next 
week Do not neglect your diet and avoid 
spicy food If you are employed in the 
public sector you might get a orornotion 

Good dates: 8, 12 and 13 

Lucky numbers; 1, 5 and 6 
Favourabie direction: Soutlr 


CANCER (21 June—20 Juiy) 

During this period your per- 
formance will improve steadi¬ 
ly on all fronts, after an initial 
setback. Let your intuitions 
^ your guide. The domestic front will 
remain calm and your children will be a 
source of joy for you. You are advised tc 
take care of your health. You may inherit 
some wealth. Act according to your hun- 
^es especially in love affairs. There is a 
Pleasant surprise for you this week. 

Boad datn: 8, 10 and 12 
Latky nHfflban; i, 2 and 6 
Fmtinbla diraetton: North 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) If you have 
thought about getting mar- 
ried, the time is just right for 
it. Financial prospects are 
very bright. Some of you might gam from 
unexpected sources Professionals and 
businessmen will progress steadily 
Sportsmen will do exceedingly well. This is 
the ideal time to solve legal problems. You 
will be united with a long lost friend. Be 
careful about your diet 
Good dates: 9, 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 1 . 2 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 


PISCES: (21 February—20 
March) You must go ahead 
with your plans and not hesi- 
L* fate to take bold decisions. A 

very good week for 
businessmen New investments will yield 
rich dividends. Do not let your work pile up. 
The stars are favourable for romance. 
Profjerty disputes will be solved amicably. 
Sorneone close to you might deceive you. 
So better be careful. The domestic front will 
be calm but avoid arguments 
Good datos; 9, 11 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 4, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 



Star Partners: Aquarlus^Taunis 

The Aquarian man’s aversion to discipline and punctuality will not be liked by tf»e Taurean girl. She will either have to get used to It 
or live with him in spite of it. She will also not like his obsession with the problems of social evils. Sex is among the least of his 
priorities though he recognises the need for it. The two will be strange bedfellows. 
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INDIA 


BARODA I he police had to 
intervene lu restore order in 
the town hall here when the 
crowd het amc restive after a 
singer who was supposed to 
fly, as the programme prom¬ 
ised. failed to take off. 
Advertisements for the show 
claimed that the female sin¬ 
ger would fly over the stage 
and the audience “without 
wings" while singing a song, 
'fhe police now say that the 
special effects equipment 


■f' 


'A 






that was to assist the singer 
to perform the trick broke 
down. I'he crowd became re¬ 
stless as all attempts to 
help the performer to fly 
failed to produce any result. 
The police on patrol duty 
nearby rushed to the scene 
to restore order. They in 
fact cleared the auditorium, 
forcing the programme to 
“crash land" abruptly .—The 
Evening News of India (D.N. 
Raj an ) 


CHAN1)U;ARH- More than 
75 voters whose addresses 
have simply been given as., 
“cremation ground", form 
part of over 10,000 alleged 
bogus voters registered in 
the Rohtak Town Assembly 
constituency. The bogus vo¬ 
ters, it is said, were detected 
by BJP party workers during 
a door-to-door campaign— 
The Tribune (R. P. Chaddah, 
Chandigarh) 


COCHIN: Frog-trappers in 
Kerala today held a novel 
demonstration in the city 
wearing garlands of live frog 
to press their demands, 


which include lifting of the 
ban on frog legs export. The 
other demands are suspen¬ 
sion of the system of licences 
for frog trapping, retention of 
frog legs in the list of sea 
food, recognition of frog 
trappers as fishermen and 
the export of frog legs by the 
government directly or 
through exporting com¬ 
panies.— The Telegraph 
(P.V. Sheshadn) 


SHAHJAHANPUR: A per¬ 
son accused of murdenng a 
Congress(l) leader sur 
render ed in the court in a 
most dramatic way. He en¬ 
tered the court ol the chief 
judicial magistrate, wearing a 
burqa, jampar. ladies chap- 
pals and bangles. He wanted 
to evade the policemen who 
were looking for him to 
arrest him. — The Nonheiv 
India Patnka (Rajneesh 
Batra) 

■ 

PUNE About 50 girl students 
of the local SNDl' college 
armed with nail-cutters 
walked into an adjoining 
slum. Their purpose: to 
“tnm" the children and 
launch a drive to create 


health awareness, 'fhe stu¬ 
dent squad along with a batch 
of medical volunteers, led by 
the college principal de¬ 
scended on the hutment. 
They went from door to door 





m 
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cutting nails of children under 
five years, 'fhe parents of 
these children were of 
course taken aback by this 
missionary act. — The Hin¬ 
dustan Times {OA\ Bajaj) 


NEW DELHI: The 
organisers of the 39lh World 
Table Tennis Championships 
issued duty passes to all the 
SAI and other staff attached 


FOR THE RECORD_ 

Doontorshan: Hm bcNMn 

T he commercials boom on Doordarshan in 1966 sent 
the advertising revenue shooting up to the RslOO 
crore mark. According to a study by the Operations 
Research Group (QRG) this sum will be doubled in 1987. 
Compared to adveitisement turnovers of less than a crore 
ten years ago and merely Rs 15.69 crores five years ago, 
the smad screen seems to have become a money-spinner 
in recertt times. According to the ORQ,;Doordarshan will 
continue to scoop up the greenbadlds despite the steep 
Increase in advertisement rates from March. The revised 
cost of a commercial spot in the Su^sr *A' category is Rs 
70,000 for teh seconds against the previous rate of Rs 
40,000. The sponsorship fee for a programme produced by 
Doordarshan has also been hiked from Rs t.Siakhstofts 
2.5 lakhs. Telecasting rates tor foreign sponsored prog** 
rammes have been similarly raieed from Rs 70,000 for a 
half-hour programme to Rs 1.5 lakhs. 

More than a quarter of the ads on TV promote toiletries, 
cosmetics and textiles. In fact, as much as 90 crores of 
Ooordarshan's advertisement earnings come froiri the 
toiletries sector. Consumer durabfes and service sector 
ads now constitute one-third of the commerdeis. Ooordar- 
Shan owes its prosperity mainly to a handful of big 
edvertieers such as Coigatb-Palrnotlve. Hindustan Lever, 
Brooke Bond, Hindustan Cocoa. Godid, Ponds' India, 
Food Speciatftles Ltd and Balaf. Each of these giants 
spends Rs 20 lakhs a month or more on TV epote. 


to the venue except for onb 
person—^the chowiddarwho 
was supposed to open all the 
rooms of the complex on die 
morning of 18 February. Not 
surprisingly, the “man widi 
the keys" was stranded at 
one of the entry points, in 
the morning while the 
officials concerned panicked 
outside their locked rooms. 
Order was restored when ' 
the watchman was allowed in 
after someone rushed a duty 
card for him at the 
gate .—The Hindustan Times 
O.N. Talukdar) 


NEW DELHI: The Ranji 
Trophy match between 
Haryana and Services 
started 15 minutes late be¬ 
cause the two umpires were 
taken tor a ride by a three- 
wheeler driver. Umpires 
S.M. BasuandS. Baneijee 
got into an auto-rikshaw at 
Dhaulu Kuan and instructed 
the driver to take them to 
the Air Force ground at 
Palam, saying that a particu¬ 
lar Hanuman temple was the 
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landmark. The driver pro¬ 
ceeded to the Hanuman tem¬ 
ple at Baba Kharak Singh 
l/^g. Being strar^ers to the 
city, the two umpires real¬ 
ised that they were at the 
wrong temple emty when 
they reached Connaught 
Place. By the time they could 
reach the ground it was past 
the scheduled starting tope 
of 10 am. The delay was 
madeig) bycuttmginfodie 
lunch and tea breaks^— 
Times Ofbidia (Rqjesh - 
Saha ) 


SUNUAVa-^MlUMlhi « 




The womens world championship, played 
father anonymously alongside the men’s, 
proved a great anti climax The 2b-y€ar-old 
champion Maia Chiburdanidze overpowered 
her Soviet challenger with an inevitability that 
was quite soporific In retrospect, a match 
against Szusza Polgar of Hungary or Pia 
Cramling ol Sweden would have been much 
more interesting 

Chiburdanidze's supicmacy was most 
apparent m the endgame, an area where 
women’s chess is notoriously lacking 
White' N Chiburdanidze Black i 
Akhmilovskaya Queen’s Indian Defence 5th 
match game, Sofia 1986 


Akhmitov* 

skaya 

(Black) 


Chibur 
danidze 
(White) 
to move 
QxB 

15 Q-Q4 16 QxQ NxN4 

17 BxN RxQ 18 KR-Ql P-K4 

Black has nearly but not quite equalised She 
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13 BxN N^T(S 14 BxB 


still na‘> to neutralise Wtiite’s queenside 
spatial advantage 


1 P-Q4 N-KB3 
3 P*^KN3 P 0N3 
5 0-0 & K2 

7 N-B3 N-K5 
9 P-<?5 B KB3 
11 P-QR3 0N-B4 


2 N KB3 P-K3 
4 B-N2 B-N2 
6 P-B4 B-O 
8 B-02 P KB4 
10 R-Bl N-R3 
12 P-0N4 NxN 


19 P-K4 PxP 

21 R-02 P 03 

23 PxNP BPxP 

25 R-B7 R- B2 


20 BxP QR-KBl 
22 P-B5 P-N3 
24 R(2) B2R-K1 
26 P-KR4 K-Bl 


BRIDGE 


Trying to free her position with . KxK' 
followed by R-K2 
27R(7)-B3 R(l)~«2 

Starting to drift Black's mam problem is how 
to redeploy his bishop Bettor 27 . E1-R3, 

28 K-N2 R B3 29 P-B3 K-Kl 

30 P-N4 K-01 31 K N3 R(3)-B2 

32 R(3)- B 2 R-0B 2?__ 

^ DIAGRAW _ 

The logical consequence of Black s defensive 
plan Unfortunately it loses try force 

33 RxR RxR 34 RxR KxR 

35 P-R5! PxP 36 P N5' K-Ql 

37 K-R4 Resigns 

Black’s kingside cannot survive tfic absence 
of Its king after 3/ , K-K2 3B KxP K -B? S9 
K-R6 

MICHAEL STEAN 

fcJv iifjat^gomcni wdh Ihe Ol^k^tvsr 


When a new book on play is si'iil lo me tor 
review, I generally look first at the t hapter on 
opening leads If I find the familiar table with 
the classification of 'good leads' and bad 
leads’ (villainous wretches like the i from 
K J 3), I conclude wittiour looKing further that 
the book is - well, not profound 

It IS right, of course that certain general 
conventions should appiv to the choice of 
lead once you have decided to play from 
certain combinations, but it is putting the 
cart before the horse to say that because 
you have a certain combination in a certain 
suit you should lead from that suit rather 


than another, without reference to the 

South 

North 

strategical situation Consider this deal from 


14 

'kn inter-county match where there were four 

14 

34 

tables in play 

, TNT 

No 


QUIZ 


Dealer West N 6 vulnerable 

♦ KQ1U9862 

•fQ? 


♦ J87‘. 

♦ J43 


N 

W E 
S 


#4 32 
4PA109? 

♦ 7 

#KJ874 


#KQioyo 
4PK/S 

♦ A5 

# lun -i 

Two North South pairs made game in no 
trumps, one in diamonds (after a moderate 


Norths fhr(?e iJiamonds met u deserved 
fate when West led the ace ol clubs agair.st 
3N1 A low caid might have done as well, but 
this lead sometimes creates misunder 
standing There were three good reasons for 
choosing the ace of clut>s 

1 With a long diamond suit against him, 
West needs to strike rapid gold in his | 
partner's hand 

? To take quick tricks in the f lub suit four 
or five points in partner's hand may be 
emough 

3 Should partner, after all. have the tricks 
in hearts (perhaps A Q i x x over dummy’s 
K x), there will be lime to sw.tch after the acc‘ 
of clubs 

TERENCE REESE 

By Birangrtmem wrth Thr Oosorvm 


1. Who said: “Politics and the fate of 
mankind are fashioned by men who 
lack ideals and greatness. Those 
who have greatness in them do not 
take part in politics." 

2 . Who according to Henry Kissinger 
“had few peers in the cold blooded 
palculation of the elements of 
power"? 

3. About whom did Talleyrand, the 
French statesman say: “I am 

, amazed that such a great man could 
’ be so badly brought up"? 

' :( 4 , Who coined the slogan: "Indira is 
. India"? 

3* “When I lose patience. I am like 
' Rambo" said a soldier-turned- 
poHtician recently. Name him. 

' 0. ‘’All the world over, I will back (he 


masses against the classes". Who 
said that 

7. Which American author and politi¬ 
cian says that "conservatism is the 
politics of reality'"? 

8. Who emphasised the possibility of 
"peaceful co-existence"? 

9. Which American President, accord¬ 
ing to former US President Lyndon i 
Johnson was "so dumb that he could 
not fart and chew gum at the same 
time"'^ 

10. "Which Indian politician is a self- 
confessed "admirer of Hitler’"? 

11. Who said in an interview to television 
personality David Frost, "When a 
President does It, that means it is not 
illegal"? 

12. “India is an abstraction. India is no 
more a political entity than Europe. 
India is a geographical term. It is no 
more a united nation than the 


Equator" Who satd that'? 
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This week’s quiz is on politica' personalities and what others have to say about then 
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Ixisiirc & 1 jfcstsle 


SiO^WORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 30 



16. Copied dim one, returnina to encompass gallery. (8) 

19. Use hesitant expression for tx)ss. (8) 

22. Muscle displayed by second<rate freeze on afterthought. (8) 

25. Being cosy, sent back the weapons. (4) 

26. Got better, is inside, and made up. (10) 

27. Happy, the pressman, about not being on time. (6) 

28. Company of fifty found m mountain pass. (3) 

29. Former thing shows the way out. (4) 

I 30 The Underworld being full of feeling? On the contrary. (13) 

DOWN: 

1 I had briefly been swallowed by plants in the US state! (7) 

2 Warned wide-awake little boy, (7) 

3 Boisterous games for "Equus”? (9) 

4 Ascending mountain, finds decay. (3) 

5 Antelope displaying dash on 500, evidently. (5) 

6 Pygmalion’s creation had food in fete. (7)* 

7. Term Alp mistakenly to tread on. (7) 

12. Arouse about right and put one’s foot in it! (7) 

15 Shut-eye foi cloth surface'^ (3) 

17 Oil-rig mob go wild—what a mix-up’ (9) 

18 Obedience requires this appendage foi the line. (3) 

20 Mutilated Monsieur, who fished. (7) 

21 Deputies have foreign article about entrance. (7) 

23 Wild fancy involving" bell-like sound with artist. (7) 

24 Take the chair before the team. (7) 

26. At home with help coming up for the country (5) 

28. Lettuce not having the full price. (3' 


ACROSS: 

1. Boxer’s no bird, thouah. (13) 

8. Finished and asking for payment, we hear. (4) 

9 Sailor goes back to get deserter. (3) 

10. An ice-cream concoction e.g., to stay on top'^ (6) 

11. Girl emphasised being unhappy. (10) 

13. Sort that the secretary is familiar with. (4) 

14. Backward boy follows transport vehicle—what a hooligan’ 

( 6 ) 


Solution to Crossword No. 35 

ACROSS: 1 Evangelist 6 Frets Highliqtits 10 Acre 12 Restoratives 15 Stiffness 17. 
Error 18 Unite 19 Insolence 20 Ponycarriage 24 Iron 25 Stretchers 26 Note 27. 
Oscillates 

DOWN: 1 Echo 2 Argo 3 Goldonfleoco 4 Lights Satirists 7 Recovering 8 Treasuries 
J1 Atheological 13 Assumption 14 Fittingout 16 Emigrates 21 Iceni 22 Bent 23 
Asks 

Compiled by Rita Tawarl 
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HIE RIGHT 
ROAD 

; ycophancy has many 
ii9bce8. S. Muthuswamy, 

I Tatnfl Nadu transport minis- 
^ against whom there are 
, utapteen charges of comip- 
tioiu knows how to remain 
on die right side of the 
AIADMK siqiremo and chief 
minister, M.G. Ramachan- 
drni, and carry on his activi¬ 
ties without any hindrance. 

The Tamil Nadu State 
Koed Transport Corporation 
had been split into smaller 
corporations, one for each 
Strict. These corporations 
had been named after dis¬ 
tinguished Tamils who had 
made their contribution 
either in the freedom strug- 
gb or for the enrichment of 
the language and literature. 
Among the hounoured were 
those who made sacrifices 
for the cause of Tamil. 

The AIADMK govern¬ 
ment had recently been split* 
dng cfistricts and carving out 
new ones, which meant more 
corporations. When Mr 
Ramachandran visited Dhar- 
mapuri district recently, Mr 
Muthuswamy announc^ his 
decision to bifurcate the 
Anna Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration to give birth to 
Sathya Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration. The late C.N. 
Annadurai, after whom the 
Anna Transport Corporation 
was named, was the founder 


leader of the DMK, the party 
the AIADMK was trying its 
best to destroy. And Sathya, 
a Malayalee from Kerala, 
was the mother of Mr 
Ramachandran. 

The student community in 
Tamil Nadu, cutting across 
party affiliations, is terribly 
agitated over the move and 
has threatened to bum down 
or stone State Transport 
Corporationbuses named af¬ 
ter the chief minister's 
mother. Mr Muthuswamy 
does not seem to mind this, 
so long as he is ensconced in 
the MGR c.abinet. 


WRONG 

DECISION 

Bn the by-election to 
^ the Lok Sabha from 
the Secunderabad consti¬ 
tuency in Andhra Pradesh 
was notified, there was a 
rush of ticket-seekers in 
Hyderabad's Gandhi Bhavan, 
seat of the APCC(I). Among 
them were former chief 
ministers, former Union 
ministers and Congress(I) 
members rejected by the 
people of Andhra. The AlC- 
C(I), however, wanted P. 
Shiv Shankar, Union com¬ 
merce minister, to contest. 
He is now a Rajya Sabha 
member representing Gu¬ 
jarat. 

Though Shiv Shankar won 
the Secunderabad seat 
twice, first in a by-election in 


1978 and again in the 1980 
general election, long before 
the Telugu Desam made its 
appearance on the political 
firmament of Andhra, he was 
most reluctant to enter the 
fray. In 1984, Shiv Shankar 
was the chosen Congress(l) 
candidate for the Secunder¬ 
abad seat but he exchanged it 
with the late T. Anjiah for 
Medak, represent^ by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi in the previous 
Lok Sabha and considered 
^e safest Congress(I) seat 
in the state. Mr Shiv Shankar 
lost and Mr Anjiah won. 

The Congress(I) nomina¬ 
tion then fell on T. Man- 
emma, widow of Mr Anjiah 
and considered the least con¬ 
troversial figure among the 
ticket-seekers. Riding on the 
sympathy wave of her late 
husband, and helped by the 
Telu^ Desam and the BJP 
candidates splitting the anti- 
Congress votes, there is ev¬ 
ery possibility o^ Mrs Man- 
emma making it to the Lok 
Sabha. 


WELL-VERSED 
IN THE ART 
OF POLITICS 

M .G. Ramachandran is 
popularly referred to 
as “Vadhyar", meaning 
teacher, by his followers. 
Though not a man of letters 
he has much to teach con¬ 
temporary politicians. 

When the budget session 



fteW IWlWrlglil) VMNVit SWtw, P. Shiv Simnkar and T. Anfiah 

.. 


of the Lok Sabha opened in 
February, P. Kannaft con¬ 
tinued to occupy the 
AIADMK benches. Elected 
to the Lok Sabha from Salem 
district on an AIADMK tick¬ 
et, he was expelled from the 
party over a year ago when 
the former information minis¬ 
ter, R.M. Veerappan, was 
ruling the roast. Mr Kannan 
was a staunch supporter of 
Msjayalalitha, the AIADMK 
propaganda secretary head- 



MQR; doubto rola 

ii^ the rival faction. MGR, in 
his typical style of playing 
double roles in films, ac¬ 
quiesced to Mr Veerappan's 
demand to expel Mr Kannan 
from the primary mem¬ 
bership of the party. But he 
also saw to it that the leader 
of the AIADMK parliamen¬ 
tary party did not write to 
Balr^ijakhar, speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, about the 
expulsion. Mr Kannan, 
therefore, continues to be in 
the AIADMK parliament^ 
party. 

Similarly, Mr Ramachan¬ 
dran expelled K. Thamaraik- 
kani and K. V. Kandasamy, 
AIADMK members of the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly and 
ring leaders of the Veerapan 
faction in the p^y. Howev¬ 
er, the chief minister did not 
want any erosion in the vot¬ 
ing strength of his party in 
Legislature. The expul¬ 
sion of the two MLAs was 
not communicated to P. H. 
Pandian, speaker of the 
Assembly. They continue to 
adorn the AIADMK ben¬ 
ches. 
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FIRST 

LESSONS IN 
I POLITICS 

F or pelitt.' 17'Vcai'-()ld 
rriyaiika (iandlu, tlu.‘ 
j PniiK* Minislcr's daughter, 
llu‘ first Ic'ssons m politics 
have alreadv be^run. 'I’hat 
politics IS such a conipollinjs' 
prolc'ssion for the (iandhe 
Nctirus IS proved by the fact 
that even with her Class X 
examinations round the cor¬ 
ner, the l*M’s daujzhter 
tound time to accompany her 
mother on 6 February loi a 
tour of her father’s consti- 
tueni y, Aniethi, speak to 
local Conj^ressmen about the 
problems ot the area and 
dist’ ibute relief amon^^ vic¬ 
tims ot a fire in a village. Her 
mitther addressed crowds in 
her improved, but still 
broken, Hindi, claiming that 
the Congress! 1) was the only 
party that could take the 
country on the path of prog¬ 
ress. It was Fnvanka’s first 
day in the vast political 
school that is India’s rural 
hinterland. 

'fhe visit also marks Sonia 
(iandhi's entry into politics. 
Apparently, Capt Satish 
Sharma, the Congress(I) Ra- 
jya Sabha M\\ had wanted to 
go with Sonia and Priyanka. 
Hut the Hriiiu" Minister’s 
wife insisted on going with 
lit*! daughtei alon^\ Until 
now, whenevcT Soma (Jandhi 
has gone out on a visit with¬ 
out her husband, she took 
Neena Singh, Arun Singh's 
wife, alor'ig. She has. of 
course, travelled extensively 
with the I^rime Minister 
Also, whenever she has gtirie 
without her husband to IJttar 
Pradesh, she has been joined 
on her tours by three I )P 
ministers. Arun Kumar Singh 
Munna, Sanjay Singh and 
P.K, Sharma. Hut this time, 
all of them were asked to 
stay away so that the mother 
and daughter could see 
things for themselves. 

The district administra¬ 
tion, however, had organised 
the visit. Sonia and Priyanka 
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Sonia Gandhi with Priyanka in An 

flew down to the Fursatganj 
aerodrome at Arnethi by a 
Vayudool plane. 1’he villages 
they visited included Tiloi, 
Shukla Bazar, Phaphainau 
and Amethi proper At one 
point, during the visit, when 
they received news about a 
fire in a village nearby, both 
mother and daughter rushed 
to the spot, and took part in 
the relief operations. 

Priyanka distributed reliet 
material, while Sonia addres¬ 
sed the ciowds, reading her 
speeches in Hinclt. It was the 
first time that anyone had the 
opportunity to see Priyanka 
so active. She also went 
around talking to Congress 
w'orkers, asking them about 
tlie problems of the area 
Rajiv Gandhi is obviously 
aware of the need for his 
family to familiarise them¬ 
selves with the problems of 
his constituency—probably 
because he cannot spare the 
time for it himself. 


of former Union minister 
Mohan Kumaramangalam, 
Rangarajan Kunlaraii langa - 
lam has finally vacated the 
two flats, which he had been 
occupying for the last two 
years. He was reluctant to 
leave the flat on North Ave¬ 
nue. which was being used 
for his trade union activities. 
But following pressure from 
the parliamentary commit¬ 
tee, he was forced to give it 
up. Kangarajaii then re¬ 
quested the PM to allot him a 
small bungalow for his trade 
union meetings. Hence, a 
bungalow at Vishwambhar 
Das Marg has been given to 
lum and he has vacated both 
the flats on North Avenue. 
'I'here is good news for those 
w'ho want to see the external 
affairs minister, N.D, Tiwari, 
at his residence. He has 
sfiifted to his bungalow at 2, 
Raisina Road, one year after 

Rangarajan Kumaramangalam 


NO MORE 
HOUSING 
PROBLEMS 

T he parliamentary com¬ 
mittee for housing is be¬ 
coming, It appears, stricter 
day by day. The CpngressCD 
MP from Tamil Nadu and son 



It was allotted to him. Tiwari 
was apprehensive of shifting 
to his new' bungalow follow- 
! ing the advice of astrologers 
I (Pranah Mukherjee used to 
live ill the bungalow'). Tiwari 
stayed for one-and-a-half 
years in a UP government 
guest house on the outskirts 
of Delhi. The Governor of 
Assam, Bhishma Narain 
vSingh, has also succeeded in 
getting accommodation in tlie 
capital. After a lot of press¬ 
ure from the members of the 
committee he vacated his 
house at 1, 'leen Murti 
Road, which has been allot¬ 
ted to V.P. Singh. 
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This ad for exotic 
bathroom accessories doesn't 
show a classy bathroom! 




Because RAASI believes 
it’s for you to dream and 
for us to deliver. 

Rddsi Ceramics. F^rcxlucts that havc^ 
s>o much qualily built into tht‘m, 
even dreaming of fjcMIer is a shr‘er 
impossibility. 


RaaU 

VITREOUS 

A world beyond your 
most stylish dreams. 



Raasi Ceramic Industries Limited 

8-2-248/1/7/1 & 2,1st Floor, 

Road No, 1, Banjara Hills, Punjagutta, 

HYDERABAD 500 482. 
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PRIESTS IN 
POLITICS 

T he article, Enter the 
pnests (22—28 Febru¬ 
ary) provides an insight into 
the growing militancy at the 
seat of religious power in 
Punjab. It IS an irony that the 
land ol Shaheed Bhagat Singh 
has been turned into a house 
of extremism with the mili¬ 
tants demanding a separate 
state l(»r the SiWis. Sikhs 
who art known for their 
valour and courage and who 
have always been for the 
unity of India, it is hoped, will 
not tall a prey to the fanatic 
calls of some power-hungry 
leaders It is lughly lament¬ 
able that leligious sentiments 
are being exploited in Punjab 
politics by some disgruntled 
elements. With Mr Bamala 
trying hard to combat terror¬ 
ism, excommunicating him 
was condemnable. Darshan 
Singh's provocation ol inno¬ 
cent Sikh villagers by singing 
at the Bhog ceremonies is 
unpaidonable. 1‘he angry sin¬ 
ger, uistead of instigating the 
people to carry on with ex 
tremism, should join hands 
with Mr Bamala to resusci¬ 
tate the violence-stncken 
Punjab. 

V.S. SiOtnmMnymi, 

Bangahrm, (9(anmiakM) 

■The pnests are ruling sup¬ 
reme in Punjab today. Reli¬ 
gious heads dictating terms 
to political heads is definitely 
not in keeping with Indian 
secularism, especially in a 
secular state like Punjab. 

The Punjab imbrogho has 
attained perilous proportions 
due to the intervention of the 
priests. The existing nexus 
between religion and politics 
must be broken if the prob¬ 


lem is to be solved. Notwith¬ 
standing all the odds against 
him, Bamala stands a better 
chance of resolving the cri¬ 
sis, under the prevailing cir¬ 
cumstances in the state. He 
has not allowed religious 
pressure to get the better of 
him. The people of Punjab 
should wake up and join 
hands with Bamala. 

K. Chldmumd Hunmr, 

(Kanmt»km> 

■The cover story has im¬ 
pressively delineated the de¬ 
velopments in Punjab. The 
stand taken by Surjit Singh 
Bamala in de^ng the direc¬ 
tive of the Sikh pnests has 
won the gO(xlwill of the en 
tire nation. By issuing such 
an ill-conceived directive to a 
chief minister, the Sikh 
priests identified themselves 
with the pohtical forces in the 
state. It only goes to show 
that the hallowed Golden 
Temple is being desecrated 
by professed religious lead¬ 
ers, let alone the extremists. 
At a time when politicians are 
instigatmg communal flare- 
ups for their narrow personal 
ends, the bold stand taken by 
Mr Bamala will go a long way 
in keeping religion out of 
politics, at least in Punjab. 
M.V. Rmvindnn, 

AhnmMimi (Gujarat) 


SCINTILLATING 

SERIAL 

T he report on Bumyaad 
was excellent (A national 
obsession, 15—21 Febru¬ 
ary). The idea of pubbshing 
the family tree was laudable. 
But one very important and 
inseparable personality has 
been omitted from the 
Bumyaad clan—our favounte 
Munshiji (Rajesh Pun) of the 
Gaindamal family. The reap¬ 
pearance of MunisWji after a 
long separation was wel¬ 
comed by the viewers as well 
as Masteiji. 

Soumanitu Kumar MaJM, 

Dhanbad 

(Bihar) 

■The article was highly in¬ 
formative. Although a regu¬ 
lar watcher of Bumyaad, I 


had difficulty in following tha^ 
episodes because of my poor 
knowledge of Hindi. Hence, 
Sunday has helped me im¬ 
mensely in my understanding 
of the storyline. However, 
for the past few weeks the 
episodes marked a sharp de¬ 
cline in interest. Hope the 
old tempo returns and the 
senal ends on an intnguing 
note. Thanks to Doordar- 
shan and Ramesh Sippy, 
most of tlie Buniyaad stars 
enjoy all-India recognition. 



Rajesh Purl In Buniyaad 


■The characters of Bumyaad 
are all the more appealing 
because of their dress, their 
attitude and the language 
they speak. In fact, the 
period in which the senal is 
set lends it a unique flavour. 
Shyam Manohar Joshi's pro¬ 
wess in developing charac¬ 
ters and situations can be 
compared with that of Sarat 
Chandra Chattopadhyay. 
TapanDaBf 
GuwahaH (Aaaam) 

■ It was interesting to note 
that Bumyaad has become a 
national obsession. TV view¬ 
ers will always clamour for 
such senals, as they are 
nearer to theu* everyday 
lifestyle.Each episode gives 
way to another in an interest¬ 
ing manner. The role played 
by Anita Kanwar as 'L^joji' is 
worth praising. The credit 
goes to every member of the 
Bumyaad fainily, especially 
to Shyam Manohar Joshi and 
Ramesh Sippy. A similar 
venture on tJie theme of 
national integration from 
them will be welcome. 

A.K. BhattachaHI, 
KaOnvfOtmlWBf 


THE MARCH 

TOWARDS 

ARMAGEDDON 


A fourth Indo-Pak conflict 
would have resulted in 
heavy losses for both the 
nations and would have crip¬ 
pled their economy 

21 February). To 
the relief of everyone, better 
sense prevailed and the 
situation was brought under 
control. The atmosphere 
was hotting up for a long time 
and the tension escalated in 
December-January. The In¬ 
dian Army’s Operation Bras- 
stacks was the subject of 
tension. Pakistan troops re¬ 
mained in combat-readiness 
to thwart a possible attack 
from India. But the Indian 
government had informed 
Pakistan about the operation 
in advance—so why was 
there such a hue and cry on 
the part of the Pakistanis? 
The excitement reached its 
peak of 23 January when the 
Pakistani troops attained full 
fighting stren^. It was then 
that India took note of the 
situation and made counter 
arrangements on the same 
scale. My congratulations to 
Abdus Sattar and A. Gon¬ 
salves for coming up with an 
accord. 

AmHMathur, 

SlniM(Bmar) 

■Had Pakistan attacked India 
for the fourth time, the war 
within our country would 
have ended overnight. In 
that case, national emergen¬ 
cy would have been imposed 
to liquidate the unscrupulous 
leaders, fundamentalists and 
biased columnists who are 
scuttling the image of a secu¬ 
lar and democratic India. 
These are the people who 
are sowing the se^s of com- 
munalism. 


Bubal Chandra SahUt 

mauams) 


■ By a very strange coinci¬ 
dence, soon after reading 
M.J. Akbar’s brilliant piece 
on the Indo-Pak war that 
might have been, I happened 
to go through a few poems 
by the noted Pakistani poet 







Paiz. With the article still 
hovering i^i my subconscious 
mind, the following Faiz 
poem, written in the late 
FiftieC struck me as an ex¬ 
cellent theme-song for the 
article. The poem 
goes as fol lows; 

Turn yeh kahtey ho woh 
jang bhi ho chuki 
Jjs main rakkha nahm ham 
kisi ne kadam 
Koyee utraa nahm maidan 
main, dushman na hum 
Koyee suf ban na payee, 
na koyee alam 
Muntshir doston ko sada 
de saka 

Ajnabee dushmano ka 

pata de saka 

Turn yeh kahte ho woh 

jung bhi ho chuki 

Jis mam rakkha nahin ham 

kisi ne kadam 

Apna bas ka nahin baarc- 

sange-situm 

Baare-sange-situm, 

daare-k uhsare-gam 

Jis ko chhoo kar sabhi ek 

tarafho gaye 

Baat-khbaai main jee- 

sharf ho goye. 

(You say even that war 
has taken place 
In which no one t<>ok any 
step 

None entered the field, 
neither enemy nor we 
No new places were cap¬ 
tured where the flags 
could fly 

It helped us in calling our 
scattered friends 
And identifying our 
strange enemies 
You say '^ven that w'ar has 
taken place 

In which no one took any 
step. 

We can no longer bear the 
burden of the stone of 
atrocities 

The stone of atrocities, 
the burden ol the moun¬ 
tain of sorrow 
After touching which 
everyone pretended to be 
aloof from it 
And following a tew 
words became free from 
all litnits of decency. 

One question still lingers in 
my mind: do these lines 
makfe Faiz more of a prophet 
than a poet? 

ArvMShanm 


TIME TO MAKE 
THE NATIONAL 
SCENE 

I t is but natural for a man 
like Ramakrishna Hegde to | 
feel satisfied with what he 
has done for his state as a 
chief minister (The reluctant 
chief minister, Febm- 
ary). He has decentralised 
the administration to the 
core. Raiiv Gandhi must 
learn a lesson or two from 



Ramakrishna Hegde 


the “Karnataka experiment”. 
Now, the time is ripe for Mr 
Hegde to move to New Delhi 
as a national leader of a 
national party and thus pose 
a challenge to Rajiv Gandhi 
who behaves like a monarch. 
K.S. RsmeBh, 

MMduraitTN) 

■Corruption has now be¬ 
come a specialised subject. It 
is both an art and a science. 
With the number of gurus in 


the field, there can be no 
dearth of chelas. And no 
capitation fees are needed 
except absolute loyalty. R.K. 
Hegde may be pure as the 
lotus but without the cess¬ 
pool of corruption he could 
not have bloomed. 

G.I. D^Souxa, 

Banggriont 

(Karnataka) 

■The Janata Party survives 
in Karnataka even after the 
exit of prominent heads and 
many an onslaught—-thanks 
to the towering personality 
of Ramakrishna Hegde. Dn- 
like most states which post¬ 
pone panchayat elections on 
one pretext or the other, 
Hegde held the panchayat 
and manda/elections, thus 
proving his moral upright¬ 
ness. One wishes to seo^ him 
in national politics occupying 
a responsible post. 

S.iayaraif 
Caimbatora (TN) 

■Hats off to Ramakrishna 
Hegde for his uncompromis¬ 
ing stand on the need for a 
strong opposition. His state¬ 
ments that he is a democrat 
by conviction and that it is his 
responsibility to strengthen 
the opposition will win him 
laurels, liy holding the* pan- 
chayaf elections (a convinc¬ 
ing step towards the decen 
tralisation ot power in the 
state) the Hegde goveni- 
ment has obviously fulfilled 
the most important promise 
liighlighted in the election 
manifesto. I'he calling of a 
massive meeting of all zilla 
pans/iad and mandal pan- 


chayat tnembers in the Kar¬ 
nataka capital was in itself a 
rare event. Despite the cor¬ 
ruption charges levelled 
against him, Hegde con¬ 
tinues to be a leader of the 
masses. 

aM. Nkmo», 

Yatburga (Karnataka) 


I APOSTLE OF 
I PATRIOTISM 

I 

luishw^ant Singh has 
done little justice to the 
■ gr eat poet Dr Iqbal by 
I accusing him of mastermind- 
I ing the idea of Pakistan {Alla- 
i ma Iqbal, (lossip Sweet and 
i Sour, If)- -21 February). A 
I scholarly man of Mr Singh’s 
' stature, 1 am afraid, has not 
; understood the giant among 
I the Urdu poets at all. Iqbal 
' was a visionary whose senti- 
i ments trans{’ended national 
; borders. 

I 

{ At. Sadiqua, 

I BhubanaBwar 
\ (OriBBa) 

■ I disagree with Mr Singh’s 
; view that Allarna Iqbal ever 
thought ot Indian Muslims as 
: a Separate nation within 
: India. No other Indian poet 
I has lov(‘d his country 
through his poetry as Iqbal. 
“Snare jahan se achha ilin- 
I dostan hamara "alone is a 
I dominating example of 
; Iqbal’s patriotism. 

: Badrultalam, 

I Aligarh (UP) 


CLARIFICATION 

S ondav says in its cov¬ 
er sl<n y. Raider ot the 
I lost cause - 14 February), 
; that V. P. vSingh has rarely 
I won elections. Is this true? 

; Bhajan Praaad, 

Lucknow (UP) 

No, our intention was to say 
that he has rarely led his 
party to victory in Assembly 
elections. We know, ot 
course, that V.P. Singh per¬ 
sonally has won elections in 
1969 (Assembly), 1971 (Lok 
Sablia), 1980 (Lok Sabha) 
and 1980 (Assembly by- 
j election). 

I -Editor 
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God’s sense of humour 


A strolo^t^rs have gone out of busi- 
ness in Rajiv Gandhi’s Delhi but if 
they had been around they would 
have made a fortune in mid- 
Kebruary, All they would have had 
to do is to find some star moving in or out of 
sonu‘ orbit and “prove” how Rahu had eaten up 
Ketu or vice versa to signal that a long-awaited 
“g(K>d period” had finally replaced the hugely- 
tonneiiling “bad period” in the Prime Minister’s 
destiny. With all the nation’s stars, both heaven¬ 
ly and those more down-to-eailh, swimming in 
so many orbits simultaneously surely such a 
calculation would have been within the abilities of 
even a run-ot-the-milPastrologer. It is easy to 
see the learned man poring over horoscopes and 
declaring that Rajiv Gandhi’s fortunes began 
convalescing at the stroke of noon on 14 
February--at exactly that moment when the 
deadline of the acting priests of the Akal Takht 
expired and. instead of having acquired a blather¬ 
ing host of MLAs who would dance at their 
command, they were left with nothing but a 
stark emptiness. 

All through January and the first fortnight of 
February the Rajiv Ciandhi government seemed 
to havt* become snared in a tailspin that was 
developing a dangerous momentum of its own. 
Nothing, either personal or political, seemed to 
be going right, 'fht' winning image of charm and 
good maniu‘i s and honesty was beginning to give 
way to a fetding that the Prime Minister was 
ciiimbling in the face of pressures. He had not 
behaved well with his officers: the shift of V.P. 
Singh led to siieculalions about the PM and the 
tax raids, fHinjali had become an endless story of 
death without liope. And even on the one issue 
where an Indian l^riine Minister should have won 
the support and sanction ol the people, the 
confioritation with l\ikistan, it was Delhi which 
seemed to be losing out. in the inevitable 
propaganda war. Pakistan’s extremely able prop¬ 
agandists, led by Abdul Saltar, actually managed 
to convince some ot the most semoi editors in 
Delhi that India was totally in the wrong, a thesis 
wdiich quickly found its way into print. (Well, 
tliere is nothing to be done; since we have a free 
press and Pakistan does not, Pakistani disin¬ 
formation will always succeed better than ours.) 
In one of the great reversals, the deux ex 
imchivu of this particular theatre converted 
General Zia into a dove even while the most 
serious mobilisation of annour and infantry since 
1971 was taking place a few miles from Gurdas- 
pur and a political intngme was worming through 
Amntsar. It was the kind of mood in w'hich even 
2iail Singh started looking like a useful hero to 
some of the more arbitrary hammer-wielders of 

t noble media. 

nd then the Lord Almighty, in a fine display 
of wit, sent two of the unlikeliest agents to 
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initiate the resurrection of Rajiv Gandhi. Their 
names were Surjit Singh Bamala and Kuldip 
Nayar. 

Within less than a week, between the noon 
deadline and the night of 20 February, a miracle 
took place in Chandigarh. The good and gentle 
and meek and mild Suqit Singh Bamala de¬ 
veloped a spine of steel, and told the unbelieving 
acting high priests and a surpnsed world precise¬ 
ly what the rest of the country wanted him to 
say; *You charlatans, misusing the name of God, 
go to the Devil!’ With this one single response, 
Bamala turned overnight from a liability into an 
asset. Over the past year, each additional scar 
streaking across the body of Punjab had made 
Rajiv Gandhi’s defence of Bamala that much 
weaker; and as the anger built up his appeals for 
patience, for trust in the democratic process, for 
a continuing commitment to Bamala seemed 
increasingly an obstinate desire to cling on to a 
bad decision. From the right and the RSS-trained 
BJP rose the demand for President’s Rule (in 
fact, amiy rule); and even from within the 
Congress the murmurs for a rapproachement 
with Badal and Tohra began to assume substan¬ 
tial proportions. Either course would have been 
a tragedy, and yet in January there seemed to be 
an inexorable progress towards one or the 
other. 

If a scriptwriter had been commissioned by 
Rajiv Gandhi to find a way out, he could not have 
conceived of a better exit. This one Bamala 
decision may have in fact changed the political 
environment of the nation more than anything 
else—because Rajiv Gandhi could never have 
launched the debate on the separation of religion 
from politics without the rejection of the high 
priests by the Akali chief minister of Punjab, and 
then the follow-up at the level of the people 
through the meeting in Longowal. Not only the 
high priests, but all those shooting from the 
priests’ shoulders, are at the moment totally 
nonplussed. For the first time since the Punjab 
crisis began, the militants are the ones who are 
on the defensive: their greatest weapon, the 
name of God, has proved to be a thorough dud. 
They forgot a simple matter: you are powerful 
only so long as others accept you as such. 
Whoever, be he emperor or pope, has forgotten 
this has turned quickly ste^e. 

And it took a man who assumed power on the 
platform of a theocratic party, the Akali Dal, to 
expose the drumbeat of the Akal Takht as a 
hollow boom. 

But at least Bamala was on Rajiv GandhTs 
side. Kuldip Nayar has so much antipathy 
towards the Nehru-Gandhi family that any sug¬ 
gestion of service to it would only make this 
veteran howl with a Pathan vehemence. But 
with one conversation he and Musliuhid Hussain, 
the brilliant and honourable editor of The Mus-. 







lirDf have restored credibility to the most critical 
element of Indian foreign policy—the attitude 
towards Pakistan. In fact, there are many 
supplementary ironies (which perhaps indicate 
that God makes his jokes of the subtle variety): 
Kuldip has always been proud of being a friend of 
Pakistan even as Mushahid has been equally 
proud of being part of an Pak-Iranian view of the 
world (in which “Hindu” India is a target, not an 
ally). 

One of the most important thrusts ol the Rajiv 
foreign policy has been to focus world aiiention 
on the Pakistani nuclear programme which he 
dues not believe to be peaceful. Obviously it was 
not Moscow which needed convincing about this, 
but Washington. And whenever Washingtiin was 
confronted with circumstantial evidence it blink¬ 
ed at India and winked at Pakistan. 

What Rajiv Gandhi needed was something the 
American establishment could not circumvent-™ 
the smoking gun. 

Kuldip Nayar handed Rajiv (landhi precisely 
that. What could smoke more heavily than the 
mouth of the father of the Pakistani bomb. And 
believe me, there is the hand of God not only in 
the way Kuldip Nayar got the story but also in 
the timing of the publication—because the last 
was almost as important as the first. 

Like evei 7 other journalist m the world, 
Kuldip Nayar had been trying to get an interview 
with General Zia (no one wants to interview 
Junejo, incidentally). Unlike every other journal¬ 
ist in the world, Kuldip Nayar did not get the 
interview. 

If he had he might not have worried too much 
about the second best thing for an Indian journalist 
to do in Pakistan—interview Dr .^bdul (Jader 
Khan. 

But no journalist likes to return from an 
important assignment without a story, and Mr 
Nayar's persistence paid off suddenly when 
Mushahid told him that the idea of a talk had 
been put to Dr Khan and that Dr Khan just might 
see him. Kuldip was asked to wait for a firm yes 
or no. Presumably Dr Khan checked with 
someone ir power before agreeing, 

EverjAhing happened quickly after the answer 
was positive: witliin a couple of hours Kuldip was 
having tea in the heavily guarded modern 
bungalov/ where Dr Klian lives with his foreign 
wife and two daughters. I'here are no servants, 
and Mrs Khan had personally baked a kind of pie 
vrhkh is Kuldip's favourite. The coiiversation 
began politely, then quickly became serious— 
and an hour later Kuldip Nayar knew that he had 
one of the biggest stories of his career. The 
story of course was not that Pakistan had the 
bomb; the story was that Dr Khan had confirmed 
what everyone knew but could never prove. 

That conversation took place in the last week 
of January—on 28 January. And if the story had 
been published the next day (as it surely would if 
Kuldip had still been in the Indian Express) the 
impact would have been quite different, and 
Pakistan and General Zia would have been able 
to manage the fallout of this particular explosion 
quite differently. But a sequence of circumst¬ 
ances delayed the story to the point where it 
cotdd be, of maximum help to R^yiv Gandhi* 
C^jmystery which no one seems to answer is 


i BYLINK 

why a ioiirwiaihit^jie Kuldip^piiir^bn for ^ a 
mqrtth to a stjsiliy, instinct 

^ust have l>ee£uf{^;liini, to get ji into print 
iinmediatelv^and Dr Khan 

would not tak ih a siriular vein tp.anybne else? 
The answei^ dcrually is qdite $impi$i. Ker about a 
week KuldibJust did npt^write it odt: he used up 
the other matpi(|>iLfi-om [Pakistan for his column. 
Then by the'^ohd Week of Mafch whi^ he had 
got this stoiy reidy» hjg began Jdokihg for an 
international audiertce* B^ the time The Obsdt- 
ver in Londoh had comirhitted itself tt) publishing 
it. the only issuiin which they could find propi^ 
space was thq 28 J*''ebru^ issue.'And so Kuldip 
waited. And in the mAriwhile Ge* eral Zia came 
and saw his cfiCket match and exhausted all liis 
time replying to questions which just one week 
later had become irreleVaht* Juk a week before 
he could have used his. visit to India to deny 
Kuldip’s kory With all' the conviction and abun^ 
dant charm at his .dii^oshl. * ■ ,.' 

A decision -made by‘Donald Trelford. editor of 
The Obsei:ver, sitting in London, denied General 
Zia an opportunity must be wanting badly td 
restate the Official Pakistani position. And not 
really tor Indian ears, but for all the worried ears 
in Washington. 

In the meantime^ events were biiiltiing up in 
Washington. At the heart of the post- 
Afghanistan crisis relationship between the US 
and Pakistan is the ,massive arms and Cash 
injection which -Washington ^vc^ ita ally. It is 
interesting that it was suspicion * of Pakistan’s 
bomb programme that, had made the Carter 
administration halt aid fo Pakistan by adhering to 
the terms of the .Syrrtington Amenci^ent passed 
by the US Senate to ^tpp the proliferation of 
nuclear-weapons capability. But the situation in 
Afghanistan,won Pakistan a waiver and it won a 
lifesaving supply of Apierican guns and butteri 
The latest package negotiated between the two 
countries, on a similar .excuse, is a Whopping 4:2 
billion dollar aid—the kind of aid which has sent 
the defence expenditure in our .budget screaming 
upward, taking the overall deficit in the same 
direction. 'Ihe Reagan admimstratipn has to by 
law go to Senate for approval cf this deal, more 
so because it Ortce again needs a Waiver of the 
Symington Amendment. / , 

Kuldip Nayar’s story broke in the same week 
as the scheduled discussionpntbe aid to Pakistan 
in the US Senate. last coup came when 
Mushahid Jiussainr Cqnfirmed the story in an 
editorial ih MvsHm and preferred to sacri¬ 
fice his powerful job* rather thkn disdwn, under 
the greatest pressure, a friend who was telling 
the truth. 

It was a ^bit like a Hindis film where the 
distraught lawyer-hero finds the damning 
piece of evidenfce at the |ast minute, just before 
the jury retires Into a huddle.' 

Clearly someone very- powerSul is writing 
Rajiv Gandhi's i^cripts./, ' , t ’ 

You will, 1 lk)pe, nc)W.agree ;vith me that God 
has a sense erf hUmotiT., However,. 1 will need 
some more evidence teoopqliide that He has an 
extraordinary of humouir.Tp convince me 
k>out that Will to make, in the next 
8crk)t He wnusifi, Girilal Jain t^$;kiadverient 
Cause of Rajiv vt!iehdtii*i:goo^^ , 

'.i'--,,. .“ '*‘^1""..*'''' -I ..fr,' '.tj , .'-T,'■ ' 
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want to export, but... 


I have no 
expaience 

MMTC's goodwill, bargaining 
power and over 25 years of 
expenence will work for you in 
about 65 countries aniund the 
globe, locating markets for your 
products Plus, you have the benefit 
of MMTC s innovative strategies like 
Counter Trade 


I have no 
resources 

MMTC will help you get financial 
incentives, assist in procimng 
imported raw matenals at 
competiti\e pnces and offer all the 
guidance vou nerd—absolutely free 


Ihaverx? 

technobgy 

MMl'C will help you to acquire 
the technology you need for value 
added exports And more MMTC 
can import the technology and in 
deserving cases, even finance the 
transfer 



Ihaveno 

facilities 

MMTC will take care of all your 
procedural formalities Explore the 
global markets Display your goods 
in trade fairs in different 
countries—putting you in direct 
contact with pmspective buyers 


I have no market 
know-how 

MMTC will advise you on the 
right strategies And market your 
products at internationally 
competitive pntes—even absorb 
foreign exchange fluctuations 


Ihaveno... 


Wfell, MMTC thinks you can still have the world. 


Exports—a committed national 
priority And a major area of thrust at 
MMTC India s Rs 5000-crore, top flight 
trading company V(^ose presena^ is 
increasingly being felt m every 
continent in every significant market in 
the world—both developed and 
developing 

In 1985-^6 MMTC s export earnings 
exceeded Rs 620 crort‘—an increase of 
as much as 65 5% over the previous 
year Significantly, a 10 fold growth was 
achieved in non-traditional exports— 
covenng an incredibly diverse range of 
products—tractors, earthmoving 
equipment and engineenng gcM>ds 
petnileum products, gems and 
icwellery, brassware, photocopiers 
foodgrains, sandal soap, computer 
software and a multitude more 


Claim your share in the world 
market. Start by malting this 
coupm along with your company 
profile and let us know in what 
way we could be of help to you. 

Company’s Name . 

Pniducts Manufactured ... 

Offlcial s Name . 

Wnie to 

S V Ramani 

Dttftsnmai ^anof^er 

Coq>onue Planning 
The Mincnls and Metala Trading 
Corporation of India Limited 



The Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation of Indio Limited 



Notabfy, more than SOX of 
MMTCs non-troMionol e:^orts 
have come from Ibe small and 
medlu$H-scale manufacturers, like 
you. People tebo have been 
ei^tosed to the world market for 
tbe first Hme, by MMTC. 

V^at s more all this costs you 
virtually nothing botaust MMT(' kxiLs 
at It as a soaal responsibility and an 
opportunity of taking India to the 
world 

This New Year gift yourself MMTC s 
Gimprehensive Fxport Assistance 
Package 


Express Building, Bahadurshah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi 110 002 
Telephone ^^1859} 

Telex 65158.62498 


* K SWAMY/MMTC/aM5» 






















Kona Prabhakar Rao 

t 


I n a modest^sized villa along a slope of 
Banjara Hills sits a swarthy, powerful¬ 
ly-built man over six feet tall totally 
absorbed watching a video-cassette of 
what appears to my untrained eye a 
khicbdi composed of many styles of 
classical dancing. (Jn the screen, one 
man in the garb of a sadhu is performing 
something which I recognise as Odissi; 
the danseuse with him executes move¬ 
ments of Bharatnatyani. A third dancer, 
a very comely girl, comes on the stage 
and starts doing Kathak, In the orches¬ 
tra I can recognise Kalyan Sundaram 
(Bharatnatyani) and Birju Maharaj 
(Kathak). The song, accompanying the 
three styles of dancing being done 
simultaneously, is in Telugu. At the time 
I join this aging Othello the Moor, 72, he 
is absorbed in watching the Bengali 
Desdemona, Saswati Sen, doing Kathak. 
“I wrote the text for this dance drama," 
he explains. “1 wanted to emphasise the 



Kona Prabhakar Rao 

unity of India through its dances. So in 
one story I put in four characters doing 
four different styles of classical natya. It 
was a great success and was shown on 
the national programme of Dooidar- 
shan." 

Having given me a few minutes of 
exposure to his pioneenng effort at 
‘‘national integration through dance", he 
switches off the television set and re¬ 
introduced himself. "1 am Kona Prabha 
kar Rao. 1 am so happy you could spare 
some time to see me." 

How short human memory is! Only a 
few months ago his name was on the 
front pages of all our national dailies. 
Now it sounded like a faint echo from the 
distant past. “I saw quite a lot of him 
when he was Goviemor of Sikkim," 
Princess Bhuvanesh Kumari of Patiala 

lltIMMV 1S-21 MMst' 


had told me on the way to his house. 
"Everyone in Sikkim from the Chogyal 
dowm to the peasants loved him. He told 
Mrs (iandhi how misinformed she had 
been about Sikkim's affairs. Before she 
could put matters right, she was assas¬ 
sinated. Then Kona was appointed C'rov- 
ernor ot Maharashtra." 

Suddenly the penny dropped. So this 
was the man whose name was dragged 
into the unsavoury business of the chief 
minister fiddling with the Ml) examina¬ 
tion results ol his daughter. He was 
accused ot misusing his position as 
chancellor to shield the chief minister. 

Kona Prabhakar Kao’s track record is 
cleaner than that of most present-day 
politicians. He has been a tennis cham¬ 
pion and a wrestler; film director and 
actor; lawyer, member of the Andhra 
Legislative Assembly for 11 years, fi¬ 
nance minister and si)eaker. He had the 
distinction of making the then chief 
minister, Anjiah, whose choice for the 
speaker he was, to apologise to the 
liouse for misconduct. As president ol 
the stale Congress he suspended two 
ministers tor indiscipline, 'riiereafter 
having been swept out of politics l)y "the 
wave" he was appointed Governor suc¬ 
cessively of Pondicherry, Sikkini and 
then Maharashtra. 

What were the facts of the Btnnbay 
University scandal? Dates are impor¬ 
tant. On ,‘IU November, 1985, the very 
day results were* declared, the vice- 
chancellor lodged a complaint to the 
olficer-on-speciai-duty that he suspected 
some hanky-panky. No action was taken 
on his complaint. On 17 January, 1986, 
he filed a writ petition in the Bombay 
High Court and all records of the MD 
examination were seized by the commis¬ 
sioner appointed by the court. On 25 
January, the university filed its counter 
affidavit. Kona's name as ex-officio chan¬ 
cellor came into the pnx'eedings for the 
first time on 21 February. It would bt* 
clear as daylight to anyone tliat even if 
he had wanted to shield the chief minis¬ 
ter, Kona could not have done so. And 
that the vice-chancellor had a month and 
a half to conduct an enquiry and cancel 
the results. "Why then did they pick on 
you to be the sacrificial goat?" I asked 
him. 

"I have no idea," he replied with a sad 
smile. And continued, "But let me tell 
you that of the four pillar5 of democracy, 
the legislative, the executive, the judici¬ 


ary and the media, wliiie the first ihtee 
liave been corrupted and devalued. I had 
pinned my hopes on our free press^ I 
was utterly disappointed.. Not one editor 
bothered to come to me as chanceljordo 
find out tlu' real facts. Dnce one paper 
began the l ampaign of caluntny*.against 
me. others joined the chorus. Where is 
this country going to, 1 ask you?" 

I had no answer. 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX 

K amlapali Tripathi has eveiy , reason 
to feel low in spirit*^. Why is it, be 
wondered, that a i>ers()n jx^ople once 
respected, loved, sciughl favours from 
and feared, should be suddenly drO|)|)ed 
by everyone! I'his feeling produced 
acute depression bordering on melan- 
I holla. Pandiiji was advised to go m for 
psychiatric treatment. 



An appointment was made with India's 
leading psychoanalyst. As he stretched 
himself on the couch, the doctor ,asked 
what was troubling him. Tripalhiji 
poured out what was in his heart about 
the ungrateful world. "1 feel perhaps 
there is something wrong .with mq. I 
want you to treat me for acute inferiority 
complex." 

'fhe question and answer ses^jpn 
went on for over two hours with the 
psychoanalyst taking down copipus 
notes of the dialogue. When it Was over 
Panditji asked for the verdict. The 
psychoanalyst replied: "Fanditji, there is 
nothing wrong with you; you have no 
complex. You just happen to be an 
inferior person." 

(Contributed by Manoj Gupta, Alla¬ 
habad) 
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The switchover to Hindi 

SHOULD BE VOLUNTARY 


N ot lonj? at the meeting of the 
Central Hindi Committee, which 
has the Prime Minister as its head, 
and SIX chief ministers, 13 central 
ininisleis, seven MPs and 12 non- 
otlicials as members, the Orissa chief minister, 
.1,11 Patnaik, suggested that “our national im¬ 
age” got tarnished when Indian diplomats and 
senior ottic ers (onversed with their counterparts 
in foreign tountnes in English instead of “our 
national language,” Hindi. His proposal was that 
Indian olticials abroad as well as visiting Indian 
l(‘adt‘rs should try to speak in Hindi in foreign 
countries, jiailicularly in those countries where 
English was not spoken. 

Subsequently, the Hindi Advisory Committee 
ot the liome ministry met in Delhi and formally 
ptop(v,ed to the government that “whenever our 
(leleg.iiions go abroad they should use Hindi in 
conversatKjn with their colleagues and counter¬ 
parts”. Consequently, it was conveyed to the 
ministry of external affairs that “when our 
k'aders go abroad, they are free to use Hindi in 
conversation with their counterparts”. The 
ministry was also told to provide interpretation 
facilities lor visiting Indian dignitaries. 

After consulting the home ministry, the de¬ 
partment ot olficial language issued a circular, 
meant not only tor Indian missions abroad but for 
all ministries and departments of the Goveni- 
ment of India. I'he Indian missions were asked 
to issue instructions to ensure that Indian 
officials abroad and members of Indian delega¬ 
tions visiting lortMgn countries “should, as far as 
possible, ust‘ Hindi in their conversation with 
then counler})arts”. The tone was that of an 
01 der. 

The niinislry of extenial affairs’ circular, 
however, was less harsh. It asked all its 
missions “to advise and persuade members of 
Intlian dt'legations going abroad to make use of. 
Hindi, to the extent considered practical and 
expedient, during discussions with their counter¬ 
parts". And the ministry took upon itself the 
responsibility of providing facilities for inter¬ 
pretation. 

I have tra('ed the background of the circular to 
pinpoint two things* one, the home ministry's 
attitude IS strict and the language used in the 
circular in Hindi is stern; two, once again, in a 
hurry to propagate Hindi, there has hardly been? 
any consideration for the non-Hindi speaking’ 
population, riiere is a difference even in the 
approach of the home ministry vis-a-\is the 
external affairs ministry; the former uses the 
phrase “as far as possible” in a perfunctory 
manner only to emphasise the learning part, 
because the circular on the whole has an 
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authoritarian ring to it. On the other hand, the 
external affairs ministry has used the phrase “to 
the extent considered practical and expedient”. 

The Orissa chief minister may sound right in 
saying that it looked odd when Indian officials and 
delegates spoke English, a foreign language, and 
not Hindi, an Indian language. But the letter and 
spirit of the assurances given to the non-Hindi 
speaking population are at variance with what is 
being done. I can understand the employees of 
the government learning Hindi after recruit¬ 
ment, in service training, which has been made 
obligatory since 27 April, 1960, through an order 
issued by the President. 

But many members of delegations going 
abroad may not know Hindi and to make them 
speak in Hindi is against Nehru’s assurance (also 
incorporated in the Language Act) that the 
switchover to Hindi would depend on the 
non-Hindi speaking population. 

I'he Orissa chief minister should realise that 
our national image does not get tarnished by 
officials not speaking in Hindi when abroad but by 
legislators and ministers going on shopping 
sprees. There is such a craze for foreign goods 
that members of delegations returning to India 
are loaded with things available in the country. 

1'here is no question of retaining English 
permanently and not switching over to Hindi. 
But it should not be forced. In fact, there was a 
time when people in 1'amil Nadu had begun to 
learn Hindi on their own. But the policies of the 
Hindi chauvinists so angered the Tamils that 
they stopped learning the language. 

However, the spirit of the language policy is 
that the Hindi-speaking population should also 
learn one south Indian language; they are not 
implementing the three-language formula and 
only learning English and Hindi; whenever this 
has been pointed out to them, they have included 
Sanskrit in the three-language formula—some¬ 
thing not in the spirit of the policy. Imagine what 
the reaction of Tamils would be if many schools 
in Uttar Pradesh started teaching Tamil! Were 
Tamil teachers to be imported from Tamil Nadu, 
the entire complexion would change. But then 
how does one persuade the Hindi-speaking 
states to see reason? 

However, the folly of the Hindi speaking 
population should not drive Tamil Nadu or some 
other non-Hindi speaking state to stop learning 
Hindi. One day Hindi has to replace English, not 
only because it is a constitutional obligation but 
also because English is understood only by five 
per cent of India’s population. If democracy 
means anything, numbers have to matter. There 
is no other language in India which has more 
people speaking it than Hindi. 
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irhe deficit is high and 1 don’t hke it 
Rajiv Gajsidhi, on the Budget 


@ince the days of King George VI, this is the 
best Budget 

GenRS Sparrow, Congi ess® MP 

Dt is better to smoke m bits 

Madhlj Dandava tf, MP, on the new tax on 
longer (igaiettes 

ir he first Rajiv Gandhi Budget is typical of 
everything that he stands for in Indian 
politics soulless, synthetic and second rate 

blJBRAMANIAM SWAMY 


u here IS no “peaceful" bomb f 

Pakistani scientist Abdul Qader Khan L 

Of we are capable of making one (a nuclear | 
bomb), we are only playing poker, and one day J 
somebody is going to call our bluff | 

IH UbMAUi, former chairman of Pakistan's c 

Atomic Energy Commission | 

no point of time we intended to make a ^ 
bomb At this pomt of time also we do not intend k 
to make bombs 

Eduardo Faleiro. minister of state for external 
affairs 



U will come 12 times more to India I have no 
inhibitionF, I do not wait for invitations 

ZiA-UL Haq 



Ih* doctor Mcms 
10 be nn rtm^ 
reprocehsiiiR his 
oon St rJes to*> _ 


R K Lakshman m Times oNndie 


^ ncket diplomacy is fine if plav ed with a 
cricket ball but it becomes a wholly different 
pn>position if the ball used is an atom bomb 

N D llVCAKI 




Ji' 


v/W hat does a guy like Satish Shanna know 
about politics'* 

Ajit SiN(.n 


WW ho IS Ajit Singh** 
H N Bahuc.una 


II do not have a single paisa in my pocket Nor 
do I have anything in my bank account 

mi Bash 




oOfl' 






u Vv hat woulr you do jf a snake creeps into your 
house and hic ssomewhei e ** Naturally, you will 
not rest until you have killed it 

Bihar CM B^ND^ shwaki Duhf y, referring to tht 
Left Front 

Ifha PM s visits to the countryside have always 
made good copy, thev are human documents 

H Y Shapda Prasap, the PM's press advisoi 

CJ^ur Prune Minister has become a picnic 
minister 

V Gopalaswami, HMKMP 

^he (Margaret Thatcher) is a cowgirl. 

Libyan leader Coi Gaddafi 
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Khashoggi and Irangate 


R. K. Karanjia, just back from abroad, explains how his friend Adnan Khashoggi got 

involved in the Irangate scandal 




T he final revelations of the 
Irangate scandal, made re¬ 
cently by the apex Tower 
Commission, instituted by 
American President Ronald 
Reagan involving the scuttle of a splen¬ 
did project for peace and reconstruction, 
covering not only Iran but the entire 
Middle East, have exploded in the face 
of the White House, the National Secur¬ 
ity Council, the CIA and the whole US 
administration like an inter-continental 
ballistic bcK)merang all the way from 
Teheran to Washington. 

'rhe genesis of the sordid drama may 
be traced to the machinations of five of 
President Reagan’s former aides— 
White House chief of staff Donald 
Regan, National Security Council’s 
Admiral John Poindexter and Lt. Col. 
Oliver North, White House deputy 
Robert McFarlane and the CIA chief 
William Casey—who distorted out of ail 
proportions, a perfectly above-the-board 
offer made to the US government by the 
Saudi millionaire diplomat Adnan 
Khashoggi and his influential 
Iranian counterpart Manu- 
cher Ghorbanifar. The two 
businessmen wanted to bring 
an end to the Iran-Iraq war 
and install a more “moder¬ 
ate'" government at Teheran 
and ensure lasting peace in 
the Middle East. 

The Iran deal, initiated by 
’Ghorbanifar, was really a 
"derivative*' operation and 
l»rt of Khashoggi\s $30() bil¬ 
lion Plan for the Peaceful 
Reconstruction of the Middle 
East—a kind of Marshall 
Plan for West Asia. The plan 
had been welcomed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan himself (see 
photocopy *A* of the White 
House appreciation over the 
signature of William R. 

0arkl 

The Khashoggi project, 
however, could not be im¬ 
plemented unless the six- 
year old Iran-Iraq war ended 
and Teheran stopped financ¬ 
ing Shi’ite terrorists who 
wer^ ravaging Lebanon, 

Kif4^ «Qd the neighbouring 
statAThis turbulence had 


to be ended if only to clear the decks for 
the peace plan; and (jhorbanifar brought 
to Khashoggi in mid-1985 what looked 
like Allah’s own project for tlie desired 
consummation in the form of an appeal 
for “outside help’’ from a group of top 
Iranian leaders. 

That the majority of the leading 
Ayatollahs, including Hojatoleslam Kaf- 
sanjani, around Imam Khomeini and the 
Teheran government supported the 
Ghorbanifar initiative, invested it with 
authority, responsibility and the assur¬ 
ance of success. Khashoggi thereafter 
lost no time in recommending the pro¬ 
ject of the Iran deal to the ILS Natic'nal 
Security Council chief Robert McFarlane 
This “confidential” letter, dated 1 July, 
1985, was so urgent that it was “dictated 
on the telephone”. McF'arlane, accord¬ 
ing to his testimony before the Tower 
and other Congressional Commissions 
did discuss the plan with President 
Ronald Reagan and secured his consent 
to all that followed—including the 
arms—for the hostages deal with the 


government of Iran. 

In his backgrounder attached to the 
communication to McFarlane, Khashog* 
gi wrote: “A number of approaches from 
Iranian officials who though, they do not 
admit te being disloyal to their govern¬ 
ment, believe that it is being forced into 
policies which are taking their country 
into even deeper chaos than it is already 
iii,” to strongly recommend US assist¬ 
ance to the more accommodating, pro- 
Weslem group” which alone could fill the 
vacuum created after Khomeini’s death 
to restore peace lo the Middle East 

T he last point is a half-truth if not a 
plain lie, “invented” by McFarlane 
to save his own skin. What really 
happened was that he called on Reagan 
at the Bethesda Hospital, where the 
President lay in a heavily sedated condi¬ 
tion while recuperating from his colon 
cancer operation. He was in no condition 
to discuss in depth such a crucial and 
controversial matter. When McFarlane 
informed Reagan about the possibility of 




a rapprochement with Iran which might 
help to get the US hostages released, 
the President apparently nodded his 
assent or said “yes” without realising 
the implicalions of the deal. 

McFarlane look this as “authorisa¬ 
tion” for the arrns-for-hostages ex¬ 
change, which had not even been con¬ 
ceived at that lime, according to 
Khashoggi, Ghorbanifar and a senior 
Aniencan govenimeiit official. Having 
i^l)tained this kind of “authorisation” 
from the President, McFarlane bypas¬ 
sed (ihorbanifar. Khashoggi and their 
group to launch an operation and gave 
the arms-lor-hostages deal prionty over 
the fust impel alive of a friendly 
approach to Teheran for negotiations. 
Oliver North, his colleague went a step 
fuitht'r channelling the funds meant lor a 
pro-Auuuican faction ol the Iranian lead¬ 
ers to the Contra rebels fighting the 
government ol Nicaragua 

Not u* ire left behind, the CIA offeietl 
aims to itanians at a cheaper pnee tlum 
thf)Se sold by the NS(', thereby des- 
tioyiiig tile good faith and trust estab¬ 
lished by CthoTbaiiifar through the initial 
deaf N(»l satisfied, the CIA agents 
wrote anonymous letters,and began a 
campaign in older to c//vS-intoiTn the 
Iranian leaders and discredit Cihorbati- 
'ifar. 

McFarlane took his arms for hostages 
proposal right up to Teheran, and when 


Ommt Mr. Pr«sid#iiti 

X b<»rrpy resign «• Chief of Staff to too Preeidont of the 
TJnlted States. 


hoapactfoXIy yoo^. 

Donald V. 

Chief of Staff to too 
f^rcaideat of the United State* 


White House chief of staff Donald Regan’s resignation letter: the end of the affair 


the Iranians, caught by surpiise. refused 
l(> oblige, he insulted them b\ marching 
out to his irlane and Hving back to 
Washington. The Iranians naturally 
“went mad”, aciording to Kliashoggi, 
“taking (ihorbanifar for a crook.” Cfhor 
bandar himself could not have put his 
plight more picturesijuely than in his 
statement to this writer: “The patient 
was abandoned by the surgeons after his 
body had been cut (oi an open licart 
operation”. 'I'o this Khashoggi added; “It 
is not just ManiK’her and myself wh(» had 
been abandoned to tins surgical outrage, 
but our beloved countnes and the whole 



Amartoan RraaMant Ronakl Raaoan: admits mislakaa 

McFaHant i*led on RMgM wlim 
recove ri ng f wmt a 


region as well. We gave the Americans a 
fomiula for peace and reconstruction 
which was deliberately and criminally 
scuttled because of the failure of any link 
between the CIA and the NSC. 

In a last desperate bid to save both 
the projects—Ghorbanifar’s Iran deal as 
also his own plan«Khashoggi sent his final 
appeal to President Reagan enclosing 
(Jhorbanifar's report on the NSC-CIA 
scuttle stating inter alia, now attach a 
report from Mr Ghorbanifar just re¬ 
ceived. The principal conclusion to 
which it points is truly alarming..,my 
friend Mr Ghorbanifar describes his 
words to be too alarmist and 
he apologises for perhaps 
having ‘cried wolf too often. 
This is a possibility that has 
until now moderated my 
judgment. At this point in 
history, I must agree with 
Mr Ghorbanifar's sense of 
urgency. His country has be¬ 
come,an irresist ible vacuum, 
which if not filled by the West 
will most certainly be filled 
by the Soviets.” 

It was this covering letter by 
Khashoggi along with 
Ghorbanifar's report that 
awoke the US President, 
perhaps for the first time, to 
the full implications of the 
Iran deal and its scuttle by 
the departments of his own 
administration. 

T he findings of aU the in¬ 
vestigations—Congres¬ 
sional and inteUigence as well 
as the Tower Commission— 
support the conclusion that 
“President Reagan was beii^ 
entirely truthful when he said 
that the project was not a 
mere exchange of amos for 
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hostages. The matter of hostages was 
introduced into the discussions when 
McFarlane went to Iran and the two 
sides found themselves at the opposite 
sides of the table *'bargaining with each 
Other like a customer and a store-keeper 
arguing over the price of a rug in an 
Oriental market', as Ghorbanifar put it in 
an interview with our top investigator.” 

The same report adds that ”the pur¬ 
pose of the shipment of arms to Iran... 
was a 'token sale', the purpose of which 
was to ‘show good faith'—that is, to 
indicate that there was a serious desire 
on the part of the US government to 
establish friendly relations with Iran. At 
the same time, the Iranian government 
would show its good faith by arranging 
for the release of hostages held by 
Shi'ite extremists in Lebanon''. 

The report acquits Ghorbanifar of any 
charge of treachery or corruption and 
indicts the CIA. "The exchange 
achieved its purpose. But there was a 
second purpose: to give the necessary 
credibility to Ghorbanifar, the key fig^e 
in the effort. To this end, Ghorbanifar 
brought about an early meeting with a 
top Ayatollah in a key position in the 
government of Iran. Within a week, 
however, the Ayatollah received a letter 
written in Farsi from an 
agency of the US govern- Middk 
ment (Ghorbanifar says it 
was the CIA) saying that 
Ghorbanifar was ‘not trusted' 
in Washington and that he v 
should be excluded fr-om fu¬ 
ture contacts. A seed of 
doubt was thus planted in the 
mind of the Ayatollahs,'' says 
the report. / ; : 

Khashoggi, also, emerges ;y ; 

exonerated of any charge of 
"making profits” out of the 
arms for hostages transac- \ 

tion with which he, like , ; , ^ 
Ghorbanifar, had nothing, 
whatsoever, to do. In fact, 
the Washington Post has 
clearly charged that "Con- -V 
gressional investigations now j;? 
believe that a total of $ 10.5 g !; 
million (part of a $ 15 million ' : v 
loan made by Khashoggi last 
May) was skimmed from the | 

Iran arms deal to support 
Nicaraguan rebels, according 
to a memo found in the files 
of former NSC aide Col. v 

CWver L. North ” ■ 

W e have not heard the ■ 
last of the McFarlane- ^ 

Noith swindles of both the ^ 

Iranian government, which 
was diarged five times the 
official price for the first lot of 




arms sold to them, and the Khashogfp- 
Ghorbanifar team, whose loans to the 
Iran deal were diverted to the Contras. 
Worse than the swindles was the 
attempted cover-up by McFarlane and 
North who accused their victims of 
"wheeling dealing" and "seeking financial 
gains for themselves frtmi Inmgate.” 

A leading American law firm has 
advised Khashoggi and Ghorbanifar to 
sue the concerned departments of the 
US government for heavy damages. The 
reason: the financial losses suffered by 
them and for being defamed by the guilty 
men of the "Irangate” scandal. 

Finally, arises the question of the 
i^esiderit's persona/^ilt or responsibil¬ 
ity for this great diplomatic blunder. 


President's approval is not clear. All that 
is evident is that the President’s wife 
Nancy believes that Donald Regan, the 
White House chief of staff, was re¬ 
sponsible for conveying to McFarlane 
and North the President’s "consent”, 
without properly "advising” Reagan ab¬ 
out the dangerous consequences of the 
deals. 

A pertinent exainpU' is the memo 
from North which has been found by the 
Tower Commission. It deals w^ith the 
diversion of the Iran funds to the Con¬ 
tras. The document meant lor the eyes 
of "our boss” is signed by Admiral 
Poindexter. Now, who is the boss? 
Reagan the President, or Regan the 
chief of staff? Even if it was meant for 


Reagan’s initial "advice and consent” \ the President, did the chief of staff 


was obtained by McFarlane at a time 
when he was in a highly sedated condi¬ 
tion in hospital and recovering after a 
major operation. Once the President 
gave what was interpreted—or rather, 
/Mis-interpreted—as his "authorisation”, 
he must have felt bound by it when the 
subsequent distortions of the Iran pro¬ 
ject, like the arms-for-hostages swap 
and funds-for-Contras deal were put up 
to the White House. 

Whether the "Irangaters” had tfie 


submit it to him, or did he deal with it 
himself? 

This appears to be the reason why all 
the commissions, including the latest 
chaired by Senator Tower, have not only 
taken a sympathetic view of Reagan's 
involvement, but have gone out of their 
way to state that "clearly the President 
did not understand the nature of this 
operation and what was really hap¬ 
pening. ” 

It is more likely, therefore, that 


President Resgen's ecknowledgement to Kheehoggl’s peece 
the Middle East 


THE WHIVE 

WAMlllNOTOn 


Khaunoggii 


I an wxxning to acknovledgc^ you/ 1 
the President with the encl...sed CO unei I - 
"A Pragmatic Approach to Achieving Peacu 
In the Middle East Pursuant to the Reagan 
Plan". At Senator Laxalt's suggesulon we 
have carefully read your ideas and find 
many of them stimulating and provotatlve. 

The President has asked me to extend to 
you his thanks for your kind words and 
your continued interest In pursuing a 
fair and just peace for all In the Middle 
East. I knpw that you have met with my 
Deputy Robert McFarlane and he and I both 
hope that yoo will continue to work to 
bring about a solution to this intractable, 
and dangerous problem. 


plan for come out from 

"Irangate” with his reputa¬ 
tion bruised but not crippled 
so long as he manages to get 
more responsible aides with 
proven credibility around 
him. He has done well by 
replacing Regan with Ho¬ 
ward baker. He may have to 
ask a senior statesman like 
Richard Nixon for help. He 
may also have to give up his 
plans for going ahead with 
' the "Star Wars” campaign 

■ and giving aid to the Contras. 


with best wishes, 


Sincerely, 

'MJci 


William R. Clark 


Mr. Aditd.i M. Xnar.hoqqi 

G41 Fifth Avenue 

New York, Mew York 100'^.y 


Reagan can still rehabili¬ 
tate his lost image with a 
major contribution to the 
cause of world peace by mak¬ 
ing amends for his loss of 
face and credibility at the 
Reykjavik summit. The Rus¬ 
sian leader Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, has offered him just 
the opportunity he needs 
with the latest Soviet initia¬ 
tive of complete withdrawal 
of medium-range missiles 
fi-om Europe. If he i^asps 
this opportunity, there is ev¬ 
ery likelihood of a Gor- 
bachev-Reagan summit in 
Washington, which alone 
could wipe out the scars of 
"Irangate.” 







The BURDEN OF 
JUSTICE 


A re puhlic interest litifftuions a threat to the normal working of the courts? 


I S iht* bui(k*n of jiistnt* proving to 
hi* too hojivv loi tli<‘ hij^hfsl ('ourt 
ol I Ik* land.'' I* or ovor a dorado now 
tlu' Suprenio Couit has hocn play- 
(jod to the w-roUhed ol this 
country. The* practice of allowing,; third 
parties to art»ne castes on ludialf of poor 
and needy citizens who never had the 
money or heart to ^'o to court against 
their exploiters, and the coinei'sion of 
letters from a^^^neved ptnsons into writ 
petitions—termed puhlic interest liti^'a 
tion (PIL) or social action litii.»ation - had 
come as a panacH'a to the downtrodden. 
But realisation is now dawniinji both on 
tlx* bench and the bar -that I lie Sup¬ 
reme Court’s initial enthusiasm in Kwin.e 
priority to FIL over traditional liti^^ation, 
which forms the bulk of its dailv l)iisi- 
ness, W'as a trifle ill-advised: that IMI>, 


w^hile beiiiK a pioneering step in lultillin^j 
the dreams of the framers of the Con 
stitution to bririK about a societv free 
from social, economic and political injus¬ 
tice, is also a threat 
to the judicial pro¬ 
cess. 

Many of the let¬ 
ters which find 
their way into the 
Supreme Court’s 
PIL cell—a total of 
1,957 was received 
since the cell was 
set up in August, 
1985— concern 



Th« 8upr«m« Court 


none-too-important matters. And 
besides, if those who find courts and 
lawyers inaccessible must receive 
speedy justice, why not others who have 
painstakingly followed “proper channels” 
to seek legal redress? The cjuestions 
have now' arisen because the Supreme 
Court IS finding it almost impossible to 
cope with the deluge of letters that 
followed its trail-blazing wnt petitions 
and judgments in the Hussainara Kha- 
toon, Bhagalpur blindings, bonded 
labour and Agra Nari Niketaii cases. 

The letters are, in fact, often inde¬ 
cipherable and one of the main problems 
the court is facing is to translate them: 
while the letters in Hindi and English c^n 
be processed and scrutinised, those in 
the vernaculars cannot—unless they 
happen to be read by a judge who knows 



iwrtkf PiWi Wiwfwfti 
wboisciMtlwfiiiir 
I ofPILiayss^Hii 
^ beoHis^ofPILtodiif 
the Supreme Ooiiil Ml 
become a symbol 6f 
liopeformllions.liie 
not say that PlLtaii 
change the so(^: Blit 
H can raise vHallnuei, 
it can provide concnrtp 
remedies-^ it badln 
senimycMea.WefieMl 

Ml AmIBu MOMim 41^ ^ 

HL IQOiy IIKire iihIII 

ever before.* 


the laiiguagt* And these letters are now' 
piling Lijj 'rht‘rt* js a proposal now' to get 
letters wiittc'M in thi* veinacuh:rs pro¬ 
cessed hv Delhi rnnersitv law gradu¬ 
ates who come from diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country. 

But nobody know's what 
will actually become of 
them in the near future. 

“Every day we get ab¬ 
out 300 letters,” said an 
employee vn the Supreme 
Court’s PIL cell, almost in 
exasperation. “Even 
though we can do nothing 
about most, we keep all of 
them. A large number are 
complaints from pnsoners 
who say they are being 
made to stay in 
lail for longer than their sentenced temis 
Ol ar(‘ being kept as under trials endless¬ 
ly: many complain that they have not 
received tlieir pensions, gratuity or 
provident fund, others complain of sex¬ 
ual ;ind economic exploitation.” Has 
writing to the Supreme Court helped? 
‘Aes. often,” he replied. Apart from the 
majoi cases that have come up in court, 
even in other cases, involving pensions 
and gratuity, a letter from the Supreme 
Court to the concerned authority has 
frequently had imm<*diate effect: the 
complainants have got their money 
almost instantly.” As for other PIL 
cases, ol course, as one senior advocate’ 
pointed out, “the idea is to be able to 
raise the issue in court, rather than win 
the case”. This has been done quite 
successfully, time and again. 

But their are differences of opinion on 
the degree of importance that should be 
attached to letter petitions vis-a-vis 
traditional litigation. Some people are 
now opposing the practice of stamping 
letters as writ petitions, which origin¬ 
ated in the Seventies during the tenure 
of Justice P.N. Bhagwati, known as the 
“father” of PIL. There are others who 
feel it should continue. The differences 
in the bench came into sharp focus 
recently with two cases: in one case, 
Chief Justice R.S. Pathak converted a 
letter from a Delhi housewife Sarita,— 
who complained she was being harassed 
for dowry by her in-laws—into a writ 


petition and ordered police protection 
and legal aid for her; and another, a 
letter petition in which two persons 
complained about an environmental 
threat—to the Calcutta Zoological Gar¬ 
dens from a hotel to be built by the Taj 
group on a plot of land next to the zbo, 
allotted by the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment—was rejected by Justice Khalid. 
Some legal experts have called for a 
check on PIL cases, because they pose a 
threat to the image of the judiciary. PIL 
cases were making people lose faith in 
the lower courts and High Courts, 
according to them The courts, says 
Justice Khalid, “should be above suspi¬ 
cion. ” But wliile emphasising that it was 
necessary to lay down clear guidelines 
and outline the correct parameters for 
entertainment of such petitions, the 
Judge admitted that PIL “has cbme to 
stay" 

C ould it possibly be done away with 
by a disagreeable judiciary? “It de¬ 
pends on how it is viewed," said a 
thoughtful, but worried, ex-Chief Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati. “The Supreme Coittt 
should be a trend-setter for ail other 
courts. It should always take the lead in 
these matters. And besides, if the 
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people cannot look up to the Supreme 
Court for justice, how will they look up 
to the other courts?" Justice Bha>?wati 
continued emphatically: "One view that 
is current is that Pit cases should be 
treated with ‘caution’ because of the 
possibility of many of the letters beiriK 
bogus, or trivial. Mind you, such ‘cau¬ 
tion’ IS only a cover for an attempt to kill 
PIL. After all, can anyone deny that 
much of traditional litigation is also 


trivial? It is because of PIL today that 
the Supreme Court has become a sym¬ 
bol of hope for millions. People today can 
write to the Supreme Court and expect 
something to be done. 1 do not say that 
PIL can change society. But it can raise 
vital issues, it can provide concrete 
remedies—as it has in so many cases. 
We need PIL today more than ever 
before/" 

How exactly did PIL originate? "Until 
t- decade or so back, we were governed 
by the British concepts of locus standi, 
initiation of action and other procedural 
requirements/’ said the chairman of the 
Law Commission, D.A. Desai, also a 
former Supreme Court judge. "Under 
that system, when a person went to 
court, two primal^ questions were 
raised: are you the injured person? And, 
do you have an interest in the dispute? 
In answering the second question as a 
genera) rvie, persons who had no in¬ 
terest in the dispute were not allowed to 
bring up the case. This position ruled for 
a hundred years and this kept a large 
number of people away h'om courts." 
The system itself discouraged have-nots 
from coming to court. Disputes, in the 
frst place, meant a highly professional- 
iaed affair and lawyers’ fees, court fees 


and the need to collect material and 
follow strict procedures were all the 
more forbidding. SaidMrUesai: "A daily 
wage earner, if he lost his wages and 
wanted to go to coiul, c»)ul(l not expect 
to pav for aistice." 

'I'he courts then dealt with only indi¬ 
vidual disputes over rights and liabilities, 
such as that between a landlord and a 
tenant. " This was at best a tolerable 
system/* Mi l)esai explained, "but now 
the niieslions are larger ’’ I'lie Constitu¬ 
tion i)t India, in part IV, has laid out the 
paramettTs of the new society sought to 
be created--a society free from ex¬ 
ploitation, based on jus-, 
tice, social, economic and 
political (Articles 38 and 
39). Till Independence, 
society was largely feud¬ 
al. Land was in the hands 
of sardars, and inamdars, 
while the man who sus¬ 
tained five layers of 
absentee landlords was 
the worker. But the con¬ 
cept of rights emerged 
during a period of adversi¬ 
ty: "World War 11 gave us 
an industrial fillip," Mr 
Desai said, "Britain’s sea 
channels got blocked after Iht^ 
Japanese entered Pearl* Harbour. 
Britain no longer ruled the waves. The 
eastern theatre of the war became India, 
after the fall of Singapore, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Bunna. 'Fhe war was 
knocking at Imphal. We had to meet that 
threat. And the supplies had to come 
A victim of tho Bhagalpur blindings 
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from within India. Industry received a 
boost. And consequently, the conct^fit ol 
group rights, minimum wage\4 and rights 
of worknu'ii." 

'fhese group rights later enshrined in 
the Constitution, places upon the state 
the responsibility to provide em[)loy- 
ment and ediu alion and public ,issislance 
in cases of unemployment, old age, 
disability, sickness, et(\ But these ideas 
were not lecognised by the Cfiurts. 
While the Fundamental Rights were 
enforceable, the Directive Principles of 
Stale Polu'y were regardt‘d as lum- 
justiciahle. "But the fact that the Fun¬ 
damental Rights were enforceable was 
it sell a great source of relief, hen ause all 
nghts involv(’ obligations on the part of 
others, in this case they meant an 
obligation of the sate," said Mr Desai, 

"Kver since UH7," Mr Desai went i 
on, " we havt' prodinecl a large number 
ot labour laws ()f these 35 are outstand¬ 
ing. riiey include the Industnal Disputes 
Act. the Industrial Disputes Knquiry 
.Standing Order Act, Minimum Wages 
Act, Pnnident Fund At t, (iratuity Act 
and conditions of in>proveinent of labour 
in sugar, tea, hidi and tobacco planta¬ 
tions. All these laws have created a 
bundle of rights against employers as a 
whole. Hut this situation suffered from 
certain infirmitucs. fhere were lakhs of 
bonded labourers in the country whose 
rights were not covered. A bonded 
labourer is worse off than a slave. How 
can you expect him to come to court and 
light? Access to courts was prevented 
by geographical, economic and psycholo¬ 
gical harriers. Many could not afford to 
go to court—or did not want to for fear 
of being victimised and tortured, public 
interest litigation seeks to overcenne all 
these barnei s which are otherwise in¬ 
surmountable in a large number of 
cases." 

Justice Bhagwati cited three major 
cases to prove how useful PIL has been 
to the people. The first is the case of the 
Paliyar tnbals near Madurai, 'fhe com- 
plai^ was made by an organisation called 
Soko. "1 was myself one of the judges in 
the case," said Justice Bhagwati. "As a 
result of the verdict, today, the Iribals 
have got a primary school and a primary 
health centre, small tenements have 
Deen constructed and arrangements 
have been made and are being made to 
hand over land for cultivation to the 
tribals. The people are so grateful that 
they have even named their settlement 
Justice Bhagwati Nagar." 

The second is the case relating to 
people from the Kodaikanal hills. Here 
about 60(J persons had been engaged in 
removing the barks of trees for two 
companies. I'hey were allegedly being 
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made to vvoik ioi pittance, A IML case 
was recMsti i rd l‘he Supn^ne Court 
appointed ;i i oeniu'^sion to investigate 
the woi^ini; loiidiiions "As a result ot 
judicial iiiiMvention." JuslKc Hhaj/wati 
sairl, "Ihe laniilies were* heed Irom 
bonrlaee. rehaiiililated, ^iven ot 

land h)i (iillnation and provided with 
nie<lu al lai ilities " 

In the third case, in Kaiasthan, the 
j»o\ernnu‘nt was work to the 

jieople as part ol drouj^lit rolief, but was 
not prjvii^t ininimnni wa^es to Iht* work- 
iTs, nianv of whom were women and 
lianians 'I'he reason for this was that a 
law v\ 7 is in lorce in Rajasthan which 
(‘xempl<‘d drouK'ht relief labour from the 
l)urview ot Minimum Waj»es Act. “Hunk¬ 
er Roy. ol 'I'llonia toUKdit the case. The 
SuprtMiie C'ourt strut k down the law as 
invalid and directed arrtvars ol iiiniimum 
waKt‘s to be |)aid.“ recalled Justice 
Hh.i^vvati. 

T here have been other memorable 
HI I. victories. In the BhaKalpur 
blinductjs case. Rs !i0.()0() was paid to 
(‘ac li n| the victims. 'Idle blinded persons 
were ^iven vocational training at the 
National institute of the Hlind al Dehra- 
dun and rehabilitated. A CHI mvesti^a 
tion was also carried out. As a result, 
tnniiiial cast's were filed in local courts 
and in .it least two cases, the accused 
polict' officers were convicted and sent¬ 
enced. riie Hussainara Khatoon pise 
resulted in ireedom for more than dlOO 
persons who had been in jail tor periods 
lonvjt'f than tlie maximum sentence. 'I'he 
A^ra Nan Nikt'tan case, which centred 
aioiind a ^I'oup ol women inmates of a 
destitute homt' who were kept in inhu¬ 
man conditions and subjected to sexual 
exploitation. lesulted in freedom for tfu* 
victims, rile c ase also ser\ed to ex[)Osc 
lar^a' scale coiruption in tht' police. One 
of the lawveiv, K. K Lutlira, who 
appeart'd on hidiall of tlie women betoie 
justice Hhaj^wati said" "Some of the prls 
weie treed and sent hack to Nepal trom 
whert' they came “ 

'I'he tamous Bonded Labour cast* 
initiated by Swann .A^niwsh's liandhua 
Mukti Morelia was another landmark. 
'Lhe Supreme Court appointed two per¬ 
sons, a journalist and an academic, as 
commissioners to uito tJie problem. 
“It w'as established," said K.K. Luthra, 
“tluit wiien a worker who lias no shelter 
from the sun, ram and cold, who drinks 
water trom ,i?iitlers and does not have 
two square meals a day, files a complaint 
belore the court, he has a Fundamental 
Ri^ht (under Article 21) to live with 
human dij^iity and the state has the duty 
(under Articles 29, 41 and 42) to free 
him from exploitation. 
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iMien a woriiM'who has no 
shelter from sun rain or coid 
and drinks water from gutters 
files a complaint before the 
court, the state has a di^ to 
free him from exploitation” 


The Asiad Lafiour case m 1982 and 
I'Tlwaid Kelvtmler case in 1984 wliich 
resulted in the ^nant ot Rs Hi lakhs as 
compensation to the victims, were other 
aciiievements So was the Sebastian 
lion^^orai Case which, dealt bv Justice 
l)esai, hi^hliKdited the plij^ht ol people m 
insurgency - mlested Nagaland, where 
the arm\ en)oyed special powers. Said 
Ml De.sai; "llon^orai, a Delhi University 
student ajipt'aled to the Supreme Court 
lor a writ ol hnbi\is co/pr/s. to seek tlie 
release ol two persons who had been 
taken awav bv the army, a headmaster. 
C. Daniel, and a pastor of the Baptist 
Church, C. Haul. Lhey were never seen 
alive atter beiiiK taken away. Eventually, 
the tamilies were compensated." 

But vN'hat about the allegation that PIL 
cases are getting undue priority over 
other litigation.-' “Taie, the judiciary gets 
much more publicity and prominence bv 
vindicating the nghts of the homeless 
and downtrodden w^ho live m bondage," 
said K.K. Luthra, “but undue prece¬ 
dence over the nonnal business of the 
court, which is already overburdened, 
can prejudice the honest litigant who 
goes through the normal f^rocedure of 
law. ” Several others, both on the bench 
and the bar, share this view. Justice 


Khalid of the Supreme Court, while 
delivering the verdict in the PIL case of 
S. l^andey versus the state of West 
Bengal and others, which concerned the 
building of a five-star hotel by the Taj 
group beside Calcutta's Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, cautioned: “If courts do not res¬ 
trict the free flow of cases in the name of 
public interest litigation, traditional 
litigation will sutler and the courts in¬ 
stead ot dispensing justice, would have 
to lake upon themselves administrative 
and executive functions.” 

“But how many PIL cases are theie?" 
proU'sts JUvStice Ifliagwati. “On an aver¬ 
age, there are about 25,000 cases of 
traditional litigation a year in Hie Sup¬ 
reme Court against a maximum ot 500 
PIL cases a year. Is there any compari¬ 
son between the two? Is it possible to 
sav that 500 cases of poverty and 
disadvantagt' are shutting out 35,000 
cases of other disputes? Secondly, is it 
right for the court io tell the poor and 
disadvantaged that it is so busy with 
traditional litigation that it cannot give 
them justice? How can the court shut its 
eves to injustice? 

Justice Bhagwati argued that the Sup¬ 
reme Court is the highest court in the 
land, and thus had to give a lead to other 
courts. “Il has t(j change the orientation 
in the thinking of judges and lawyers. 
'Lradilionai litigation had to be controlled 
bv a variet\ ol methods. It would not do 
to merely lompl.un about its increasing 
volume." explained the lather ol PIL. 
“While one traditional case benefits a 
few parties, a PIL case benefits hun¬ 
dreds of people," he added. 

Another fault found with PIL cases is 
that they might entertain frivolous litiga¬ 
tion. But asked Justice Bhagwati: "Is 
traditional litigation alway s justified? At 
least 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
traditional litigation constitute frivolous 
cases brought to court merely because 
people can afford to fight them. But the 
poor, who are suffering fioin poverty 
and destitution, must be ‘treated with 
suspicion’ because of the appreliension 
that their cases might be frivolous, v/hy? 
To my n‘ind, this smacks of an elitist 
approach." He added that there were 
already sufficient safeguards against fri¬ 
volous PIL cases: the Supreme Court 
has a PIL cel! to scrutinise letters. If the 
coui l IS not satisfied, it can reject it like 
any other traditional litigation case. 

Ml Desai, however, was in favour of 
setting up an independent cell consisting 
of representatives of journalists, recog¬ 
nised social action groups, academics 
and ex-judges to go through the com¬ 
plaints sent to the Supreme Court. 

NiniialMfto/M0ir IMM 
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GREATHOUDAYS 

If you believe that variety is the spice 
of life, welcome to Uttar Pradesh. 
We have so much to offer. Apart 
from the Taj Mahal, of course. 

If you want to beat a cool retreat, 
head for the mountain resorts in 
Kumaon and Garhwal. Where the 
lively bustle of Nainital melts into 
the serene stillness of Pithoragarh. 

For the more adventurously 
inclined, the dark and deep 
Dudhwa awaits. Or chart out your 
own trekking route in tlie foothills of 
the Himalayas. 

Come closer to the Gods in the 
sacred city of Varanasi. Seek 
Darshan. Withdraw to Ayodhya, 
Chitrakoot or Mathura. Or gain 
enlightenment at Sarnath or 
Kushinagar. 

Journey into the past... Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, Mahoba, 
Jhansi. Where monuments 
resound with unspoken 
legends of passion and 
valour. 

And while you journey 
across this splendid 
canvas there’s always 
real life comforts to 
come back to. Roomy 
accommodation. 

Snug and cosy. 

Like we said, in Uttar 
Pradesh, you’ll find there is a lot to 
write home about. We wonder 
though, if you’ll find the time. 

For more details, contact: 

Uttar Pradesh Tourism, 

3. Naval Kishore Road, Lucknow 226001, 
U.P. Phones: 45252, 45555, Alsu in 
Ahmedabad (Phone. 464316), Bombay 
(Phone: 215497), C:alcutU (Phone; 227855), 
Chandigarh (Phone: 41649), Madras (Phone: 
479726), New Delhi (Phone: 322251) or 
Garhwal Maoda! Vicas Nigam Ltd. 74/1, 
Rajpur Road. Dehra Dun-248001, U.P. 
Phone: 26817 or Kumaon Mandal Vitas 
Nigam, Nainital (Phone; 2509). 


I I I I I UTTAR PRADESH 
Vl/ Ut 0 U R 1 S M 

We give you everything. 
(Except the $ea). 











T he red flag still flies, but at 
half mast. Radicalism and 
change, which were synony 
rnous with the Left and its 
electoral platforms, are dead. 
It is election time again, and the timing is 
on dot: 1957, the first elected commun 
ist government in the world comes to 
power in Kerala; 1%7, the United Front 
with the CIM(M) in its told fomis 
government in West Bengal; 1977, the 
CPI(M) surges back to power in Kerala 
and West Bengal; 1987, the CPKM) is 
the Congress(l)s mam adversary, in 
two ol the tliree stales where elections 
w'ill be held on 23 March. 

But the Imies are entirely 
different. The hammer and 
sickle IS still a potent election 
symbol—but sans militancy, 
sans a radical economic prog¬ 
ramme, sans the zeal for 
institutional change, sans ev¬ 
erything that once conjured 
I up the image of a l^ft party. 

The faces of the leaders are 
still the same—82-year-old 
F.M.S. Namboodiripad in 
Kerala and 72-year-old Jyoti 
Basu in West Bengal, veter¬ 
ans of many movements and 
many elections. But their 
voices are softer, tones less 
strident, spirits more mel¬ 
low. Gone are their days of 
fiery speeches promising re¬ 
volutionary programmes of 
action. Today, their concern 
for the have-nots does not 
carry with it the earlier com¬ 
mitments to wholesale land 
reforms, nationalisation of in¬ 
dustry, aggressive labour 
laws. Today, they talk 
proudly ol their achieve 
ments in joml sector ven¬ 
tures, of the invitations 
accepted by multinationals. 

Easy lies the head of the 
capitalist, relaxed is the big 

landlord, the plantation_ 

owner. EMSNamb. 

In both Kerala and West Bengal Iht 
Left is determinedly wooing the five 
crores of voters not with its traditional 
platform of a radical economic program¬ 
me to turn the world upside down but 
with a platform that would do credit to 
any social democratic party. Nowhere is 
the Left proposing any institutional 
change, specially in land relations which 
used to be its main plank in earlier 
elections. In both states the CPI(M) has 
virtually conceded that it has nothing 
new to offer as far as economic issues 
and consequent institutional changes are 
concerned* Virtue now lies in stability. 


not change: progress in pragmatism, i 
This is more mat keel in West Bengal | 
where the ruling LtU Front is eoncen- | 
trating all its energies on delending the 
status quo. 1 he Lett Front's victory is a 
foregone conclusion. I'lie only interest 
i the poll results hold is whether the | 

I Congiess(l) will retain as existing j 
I strength oi seats in a 291'member | 

I Ahsemblv or improye it (»r do vvoisiy 
I Jn Kerala, on the other haml. tiiel.elt 
1 has launched a m^^t dett rinined otien- i 
I su'e t(‘ wrest powtn troni tht ”aling . 

I Congress! 1) led coalition, aimed wiih a | 

! noN'el—tliough not I evolutional \ - pi og i 




EMS Namboodiripad. Vivekananda for votes 

lengal Iht ramme. Octogenarian he may be, but 
the five F-.M.S. Namboodinpad, or EMS as he IS 
traditional affectionately known, is not a spent 
program- force. Perhaps he wants it to go down in 
down but history that one of his last political acts 
credit to was to bring Kerala back to the fold of 
owhere is the CIM(M). And even at this npe age 
stitutional EMS is showing remarkable ingenuity in 
ans which evolving an innovative electoral 
in earlier strategy. 

PI(M) has Hold your breath! Could you have 
6 nothing ever imagined that an Indian communist 
lie issues would swear bv Swami Vivekananda? 
angesare Yes, EMS is doing it. A two-hour 
stability, election documentary of the CPI(M) 


I starts with Vivekananda's famous saying 
on casteism in this state: "Kerala has 
I lv*come a lunatic .tsylurn", and ends with 
EMS taking a vow to fulfil Vivekananda s 
mission to banish (’(^mmunalism and 
casteism fiom Kerala. 

; After 30 years ol the politics of 
i aiipeasement ol eomniunahsin and caste- 
I ism by both tlu‘ CPl(M) and the Con- 
gu'ss. EMS^ electoral strategy has 
come as a Iresh political breeze in 
i Kerala. EMS‘s message ol comnuinal- 
isni anil casteism distorting Kerala's 
; polity and end.mgeniig the country’s 
i unity IS being carried to voters bv tens of 
, thousands of workers of the 
i Lcdl Front J'his correspon- 
I limit went bv ;i country boat 
through tlie backwaters lined 
with heaulitul groves of coco¬ 
nut trees to the interior 
where Ms K.K. (iouri was 
campaigning. 'Hirough word 
! of moiitli.the CPI(M) has 
spiead the message that 
(ioun Anima is its eandidate 
lor the t hiel ministership as 
Us former chiel minister, 
F K. Navanai, during 1980- 
i 82 was a big disaster. Even 

I 111 lh<‘ interior, the campaign 

i IS dir ci ted against com- 

, miinalisni. Pointing to a kn^ai 

reporter who had accompa¬ 
nied me, (iouri Amma said: 
i "Look. I have known him 

r M since Ins childhood as 'Baby' 

■ and r.ever bothered to find 

^ out Ins religion and caste. 

But now 1 have to." EMS 
tells Ins audience* in public 
meetings: "In the coming 
elections it is not our objec¬ 
tive to merely wan the elec- 
jm tion but to make the people 

ijH Kenaliles and Indianise 

, them " Rajiv (landhi, who in 

Delhi swe^ars by separating 
religion from politics, is hard 
' put to explain his party's 

I'vhok ChahraborTy electoral alliance with every 

conceivable communal and 
e:asteist party—adding substance to his 
growing image in Kerala as one who 
indulges in double-talk. 

U nlike in the north, Kerala used to be 
free of the curse of coininunalism. 
In fact, Muslim cornmunalisni was hardly 
a factor in Kerala politics in the Fifties. 
But today Kerala stinks as communalism 
and casteism have entered every walk of 
life. As Dr Gopalakrishnan, a member of 
the Kerala State Planning Board, would 
say, the budget is communalised in the 
sense that budget proposals are formu¬ 
lated with an eye to the sectarian 
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interests ' servt*; edui’ation 

is conimujMli'(litaltli st^ivicvs are 
cnmniunalh’t i! aad. <1 tiu' latest proposal 
pel (ent of govern¬ 
ment iol>s v.M'jId i)(' reserved on corn- 
MUJiial .»f (i irisp i'si lines. EncroadimeiU 
ot toK lend IS on coninmiial lines. 
I.o« il iMilks .mil PP per vent of the 
private limited (.oiiipaiiies are on de- 
iioinin.itioii.il lines 'I'lie situation has 
rt';Kh<‘(l siuli an exasperating level that 
tlH‘bright duel seetetarv. V. Kamachan- 
dian is leadv to say on record, “Kvery 
(coinnuinal ant! casteist) group has tried 
to get lh(* maximum benefit for itself, 
irr(‘spet tive ol its relative position in the 
economic hu‘ratchy.” 

A liighiv perceptive observer re- 
mat ked. “'leii years ago Kerala society 
v\Ms siitlming fiorn venereal disease, but 
today It Is afflicted with AIDvS because 
ev(.*rvbody has been sharing political 
beds with everybody for so long.” 'file 
Malayalee film Eiipatiniymn (Mouse 
Ttup), which won an aw^ard at one of the 
film festivals IS most true not only about 
the Nair family which has 
been portrayed but about 
entile Kerala society. 

Hut now the tide may turn. 

'I'liere is a widespread sense 
of revulsion against this state 
ol affairs -except among a 
few ''committed” liberals. 

For instance, an eminent in¬ 
tellectual, Dr K.N. Kaj. said 
(hat there was nothing wrong 
with the Muslim Education 
Society as he knew that its 
founder. Dr Abdul Ghaffoor, 
was a most liberal person. 

But so was Sir Sayyid Ahrried Khan 
founder of the Aligarh Muslim Universi¬ 
ty. He had banned heef-eating in the 
university as a mark of respect lor Hindu 
sentiments and made that hmous state¬ 
ment: “They (Hindus and Muslims) are 
the two eyes of the pretty face ol India.” 
Many Hindu princes made donations to 
the Aligarh Muslim University but de¬ 
spite all this, Aligarh Muslim University 
Ix'came the biggest recniitihg ground for 
Muslim Leaguers. 

It is, however, true that this revulsion 
is confined to Hindus who constitute 58 
per cent of the .state's population and a 
section of forw'ard-looking Christians. 
Among the Muslims, constituting 20 f^er 
cent of the state’s population, only a 
small liberalised fnnge feels uncomfort¬ 
able with the state of affairs. This 
revulsion is manifested in the increasing 
number of Hindus turning to the com- 
inunalised Hindu Munnani, Had EMS not 
entered with his platform to keep the 
Muslim League and Kerala Congress out 
of power, the Hindu Munnani would 
have commanded 5,000 to 6,000 votes 


on an average in every constituency. 
This would be enough to tilt the balance. 

EMS has no doubts that “tens of 
thousands voted lor Hindu Munnani 
because we had aligned with the Muslim 
League and the KoraLi Congress”. Since 
Hindu comnuinalisrn in Kerala is still at a ' 
reactive stagt*. the bulk ot voters who | 
have been affected bv Hindu communal- i 
isrn could, instead of wasting their ; 
voles, turn back te lhe‘ left, Even L.K. ; 


Could you have ever imagined that an 
Indian communist would swear by 
Swami Vivekananda? Yes, EMS 
Namboodiripad is doing H. A two-hour 
election documentary of the CPKM) 
starts with Vivekananda's famous 
saying on casteism in Kerala: "Keraia 
has become a lunatic asylum” 


K. Karunakaran K.R. Gowri 


Karunakaran is a liability for the 
Congressd). In an opinion poll, 
only six per cent opined that 
Karunakaran was a good chief 
minister 


Advani did not rule out such a possibility, 
though he phrased it differently. “.Anti¬ 
communist feelings among our support 
base have receded,” said Advani. There 
has been no CPI(M)-RSS clashes. 

\\ Parmeshwaram, a Hindu Munnani 
ideologue, echoed this view. After 
boasting about how the RSS had grown 
in the last few years Parmeshwaram 
conceded that Hindu Munnani suppor¬ 
ters might vote for the Left Front in the 


constituencies where there are Muslim 
League and Kerala Congress candidates 
and such Congress candidates as the 
chief minister K. Karunakaran who sym¬ 
bolises the policy of appeasement. With 
liis’Tlaim on the positive heritage of 
Vivekananda, EMS certainly becomes 
attractive to the Hindu mind. When I 
teased Karunakaran that you might go to 
Guruvayoor temple every month, but 
EMS has emerged as a bigger Hindu 
leader, the chief minister primly said: “I 
am secular.” 

EMS’s platfomi is finding an appeal 
amongst the traditional Congress sup¬ 
port base as well. I met a young 
daughter of a Congress MP who was 
furious with the policy of appeasement of 
Muslim and Christian communalism. “It 
has gone too far, it has gone too far,” 
she said in anguish. A.K. Antony, the 
Congressd) general secretary, also 
admitted that he was “not so happy with 
the situation” but with childlike naivete 
asserted: “1 have the authority of the 
Prime Minister to tell you that we will 
become secular after the 
elections. But can they be¬ 
come secular with the instru¬ 
ments of a communal-based 
coalition? 

Ins is the focal issue 
which will decide the 
outcome of the elections at 
least in 105 to 110 consti¬ 
tuencies out of a total of 140. 
Because of a high degree of 
communal consolidation 
among the Muslims and to a 
lesser extent among the 
Cliristians, 30 to 35 consti¬ 
tuencies are safe for the Muslim League 
and Kerala Congress which are the front 
partners of the Congiess(l). But there 
are some subsidiary issues which will 
also influence the election. 

The first is infighting within the Con- 
gress(I)-led fronts Karunakaran admit¬ 
ted that “though we call ourselves 
United Democcatic PYont, we don’t have 
a united image” 

Then there is Prabhakaran, who was 
Karunakaran’s finance minister and had 
acquired the reputation of being a mini 
V.P. Singh. He activated his excise and 
sales tax department and increased the 
state revenue, particularly from planta¬ 
tion owners. He has been denied a ticket 
along with another minister, Gangadhar- 
an. llieir men are playing havoc. The 
state Youth Congress office-bearers 
have also resigned en bloc They have 
been agitating for ‘*no truck” with com¬ 
munal parties. 

Karunakaran himself raked up the 
issue of reservation, by announcing 15 
per cent reservation of jobs on economic 
criterion. This has evoked a sharp 
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controversy amon}^ the UUF partners. 
The Muslim League has taken a vuw 
that it will not let any non^Muslim 
League Muslim get elected as il wants 
to keep the wholesale agency of Mus- i 
lims with itself. 'I'he Congiess(l) deci- | 
sion to project Prem Nazir, whose leal i 
name is Abdul Khader, has in particular j 
sent jitters through the Muslim League I 
as it sees it as an attempt to build an 
alternative Muslim leader in Kerala. The 
Conj^ess(I) has put up seven Muslim 
candidates, and the Muslim League is 
determined to teach these Muslim candi¬ 
dates a lesson. And, most ironically, | 
Karunakaran is a liability for the Con- 
gress(I). In an opinion poll survey by a 
leading Malayalee daily, Mathrubhoami, 
only six per cent opined that Karunakar¬ 
an was a good chief minister. Fitty-one 
per cent selected Achyuta Menon and If) 
per cent P2MS. 

As for the Left the mam negative point 
IS the credibility of its anti-corr.munal 
platform. There are doubts about 
whether it is a strategic shift or onlv a 
tactical shift. Cynics would say that EMS 
is like the proverbial cat who after 
swallowing 1200 rats decided to go on a 
pilgrimage of Haj. EMS counters that for 
the sake of his new policy he has not 
hesitated to '‘let his party split”. 

The other negative feature is that 
IRDP has made sizeable inroads among 
Hcirijans who used to support the 
CPKMj solidly earlier. K.R. Gouri 
admitted that “a section of Hanjansi may 
vote for Congress”. But since Harijans 
and tnbals constitute only eight per cent 
of the state's population this may not be 
a crucial shift. 

Another stign^.a is that unlike their 
brethren in West Bengal the Kerala 
CPI(M)’s image is still of a party of 
opposition and not of a party of govern¬ 
ment. “They cannot complete the 
term,” is a common refrain in Kerala. 
But in the middle class mind, the CPl(M) 
“excesses* when they were m govern¬ 
ment have receded. That is a five-year- 
old story. During this reporter's one- 
week stay in Kerala, only one mdustnal- 
ist in Cochin complained of CPl(M) 
“excesses”. On the other hand, M.V. 
Raghvan, who split away from the 
CPI(M) because of its anti-communal 
stance, has not succeeded in collaring 
any significant slice of the Left support 
base, particularly after his decision to 
join hands with the Congress(l). 

However, the outcome of an election 
is decided by politics. EMS has come 
with a new political and ideological 
programme which holds a special appeal 
for three sections, namely Hindus who 
were getting communalised, a section of 
the t^itional Congress support base 
atid the youth. Pjerhaps it will more than 


Despite the C«ntre4tato 
Mckerings. Mrs Indin Gandhi had 
projeem a pnKBengaii image. 
Rajiv Gandhi, thanks to the Assam 
Accord, is not Considered a friend 



F rom Keiala tt) West Bengal the 
sct'iie chiing<»s drmnatirally. Only 
(he fi !g and ih«‘ election symbol tie the 
, CPliM) in the two states togetlun'. and 
the sfiar(‘d laiiturniiy on new I'conomic 
programmes aii<l inslitutional changes. 

. ihii tiu' circumstances in West Bengal 
: aie tolallv difleient. the electoral plat^ 

I form sinking aiauluT key. 
i 'I'he West l'>engal comrades did not 




Jyotl Batu: a gentleman and a communist 


offset the CPl(M)’s lasses on account ol 
the small erosion of its Harijan base and 
the almost total denial of Muslim votes. 
The victory in Kerala will depend on a 
two per cent swing this way or that. In 
1982, when the Congress(I)-Jed front 
won a comfortaHe majority of seats, the 
difference in the aggregate votes of the 
two fronts was only 98,000 votes. 


commit the mistake of theii Kerala 
comrades. 'I'ht'y kept sectarian and com¬ 
munal parties at bay, avoiding the need 
tor an anti-comrnunal electoral platform 
today. Ihilike. t(X), their comratles in 
Kerala, the CTl(M) in West Bengal has 
been in power for ten long years. The 
1977 elections the party won on the 
strength of anti-Emergency sentiments. 
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The 1981 ^ t‘k'< lions it won on the 
stnMii?th of l<-! Hi lolornis, more specifi- 
cnllv bv virtiK ol 'Operation Bar^ja'. In 
1987 . ii fias iiothinK' new to offer except 
‘‘sal<Tuai(l >^.110"/’ and the personality of 
Jyoti IkiMi. 

I'hi‘ Ia II which was synonymous with 
ihan.t.ie III West Bengal, is dead. “No 
more tfian^te, particularly in regard to 
Lind n‘fomis,“ is their assurance to 
volet', No more promises either to 
WO! Lets to j^et their wages increased. 
No inof(‘ promises to solve the unem- 
ployiiirnt problem. 

Hir C lM(M) in West Bengal exudes 
c(»n(!d(‘nce l)ordering on complacency, 
mninlv i>ecause of its cadre strength and 
tlit‘ flt'lK unicies of its adversary, the 
Comnoss(l). Apart from national fac- 

' .. mi 


tors, Rajiv Gandhi's extravagant prom¬ 
ises including the latest cnie ol creating 
one million jobs, have lost credibility. In 
West Bengal, Kajiv (landhi shares 
Ronald Reagan's fate who said: “Pe(jple 
still love me but they don't believe me.” 
In any case, both in West Bengal and 
Kerala electorates are intelligent enough 
to make the distinction between electing 
a government tor the Centre and a 
govenimenl tot thc' slate. Ihey know' 
tiiat they art* now being called upon to 
elect their chief ministtM* and Kajiv 
Gandhi is not a candidate for that post. 
Hence, t'ven the small positiw pull 
which Rajiv (iandhi might have been it*ft 
with IS unlikely to materially aftect the 
outcome. 

Also Kajiv (iandhi is so crudvdy 


pushing I’riyaranjan Das Munshi as the 
leader of the state Congress(I) that in a 
faction-ridden party such as the West 
Bengal Congress(l) the infighting is at its 
height on the eve of the elections. F)ven 
in his home ground Malda, A.H. A. (Jhani 
Khan Chowdhury was humiliated by 
Rajiv Gandhi when he did not invite him 
to sit on the stage of his election 
meeting. 

The other factor w^hich is helping the 
CPKM), particularly in regard to the 
minorities, is the frequent communal 
riots in the Longress-run stales. Anti- 
Congiess sentiments are gelling trans¬ 
mitted through postcards to local Biharis 
and HP-vvr/M'/b.s. They constitute a size¬ 
able section of greater Calcutta. 

At tin* same time, the CPKM) theme 
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of “return of the i^<xmda raf with the 
victory’ of the Con^jressd) is not cultuifi 
much ice as it is a ten-year old story It 
has somewhat faded from peoples' mem¬ 
ory. Similarly, the anti-Centre stand ol 
the CPl(M), thouKh it is no more 
strident than it used to i)e in the Ashok 
Mitra days is not clickiUKV Nor will the 
“Pranab factcjr" be of mueh use to tlie 
CPl(M) Pranab Mukheriei* has set only 
a modest target lor himselt- t(^ gam tom 
per rent ot the total vote so that his 
party gets a state-level recognition Irom 
the I-'lection Commission It is too 
modest an ambition to attt'ct the L PI(M i 
or the Congress(J)’s fortunes markedly 

T he 1984 parliament.ily elections 
were an aberration iiecause o{ the I 


I national trauma following Mrs Gandhi‘s 
j assassination. The 1981? Assembly elec- 
i tions would be a better comparison for 
I assessing the outcome of the 1987 
elections. Between the two elections, 
the CPl(M) has gained among the minor¬ 
ities bt'cause of communal nois and the 
Assam accord as w’el! iis among the 
Bengali hhmlmlok middle cl.is^ Despite 
the Ct'niK'-state liickenngs, Mis ii.mdhi 
had pron“ctcd a pro-Bengah imagt*. Ka- 
jiv. ih;mks t(} the Assam auord, is nf>l 
etaisideied a hu>nd ot iU*ngal 

riiere art' (ewvr eomplaiiits about the 
powei short,ige in Calcutta In iht' Ben¬ 
gali middle class Tlit‘ powei situation is 
1'^ ttei than :n 198L' But the Inggest 
dilterenci- is jxnhaiis. jiolitti.il TIk' 
Ananda ICi/ai strike of lO.sj ^\a^ the 


I turning-point for the CPlM)*inspiied 
I trade union militancy. The tradt' muon 
I movement is now much more mellow ed 
Labour is tamer, and communism a 
blunted and more acceptable idt filogv. 

After the strike, came invitations to 
the private sectoi to participate in loint 
ventures. Though the middle (’las', does 
grumble about the CPI(M)’s meddling in 
education, on lht‘ wliok*. t)u' old intensi- 
Iv of the hostility among tin' middle- 
classes against the CPI(M> lias dis¬ 
appeared "'rhis IS the gain ot 
bomgeoisation of the CPIlM)." ‘.aid one 
paitv vvtdl-wishei 

'I'his platform of nit tv gnllv is 
ptnhaps, not enough to eflrn't ;i demon- 
siiativi' sw’eep of the polb. TIu' 
ClMiMi s initial election campaign lacked 



Said Ashok Mitra, fonner 
Bengal finance minister: ‘The 
present sHuation in West Bengal is 
I somewhat similar to the post-war 

situation in France when cynicism 
; was prevalent. The election will be 

decided on the basis of committed 
votes and cadre strengtii.” 


1 aggies'-.ivt'iiess and a political .md idrulo 
I gu.al tillust Jvoti Basil’-sp(‘t‘('hes >om)(h 
I ed moie liki- .1 LOiji|)anv Giairnian pio 
I seiiling Ills iinnual balance sheet As 
j Ashok Mitra s.iid, '"riie jin'si-nl situa¬ 
tion in West Beng,'ii is soimwvha: similat 
j to tile post w’ar situatKai in Br.im e when 
[ cynicism was pievalmit. The eledion 
j wall be det i(k*(l on the b.isis of committval 
I votes and tlie cadre strength. Moating 
I voles are ma ol much ('(aiM'quenia 
i What about tlie IH.OOt) 19,01 mi uew 
! voteis in earli lonstitueiKW evm siik e 
I 198:^.'' "()bvi(xislv they will vot<- for 
! thos(‘ who registered them as voters,” 
Ashok Mitra ass<*rted. llowtwer, the 
Chattra 1^'inshad, th(‘ Corigressi'D s stu 
dent wing has not been doing so badlv in 
lecent college and university student's 
union elections. 

T he (’)4-million-dollar qiiestifat is win 
Jyoti Basil is conducting such a 
low'-profile election cainaign? Whv is he 
not raising the campaign to ;i higher 
political level? W'hy is he throwing awav 
such an explosive issik* as (Jorkh.iland 
which could bring his party an unpre¬ 
cedented electoral windfall.'' I'he Bolit- 
bureau appears to have bulldozed Jyoti 
Basu into not making (jorkhaland an 
election issue. The argument seems to 
go somewhat along these lines. W'ltliout 
the (iorkhaland issue, the Left Front 
could win, say, about 220 seats and with 

CPKM) old guard at a public maatlng In Calcutta 
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I the* (iorkhaland issue, say about 260 
seats Hut in the temptation of winnin^^ 
so m inv seats, tliere is the danger of 
(joikhalarui militancy ^ettinj^ agi^ta- 
vated. If the (k)rkhaiand problem gets 
aggravated, it would prepare the ground 
for Central intei'vention, notwithstand¬ 
ing llie 2()0 seats. Hence, be conlt'iU 
with 2::!0 seals and adopt an electoral 
j strategy accordingly, 

I On the basis of this reasoning, jyoti 
I hasu gave hjs word to Kajiv Gandhi that 
I h(‘ would not makt‘ Gorkhaland an elec¬ 
tion issue. Jvoli IkisLi is a gentleman and 
is keei^ing his woid. But tlie CIM(M) 
state committee does not appear to be in 
complete agreeriii'iit with Jyoti Basil. 
'I'he state paitv secretary. Saroj 
Miikher]ee, c<jntinues to harp on this 
issue, asserting that Ka)iv (iandhi's re 
The Congre88(t)'s challenge: graffiti on the wal 
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cord creates the suspicion that he will 
agr ee to Gorkhaland after the elections. 
Anti-Cjorkhaland slogans continue to be 
written on walls and except jyoti Basu. 
CPl(M) leaders and w\)rkers continue to 
talk about (iorkhaland. But unless jyoti 
Basu joins the anti-Gr^irkhaland chorus, it 
would not give the necessary punch to 
the campaign to make a significant dent 
into the Congress support base. Even a 
two per cent swing in votes can make a 
big change in tenns of seats. 

H owever, in both these states, what 
lies bevond these elections is quite 
important. If Kerala is lost to the Left, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s political difficulties would 
increase trcmiendously. In West Bengal, 
winning or losing a few seats might not 
make much diflerence to him. In Kerala, 
of Calcutta 



if the UDF wins, communalism and 
casteism will sink deeper into the 
Malayalee society. But if the Left wins, 
there is a real danger of a feeling of 
alienation, particularly among Muslims, 
taking an ugly turn, somewhat on the 
lines of Sikhs. It will require a very hi^ 
degree of political skill to face this 
challenge. But much will depend on the 
Congress(I). If to embarrass the Left, it 
joins hands with communal elements, as 
it did in the 1957-59 period, the situation 
can take a serious turn. 

In a sense, Kerala is in a political 
logjam, which this election might not 
resolve. The disease has become so 
chronic that it might not be cured unless 
A. K. Antony and E. M. S. Namboodir- 
ipad join hands. This appears to be a 
political utopia at present. As much a 
utopia as the hope that a political solution 
of Punjab could be possible only if 
Satyapal Dang (CPI leader) and Darbara 
Singh join hands and lead the anti- 
communal tirade. Hut in Kerala, things 
have perhaps gone beyond the normal 
rut of politicians. Kerala needs a cultural 
revolution which can be brought about 
not by ordinary politicians but by leaders 
whose influence cross party lines. 

In West Bengal, unless a younger 
leadership takes over the CPI(M) the 
hat-trick is most likely to breed even 
greater smugness and complacency. 
The tendency to rest on its laurels would 
become powerful. But, above all, both 
West Bengal and Kerala need further 
institutional reforms, particularly in land 
relations. In both these states there is 
an unusually large number of small 
absentee landlords. ITrey do “post card” 
cultivation. This is hindering agricultural 
productivity. In Kerala, agricultural pro¬ 
duction has been stagnating for over 10 
years. It will start stagnating in West 
Bengal too, unless this problem is re¬ 
solved. Then there is the question of 
land consolidation and service coopera¬ 
tives for small cultivators. In urban areas 
there is an urgent problem of cultivating 
work ethics. If the Left does not attend 
to these tasks immediately, the nemesis 
^ acts of economic omission and com¬ 
mission will soon overtake it. If it tackles 
these problems reasonably successfully, 
it can project itself as a national altema- 
•tive. This is not the time for dreaming 
particularly m the context of R^iv Gan¬ 
dhi losing his lustre so fast and the Left 
acquiring a nationalist face as a result of 
its stand in Kerala, Punjab and West 
.Bengal and on the Shah Bano Bill. All 
said and done, the Left can have a 
positive future which should not be 
underestimated. After all, nowhere else* 
in the world has a Communist party been 
brought to power throu^ free and fair 
elections. 
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A NO-WI N AFFAIR 

Wm the Farooq Abdullah-Rajiv Gandhi accord pay dividends for the 
Congress(l)-NC(F) alliance in the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly polls? 


T emperatures in the exotic Kashmir 
Valley have still not risen high 
enough to melt the thick streaks of 
lesidual snow that whiten the hills and 
line the slushy sidewalks of Srinagar. Or 
generate the excitement of a mid-term 
poll. And even if it does get warmer, the 
23 March Assembly election promises to 
be a lukewarm no-win affair: for the first 
time since Independence, the traditional 
rivals, the National Conference (Farooq) 
and Congress(I). have got together, 
ostensibly “in the larger interest of the 
nation and the state", to frustrate their 
only opponents, sundry right wing poli¬ 
tical and religious groups, the BJP in 
Jammu and the fundamentalist Muslim 
United Front (MUF) combine of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, Ittehadul Muslimeen, 
Omaiti Islamia and other splinter bodies, 
which is contesting all 40 seats in the 
Valley. Of the 76 seats in the state, the 
NC(F) will fight for 45 and the Congres- 
s(I) 31, with the former concentrating on 
the Valley and the latter confining itself 
to the Jammu region, south of the Beas, 
and both parties campaigning for each 
o±er. And while an NC(F)-Congress(I) 
victory seems certain, one is not sure 
how convincing it will be—for they have 
lost credibility with their diehards and 
supporters, who now feel “betrayed". 

Be it a bigger or smaller minority for 
the ruling party alliance, one man who 
has played his cards with finesse is the 
irrepressible Dr F'arooq Abdullah, who 
in his nine years in politics has become a 
fine tactician. His rapprochement and 
dialogue with the Congress central lead- 



While an NC(F)-Congress(l) 
victory seems certain, one is not 
sure how convincing it will 
be—for they have lost credibility 
with their diehards, who now feel 
^betrayed” 




ership now seem a clever ploy. In the 
division of seats with the Congress(I) he 
managed to keep the ones he was surest 
of winning and leave to the former 
constituencies it will find hard to win, 
given the disaffection in its ranks. Being 
cadre-based and disciplined, the NC(F) 
leadership did not find it as tough as the 
Congress(l) to sell the accord to its rank 

Sywd All Shah Glllani. 

Jamaat leader, 
addreaelng the gather! 
at Iqbal Park, on 4 Man 
Ctop)R 


and file. In fact, it even managed to 
violate the convention of retaining candi¬ 
dates who have been sitting MLAs for 
long and*introducing new' names without 
annising much protest. When I)r Farooq 
Abdullah decided to come to an agree¬ 
ment w'lth Maulvi Farooq and allowed 
him to contest unopixised by the NC(F) 
from Satakadal and Zadebal, the NC(F) 
youth wing chiet Mubarak (jiill, who 
wanted to contest from Safakadal, pro¬ 
tested vehemently Hut Dr Abdullah 
silenced him by announcing he had been 
made provincial ciiief of the party. Dr 
Abdullah also i)re-empted his local Con- 
gress(J) allies bv issuing a separate 
NC(I*') manif(‘Sto instead oi a joint man¬ 
ifesto, w'hicli the general secretary of 
the FCCd), Malik Mohmddin, said was 
in violation of the joint campaign plan. 
The excuse Sheikh Na/.ir Alimed, gener¬ 
al secretary of NC(F), gave was novel: 
“in our manifesto w^e have mentioned 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrus role, Rajiv 
(iandhi's role. Most of it is economic. 
We showed it to the C'ongress central 
leadership. I'hey saw that we had laid 
stress on national integrity, better Cen¬ 
tre-state relations and the economic 
development of the stale. I'here was 
nothing wrong." 

The NC(F) had drawn up its list of 





candidates--c'lrnoiu' whom js the CMs 
youn^jest hrotht i Ih Mustafa Kama/— . 
according? (o a Wtauotratir pnx'cdure. j 
“We asked lor /( odhack fnrrn the ^ram | 
committees, tfit* htiikn committees and 
the block (<»mmi(tees,” said Sheikh 
Nazu AhnK'd “We also )^ot representa¬ 
tions Irom ilu* individuals. Finally, we 
sele('t<‘d i)t‘ople according? to their stand- 
inside and outside the party, their 
perlormance m prt‘vious polls. Of 
course, the [iresident is ^iven the final 
say. Latei we omitted names where 
Conj^rt'ss wanted to contest.*' But how 
have the NC(F) wrirkers taken to the 
accord.'^ Would it not lead to an erosion 
ot credibility among the leadership? “1 
don’t see it as such. 'I'he workers are 
very enthusiastic. The only thing they 
teel IS that they would have liked to 
contest all the seals." 

The NCtF) has fielded candidates for 
eight seats in the* Jammu region, one in 
Ladakh and 34 in the Valiev. Ot its major 
battles, the ones to watch will be 
Shangas. Sopore, Momeshillibug, Kul- 
gam, Haiamulla, Meerakadal in the Val¬ 
ley and Doda, Kishtwar, Mendhar, Bish- 
na and Hanihal in Jammu, 'fhe party has 
a decided edge in the constituences in 
Jammu, Shangas and Pattan were the 
only two seats in the Valley which tht' ; 
Congress! 1) had won in IPSd. Both havt' | 
ht en allotted to the NiC'(F). Hut tlie ! 
sitting Congiess(l) MLA from Shangas. | 
Maqbool Dai, defied the party directive 1 
and tiled his nomination as an indepen- ] 
dent beior<‘ ([uitting the Congress “1 
don’t know what the Congress is going 
j to do about this," said the N(.'(F) geiieial 
i secretary, "but the Longress votes will j 
definitely get divided." | 

H ow depend<ible is the Congress(l) j 
vote.^ Foi on»' thing, it is a party in i 
disarray. The ransacking of the party 
olfice in Jammu by timstrated ticket- 
seekers apart, rebel Con^nessd) candi 
dates have entered tlie frav in Kargil and 
Shangas. In Jammu, particularly, the 
resentment against allotting tickets to 
fresh faces (many of whom are said to be 
nominees of the Congress-l leaders at 
the Centre who have no political moor¬ 
ings in the state, like Union minister 
(jiilarn Nabi Azad) caused a near-revolt 
As many as lb of the parly’s 34 candi¬ 
dates from the region were replaced bv 
new names at the last minute. 

The accord seems to be working well 
in at least some ol the constituencies j 
this coirespondent toured in Anantnag 
district. In Anantnag proper, the alliance 
candidate Masood Baig began his cam¬ 
paign by holding joint NC(F)- 
Congress(I) workers' meetings at the 
village level. He is pitted against Mohd. 
Syed Shah of the MUF, W’ho is the 


brother of Shabir Shah, the general 
secretary of the People's League. "The 
ML/F is not strong here/' Baig said, 
“'fhey have only tried to cash in on the 
communal incidents in Anantnag But 
their influence is waning." 

The MUF and its mainstay, the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, was aliowix) to contest 
the polls despite pressure to keep it 
away on the ground that it would fan 
communal passions, h'or (int* thing, poli¬ 
tical liberty has robbed them of the 
chance to paint themselves as martyrs, 
l^ut attempts are macli^ in (4her ways. 
Said Syed All Shah (ullani, the Jamaat 
leader, at the site ol th(^ MUF public 
meeting at Srinagar’s hjbal Bark on 1 
March: "Thev flooded the field and gave 
us pennission to hold this meeting only 
late last night. But we had deuded to go 
ahead whetlier we gut permission or 
riot." The police had permitted the MUF 
to hold the rally on ciindition that it did ' 
not raise anti national or communal slo¬ 
gans. It did not. But the b.OOO-strong 
meeting did look like a fervent religious 
rally. Added (ullani: "We know' the polls 
will not be lair 4'he NC and Congress 
have joined against us. 'fhey will use all 
the pow'er they have to niii us down— 
including the official rnac hinerv. But w'e 
will fight them tooth and nail." 

I ll Batlan and Zadebal, the MUF might 
get llie valuable Shia votes on account 
of Its convtMier Mauivi Abbas Ansari. a 
u^speett'd liN'ider ol the sect. Its other 
stiong it'rntones are 13 constituencies 
in Baramulla district, 10 in Islamabad 
distiKt and five in Bulwama, MUF 
sources claim. 4'he Front is most opti¬ 
mistic about Sopore and Meerakadal. In 
19K\. Hakim Habibullah had defeated 
the Jamaat Iradei Sved Ah (iillani Sopore 
by a nanow margin. .Said Mohd. Sultan, 
the MUI' candidate Irom Bijbehara: "We 
have a »vhablc' vote and this year it will 


Questions Sheikh Nazir of the 
NC(F): in mosques the MUF 
calls upon people to ^rote for 
Islam to save Islam’. In India this 
should be a disqualification in an 
eioction. How were they aiiowed 
tocontestr 

Maulana Ansari, MUF convjsnar; 
drawing the Shia vote 
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I increase. The poor record of the ruling 
/ NC has also created suspicions in the 
I minds of the people about their integrity. 
It is these people who have created the 
distance between Srinagar and Delhi. 
Why else would there be so much 
communal trouble when the NC is out of 
power?" Now that the Congress(I) and 
NC had joined hands, he said, there was 
no trouble, 

Maulyi Abbas Hussain Ansari, con¬ 
vener. MUF, when questioned how well 
he expected the Front to do in the 
election, said: "Nothing can be said 
categorically. But I cannot see the 
alliance making much of an impact until 
now. But they will also use their machin¬ 
ery, and one will see what happens. But 
tlie MUF seems to be gathering sup¬ 
port...” Did he hope to corner some of 
the tiaditional NC votes anywhere, now 
that it had allied with the Congress(I)? 
"Yes, part of their vote is coming to us 
because people are not happy with the 
role it has played. Beople have now 
realised that theirs is merely a defector- 
party and that all their promises are 
false, and that they never fulfil them." 
"The MUF - that is the Jamaat—are our 
old rivals," said Sheikh Nazir of the 
NC(F). "Their symbol is the pen and 
inkpot. But they use religion to get 
votes." Senior MUF leaders denied this. 
Added Sheikh Nazir: "Recently they 
took out a procession, carrying the Holy 
Quran which they placed on a green 
cloth on a stand, on their heads. In 
mosques they call upon people to ‘vote 
for Islam to save Islam.' In India this 
should be a disqualification in an election. 
How were they allowed to contest?" But 
(veil though the police are keeping a 
close vigil on the activities of communal 
elements, the MUF is being allowed the 
leverage of a political parly that is 
anxious to widen its base. But would the 
people vote for religion or a responsible 
leadership, which the MUF does not 
seem to be able to offer. 

Will the voice of moderation make 
itself heard, loud and clear, above the 
babel of religious fundamentalism and 
political lunacy? Kashmir has learnt from 
its bitter past. F'orty years of violence 
and impotent fui'y stand between 1947 
and 1987. And forty years of halted 
development. Agriculture and industry 
have remained stagnant. Communica- 
iions are still as good or bad as they 
w'ere in the days of Bakshi Gulam 
Mohammad This will be Jammu and 
Kasiimir's fifth Assembly poll for a 
i mandate that will Iqst till 1993. The 
people are still as poor as they were 
decades ago. Only the state’s 36 lakh 
voters are the wiser today. 

Nirmal NMra/SHn 9 gar 
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Benazir Bhutto on 
Rajiv, Sikhs and 
Shariat 


It vv/is It room with o view. The 
colonial edifice at 70 Clifton Road 
adjomnm the Bhutto ancestral home 
in Karachi was prediciablya la 
Gandhi—the prime ministerial 
complex at Akharand Safdatjung 
Road. The funvture in the room 
was not Sind-Victoiian unlike old 
Karachi homes, but reflected the 
signs of times: a computer, oil on 
canvas showing Zulhqar Ali Bhutto 
signing the Suiila Agreement and a 
pair ofalbpurpose tables which can 
be used for conferences and 
political parleys and on which 
Benazir Bhutto later served lunch 
to the SuM)A r correspondent 


The late Zulhqar All Bhutto'e nameplate 
outside the Bhutto residence 







S he hides behjiul big, 
dark glasses like any 
other famous 
woman Her 
eyesight, she ex¬ 
plained, ‘ IS not very gcx>d ” 
'‘The glasses don’t do you jus¬ 
tice, I said, "why not use 
c onta( t s Benazir Bhutto, who 
at i I inherits her father's tall, 
slender looks and his pubbc 
adulation, was unresponsive to 
my suggestion ‘‘My eyes are 
very sensitive," she said, "they 
just don’t adjust to contact 
lenses ' 



'Hie heat in Pakistan is strong and she has 
more than one reason to wear those glasses 
Tliere is the eyesight and there is the glare The 
last is so strong that "one cannot see the people 
one IS addressing" Nervousness’ No no, 
believe it or not, "the eyes liave to be protected 
from the flower petals that are showered on 
Sometimes people throw them with such force 
she recalls 

Dark glasses hide something else fate and 
circumstances Once she believed that 
"you make your own destiny" A lot had 
happened since then No longer She ‘‘did not 
decide to go to jail", it was "somebody else ’ 
Circumstances put “me there” She ‘did not 
decide to go to England" but she “had no other 
BwiczJr Bhutto at a party maatlng 


cay 
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option" She could of course 
have said * no She 
could have withdrawn from her 
pohtical life and she would not 
have to go to jail But often she 
thinks "it IS a duty" Nor would 
she rebel against circumstances 
because circumstance "helps a 
person" 

Help it does Six of the past 
nine years in the life of young 
Benazir have been spent in cus¬ 
tody She was invariably alone 
as most of the time she was in 
solitary detention It took 
Its toll She found her 


"hair fell off Even some of my cavities came 
under” She had an ear problem though the 
doctors at the prison assured her there was 
nothing wrong One day she fell down, and the 
doctors said she might suffer facial paralysis if 
she was not immediately operated on It was 
"not just my suffering, there were so many other 
people who sutfered” there was her father 
whom she has nlearly resurr^^cted from the dead, 
her mother with the inevitable agony of lung 
cancer, her brother dying in mystenous cir¬ 
cumstances in Europe 
For an attractive young girl educated in such 
liberal temples of learning as Radcliffe and 
Oxford, and bom to wealth and fame it should 
have been the best of times It was not But it 










had nothing to do with being 
sinfi^e. She did not contemplate 
marriage because she **had not 
so much time to think over. 

Most journalists ask me this 
question," she said with a twink¬ 
le in her eyes. Then, you should 
be well prepared, I suggested. 

"I wish 1 was well prepared," 
she said. "It is one of the 
questions 1 am least prepared 
for, considering how often I am 
asked this question." 

Boyfriend? An English friend 
of mine did ask the question and j 
was sternly told that "Pakistani j^ociety would 
not take it kindly if we discussed^^uch a subject. 
Tm a Muslim woman in a Muslim society and 
there are certain topics that |4uslini women 
don’t discuss." Others, however.^ do. Expatriate 
Pakistani writer Salman Rushcfie has a thinly 
disguised chaiacter called "virion Ironpant" in 
Shame, a novel on his native country. Such 
tasteless jokes apart, a woman politician in an 
Islamic siKiety has other problems. “1 can't 
embrace people or ruffle their hair like my father 
or brother used to do," she has said in an 
interview. “Such actions often say more than 
words, but this camaraderie can only exist man 
to man." 

B ut words too have their uses; Dr else Asia's 
third world nations would not have pro¬ 
duced a galaxy of women leaders who have 
proved their mettle under very trying condi¬ 
tions: Indira Gandhi, Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
Jian Qing, Haseena Wajed and Corazon Aquino. 
Jian Qing is “a resolute lady with a remarkable 
past". Sirimavo “embodies the characteristic of 
endurance in the Asian woman". Haseena, like 
herself, has risen above “the tragedies and 
trauma of a family massacre" and is “battling a 
corrupt military dictatorship". Indira Gandhi's 
"fragile demeanour covered ner\^es of steel", 
'fhey are "courageous" (Haseena), “strong and 
defiant" Gian Qing) and “charming and gracious” 
(Sirimavo), sometimes also "tragic and unhappy" 
(Indira). ITiey are "imprisoned” (Indira, jian 
^ng) and persecuted (Sirimavo) but in the end 
the regime that "humiliates them ends up in 
humiliating itself’ (Aquino, Indira). They are 
"disqualified from public life” (Sirimavo) and "die 
for their country" (Indira), but 
the "humiliation of a trial does 
not break them" (Jian). With a 
touch of Lib pride, Benazir adds 
that "it is the women who have 
championed the cause of demo¬ 
cracy” and, need we add, "it is 
the men who have destroyed 
the electoral process". While 
the “male rulers have (often) 
been ruthless and oppressive", 
the women "have sacrificed and 
suffered...in opposing cruel^ic- 
tators'\ i 

But it is with Corazon Aquino 
that Benazir Bhutto finds herself 
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Political parties 
never learn. Even 
Rajiv Gandhi who 
iias India’s 
interests at hearf 
legislated for 
compulsory 
quiescence to the 
Shariat laws 


^re is an effort 
topiease 
tndia”-fetulanc(^ 
and V; 
appeasement— 
ponies in Zia’s 
road to ruinatkm 



.. most frequently compared. Not 
/ I surprisingly, she has more th^ 

H’ a passing admiration for this 

J ; j extraordinary housewife from 

! Philippines. Not only because 
"she lost her husband in an 
; extremely painful circumstance" 
‘ but because “she has picked up 
; the pieces in her family life and 
she has picked up the pieces in 
hi.s political life". Cory, says the 
V young Miss Bhutto, did not lose 
■ her nei've in crucial times. She is 
1 courageous and tenacious. And 
J adds: "She is one great lady.^* 
She finds both similarity and differences 
between her and Mrs Aquino. “Cory had an 
election to take part in" while she is yet to have 
an opportunity to "transfer her popular support 
into a mandate". And then she is told that “other 
differences exist in the sense that the clergy was 
with Mrs Aquino while the clergy is against the 
People’s Party". She is quick to add that the 
clergy in the Philippines never sided with the 
dictatorship and theiefore had a clean im^ge. 
And in Pakistan? "The clergy here sided with the 
Martial law from its inception and does not have 
the respect." Mrs Aquino, on the other hand, 
was "handicapped because she did not have a 
political party". Her's is a new party and 
therefore "it was more difficult ftir her to run a 
government". The People's Party "is an institu¬ 
tion that IS 20 years old" and amongst it “are 
hosts of people who ha' e enjoyed governmental 
experience being ministers, cliief ministers, 
etc." 

Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress parly, in contrast, 
is over one hundred years old and the empathy is 
more than obvious. She has not met Rajiv.“Not 
yet Inshallah” but likes hhn. Because "he is a 
young leader and has got India’s interest at 
heart". Ergo, sht' continues, "he is energetic, he 
has a politu al hai kground". 

“Surely we have our own ruling (jandhis," a 
Pakistani colleague asks. As Benazir did not rise 
to th<‘ bait 1 asked her if she would like to 
compare the Bhutto family with the Gandhi 
family?"Well,"she begins to rt‘ply and then stqps 
and asks, "in what way'" ' ^ 

"Born to mie," I prompt. 

“No, no.” she says, "1 don't think there has 
ever been a concept of born to rule. At least not 
in my family. Of course it has been a fwlitical 
family through many generations. But never a 
sense of bom to rule. Not even a sense of bom 
to go into politics. It so happened that my father 
did go into politics and if he had not been 
overthrown, perhaps I would not have gone into 
j politics." Surprise, surprise, 1 said, wouldn't Mr 
Gandhi like to say the same thing? She avoids a 
reply. She needn’t have, 'felltale evidence lay 
next to her in the shape of a Hroih(T computer, I 
asked if apart from Rajiv Gandhi's yoUth, 
energy, and political background, she shared his 
enthusiasm for computers.'' “Oh, you saw that 
computer." she says and then laughs it off, "but I 
don’t know how to use it as yet." 

Dynasuic tendencies? She would “distinguish 
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between a fanuly that becomes a focus of public 
loyalty thr()u;.{f) dedication and generations 
of..,sacrifice and one which is there by birth¬ 
right aIont‘". Sht^ even finds “inter-generational 
spirit in inanv political families for the uplift of 
their people”. 

If the two ailing families have so much in 
common and if it was possible to travel back in 
tune would she have advocated against partition? 

I ''Now, now/' she laughs' and in a gently 
I berating lone says, “We don't ask questions like 
that. Most certainly not. Pakistan is a part of 
history.” 

I decide to be naughty and try my luck, “Hut 
there is always a trade-off. It w^ould at least have 
been difficult for Zia to capture power.” She is 
quick to the point: “I have been bom in Pakistan 
and I love my country for it is the country 1 have 
always known. But there are a few who say that 
had India not been divided we would not have 
Zia-ul Haq. Well, it is very dangerous for our 
country not to have representative rule. Be¬ 
cause It can strike at the very foundation of your 
integrity. This is more true of a country like 
Pakistan which came but of choice. A country 
that was always under map could perhaps absorb 
an UT'.representative form of government. But 
those who oppose the coming of a country as 
I’akistan w'ould always say, ‘See, the reason we 
opposed it was right.' That is why only a 
democratic country can maintain Pakistan's 
unity.” 

But IS democracy possible in an Islamic 
country? 

Well, she “has heard that view” but clearly 
doesn’t agree with it. Unfortunately, she says, 
most third world countries—Islamic or non- 
Islamic—have not had democracy. “Because of, 
British rule both India and Pakistan have had an 
exposure to parliamentary system. Our people 
have learnt the exercise of certain rights. And 
that is why the struggle for parliamentary 
democracy has not been crushed in Pakistan. I 
think if India can have a democracy most 
certainly Pakistan can have a democracy.'* 
'Phen why the difference? 

“In India the army came m from many 
federating units so they were unable to have a 
cyHjp d’etat/’ 

I had with me a friend from* Philippines who 
naturally Ind to ask if the army would remain an 
element ot instability even if political change 
does come to Pakistan? 

Benazir nodded sympathetically and accepted 
that “elections alone will not end the great 
concentration of power”. An elected govern¬ 
ment must be able to rule in a stable manner. 
Mrs Aquino proved her acceptability because 
she has provided stability. Besides, she hoped 
that the political parties would have learnt a 
lesson by now. 

But political parties never learn. Even Rajiv 
who “has India’s interests at heart” legislated for 
the compulsory quiescence to the Shanat laws. 
Benazir is a little more liberal than India’s “leader 
of choice”. Religion, she concedes, is important 
aijd “people should have the right to observe the 


"Wegotan 
iNmounble 
4«tlieiiient,’’she 
saysprotidly, 
because in foreign 
policy "I teamt 
(from my father) 
that we don't do 
smaH pinpricks” 


j relif^ous rites and tradition”. Yet she would 
' prefer to have Muslim personal law and the civil 
law side by side and "leave it to the individuals to 
c hoose”. People are "unaware of their rights” — 
civil or religious. So her party is trying to 
educate the people about law. They should 
know, for instance, "which arrest is legal and 
which arrest is not”. Along with that, she 
explains “you should write in the marriage 
contract (what happens) in the event of a 
break up”. She would certainly "pray for its 
success” but advi.ses “that you should think of 
the best and the worst”. Marriage is not entirely 
out of her ken 

And relations, marital or otherwise, do have a 
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Benazir Bhutto (loft), Zulflqar All Bhutto and Indira QandhI In Simla, 1972 
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habit of turning sour particularly “when there is a 
dictatorship in Pakistan”. In 1971 when "we lost 
a war, had an empty treasury. 90,000 prisoners 
of war and 5,000 square miles of lost territory", 
she trotted along with her father to India for a 
first-hand experience in the art of diplomacy. “I 
was possibly a detraction,” she now recalls, 
pointing to an oil painting of Zulfiqar .Mi signing 
the Simla Agreement. "We got an honourabU 
settlement," she says proudly, because in fore¬ 
ign policy “I learnt (from my father) that we don’t 
do small pinpricks”. 

But pinpricks are all that the good general is 
adept at. Thus "the manner in which we have 
behaved with the Sikhs has fuelled India's 
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Indira Gandhi's 
fragile demeanour 
covered nerves of 
steel 
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suspicion. Hfv. have Sikhs here been permitted 
to take their demonstration while Pakistanis are 
not pi*rmilted to do st>? Sikhs are pennitted to 
,^o to Nankana Sahih hut when Pakistanis go to 
Dada Dabai Sahib they are lathicharged and tear- 
gassed 'I'he most biuial killings took place 
along the f'uniab border at tlu* lime of Indt^ptMui- 
Most ot Ibt' lime it was considered the 
Sikhs weic lespijiisible becaiis(‘ ihev did not 
] want the division of Pun)ab. 1'lu‘v were behind it. 

I Koi th<‘ first um<‘ since bi(U‘peiulence Sikhs have 
i been invited to the Piesident’s House*, it has 
i nevei liai)|H‘iU‘(] in tlu* liisioiv ot Pakistan. They 
should not 1 m^ wiiH'd .ind diiU'd in the* Piesident’s 
House." hull* by side “theie is an etloi t to pleast* 
India" |)(*tulance and ;j})peasenient - twin 
policies lit Zia's v>a(i to ruination. TIuis “wt* liave 
lost art'as in tlu' !sia<'hc*n. but tlie n^ginie kept it a 
secret". Now "thev have eml)oldened India to 
the tact that it thcie was a inililarv pressure, 
Pakistan was not going to iva<'t". So what can be 
doru* about it." 


1 .going to assume that the 

' WW arms atcjuiic'fl l)\ India are going to be 
used against us India is alway-^ .geing to assume 
that arms acquin d hv us wiH Ik* ust‘d against 
thein " 

What woukl she havt* doiu”^ She would 
"ensLirt* wiiile seuuing detfau t*. we do not take 
anv sucti e(|uipment. liiat make anotlier of our 
borders less sta in e." 

And has it." 

“Pakistan aiul India havt' come iwict* in this 
cletadc* ot staring, t‘V<d)all to t'vehall witli each 
other Pefipk* an- saving that (kaLvichov is 
restraining Kaiiv aial going a jiat kage deal 
W'herehy a setlltanent is arnvetl at and in rtdurn 
India IS restraitu'd . I'lit' Peopk' s Party be¬ 
lieves that it 1 ^ im[)ort.int that leiations with India 
should not dt'tt'noi.ite I liiink it is important for 
India and Pakistan to livt‘ in pe.jct',” 

'I’hus the thoughts of Cfiairpeison Henazir. 
Not through a glas,-. darkiv hut ku e to face. Often 
a professional politician tier lather's daugh¬ 
ter- honing her horns against arguably the most 
skilled politician of the legiori, a man she accuses 
of‘‘judicially murdering" her fathei. OlUm, too, a 
young innocent admitting to being I'xpo.sed to 
“attention", admitting also to the fact that a 
wrong question can make ne t irritable, (“How 
can vou as a friend not appii*ciate?“) Full of 
unsuspected charm which is turned on when 
needed. ^"If all journalists are as i harming as you 
are, I am surt' all politu'ian^ wii! get along much 
better. “)Always in hiirrv ("I am told; why are 
you rushing things'" You aie young. You can 
wail. Zia will go. .You tan havt* everything you 
want/’J rile permanent lok* model of the 
Pakistan Sloan Rangt-i (“...pn\ileges or perks? I 
have seen il all’ ). Well coiffured, well 
grcKrined—matching perfumes, one suspects, to 
demonstration and occasion -- but like Satyajit 
Hay’s Devi trapped in a world not wholly of her 
own choosing. Circumstances? 

AvmIc Sarkar in Karachi 
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The INDEX OF MONEY 

No action has been taken against the builders who were caught 
in Bombay’s famous FSI scandal 


F our years ago, the 
press and the au¬ 
thorities in Bom¬ 
bay claimed to 
b.iVe busted a 
const I h lai ket. The 
racket ' f.sUtl of falsifying 
the ao of plots on all 
constr. , >i\ documents. 
This CT! ,dr(l builders to a 
greatbuilt-up area under 
the l’'looi Space Index (FSI) 
niles Since the racket was 
discovot-■ !, a total of 262 
such (r. ^ hav(‘ been refer¬ 
red t<' dio Anti-Corruption 
Bureau \cB) by the Bom¬ 
bay MuuKipal Corporation. 

Unfortunately, very little 
else has happened since 
thtn. d'he ACB dropped in¬ 
quiries into 12 cases and sent 
169 to the government for 
dt‘pivrliu<*nial action—and 



nothiuv 
those ( . 
Thv 

OftCTK t s 

propelc 

to ( ourt 

issued 

case. 

stands; 

sinuggk 


been heard of 

t' lugislc'iud 47 
^ lespt'ct of 72 
iud si-nt IM cases 

t in turn, 


/ 


Yusuf Patel; 


' ^ ^ ouly in one 
^ that matter is at a 
-‘i.iUM' Yusuf Patel, the 
iinod bmld(M anci rht' owner 
of the /ht M.in/i! Coopetative. has 
obtained -tay order. 

Tht* f si ',candaU first came to light 
when the du-n collector, Man Mohan 
Singh ai.d his Miccessor, Arun Bliatia, 
drew th< attention of the government to 
them, lion I the beginning the wheels of 
the ACB machinery moved very slowly. 
According to Hhatia, though all the cases 
were handed ovei to the ACB on 1, 
June, IPS.'h (or se\’en long montlis the 
Bureau difl not register a single criminai 
case. Bhiitja himself remeasured areas 
and made case studies after examining 
the rec«cfi* of the Corporation in oixler 
to con\< ' • llir- govenmient and tlu' 
Bureau ' .at tliere weie suftieient 
grounds a ’ paosecution. It was at that 
time thm also detected the Pratibha 
Housing Society fraud (Pratibha is the 
building on Warden Road where the 


flouting rules with Impunity 

Corporation has ordered demolition of 
the top eight storey^). Bhatia further 
complained that the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion too made lame excuses about being 
unable to give requisite information even 
one and a half years after the cases came 
to light. 

Anin Bhatia and the ACB were on a 
warpath. Bhatia alleged that the ACB 
was shielding Yusuf Patel and acting in a 
manner that would weaken the case 
when It went to court. The Corporation 
too was trying to wriggle out of its 
responsibility but Bhatia proved they too 
were as guilty as the officials of the 
colU‘i tor s ottlctc He was referring to 
the “illegal sanction” given ‘‘wilfully, 
knowingly ,ind delilierately” by the Cor- 
poKition to pioposals submitted by an 
architect l.>i M S (rowemi Brothers Pvt. 
Ltd., ownei s ot riiiipati Apartments and 
Arihant. He said that “the myth that the 
Corporation was innocent and was mis¬ 
guided and misled because of the corrup¬ 


tion in the collector’s office, 
has been exposed”. The total 
additional FSI consumed by 
these two buildings alone 
was 3054.63 square yards. 
The law department insisted 
that the architects also be 
included among the accused, 
since it is they who submit 
certificates to the Municipal 
Corporation saying that they 
visited the plots and mea¬ 
sured the area which should 
tally with the record. 

Now, however, it is the 
courts that are causing the 
delay. According to BJP 
councillor Ramdas Nayak, 
the special judge of the Ses¬ 
sions Court, K.V. Joshi, who 
was appointed to hear the Zia 
Manzil case, was transferred 
about five months ago. Jus¬ 
tice Heble, another sessions 
judge who was entrusted 
with the FSI cases, re¬ 
marked that he had not re¬ 
ceived orders from the High 
Court to take up the FSI 
cases, in spite of the fact that 
the government notification 
declared that Mr Heble would try the 
P'S! cases. It is' reliably leanit that 
Justice Heble does not want to start the 
cases as he himself is due to retire soon. 

lean while, the builders carry on 
I with their crimes—with impunity. 
By simply manipulating the area figures 
a builder can rake in huge profits. In 
the suburbs, one square metre of space 
is equal to ten square feet of built-up 
area. In Bandra, the rate per square foot 
is between Rs 350 to Rs 400. So one can 
calculate the amount of money made in 
grabbing extra floor space. In the city 
proper, one square foot is equal to 14 
square feet built-up area and the rate in 
the central part of tlie city is Rs 800 per 
square foot. In Malabar Hill it is between 
Rs 800 to Rs 1000 per square foot. 

The builders or architects who have 
allegedly connived with land survey and 
Corporation officials to consume extra 
FSI have used between 160 square feet 
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and 300 square feet extra. It is under¬ 
stood that the ACB has dropped pro¬ 
ceedings against those who consumed 
just five to ten per cent more FSI. and 
only proceeded against the others. 

In the case of Yusuf Patel, he con¬ 
sumed extra FSI of 1695 sq yds, 15(K) sq 
yds, 1000 sq yds and 5000 sq yds, 
respectively, in four plots. It is also 
interesting to know as to how he ^ot 
hold of these plots, which were reserved 
for the Maharashtra Housing and Area 
Development Authority (MHADA). The 
first plot was released to him by the 
government of Sharad Pawar when 
Hashu Advani (BJP) was the urban 
development minister. The second and 
third were released by former chief 
minister A. R. Antulay. S. S. 
Tinaikar, who was the secretar\^ (hous¬ 
ing development) at the time, challenged 
Mr Antulay’s decision to release the 
plot. Tinaikar said that the particular 
area was reserved to house the slums of 
Khumbarwada. Tinaikar was immediate¬ 
ly shunted out of his post and 
Afzalpurkar was appointed in his place. 
ITie two plots subsequently went to 
Yusuf Patel. The fourth plot was given 
during the chief ministership of Vasant- 
dada Patil. 

Whate\ ^^r be the government in pow¬ 
er, there is no doubt that rules were 




iNiioiiw, there IS no doubt 
that rules were bent to oMiKe 
Yusuf Palel...He not only enjoys 
poKticii support but alaoiias 
the protection of courts 


blatantly bent lo oblige Patel, (yovern- 
ment used Section 154 of the Maharash 
tra Regional and Town Planning Act to 
neleasethe plots and when Tinaikai 
insisted that they should gtd a no 
objection certificate from the MMADA, 
the government used Section 1(»4 of the 
Act to remove the reservation. 

Patel not onlv en)ovs political support 
but also has the protection of the courts. 
All the other buildeTs involved in tlie 47 
cases where offences have het‘n reg¬ 
istered and the 19 others wiiose cases 
are in court, stand to gain if Patel goes 
scotfree. Among them is Oni Navani, a 
millionaire builder whose building ‘Oni 
Nivas' on Walkeshwar Road used up 
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6,100 square metres against the original 
area of 5.9(X) sq metres. Among Nava- 
ni’s VlP flat owners is said to be Prakash 
Patil, MP and son of fotiner chief 
minister Vasantdada Patil Tlu ACB had 
issued d ‘stop work' notice and it is 
reliably lennit that the government had 
asked for tlie relevant fi!<’^ during 
Vasantdada's regime. Mantralaya 
sources feel lliat this ca>c mav be 
quietly withdrawn. 

But it IS not just |)nv.it<^ builders who 
are to blame. Let tain higfi funking offi¬ 
cials aie also involved. Tuko I't instance 
the As(‘(‘m C'o-operativo it iy Ltd. 
'The chief proniotei (4 this s*>( « v is Mrs 

l.eela Salyanaravanan <ind i tu-t of the 
owners are said to be srmo; govern¬ 
ment functionanes The pi* i m Worli, 
onginally belonged to rbe Ion-!overnent 
'I'nist. i'lie original au‘a ol he plot was 
shown as 925 squart' null Suhse- 
quentlv, the aiea was sin a- *! as 965 
square metres, by giving ii a new 
pioperty card. 

Among the V^IP members <4 lu; sot'U *ty 
IS {he collectoi of Bomtiav \ Bhave, 
A.S. Kao, L.V. kayakai. I- M.M. 
Swamishirsikar, B.V. Cbie m M.B. 
Choiihe, K.N. l^isal. H.C. Rod- Girish 
(jokhale and S.S. Hate. 1^'* 

Olga Tettift/OomiMiy 



I need energy, and that delicious 
taste only Morton has. To be a 
sure success race after exciting 
race, I must have Morton to 
give me that extra goodness, 
that extra strength. 

For those who finish first, its 
Morton. Morton, every breath of 
the way. 





Morton Confectionery & 
Milk Products Factory 

P O Marhowrah 841 418 
Dist. Saran Bihar. 
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•’"BUSfNBipiD PtNANCE 


VENTURES ABROAD 


AN INIMAN QUARTCT 

How four companies run by Indians made it to the Yankee stock market 



T he plump ManKaloreaii sells chips I 
of the electronic kind. I'lie soph¬ 
isticated Sindhi peddles clothes. 
The dapper Sardarji ser\'es up cldl and 
mur/^h njusallain. And the hefty iVmjabi 


hawks disk dnv(‘s and.peistinal compii 


ters. Four succcsslul Indians, out of tht 


half'inillion in Anienca. who’ve made 
their fortunes and more in the “land of 


the free and the home of the brave 


On the face of it, Chan Desaij^oudar, 


Aijun Waney, Sant Chhatwal and Jugi 
1'andon have little in common except 


their ori^n. But there’s another tie 


their companies are publicly traded on 
the stock ext'hanpe, lour Indian-owned 
and run enterprises whose stock can be 
had tor the asking:; in tht* js"reat American 


bazaar and whose fortunes and misfor 


ire tracked by Wall Street’s 


ant-hill of analysts 


Sii^an^ Lai 'Pandon’s I'andon Corpora 


tion (198b sales: Ks 270 crores), a disk 


drive and personal computer 
maker based in sunny Calilomia, is 
old news by now because he 
went public at the be^innini^ 


of this decade, but m the 


last year-and-a-half he 
has been joi 


ned by three others. Arjun Waney’s 
Beeba’s Creations of San Diego (sales: 
Rs 120 crores), a clothes importer which 
sells a line of women’s sportswear to 
several major dej^artmeni store chains, 
went to the public twice in September 
1985 and May 1986 and came away with 
Ks 20 crores. lie was followed by 
restaurateur Sant Singh Chhatwal, who 
successfully extolled the virtues of his 
Bombay Palace chain ol 11 Indian res¬ 
taurants (sales: Rs 11,7 crores)—the 
prospectus thiiughtfully carried a menu 
for chicken tikkn and mat tar paneer on 
the inside back cover and garnered Rs 
6.5 crores in the maiket. The latest 
stock offenng was by Chan Desaigoudar 
of San Jose, California: his California 
Micro Devices (sales Rs 15 crores). a 
small semiconductor company, opened 
its doors in November 1986 to collect Rs 
7.15 crores. 

Now there are four Indian companies 
ticking along on the green screen of the 
Over The Counter (O'PC) Exchange, a 
stock market without a trading floor as 
such, but which is simply a nationwide 
association of securities dealers w'ho 
trade in 4,426 stocks through thousands 
of interlinked video terminals. Says 

Chan Desaigoudar 


















Waney> “This is the ultimate stamp of 
respectability." For his part, De- 
saigoudar feels that the move means 
“more money, of course, but also more j 
responsibility, and an incentive to | 
grow". P'or new arrivals, BEBA | 
(Beeba’s), CAMD (California Micro) and ! 
CURY (Bombay Palace, believe it (n j 
not), entering the frenetic stock market | 
is clearly a long-held wish fulfilled. I 

The name of the game is profit and the ; 
first tiling the stock issues have done is ’ 
to increase the net worth of the major 
owners. Chhatwal, 20 years ago a fight i 
er pilot on the aircraft earner Vikrant 
earning Rs 2,000 a month, had the ' 
satisfaction of seeing his worth grow by 
ks 14 crores to Rs 114 crores in one | 
week. Similarly, Waney and De , 
saigoudar have benefited to the tune ol I 
Rs 30 crores and Rs 14 crores respec- ' 
lively. 'I'hat is a considerable improve- j 
ment on previous years. Waney, for | 
instance, was an impoverished manage¬ 
ment student at Berkeley 30 years ago, 
peddling Madras cotton shirts to 
fraternities and sororities to make ends 
meet. And Desaigoudar, when he came 
to Silicon Valley ten years ago, was a 
jol)less engineer who had just left TFl' , 
and called himself a “consultant", as he i 
himself recalls with a grin. j 

However, few would grudge them the | 
mom^y. For everybody concerned, it’s 
been a long, sweaty haul to success and 
for Jugi Tandon in particular, a painful ■ 
collapse. I'andon Corporation, the - 
largest Indian-owned company in tht‘ 
IIS, IS now quoting at just above $ two a : 
share down from a high of $ 33 a share ; 
in 1984 - because of enormous losses , 
sustained by the pioneer in disk drives in j 
1985 and 1986. As the Japanese got into | 
the floppy disk drive market where 
Tandon had notched up sales of over Rs 
400 crores less than three years ago, 
and the personal computer market nose¬ 
dived, Tandon’s clients—especially 
IBM—stopped buying. 

His sales were brutally halved over j 
the next two years; and the staggenng i 
losses, amounting to over Rs 300 crores 
in the two years, hammered the stock 
down. He is trying to come out of the 
slump wth a vigorous attempt at becom¬ 
ing a major IBM PC clone maker, but his 
prospects are uncertain. For the bluff 
Punjabi, who started the fast-growing 
company in a garage in 1975 on an 
investment of Rs 50.000, it’s a sad 
comedown. 

For the others, thankfully, that pros¬ 
pect is a long way off, because all three 
are in safe industry niches that assure 
them of a steady, if not a dazzling, 
income. Waney, after his start in trading 
at Berkeley, diversified into handicrafts: 



Sirjang Lai Tandon 


he started. dt*velopt‘d and eventually | 
sold ojf thret‘ such store chains lo Pier 1 
Imports, a big showcase ior handicrafts | 
trotn all around world. Allci ten : 
vears ol this supertr'ading, anci \ stmt as ! 
Pier's jjicsidenl m Euro[)e, Waney | 
slaiU'd P»(^Ll)a's C’leations, hoping to . 
('ash in big on tlu' Indi.m chei^secloth 
shirts tad in Ht' did, beyond his , 

owai ext)e(.tatioiis. foday, Heeba’s and i 
its six divisions Ac,[\ in (werything from j 
sex\ ('Otlon dresses to slinkv lUglU- I 
gowms, with i.OOO ('u^lonl('Is including 
fashionable diain >toies like Lord & • 
d'aylor. The Limited and J C Permey’s. ! 

“Pm a iashion tollowei. not a fashion : 
leader." admits ( haiiinan Wanev. a soft- i 
spoken -Mi, w4io (jwns 2S pet cent of 


There are four IndiaiMiwned and ; 
run enterprises whose stock can | 
be had for the asking in the great I 
I American bazaar and wh^ 
fortunes and misfortunes «e 
tracked by Wall Street’s ant*h&i of j 
analysts...Their stocks 
unfortunately are not doing 
anything exciting...Does this 
mean Indians aren’t made of good 
stock? 

___J 



Arjun Waney 


Beeba's. After 30 years in the US, he 
still prefers to lounge around in iunfiia 
and kurtas and avoids publicity despite 
the tact that he’s oiu' of the most 
successful Indians around. His game 
plan is simple; hiid out what the stores 
want, get it from one of 13 Phird World 
countries wdiere tfie clothes are made 
at bargain rates, deliver on time and 
w’alk off with margins oi more than 25 
per cent. He deals in budget clothing, 
which is relativelv .^asy to move, and is 
constantly sniffing around for the 
cheapest and largest import quotas. He 
used to import 85 per cent from India 
only three years ago, but has since 
spread his risk to Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka, and is now setting out as a 
manufaeturei with plants in the Carib¬ 
bean. 

Other plans include i oping in Amer¬ 
ica's largest department store chain, 
K-Mart, as a customer and creating 
Beeba’s first brand name clothing: a line 
of budget jeans. “It's something tluil will 
never go out of style," says Waney. “We 
prefer to play it cautious." Sales this 
year? Probably up to Rs 160 crores, 
with profits touching Rs six crores. 

Hi-tech expert Desaigoudar, 48, 
chairman ol Califomia Micro, didn’t start 
off right at the bottom as Waney did. But 
in 1977 the Stanford industrkil engineer¬ 
ing graduate, with 14 years of experi¬ 
ence with IT'l', was without a job when 
the giant cut down on staff. The Bel- 
gaum-bom Desaigoudar then looked for 
a small company where he could share in 
the equity. He found it in Micro Devices 
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Sant Singh Chhatwal 

of San Jose, formed by former Bell 
Laboratones engineers to exploit the 
fast-developing large-scale integrated 
circuit technology. Micro Devices was 
floundering badly, but Desaigoudar took 
over the management, turned the com¬ 
pany around, and became sole owner— 
he owns 55 per cent of the company 
now, after the issue. Today, California 
Micro has a secure niche in the inter* 
grated circuit industry because of a 
proprietary product called SX which 
allows incredible degrees of miniaturisa¬ 
tion. Its chips find their way into the 
F-16 fighter, the B-1 bomber, and the 
MX missile. The 20() customers include 
Boeing, Motorola and Fuji Photo. 

Desaigoudar's brainchild, which 
turned in an impressive gross profit 
margin of 18 per cent last year—at a 
time when the semiconductor industry in 
America is going through a prolonged 
slump—is proving itself a leader in 
hi^-speed chips tJhat are customised to 
client specifications. These chips can 
accommodate upto 20, (XX) gates, which 


is a very complex design indeed. “Our 
products are crucial to defence applica¬ 
tions," says the owner, “so the slump 
didn’t hit us at all." Desaigoudar is a 
comfortably plump, friendly man who 
excels in promoting Indian culture in his 
city. When he says, “I’ll never forget 
that I’m an Indian," one gets the feeling 
that he means it. He has plans to set up 
an operation in India. 

While Waney and Desaigoudar dabble 
with considerable success in high fashion 
and hi-tech, Chhatwal is a ghee and 
paratha man. Sitting in his no-nonsense 
headquarters close to Central Park on 
Seventh Avenue in New York, he tells of 
his chequered career. At the age of one, 
he fled to India from Pakistan in the 
turmoil of independence. At 18, he 
joined the Indian Navy, only to flee its 
drudgery to Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia 
when he was 21 for a promised job in the 
emperor's airline. But this k>b never 
materialised, Chhatwal explains, as he 
would not turn mona as ordered. In¬ 
stead, he started helping a friend run a 


Lebanese restaurant. Soon he owned 
two. But in 1975 came the Marxist 
revolution, Chhatwal got out with 
$400,000 and went to New York, where 
he began a career of restaurant-opening 
and real estate speculation. 

Over a decade later, at age 40, 
Chhatwal owns or leases 24 restaurants 
in the US, Canada and England, seven 
three-star hotels and an undisclosed 
amount of real estate—which he admits 
brings in more money than his culinary 
enterprises. After a recent buying spree 
he expects sales to double this year, 
with a large increase in net profit. He 
runs French and Mexican as well as 
Indian restaurants, though he defends 
his loyalty by saying that “I'm ex¬ 
perimenting with Indian curries made 
with French wines". He lives in a Rs 
80,000-a-month apartment near Central 
Park, walks to work every day and jogs 
regularlv along with wile and right-hand 
person Daman. 

He will soon open a Bombay Palace 
training institute in London, start a 
fast-food chain for tandoori entries, and 
plans to expand to Europe soon. “Did 
you know that spice consumption in 
America has risen 20 times in the last, 
ten years?" he asks rhetorically. “Amer¬ 
icans eat $100 million worth of Indian 
food in a year—out of total food sales of 
$200 billion. What potential!" He has just 
bought the revolving restaurant at the 
Asiad Village in Delhi and is enthusiastic 
about India’s prospects as a “trendy 
food" paradise. Needless to say, he has 
a picture of himself with Rajiv Gandhi: 
Chhatwal wearing an ‘I love Rajiv’ 
button. 

As Desaigoudar helps the US defence 
effort, Chhatwal gets set to double 
turnover in two years and Waney sets 
up plants, their stocks unfortunately are 
not doing anything exciting and in that 
respect at least are not very different 
from Tandon's. CURY^ has shuttled 
lamely between $ four and $ 6.12 for one 
year; BEBA is half of what it was a year 
ago, mostly because of fears last August 
that Congress would clear legisalation 
that would further restrict import 
quotas; and CAMD is showing all the 
signs of being a late developer. This, 
when the market has done nothing but 
rise, rise and rise. 

Does this mean that Indians aren^t 
made of good stock? The public figures 
aren't worried. “For the time being," 
says Waney, “what matters is that 
we've put our companies on the map." 
Adds Chhatwal, fingering the rose in the 
button hole of his spotless sherwani, 
“We just need to be a little more 
patient." 

A Special Cofraapoiitfgiit/Mgir.yMr 
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A mellow, yellow family 
favourite Yours to sovour 
any way you please Makes 
sumptuous sandwiches 
Crisp cutlets Perky puzas 
Sensational salads 
Stimulating company to 
choei with I 

veiica 

me CHEESE TO CHOOSE 


Presently available in Bombay Caloulto 
Chandigarh. DeiN and Punjab ~ 



1ho r>unjab State Co Opermive MHk Producers l-ederation Ud 
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firOCK MARKETS^ 

OU>ITi^ SOUJTION 

Compromise formula ends Delhi Slock Exchange uncertainties 


A fter weeks of dogjjed resistance lo 
the finance ministry’s proposal to 
increase membership of the Delhi Stock 
ExchanKe (DSE) through public issue of 
shares, the sullen stockbrokers have 
agreed to meet the government halfway. 
I'he “compromise formula*’ envisages 
induction of 250 new members, half of 
whom would come in through a public 
issue of shares and the other half 
through a “dilution’’ of shareholding of 
the existing members from two shares 
to one share each. 

The president of DSE, Prem Chandra 
Jain, who has been on its board of 
directors for the past 28 years, ambi¬ 
valently remarks: “'I'he government felt 
the investing public would be better 
served if there are more stockbrokers. 
But the immediate problem is one of 
space. We don’t have enough room and 
infrastructure for the existing 125 mem¬ 
bers. Accommodating 250 more will be 
tough unless we are given a bigger 
place,” Jain points out that though the 
government had at long last taken note 
t)f their demand f(^r a larger exchange 
and issued an allotment letter for a plot 
of prime land in the heart ol the city, the 
urban development ministry had yet to 
hand over the same to the DSE, 
Caustically commenting on the “prob¬ 
lems of plenty” that the 1)SK is likely to 
have once die new members are in¬ 
ducted, a member of the board savs: 



Prem Chandra Jain, DSE president 

“Eoi 15 vears we have been telling the 
government that w'c* cannot inc»easc‘ our 
membership unless we are given a 
bigger place, 'l'ht‘ ^^overninent was deaf 
I'odas it litippens to he in its owai 
interest to bring ‘fresh blood' to the 
stotk exc hange, so the* finance secretary 
sends a letter recxjmniending our (ase 
(or allotment of a plot.” 

'I'he “Lrui e” between the government 
and the stock bn ^kei's has been liy and 
large welcome'. A leading stockbroker, 
articulating the lec'ling of many in the 
c'apital’s stock exchange, wdiich does 


daily business woilh five to six crore 
rupee's, S4iys bis fiatc'riiity is happy, 
“though not jovoiis”, that the govern¬ 
ment has conceded 50 pri cent of their 
dc'iiiands. It ma\ bt' realised that in 
January, a clash between the finance 
ministry and the stockbrokers in the 
capita! schemed imminent as the gov cm- 
ment warned that it had powers to 
“siipersc'de” the' govertiing body of the 
DSH if It was not amenable to the 
ministry s pioposal of a public issue of 
new shares 

Kru lion betwc'en the* ministry and the 
DSh’ held started wath a letter in Novem¬ 
ber last vc'ar In this missive, the finance 
minislrv had threatcacaj due c‘onsequ- 
c'Tices unless the DSIC increasc'd its 
membership by 1,50 through a public 
issue' ot shares, 'fhe basic criteria for 
admission ol new’ members were agreed 
to be educational and professional qual¬ 
ifications as w’ell as work expc'rience. 
riie ministry’s “suggestions” were that 
the .idmission fee for each member be 
made Ks one lakh (against Ks 1,000 at 
[iresent) and that each member make a 
non-interest bearing dc'posil of Ks three 
lakhs for the nc'W building fund. 

'HiC' proposal evoked fu'rce opposition 
from thc' stockbrokers w'ho argued that 
if mc*nibt‘rship had lo be increased at all, 
it should be iKun amongst the ranks of 
assistants and t'mployt*es of the existing 
lot oi brokers. Jain himself puts it 



Th« Mh) $tOQk Exchange building: lack cf apace 
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BUSINESS n FINANCE 


( COMPANIES ) 

TRUCEATLAST? 


The hunt is on for an MD for Shaw Wallace 



eniotivt'ly: " i li' ic people who have 
been working' <i^sistants to the stock, 
t^xchan^'e ninniK i^ here tor 15 years. 
Sons .ind nt members may 

want to ifiin thr business. How are we 
^^ome te pr()\i(i(‘ tor them.’' We cannot 
alxlKuie out responsibility." 

I'he real issue was. of course, money, 
'riu* slot kf)rokers‘ main objection 
aj^ainsi the (lublic issue ot shares was 
"the loss It would mean" for them. Says 
I a leading stfx'kbrokei: "We have been in 
the busiiu*ss for so many years. There's 
a lertain ,eo<)dwill we have built up. If 
outsiders want to come in they will have 
to ])av us for thc‘ goodwill. Since they 
haven’t worked to build up this reputa^ 
tion, they lan't avail themselves of its 
henefits .tf/v/Os." 

rik* DSb board in a hurriedly called 
meetinjz on 11 December decided that 
the membmship eli^nbilily criterion be 
changed from two shares to one share. 
I'his rtxjuired an amendment to the 
.Arnck‘s ot Association tor which an 
extraordinary general body meeting 
(ICtiM) was called. Hut before this 
meeting could be convened the DSE 
received a showcause notice from the 
department ot economic affairs in the 
finance ministry. 1'he HCjM was per- 
torce postponed. 

In a bid todittuse the tension. 18 DSK 
memlHM>> made a repiesentation to the 
finaiKe ministry and an agreement was 
till ashed out b('tween the warring sides 
thiough what is being referrc'd to as a 
"com[)romise torinula”. The sudden exit 
of X'ishwanath Pratap Singh from the 
finain'e ministry put things in a limbo for 
a while. Finally, in the first week ot 
h'ebriiary, tlu‘ finance ministiy decided 
to put Its seal of approval on the 
('omi)romisi* lormula. 

A government nominee on the DSF 
board ot directors, striking a gloomy 
note, remaiked that by agieeing to the 
compromise formula the government 
had created a bad prec(*dent. "I'hose 
who lU'gotiate tor shares through ex¬ 
isting inemlier s will cough ut) much more 
than those who become mtunbers 
through pLiixbase ol tresh shares. Con¬ 
sidering the demand in the market, the 
brokets are bound to extract the max¬ 
imum. fhe net losei will be the DSF 
itselt, bc‘caust" members mav not dis- 
clost' the entire amount they get." Jam 
firmly rebut is this charge "Look at the 
example of tht^ Bonibav Stock Kxt'hange 
(HSK). 'rhirty-hvt* new tickets were to 
be sold for se\en lakh rupees each, 
'fhey could not get more than 15 cus¬ 
tomers. If HSF IS in such a stale, henv 
can the Delhi Stock Kxchange brokers 
make a ‘pile', as you put it.''" 
Patralekha Chatterjea/Afair Defhi 


K. R. Chhabria (left) and M.R. Chhabria 

T he once-bitten Chhabria brothers 
are clearly not taking any chances 
this time. 1'hus, 20 days before the 40th 
annual general meeting of Shaw Wallace 
and Company (SWC) scheduled to be 
held at Cak-utta’s Jee Skating Rink on 27 
March, the brothers Chhabria have en¬ 
sured that they have clear numerical 
superionly. And in a scramble for pro¬ 
xies collected meticulously from all over 
the country, the Chhabnas, who already 
f)wn 38.7 per cent of the equity of SWC 
by virtue of their ownership of R.G. 
Shaw and Company, have strengthened 
their proxy strength to around 51 per 
cent. 

This, despite the fact that signals have 
obviously emanated from the powers- 
that-be in Delhi indicating to the repre¬ 
sentatives of the financial institutions 
(FIs) on the SWC board not to block the 
entry’ of tht^ Chhabrias to the board. In 
fact, the sequence of events makes 
interesting reading On 20 February, on 
the eve of a board meeting conducted in 
Calcutta, M.K. Kumar, the chairman of 
SWC elected by FIs, told this corres¬ 
pondent, ‘'We have no objections to 
K.Ci. Shaw nominees joining the board. 
Shaw Wallace has traditionallv had two 
K.G. Shaw nominees on its hoard for 
many years." But no nominations had 
been received till then, he confinned. 

However, in a dramatic turn of 
events, w’ithin four days, on 25 Febru¬ 
ary, another board meeting was hastily 
summoned in Bombay. At this meeting, 
notices from shareholders proposing the 


names of M.R. Chhabria, K.R. Chhabna 
and G. Venkateswaran (chairman of the 
Madras-based Sujata Films group) as 
directors had to be incorporated into the 
notice for the A(iM which was about to 
be circulated among the company’s 
shareholders. 

Does this mean that amnesty has 
been granted to the Chhabrias? PTom 
the Chhabria camp, the answer is a 
vehement ‘no’. But reliable sources 
indicated that a kind word from an 
eminent member of the PM’s entourage, 
has helped soften attitudes and 
smoothen the way for the Chhabrias to 
gradually take control of the well- 
diversified conglomerate. 

In the meantime, a hunt is on for a 
managing director who will be selected 
in consultation with the FI representa¬ 
tive. While a shortlist of six to seven 
top-notch executives has been drawn 
up, this has been kept a closely-guarded 
secret. 

One school of corporate watchers 
thinks that the FI representatives will 
appoint a chairman while the brothers 
Clihabria will choose their own managing, 
director- Whether Kumar will continue 
as a chairman in this scenario is a 
million-rupee question. All in all, quite 
uncharacteristically, the mood in the 
Chhabria canfp is one of a subdued 
wait-and-see. "It is still top early to say 
what will happen," says the usually 
ebullient Kishore Chhabria. And he may 
well be right 
Debimi Sinha/Cslcuft* 
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BLUE CHIP 


I'j' ^. 

GO FOR 
CEMENT! 

A lthough the Union Budget for 1987 has dis¬ 
appointed stock market buffs, if one goes through 
tiie fine print, an astute investor can still identify 
profitable opportunities. Let us take a close look. 

For one, the budget gives a great boost to the 
housing sector. There is a proposal to create a new 
National Housing Bank with an equity capital of Rs 100 
ctores solely for the purpose of granting loans for 
housing. Moreover, in his budget speech, the Prime 
Minister has observed that the Urban Land Ceiling Act 
has proved to be counter-productive. This indicates 
that this Act may be scrapped. Coupled with this, the 
proposal to exempt the sale of land and buildings in 
congested urban areas from capital gains tax (provided 
th6 sale proceeds are reinvested in approved relocation 
schemes) may result in increased availability of land in 
urban areas for housing complexes, 

There is also a proposal to 
revise rent control Acts to 
provide sufficient incentives 
for new construction. Ex¬ 
emption from tax on capital 
gain on reinvestment in new 
properties will now be avail¬ 
able to Hindu Undivided 
Families too. In addition, ex¬ 
penditure up to Rs 10,000 
per annum on repayment and 
interest on loans for housing 
will now be eligible for tax 
"***•■'■**■“*" exemption under Section 
80C of the Income Tax Act. 

What does all this add up to? Undoubtedly, a big 
boost to housing activity. On this premise, it would not 
be unreasonable to infer that all industries catering fo!* 
the housing sector should do very well. 

When one thinks of housing, Uie first industry which 
comes to mind is cement. Within two years, there is 
bound to be a steep rise in the demand for cement. Not 
only this, cement units commissioned on or after 1 
April, 1986, will enjoy new concessions in the form of 
Rs 50 per tonne off in excise duty and a reduced levy 
quota from 30 per cent to 15 per cent. These units 
should prosper. 

At present, cement company shares are depressed, 
put in view of these changes in the budget, there is 
every reason to expect a marked rise in quotations of 
wefl-managed cement companies' shares over the next 
coupl^ of years. As such, it should be worthwhile to 
]^k up scrips like Gujarat Ambuja Cements, Larsen & 
Toubro, Raasi Cement, India Cements, etc., while 
they art stilt qb^ap. In the budget the capital goods 
hklustry has also been given protection. Since Larsen 
& iTowWb is in capital goods as well as cement, this 
prove to be a good one to invest in. 

' the eui^Oria the managing director of Mackerttch Consultancy 
Services Pvt. Ltd, Calcuiia. 



D.P.PODDAR 


( AT A GLANCE ) 


DIVIDENDS 


K&A JMantafion; lO^V inlcrini 
tr)i sivrnonlli fiidt'd 

St'plonilHr, 1980. 

EnK:ine Valves: ir/Ms,\nu*) toi 
V(*ar t'lidetl OO Scptt'nilx'i, 198(>. 
First ('ustodiiin Fund ( In¬ 
dia): on /)/// fjtj j)asis loi 

waf er>d('d do .Si‘plfiiilK‘1, 1980 
Housing l>e\elopnient Fi< 
nanee ('orpn.: ir>''V loi voai 
ondcd :^0 liine. 198(i 
Professionals Equipment Fi¬ 
nance: ir/r toi 1980 


PRODUCTS 


inL(*hemfcals: Ks l.S-crore 
1)1011*01 tor niaiuifacture of l.MM) 
lonnes .iniuim ot hiltuncn 
emulsions in 1 IP. m technical 
((fllahoiaiiou with Si an Koad, a 
diMsion ol Nolu’l (iioup. 

Swi'den. 

Khetwat ('hemicals: Ks 0. In 

I |)lanl to nianutacUirt* 
d.d.OOO loiinc's pcT annum ot 
alumina Uthc (alum) and sul“ 
pi nine acid at Ilaidia, WH. 


llousiniiC Dcvelopmeiil Fi¬ 
nance (’orpn.: d.da lakli C(|lli(y 
shares ol Ks KM) c'ach at pai on 
18 March. 

Khaitan Industrial ('niuplex: 

RiRlit lakh equity shares of Ks 
ten each at par on do Mai I'h. 
Khetwat ('hemicals: Id Olakh 
equitv shar es of Ks o n each foi 
cash at par on 17 March. 
Slarvox FJIectronics: 0 a lakh 
equity shares of Ks ten each loi 
cash at par. 


(■iijarat Slate Fertilisers: 

Tin riovi'i Ks d(i4 crores (Ks d39 
(Tores) in 1980. (iross profit Rs 
.f8 01 crores (Ks 50.78 crores) 
and luM profit Ks 22.98 it ores 
(Ks 22,112 crores). 
llousinK Development Fi¬ 
nance (’orpn.; Ag^n g^de loan 
approvals Ks 180 crores and 
dishursernents Ks 14ti (Toi'es for 
year end<"d dOjumy 198(S. Pre 
tax profit Ks 9.d4 (Totes and net 
profit Ks 0.04 crores. 



W 0 (»‘ iusMt on eholaufe prices 
of seiecM essantlsls 


Soura Bombiy Bulhon Asso&atlon Ltd 


mwichart by metan Matty 
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WESTBFNG/^ 

RETURN OF U LTRA-REDS 

■ ^LOoes the CPl(M) fear the resurgence of Naxalites as an electoral force? 


W est Bengal had long since confined 
the Naxalites to the footnotes of 
political liistory. Annhilation of class 
enemies was a thing of the past. Yet, as 
the state was gearing up for the Assem¬ 
bly elections came the stunning revela¬ 
tion that the state police had busted a 
Naxalite conspiracy to disrupt the polls 
in an effort to stage a comeback. The 
deputy inspector general, CID, Kamal 
Majumdar, said that the police had 
discovered documents which proved 
that the Second Central Committee 
members had been infiltrating other 
parties, especially the left parties, with 
the aim of creating chaos. Dr Amrit 
Bose, the leader of the moderate faction 
of the Second Central Committee, and 
seven other activitists were arrested. 

The seriousness of the potentially 
dangerous scheme of the extremists 
was an eerie throwback to the late 
Sbcties and S^pventies when the Naxa¬ 
lites talked of Mundu diye gendua khelbo 
(we will play football with chopped 
heads).'' But there seemed to be many 
exaggerations in the police version and 
soon the apprehensions were replaced 
by doubts. For it was well known that 
the Second Central Committee was 
among the many perishing factions of the 
CPl(ML) and the few remaining factions 


had given up the Charu Majumdar line of 
individual annhilation and guerrilla war¬ 
fare. Over the last lew years it had 
become evident that the remaining few 
members of the annhilation groups, 
based mainly in Nadia and Krishnagar 
districts, were finding it difficult to 
mobilise grassroots support. The other 
groups had found faith in parliamentary 
democracy and were contesting 23 seat 
in the elections. 

During the last few years the l eft 
Front government has made every 
effort to wipe out the remnants of the 
amoeba like Naxalite factions. In May 
1985, the director general of police, 
Ramen Hhattacharya, had said that the 
Naxalites of the state had no links with 
their fast-growing counterparts in Bihar. 
All the same periodic raids were earned 
out on Naxal hideouts in Nadia district, 
showing the CPJ(M)-led government's 
determination to wipe out wliatever little 
trace of extremism remained. In Octo¬ 
ber 1986, a relatively powerless leader 
of the Second Central Committee, Arjun 
Rajwar, was killed in an “encounter”. 
“When in '84 of '81 they could not create 
any trouble, how can they do it now, 
when they are on the run?” asked a 
Central Committee activist. So disorga¬ 
nised and weak has been the Central 


Committee's attempts at making a vio¬ 
lent comeback that a couple of years 
ago, the police easily captured more 
than 60 rifles from the countryside soon 
after the group had boasted that they 
had 67 rifles in their possession. 

Why, then, this sudden panic by the 
Left Front government? “In the short 
tenn, the Congress remains the 

enemy of the CPI(M), but theoretically, 
in tlie long term, the Naxalites pose a 
threat. It is only they who can challenge 
the CPI(M)’s hold at the grasroots 
level,” said a journalist researching the 
Naxalite movement in West Bengal. The 
West Bengal government's fear is not 
that the splintei groups will strike roots 
again, but that the growing influence of 
the Naxalite front organisations in neigh¬ 
bouring Bihar, like the Indian People’s 
Front and the MKSS, might give new 
ideas to the splinter groups in the state. 

Moreover, as long as the movement 
remained underground and printed leaf¬ 
lets exhorting individual annhilation, the 
CPI(M) could easily tackle it politically. 
But now, many of the groups arc giving 
up their fissiparous tendencies 

and coming under umbrella organisa¬ 
tions. The Communist Organisation of 
India (COl), founded under the lead¬ 
ership of Kanu Sanyal last year in 
Naxalbari, is an example. Apart from 
Sanyal’s faction, the other four factions 
that merged were the Karnataka Krish- 
nappa faction, the group of Uma Shank¬ 
ar, the only Naxalite ML A from Bihar, 
another group from Uttar Pradesh, and 
the Subodh Mitra faction, the UCCRI 
(ML). The united COI is contestingeight 
seats including Raiganj in North Bengal, 
Nalhati in Birbhum, and Rajarhat. The 
IPF candidate, Abhijit Mitra, is contest¬ 
ing from Calcutta’s Dhakuria constituen¬ 
cy against the PWD minister, Jatin 
Chakraborty. The former CPl(ML) 
MLA, Santosh Rana, who was a Charu 
Majumdar hardliner at one time, is 
contesting against chief minister Jyoti 
Basu in Satgachia. 

The CPl(M)'s problem now is how to 
face the political onslaught of left ex¬ 
tremism. The government's real inten¬ 
tion is thus not very difficult to gauge: to 
hit at the core of the ‘demoa'atic- 
minded’ ultra-left groups under the cov¬ 
er of mounting raids against the Second 
Central Committee. 

Blnqo K. MmCahuHa 


Kanu Sanyal and Aslt Sinha at a public meeting: democratic path 





MADHYA PRADESH 


PI IB Lie SECTOR 


DISCONTENT 


ONE-UPMANSHIP 

V.C. Shiikla wins a round against Arfun Sini^h 


D espite his non-partisan approach, 
chief minister Motilal Vora has not 
been quite successful m keeping fac¬ 
tionalism in the state Congress(I) at bay. 
The infighting between the arch¬ 
enemies of Madhya Pradesh politics— 
V.C. Shukla and Aijun Singh—has re¬ 
vived once again. And Shukla appears to 
have won the first round by manoeuvr¬ 
ing a postponement of the Aurangabad 
type mini-convention which was to be 
held at Raipur on 8 February. The 
convention to mark the induction of over 
1,000 opposition workers from BJP, 
Janata, Lok Dal and CPI into the state 
Congress(I) was reportedly being 
orchestrated by Union communications 
minister Aqun Singh and his trusted 
lieutenant Digvijay Singh, president of 
the MPPCC(l). 

The rivalry between Aijun 
Singh who represents the 
Thakur lobby and the Shukla 
group spearheaded by V.C. 

Shulda, currentlv president 
of the Indian Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation, goes back to the days 
when Arjun Singh was the 
chief minister. In iTiid~1985, 
the Shukla and the Thakur 
groups were at loggerheads 
when Digvijay Singh dis¬ 
solved the Raipur DCCfl) 
and .a few other DCC(I)s 
which had a large number of 
followers of V. C. Shukla and 
sought to fill them with nominated mem¬ 
bers Trom the Aijqn Singh-led Thakur 
group. But R, L. Bhatia, the AlCC 
general secretary and central observer 
for MP, apparently under instructions 
from the Prime Minister, allowed a fair 
share of the DCC(I) posts to go to 
persbns recommended by V.C. Shukla. 

A^fer a lull, things hotted up in the last 
few tnonths when disgruntled elements 
in the Madhya Pradesh units of the 
Janata Party and the Lok Dal began to 
send feelers seeking an entry into the 
Congress(I)^ /a Sharad Pawar in Mahar¬ 
ashtra. In &ct, the idea of holding a 
mini-convention at Raipur came up after 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's visit to 
Aurangabad where Sharad Pawar's Con- 
gress(S) merged in the Congress(I) with 
much frnfare. 

The proposed convention, it is learnt, 
was origin^y the brainchild of Congres- 
8(1) MP Keyur Bhushan, once a close 
aBy^of the Shukla brothers—Vidya Char- 
an jkpd $hyama Charan. Bhushan broke 


away from the duo when Vidya Charan 
wanted him to join the anti-Aoun Singh 
slander camj)aign. Bhushan has built up a 
reputation ol not being aligned to any 
taction. Sensing the opportunity to gain 
political mileage from the entry of veter¬ 
an politu al strategist'^ like Bnjlal Veniia, 
a tonner Union minister who had earlier 
headed the stale units of the erstwhile 
Jan Sangh, Janata Party and Lok Dal, the 
Thakur lobby |(lined the campaign for 
organising a ceremonial entry of the 
opposition wtu'kers. Interestingly, 
Mahavir Prasad Agarwal, president of 
the Chhattisgarh Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, and a key figure behind the 
proposed jamboree, even announced 
that Venna was joining the Congress(I). 
But Vemia has neither confinned nor 


denied it. Agarwal, in the last three 
decades, has held offices in the former 
Jan Sangh, Janata Party and Lok Dal and 
has now decided to join the Congress(I). 

Sunday learns that A.P. Jogi, a Rajya 
Sabha Ml* and a former IAS officer, who 
is a new lieutenant of Aijun Singh, 
finalised the details of the mini- 
convention with Keyur Bhushan. I'he 
Thakur lobby even gave the assur¬ 
ance that the Prime Minister would send 
a message blessing the convention. 

The infighting between the V.C. 
Shukla group and the Thakur lobby took 
an interesting turn recently when S.C. 
Shukla met Arjun Singh to plead his case 
for entry in the Congress(I). Both Arjun 
Singh and S.C. Shukla refuse to admit 
that they discussed MP politics 

Since the Shukla brothers don't get 
along to(^ well with each other, the big 
question now is: should Arjun Singh 
decide to support Shyama Charan, 
where will that leave Vidya Charan> 
M.V. 


BHEL scientists protest 

T hf simmering disi'ontcnt and fac¬ 
tion lend between the management 
and the advancinl research projects 
group ol the high-profile Bharat Heavy 
l‘'k‘ctricals Limited (BlIKL) reached a 
virtual tlashpomt in December last year 
with a colk‘ctive‘ resignation threat by 
the directors ol the company. Reason: 
pressure on the HHKL management to 
leinstate Dr A. (iopalakrishiian, execu- 
direi'tor ol the advanced research 
proietls grouj), who was removed by 
the directors in November. Dr Gopalak- 
nslinan, who was heading a major de- 
tence research pi'ojec t team, is refxirted 
lo he backed b> thc‘ delence ministry 
lobby but the BilKL management would 
have none ol it. 

It IS leared that the ongoing tussle 
may result in BULL losing major de- 
feni e contracts. Hut the BHKL manage¬ 
ment maintains that work on crucial 
dt'fence projects, including the develop¬ 
ment of non-cunventional power sources 
for the indigenous production of adv¬ 
anced technology vessels (Al'V project) 
for the navy, is proceeding smoothly. 
“The advanced research projects group 
has a number ol defence projects on 
hand. A'fV is one (;f them A 15-membt^r 
technical group is carrying on with the 
work. I'he absence of a single individual 
does not bring the project to a stand¬ 
still,'’ a senior manager said. 

Meanwhile, BHKL has appointed a 
general manager, K B. Mathur, lo head 
the Delhi-based advanced rt'search pro¬ 
jects group. The director, technical, SP 
Singh, has assured the research group 
that It will not be disbanded or shifted, 
'file liHKL management maintains that 
Dr (lopalakrishnan had been using his 
defence projects to blackmail the man¬ 
agement for a long time. Dr Gopalak- 
rishnan was removed after he wrote a 
letter to the chairman, H. S.Samath, 
detailing the problems faced by scien¬ 
tists in the research division. 

BHEL's R and D wing considered the 
best in the country, has been the centre 
of a long-drawii controversy regarding 
the applicability of pr<x:esses and pro¬ 
ducts developed bj' it. Said L.K. 
Kaul, president of the executives asso¬ 
ciation in the research division: “There 
is no research policy in HHEL.The 
dismissal (of Dr (iopalakrishnan) shows 
thiit the mamigement will stop at nothing 
to put down dissent in the division." 

Shubha Skigii l HyOmbml 
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CONURi.SSlI) 


I 


THE SIEGE WITHIN 

/fj West Bengal, the Conf’ressil) is its own worst enemy 


I nfli.iji ( r.»h (‘xporters cliiiin that [)ack- 
tlM‘ liuii.in (Iclit'acv lor ovt'rscas 
iikiila K hris iirvtT |)ost*(J a probloni. 
‘■I’’\ci) if \vc- oxjjort tlie crabs in open 
'^;n ks. thc\- will not spill out. If one tri(‘s 
to crawl out. there will be a hundred 
ollieis to pull It back in." they sav. 'fhis 
stoiv 1 ^ often cited bv Con^Tess(l) 
li'adeis, .ilbeit off the lecord, todescnlK* 
the slate ol alfaiis in the West Ben.Ltal 
unit ol the parly. And not without reason 
too 

With tile state Asstunhly elections 
iiiereb a month away (2^^ March). the 
L oni^iesstl), after buildin >4 uji the tem¬ 
po. tailed to defeat the ruling 
y ri(M) in I lie mayoral poll of 
I Ik- Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
potation on 20 h'ebruai v. In a 
wav tiu* victorv ol tlu‘ 

Li'UM) noniim‘(\ Kamal 
ICisu, was the making ol the 
C'oii,u:i es;^( 1) itself hAen 
tliouj.;h the Con^'i i'ss( I) 
candidate. Shiv Kuni.ir Khan- 
na. needl'd only iw'o \otes to 
win .Mid jiarlv circles seemed 
ceilain till the ni>»ht beloie 
the u»te that the two 
councillors had bc'en purclv 
asi'd. he w'as defeated i)v 22 
votes! Not onlv did it prove 
that 1 ‘letloial aiifhmetic can 
be dec eptive but also that it 
IS not the CIM(M) that the 
Coiutiessd) should fear in 
West HtMi^al the L on.ttress(l)’s poten¬ 
tial enenu l'^ the Con^^ress(l) itsell 
\t a lime w’Ikmi the ConjLtri'ssf 1) 
nuunluu's diicdv iK‘c.-ded to stick 
to^c'thc'i. c'loss votiiiLt b\' coiiiii'illors 
luiiu'd the pinspcKis oj Kh.iiina.Ill tlk'ir 
i'\es. Khaiiiia was an indi\idual who was 
atleniplMiu to sei/c- powt'i In other 
woids, hc‘ ilesei\t‘d to be' “tiulled down 
to the mire .leaiir. The outcome ol the 
poll suipiised c‘\en tlu* ClMiM) which 
had bt'en wooini.i the BJO to make sure 
that the part\’s two couiuilluis. it ihcw 
wt-re not willin^^ hi cast \otes ni Ikisii s 
ta\oui. would at U'<isl abstain trom 
\oliiKt. Siic'li a course would lia\e le- 
Itimed the CI'ltM) lbou,uii b\ a slendc-r 
ma'inn. 

Wlial led to the caoss votin.ii" I he 
BC'Cd) jiresideiit. Priva Kanjaii Das 
Mtinslii. has appomtc'd a committee to 
probt' the issue, but that is at best a 
lace-sa\ iiijl: .LK'Sture to pacitx his critics 
in the slate Con.iiressd). Sut'h investijL^a- 
lions art' j^tenenilly futile, h’or example. 


the committee set up to look into the 
reasons behind the defeat of the party 
nominee Siddliartlia Shankar Ray in the 
bvelection lor the* Holpur parliamentary 
coiistitutmc y in llrlHb by a mar^dn ol one 
lakh \otes did not achieve much. The 
tindin^is ol '.uch committees are general 
1\ not disclosed and. quite olten, the 
in\estimations are left inc'omplete In this 
case, there is no evidence to conclusive¬ 
ly i)in-point the councillors wdio cross- 
votc'd. Investigations by tlie committee* 
would onlv unleash a spate of accusa¬ 
tion', and counter-allegations by now a 
common c'nough tare in the Cc^ngressd). 



bly seats? 'Fhe PCC(l) chief brushes 
aside such posers in his usual style. 
"Such a thing has never happened since 
the days of Tagore and Sarat Chandra, 
he comments. I'hough Das Munshi is 
putting on a brave face, others in the 
party are not as optimistic. According to 
them, the seeds of dissension were 
sown the moment the process of 
selection of party nominees began. 

However, Congress(l) leaders who 
look to the bright side are quick to point 
out that some constituencies returned 
party nominees at the municipal elec¬ 
tions despite severe in-fighting, includ¬ 
ing bloody clashes, among the various 
factions- It is for the people to choose 
their leaders, they say. Hut there is no 
gainsaying that bitterness over nomina¬ 
tions has bred animosity 

This year, interviews were held for 
chousing nominees, a pro¬ 
cess euphemistically de- 
scnbcd by the party lead¬ 
ership as an example of orga¬ 
nisational democracy. Ironi¬ 
cally, not even ten per cent 
of the candidates interviewed 
by party observers trom 
New* Delhi were given tick¬ 
ets. As if this was not 
enough, the high command 
took an unnecessarily long 
time to announce the final 
list. 

Even the chosen few are 
not happy. One aggrieved 


Rajiv Gandhi campaigning and (Inaat) Das Munahl 

It IS now' clear that the backlash was 
prompted bv a leport that some impor¬ 
tant partv Mk.^s trom Calcutta might be 
denit'd tickets for the coming Assembly 
polls The Congress(I) I^arliamentarv 
Hoard in Delhi was holding overnight 
discussions to decide on the list of 
candidates, and news trickled out that 
Abdur Raul Ansari. MLA from Howba- 
.'ar constituency, w'as being dropped (a 
rumour that came true), and that Raiesh 
Khaitan, MLA from Hurrabazar, was 
aKo Ill ii soup (w'hich pnwed false), 
riic'st.' iw'o ML.As have a considerable 
(('Mowing among the partv councillors. 

riien there were councillors who 
were' tiK'mselves aspiiing for tickets but 
got wind ot the lact well in advance that 
their names would not figure in the final 
li>t ot nominees No wonder then that 
the aggi'K'ved councillors defied the 
p.iiiv whip and went foi the "conscience 
vote'" 

Will tile results ot the mayoral poll 
have any impact on the battle for Assem¬ 



nominee is Sudip Handopadhyay, PCC(I) 
secretary and a close confidant of Das 
Munshi, wdio has replaced Ansari for the 
How'bazar seat. Says he: "By touching 
the feet of d'id'/s in my party and 
imploring them to addiess public rallies 
in my area, I am giving them an impress¬ 
ion that I am bound to lose without their 
help. (Hut in reality) 1 know the more 
ihcv’ steer clear of my constituency, the 
better are my chances of victory.’’ The 
prospects of the faction-ridden West 
Bengal Congress(l) at the.forthcoming 
Assembly elections, indeed, do not 
appear to be very bright. 

Pathik Gulia.^Cs^fto 
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INTER-STATE BORDER 

LAND GRAB 

' Meghalaya encroaches upon bordering Assam villages 


T he tiny nortli-eastem hill state el 
Meghalaya, whuii was carved out of 
the Khasijaintia hill district of Assam in 
1970, has of late been chewing up bits ot 
land belonging to its ‘parent’ state. As 
part of this design, the Meghalaya State 
Electricity Board (MSEB) recently elec¬ 
trified Latakata, IMIangkata and half of 
Maikula village in Dispur, the capital of 
Assam. 

Many neighbouring villagers, vvlio 
have lost patience with the Assam State 
Electricity Board (ASEB), are now turn¬ 
ing to MSEB for electricity connections 
Ironically, the first black and white 
television set owner of Patharkuchi vil¬ 
lage, Biilu reran, an active member of 
the Asom Gana Parishad (A(jP), got his 
t'onnection from MSEB. 

Will the arnval then of light in some 
obscure Assam villages open another 
dark era of confrontation with Megha¬ 
laya This state has for sometime been 
demanding plains land from Assam in¬ 
cluding Paltanbazar m Guwahati. Megha¬ 
laya wants to strengthen its case b\ 
electrifying these villages falling within 
the limits of the Guwahati municipal 
corporation. Even the caution' signs on 
the transmission boxes are in the Khasi 
language. 



MI$EB trantmiMlon tirm In Assam 


Asked why MSEB installations in 
As^am have not bt‘(.*n dismantled, (iiiet 
ministei Pratulla Mahanta said: “We 
don't want to do that inimodiatelv. We 
have protested to the Meghalaya gov¬ 
ernment. We Ufive also represented 
beloiv the Ghandrachud Committee set 
up b\ thi' central government to look 
ml;) the Assarn-Meghalava border dis¬ 
pute. it IS not just electncitv crmnec- 
tions, Meghalava is trying to encroach 
upon aieas around Dispur in other ways 
too.” 

l'h('rt‘ IS also evidence of Meghalaya’s 
encroachment into several villages in the 
southern tringes of Jawahamagar and 
Ba'^istha localities in Dispur. 'fhese vil¬ 
lages aie not even mentioned in Assam’s 
revenue records. In Pilangkata of Kha- 
napara revenue /illage Meghalava has 
builf a siiiool In Maidiim-Basistha re¬ 
venue village. Meghalaya has put up a 
missionary school and forest office, in 
Patharkuchi. the Meghalaya East Khasi 
Hills District Authority’s help was 
sought to open a cooperative. But the 
Karnrup distncl authority of Assam state 
succeeded in stalling it. All these villages 
fall in Dispur’s liellala nmiiza. 'fhe land 
belongs to the government but Assam’s 
revenue authorities do not collect any 
money from the residents. At the same 
time, the Karnrup district authorities are 
also not awart' if Meghalaya revenue 
authorities are taxing the residents 

'fo add to the confusion there are 
many areas administered by both the 
states, like Latakata and Pilangkata. At 
Latakata then is even a Meghalaya 
goveniment sub-health centre. On the 
Latakata-Basistha-Beltala road, one can 
see policemen of both the states. 'I'he 
genesis of the border dispute between 
the two states can be traced to the 
opening of a primary school in Latakata- 
Pilangkata in 1975, Even the border 
pillar markings demarcating the two 
states mention that half of Pilangkata 
belongs to Meghalaya. 

Between Khanaparu and Barnihat on 
the Guwahati-Shillong highway, new fac¬ 
tories have sprung up, changing the 
Meghalaya landscape on the left side. On 
the right lies the sprawling Assam 
plains. Perhaps it was a desperate need 
for plains land for industrial use that has 
spurred Meghalaya to claim land across 
the border. 

Parlffwl Btisttacharya/GiiirilMI 



Revelry during last year’s carnival 


(iOA 

CARNIVAL 

CAP ERS 

Festivities are cancelled 

T he mood of fun and gaiety in Goa 
during carnival t:me was missing this 
year, thanks to the threats by the 
(loenchea ’Loniateanchea Avaz ((iTA) 
to disrupt the festivities. Intimidated by 
the threats, the government of IVatap- 
sinli Kane decided to cam el the famous 
carnival celebrations. As a result, the 
Goa Travel and 'rourism Club (GITC) 
which was to sponsor the official carniv¬ 
al, backed out too and the director of 
tourism, V.A.P. Mahajan, said: “If the 
people do not want to celebrate the 
carnival, that’s that!” 

However, Francisco Martins, Goa's 
impressario,braved the G'LA wrath and, 
supported by some carnival lovers and a 
strong posse of policemen, tried to 
revive the carnival spirit, though on a 
much smaller scale. The revellers car¬ 
ried placards which read, “Don’t kill me, 
I’m fun" and “Viva camival''. But the 
small crowds were a reminder of the 
threats issued by the GTA. “By stop¬ 
ping the camival (from being held), they 
(the GTA) are snuffing out the creative 
talents of artistes and designers,” said 
Martins, who recently won the first 
prize for the Goan float that he had 
designed for the Republic Day parade. 
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Carnival dancing 


IntorestiTiKly, Sandesh Prabhudosai of 
the ( 1 1A who was rosponsibh for the 
siiUlued festive spirit too was sten 
enjoyinp himself at the mini carnival 
along with enthusiastic spectators who 
lined the sidew«ilks of the streets ‘ 1 his 
IS the wav the carnival should be ccle 
brated 1 hib is great fun ’ said 
Prabhudesai 

Initially, the demand for the boycott of 
the carnival was sought to be justific d by 
the death toll during the Konkani agita 
tion Ihc (jIA had planned the boycott 
to challenge the political will ot the 
govemnu nt which was initially lesponsi 
ble lor organising the carnival Howev 
er when its organisation was handed 
over to the GTIC the C/IA could not 
nsk a loss of fate by calling off the 
boytott Ihiis, to sustain support toi its 
cause, the GIA went about citing past 
instances when participants in the car 
nival had been drugged which the 
members alleged had led tourist'- to 
believe that Goan women were ot easy 
vutue 

The GIA even went to the extent of 
blackmailing and tlireatening the lives of 
those who dared to participate in the 
carnival Even liUlt children weie not 
spared, and this pioved to be suicidal for 
the GTA Some of G IA s sympathisers 
who frowned upon the drugs carnival 
nexus, were also antagonised by their 
intimidation tactics Discriminating 
observers wondered why the (j FA did 
not suggest ways of celebrating the 
carnival in dn acceptable manner instead 
of blaming past c amiv als But even more 
deplorable than the (i FA's action«i was 
the loss of credibility of the government 
as a law and older enforcing authonty 
Bcmco Ermite lie Souse^AMi^ 


HARYANA 


A SMEAR CAMPAIGN 

Corrupt official gets hi\ face painted black 


A shok Kumar Bishnoi the revenue 
collector of Mahcndragaih distnct 
in Haryana, was returning home when 
his jeep developed mechanical trouble 
near the crowded Kewari ha/ar Aban 
donuig his jeep, Bishnoi started walking 
when, suddenly, a youth tan up o him 
and smeared his face with black punt 
Before the collector could react, the 
bearded culpnt made a get away, 
cheered all the wav by curious 
onlookers 

The incident, comic as it may seem, 
was not the handiwork of a ciackpot but 
part of a calculated move by the local 
people of Rewan Disgusted with the 
growing corruption among the lot^l 
bureaucracy, they have now decided to 
smear the faces of corrupt government 


while Ik was allegedly acc epting a bribe 
1 he man reportedlv had a slip of papei in 
his posse ssion which had ^Scidb kc live*' 
wnlUm on it against certain sums of 
monev Vigilance officials allege that the 
assistant admittc^d that ht had accepted 
the biibe on Bishnoi s behalf While the 
assisianl was ariested Bishnoi was 
allowtd to go scot-fret thanks to Ins 
repoiU cl clout with Lol Ram Singh the 
local MI A ind i minister in the Bansi Lal 
cabiru t 

Fhe people were at their wits' end 
when the stale Janata Party chief, Raghu 
Yadav, came up with the novel idea He 
also offered cash incentives to youths 
who would succeed in "blackening the 
face of Bishnoi" The response was 
enthusiastic and 30-year-old Yuva Janata 



officials with black paint^ 

The "smear campaign" is the brain¬ 
wave of the state unit of the Janata Party 
which IS trying to make political capital 
trom the growing disillusionment of the 
loc<il people with senior government 
officials And with the Assembly polls 
not very far off, the issue has given the 
lanata Party, which is desperately trying 
to strike a base tn Rewan, a stick to beat 
the ruling Congress(I) with 

Bishnoi was singled out to be the first 
‘victim' as the people had become fed 
up with his style of functioning and tales 
of his alleged corrupt activities had 
almost become a legend in Rewan The 
locals had petitioned the authonties time 
and again about Bishnoi but the powers- 
that-be m Chandigarh turned a deaf ear 
to all their appeals 

Recently, the vigilance department 
caught the revenue collector’s assistant 


Party president ot Mahendragarh dis¬ 
tnct, Hans Raj Grover, finally pertormed 
the danng act for which he was given a 
public leception and an award of Rs 
2,100 

The authonties struck soon after. A 
day after Grover was fehatated by the 
people of Rewan, the pobce arrested 
Raghu Yadav on charges of having 
master-minded the attempted murder of 
tehsildar Bishnoi Janata Party woikers 
feel that Yadav’s arrest has only made 
him more popular among the masses. 
They are sure that Yadav, who lost to 
Congress(I)’s Ram Singh in the X982 
Assembly elections, will win this tune as 
there are many allegations of corruption 
and apathy agamst Ram Singh too. What 
is more, Yadav’s call to "smear the face 
of Ram Singh with black paint*’ has 
drawn great response horn die youth^i 
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Nicholas Farhihoss (top), 
4 aya Ashar (balow), OBCa 
of 6 lbaa 8 arv(oaa(laft) 
globa^trottars with a 
cliffareooa 


OBCs or on-board couriers are 
globe-trotters who actually $etpai4 
for their traifels. They fet around 
the world, Jusi about stopping to 
catch their breath before taking 
for some other exotic destination. 
Today, these indefatigable 
men-and-women-^n-themove 
have become vital Uhks in the 
world of high^imnoe and evfn . , 
higher tension. SvivtM y meets \ 

some of them people on the run, ' 
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services in Eutt^, the Pony Express Service 
had galloped rapidly alcmg to secure itself 
reputation and goodwill among the hushiess 
community of the United States way bade in the 
1860s. Using the Ore^-^alifoniia trafl the 
couriers on horseback cut down traveBing time 
between Missouri and Caiiftxtda from 25 days to 
just ei^t days and accomplished a mtgtn: feat in 
the days before the advent of the steam engines. 

But the horsepower of the Pony Eiqiress and 
the Tasso network were no match fen: the 
steampower of the rdlroads and before long the 
lu>rse'drawn carriages were a thi^ of the past. 
From railways to aviatkm was a giant leap and 

" courier companes too were keeping pace with 
^ tedmdogy advances to cater to the ever- 
amriog needs of. the business community. The 
dictum time is money’ held true as mudi for the 
courier companies as for any other business 
Ssiitetprise. But unfflee the Tassos pf 14th- 
eentury-Europe, the present-day dnoier com- 
pumr chiefe do imt have the benign infomice of 
enqpaxNTstoshidddwmframcut-'throatcom- 
petitkm. And in the process, courier agencies 
havenmshroomedrilovm:, fromBonfoayto 
ToixNitoahdLOQdkmtoNewYairic, inomiring 
s^ and prQs 4 >t deKverF of txrirignmenm 
evdy comer ^ die eard). 

The peofde who haw made it possible to the 
tespeeDve.oourier ajiendes to adiieve this goal 
have, however, renHiiieda;ima*pr6Sie lot, their 
duties tridng diem to London or Singapare or 
Hong Kong twto a ymek, toitdang home-base 

■U - f.— ■■■■ - . 



‘One gets to 
meet so many 
people from 
so many 
different 
countries and 
states' 

—S.B. Shetty, 
an on-board 
courier 



Bombay for a cotqile of days before flying off 
again to deliver an urgent consignment to 
Brussels. Thou^ the courier servicesf boom is 
as recent as 19^ in India, people with an 
inclinatkm for travelling are making a beeline for 
the job of an on-board courier (OBC). 

S.B. Shetty of Blue Dart Courier Service 
who has been with the four-year-old company 
since its inception, started flying as an OBC two 
years ago and has never looked back, JHe has 
already traversed through 35 to 40 cities within 
the country and has made a number of trto fo 
Loitdcm and Brussels, destinations to which the 
Blue Dart sends two of its couriers daily. 

Twenty four-year-old Shetty who is one of die 
50 OBCs worimig for Blue Dart, did a three-year 
course in rubber technology after passing out 
from school with plans to join the riihher 
industry. However, an advertisernent in the 
newspapers announcing vacancies for couriers 
had ^tty changing course. The promise of 
visiting distant shores was too ^[ipedBng foir 
Shetty to ignore and throwing up his iPBis fo 
budd a career in the rubber industry, Shefry 
underwent to trairing with Blue to begin 

life as an on-board courier. Shetty shrugsaway 
die dramatic diange of to career plans with a 
smile:‘*1 had always had an interest in the field of : 
aviation'’and this seemed as good a chance as 
any to fulfil to long time ctaeam. And Sietfy had 
never legi^tted to deedriem. "One gets to nwm 
so many peopfo fixm so many -^ffa^-caunfriibs 
and stoto.Previouto>l had had to deal with ' 
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Jaya Ashar. “Like every 
other |ota. this one too 
has its ups and downs" 


Taiutshreo Dult IVels the situation is 
.'ilivadN far belter than what it used to be. Dull, 
who started out as an t)HC loi Blue Dart in 
I lelhi, has Si aled the nine's of the corporate 
ladder and now oec upies the miu lvenvied posi¬ 
tion o\ diieetoi ot the same eompany. vShe says* 
“B.iiliei. i‘\en iht' common courtesies extended 
to an linr passiMtuei s wta e dtuiic’d to us and the 
ifioimd Indian \iilnu‘s personnt*! as well as the 
sis'iii il \ stall bi-liax ed in a \erv eondescendmK 
inaniin fowaidsiis. Hout‘\ (‘i. (his has chaiiL^t'd 
now."as tik unnaeis liaxe won the 
(ontideiki' oi the aitpoit olticials. Also, Dull 
leeU, th<il tlu'ioinpain Miiti'ii'^ivo pul)liciela' 
tioiis initiattal wUh oltu'ials at e\(M v hwi'l, has 
Ixnne It ml, 

F i)r Sheldon Peters ol Calcutta, a younj^; 

()I)C with I>lue Dart, a |ob took precedence 
tolii^ihei studies. And soon attei hilishiiiK school 
IVtik s wa^ hshiTiL' out helpless “mermaids" out 
of hwankv pools, in si at the Park Hotel, Cak utta 
and taler at the Oheroi (irand as a pool 
lile-^uaid But he was looking out fot excite 
ment It was then that he decided that carrvin>; 
messa);es as ,i courier was the jol) he had been 
on the lookout loi: “I wanted to move around 


labourers, now my dealings are with exeuiiives, 
businessmen...people with (lass," says Shettv 
smugly. 

But not all of his time is spent in \isUiim 
"museums and parks and sight sei'in.c" w ln-n Ik 
has tim^* on his hands in between boaidinc’ 
flighivS. "When 1 am in London, I learn about the 
courier business, their way of doing thing.." 
Shett\ says as he marvels at the "coni|)utei i^ed 
systems, the separate tenuinals loi v'oiiiieis at 
the airpxirt" and the entiik' set-up, which wojks 
witii clockwork-likt^ pikkision, from the Tiiiio the 
courier lands at tlx* airport, till the baggage is 
sorted out, checked and delivered to tlu' i ight 
person in a matter ol minutes. 

However, it is not alwiivs smooth sailing, 
especially on tlie donu^stic trips, wheic tlu' 
courier is requirckl to ('heck in at tlie airport loui 
hours beloTe the flight is due to Itsivt* Sa\'s 
IVI.V. Kumar, operations manager, Pxunb.o. 
for Blue Dart; "Laeh courier carries Id L! 
parcels wath him or somt'times hetwc^tai .‘^dii 
kgs ot goods on one trip. But the an port 
authorities have no respect lor tlk^ work lliril our 
couriers do. 'riieN usuallv np open tlk' paiccK 
during the security checks without hotht ring to 
put things back. And we have to jiack them 
again.” This, iweii though, most ol the ( omior 
services have ('arned out their ow n seiairit\ 
checks w itii metal del (‘dors and the like* 

Ar\ iiicl Akshar ot I )11]>, I tc'lhi. nrii'Mtc^' an 
incid(‘iU w liL-n sample p.u ktM s(Mit l)\ a 
( oiii’paiu in Si inagai w.i*- airlink(“d w ithoiit an\ 
(lue^lio’i^ asked w hik‘ an ideiitRal i)a( kace whr li 
wa's Ik ingiaiik'd b\ him, was taken oil llio 
u)iiik‘i bag. " l'lk‘ |kKkag(^ had to be kdl behind 
and w't‘ lost a customer Wt' au* oUeii Mihua led 
to tills kind ol .11 bid ar\' tH‘ha\ loiii." ^a\ ^ Ak diai 
\vlio has leaint to take sueli belia\ioui o( atrjioi t 
ollieials in his stride Whtueas, then unreason* 
able actions siiH makes Kishtme Wadhwnni 
fret .ind fume. Talking about the o( vision w Ik ii 
the 1)01 lei s I ( hised lo load his tc'ii b.igs, 
eontamnig .'17.') kgs of lugg.age, on to the 
(()nv(‘vor bc'lls, he tiimes. ‘"1 hev know |iill\ wc‘ll 
that 1 had ah ead' paid (•\('(‘ss baggage ( hai gt'«>f 
upto l'?s Lb Idd and also Ps bd as handling i harge 
per l)ag. but thoy still retiised to load llimn. It is 
slip-ups such 'IS this that makes m(‘ lose niv 
lemiH'r. ()tl)(‘! w'lse, I have beim Hying to Indian 
and foreign destin.ilions regiilarlv and nothing 
has gone wrong." 'VUv onl\ thing that irks 
Vv'aclluvani about tht‘ lob is the prospect of 
wearing a uniform whenever he is on dul\ .And 
more often than not, Wadiiwani dis('ards it (_*' en 
though that means paying a fine ot Ps 2d pfc‘r 
‘sortie’. 

Also, the attitude of the general public to¬ 
wards couriers is very disheartening says 
Shetty. "Some people do not understand that 
couriers are usually earners of sensitive docu¬ 
ments and they think that they are no better than 
peons," says Kumar. Shetty concurs: "'riie 
awareness about a courier s job is really low 
among people," but with more and more couner 
services opening shop, this situation too will be 
remedied, sooner than later. 


and that’s wliv I joined a travel ageni'v after 
leaving Oheroi (irand. Blue Dart, oi course, is so 
much lk‘tt(M th.il way," says 21'Vear-()ld Peters 
wath a smile 

Peters who also does "ground duty", flies to 
(iuwaiiati with Uvo or three suitcases tull of 
d(H'unk*nts about seven or eigiit times every 
month. "I lake the early morning flight from 
Diiin Dum airport and 1 hit (jiiw^ahati by 7.10 am. 
Then, altei th(‘ hectu' running around to clear 
things .it the airport, I hand over charge to our 
man in (luwaliali. By two o’clock, of coni'se, il is 
time to leave, and 1 take my luggage (w'hich can 
be as much as lOd kgs during the ‘tea season’ ) 
back to Calcutta "It is tiring, he admits, but it is 
.also tun. 

'riiere an' also problems, admits Peters, flight 
del.iys because of had weather being the major 
one. “it IS tiresoiTK', frustrating and terribly 
boring waiting loi the weather to imorove, but 
we travel executive class atid one always gets 
the opportunity to make sales calls. Branch 
manager Milan Sengupta who occasionally 
doubles as on-board couner to London agrees, 
"'rile number of people vx’iu get lo know on the 
flight, especially if it is a long flight, is not funny 
and many of them are senior executives and 
businessmen w^ho have started relying on Blue 
1 )ar{ Couners on board international flights face 
more problems. We have to run the whole 
gamut of problems from immigration to the 
landom opening of packages to sniffer dogs. The 
whole thing takes over two hours. But the 
advantage is that one is free to do what one 
wants to till early next morning and one can do 
quite a bit," adds Sengupta. 

Neil Pereira who is still a newcomer as an 
OBC, having been with the Elbee Services 
Private Ltd for just six months now, was 


"J'll is lifestyle 
does not suit 
Illumed 
people. Even 
the monthly 
earning of 
about Rs 
4,000 is hardly 
worth it' 

—Kishore 
Wadhwani, 
OBC 
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When 
pursuing 

I ^ professional 
' excellence. 

Lancer is the ideal partner. 
Highly suited to meet the 
tough demands of enterprise, with 
a roomy and practical portfolio to 
supplement the adequate space 
arrangement inside. Trigger-action 
locks. Lasy-grip handles with an 
exclusive steel casing. vSucxess, 
Lancei's sure partner. 



Born magnificent, young 
Majestic is every inch the 
new generation VIP. 
Examine the imposing style; 
high-Impact polymer shell with 
reinforced chrome-plated 
fittings. Absolutely safe with a 
multi-lever locking system. And the 
Majestic portfolic^ lives up to its 
name. Spacious and elegant. It's 
no wonder to see Majestic being 
handled with quiet dignity! y 


















fascinated by the idea of “meeting people alter 
being in the background" for too long as a 
cashier. But it was not until he threw up his job 
in the Gulf to come back to India ‘'once they had 
started cutting down on the pay scales hea\’ily’' 
that he got a job as OBC for Elbee Services. ‘01 
course, it made a great deal of difference," he 
says emphatically, “especially as far as the 
money was concerned. In the Gulf my standard 
of living was much higher than what it is now'’, 
and moreover, like Shetty, Pereira too had to 
put up with people’s ignorance about the job of a 
courier. “My relatives advised me not to take up 
the job. They felt that I would be nothing but a 
glorified postman. But after I explained the 
nature of the work that I was doing, they 
understood." In fact, his job has even inspiu d 
one of his close friends to seriously think about 
starting his own couner service. And if he does 
go into business, Pereira says confidently, “he 
will surely offer me a partnership. But I don’t 
'believe in partnerships. If I ever quit this job, it 
will be to start out on my own." Pereira who 
nurtures the dream of starting his own travel 
agency, is quite a budding entrepreneur and he 
already owns three auto-nckshaw^s winch ply in 
the suburbs of Bombay and a small scale industry 
of cashew seeds is tucked away in his native 
state, Goa. Says Pereira,“If 1 do start m> own 
travel agency, P2lbee will surely get some 
business from me." 

Unlike liis colleague Neil Pereira,S. A. Pai, 
who also works for Elbee Services, has ambi¬ 
tions of nsing up the hierarchy once he has 
acquired some experience on the job. Having 
completed three years as an OHC the !i()-yeai 
old bachelor hopes to “become one of the shilts 
in-charge" at the courier agency. As for a change 
in his marital status, he does not foresee il in the 
near future, but is sure that even if he did marry 
he would not like to exchange his roving 
assignments tor a desk job. Like Shetty, who 
feels that after having w'orked as an OBC he 
“would never be able to adjust to a desk job",‘Pai 
too cannot imagine sitting at home and not “bi‘ 
'prepared to leave for some destination” at a 
moment's notice. 

But Wadhw^ani is of the opinion that mamage 
is not for couriers and points out that niosii^oi his 
friends who are no longer single are only 
continuing in this profession because ol fahiily 
pressures. “This lifestyle does not suit married 
people. Even the mcmthly earning of about Ks 
4,000 is hardly worth it. I will start a business 
when I do settle down," he says 

F or Jaya Ashar of DHL Worldw^le Express 
and Nicholas Fernandes of Elbee Ser¬ 
vices, who are among the first couriers in tlie 
country, the novelty has still not worn off. In 
fact, Ms Ashar has the unique distinction of 
being the first woman international courier. Her 
experience as a tourist guide and scven-and-a- 
half years' work in another division of Airfreight- 
DHL has stood her in good stead in this allied 
field as a courier. Fljring since mid-198.S, Ashar 
has had no difficulty in adjusting to the hectic 
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Nicholas Famandaa: 
getting a rough deal from 
the post offices 


‘Earlier, even 
the common 
courtesies 
extended to 
airline 
passengers 
were denied to 
US' 

—Tanushree 
Dutt, director, 
Blue Dart 
Courier 
Service 


routine that a courier is expected to maintain. 
Says Ashar; “I inherited the travel bug from my 
father who would be out on tours for nine 
months out of 12." But few people can canalise 
their interests into the riglil direction and Ashar 
was one who knew what she wanted. After 
graduating from Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Ashar did a course in travel and tourism at the 
Sophia Polytechnic and later trained to be a 
guide. Her crash courses in French and Italian 
were assets which further improved her pros¬ 
pects. 

But any doubts that she could have nurtured 
about the hardships of a courier's life—flying 
constantly from one destination to another with 
only a day or two to catch up— were laid to rest 
when her parents were more than amenable 
about her decision to join this particular field. 

She recalls that her parents were not unfamiliar 
with the prospect of having one or two family 
members staying out of town. “My younger 
sister is also a tourist guide and she does quite a 
bit of travelling," she explains. In fact, her 
father, also warned her that if she intended to 
“take up the job as a pastime till I got married. I 
could forget the whole thing" 

Though most ot the couriers in the profession 
are men, Ashar feels that “being a woman has its 
advantages. Women make better l^ROs, better 
administrators and better representatives for 
their company." And the disadvantages—she 
skims over with a shrug. “Very often, the 
waiting in between flights is what gets at you. 

But then like every other job, this one loo lias its 
ups and downs." 

N icholas Fernandes, however, is more expli¬ 
cit about the ‘ups and downs’. The shift 
in-charge, who now holds a desk job at Elbee 
Services, was a member of the 100-odd courier 
squad of the company until recently. He says: 
“Sometimes a client may not address his parcel 
correctly and it might be difficult to locate the 
address. At such times, it is very difficult to 
solicit the help of even the post offices. There 
have been occasions when they have deliberate¬ 
ly misdirected some of our couriers to the wrong 
locations." 

The couners, however, seem to tide over the 
difficulties with relative ease and language has 
never proved to be a barrier with most of them. 
“fi!nglish IS the accepted medium everywhere 
and even within the country a knowledge of Hindi 
and English is enough," they all agree. The little 
time for leisure that most of them do get after 
their hectic journeys up and about the globe, is 
spent in “reading or taking it easy as we are 
usually dying for a day’s rest," says Shetty. 

With the courier industry ready to take off in a 
big way in India, the need for “smart, sophisti¬ 
cated, articulate people" is the order of the day. 
Could there be any better way of mixing 
pleasure with business—of touring the world and 
doing one's job too? 

Adfte ChaMmri—lBombay, RItu S^rMNew DmIM, 
Srinjoy Chowdhury/CMefffte 



Photographs Dhanesh Thakkar 
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SHOBHA 


Wednesday, 

BLOODY Wednesday 


What precise 
purpose does a 
column serve in 
a publication, 
apart from 
filling a page or 
two? What are 
the 

‘responsibilities ’ 
of a columnist? 
To amuse? 
Provoke? 
Educate? 
Entertain? 
Frankly, 1 
haven't been 
able to figure 
that one out 




—X the past 

tr ?rv 

* Wednesdays 
^ have meant just 

one thinly—wntin^. 
y Wednesdays were 
deadline days for 
^ W Impressions. 

Wednesdays meant 
\ ^ ^ tension... and ex- 

' citement They be- 
came the one day of the 
week that had a definite 
focus—an inescapable task 
that had to be accomplished 
before lunch. Alas, Wednes¬ 
day also happened to be the 
day of the week preferred 
over all other days by the 
buildin^^’s dhobt. Writing this 
column and writin^» the 
weekly dhobi list... some¬ 
times the difference seemed 
-alarmingly diffused. It was 
difficult to convince the dhobi 
that there were other priori¬ 
ties besides nailing him for a 
couple of missing napkins, or 
creating a major incident out 
of a torn bedcover. It was on 
one particularly exasperating 
Wednesday morning (he'd 
lost a favounle tablecloth), 
that 1 tried to explain to this 
man witli the hangdown ex¬ 
pression that besides writing 
out dhobi lists and putting 
tick marks against miracu¬ 
lously retneved washed 
clothes, I also wrote slightly 
different things sometimes— 
like a column. A column? ’? 
What was that?? Good ques¬ 
tion—one that I had fre¬ 
quently asked myself but 
rarely attempted to answer. 
It was the dhobi that did 
it... got me going on this 
business of questioning a 
column. 

What precise purpose 
does a column serve in a 
publication, apart from filling 
a page or two? What are the 
“responsibilities’ (ouch! 1 
hate that word!!) of a col¬ 
umnist? To amuse? Pro¬ 


voke? Educate? Entertain? 
Frankly. 1 haven’t been able 
to figure that one out. C>Tiics 
insiS a column is essentially 
a pushovei —the columnist 
is: a) pushing himself/herself, 

b) pushing a favourite cause, 

c) pusfling the ciiciilation of 
the publication. And of 
course, proving his/her pro¬ 
wess with the pen. " i'he 
wicked always flourish, “ said 
a seasoned old bachelor 
jauntily. Should a columnist 
be merely wicked (it is so 
tempting) and get a kick out 
of the mixed reactions? Or 
should there be some “high¬ 
er” purpose (ugh!), some 
noble motivation, driving the 

columnist on to uplift man¬ 
kind (aaargh!) and save 
humanity from eternal 
damnation? Conservative 


(and well-meaning) relatives 
have often urged me to write 
about the “hunting issues of 
the day”. I have successfully 
resisted much to their chag¬ 
rin, and Dointed out that 
there are far more compe¬ 
tent colleagues who have 
committed their lives and 
pens to this most worthy of 
causes. This hasn’t made me 
terribly popular with the 
family, but at least now they 
feel they Ve got a legitimate 
reason - tch! tchl! 

I don't know about other 
columnists (Mr M. V. 

Kamath, do let on in your 
next), but I feel positively 
murderous on the day I have 
to pen those blasted 
thousand or more words. 
Perhaps it's a hangover from 
those distant, rebellious 
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schooldays when any set ex- | 
ercise was regarded as a 
chore imposed “from the I 

top". Perhaps it is a throw- j 
back to a time when any sort | 
of compulsory act was re- I 

garded with hostility and re- ' 
sentment. Wednesday after ! 

Wednesday, I have woken up j 
with a vague anger —an “I- | 

won't-do-it“ attitude. Wrest- j 

ling with a feeling of being i 

pressured, hemmed in, 
forced to drag myself to the 
writing table to hammer out 
reluctant words that I want 
to disown the moment they 
are written. 1 absolutely mar¬ 
vel at M. V. Karnath s prolific 
output. I asked him how he 
managed to write so much. 
Didn’t he panic, nearly die of 
fright at the prospect ol 
meeting daily deadlines for 
half-a-dozen (maybe more) 
publications? He explained in 
his characteristic avuncular 
manner that he was basical¬ 
ly a very organised person 
who maintained a meticu¬ 
lously filed collec'tion of clip¬ 
pings. There was always 
something to comment on in 
our national life. 1 was most 
impressed. He really is such 


a doll- St) eaniest and pain¬ 
staking. I telt contrite, like a 
naughty niece. Why didn’t I 
feel equallv I'oncerned about 
the delenoraiing quality of 
our national life? About the 
tatters in the moral fabric of 
the countiA In othei words, 
why wasn't 1 M \'. Karnath? 

I began to take a second 
look at llie sort oi mail the 
column was getting. 1 re¬ 
read letters Iroivi readers in 
places I’ve iKA'er heard of 
and am uiilik^ Iv to ever visit 
'fhis 15 th(‘ all-important 
“feedback” a c olumnisl 
looks forward to. 'I'he ulti¬ 
mate sounding Ixiartl that 
decides the fate of a writer. 
What did m\ mail say to me? 
Stick dliahi lists ?^ Ves, 
some of It Stick to stuff you 
know about (wdial'^-'). That 
too. Don’t fool around with 
“burning issues ol the day” 
That was a real scorcher!! 
Mercifully, there wATe a few^ 
readers (enlightened souls - 
bless them!) who actually 
liked what 1 was WTiting, or 
at least, s.ud they did. !t was 
quite another mailer that 
what they read into what I 


wrote was unrecognivSable by 
me! It was rather sweet, 
acluallv. to receive long- 
I winded “explanations” of 
I som<‘ I'ff llu -I lift comments, 
j Kearns and reams ol diligent - 
1 ly written lolteii quaint) pro- 
I se that was nu'ant as sincei e 
; critical .ippreciation. I admit, 

' this used ti> seal e the hell out 
; of me —had 1 ically wntltMi 
i that? 

; Mv pnibkan is that I am an 
I "unplanned” w’ntei, Dnlike 
I my friend Mi Karnath. 1 don't 
i possess a clippings tile, I 
; never make notes and 1 rare- 
i Iv know w'hat 1 am going to 
write about till I actualh' sit 
down to do It Prok'ssumals 
tell me I’m doing it all wrong 
That there has to be a 
I “method”, a columnist irust 
I adhere to “discipline” (tlieie 
we go. back to sc1hk»1 
i again!). Others insist they 
i work on the “lone” ot the 
j piece (sounds like a hi-li re- 
I (ording), and w'f)rk even bar- 
j der at tlu^ wit (how dt'press 
ing!). 'fhey say: make it 
personalised but ikjI opinion 
ated. Let it be balanced but 
not blanii. He non-committal 
without sitting on the fence. 



Don’t risk your neck by 
stickftig It out but don’t sit on 
your backside either. Con- 
trewersy is good, but bitching 
IS bad (wlu) decides?). Be 
thought-provoking but not 
too piovocative. Avoid 
cliches but don’t take too 
much liberty with the lan¬ 
guage. Above all, bo read¬ 
able. Whtwvl 'fough. Very 
lough. 

No wonder, I used to be 
aw’ake 'i'uesdav nights, with 
all those golden rules swim¬ 
ming in front of my eves. 

The golden rule about golden 
rules, ot course, is that they 
(the (iKs) are there to be 
broken. Kven so. 'I'he pesky 
consi'ieni'e would occasional¬ 
ly prick - am 1 being fair to 
the readers? Are thev get¬ 
ting a raw deal? Do they feel 
short-changed. Sunday after 
Sunday? Am 1 tuned in to 
their expectalitnis? Should I 
work on my “tone"-—what 
should it be? Subtly sarcas¬ 
tic? (ienllv ironic? Wickedly 
waltv? Deliciously sardonic?? 
Should I sound smart? Sas¬ 
sy? Supercilious? A Ms 
Know-it-ali or one wdio 
actually knows very little? Or 
profound and ponderous? It 
used to kill me~the pre¬ 
column tension (almost on a 
par with pre-menstrual 
blues). 

And now it is about to end. 
And I think I’m going to miss 
It, For one, I’ll he doing 
myself out of a legitimate 
reason for feeling bloody ev¬ 
ery Wednesday morning. I’ll 
rniss receiving letters from 
the bookish bank clerk in 
Cuttack, ril miss feeling (and 
behaving) like a pressure 
cooker with a faulty valve. I’ll 
even miss hating what I have 
written. 1 know one person 
who will be immensely re¬ 
lieved and overjoyed 
though—the .surly-faced dho¬ 
bi. Cou\e next Wednesday 
and his precious list will get 
my undivided attention— 
missing napkins, tom towels 
and all. So. namashkar, 
farewell, adieu, au revoir, 
readers. Maybe we’ll meet 
again, in different pages and 
different times... till then, can 
your impressions, as 1 am 
canning mine! 
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K«lucharan Mahapatra: 
antartalnlng today’s 


/ 



THE CHAMPAGNE 
PEOPLE 


f 



L isten to tins: how do rich 
people with Uiste nnd 
time spend tht'u birthdays? 
Well, if one j^oes hy Kichard 
and Shalini llolkar am) 
IVlu'/affar and Suhhasini 
AH's exfimple, oik* pushes 
olf to Udaipui, hiri's two 
lar^e suites and orders com 
mand ijerforinances 
some tojMiotrh 
dancers and musicians, 
for a very select crowd ot 
friends, not exc(‘ediiij^ ten. 
1'he Holkars art* pnncelv 
types from Indore and 
Muzaffar Aii is a /laiva/)/ type 


appropriate darb^ii cos- 
fumes. Some birthday bash it 
must have been, even for the 
jaded and faded ones. ■ 


I MUSIC OF 
I THE BATON 

I 


4 a/)r(jZubin did his star 
conductor turn in Bom¬ 
ba v recent IV and wooed the 
I'ltv with his podium pre- 
sence. With a llamboyant 
wave of his famous baton, he 
KOI tile orchestra K^>inK- 
Looking decidedly uncom¬ 
fortable on ghastly, flight 
hlut* rt'xine chairs, the mem¬ 
bers of the 127--str(mK 
()rchestra I )el Ma|itKi<^ Musi- 
cale Pkirentino where Zubin 



Zubin Meh^a; a magic wave of the baton 


POLICE STATION 
TO 

CORPORATION 

T he government of Gu¬ 
jarat and the state unit of 
the Congressd) has been 
taught a lesson. The man 
they have been at logger- 
heads with for the past four 
years, Jaspal Singh, has 
become the new mayor of 
Baroda. His Savdhan party of 
‘‘alert citizens”, fomied only 
ten months ago fulfilled its 
mission—to “oust the cor¬ 
rupt Congress(l) ’ from the 



JagiNH; tha man iwlio oouM. 
ba mayor 


municipal corporation 
sweeping to victory in the 
civic polls on 25 Jariuar}'. 

Soon afterwards, the 
bearded, 52-year-old former 
controversial police commis¬ 
sioner of Baroda became the 
mayor, proving that h(>n(\sty 
is the best policy atlet all. 

The conscientious cop first 
crossed swords with the 
politicians (jf Baroda in 1982 
because of his forthright and 
virtuous ways. When some 
influential statesmen trans¬ 
ferred him out of the city and 
later had him suspended, the 
people rose up in protest 
against the injustice meted 
out to their knight-in shining- 
amiour. When Jaspal Singh’s 
request for voluntary retire¬ 
ment was turned down, the 
brave IPS officer went to the 
Supreme Court and won the 
case. He then decided to 
enter the political arena and 
take on all crooked politi¬ 
cians. 

His dream came true when 
he was elected the mayor 
with the backing of the Janata 
Party, the BjP and some 
independents. Amarsinh 
Chaudhary, CM of the state, 
has expressed doubts about 
how long Singh will last at the 
head of a conglomerate of 
party less independents. But 
going by his present popular¬ 
ity, his days are surely not 
numbered. ■ 


from I.ucknow. Therefore, 
it’s no big surprise^ that the 
royal foursome spent 
Richard's birthday in such 
style. And who turned up to 
entertain them? Kelucharan 
Mahapatra for one, the 
Dagar (Dhrupad) brothers 
for another, 'fhe setting was 
perfect—plush carpeds, 
feudal daasis and our modern 
day highnesses dressed in 


IS the artistic director and 
principal conductor, gamely 
went through the impressive 
reiiertoire which ranged 
from Brahms, Wagner, 
Beethoven, IVhaikovsky to 
fierliozand Ravel. Whether 
or not the glittering audience 
could distinguish Ixdween a 
symplujny and a concerto 
they gtKiled again and again 
as they enthusiatilically dap- 
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Lcisiin:& lifestvlc 


SPOTLIGHT 


ped hetvvoni ?iH>\(‘rnents 
(‘tdi, tc'h’) jnd i'ln‘t*red the 
maestro on lor more. 

The 

lon^^ tiek to the shabby Shan- 
iiiukluiriiinda Hall, which J*lii- 
the sponsors, left in its 
original tacky state tor this 
show ot shows, without e\’en 
hothennj;? to cover the 
w’ooden panneilin^ with 
chc*ap satin drapery. Perhaps 
Ihev hoped that his magnetic 
presence would be atti*aclion 

enough- 

Meanw’liilt^ Zubin Mehta’s 
t(Mnporary address dunn^^ his 
Slav in Hoiiibay caused quite 
a few’ np|)les when the 
tanious conductor, his wile 
Nancy and members ol the 
orchestra moved into the 
•new Oberoi, bypassing tlieir 
old tavounte ^ the Taj. The 
oi'j^anisers, Sondav learnt, 
had asked the Taj for a 
reduction in the hotel 
charges since the maestro’s 
two concerts were being 
held in aid of the Prime 
Minister’s National Relief 
Fund and the 'Fime and I'a- 
lenls Club charities. While 
the 'I'aj olfered to reduce the 
room charge of Rs 1,400 by 
Ks 100, the organisers 
struck a deal with the Ooeroi 
at the rale ot around Rs 700 
per room. And the upshot of 
all this wheeling-dealing w^is 
that the running battle be¬ 
tween the two hotels once 
again hotted up. ■ 


SEAT OF POWER 

T he controveisies sur¬ 
rounding the appoint¬ 
ment of Ur M.R. Srinna- 
san as chairman ol the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission 
have finally subsided and on 
28 February he took charge 
which, he admitted, is a 
“challenging assignment”. 

His most exacting job will be 
to steer the department of 
atomic energy back on the 
track of its ambitious nuclear 
energy programme. The ori¬ 
ginal target of producing 
10,000 MW of nuclear power 
by 2000 AD within an esti¬ 
mated cost Rs 14,000 crores 
^ seems a little beyond the 
reach of our scientific com¬ 



munity. (Inly 4,771 million 
units have been generated as 
against the target of 5,500 
million units. And it seems 
unlikely that the same de¬ 
partment will manage to pio 
cluce 55,000 million units h\’ 
the turn ot the ccMitury. 

4'he answ’er to the prob¬ 
lem lies III efficK*nt "managt' 
ment”, observed i)r Snni\a 
san. “It IS necessary to iTe 
ale an interdisciplinar\ woi k 
ethos,” lie added 'The main 
challenge, as the chan man 
sees It. is to set the .'>,IH)0- 
stiong stall towards:! 
rt'siilt-oiiented goal ■ 


FLIGHT TO 
ADVENTURE 

n IS,000 niile-)ourne\ 
through Pari'^, Abu Uha- 
1)1, Chittagong, l^eijing. Hong 
Kong, Singapore’, Hoini)ti\, 
Amman, Rome’ and bae'k to 
Pans as the sole passenger 
in a twan engine Cessna Z>d5 


be'^ides the pilot and co-pilot 
tor com[)anv, is an adventure 
which niav seem to be light 
out ot a HoilVwood film 
script Hut Bonnie Engel is 
no movie star. The American 
joiinialist packed up her 
\ icleo kit and along with pilot 
J)a\id Beet* hero ft-Kay and 
(o-pilot Kevin Hoban look 
oil horn a Pans airport on 28 
lu’bruary. The chance to 
I aptLiiv the changing land¬ 
scape during the plane's pas¬ 
sage through several conti¬ 
nents and the possibility of 
w inning a prize for her labours 
was further inducement. For 
the pilots, of course, it was 
an (Opportunity to test ihcir 
living skills when pitted 
against the ciews of otlu r 
light aircraft hitting the Pans- 
P>eijing'Pans trail 'file team, 
which calls itself the Spirit ol 
Hong Kong and repiesents 
the British c(^lony,has also 
earned along with it 'i 
child’s wheelchair which wall 
be presented to the Head of 
the China Welfare Fund toi 
the Handicapped, Deng Pii- 



Dr Srinivasan (left) with Dr Ramanna: the old order changeth 




Alisha China! with Anil Kapoor: 
another chart-buster 


fang, son of I )eng Xiao-ping. 
Whether or not the “dynamic 
combination of professionals” 
make it to the victorv stand. 

It sure will be an adventure 
to remember. ■ 


ENCORE 

ALISHA! 

F irst she dazzled people 
w^ith her looks and then 
with her vou e. The petite 
model, Alisha Chinai, who 
peddled Close Up toothpaste 
with her pearly smile, de¬ 
cided that she could trill her 
way to success too. Her 
maiden album, Jadoo worked 
wonders for her and soon 
she had becoiiie one of the 
hottest poD sjngers in the 
country. With her next num¬ 
ber, the title song for the film 
Tarzan, she was scaling the 
top-of-the-pops chart and 
now her latest album Aah 
Alisha! promises to have the 
youngsters tapping their feet 
to the disco beat. Alisha has 
yet again sprung a surprise: 
by penning some of the lyrics 
herself. Do we hear some¬ 
one saying: “Encore!”? ■ 
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MAN OF 


Russi Mocly, the supreme 
manager of men, is also a bon 
vivant. In this extract from 
his book The Money 
Makers, in which David 
Lomax portrays some giants 
of the international corporate 
scene, Russi Mody emerges 
vividly 
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M r Russi Mcxiy, the head of 
'I'ata Steel in India is so 
talkative and so sympathe¬ 
tic. Few have such a bulky 
silhouette or re/^ularly eat a 
twelve-egK omelette for breakfast; no 
one else is quite so adept at card tricks 
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or, as far as I know, bndge; at the age of 
sixty-eight, he still piiots their com¬ 
pany's twin engined aircraft, plays the 
piano and sings night club songs he 
learned on the French Riviera, he re¬ 
counts how at Oxford University he 
once accompanied Einstein, the well- 
known mathematician and less well 
known amateur violinist. Russi Mody 
can, and does boast of all of these 
talents. What makes him even more 
remarkable is that in the middle of Bihar, 
the poorest state in India, he runs the 
most profitable manufacturing industry 
in the whole of the sub-continent, and 
although he has often been enticed by 
promotion offers to go abroad, he wants 
to stay in Jamshedpur doing what he can 
for the people he knows best. 

Russi Mody appears to know every 
inch of the Tata Steel company, or 


make sure that something is done, or 
deflects a complaint with a smile or joke. 
Then he scurries to the next shed on his 
tour of inspection, sometimes making it 
difficult for his entourage to keep up with 
the pace he has set. He has long been 
used to the exercising of power, a 
characteristic which was forged early in 
his upbringing. 

Rustomji Hormusji Mody—Russi for 
short—was bom in Bombay in January 
1918, the eldest son of Sir Homi Mody, 
a wealthy Parsi, who decided to send his 
son to Harrow public school in Britain. 
The young Russi Mody was, by his own 
account, deeply influenced by the ex¬ 
perience of a British education, which he 
felt had moulded his life: 'All my thinking 
and my attitude towards others, my way 
of life, evervthing has been influenced by 
the years I spent in Bntain. One particu- 
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TISCO factory. He drives around the 
site in his white Toyota—he has the 
privilege, rare in India, of owning a 
foreign car—and, as our fearless guide, 
took us to see not only some of the most 
modem recently installed steel-making 
equipment, but also to the construction 
site for a new bar and rod mill, where 
hundreds of women labourers were 
carrying baskets of earth on their heads, 
and to blast furnaces and rolling mills 
where the activity was so furious and the 
noise so loud that conversation was 
impossible. 

His squat figure is recognised every¬ 
where. As he approaches, surrounded 
by a great crowd of officials, the workers 
draw aside and bow a respectful greet¬ 
ing, palms together. Sometimes one of 
them will try to lobby him during his 
progression: Mr Mody has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the sort of manager who is 
at least willing to listen to anyone who 
wants to raise a point. He makes a quick 
dectskm, tells one of his entourage to 


lar aspect which I’ve had ingrained in 
me as a result ol my British education, 1 
feel, is a sense of justice and fair play. I 
think lhave found that terribly important 
in life, especially in dealing with people in 
India. 

Although he eiyoyed his schooling, it 
could not possibly be compared with his 
subsequent three years as an under¬ 
graduate at Oxford, which he described 
as ‘sheer heaven'. After the confinement 
of an English public school, he eiplained, 
he suddenly experienced the liberty to 
do whatever he wanted, to go to a 
lecture or not as he wanted and, apart 
from weekly tutorials, he admits that he 
only went to two or three lectures 
during his whole time at Oxford. ‘I had a 
damn good time, and all on Other’s 
money, not my own,' he told me gleeful¬ 
ly. ‘I didn’t have to earn that to have a 
good time, and apart from the six- 
monthly telephone calls fipom India, 
when father would admonish me for my 
extravagance, the rest of the time was 


great.' During one of the parental tele* 
phone checks, he told me, he com* 
plained to his father that he had no idea 
where his next meal was coming from: 
‘Father was very alarmed and asked in 
horror what I meant, I told him 1 wasn’t 
quite sure whether it was coming from 
the Ritz or the Savoy.' 

Russi Mody remembers, with plea¬ 
sure verging perhaps on nostalgia, an 
enjoyably dilettante life at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he rapidly estab¬ 
lished a reputation as a card player and a 
gourmet—his substantial breakfasts 
were legendary—and he was also known 
as an enthusiastic night club p^ianist, He 
formed a large number of ^endships, 
‘saw how other people lived', and, 
although he found it difficult to explain, 
felt that: ‘Every day I spent was in itself 
an education without my realising it.' 

At one time, he told us, Albert 
Einstein was staj^g in the room next to 
his: ‘We used to meet in the baths every 
morning. 1 used to be an early riser, and 
so was he, and he invited me one day to 
have strawberries and cream with him. 
He said, “I occasionally hear the tinkling 
of a piano in your room—do you play the 
piano?” I said “Yes, I do try to.” And he 
said “Why don't we have a duet? I will 
play the violin and you will play the 
piano.” .During the six months of Ein¬ 
stein’s stay, Russi Mody told me, he 
must have spent at least twenty or thirty 
evenings with him: ‘The greatness of the 
man was that after the first one or two 
occasions, when you could not forget 
that you were m the presence of poss¬ 
ibly one of the greatest men in the 
world, he was really a very extraordi¬ 
narily humble and ordinary piprson— 
when he was not doing nuclear physics.' 

After Oxford, Russi Mody went back 
to India, where his father arranged for 
him to start work at Tata Steel, in the / 
most junior post. It was, he admits, a 
difficult transition, but he managed to 
perform his duties satisfactorily even in 
the most menial positions, and as a 
result came to have an understanding of 
workers’ problems which he could not 
have acquired in any other way. He did 
not, however, spend long gaining this 
sort of experience and was soon on the 
promotional ladder: he was not only weB 
connected, but also already established a 
reputation for earning the respect of the | 
men he managed. By 1944, he had been i 
loaned to the Tisco Controller's office to ' 
supervise the movement and purchase i 
of coal for the war effort, and five years ’ 
later he was promoted to a position as an 
Assistant Director in the personnel de¬ 
partment in Jamshedpur. ^ 

T oday, forty years later, his tmeot as 
head of the company is knoien 
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throughout India, wherever he goes on 
official visits in the countryside he is 
garlanded and treated with near venera 
tion, he has a private pilot s hcentt and 
likes to fly himself in one of the com 
pany's twin-engined aircraft—an exhilai 
ating experience for the passengers 
who are no doubt relieved to notice that 
nowadays there is also a full time profes 


teeth and an infectious laugh But one is 
always aware of his reputation for but 
sting into a sudden towering lage if 
some tnfle displeases him and equally 
swnftl> resuming his normal self when 
the crisis has passed Although his 
pockets are ne\ti clutuied with pens 
and notebooks, he seems \erv attached 
to in ornate retiactable gold tooth pick 


safan suit disguises his girth even his 

lo\es leading and 

most effusive public relations man 

likes to dnv« 

himself 

admits that Russi Mody has a bit of a 
tummy’ His build is in any case short 
and stocky, with broad shoulders and 
strong hands but surpnsingly dainty 
feet at home, he often slouches around 
in sandals He speaks quickly, with an 
elegant accent which seems to be poist d 

around Jam>hedpur in 
his white Japanese car 
at speeds which often 
dhrm the inhabitants 

1 V oe betide the dnver 
of any overcrowded 
bus which does not 

half way between Harrow and Delhi and 

give way to the head 
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Russi Mody has a large and elegant 
*^ingle storey house in a quiet street in 
one of Jamshedpur’s more well-to-do 
sections It has a swimming pool which 
the British Royal part\ once used while 
on a Msit to the town, and is approached 
along a bioad giavel drive, between 
luxurious flowers and a cool lawn which 
needs ficquent watering Women m 
flowing dresses lean over 
switches of twigs as they 
unobtrusively sweep away 
the leaves Inside the house, 
the atmosphere is elegant 
and restrained, with wood 
panelling and hand coloured 
pnnts depicting life under 
Imperial rule A comprehen 
sive library includes a selec¬ 
tion of modem best sellers 
and a set of framed fatnilv 
photogiaphs After a particu 
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with low lighting in the cen¬ 
tre of the house, where he 
plays his favounte Cole Por¬ 
ter or Rodgers and Hammer- 
stem numbers on a grand 
piano 

His marnage to his cousin, Siloo ih 
1950, was short-lived the relationship 
soon came under intolerable strain, and 
the couple separated m the Sixties 
Theie were no c hildren As a gourmet— 
some of his fnends ^ay gourmand—^ 
Kussi Mody likes to indulge his culinary 
passions by diving into the kitchens at 
his home and c oolong tor hmiself and for 
anyone else who happens to be there. 
He starts by strapping an apron about 
his girth and ordering a gang ol servants 
to bring lum all the ingredients and 
utensils he needs Poi our benefit, he 
demonstrated the preparation of a Parsi 
dish called Akuii first he browned some 
onions and chillis in butter then he 
whisked i ggs in a shallow pan all the 
time issuing a strcim of instructions to 
his attendants After he had spent some 
time fiddling with the ga*- the whole 
coneex tion was at last progressing to his 
satisfaction and needed only the addition 
of turmenc garlic and lime He served 
his scrambled delicacy with hot toast, 
fussing round the table to make sure his 
guests had exactly what they waited 
and could all pronounce themselves 
delighted with the results I can testify 
that it was the most delicious breakast I 
could imagine 

When Russi Mody travels to Europe, 
he likes to live m suitable style, and 
through directorships m London and 
Pans always has access to fast cajrs, 
'What IS the speed limit on motorways tn 
Bntam^' he asked us-nadthough one 










suspects that he really should have 
known. He is a trequent visitor to Delhi 
and often set s the Indian Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Kajiv (landhi, with whom he 
shares a passionate interest in flying. 
Alter a recent meeting to talk about the 
future of India’s economy, the fhime 
Minister made a single note on the pad in 
front ot him -- 'Russi’s jet’—to remind 
hiinsell that Mr Mody had asked for 
government approval for enough foreign 
currency to buy Tata an executive jet. ‘It 
I will save me so much time,’ Mr Mody 
told me. 

When I asked him how he saw his 
present role in the company, he de¬ 
scribed how he would like to have 
‘maximum production, maximum profits, 
maximum happiness for the people who 
work here’. Above all, he said, he 
wanted to train sufficient numbers of 
people so that when he was gone, the 
company would not miss him. He 
thought that if he could genuinely do all 
of these things, he would have more 
than fulfilled his role in the company. ‘I’m 
very keen that the company should be 
filled with young people, eager to take 
this company forward,' he declared. ‘I 
want all the people down the line, even 
the poorest person, to want to do tWngs 
differently from what he has been doing. 

1 don't want to give a sweeper a vacuum 
cleaner—but 1 want the sweeper to say 
“I want a vacuum cleaner", then I’ll give 
it to him. When that change of attitude 
takes place in my company, we shall be 
ready to march with the Prime Minister 
into the 21 si century.’ 

M r Mody obviously has a soft spot for 
firm government. In the light of his 
remarks about the influence of trade 
unions, 1 wondered how he would ex¬ 
plain why so much of the British steel 
industry had bitten the dust at a time 
when the Indian industry seemed to be 
continually expanding. His answer was 
not so much a political analysis as a 
technical and economic explanation. 
Steel works had been closing not only in 
Britain, but even in America, Germany 
and Japan, he said. ‘Mind you, in Britain 
you had to cut down capacity to a large 
extent also because of the overmanning 
of the various steel plants and the 
antiquated machines and technology that 
you had, which just could not compete in 
cost with the more modem technologies 
of Japan and the Continent, even.' 

In India, things were very different, 
he pointed out. Pereas some countries 
used steel at the rate of 700 kilos per 
person per year, in India, which was a 
developing country, the figure was only 
15 kilos, yet there were more than 700 
million people committed to develop¬ 
ment and industrialisation, for whi^ 


steel was ‘a very important input’: it 
would be in short supply well before the 
end of the century. Lower labour costs 
were only one factor in the way the 
Indian steel industry was able to com¬ 
pete on the international market, and Mr 
Mody said that he could see no sign of 
there being a recession in steel in India 
for some years. He told me that the 
steel works at Jamshedpur had always 
worked at 100 per cent of its 'capacity 
utilisation', and said that he did not 
believe that a poor country like India 
could afford the luxury of buying the 
equipment to produce 100 tonnes, and 
then only producing 70 tonnes from it. 

This, he told me, was one of the 
reasons why the public sector was not 
performing as well as he would have 
liked. ‘Quite frankly this idea of the 
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public sector is quite stupid,' he said, 
‘It's no more public than 1 am, in the 
sense that the public sector is made up 
with my money. In taxes and in other 
ways, I have invested in the public 
sector and I want my investment to 
flourish. ’ 

The accountability to parliament of the 
minister in charge of the steel industry, 
was, he said, the starting point of what 
he termed ‘the malaise’ within the state 
system: ‘He feels he must get all kinds 
of the most irrelevant information to 
filter up to him. He feels there is nothing 
wrong in his interfering.' It was the 
compulsion to be accountable to parlia¬ 
ment, along with the interference from 
the ministry, which he saw as the basic 
difference: although it was always de¬ 
nied that the minister often decided who 
should be appointed in what job, and who 
should get a contract where, this was 
nevertheless what happened. Mr Mody 
thought, however, that under the new 
Prime Minister such practices had re¬ 
ceived a ‘very severe jolt’. The new 
chairman of SAIL, who had come to the 
job with an enormously successful track 
record from a heavy electrical firm and 
from Maruti, the new car company, 
would, he was sure, be able to do a good 
job, provided he was not distracted by 
political interference. 

In Delhi, the head of India’s national¬ 
ised steel industry, Mr Krishnamurthy, 
could not have been more com- 
plimenta^ about Russi Mody's abilities. 
‘A great industrial leader, a very colour¬ 
ful personality, a legendary' figure, ,an 
aristocrat every inch, who at the same 
time has the greatest consideration for 
the human beings who live and work 
with him’, were some of the personal 
descriptions he gave me. ‘He wQl never 
contemplate doing anything which is 
judged to be wrong liy society or by the 
country; I do not think he would con¬ 
sciously do anything that is against the 
law or against the interests of the people 
in the country.’ 

The secret of Tata Steel's success, 
according to Mr Krishnamurthy, was Mr 
Mody's continuity of service, his abifity 
•to show concern for the workforce and 
to lay greater emphasis on human than 
on material resources. The result was 
that the employees were committed to 
the organisation and considered him to 
be their leader. 

Since he was such a respected giver 
of economic advice. I asked Mr Mody 
what sort of a relationship he had with 
the Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 1 
know him and he knows me,' he repfied, 

‘1 was, shall J say, closer to his mother— 
and 1 certainly belong to an older genera¬ 
tion than Rajiv. I don’t know what be¬ 
thinks of me. but I have a tremendous 
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admiration for him« and there is very 
Kttle in the world I would not do if he 
were to ask me. ^ Mr Mody continued his 
eulogy by describing the Prime Minister 
as a saviour of India: 'I honestly think he 
has appeared on the scene at the right 
moment. He has a Herculean task be¬ 
fore him and he's making all the right 
noises. But I want those noises to 
penetrate first to his own party and 
secondly through to the bureaucracy. If 
and when that happens—and all of us 
must pitch in with him to make the same 
sounds so that the passage through the 
various layers is easier—I think there is 
a great future for this country with his 
type of thinking. He's modem, he's 
enthusiastic, he doesn’t believe in prece¬ 
dents and the past and things like that. 
The good traditions he will keep ... the 
bad practices that have grown up over 
the years he will, I am sure, be able to 
brush aside.' 

M r Mody likes to give the impression 
that he is most at home in the 
simple life of unsophisticated Jamshed¬ 
pur among the people he knows best. It 
is true that he is now firmly rooted 
there. Every time he returns, he per¬ 
forms a private ritual of driving to the 
cemetery and standing in front of his 
mother’s grave to say a prayer. He is 
obviously deeply attached to his house, 
servants, books and the slightly out-of- 
tune piano on which he can sometimes 
be tempted to play songs of the 1930s 
and 1940s with a vocal accompaniment in 
tolerable French: his rendering of ‘J’ 
attendrai' drew vigorous applause even 
from a Yorkshire cameraman and the 
rest of a usually unimpressionable film 
crew. 

Even at the' age of 68, however, Mr 
Mody is still an enthusiastic and compul¬ 
sive traveller. Because of his business 
commitments he has to fly all over 
India—^he is, among other things. Chair¬ 
man of Indian Oxygen, Davy Ashmore 
and Tata. 

'I am only hassled by the amount of 
travelling 1 have to do. ’ he told me, 'In 
the course of a month 1 have to be in 
Bombay for certainly one week, then 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur ...1 have to 
visit the two capitals of the states where 
l operate. Then there are my own mines 
and collieries, which I visit once in a 
while, so all in all, for about 15 to 20 days 
amonth I am in the air. That does, at the 
age of 68, impose a slight strain. If I 
cPMId get mys^ a jet aircraft I would 
certainly find it easier—anything that 
ffies ^ster than the 250 mph I am flying 
around the country at the moment. If 1 
> could add another 200 mph I would not 
be' very particular about what sort of 
I got’. __ 



Mr Mody clearly has tlie experience 
and negotiating skills which would allow 
him to work anywhere he liked, but he 
has resolutely opposed all attempts to 
move him to the company’s head office 
or anywhere else. In spite of his con¬ 
tinuous travel, he is now firmly based in 
Bihar: the career which started with 
Harrow and an Oxford History degree is 
committed to the affairs of a small 
provincial industrial town wluch has 
become an island of comparative wealth 
in the ocean of overwhelming poverty 
outside its walls. There Mr Mody is the 
only authority which counts. 

When I asked him what it was that 
kept him in India, his answer was 
immediate: ‘Basically a desire to do 
something for my country. 1 love the 
poor people of my country. Whatever 


frustrations 1 have are with, shall 1 say, 
the educated classes. ’ On a lower level, 
he likes Indian food, and as his mother 
and father had been Indian and had 
brought him up in India, he therefore 
could not leave the country: he felt ‘very 
comfortable’ here. ‘I’m not a rich man,' 
he told me. ‘but my company provides 
me with a large amount of comfort and 
I'm quite happy*’ 

I asked Mr Mody what were the 
difficulties of running a company in a 
state like Bihar where, as everyone 
knew, there were widespread problems 
with law and order. In Jamshedpur, he 
told me, there was never a problem with 
public order, but in the coal-mining 
regions of Bihar it was different, ‘akin to 
Mafia rule': The whole of India recog¬ 
nises it. You can only deal with it when 
the Mafia chieftains are not affilwted to 
various important politicians in this coun¬ 
try. They have their patrons in high 
places in government. You ask any law 
and order officer, and he’ll tell you he 
can clean up the place in a week. The 
very fact that they are not doing it. is an 
indication that the people who say they 
would like to dean it up are not really 


capable of doing it because of reasons 
other than the exercise of law.* 

As an example, he described an 
incident at one of the company's col¬ 
lieries some time before; the derks 
were all at work at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, when ‘One fellow came, stood 
opposite the desk of one of my clerks, 
and shot him dead. He quietly walked 
back to ins car.’ Although the number 
and description must have been taken by 
all the people around, nobody has ever 
been apprehended. This sort of thing 
was happening all over the place all the 
time, he toid me. ‘We just carry on as 
best we can and treat it as an incident, 
but it is not an incident,’ he maintained 
angrily, ‘it’s symptomatic of a malaise 
which has gone very deep in that part of 
the state. It is an anarchic state of 


affairs, and India is not an anarchy. India 
is, by and large, well governed con¬ 
sidering the magnitude of its problems 
and the size of its population. 1 think the 
law and order situation in this country is, 
by and large, good. We happen to be 
living in a good part, whereas the mines 
happen to be in a bad part.’ 

Tata Steel has somehow managed to 
insulate itself from the worst of the local 
disorders. One possible reason is the 
company’s unique co-operation between 
management and unions. In the worst 
administered state in the country, where 
trade unions have often been undisci¬ 
plined and sometimes even criminal, 
Tisco has the remarkable record of not 
having had a single strike for more than 
50 years. There are many factors which 
could help to explain such an amicable 
arrangement, and most concern Kussi 
Mody and his genius at getting on with 
his workforce: it is an ability which is 
widely recognised. 


• The Money Makers by David Lomax pub¬ 
lished and distributed exclusively by India Book 
Distributors. 107/108 Arcadia. 195 Nariman . 
Point, Bombay 400 021. price Rs 40) 
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CMChas 
qSf^puterised 
railway reservations 
in pelhi. And we’re 
all set to do the same 
in Bombay and 
Calcutta. 


So what? How is it 
going to help you 
passenger? 


• In many ways, rustly, you can 
mate bookings on any tram, in any 
class, for any date from any 
reservation counter and from any 
one of several boolong offices 
located m different parts of the 
city 

• Secondly you can specify the type 
of accommodaton (e g coupe 
cabin lower or up^Jer berth) you 
want 

• And thirdly you can get accurate 
current information regardmg 
availability of seats waiting to 
status fares etc again from any 
counter 

Average waiting time: leas 
than 20 minutes. 

Shorter more evenly distributed 
queues streamlined operations an 
average waiting time of less tnan 20 
mmutes— all these are already a 
reality for thousands of railway 


passengers m Delhi thanks to CMCs 
on Ime computerised reservation 
system, IMPRESS An easy to 
operate system IMPRESS 
automatically calculates feres and 
prints out journey cum reservation 
tickets Reservations clerks are 
spared the time consurmng task of 
manually entermg and calculating 
receipts for the day The last minute 
rush and tension of preparing and 
typing reservations charts u. also 
avoided since IMPRESS produces 
these automaticallv as well 

Comimtezisedi teservations in 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

F ollowing the sue cessful ojx-‘rdtion 
of IMPRESS m Delhi C''MC has won 
the contracts against sufl competition 
and in response to cui open tender to 
computerise railway reservations in 
Bombay and Calcutta A in Delhi 
these will be total turnkey job'" 

And by end f 7 in Bombay loi 



iilBtanoe, you will no bnger have to 
inin around front VT to Itombay 
Cenfral and from counter to counter 
to make bookmgs on different trains 
for different claves Instead, you will 
be able to make bookings on any of 
the 92 trains run by both Western and 
Central Railways, for any class, from 
any counter and from the most 
convenient booking office — VT, 

Bombay Central or Churchgate 

In Calcutta, the computerised 
system vnll cover 50 trains of theEastem I 

and South Eastern Railways And there f 
will be as many as 15 booking offices, 
at Koilaghat, Fairlie Place, Sealdah, 

Howrah and other places 

45,000 paasengen a day in 
the Delhi ana alone. 

Railway reservations, cancellations 
and related transactions for 45,000 
passengers take place every single 
day during the peak season in the 



E)elhi area alone. The figures are as 
enormous for Bombay and Calcutta 
And theyre going up by 7% annually 
Tbgether, these three abes account 
for more than half the total leserved 
bam accommodabon m the country 
&, can you imagme the tremendous 
boon IMPRESS will be for the railway 
passenger^ And the colossal number 
of manhours it will save'^ 


CMC Limited 




(A Government of India Enterprise) 
Kilokn,lA,Ring RoadNewDellu 110014 

CMCibfomwtkin TsclmoloQy 
to improve the qaaUty of hie fw alL 
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I Sridevi: top-ot-the-chart rating 

has Ix't'ii the 
/i/iaas sul)joct, this past 
wet‘k. tt) gossip about ID tlK‘ 
ctJindoi s ot tnisol town. In 
I t‘\L'iv nook and corntM, lht‘ 
rniaikial pundits ot tho indiis- 
t! \ whispt'i'ikt about tho 
nt‘\us botwot'n st'\ svnibols 
and tilthv luori* and btisiK 
joltod down th<‘ ruiront i.it- 
inj»s. ()| (.’oui so. Si ido\ 1 IS wa\ 
up on tho tablos haMuii lo- 
ctMitlv 11 V ilod a Huttoi bv 
doinandiivit a rtk'oid amount 
ot twonty lakhs poi film, rite 
super suoo(*ss ot .Va.t:/na has 
apparently bolstered hei 
e>:(). And it's not only haid 
ciisli, the lady does better 
than that. Kverv hotel bill, 
ranging from five rupees to 
five lakhs, gets paid by 
Sridevi's producers. Accord¬ 
ing to intorined sources, bills 
to the tune of 8t) laklis had to 
be paid by one of her filin- 
inakers in the recent past. 

I)td we say, all that money 
was in rupees.'' Whew! 


T he call ol greenbacks and 
the parents ot Mandakini 
come running, with their 
dai ling daughter in tow. In 
front of the dangling carrot, 
see them perform Iher best. 
Mam.i smiles and prods 
Patia. Papa nods and prods 
Mandakini, who starts her 
puppet act. She will do any- 
tliing for v'OLi ' depending on 
the amount offered. Begin¬ 
ning from R<inj I'cri, the 


slinky doll made her appear¬ 
ance in innumerable bare-all 
dare-all scenes—^just to 
appease her loving parents. 
Cinegoers down south are 
yet to get over the movie 
which Mandakini has done 
almost in the nude, because 
she was paid the kind of 
dough no producer any wher- 
re else had offered her. 

'I'hat’s that—so far as Man¬ 
dakini and money goes... 

■ 

T rapped! Even the staid 
Farha has been caught in 
the green web. However 
highflying the star might be 
off-screen, for a long time 
she was determined to main¬ 
tain a prim and proper image 
on celluloid. “I will not reveal 
even a little cleavage, ” was 
her motto. But then, one fine 
morning she broke her re¬ 
solution. Farha was spotted 
on the sets of Ramesh Shar- 
ma s Diljaala, dressed in re¬ 
vealing outfits and engaged in 
a kissing spree with the lead¬ 
ing man, Jackie Shroff. Re¬ 
garding the short-term affair 
of the heart with Jackie, it 
seems there is no truth in the 
rumours. “1 couldn’t dream 
of having such intentions ab¬ 
out a girl like Farha,” Jackie 
IS reported to have said. So, 
those on-the-sets revelnes 
could have been nothing but 
a commercial deal. After all, 
stars are mortal enough to 
gel lured by the rustle of 
notes and jingle uf coins... 


T he latest walk-out from 
the art films arena was 
staged by old soldier Om 
Puri. “What is the use of 
getting all that praise and all 


Mandakini with Go^'inda: puppat on a string 



those awards? They can't 
give you the comfort an actor 
needs if he has to be consis¬ 
tently good, ” was his logic 
before turning his back on 
aesthetic ventures. Om, 
once the staunchest suppor¬ 
ter of the so-called better 
cinema, got disillusioned with 
the way his career was prog¬ 
ressing and the lack of 
adequate payments. 

Attracted by the “Big 
Money” banner the commer¬ 
cial filmmakers flaunted, Om 
Puri deserted his art-movie 
comrades. 


N ot content with the 
amount music makes, 
Lata Mangeshkar is stepping 
on to the move-making busi¬ 
ness. In fact. Lata had al¬ 
ways wanted to produce a 
film—but just when things 




Shashi Kapoor: all for monay 


looked bright, something or 
the other happened, forcing 
her to shelve her plans. 

Now, she is determined to 
make her first film and has 
drastically cut out on her 
playback assignments. Gul- 
zar, jobless for quite a while, 
has agreed to direct the 
movie. Needless to say, it’s 
going to be an extravaganza. 
The money factor, ultimate¬ 
ly, rules supreme. 


Q uote of the week: “I hav e 
fallen in love with 
money. Give me money and 1 
\'/ill even dance for you”— 
Shashi Kapoor. 
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T he superstitions of K. 

lUayaraja range on the 
incredible. Believe it or not, 
he hates shaking hands with 
people—and this phobia does 
not stem from the fear of 
contracting some infection. 
He does not shake hands 
with people because he feels 
his ‘‘special power" (which 
accounts for his talent, 
money and fame) will get 
transmitted to the other 
person! 

■ 

T he other day Bhanumati 
got into a nostalgic mood 
and was reminiscing about 
ANR and NTR. According to 
her, NTR is very open and 
more easy-going in reality, 
though he has his airs and 
pomposity. But ANR, says 
Bhanumati, never forgets or 
forgives easily. He bides a 
while and when the time's 
ripe strikes with vehemence. 
Wonder what the lady did 
once-upon-a-tirne and pre¬ 
cisely how did ANR strike... 


S ilk Smitha has eve !7 
reason to feel vindi¬ 
cated. She had shouted her¬ 
self hoarse trying to convince 
everyone around of her im¬ 
mense acting potentials, but 
all in vain. No one was pre¬ 
pared to take her word for 
it—she served much better 
as a sex symbol, people felt. 
So she set about producing 
her own films in which she 
would act out the serious 
roles to her heart's content. 
Recently, Silk was in Ongole, 
Andhra Pradesh, shooting a 
death sequence. The direc¬ 
tor kept on explaining how he 
wanted her to do the scene 
and she kept muffing it. 
Finally, in exasperation the 
director gave up the reins 
and told the actress to do it 
whichever way she fancied. 
Silk Smitha took him up on 
that and interpreted the 
scene in her own distinctive 
style. The rendition must 
have been a movinfe one, 
because the bystanders left 
the sets literally in tears. 
Besides producing nK)vies 
and acting in them, perhaps, 
Silk Smitha should become 
die director as well. 
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K. Illayaraja with Nauahad: 
submerged In superstitions 

J ayasudha is back in action 
after delivering a baby 
boy. Though happy to be the 
mother of a bonny child, the 
actress is even happier to be 
back in circuit. Workaholic 
that she is, Jayasudha really 
missed the humdrum life on 
the sets. All enthusiasm, she 
returned to work but what 
did she find? Producers giv¬ 
ing her the royal ignore and 
co-stars crinkling their noses 
at the sight of her. The 
problem, as Jayasudha real¬ 
ised later, was the extra kilos 
that she has put on since 
childbirth. So, now instead of 
the shooting sites she is 
more often to be found at the 
slimming centres, furiously 
trying to get rid of those 
undesirable inches. 

■ 

K annada actress Jayanthi 
definitely suffers from a 
mother complex. It's not just 
that she married a much 
younger man—that doesn't 
prove anything. After all, 
there are so many glamorous 
grandmas getting married to 
young limpets and putting up 
a youthful front. But Jayan- 
thi’s case is something diffe¬ 
rent. She insists on everyone 
calling her "mummy" and she 
herself goes around calling 
her male friends "son". Now 
that's fishy, isn't it? 


J ayaprada is upset about all 
the negative publicity that 
she seems to be constantly 


generating. She objects to 
being continually described 
as cold, a\(X){ and arrogant. 
Explains Jayaprada: "See, 
it's 3ust that I am self- 
confident, I am sure oi my¬ 
self. I am not proud and 
arrogant. But my self- 
confidence is always mis¬ 
taken for ;n rogance." As foi 
temperament, why, feels 
Jayaprada, vShe is the wai - 
mest creature on earth. 

■ 

A s the Telugu film indus¬ 
try offers the highest 
remuneration, all south Indi¬ 
an stars eventually turn to 
Telugu films. With the re¬ 
sult, that young, upcoming 
Telugu artistes have a tough 
going. They simply caniu)t 
get a foothold. The only 
thing for them is to act 
in Malayalam movies, 
'rhough remuneration 
IS poor, these films 
are completed fast 
and one gains 
valuable short-lt*mi 
experiem t*. Once 
the voimgcrew 
establish thein- 

Vljayashanthi: 
a dlroctor- 
In-making 


• selves in the Kerala film- 
world, the luckier ones get a 
break in Telugu films. 


T o keep up witli the cur¬ 
rent trend of female 
stars taking to direction, Vi- 
jayashanllii is eagei to direct 
her first film. 'I'he actress is 
ambitious enough to even 
take charge of production. 
But then, knowing that she is 
practically a novice in behind- 
the-camera affairs, Vi- 
jayashanthi looked around for 
a gun/. She finally settled ffir 
the veteran filmmaker K. 
Raghavendra Rao and les¬ 
sons in direction are in prog¬ 
ress. 
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I t's a regal atmosphere that 
^Maharani’ Simi Garewal is 
savouring at present 
Although her telesenal It's A 
Woman's Wor/dwas brutally 
axed by Doordarshan, this 
shapely, sensuous actress 
has managed to redeem her 
fading aura by bagging a 
maharani's role m the presti¬ 
gious BBC serial called 
Maharsoa Set against the 
picturesque backdrop of 
Jaipur and Udaipur, the serial 
retains the old-time flavour 
of the Raj, that is so much in 
vogue n^t now m the cellu¬ 
loid world. The serial may be 
available on video cassettes 
or as a telefilm later in India. 
Besides this vilayeti assign¬ 
ment, Sum Garewal is also 
awaiting the release of her 
Mithun-Marc-Anooradha 
starrer, Rukhsat —her first 
directorial venture. 


B ombay’s trade circuit is 
humming with the latest 
on Hema Malmi’s new role. 
The “dreamgirl” of the silver 
screen and the “rebel 
female” of the new genera¬ 
tion is now the editor of a 
women’s weekly Men Sahe- 
L Everyone is hoping that 
the magazine will have much 
more than just Terah Pan¬ 
ne —which was quite a suc¬ 
cess on the telly. Not con¬ 
tent with just gathenng in^ 
spuration from the glorious 
history of Indian women, 
Hema wants to look forward 
to the 21st century. Her fans 
are hoping that besides pro¬ 
viding the customary mix of 
realms, advice columns and 
knitting designs, the star will 
throw some light on the sec¬ 
ret of her mantai success. 


D ebonair Suhas Khandke, 
model-cum-actor-cum- 
director, makes his debut on 
Door^shui with his telese¬ 
nal on ten ma^ox sports in 
India, All The Best The 
script has already been sub¬ 
mitted which gives an msight 
into games like badminton, 
foot^, hockey, table- 
tennis, billiards and shooting. 
“Of course, cricket will also 
be featured, butmy seriaiis 
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SuhM Khandke and Pallavl In Dozakh hot romanca 


to populanse every other 
important game, as most 
people are merely cricket 
crazy,” explains Suhas 
Celebnties like Michael Fer 
reira, Prakash Padukone and 
Kapil Dev have already 
assured him of then parti 
apation in the senal Suhas, 
an uinovative NSD graduate 
who started his acting career 
with Rsjshn’s Sun Men Laila 
several years ago, recently 
completed his controversial 
silver screen pnyect Dozakh 
(hell). A revolution in itself, 
Dozakh deals with an uncon¬ 
ventional, bold theme in a 


hard-hitting manner Replete 
with passionate sex scenes 
and violent shots, the movie 
which stars director Suhas 
Khandke opposite the volup¬ 
tuous Pallavi, IS now awaiting 
release “Sex and violence in 
reasonable measures is like 
the icing on a GImi cake It 
helps to bait audiences to an 
impressive extent,” says 
Suhas with a laugh “Be¬ 
sides, in my film Dozakh 
those scenes are justified, 
the> are an integral part of 
the scnpt ” He is already 
thinking of his next venture 
Makkam 



R ecreating Ram has not 
been an easy task for 
Arun Ckivil. Off the screen, 
the actor is often found 
trying to ‘puff his tensions 
away. “Playing Ram is not all 
that easy. The consistently 
serene yet omnipotent sn^e 
and the same range of re¬ 
sonant voice modulation plus 
the heavy, elaborate penod 
costume and jewellery all 
contribute to the tension of 
wearing the coveted Ram’s 
crown. ” says Govil. Onginal- 
ly, Bhojpun hero Kunaal was 
to play Ram’s role, but Govil 
beat him to it Among 
Ram’s—sorry—Govd's sec¬ 
ret ambitions is to direct an 
extravaganza and to enact 
the characters of Krishna and 
Kama. So you see, despite 
facing ditficulties, Arun (jovil 
likes to be buned in 
mythology 
■ 

T he petite Deepika is 
forced to wear stilettos 
to match the tall stature of 
Arun‘Ram’Govil Dismis¬ 
sing all those snide remarks 
about being “miscast” as 
nonsense, Deepika argues* 
“Whether she plays a call 
girl, a dacoit or a pnncess, an 
artiste is first an actress 
Why disqualify someone on 
the basis of eailier roles*^ It is 
the versatility that proves 
your acting ability ” She sure 
has a point there. 

■ 

S iimye, yes, are you 
listening^ It’s an 18- 
minute promotional film for 
those having problems with 
their heanng, produced by 
the All Yavar Jung National 
Institute for the Heanng 
Handicapped. The teleSm is 
wntten and directed by Gul- 
zar and the scnpt narrated by 
Dilip Kumar and Shabana 
Azmi. The film focuses on 
the nature of hearing impair¬ 
ment, the importance of ear¬ 
ly detection and prompt in¬ 
tervention and the need to 
approach the right places and 
professionals for help. It cre¬ 
ates confidence among the 
handicapped and shows the 
way in ^ich they can be 
rehabilitated 


P.Challaiiya 
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BEGINNING 15 MARCH 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

There will be a number of 
mr changes in your life. Rely on 

your intuitions and be tactful 
and careful when you are 
dealing with strangers, At home you will 
have to be very patient to overcome your 
problems An ideal week for romance. Law 
suits may cause you some anxiety Avoid 
spicy food. A letter will bring good tidings 
Good dates: 17, 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


LEO (21 July—20 August) A lot 

of good luck for those en- 
I 939®cl m creative work Plen- 

ly of oppoitunities for others 
too The time is not right for 
love and matrimonial affairs Lovers are 
advised to avoid misunderstandings Con¬ 
sult your elders befcte taking any important 
decisions Examinees will come out with 
flying colours with a little bit of hard work 
Good dates: 17. 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North-east 


SAGIHARIUS (21 «lovembofu. 

20 December) A good pbaae' 
for students and crofl^LiViS?;) 
artists, Some of you wjU , 
herit spme wealth and propj':, 
erty but at the sanie time you will Kaye^jl^ 
shoulder additional burdens Lovers,]-;‘i3dr 
ready for wedding bells. Professionals wilVJ 
progre,ss steadily Businessmen ' 

advised to utilise'all the opporiuhiiiesiv ■' ‘S ! 
Good dates; 15., 18‘and 20 ' ' , 

Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 4 
Favourable direction; East , „ 


TAURUS (21 April~20 May) 

This IS not a good week for 
you Employees will have a 
lot of problems with their 
bosses Do not lose your 
temper and be tactful. Lovers should avoid 
arguments, a little misunderstanding might 
lead to estrangement Your health might 
deteriorate but you need not worry over¬ 
much Do not take any important decision 
now. Wait until the stars turn favourable 
Good dates: 15, t b and 17 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: South 


VIRGO (21 Au0U8t-20 
September) The times are 
Elr Law suits and debts will 

cause you some anxiety 
Professionals will have to 
struggfe hard and may find that their efforts 
are not being rewarded If you have aged 
parents, you must take them for medical 
check-ups A bit of physical exercise will 
ease your mental problems A journey is in 
the offing, 

Good dates: 15, 17 and 19 

Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: South west 


VPI arv CAPRICORN (21 Decpmber-:.^ 
» xviii I JanwiY) Einancially. ‘ t' i& 
\ 3 very good time But do * 

be disheartened ifJthmg^’; 

A do not work out at the mo-' 
ment Your bad time will be ovei soonj * 
Legal disputes will be solved shortly and** 
will go in your favour A word of advice do 
not trust all your friends and relatives, one^ 
of them might deceive you.^ Your spouai^ 
will want you all the lirne 
Good dates: 17, 19 and 20 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 ‘ ' 

Favourable direction: West << T 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) If 

you are employed in the pri- 
^ j vate sector you will earn the 
pi'aise of youi colleagues and 
superiors Businessmen will 
bag lucrative deals. However, all of you will 
have some financial problems this week 
Someone of the opposite sex will be most 
helpful. If you have friends abroad, you 
might receive seme good news from one of 
them A change of residence is on the 
cards The stars are favourable for politi¬ 
cians 

Good dates: 16, 17 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 


H LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Do not gamble 
Businessmen will incur huge 
losses If they indulge m spe¬ 
culative ventures If lovers 
have thought of getting married, thu time 
IS |usl right Children will have a good time 
and be a source of |oy for their parents 
Professionals should keep their eyes and 
ears open for new opportunities Those 
above 50 should be careful about their 
health ■ A letter irorn a fnenij will bring 
some good news 
Good dates: 15. 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 7 nd 8 
Favourable direction; North 


AQUARIUS (21 January—2t)'' 
February) Do not hesitate to 
seek favours from Influe'niiar 
persor^^ Prolessionals,^' 
■L.l’a-zsT-SJ especially those employed 
the private sector, wilt make some prog^ ' 
ress Financial prospects are not,, very, 
bright Avoid speculations of any. kind, A» 
good period for academicians ,an4; 
businessmen Do not waste the opqortpni 
ties that come you: way. Ro,rr)ar*|ce 
indicated A journey, you were IcjoVrKq; 
forward to, is in the offing ‘ 

Good dates: 1s5 16 and 2( . ' ’ ' i 

Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 8 «> 

Favourable diractlofi; South 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) A 

favourable week for ro- 
mance The financial front 
does not look very good; 
spend carefully This is not 
the time to solve legal problems. Avoid 
hasty decisions on all matters. You will 
spend many pleasant moments with 
friends and relatives. Be prepared for a 
long journey towards the end of the week. 
Good dates: 15. 16 and 17 
Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
^tivember) This is a week of 
mixed fortunes. Financial 
prospects are not very bright 
You will have to worry about 
a few problems at home but dc rot lose 
your patience. Marriage plans should be 
postponed but do not worry if it is unavoid¬ 
able. All of you will be successful on the 
professional front. 

Good dates; 17, 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-east 


PISCES: (21 February7^?t0i) 
J March) The week migt^t prove ^ 
to be very unlucky'for you’ll 
you are careless You ma^ 
have to borrow some 

The time is not right for entering into fr^^ 
business and professional CQnUaotM 
However, love and matrimonijtl, affairs are*) 
well signified. The domestic frqplvyjll te/ i 
mam calm - . . . ,, , ^ 

Good dates: 19, 2Q and 21 

Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 7 ' 

Favourable dlredtioo; ^Jorth 


Star Partners: Pisces—Taurus 

At first the Pisces man will seem to be casual, adaptable and willing to do whatever the Taurean girl tells him to do. Later on she wHI 
realise that his demands keep changing. He will often come up with some strange idea which will actually turri’out to bo^a practical ^ 

one. At times he will be totally dependent on her. . . 
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Leisure & lifestyle 


INDIA 


PUNE: The Pune police 
have arrested a 41-year- 
old man clairnin^^ to be a 
“blesHe<l bein^^:” of (ioddess 
Bhairavi for alle^tHily out- 
ra^inR the modesty of 
many women who came to 
him for ‘help’m suburban 
Vadpaon Sher, Police 
sources said that 
Bhausaheb Wa^^hmare 
alias C'havan lured hapless 
women to fulfil his carnal 
desires by promising to 
free them from their trou¬ 



bles. He would make them 
sit naked in front of the 
Goddess’ idol and write 
some invisible' mantras on 
a piece of paper. He would 
then pass the paper over a 
candle and the mantras 
would appear on the paper, 
a simple chemical trick. 
Waghmare would then 
compel them to have 
sexual intercourse with 
him saying that it was a 
part of the ‘ritual’.—-77ie 
Hindustan TimvsiO.W 
B^aj) 

■ 

KANPUR: The staff at the 
circuit house here recog¬ 
nises only such political 
leaders as those who come 
by car. The state Lok Dal 
president Ram Naresh 
Kushwaha, who reached 
the circuit house on a rick¬ 
shaw from the Kanpur cen¬ 
tral railway station at 5 
o’clock in the morning, had 
to go back to the railway 
retiring room as the staff 
did not respond to his 
query about the Lok Dal 
leader Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. They refused to 
acknowledge Kushwaha as 


a political leader of any 
calling.—77?e Northern In¬ 
dia Patrika (Aditya Dubey) 

■ 

RAJKOT: A 50-year-old 
father of four daughters 
who was all set to remarry 
to fulfil his desire to have a 
son, had to return “crest¬ 
fallen”, A peculiar situa¬ 
tion arose for the would- 
be bridegroom of Madh- 
gam village of Junagadh 
district, when the 15-year- 
old would-be bride ran 
away with her lover, leav¬ 
ing the man high and dry. 
However, the girl’s father 
agreed to marry him to his 
younger daughter. Hut the 
whole thing ended in a 
fiasco when the village folk 
were up in arms against 
the “unusual” mar¬ 
riage .—The l^mes of India 
(Avula Ramesh (’handra) 


HYDERABAD: The work 
on a novel temple to deify 
late FY*ime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, by installing her 
statue as the presiding dei¬ 
ty, is in progress in the 
coastal town of Rajahmun- 
dry and would be com¬ 
pleted by the end of 
Mai’ch. This was 



announced by T. Venk- 
ataramayya, general 
secretary of the Indira 
Priyadarshini Tapovan. 
The temple which is the 
brainchild of admirers of 
Mrs Gandhi and funded by 
donors, envisaged the con¬ 
struction of a huge globe at 
the centre of the temple, 
on which a six-foot bronze 
statue of Mrs Gandhi 
would be mounted. The 
globe would be supported 
by four lions facing four 
diferrent directions. The 
interiors of the temple 
would be embellished with 
portraits of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, Itani Laxmibai of 
Jhansi, Abraham Lincoln 
and Martin Luther King. 
Mr Venkataramayya said 


there would be a regular 
PUja and aarti twice a day 
and a lamp would be kept 
burning alon^ide the sta¬ 
tue day and night. A cor¬ 
pus fund is being raised 
and the interests accruing 
from it would be used to 
feed at least 100 persons 
daily .—The Hindustan 
Times (Uma Bhat- 
tacharya) 

■ 

ALLAHABAD: A const¬ 
able attached to the 39th 
batallion of the Provincial 
Armed Constabulary at 
Mirzapur, has been run¬ 
ning from pillar to post for 
the last two years to get 
back Rs 500 from the posts 
and telegraphs depart¬ 
ment. Bal Chandra Yadav 
had sent a money order for 
Rs500 from Shaktinagar 
post office,on 14 March, 
1985, to his father Manraj 
Yadav at Verma in Azam- 
garh district. But till date 
the MO has neither been 
received by the addressee 
nor returned to the sender. 
The worried constable 
made a number of repre¬ 
sentations for the recovery 



of the amount. But the 
head postmaster of Mirza¬ 
pur under whose jurisdic¬ 
tion is the Shaktinagar 
post office, has been very 
cold over the issue and has 
reportedly asked 
Yadav to “go on writings 
representations”, Yadav . 
has also written to the 
senior superintendent of 
post offices, Allahabad for 
the recovery of the nioneyi,^ 
but all in vairw-TAe iVorw- 
ern India Patrika (Rer 
jneeshBatra) , . , ; 
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The candidates series has been largely 
ignored in the shadow of the two Karpov- 
Kasparov rematches, tt was in fact won in 
dramatic style by the brilliant but erratic 
young Soviet grandmaster Andrei Sokolov 
After he had trailed badly for most of his final 
match against Artur Jusupov, another of the 
Soviet younger generation, a run of three 
wins brought eleventh hour victory. 

White: A. Sokolov. Black: A. Yusupov Trench 
Defence. 11th match game, Riga 1986 


1 P-K4 

fM(3 

2 P-<?4 

P-04 

3 N-OB3 B-N5 

4 P-K5 

N-K2 

5 IM)R3 

BxN-i^ 

6 PxB 

P-OB4 

7 I4-KB3 

Q-R4 

8 B-02 

QI4-B3 

9 B-K2 

PxP 

10 PxP 

0-R5 


11 B-K3 FMfN3 

Threatening to establish a clear positional 
advantage with 12... B-^R3. 

12 0-Q3 rMt4 ;L3,N-Q2 B-Q2 

14 CM) R-<»B1 15 KR-Bl (M) 

16 QR-Nl 14-85 17 R>N3 R-B2 

Here things start to go horribly wrong. An 



Sokolov 

»j m «s a ^ 

~ ~ - —. to move 

obvious plan is 17 . P-QRi followed by . 
B-N4, asisl7 N-B4. 

18 N-B3 KR-Bl 19 B-N5! 

Suddenly White has escaped the influence of 
the NB5 and Black’s kingside forces look very 
thin on the ground 


19 ... N-N3 20 I 

21 R-N4 Q-«3 22 f 

23 (>-K3 B -K1_ 

_ DIAGRAM 

24 B-B6! P-KR3 


20 fM(R4! 14-84 
22 P-R5 N-Bl 


Forced, else comes It 24... PxB 25 
PxP P-K4 26 (hR6 N-^3 27 N-H5 forces 
mate 

25 ^-B4 quB6 26 (HI4 I44C3 

27 PxN PxP 

Equivalent to. resignation, but 27 ... PxB 28 
Kh(P PxP 29 B-^3 IS disastrous. 

28 B-R4 QxRP 29 R(4>-N1 B-B2 

30 R-Ql P-4CN4 31 BxP 

Returning the piece for an unstoppable 
attack. 

31 ... PxB 32 NxP 0-K2 

33 B-03 RxBP 

Otherwise White will continue with simply 0- 
R4. 


34 BxR RxB 
36 RxR NxR 
38 R-^B3 N-Ql 
40 P-B4 0-02 


35 R(N)-B1 R-B3 

37 fM)3 B-443 

39 R-B8 8-82 

41 R-88 Resignt 


He will have no good reply to 42 Q-R3. 

MICHAEL STEAN 

By arrangement woh The ODaarver 


BRIDGE 



This deal from a qualifying round of the mam 
team event at Miami had the bridgerama 
audience in the proverbial fits of laughter, 
those, at any rate, who were supporting the 
home side 


0Q5 

4P108752 

410863 

4A3 


Dealer South Game alt 
4942 
RPK06 

4A 

4KQ1086? 

N 4K. 

2 W E 49 


4KJ87 

494 

4K0J754 

4J 


4A1063 
4AJ3 
♦ 92 
49754 

The match between a top American and a 
top Indonesian team stood level at 55-55 
when the last board was shown on the 


screen The Indonesian North-South In the 
closed room lost 100 in Five Clubs, It looked 
for a time as though the Americans at the 
other table were going to pick up anotlier 
100 from Three Diamonds, one down, but 
they ‘came again' and reached Four Spades 
on the North-South cards. Now the forecast 
was one down, match tied, a short play-off. 

However, West led a cunning 3 of clubs. 
Dummy won and followed with the king of 
clubs East ruffed, so now four spades was 
made 

TERENCE REESE 

By amng«m«nt wNh The Obeerver 


QUIZ 


(This week’s quiz is a Who am 17 Scoring: three points if you get the answer after reading the first clue; two if you are on target after 
reading the second and one if the last and easiest clue gives it away) 


I_ QUESTIONS _I 

1.1 asked the people of India to have 
only two children because Ram and 
Sita had two, I compared myself with 
Hanuman and my guru, who I later 
betrayed, with Ram. 

* Usually filmstars join politics. But I 
was one politician who joined films. 

* I was the minleter for health and 
family welfare in the Janata govern¬ 
ment. My greatest achievement, of 
course, was defSating Mrs Gandhi at 
Rae Bareli in 1977. 

Who am I? 

Zl was a key member in the Indian 
hockey team that won the World Cup 
at Kuala Lumpur in 1975. Today, I am 
a successful politician. 

* Dsspits my btHHant performancs—I 


scored an equalizer for India in the 
dying minutes of a crucial match—I 
was sidelined oy the selectors. 

* My autobiography is called To Hell 
with Hockey. 

Who am I? 

3 I have been described by the Russian 
filmmaker Sergei Eisenstein as 
“America's greatest contribution to 
culture". I was superstar Mary Pick- 
ford's favourite star. 

* Steamboat Willie, made in 1928, 
was my first film. 

* I was initially named Mortimer and 
Minnie is the woman in my life. 
Who am I? 

'4.1, Jagdish Kapoor, escaped to India 
from Lahore during Partition. I lost my 
father during the 1947 riots and was 
brought up by a priest and the principal 


of a public school In Delhi. 

* I was part of a notorious caucus 
during the Emergency. I have been 
accused of killing Sikhs during the riots 
after Indira Gandhi's assassination in 
Mbvember, 1984. 

• I am a high flying member of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s cabinet. 

Who am 1? 

jeuoi >-o 
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■■"-WdS^ORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 37 



ACROSS: 

1, Deed to lake unfair advantage oP (7) 

5 Sanskrit law for US attorney about injury (6) 

9 Here—and now, evidently. (7) 

10. Promoter leaves directions in beastly trail (7) 

11 In the show, it could produce humour. (3) 

,12 Right holy ship, e.g., housing early Egyptian characters (11) 
13. Mathematically problematic sportsman'? (5) 


14 Variegated—llke a chessboard, apparently. (9) 

16. Debates branch of learning about me in weapon! (9) 

17 Force mischievous one to precede the Spanish, (6) 

19. Bury, being scared, we hear, and meddling. (11) 

! 22. Top of Hit Parade returns for particle that’s charged- (3) 

I 23. Toys to shake one up? (7) 

I 24. Member on a golf mound may have quite a bit left. (7) 
i 26. Found with a suggestion of 500. (6) 

27 Scorns dreadful reverse of French surrounding. (7) 

DOWN: 

1 Give authority to eastern politician and defaulter (7) 

2 I got one striped rat. strangely enough, for sleight-of-hander. 
(15) 

3 Unit contains love on points (3) 

4 Bird—and male? That's only one-tenth of it (5) 

5. Finds out record’s about finished. (9) 

6 Impose a tax on coral island, we see. (5) 

7 It’s heard that the young girl took~but wrongly. (15) 

8 Snooped about the south, and used force. (6) 

12 Great number follow swift creature for Sultan's bevy (5) 
14. Admitted—like King Edward, perhaps. (9) 

15 Is rising in climbing antelope, for employing. (5) 

16. Not necessarily the place for buysbodies. (6) 

18 Feigns sickness without parent, and stays on. (7) 

20. Detailed widow leaves souvenir behind (5) 

21 I had briefly been first, but was lazy. i5) 

25 In reading a romance, extract fish (3) 

Solntlon to Crossword No. 36 

ACROSS:! Featherweights Done9 Ratio Afloat 11 Distressed 13 Type 14 Vandal 

16 Imitated 19 Employer 22 Biceps 25 Snug 26 Improvised 27 Elated 28 Col 29. 
Exit 30 Dispassionate 

DOWN: 1 Florida 2 Alerted 3 Horseplay 4 Rot b Eland 6 Galatea 7 Trample 12. 
Stirrup 15 Nap 17 Imbroglio 18 Toe 20 Mangled 21 Legates 23 Chimera 24 Preside 

26 India 28 Cos 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 
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MAHAKUMBAKONAM 


FLYING 

SWAMI’S 

SPIRITUAL 

RADIATION 

N ew Delhi need not get 
unduly perturbed about 
the Pakistani scientist, Dr 
Abdul Qader Khan’s sensa¬ 
tional disclosure about Pakis 
tan possessing a full-fledged 
nuclear bomb Drawing from 
India’s nch spintual legacy, 
His Holiness Swami Vishnu 
Devanandaji Maharaj, popu¬ 
larly known as the 'Flying 
Swami’, has drawn up a prog 
ramme to counteract the 
threat of the Pak nuclear 
bomb 

Leaving his headquarters 
in Quebec, Canada, bwami 
Devanandaji made a flying 
visit to Madras, almost coin¬ 
ciding with Dr Khar s inter 
view to Kuldip Nayar, to 
unfold his antidote to nuclear 
radiation All that the Swamiji 
needs is the participation of 
four million people which in a 
country like India is a chick- 
en-feed 

In this unique venture, 
scheduled to take place on 8 
September next, the 
selected participants would 
hold hands and form a ‘hu¬ 
man peace garland” over 
Bharat Mata, stretching from 
Rishikesh in the north to 
Kanyakuman in the south, 
and chant for an hour the 
ashtakshara mantrd, 
namo narayanaya'\ which 
would create enough "spir¬ 
itual radiation” to neutralise 
nuclear radiation 
The flying Swami was in¬ 
spired to make people chant 
the ashtakshara mantra in 
the manner in which Lord 
Krishna saved Pankshit of 
the Pandava dynasty from 
the deadly radiation of the 
Brahmasthra missile re 
leased by Aswathama The 
divine energy of Krishna’s 
sudarshana chakra (discus) 
had restored Ut tara’s son to 
fife 

A symbolic beginning of 



The ‘Flying Swami' with hit dfaciplaa “paaca garland” 


the "All-lndia Peace Mela” 
had already taken place in 
Madurai Devanandaji 
Maharaj disclosed in Madras 
that he had acquired a para 
plane to fly him on this anti 
radiation mission He had 
also met Prime Minister Ra 
jiv Candhi in this connection 
India can now march ahead to 
the 21st century without 
having to worry about the 
dangers of nuclear radiation 
thanks to spiritual radiation 
from Swami Maharaj 


MGR, NTR AND 
THE BUDGET 

T he reaction of political 
leaders to the Union 
budget makes interesting 
reading N T Rama Rao,the 
1 elugu Desam leader and 
chief minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, found Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s maiden budget "anti¬ 
poor, anti-growth and status 
quoist** He was shocked at 
the anticipated deficit of Rs 
8,285 crores 


TheAIADMKlcadti and 
chief minister of I amil Nadu 
M G Ramac handrail 
however, thought that the. 
budget would fulfil the as|)ir i 
tions and expt t tations of tli( 
poor He was happy that tlu 
people were not burdenc d 
with new taxes Ht pledged 
full support of the people and 
the government of I «imil 
Nadu to the anti pov c r t v 
programmes lontamt d in th( 
budget, towhuhllu UMK 
leader M Karunaiiidhi 
commented that tht fSper 
cent excise dul\ u duction on 
diamonds and )ewt-lU i v was 
a sure sign ol the anti 
p<)vert> programmes 


RANKING 

POLITICIANS 

H ow far icmovt d aie In 
dian nut lit duals from 
reaht> was brought home by 
an opinion poll on oui best 
and worst politicians’ con 
ducted bv I he Illustrated 
\{eekl\ ol India K<imataka 


t hit f minister, Ramakrishna 
Ik gdc tops the list of the 
bt St with 14 ‘ opinion lead 
( rs voting for him Prime 
Ministci Rajiv Gandhi got 
onlv t ighi veUt s from among 
the 12 pt ople whose assess 
me nl was sought Mr Gan¬ 
dhi s stoic was somewhat 
tarnished bv three respon- 
dc nts voting him the worst 
politic nn 

Not one of these opinion 
It adt rs plat ed Andhra 
Pradt sh chief minister N 1 
Rama Rao or lamil Nadu 
chit i minister M (j 
Ramac handran in the best 
category Both were asses¬ 
sed as bcMng among the 
wot st though in their re- 
spt Clive states they are still 
rated tht best 

Suiprisingly the one to 
lop the list of the worst 
leaders also belongs to the 
Janata Parly, Syed Shaha- 
buddin (Jrissa chief minister 
J B Fatnaik is the runner-up 
among the worst V P 
Singh, defence minister, 
takes the third place among 
the best 
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et. A prcxss note released by 
him states “it was a very nice 
meeting ... in the lovely 
hours of early morning “.The 
Swami, wanting to make the 
most of the meeting dropped 
hints about a television prog¬ 
ramme of yoga. The PM did 
not ^ve any assurance but 
political pundits m the city 
are attaching tremendous 
significance to the encounter. 





Dutt with Vora 


THE STAR 
WHO WALKS 

P iidayatras is fast becom¬ 
ing an integral part of 
Indian politics. Undeterred 
by the sad outcome of Chan¬ 
dra Sekhar’s walkathon for 
national unity filmstar- 
turned MP Sunil Dutt has 
embarked on a padayatra 
from Bombay to Amritsar, 
with the message of peace 
and communal hannony. But 
the filmstar politician has had 
better luck than the more 
illustrious politician. Dutt’s 
long march to Amritsar has 
had chief ministers, minis¬ 
ters and MPs strewn all the 
way. As he inches towards 
Delhi where tlie Prime 
Minister will host a lunch for 
all the padayatris, the enthu¬ 
siasm is becoming keener. It 
was the Maharashtra chief 
minister SB Chavan himself 
who flagged off the padayat- 
ra. On the way several minis¬ 
ters and MPs joined in. In 
Madhya Pradesh, chief 






minister Motilal Vora speiil a 
whole day with Dutt and 
walked alongside for lu^arlv 
20 kilometres. Not to he 
outdone, Vorari\ al -I )ig 
vijay Singh, the state Con¬ 
gress Pradesh Committee 
chief rushed to Indore to 
accompany Dutt and the 
other yatns. When the 
padayatiis reached (iwalior, 
it was Madhav Kao Sc'india's 
supporters who welcomed 
them. In Agra it is learnt the 
number of well-wishers will 
further swell. The climax 
comes at the end of March 
when Dutt and company— 
including his young daughter 
Pnya—will set foot in the 
capital. The Delhi police have 
already finalised the route. 
Indications are tliat Sunil 
Dutt’s route to political star¬ 
dom has also been drawn 
out. 


SWAMI’S 

COMEBACK? 

T he once high-profile 
Swami Dhirendra 


Brahmachari after a long 
spell of silence, hit the lime¬ 
light recently when he called 
on Prime* Minister Kajiv Gan¬ 
dhi with a band of yoga 
students. His complaint: 
yoga IS not getting the atten¬ 
tion it should. The Prime 
Minister who was meeting 
the yogi after two years re¬ 
portedly remarked: “If you 
spread yoga like this, then 
what will Saroj’s (Saroj Khar- 
pade, minister of state for 
health) ministry do. “ 
Brahmachari appears to have 
‘forgiven’ the PM for busting 
his gun-manufacturing rack- 





KHANNA’S 

CHOICE 

F omier super Star Rajesh 
Khanna’s hobnobbing 
with political heavyweights in 
the ruling party, including the 
Pnme Minister, does not 
seem to have earned him a 
reprieve from the income-tax 
authorities. Even as Khanna 
was telling newsmen in Delhi 
that he had a ‘nice’ meeting 
with the PM and that his 



Dhlrandra Brahmachari 


Rajaah Khanna 

future plan of action would be 
chalked out in consultation 
with West Bengal PCC(I) 
chief Priya Ranjan Das Mun- 
shi, the incomtiiitaY bosses 
named him as one among the 
top tax defaulters in the film 
industry.Has the income-tax 
defaulter's list anything to do 
with Khanna's hurry to join 
the ruling party? Or is it 
because he realised that he 
would not be able to shine 
much longer on the silver 
screen? 
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Amoi^al 

scooter chcrfces tock^, 
notfiing even 
comes dose. 


LMLVespa ISONV. 

it is a superb example of what world- 
class know-how and modem production 
facilities can produce To iDeet the needs 
of the value-conscious Indian user in 
everyway Power Safety Durability 
And dependability 

The runaway success thaf s 
setting a new standardi 

Take a dose look 
Today, there s no other scooter 
that s more scientifically styled for better 
nding comfort and stability 

Or to develop the thrust of a full 8 
bhp at only 5,500 rpm - with no engine 
strain 

Or, to offer shaft driven positive 
transmission^ eliminating chains, belts and 
recurring maintenance problems 
Or. to incorporate a host of other 
features for better braking efficiency, 
safety and durability 

Discover die NVfeeDng todayl 

If you’re in the line for a LML Vespa 
scooter, visit our nearest showroom 
today 

See the LML Vespa 150 NV Feel its 
distinct difference 

Compare its outstanding features 
You’ll agree, among all scooter 
choices, the beats all others 
in every detail > 



Day after day, thousands of 
scooter buyers are discovering 
a world of difference in the NvT 
In technology. Features. And value. 



And now, in our traM>n of meetins 
specific customer needs, the NV comes in a 
3‘gearmodel too - the NV3’TRIDENV 





tP Vespa(^rCompc)nyLirnilea AjointverduiedlaLohaltochinesUrnItedandIVioonot 
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COVER STORY 42 

A PLAYER AND A 
GENTLEMAN 

Iniran KIlu) is in(iisput.il>lv ilit' 
subrontiiu^nt’s nu)si vt*lebiaU*(l 
sex svmbol. but be is ulsc^ ,\ 
eni'K<*ter .iiul u eeritleniiin 1 'be 
tull and handsome Palb.in l.ilks to 
SrNOA't about bis lite. bis l aieer, 
his aspiriitions and bis women. 
Also, M ,A K Pataudi writes 
about bis inipres^ionsot one ot ibe 
Jennie's jL^realest all-i ounders. 


I INTERVIEW 53 

^‘LAWS ARE MADE BY 
THE PERMANENT 
POLITICIANS—THE CIVIL 
SERVANTS'’ 

Nam Pfilkbivala, eminent law^yer 
and resid('iit lurist ot tlie bouse 
I ot'! ala. entieises t be I fnion 
I lludj^et, arpiiiiiK that it stnaeks of 
* bureaiu'iats' i t‘veni’<*" 


NEWSWATCH 14 

SOWING THE SEEDS OF 
CONFLICT 

T'be Miiv Sen<i is emerj.iuiK as the 
sole r(‘i)iesenlalive ot Hindus m 
MabaraslUi.i Reeentlv, the 
capture ot Ibt* Hap Malai^: Hill 
neai Homb.iv bv Sena ai tivists 
has led to a lot ot resentment 
amoHK Muslims. 


SUNDAY SPECIAL 23 

REMEMBERING THE 
JANATA, TEN YEARS 
AFTER 



Karnataka chiet minister and 
Janata Party leader Kaniaknshna 
Ile^de reminisces about th^ rise 
of the Janata Party, the infighting 
and the fall of the Moraqi Desai 
government. Plus, voices of the 
Janata. 




1 W ill the t w o supe! "-t.ii s in the 
i C on.Lii(‘ss(l) K.ijesh Khanna and 
f Amit.ibli ILk Iu ban ^et along.-* 


I rOCUL>30 

I A MARCH FOR SURVIVAL 

I Desjiite |)tonuses that the Indira 
I < landhi i anal would maka- llu' 

, <les(Ml bloom, diouglit and famine 
! aie still .1 MM iimny Itsiiiiie in 
I Kaiaslh:in 


SUNDAY CPDRfS 56 

MESS ON THE TABLE 

While India ptu'loi nu*<l j^ooily at 
the Msentlv com lutled d^tll VVorid 
r.il)ie 'Tennis L iiampionships in 
New Dellii. its oi gamsation left 
miK h to be desired. 
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OPINION 


vinced. It seems impossible 
because we, in India, have 
leaml to live v^th our kind of 
telephone system (except 
Mr Sethi, of course). But 
nevertheless we are keeping 
our finders crossed and wait 
i to witness the telecom- 
i munications revolution. 

I K» ChMmnand Humaft 
I Bangalora, Karnataka 


RESOLVING 
GORDIAN KNOTS 

T he cover story (An end 
to (!}e telephone tangle, 
1-7 March) made interest- 
inj^ reading? for the statistical- 
ly-minded but does not re- 
flei't wt‘ll on the quality of the 
research that has j^one into 
the story. 1'he Sarin Com- 
mitte<* had also recom¬ 
mended the bifurcation of the 
Post and Telegraphs into the 
1)01 (department of tele¬ 
communications) and the 
DOT (department of posts). 
I'hough the recommendation 
was finally acted upon, tht' 
idea was mooted and shelved 
in the late 60s and early 70s 
due to pressure from labour 
unions. The statement, 
“Years ol benign neglect has 
finally galvanised telecom 
personnel”, is deceptive. 
Activity especially in the 
M'fNL (Mahanagar 'fele- 
phone Nigam Ltd), is only a 
pretence with no concrete 
steps being taken to improve 
the technical inlrastnicture 
Electronic exchanges may be 
commissioned but the num¬ 
ber of wrong numbers and 
cross connections chalked up 
is still the same. D.K. San- 
gal. secretary, DO'i\ has 
said that “improper technolo¬ 
gy, import of equipment from 
too many countries, etc” has 
resulted in tht* ‘tangle’. Mr 
Sangal held important posi¬ 
tions in the department. Why 
IS it that he has been able to 
spot the lacunae in the set-up 
only now? 

Aditya San, Calcutta, 

West Bengal 

■ Will there really be an end 
to the telephone tangle? 

Even after reading the ex- 
fiaustive story I wasn't con- 


I ■ Your cover story was 
I rntjst revealing. I would like 
; to add that there are many 
I who are not above making 
j vS'ri) calls tlirough instru- 
I ments not theirs —with the 
I help of telephones staff, who 
j get their ‘cuts’ in return, 
i Rcvently, I found myself bil¬ 
led for .S050 calls on my 
non-STD instrument. That 
makes it about 50 local daily 
calls continually for 60 days, 
a feat, if accomplished in 
India, would qualify for the 
I (jumness Book of World Re¬ 
cords. 

K, P. Bahadur^ Lucknow, 

Uttar Pradesh 

■ It is sad but true that 
Bangalore is afflicted with an 
inefficient telephone system. 

j While mobile phone kits (in 
I cars) are being merrily intro- 
: duced, nothing tangible has 
i been done to improve the 
existing set-up within a vi- 
; able framework. 

5. Rameah, Tiruehy, 

I Tamil Nadu 
I 

■ On one occasion tlie tele¬ 
phone in my father’s cham¬ 
ber lay dead for several 
months. 'The number was 
later changed. I found, on 

I enquiry, however, that the 
I officer concerned thought 
I the line had been discon¬ 
nected because of “criminal 
grounds”. After the line was 
restored, bills did not turn 
up. We found that the new 
number had originally be¬ 
longed to another subscri¬ 
ber—who was paying the 
bills. 'Phe telephone author¬ 
ities had forgotten to inform 
him of the change in his 
number. More than a revolu¬ 
tion in the telephone system, 
what is needed is a revolu¬ 
tion in the outkxik of those 
managing the system. 

PrdMad&utah, Calcutta, 

West Bengal 


B Your cover Story was an 
eye-opener. While it is 
heartening to note that the 
department of telecom¬ 
munications is going in for 
technical advancement in a 
big way, corruption in the 
lower cadres is still rampant, 
'fhe sorry state of affairs can 
be gauged by the fact that 
many of our national dailies 
publish the complamts of 
telephone owners regularly. 

1 have seen linesmen and 
operators linking outstation 
lines within minutes—against 
petty bribes. A frank survey 
of small private organisations 
vrill reveal such fraudulent 
practices. 

B, Canaan, Jamahedpur, Bihar 


AN ARROGANT 
PM 

O nce again it has been 
proved that the PM is 
vulnerable to sycophants. 

His overall performance is 
not satislaclory. The manner 
in which the Prime Minister 
humiliated the foreign 
secretary, A. P. Venkates- 
waran, was unprecedented. 
By degrading the foreign 
secretary in public, especial¬ 
ly in the presence of the 
world press, the Pnme 
Minister exposed his own 
immaturity and autocratic de¬ 
meanour . Mr Venkateswar- 
aii deserves to be com¬ 
mended for submitting his 
resignation. 

BIJoy Kumar Dutta, 

Mpalguri ,West Bengal 

j ■ Rajiv Gandhi has been 
I rightly cautioned against his 
! style of functioning. Arrogant 
j he IS and dictatorial he is 



likely to be. The way in 
which A.P. Venkateswaran, 
one of our efficient secretar¬ 
ies, was ousted only leads to 
the conclusion that our Prime 
Minister acts without think¬ 
ing. No doubt, Mr Venkates¬ 
waran committed a mistake 
by announcing the PM’s 
programme but Rajiv Gandhi 
should not have behaved so 
arrogantly and impetuously. 
Indira Gandhi was a person 
of definite likes and dislikes 
but she had a courteous man¬ 
ner of dealing with her ene¬ 
mies. 

; Praahant ChaturvadI, 

I /Madras Jamil Nadu 


RELIGION IN 
POLITICS 

T he cover story, Enter 
the Priests (22-28 Febru¬ 
ary), was informative. Surjit 
Singh Bamala did the right 
thing by not bowing to the 
‘diktats’ of the priests. It is 
good to hear that he has got 
widespread support from his 
own community. The major¬ 
ity of Sikhs have shown that 
terrorism has no place in a 
democracy. One only hopes 
that the support given to 
Bamala’s bold stand in Pun¬ 
jab will continue. 

V. N. Narayanaawamy, 

Madraa, Tamil Nadu 

B The recent happenings in 
Punjab show that extremists 
have gained an upper hand 
and the priests are merely 
acting on their instructions. 

In fact, they have become 
their stooges. By his deft 
handling of the situation, 
Bamala has been able to 
defuse the crisis to a large 
extent. One wonders how 
long he will survive the 
onslaught launched by the 
exti emists and his political 
detractors. The Centre 
should not watch the events 
in Punjab like a mute specta¬ 
tor. The Punjab Accord has 
failed in bringing peace in the 
strife-tom state. It is time to 
take some harsh measures, 
though they may be unpopu¬ 
lar, to bring about normalcy. 

Sadia R. Curajap Bokaro, 

Bihar 
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Sur)lt Singh Barnata 

■ The fact that the five head 
priests of the Golden Temple 
could issue orders and show- 
cause notices to a democrati¬ 
cally-elected chief minister 
just because he is a Sikh 
reveals the truth that tradi¬ 
tionally Sikh politicians have 
identified themselves with 
the party belon^ng to their 
own religion, which in turn, 

IS controlled by the priests. 
Why don't the politicians aDy 
themselves with a national 
secular party so that they can 
stand on a broader platform 
and defy unjust practices? 

K. S. Ramathf Madurai^ 

Tamil Nadu 


A UNIVERSITY 
DESTROYED 

Y our correspondent has 
done well to expose the 
improprieties and corrupt 
practices adopted by the au¬ 
thorities of the Orissa Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and 
Technolo^p^ (OUA'D. (A 
muddied image, 11—17 
Januar>0. However, it is only 
matters of the past that have 
been probed. What about the 
present? 

5H MaHhar Mohanty, 
Bhubmnatwarp Orisaa 

■ The high-handedness of 
the former vice-chancellor 
has destroyed the university. 
Indeed, much remains to be 
investigated—not merely by 
the state government, but by 
the government of India. 
Ntofi/aff Kumar Mahapatm, 
Bhubanaawar, Oriasa 


■ As a former student of 
OUAT, I was glad to read 
liie investigative report done 
on the university. I have 
witnessed cases of ‘favourit¬ 
ism’ in the matter of appoint¬ 
ments dunng Dr B. Mishra’s 
vice-chancellorsliip. 

Mimanau Kumar Acharya, 
Udayagirip Orisaa 


FINAL DESTINY 

K kushwant Singh, whose 
clarity of tliought has 
always charmed me, 
remarks (AUarm Iqbal, 
Gossip Sweet and Sour, 

15—21 February); 

“millions ol admirers of Iqbal 
would like to know what his 
stand was on the subject of 
separatism”. Let me throw 
some light on Iqbal’s views. 
Presiding over the Muslim 
League session at Allahabad, 
111 1930, Dr Iqbal declared 
that Muslims being a diffe¬ 
rent pation, Muslim India in 
the north-west of the coun¬ 
try must be lecognised as 
the final destiny of the com 
munity. He elucidated his 
views in an article in The 
Coinmde (Allahabad) on 19 
December, 1942, thus: “1 
would like to see Punjab, 
NWFP, Sind and Baluchistan 
amalgamated into a single 
state: a self-government 
within the British govern¬ 
ment or without. ” He wrote 
tojinnah, on 21 June. 1937, 
“The new Constitution ((jov- 
eniment of India Act, 1935) 


is devised only to placate the 
Hindus” and advised Jmnah 
that “in thCvSe circum.stances, 
it IS obvious that llie only 
w«iy to peai'eful ItKiia is a 
redistribution of the countr\^ 
on the lines of racial, reli 
gious and linguistic affini¬ 
ties”. lint It tailed to con¬ 
vince Jiiiiiah of the reaso 
nahleness ol a separate stale 
for the Muslims. 

JaMZakariahp 
Ambur , Rajasthan 


WHATS IN A 
GAME? 

hobha De should not 
have taken upon herself 
to justify Gavaskar's decision 
not to play at the Kden 
Gardens {Gavaskar Ko Gus~ 
sa Kyon Aata Ham, 22— 28 
February). By her own 
admission, she understands 
no cricket and therefore 
whatever she has written is 
bavsed upon mere hearsay. It 
will not be wrong to say that 
it i& not the crowds who need 
C'lavaskar, but he who needs 
them. All said and done, 
critics will criticise and 
admirers will praise, hut it is 
definite that Sunil Gavaskar 
lacks the sportsman spirit. 
PradIpNair, CaleuHa, 

West Benieal 

■ Test cricket these days, 
rightly or wrongly, ket^ps 
thousands of people in sus¬ 
pense for months even Ix*- 
fore the matches actually 


take place. There is the Iren- | 
zy of acquiring a ticket, and j 

many a manday is lost as a 
game progresses. Test 
cncket, therefore, contrary 
to what Shobha De f<*els. is 
not just a game and those 
who play it must nse alx)ve 
whims. However great a 
player Sunil Cbivaskar might 
he. he had no business to 
ruin the game lor 70.009 
t'agt‘r sj)(*ctators, I incler the | 





cilcumsiances. one should 
feel happy that “orangi' 
peels” were the only things 
thrown. 

N. Pnmanickp Calcuttap 
West Bengal 


NOT TRUE 

I t is not tnic that IIk* de¬ 
mand for equipment worth 
Rs 50 lakhs is pending with 
the director, CBl (Eye of the 
Needle, IJ 17January). A 
proposal regarding the aug¬ 
mentation of sUiff and equip* 
ment with a view to upgrad¬ 
ing the existing facilities in 
the ruircotics section of the 
chemistry division/CFSL/ 
CBI, New 1 )elhi, is pending 
with the Narcotics Control 
Bureau, department of re¬ 
venue, ministry of finance. 
Also, the section receives 
about 3.{Xl0 cast‘s per annum 
and not 200 cases as has 
been reported. 

M, Bhiaham Palp information 
ofKearpCBIpHawtkM 
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CA 


From the 
VIP Family comes 
yet another set of 
distinguished 
personalities. 

Names to reckon with. 


Received Knighthood as predicted. 

An exclusive breed. Cavalier has a 
special polymer shell, ultra-strong 
frames and hinges. Designed with a 
perfect snap-shut locking system. The 
plush inner lining and dashing portfolio 
is uniquely Cavalier. The gallant one. 





By recent 
appointment, 
Veiy Important 
Adventurer 

LANCER 

When 

=» pursuing 
professional 
excellence. 
Lancer is the ideal partner. 
Highly suited to meet the 
tough demands of enterprise, with 
a roomy and practical portfolio to 
supplement the adequate space 
arrangement inside. Trigger-action 
locks. Easy-grip handles with an 
exclusive steel casing. Success, 
Lancer's sure partner. 


Show Stealer 


^aSI 




The sky's the limit for this VIPl 
There's nothing to stop Starline from 
^ reaching the top. 

Smooth contours 
and a convenient 
portfolio gear 
Starline to be a 
winner. The multi¬ 
lever locking system 
confirms this. 


pJ Royal 
H Bloodline 

V-^^Born magnificent, young 
Majestic is every inch the 
new generation VIP. 
Examine the Irriposing style: 
high-impact polymer shell with 
reinforced chrome-plated 
fittings. Absolutely safe with a 
multi-lever locking system. And the 
Majestic portfolio lives up to its 
name. Spacious arid elegant. It's 
no wonder to see Majestic being 
handled with quief dignity! y 
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A VIP makes all the difference JSSS, 
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IVI.J.AKBARI 


Fora CHANGE... 


I hold the world record for getting? election 
predictions wrong, so the last thing I should 
be doing is trying it yet again. But since 
learning from mistakes is against the ethos of 
hacks...Actually, the last time I got it right 
was in 1977, being one of the very few to do .so. 
But apparently I used up a decade’s store of lin k in 
getting 1977 right, and have been consistently 
wrong since. In self-defence I may be allowed a 
plea: it isn’t that" difficult to get it wrong. After all. 
what is normally the difference between winnei and 
loser in terms of votes? In Bengal and Kerala on the 
23rd of March, it is not going to be more than two 
or three percentage points. 

In the just-concluded Mizoram elections, Lalden- 
ga’s Mizo National Front swept the polls with 2G 
seats out of 40, against a dozen odd for the 
Congress. But what was the difference in tenns of 
the votes polled: one per cent. Just one vote in a 
hundred made this enormous difference. 

When the margins are narrow, as they generally 
are, one’s individual political bias tends to bend one 
towards the more comforting view. Part al the 
reason for getting 1977 right was clearly that 1 
wanted the Janata to win, I wanted those who had 
taken shelter during the Emergency to be punished 
by electoral defeat. And in 1980, despite the stark 
and extremely visible evidence of two non- 
Congress governments in a shamblej>, tli^ fear of 
retuni of the architects of the Enierge^icy made no 
hope against hope that s(;me(>ne, anyone other than 
the Congress would retuni. ‘ 

It was the Emergency, really, winch created 
what might be called hard positions for and against 
the Congress. Before that the media here behaved 
exactly as the media do m every other free 
country—treat every government decision on 
merit. Ronald Reagan or Francois Mitterrand or 
Margaret Thatcher get praise when they deserve, 
and the stick when they mess up: which is precisely 
as it should be. 

I t is not accidental at all that those journalists who 
rationalised and justified every decision ol Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, from the Emergency to Operation 
Biuestar, are the ones who, day after day, on both 
the news page and the editorial page, cannot find a 
single thing right with the Rajiv Gandhi administra¬ 
tion. A very senior editor, for instance, told the 
BBC television one programme on Indian media 
that it was anti-national to criticise Mrs Gandhi—an 
absolutely amazing position to take. He still edits 
the same newspaper, but now cannot find anything ■ 
right with the new regime. 

The truth about a normal situation is that one's 
reactions are ambivalent, and depend on the nature 
of a particular decision. For instance, I consider the 
return of Farooq Abdullah to the chief ministership ' 
in kashmir a major achievement of Rajiv Gandhi, ■ 
and their current joint fight against the Muslim 
fiindamentalists (drained—and how preposterously 
appropriate, given the fact that this is what they do 
if history gives them ah opportunity to come to 
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power—in the while ol coffins) in the Valley and 
against Huidu coinmunaiisin in Jammu is an impor¬ 
tant and creative chapter in oui modern history. 
But that does not necessarily mean that one has to 
find evervthing right with Rajiv (iandhi's nuinage- 
nient of Bihar and Onssa, for instance. 'ITie 
sadness ol the neglect and apathy and sheer 
misrule in Bihar shakes me each time 1 think about 
it. And 1 have long stopped wondering how and why 
a cluef minister like Janaki Ballahh Falnaik can be 
tolerated. But there it is. 'fhe two flourish with the 
support of Rajiv (ianclhi when all the Pnine Minister 
has to do IS wav(.‘ a little finger and the Iwal 
Congiess parlies will swallow their own chief 
ministers with a glee and a relish which even the 
Opposition might never be able to match. I would 
never vote for these two if I were in a polling booth 
in Biliar or Orissa. 

Mow would I vote on 23 March? The least 
prolilem would be in making the choice in Jammu 
anti Kashmir. I would happily vote for Farcxjq and 
Rajiv, and I hope their alliance routs the BJP in 
Jammu and smashes the dangerous idioc'y called the 
Muslim United Front, with their Ku Klux Klan 
robes in Kashmir. As kir Kerala: neither front 
particularly enthuses me. Mr Karunakaran is far 
from l>eing the world’s greatest statesman and his 
allies are petty while E.M.S. Namboodinpad has 
successfully soiled the reputation of his party by his 
hardly disguised appeal to majority cominunalisrn. 
But iiengal... 

What do you do in a state governed by the best 
chief minister in the country but ruled by a party 
w^hich has deteriorated to an abysmal level? It is 
only Jyoti Basu’s individual qualities whicli keep the 
Left Front where it is. Without him in charge, the 
CPM in particular would be easily visible as the 
bully boys so many of them have become. As for 
th(* Left f ront partners, the less said about therp 
the better. Inefficiency is only the mildest charge 
one can make against them. We have had them all 
for ten years--ten long years in which power has 
atrophied ability. Perhaps, the answer is to have 
Jyoti Basu as the chief minister of an all-party 
government. Fancies aside, what ont* can sense is 
that the grand old man is ccmsciously doing his last 
great service to the party he loves and which he 
had built up into such a force in Bengal. I do not 
think Jyoti Basu wants to remain chief minister 
.much longer, if he gets the CPM a majority he 
would immediately grtKim a successor and leave 
the future to the young. Jyoti Basu is not a man who 
is hungry for power. And one cannot help but 
wonder what precisely the CPM would be like 
without jyoti Basu in charge. Would the police . 
commissioner of Calcutta have to make a daily 
obeisance at the party headquarters, to check who 
should be picked up that day? 

Well, then: who, in my opinion will wjn and who 
will bse? I think I am going to take the easy way 
out and for a change, keep my mouth shut. After 
all, T would be wrong, wouldn't I? 








Wvy e want to keep the President above politics. | 
Raiiv Ganohi, l*nme Munster 

ff i^jiv (iandhi is power drunk. 

Kalpna IH Rai. Congressd) leader 

I Its a whitewash. 

jA(«jn Singh Aroka, Akab leader, on the Justice 
Ranfianath Mtsra Commission report 


IJ want to develop. 1 don't want to be a regional 
6gure. 

FAKfK)Q Abdullah, Kashmir chief minister 


II he pubhc sector is a holy row that produces 
neither milk nor calves. 

Vasant Sathe, Union energy minister 




11 always like to generate a little suspense. 
Sunil Gavaskar, cncketer 


li^inety per cent of the people in the(film) 
business are rogues. 

Ismail Merchant, fUmmaker 


V/Vv omen are always practical. 
Germaine Greer, feminist and writer 


Uwanttol'ive up to the yeafr 1997 I want to 
go and see Hong Kong then. 

Deng XiAupiNO, Chinese leader 


11 am prepared to bum my fingers in the process 
of cleaning up the public sector* 

K.K. Tewari, Union minister of state for public 
enterprises 


I Ij here is no peaceful bomb. 

I Abdel Qader Khan, Pakistani nudear sdentist 

^he fast bowlers are always £ast,everywhere* 
They lead a fast life too. 

Wasim Akram, Pakistani cricketer 


Serial writing is like fast food Youhavetobe 
precise and quick. 

Amit Kiianna» scnjpt writer 
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11 have lost my voice. 

Ronald Reagan, US President, while ducking 
newsmen's questions 
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GUEST 


KULDIP NAYAR 


Why is Dr Khan lying? 


M ountview is the name of Dr Abdel Qadei 
Khan’s residence outside Islamabad. As 
chairman of Pakistan's Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, Dr Khan and his house are much prott'cled 
as are Pakistan’s nuclear installations in Kabjila, 
where the bomb has been manufactured. 1 here 
are not only guards but dogs and hidden cameras 
ail over Dr Khan’s residence as well as in Kaliuta 
to ensure that no outsider intrudes into the two 
places. 

1 was the first toreign journalist he had evt i 
met Naturally, I was touched when he said that 
he had read my articles in the Pakistan nevvs|)aij- 
ers. What hv told rne is histoi y now the sior\ 1 
wrote on the basi*^ ol inv talks with him, when' 
he said: “Pakistan has the bomb.” Pjiit. 1 must 
clarify. Dr Abdel leader Khan, father ot tlu* 
Islamic bfiinb did not actually say that his onintrv 
had the bomb, but what he told me should be 
proof enough of the tact. 

'Pile story did come as a disclosure. Pul. I am 
surprised because in 1981 Dr Khan in an 
interview to the Nawa-j i\)iql, an Hrdu d<ulv 
from Pakistan, had said that the theoretical 
exercise of making the bomb had been maslen'd 
bv Pakistan. It was expected from a band of 
scientists led by such a capal)le iwan Jike Di 
Khan, who helped translate tlu'oretical exercise 
into a reality. 

1 was disappointed when I learnt thni I )r Khan 
told the h'lnuiicuil London, on phom^ that 

he met me only for two and a half minLiU‘s. 'fhat 
was not Mie truth. 'Fhe daily checked tht^ 
veracity of the statement and found that tiu- 
meeting had lasted for more than an houi 
It is apparent that Dr Khan is under jjressure. 
I'his is clear from the two divergent statements 
he made within 48 hours of the publication <4 the 
story'. 77}e Observer, London, which had b>ought 
the story from me and which had circulated it to 
its clients a few^ days earlier, received a denial 
from Dr Khan, who had obviously seen the 
story, saying that the observations attributed to 
him were out of context. The Observer asked 
me if 1 wanted to give a rejoinder but I have 
preferred to keep quiet 

O ne question that has been asked of me often 
is, why I took nearly five weeks in pub¬ 
lishing the interview. My usual practice has been 
to write on Pakistan only after returning to India, 
the transmission of messages from there is not 
dependable, nor is there press freedom to an 
extent that anything can be sent from Pakistan 
without mutilations. I reached Delhi on the 
evening of 5 January, 1987. After clearing my 
copy—interviews with Benazir Bhutto, Wall 
Khan and situation reports and articles—-I 
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stalled ti) finalise Dr Khan’s interview which 1 
had hniiiediv written in Islamabcid on the 
evc'ning ot L!S Jannarv. the day ol the meeting. 1 
wanted to fiavt' a wide audience. Naturally, I 
dr sued to gi*l maximum mileage out of the 
sloi y vSim e 1 know Shvam Hhatia, the Common¬ 
wealth con espondriit of I'he Observer, London, 

I conla('ti‘d him. lie wanted to see the interview 
betoie Ills bosses in l.ontlon could say yes. This 
inaga/ine, (Si Nowiloo, was keen to publish it 
but It wanted the copv at least 14 days betore the 
dati^ ol publualion. 

1 g^ivr up llu‘ ulea of publishing the intervaew 
in Si NMX'i Lilt belore The Observer voiM tie 
lip with (*tht‘r papers, it was 22 February. The 
papei sciiediileiJ the interview foi publication on 
dS Februaiv. the dati* winch I did not agree to 
ri\'idilv beiansi' the last day of February was 
budget (lav in India and if the interview w'as 
published on Ih.il date it w'oiild mean less 
publicity lor the intiTview. 

I do not think that an eaiiiiu publication of the 
inlt'i view would have made much of a difference. 

In fact, on liindsighl, I tc'el if the interview 
appeai(‘(l in the papers on January, il would 
liavt‘ l)een a disaster ht'cause at that time the 

I I oops ot both countries were facing each other 
on the bonf(‘i. i'he news of the bomb would 
have brought a 1(4 ol pressure on Kajiv Ciandhi, 
who might have done something irretrievable. 

Also, a lot ol dust has !)een raised over the 
word ‘inter\’R‘w' 1 )r Khan lias preferred to call it 
“an actual conversation though Mushahid Hus¬ 
sain, the outgoing edilor ol The Muslim who was 
preseiu at the metding, supjiorted me in his 
editorial by using the word inttTview’. How 
does the word I'onvt'i sation reduce the value of 
what l)r Khan had said.'' Not even once, during 
llu' 7(krninule lonversation did he say that he 
was talking off lh(‘ recijirl, He knew why 1 was ^ 
meeting him. And it is significant thai when 1 t(jld 
him that I would like to add something about liis 
background and his family while writing mv copy 
about the meeting, he handed me a special issue 
of Hunviit, an Urdu magazine of the Dawn 
group, iiie magazine had a long piece on the 
scientist’s personal life and that ot his family. 

I could imagine the impact of the story when it 
appeared but I never imagined that l)r Khan 
w'ould go back on what he had said and that he 
would hit his friend, Mushahid Hussain below the 
belt. Mushahid Hussain, as far as my information 
goes, has been confined to his house with the 
CID guarding him all the time. His passpc/rt has 
been impounded and his wile, liushka, is as 
harassed as Mushahid Hussain is, iiiree cheers 
for press freedom in Pakistan—and its foreign 
office which wants to make an example out of 
Mushahid Hussain, ig 
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24 hours nonstop? _ 

The XTneyer gives up! 
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Strap up your helmet for safety! 


Meet another winner from 
the TVS-Suzuki connection. 

XT Ensincered like no other moped 
m the world To ensure trouble-free 
service Mile after mile Vear after 
year Heavy loads'^ Climbing slopes'? 
Bad roads'? The XT enjoys tackling 
problems like these Without ever 
complaining Because only XT is 
equipped with 7 special low- 
maintenance features 


• Heavy-duty engine- 
incorporating latest Japanese 
technology 

• Special aluminium cylinder with 
cast iron liner 

• Redesigned crankshaft assembly 

• Reed-valve induction system 

• Rubber cush drive-for the first 
time in a moped 

• Special chain cover 

• High-efficiency braking system 


W/fA? a// these innovations, 

It’s no wonder that XT can offer 
yo(/ a unique 19-month warranty. 


Ens^neered to take punishment 
without compiaint 

tvsXT 


Sundaram-Cte^lon LMted 










bviNG IN A aVIUSED SOaETY 


N O civilised society has fully suc¬ 
ceeded in eradicating; violence. The 
best it can do is to evolve rules of 
civilised conduct which ensure that its 
law-keeping^ forces remain impartial; 
where violence erupts they put it down 
with a mailed fist, apprehend malefac¬ 
tors and punish them. Civilised societies 
also have a hallowed tradition that if the 
law and order machinery breaks down 
those in charge relinquish their posts 
and those named as instigators lake 
their accusers to court on charges of 
criminal libel. In civilised societies the 
administration takes the initiative in 
setting up non-official commissions of 
enquiry which go into the causes of the 
breakdown ol law and order and draw 
guidelines for the administration to fol¬ 
low in onler to avoid its recurrence. 

If the sort ol thing that happened in 
Delhi, Kanpur, Bokaro and other cities 
pf northern India on the 1st and 2nd ol 
November, 1984 had happened in a 
civilised society, the home ministei and 
tile home secretary wijuld have im¬ 
mediately tendered their resignations, 
th(‘ Governor and the cornmissionei ol 
police would have been removed from 
otfice and on its own initiative the 
government would have instituted a 
high-powered commission of enquiry in 
whose findings the people would have 
faith. It IS worth reminding ourselves 
that in the first 48 hours of the month of 
Novcrnhet, 1984 between 2,000 and 
5,000 innocent people were murdered, 
their homes and business premises 
looted and set on fire, their women 
raped and abducted. 

What follow^ed suniasses belief. Far 
from resigning or being told to do so, the 
home minister became number two in 
the cabinet, the home secretary ^^as 
made Lieutenant Governor of Delhi, two 
Members of Parliament whose names 
had, amongst thost^ of others, been 
named by non-official commissions of 
enquiry became ministers of the govern¬ 
ment. It took the government a year to 
reluctantly agiee and yield to the public 
demand to set up a one-man commission 
of enquiry. It did not do so to clear its 
conscience of collective guilt of a horren¬ 
dous crime against humanity but as a 
part of a deal with a political party. 

I have written enough against the 
findings of tlie Misra Commission. 1 liold 
it in utter contempt for what it has done 
to smear the name of India. The press— 
and I hope all fair-minded citizens of the 
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A scene of the 1984 Delhi riots 

country - will condemn it as ill- 
conducted, inaclequale and unlaii More 
important than our ignoring the plead¬ 
ings ol innocence and belated alibis 
presented by important politician'- impli¬ 
cated in this diabolical pogrom, wv have 
to find answers to give to peopk' who 
ask. “What kind ol justite do vou exjx'ct 
from an administr.ition wliicli lar from 
punishing murderers, assassins and rap 
ists has done its best to swe(q) the dirt 
under the carpet ot a commission ol 
enquiry which in its turn recommends 
two other commissions o( iMUjUirv.''” 

I have said before and will sav itagaiir 
crimes unpunished breed criminals; this 
is the sort of behaviour which gives lillip 
to terrorism. 


ONLY HARYANVI 

S ome anecdotes can only be told in 
dialect: when translated they lose 
much of their flavour. However this one 
sent by Subash Tuteja of Fatehabad 
(Haryana) deserves to be told in both 
English and the Haryanvi dialect. 

A gentleman boarded a train. In the 
compartment he iound a Haryanvi 
peasant with his family. Very politely he 
addressed his fellow-passenger: 

“Chaudhry Sahib, where arc you 
going?” 

"Can’t you see? 1 am going by train 
(Deekhay nahi? gaadi meinjaoon hoon ) 


I'he gentleman tried to make his 
f|uestion simpler for the Jat. 

“Chaudhry Sahib, where is this train 
going to.''” 

“Fool! the train will go where the 
engine takes it t(j; it is not driven by 
bullocks! [Htr^viikoal! Gnadi vahaan 
hill Mil, jabaan injun lay jaa\al. Hailan 
scytcc to yoo amihii nahin),'* 
“Chaudhry Sahib, you are quite right. 
You are going by tram, the train will go 
where its engine lakes it to, but tell me 
where is the engine taking it to?” 

'fhe Chaudhry vSahih replied angrily: 
“You must be crazy! Engines do not 
travel bv road. It will go as far as the rail 
lines take it. iHhoi Paa^al: Injun i^adak 
pai nahin vhaalat sat: ihaan tak Jainai 
challam gee, injuwhc jaavaiga)'' 

I'he gentleman patiently pursued his 
enquiry. “Chaudhry Sahib, you are right 
about going by train; the train going 
where the engine takes it and the engine 
w'ill go where the rail lines take it to. Hut 
just tell me where the rail lines take it 
to?” 

The Jat snapped back, “The more 
educated, the bigger the ass! 'fhe rail 
lines are stuck deep into the earth and 
slay where they are: anyone who does 
not know this simple thing is not fit to sit 
in a railway train (Aur padbeydikhey 
niray gadhey! rail kee lain aarey jam- 
meen kain gaarb rakhet saL Ytnw aray 
kei aray rabengi, kahin nahin jaati: too 
gaddi mam savaaree kaarnai kabil nahin 
hey!)" ;|3 










SPECIAL REPORT 


The LETTER BOMB 


I he contents of a letter from the President to the Prime Minister, which made its way to 
the media, could well bring about a constitutional crisis 


A two-pij^c !c*ttt?r written by 
the I^re-sident of India, Giani 
Zail and addressed to 

"My Dear Kajiv" appears 
on t he front pa^e of a news- 
pai)er and nobody seems to know who 
leaked it out. In normal circumstances, 
this could have been the ideal plot for a 
political whodunit a In Jeffrey Archer, 
[k\{, witli a sulkini> (iiani itchinji^ to 
trij^^'er a constitutional battle in the last 
three months ot his tenure, and a 
patently neiwous Priim^ Minister mes¬ 
sing.' up his own defence with ovtn* 
reaction, the circumstances can hardly 
be iMlled normal. As the batlle lines 
between the (Jiani and Rajiv (iandhi 
started bein^^ drawn in mid-March, with 
increasiiiK clarity, there was an till-round 
()reinonition m Delhi at the end ot Marc h 
of an imminent constitutional crisis. 

The mystery of the leak is likel> to 
remain unsolved. In dn> case, the ques¬ 
tions which havi' been raised since the 
Indinn /-.'.Ypress scooped the President's 
letter to the Prune Minister are much 
more sij.jniru'ant than the question; who 
leaked the letter? The authenticity of the 
letter has not been questioned IhouK'h it 
is not without significance that thc‘ 
pel son to brief the press thought it 
prudent to alter the last sentt*nce ol the 
letter PresidiMit Zail Singh concluded 
his letter thus; "As vou have already 
conveyc'd your view to the Parliament, 1 
felt 1 should convey to vou my thoughts 
on the subject. Vou m«iv share these 
with the Parliament so that the full tacts 
are known to tht' people's rtqiresenta- 
tives." This sentence was changed in 
the newspaper vt‘rsion. 'I'he letter had 
not been marked "C()niidenti.il," "Sec¬ 
ret" or "J'op Secret"-- the three classi¬ 
fications which would ha\e madt‘ its 
publication violatne of the Official Sec ¬ 
rets Act. 

The underlying intention of the Pusi- 
dent w'as to contradict the statements 
made by Prime Minister Rajiv (iandhi on 
the floor of [Parliament on 2 and A March, 
in which he had stated that he and his 
council ot ministers had been keeping 
the IVesident informed about tht' affairs 
of state. In his letter ot 9 March, the 
President contradicted the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's point of view and pointed out the 
occasions w'hen he had been kept in the 
i f,dark. Tlie President need not have 

Usta-----... 


written the letter at all. Dnder Article 
8b(2) of the ConstilLition, he lias powers 
to send a message to the Pa’liament, 
which the Lok Sablia speakt'i isobliged to 
place before the House. Tlvmgh it not 
obligatory for the members of Parlia¬ 
ment to be present when a session is 
called to discuss a presidential message, 
a disc'ussion cannot be stopped if powers 
under Article tS6(2) rue invoked by the 
President. As in the case cM the Postal 
Censorship liiil, on this occasion too, 
Prc'sident Zail Singh took rec'ourse to an 
intermediary, extra-constitutional 
method to express his unhappiness. 

'rile letter reached the Prime Minister 
on 10 March. It set otf a train ol events. 
The intentions of the President were 
debated by the ruling partv. An opinion 
t'lnergc'd that tins could be a prt'lude to 
something more sinister. The scenario 
of the Pr esident suddenly drsmrssing the 
govi'i'iimenl of Rajiv (iandhi and sw'ear- 
ing in an interim council of minister's 
headed by a senior Congressman, poss¬ 
ibly Vishwanath Pratap Singh, was also 
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Parifamwnt and insist that a person 
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t'onsidered by a section of the ruling 
party's advisers. The director of the 
intelligence bureau. H.C\ Harari, had a 
long meeting in the Pnme Minister’s 
secretar iat on 10 March. On 11 March, a 
number ol ministers were consulted by 
the Prime Minister. The prominent 
ministers consulted on this issue were 
the home minister, Hula Singh, the 
c(>mmerce minister, P. Shiv Shanker, 
law minister Asoke Sen and human 
resources development minister f^. V 
Narasimha Rao, and ministers of state 
P. Chidambaram ;{;id H. R. Hhardwaj 
were included in the discussions scpar'- 
ately. 'Fhe consultations on this day 
showed the Ih'ime Minisler‘’s choice of 
advisers among his cabinet colleagues. 
Arjun Singh, who had been an important 
adviser on ci'ucial issues in the last two 
years was not among those consulted 
initially; defence minister Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh was the other significant 
exclusion from the panel of top cabinet 
advisers. (Arjun Singh was brought in on 
\2 March, after the newspaper story.) 
'Die advice of the solicitor-general, 
Milon Hanei^ee, was also sought. Some 
prominent pro-Congress(I) lawyers 
were contacted by the law ministry. 
Some believed that the k'tter could have 
leaked out while lawyers outside the 
government were being consulted on 
tile issijf^ 

The President and tlie Prime Minister 
met briefly on 12 March, at Palam 
airport. wJiile seeing off the visiting 
Romanian President, Nikolai Ceausesi u. 
'i'he President boarded the lAF Hoeing 
727 soon afterwards and left for Pune. 

The President was not in the capital 
when the letter was published by the 
Indian Express. He was gracing func¬ 
tions organised by the Marathi daily, 
SaknJ (which is owned by the family of 
the Congress leader Sharad Pawar) and 
the local chamber of commerce in Pune. 
He returned fri>m Pune around eight in 
the evening and immediately went in for 
consultations with his aides. At one 
stage a suggestion emerged that as the 
last sentence of the letter had been 
altered, the President s office should 
wnte to the editor of the Indian Express 
stating that the letter was a forgery. 
However, the predominant view in the 
meeting was that as it had been the 
intention of the President to bring the 




issues before Parliament, the Presi¬ 
dent’s office should not be perturbed 
over its leakage. The meeting in Kash- 
trapati Bhavan lasted till midnight on 
March. Among the persons present in 
the deliberations was an IAS officer from 
Punjab who had served in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan earlier and who happened to be 
in the capital in connection ^^^lh some 
official work that day. It is said that his 
advice was asked in the meeting and it 
was decided not to react to the incident 
as the issues which the President 
wished to raise were in any case being 
debated. If the alterations made from 
the original letter were to be pointed 
out, It was felt, then it would divert 
attention from the basic issue, which tl|e 
President had raised by stating, '‘as you 
are aware, the fac tual position is sf^rne- 
what at variance with what has been 
stated by you”. 

B oth the President and the Prime 
Ministei have plaved one move 
each in the bizarre game. I'he next 
move from the President’s side could be 
to emphasise that Rajiv Gandhi had 
misled the Parliament and insist that a 
person who has misrepresented facts to 
the people’s representatives did not 
enjo^ his pleasure for being the head of 
government. Selection of the Prime 
Minister being the only exclusive power 
which the President can exercise at his 
own discretion, the possibility of a 
President asking the Prime Minister to 
step down and swearing in another 
council of ministers is a possibility which 
the Constitution ot India does provide 
for, though so far fortunately such a 
crisis has not arisen in India’s history. 
There are two precedents which are 
being debated in legal circles, 'fhe first is 
the appointment of Charan Singh as the 
Prime Minister after the resignation of 
Moraiji Desai in 1979. Charan Singh 
never faced Parliament in his six-month 
tenure as the Prime Minister, though at 
the time of his appoinlmenl the then 
President, Neelam Sanjiva Reddy, had 
felt satisfied that he could enjoy the 
requisite support in the Lok vSabha. The 
second precedent was set on the even¬ 
ing of 31 October, 1984, when Rajiv 
Gandhi was sworn in after Indira Cian- 
dhi’s assassination. On 31 October, 
1984, the extent of the exclusn^e power 
enjoyed by the President on the issue of 
the appointment of the Prime Minister 
was demonstrated. Rajiv Gandhi was 
invited by Giani Zail Singh when he met 
him at the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (where Mrs Gandhi's body was 
kept initially) and the Congressvi) party 
in Parliament was oblivious of the fact 
that a Prime Minister had been 


appointed by the Prt‘si(lcm flic Con 
gress(l) parlianicntar\ paitv. in fact, 
was meeting under tht^ le.jder.ship ol 
Prof N.G. Ranga t<^ pass ,i (orulolenct* 
resolution when the s\\{ ainig-in look 
place in the Rashtra|)at! Bhavan. It is 
another matier lliai the Pit-sidenl's 
choice was later ratified by tiu' C'PPfl) 
later, (ham Zail Singh basualh is a 
politician, experience shows that lu* 
is not bolheied by tin* (.ons(‘((uencc of 
his actions. iHis ti‘niire as Puniab chiei 
minisier and latei I^inial) \ W' pu^sidenl 
ha\e cast their shatlows ovei tin* stale 
history in later vears). (ham Zail Singh 
going to the extreme oi dismissing a 
government. llu‘rt*lort‘. is R<i|iv (hin- 
clhi’s nightniai e. 

Chie option befoie the Primt* Minist(‘r 
in this unusual situation could be to m(>vt‘ 
for the President’s impeachment. But 
there is a catch. While tlu‘ ruling partv 
enjoys the requisitt* strength in Parlia¬ 
ment to be able to impeach a Presuk'ni. 
the Constitution has in Iniilt salegiiaids. 
To begin with, the rmlv ground lor the 
President’s impeachment as provided 
under Article 5b (1) (B) is “violation ol 
the Constitution”, 'fhe motion lor me 
peachmenl can be moved in either 
House ol Parliament and a 14-dav notice 
penod IS needed. After the i<n|uisite 
notice period, the House where the 
motion has been moved ( an vol(^ on tht' 
motion and if passed l)y two-thirds ot tlu^ 



One option before the Prime 
Minister couM be to move for the 
President’s impeachmenL But 
there to a cstdi. While the rufaig 
party enjoys the requisite 
strength in Paritament to be able 
to impeach a President, the 
Con^ihilionhasin4Hdlt 
sifegiisrds 


l(rtal membervship of the Hoiist*. it will 
then be rt'terred to the other House of 
Parliament which will then hold an iiives- 
I I Illation (Ml liu‘ President’s conduct and 
! the Pn’sident has the right to appear 
hidore the investigating house and also 
to be presented during the investigation 
through counsel. Thert'fore, if a move l(» 
impeach th<’ President is mooted, the 
niling parly will have to dei'ide in which 
House the Lok Sabha or the Rajya 
j Sal)ha the motion should be mtIotluced 
and wliuh House should investigate the 
matter COnsiclming that the ()j)posi- 
tion’^ Uiepowei in the Rajya Sabha is 
betlei than the present array of stal¬ 
warts in the Lok Sabha, the choice 
beior(‘ the decision-makers will b<^ stiff. 
In cast^ tht' move to impeach is taken up, 

I'resident Zail Singh will have iht' option 
to evpress Ins views befoie Parlia¬ 
ment - th(‘ underlying idea behind his 
writing tlu* letter on 9 Match. 

On 13 December last year, when the 
President had formally invited some 
journalists and taken his griping against 
the Prime /l/inister to the open, the grim 
scenario that the pundits are painting 
now did not quite appear remote. But 
the battle at the tup has gone through 
many twists and turns since then, with 
the Pnme Minister himself having joined j 
the fray, '(’he ‘unofficiar’ press bnefings 
have gone on unabated on both sides, 
and some of the mud thrown at each 
other has stuck. And now, the Giani has 
brought to play all the skill and initiative 
at his command to make sure that the 
duel escalated from print to Parliament 
and the people*. 

'I'he Prime Minister can stall the 
President's move up to a point, but not 
j beyond. It is still not clear if the 
President can force a discussion in 
Parliament on the content of his latest 
letter under Article 8()(2) of the Con¬ 
stitution. 'Fhe defence that is now being 
prepared in the Pnrnt* Minister’s office is 
that Article 8f>(2) does not confer on the 
President any nght to force such a 
discussion unless the issue involves any 
Bill, pending oi otherwise. But the 
President is quite capable of resorting to 
desperate measures when pushed tf) the 
wall. If Rajiv (Jandhi can toy with the 
idea of impeachment, he too can keep 
his option ()p^*n. Article 75(1) empowers 
the President to “appoint” the Prime 
Minister in constitutional practice, the 
jjower to appoint is interwoven with the 
|K>wer to remove. 

'fhat will bv too senous a develop¬ 
ment for a Republic which is only 37 
years old. But when egos clash, the 
Republic may well get caught in the cross 
fire. K 

Shubhabrala Bhattacfuirya/IMfr/ 
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T Ik' ^Ihv Scru! IS 
ciiu'r^injL: .'IS 
I hr vol<* rt'prt*- 
s( ni.ifivi’ of tho »' 

Hindus in Maliui’ 
a'.fitia Altt I vvroNtinj^ the* 

initMtivr (loin thr political 
I puMU's in tin- slate, they 
li.i\r now inach* inroads in -V*‘ 

nil al Maharashtra, Recently, 'y 

tht‘V ^apluiecl all the k^rani ^ 

panchayats ni Auranf^bad ^ 

and of the >jrani pan ^ 

chavats in the stata» they H 

have won an impressive 
fi^mit' lonsideriiiK that llu* ^ 

Shn St'iia wert‘ contestin)^ 
th(‘ polK in th(‘ rural an‘as ot -^3^ 

Mahaiashtia loi ihi- first 
time Dit' riM‘ of the Shiv ^ 

Seiui has heim a major blow 
loi th(' estahhsheii political .iV 

pai ties in the state like the 
Janata f*art\ and the Hhai' 
ativa lanata Rartv. Slowlv, 
the eohlical toives in the 
st.ito are bein^ |)olansecl, 
wilh tfu‘ LOneress(l) on one 
side find lh(' Shiv Sena on the ^H 1 
other. The Slav Stma's aim is 
to (‘ineri^e as an alttuiKitivt' 
to tiu' C'oniLjresslh. win the 
Lei.»islativ<^ Assembb' elec 
lions and triiimphanth’ manh 
into (Ik' Mantrala>a buildin^j 
111 iViinhav. 

Th(' opeaniSrition’s /# 

sive intentions au‘ (leai On ItClIl 
ir» I'Vbruarv, the Shiv Sena 
and its allies moved to Hap 
Malann Hil! which thev have lenamed 
Shiet'inalan.e. a spot about To km Irom 
liomhav C'it\. It was xMa^li I’oorninia 
ha\ ami the leadeis otimed /m/a at tlie 
shniu* ot (iroddess OiiiKa. Iniilt l>v a 
Muslim sam* despite the piotesis to the 
.eovernmeiil h\’ tlu' Muslim^ li\in.e in the 
are.i and toiiri iniiiik lions 'I'lii' '>tate 
UoV(Mniiumi, liowe\ei. udiiseci to pre 
\ent the Hindu orminisrilions liom i^oiiiLj 
to Hap .Malan.c, \U tloin^ij so. lhe\' ha\t\ 
perhaps, sown the s(‘e(ls ol communal 
discoid, riu' Shu Sena, meanwliile, 
lakinp advantam* ot the urowan.e (olu'- 
sivene^s amone th(‘ Hindus, lo|low'in.e 
the Hahn Masiid incident, w'eie l)ent on 
doiiii' pnni and stirkiim .mother blow tor 
Hindu eh.immism. 

Then VKtors in the Shieemalan.^ 
i:amp iiLin onl\ tmeouraj^ed the Shu Sena 
leaders. On .Mahashivi atn Day 
[’’ehruaiv), the Shu’ Sena organised 
anotIuM’ inij.i at I’alaleshwar hill n(*ar 
Khopal, aboul 1(H) km fioiii Hombay. 

hill oi'k where* a Muslim ]L^ra\eyarcl 
pt-as built in the ISlh ceMUurv is beinj^ 
e%imed hv the Shu Sena because a 
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Haji Making Hill, near Bombay, is the Slii\ 
Sena's new target 


lenamed 
km Iron) 
I’oorninia 



For the Shiv Seni Haji INaiang 
waiafaiiioiiivictQ^.For 
centuries, pilgrims have been 
offering money at the shrine and 
on auspicioiis occasions, the 
numbtf of devotees swtf to 
thousands, it is this inflow of 


among the underwerid of Bombay, 
that the Shiv Sena wanti for its 
owii 



six-foot stone carvin^y of a 
ehain and a lamp is located 
there. Where then, w^ould 
the Muslims bury the dead? 
Anywhere else, say the Shiv 
Sena leaders, 'hhere are ab- 
out 50 Muslim families and 
\ about 500 Hindu families liv- 

t w hillock 

Lmdmm aiul because of the Shiv 
f ^ Sena’s efforts, tension be- 

iw'c*en the two communities 
jjl^ has been nurt'asin^c Mr fV 

radhan. vviu) has been living 

S j in the area siiK'e 10«S0, feels 
that Ratalesluvar is a Hindu 
I sacH'd place. Hai ly this y(‘ar, 

' the Shiv Sena applied for 
I [lennission to peilorm puju at 
I i\itak‘shwar l)ut they w'ere 
,ei\'cn the eo-ahead In- 
WjM I stt'.'id, the j^iivernmenl inv 
I post'd S( i Ml of the Cr'RC 
on 'JM i’thruaiu. Since the 
IHI I St'iia w.is not interested in 
! cu*atm,e a huv and order 

E l iMnbb'in, the\ came to 

I Patalesliw'ar ill tw'os anxi 

threes Holli the Shiv Sena 
and the Muslims iia\'e a^^reCd 
that ilu‘ place can be con- ' 
I veiled into a ,garden man- 
.lik’d bv the muernnienl. 
riie Sbu St'n.i also wants a 
temple to be built in tlit* area, 
which llu* .Muslims an* not in 
r.. . ^ lavoiir of. 

15)1 the Shiv Sena.-fiaji 

Malane was a famous vie- 
tor\ I'Or I enluries. pilgrims 
h.ivt' been otk'ring monev at the slirine 
.ind on auspicious occasions, the number 
of (Ituotee-^ swell to thousands. It is this 
inflow of money, which is now distri- 
butc'd among tho imdt'rwoild of Bombay 
ili.it tilt* Shu Sena w.ints for its own. 

At pn'sent, a gtivernment trust looks 
attt'i till* allaiis ol the Ilajl Malang. 
Todav. the situation is very tense and 
trouble mav iireak out at any time. 

H ap Malang, which is also know’n as 
Malangaad, Hava Malang or 
(.'atiu'dral Rock was once a hill fort and is 
one ol the most pictures(|ue parts of the 
state, it IS moie accessible now: though 
reaching the peak still means a two 
hours’ w*alk According to the Gn/^ette oi 
tnOnu the oldt'sl name traditionally con¬ 
nected w'ilh Malangaad is that of Nala 
Raja who lived on the hill about 8(H) 
vear> ago. He is said to liave iji^de it 
t'asier to reach the summit by fixing iron 
rungs on the steeper sections. During 
his reign, Haji Abdul Rohman. an Arab 
missionary arrived with a number o( 
follow’ers and settled on the U^wer | 
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plateau oi the hill. 'I'o test his piety and hv Kashinath Pant Ketkai. a Brahmin of I was Mken ntjlU up to ihe Supieine t ouit 

I .tjodliness, Nala Raja sent his lovely Kalyan. liaie-lu'adt'd and hare* fooled, j uliioh flended that the ollu e ol 'x ahivat 

diuijihter to the holy man. The recluse aLVompaiued bv a larvte number of fol ' dar" or inanaKei should be- hereditaix in 

stood the test: he treated the princess lowers of all castes. Kashinath went in i th(' Kc'tkar tamiK. (lop.ilrao Krishnaji 
like his own daughter. Convinced of his procession Irom Kalvan up the hill to the Ketkar. \hv adoptc*d dt'scendani ot 
Virtue, Nala Haia gave him the ^irl in tomb, beann]L» llie IVshwa’s oftenn^c Kashinath l^int ha> been tlic’ ‘Nahnat’ 
marriaKe and to this day, she shares her Moved by the slight of the dilapidated dar" since UtiiT A mausoleum, with a 
husband's glory. tomb, Kashinath decided to rejjair it. huge' dome' and sil\er plated doois has 

When the British came to these parts Slowly, the Ketkars took lull charge of been constructed ovei tlie tomb. I'.verv 
in the later part of the ISth centurv, tlie shrine, which led to further prol)- Ma\, since the lime of Kashinath I'ant. a 
|X‘ople turned to Haji Abdul Kehman, to lems. d’he Kalyan Muslims headed by yearly pilgrimage'and fair is hcTl On the* 
“save” them.'1 nat they stayed in Kalyan one Bydad, the hereditaiy guardian of Magh Shudh Boornima I )riv in l-cTi uarv. 
for only two years between 1780 to 1782 the tomb, did not like having Brahmin the tomb is Msited b\ membeis from all 
was attributed to the power of the saint. masters. In 1817, the dispute was taken communities. But the Shi\ Sena wants 
As a thanksgiving ciffering, the Beshwa before the district collector who ordered to ciiange all Uiat. Shieemalang should 
sent to the shrine a pall of cloth of gold that the will of the s:iint should be be an exi lusne preserve oi the Hindus, 
trimmed with pearls and supported on determined bv casting of lots. Luck is its diMiiand. 
i^ilver postJS, This gift, which has subset favoured Kashinath i’ant who was proc- 
quently “disappeared", was brought in iauned the guardian. Recently, the battle OUg^lMtlBombay 
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NEWSBKAT 


Starring: 


RajeshKhanna 


Bon I hay's latest contribution to the Conf^ress(I) is Rajesh Khanna. Has the 
superstar joined the party to escape from idle affluence and past memories ? 


A t a cnnkly his is no 
lonj^or the face that could 
launch a thousand voters. 
Nor was his ^ift of the gab, 
quite low wlien the lines are 
not scripted, destined to set the Hoogh- 
Iv river, or the Jhelum, on fire. Ikit 
Kajesh Khanna. the fonner superstar ot 
the Hindi cinema and the last of its 
romantic heroes, found welcoming 
arches put up all the way when he look 
the pnibeve decision to join the Congres- 
s(I). And, a week later, he was 

in the plane to Calcutta, from where the 
party tom-tommed him around the bana¬ 
na kTOves ot West Bengal, hoping that 
his bahuwoshni image could be turned 
into ballots. 

Khanna campaigned in West Bengal 
and Jammu and Kashmir, where elec¬ 
tions to the state Assemblies take place 
this week, and made waves not so much 
for what he spoke but for leaving 
unanswered the enigmatic question: 
why IS he in politics? “It is liis personal 
decision, and we don't say no to a 
deserving person who is willing to join 
oui party,” said (i.K. Moopanar, the All 
India Congress(l) Committee (AICC-I) 
general secretary' who had cleared the 
decision ot the' party’s Bombay unit to 
accept Khanna as a member, “'fhe more 
the merrier," Amitabh Hachchan, the 
reipiing superstar, put it cryptically 
from the Olympian height he had already 
reached in the chaniit'd circle of Prime 
Minister Rajiv (iandhi on joming the 
Congress(l) a little over tw^> years ago. 
“Kiianna’s entry into the Congress(l) is 
a veiled warning to i^nitabh Hachchan,” 
speculated a former general secretary ol 
the AlCC(l). Hut the person who was 
reallv in the dark was Khanna himself, 
who. sitting in his well-appointed busi¬ 
ness office at Khar in Bombay, and 
sipping tea for a change, demurely 


observed: “I always act before 1 think.” 

Khanna, however, has always acted 
on impulse. Even though he had never 
propagated the cause of the fibn indus¬ 
try, he smilingly accepted the task of its 
press relations last year when film- 
workers went on an indefinite strike in 
protest against a new sales tax levied by 
the Maharashtra gnvemment. yVnd last 
nuinth, when live-in girlfriend Tina 
Munirn walked out on him, he spent a 
fortune, reportedly Rs 27 lakhs, to buy 
the up-for-sale bungalow nearest to 
Munim’s near Versova, on the city’s 


be useful to the society, to live for a 
cause; I don’t wish to remain a lonely 
man. ” 

Belying the apprehension that Bach- 
chan, who had once dislodged Khanna 
from the top perch in show-business, 
would now try to prevent his entry at aU 
costs, there was no resistance from any 
quarters as the latter became a member 
of the party. Moti Darianani, the stocky 
general secretary of the Bombay Re¬ 
gional Congress(I) Committee (BRCC- 
I), accompanied Khanna to New Delhi’s 
Ashok Hotel where fans chased him at 
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Amitabh Bachchan with Ra|esh Khanna: 'the more the merrier 


MuKosh Cirw Sorvi^e 


cAitskirts, thus combining visibility with 
separation. But, this time round, Khan 
na, left virtually with no work and no 
women, found liimself overtaken by the 
final malady that afflicts everyone who 
liad ever scaled the starry heights in 
showbiz: boredom. “I feel within me 
today, ” he said, “the irresistible urge to 


the portico and down the lobby. He went 
to the AiCC(I) heiquarters at 24, 
Akbar Road where hfc was greeted by 
two of the party gmeral secretaries, 
Najma HeptuUah andPR.L. Bhatia. Dur¬ 


ing a 20-minute me 


Parliament office. 
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corned him with a pep^talk on the party 
and mentioned that he still remembered 
Amir l*rem, the 1971 hit in which 
Khanna had played his favourite role, the 
unrequited lover. Duly impressed, 
Khanna told Sunday! ^*1 was stunned' 
when I MW the Prime Minister. He 
carries with him the charisma that only 
comes out of power and understanding.’’ 

Though Khanna is now rated as one of 
the has-beens of the film industry, and 
not even as an active a^g star, like 
Dilip Kumar, he is still a big catch for the 
Congress(I) for his persistent romantic 
appeal among the masses created 
through a film career spanning 18 years 
and 130-odd films. Says Darianani,' 'The 
point is, there still are millions of people 
in this country who parted th^ hair 15 
years ago exactly the way; Rajesh did, 
dressed like him, talked like him, and 
perhaps wished they could make love 
like him,’' In fact, Khanna was the first 
matinee idol in Bombay on whom the 
label, superstar, came to be stuck. 

B om in an affluent Punjabi business 
family settled in Bombay, Khanna’s 
father, Chunilal, was a railway contrac¬ 
tor who acquiesced to all the deniands 
from his only child, including buying him 
an Impala car at an hour's notice on the 
day of the premiere of his first film 
Rfjnz, a suspense thriller produced by 
G.P. Sippy. As the ‘Rajesh Khanna era' 
dawned with a string of chartbusters, 
like Anidlumi (1969), DoRa^iStr 
(1969), Knti r.itmiff (1970) and 
Ammd (1970), his fans pampered him 



Though Khanna is now rated 
as one of the has-beens of the 
film industry, he is still a big 
catch for the Congress(l) for 
his persistent romantic appeal 
among the masses creat^ 
through a film career spanning 
18 years and 130-odd films 


too, often hanging out for days in front ot 
Ashirwad, his six-bedroom Bandra bun 
galow. only for a glimpse of him. I'he 
sensuous, haunting scores of many films 
in which he had acted were also an 
essential ingredient which, coupled with 
his image of the eternal Don Juan, 
created a short-lived but intense 
age of romance in the comm¬ 
ercial cinema of the early 
Seventies. 

But like most matinee 
idols, who cannot help repe- m 
ating their screen identities 
for the fear of losing their 
fan support, Khanna too 
got precariously 
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‘I AM NOT MAKING A GUEST APPEARANCE’’ 

Filmstar Rajesh Khanna tm w hy he joined the ruling party 


On Amitabh Baehehan having: a head- 
start over him in politics: if Amitabh is 
senior to me in politics, what does it matter? 
There was never any competition between 
us We have never competed m films, so why 
should we compete in politics? He is at the 
lop in politics, whereas I have just jouied 
P>en in films, ne did action roles whereas my 
forte was romance Our paths have never 
(Tossed in the past, nor will they cross in the 
future. If we advise each other, there will be 
honesty in that advice because it is not 
tauited by jealousy. 

On whether he can be useful to the 
party: That is for the party and the hi^h 
command to decide. They are free to use me 
the way they want to But 1 think 1 am 
perfectly justified in enteniif? politics No one 
can buy me today, 1 am not fen sale Moie 
and more people like me should come to work 
for the Conj?ress(l), and its leader, Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

On why, after flighting: for a cause 
during the film industry strike, he de¬ 
cided to join the establishment: I surclv 
felt like a much better human being when 
fighting for a cause But then, my friends in 
the Congress(I) told me that if 1 could do it tor 
the industry, why did 1 not do it foi the 
nation, and (oi the PM, who embodies its 
hopes I found no answei to this logic 
On w'hether there w^ere outstanding tax 
problems: Ver\ little, and certainly not th< 
motivating factor m tins case (of his joining 
the Longrt ss) 1 heie is an on-going litigation 
involving Rs 1 7b lakh, wluch is insignificant 
considenng tlio income base on whidi I am 
taxed 

There is also a dispute over a claim of 
something less than Rs ID lakh I am yet not 
so poor as to sdl nijsell for Rs 11 76 lakh 
On how does it feel to be an ex¬ 
superstar: I think tliLie are thiee of us- 
Dilip Mimat, Amitabh and I who ha\e 



Khanna m Babu 


‘No one can buy me 
today, I am not for 
sale. More and more 
people like me should 
come to work for the 
Congressdlandits 
leader, Rajiv Gandhi' 


r<|iached a stage when successes and failures 
do not matter. We don't have to prove 
anything to anyone. On the other hand, there 
afe others who are easily affected by the 
twists and turns of fortune, like Dharmendra 
a few years ago, like Anil Kapoor and Jackie 
Shroff now. So> an ex-superstar feels exactly 
the same wav as the rtuning superstai. 

On how did it feel getting down from 
that chair: I was aware from day one that 
public taste would change soon But the 
complc^te realisation came during the preview 
of Nawak Haram (starring Khanna and 
Baehehan, 1983). I left the auditonum and 
told my producer that my successor had 
arrived I have gone through the mill myself, 
and I could see the making of a superstai m 
Amitabh 

On whether romantic cinema can make 
a comeback: Why nol^ Popular sensibility 
moves in cycles of eight to ten years When 1 
c ame on the scene, people were fed up with 
musicals, with theatrical stereotypes, ham¬ 
ming and clowning ITiey wanted romance, 
and I gave them romance Maybe they want 
r(jmance and passion back again, or else why 
was Kaj Kapoor's Ram Ten Ganga 
Math such a big success last year? 

On whether that means a Us\jesh Khan¬ 
na revival: How is that possible? I cannot 
play Xtatllhina now Sii Lawrence Olivier 
said at age sixty that ‘perhaps now do I 
understand Romeo though I am too old to 
play Romeo ’ But romance has no age There 
lb a more intense, more mature side to it, as 
embodied in the persona of, say, Cary Grant. 
On whether he can discipline his life for 
politics: I know 1 have to catch up with early 
morning appointments iso, no more skylark¬ 
ing Yes, I am d(ang all that, and enjoying 
every moment oi it I am not making a guest 
appearance m politK:s. Once I am on the cast, 
ril act from reel one to the final scene with a 
sincenty that'll surprise my critics. 


slotted. Audience sensibilities, howev 
er, were changing fast. Beginning with 
/kvuci; in 1973, when the Amitabh 
Baehehan action films began releasing 
one after another to packed theatre-., it 
became clear that Khanna did not stand a 
chance any longer Khanna withdrew 
mto a shell but was not completed 
obbterated by the Amitabh wave, having 
been responsible in between for m^jor 
successes hke ^nuuDeep 0979) and 
^v/aar (1984). He also demonstrated 
a remarkable penchant for surviving in 
the colunlls of the gossip press, his 


1974 marriage with Dunple Kapadia. tlie ' 
nubile nymphel who had plaved Hohb\, I 
was the love story oi the decade tor 
the film press And equally compelling 
was the story of their eventual separa¬ 
tion, followed bv Taffaire 'I'lna Munim, 
on the rebound from which, possibly, he 
joined politics ' 

Industry pundits, however, prophesy 
that Khanna is not a total write-off, 
arguing that there are always chances of 
a romantic revival as pubhc taste turns 
iiilJ circle and the brutahsing cinema 
fashioned after the Rambo movies 


lose its appeal Says Dananaru* "Rajesh 
never accepted a film winch had violence 
as Its mam theme. The ^Congress) 
party needs that image too.” 

To the party, the entry of Rajesh 
Khanna may provide an opportunity to 
neutrabse its too close identification with 
Amitabh whose fibns of gore and re¬ 
venge are often an embarrassment. To 
Khanna, politics is just one of the ways 
of escape from idle aftluence (two bunga¬ 
lows, nme cars) and memories of past 
fame and broken relationships.!^ 

Sumit Mtra/0ofiitey 
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Now let a friend pick your pocket! 


Your fiivourite Pan Parag in 
tins and convenient pouches 

Now you can take the delicious 
Pan Parag any way you like it. From 
tins or the pocket pouches that 
are so easy to carry around 

Pan Parag is so 
irresistible you’ll 
make friends all 
the time! 




A Kc^hafi Product 


PAN PARAG' 

PAN MASALA 

India’s largest selling Pan Masab 











Jo you need 
any otner invitation 

Ka^li mY iV) 15 a y\a.w (Z%pa.ria.y\cc 
everyday - a i^aast for IHe eye5, 
an exPiilaration for'fhe5ou). 

IFie 5ky 15 all d(zar,and -IMe sun 15 baik 
wilM it 5 brightsyd ch<za,ry smile. Tlie ley 
5 f reams and lakes iiave melted info a 
sparklim laughtdr.Iha. entire valley 15 a 
carpset or floW-rs, a proFus>ioi^ of cr^okxrs. 

TPiere is fresline>.5 and joy all arouinct. 
5onflS and dances in baJaMwariSf-lha. 
almond orchards. 11^ diso time for 1lie 
spring festival. 

CuDM/ie, nou; is tlie time to be in kaslimir. 
Aloiw'^ tlie time fe be in pdtadis^. 


l&K TOURISM 


For details contact or vnlte to: The Director of Touriam, 
J&K Government, Srinagar Tel: 72449,73648,77224 
After office hours: 77303,77305 Grams: JAKTOURISM 
Telex: 375-207 TSM IN or J«K Touriat Offices at: 
AhmedatHKi Tel: 391043 Bombay Tel: 216249 
Calcutta Tel: 225790 Hyderabad Tel: 236686 
Jammu Tawl Tel: 46172,44527 Madras Tel: 562335 
New Delhi Tel: 345373,343400 Extn: 2379 
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At the swearing-in ceremony at Raj Ghat in March '77: the days of euphoria 


MeMORIB OF ANOTHER DAY 

Karnataka chief minister Ramakrishna Ile^cie, then the f>eneral secretary o f 
the Janata Party, remembers the brief shininy, hours, the lost opportunities' 
and the moments of defeat and despair 

O ne* (Iceadt* after the Janata It ^vnibolised the dieani ol Jayaprakash Janata I'artv inanaj»t‘d to do enough U 
i^oveniinenl took over pow " Narayan, How could we just throw it ksive its foolpnnis tin the sands o 
er at the Centre, two or away.'' Perhaps Advani just wsanted to history one thinj^, tht* Constitutior 
three things stand out in niy know niy o[)inion helou* fie loinially i was amended so tfiat it is no longer very 
memory. One is tlu* tirst made a proposition to the executive I c*asv to declare an Kmergenc'y. 'I'he 
conference on our foundation day. 1 committee. Janata made sure that opposition parts 


O ne decade after the Janata 
goveniment took over pow " 
er at the Centre, two or 
three things stand out in my 
memory. One is the* tirst 
conference on our foundation day. 1 
remember the eloquent speeches by top 
leaders like Morarji Desai, Charan 
Singh, Jagjivan Ram and Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, each trying to excel the other, 
reaffirming the promise given to the 
people and reiterating their total com¬ 
mitment to the cause of democracy. 

Alas, 1 also remember the meeting of 
the national executive committee of the 
Janata Party, a few months before the 
elections in '80 when some of the 
leaders suggested I agree to dissolve 
the party. By then, the Lok Dal (the 
HKD) element of the party had already 
walked out. I'here was an air of frustra¬ 
tion and deep disappointment among the 
party workers. The KSS factor had io be 
resolved, only then could the party be 
saved. At that time, L.K. Advani met 
me and suggested that the party be 
dissolved. I immediately said no. The 
Janata I^arty was the product of a 
revolution, it was a gift from the people. 


It symbolised llic dicam ol Jayaprakash 
Narayan, How could we just throw it 
away.'' Perhaps Advani just w^inted to 
know' my o[)inion befou* fie loimally 
made a proposition to tfie executive 
committee. 

I shall also not forget as long as I live 
my last meeting with “Jf*”. in Pi78. It 
was his birthday and 1 had gone to wish 
him. 1 was the onls one there Of 
course, thc*re wen- some- local peciple 
and some <j1 his old associates, Init no 
other Janata lt*ader was present With 
tears in his eyes, he said, "Pe kvd ho 
finya (what has happened)”, fhe Janata 
leaders had committed haia-kiri. and ho, 
a helpless spectator, could only watch. 

Some describe the Janata |)enod as a 
golden era. Others call it a nightmare. 
The truth lies some when* in between. 
Even in the brief two-year j)enod, the 
Ramakrishna Hegde 



Janata Party managed to do enough to 
l(‘ave Its foolpnnis on the sands of 
history Pot one thing, the* Constitution 
was amended so that it is no longer very 
c*asv lo declare an Emergency, fhe 
Janata made sure that otrposition parly 
leaders would be allowed to express 
I their vii'ws on radio and television 
; dunng the elections, riiis convention 
still e.Msls, though n<jt in the same spirit 
and manner. J'he Janata Party also made 
a lasting contribution towards democra¬ 
tic decentralisation. 1’he Ashok Mehta 
Committee’s recommendations have 
been implemented in states like Karna¬ 
taka. 

Radical changes were made in the 
economic and industrial fronts, hut re¬ 
sults could ncjt be ac liieved because the 
Janata Party itself did not last long. We 
transferred several hundred items from 
the large-scale sector to the “medium" 
sector and Iroin the “medium" sector to 
the small-scale sector. This had an 
immediate result: there was a greater 
opportunity for employment. 

Nor did the Janata government inter¬ 
fere with the workings of the state 
governments. 'I'here were several 







opposifum j^(»vt*rnn)rfits ril the time—in 
AndluiJ I’njdesfi, I <jniil Nadu, Karnata¬ 
ka, Kerala. Jairnnu and Kashmir and 
West ht'n^ial All the chief ministers— 
Sheikh Alidullah, Jvoti Hasu, M.G. 
Kain,uiiaiKlraii. <’ven t)evaraj UrS“—paid 
tribute !<» Motarji Desai, sayinj^ that he 
w.is vei V tail in dealing with non-Janata 
I ),;()veininenls. More important was the 
j matter ol llnandal assistance to the 
i stales The Jaiiat«d Kf>vernment brought 
I down (he number of c(*ntrallv-sponsored 
schemes. Later, when Mis Ciandhi re¬ 
turned to I lower, the number of centrally- 
sponsored schemes were increased. 
'Fhere are now 201 such schemes. 'I'he 
amount disbursed under these schemes 
exci‘eds tlie amount of total plan assist- 
anc<‘ to all states put together and totally 
distorts tlu' planning process. 

I 

T he Janata era was also a time lor 
disasters, the greatest being the 
attest and prosei ution ol Mrs (iandhi. It 
w.is done clumsilv and came as a shock 
to many ol us. Wlien I asked the I*rime 
Mini tei whether he had approved ot it, 
he replierl that Charan Singh had assured 
him that there was a cast-iron case 
against liei. lU^sides, he thought, it was 
really Cliaran Singh's look-out. Mis 
(iandhi was no ordinary person and her 
arrest could lead to problems. I had said. 
Theie IS no point in discussing whethei 
the ac tion taktai .igainst her was valid or 
invalid, laii oi unfair. lUit it was un- 
net'essaiv, I'lu* pc'ople had aluMdv 
punished her and there could not be any 
greatt ‘1 punishment, 'fhe aric'sts and 
in.il k‘d to hcv ressurrection. It c reatc'd 
a sympathy wave. People began to sa> 
thiit they gtive the Janata I’artv a man¬ 
date to undo Mrs (iandhi’s undemociatu' 
measiiii‘s. lo u‘-estal)lish lht‘ rule ol 
kiw. noi a mandate lo undo Mis (laiulhi 
her sell it \\,is t'tn tainl\' the biggest 
mislaki. 

rht‘ seinoi leaders slowb became' lar 
loo c omplacc'nt Thi'v ihouglit that hav¬ 
ing won the elec tions, Iheie was plenty 
of time to do something about, electoral 
relorni, having an Anti hefection Law, 
and giving autonomy to AIK and [)oor 
darshan These wert' crucial issues. 
Most ol us. (luring the Lmt'igencv. had 
been victims ol an autocratic monopoly 
over the nu'dia. We had lost the fun¬ 
damental right to free expi'ession ^et 
(he government took a long time lo 
implement the recommendations ot the 
Wrghese Committee. 

1'hose wJio directly or even indirectly 
contributed to the break-up of the Janata 
Parly and the downtall of the govern¬ 
ment betrayed dtuiUKTacy just as miu h 
as those who proclaimed the Kmergency 
and took away democratic nghts. It is 
difficult to make a distinction between 



Hegde with Chandra Shakhar 


the two. 'I'he people were able to throw 
out a dictator through the ballot box- 
and elect the Janata Party. But the 
Janata leaders proved totally unworthy 
ot this historic mandate 

A leadet cannot be called a patriot it 
his personal ambition becomes more 
important than the interest of the coun¬ 
try. If the Janata leaders had not bet 
rayed the party, a stable two-party 
systt'iu could have been firmly estab¬ 
lished in our country today If the Janata 
govt'i'iimenl had continued, the people 
of Punjab and Assam would never have 
had lo face an ordeal by file. 

As the general secretary ol the Janata 
Part> stationed in New' Delhi, I had 
dreamt ol building up the party trom the 
grassroots Hut it was not possible. 
Kvt'rything tloundered on the rock ot 
g/ic/hfAw/cf. as the groupism indulged in 
by various party constituent units was 
called. Our parliamentary board was like 
the Scdirity Council of the United Na¬ 
tions. Kach of the big five had the veto 
uower and if one of them said no to a 
proposal, even something like the selec¬ 
tion ol a candidate, nothing could be 
done Majonlv had no meaning and 
tlu'se leaders quarieit'd like children 
ovei '>mall matters. 

When It became clear that the dilte- 
lent tactions within the party could not 
work togt'ther, it was the beginning of 
the end. Alter the Kaj Narain incident, 

I when Cliaran Singh resigned, many of 
I our I'olleagues bent backwards to prevail 
I upon Morarjibhai to bring him back. I 
w.is against this. If a party cannot 
maintain a minimum degr ee of discipline, 
how' can it function.'* How can it sui'vive? 
I’hen, we had a selt-appointed group 
c.illed the 27 Wist‘ Men ol the Janata 
l*arty. 'This group tried hard to persuade 
MorarjiWtai to take Charan Singh and 
the others hack. When they could not 
find any one courageous enough to bell 
the cat, they asked me to do it. I refused 
because I did not agree with them. 
Kinally, we decided that party president 
Chandra Shekliar, Nanaji Deshmukh and 
I would go to Morarjibhai. When Nanaji 
put up the proposal, Moraijibhai said. 


“Why should I take them back? Have 
they expressed regrets? Have they 
realised what they have done?” The 
argument continued before he finally 
gave in because he was told it was in the 
interest of the party. In fact, it proved to 
be a crucial blunder and worked instead 
to the detnment of the party. 

W hen people started to defect from 
the party, Morarjibhai seemed 
most unperturbed. I said to him this 
might snowball and suggested some 
action like the reconstitution of the 
ministry. He said, “No, let those who 
want to go, go." l.aler, w^hen it became 
known that he had lost the majority, he 
resigned as l^M, We all felt that he 
should havt' resigned trom the lead¬ 
ership as well. Four or five of us went to 
him with this suggestion but he did not 
agree. 

Uluinately, the party broke up. It was 
heart-breaking to see this disintegration. 
A party that was ixmi out of the fire of 
revolution was being blow'n away like 
ashes. It was pathetic. 

Looking back, I feel that the parly 
would have l)een much stronger if we 
had enforced discipline. I infortunately, 
every constituent unit leader was a law 
unto himself. Kach constituent unit ran 
Its office not only in Delhi but all over the 
I'ountry right down to the village level. 
J'his led to cat-and-dog fights ox er the 
distribution of seals. It was understand- 
ablt' in the Lok Sabha elections in 77. 
But at least during the Assembly elec¬ 
tions that followed a lew' months later, 
we should have selected candidates on 

f ie basis of merit. 'This did not happen. 

ven in Bihar, the people who partici¬ 
pated in the 74-75 movement were 
ijpiored. 'The candidates were selected 
on a quuta basis. 'This hurt Jl^ terribly. 

We should have stuck to certain 
nonns. It should not have mattered 
which group the candidate belonged to. 
'The people had not elected the Janata 
leaders on the basis of their previous 
conneetkins. They elected them in the 
belief that they all belonged lo one parly, 
which had the blessing of JP. l*arty 
president Chandra Shekhars greatest 
strength was that he had no t^hatak of his 
own. I'herefin'e he could rise above 
^hatakvad. But it was also his w'eakness. 
No gbatak was with him. Because of his 
anxiety to keep the party together, he 
did not assert himself fully. 

We can all learn from our experi¬ 
ences. 'I'he re fore, I hope that if we get 
another opportunity we will do better. 
'The expenence that we had at such 
great cost is very much alive in ^ 
minds, 

Ramakiiihiia Negd# wm speaking to 
RohiniNllokaiii 
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Dreams DIE first 


Sunday recorded the rise and fall of the Janata government 


APRIL 1977 


I am not the fleeing? type. I have the 
courage to stay on. 

—Indira Gandhi 

If on a few issues, there is disagree¬ 
ment among us, that is only a sign of 
democracy; it is a democratic situation. 
—Prime Minister Moraryi Desai 

I tremble to think what will happen if 
we t(K), let the party down. 
—Jayaprakash Narayan 

I will carry on as long as 1 can and 
break down when 1 break down. 

Raj Narain 

The Janata government is on trial. It 
cannot last long. 

— G,S, Dhilhn, former shipping 
minister 


The ruling coalition's programme will 
keep together for at least two years, 
and I do not visualise a crisis in the 
coalition over economic and social 
politics though there must be differ¬ 
ences, even tensions. 

--Columnist Bhabani Sen Gupta 

Why do men whoare supposed to be 
captains of industry and leaders in their 
trade, kow-tovij; to those in authority? 
What is it that is missing in one’s 
character that makes men beh^ve like 
ii^ts? What is the use of budding aU the 
ipantenterprise, ifintli^process, one 
IpSes what is most important in life— 
character. 

to F^OCI ' 





Jagltvan Ram, Chandra Shakhar, Morarji Daaal and Vajpayee: the new era begins 



1 don’t want to confront the KSS It is 
for the KSS to decide how they want to 
come into the mainstream of public life, 
the political life of this country, if they 
want to have a political role. 

—Chandra Shekhar 

Our stand is that secularism has been 
part of the Indian tradition from the 
very beginning of history. 

'- RSS chief Baiasaheb Deoras 

JUNE 1977 


Mr Charan Singh has already begun 
behaving as if the government is his 
fief. 

--Commentator Ranajit Roy 

The press cannot swallow mv normal 
character, A son of a kisan running the 
show in Delhi? No, how can that be! 

—Charan Singh 

Politics has, unfortunately, become a 
paying profession. 

—Acharya Kripalani 

The leaders of the Janata Part y may 
not be mature enough to provide a real 
alternative to the Congress. 

—EMS Namboodiiipad 

Jwmakaah Marayan 


JULY 1977 I 

I ft'el \vr should haw the AiiK'ncan 
sysKMu ot gf)vernnR'iit when' the 
nuiiisttM s are noi accountable to tiu' 
legislatoi s. 

- Chat an Singh 

With Mr Charan Singh at the ht'lin of 
affairs, il is sacnk'gious in Ii^ijlablish 
ment circles to talk ot land retornis. 

- Commentator Kcwal Vanna 





Prima Mlnlatar Dasal 


Only the Congress(I-f) seems to have 
merged in the Janata Parly. 

—Jagiivan Ram 

Those who use tmglish in official 
business shall be duly punished. 

-- Sachidanand Singh, Janata minister 
in Bihar 

Mr Raj Narain's role in Indian politics is 
that of the roadside baba who sleeps on 
a bed of nails while the people gather 
around to watch the tamasha. 

—Commentator Udayan Sharma 

















The liuiKUiiKt* V of tin* Congress 
which prescr vt cl l'ji)rlish has mined 
the, (ountn 
•" AVi/ !\\UiUii 

[august 19^ 

No out* conu's from Delhi to seek my 
advia*. rhis is my misfortune. If my 
health had been all right, 1 could have 
tried to fulfil people's exptJCtations but 
now I am much too weak, 

- Jaynpraknsh Narayan ’ 

'I'he leader wlio impresst^d me most 
was Chandra Slu*khar. I w^as greatly 
stnji'k by his integrity and determina¬ 
tion. Talking with him, I felt I was in 
the company of a future Prime 
Minister. 

• Author VcdMchtn 

II you want to persist on independ- 
t*nce. I wall have nothing to talk about. 
I will certainly exterminate the rebel 
Nagas I have no compunctions about 
ih.jt 

- A/ora/y/ Desai to exiledleader 

A./. Phi/A) 


SEPTEMBER 1977 | 

If Congressmen want to join the Jcinata 
Party on ideological grounds, they 
should t)e forgiven even if they sup¬ 
ported the Emergency. 

—George Fernandes 

A split may occur m the Janata Party if 
KSS and Jana Sangh elements in it do 
not mend their ways. 

~ Satyendra Narain SVng/i, Bihar MP 

It should be realised that we are 
nobody's boy scouts. 

- -Madhav Rao, RSS general secretary 


UVhQt pbslitl^ jbr tte Janata Patty id 
split. It Cah^ happefn. The Janata Party 
is like a ffirtdu marriage. I'here may be 
a pght here and there but we stand 
unitedl 

Subtampmm Swamy 

NOVEMBER 19771 

Uripe is the Water of life. 

-^MoradiPesai 

Twelve out of the 19 Union cabinet 
ministers are habituated to alcohol. 
-^SubramanJam Swamy 

The President may not have power'-, 
but there is, a lot he can do, 

—Sanjiva Reddy 

, i 

DECEMBER 1977 [ 

,I have been deceived. Corrupt mem¬ 
bers of thi^ government do not want 
me. 

—Charan Singh 

1 see ho eagerness on the part of 
Muslims to join the RSS. Only Hindus 
are asking this question. 

-Balasaheb Deoras 

This has been an amazing year: only an 
imagination as fertile as God’s could 
have conceived of it. 

—M/ Akbar 


JANUARY 1978| 

In my view, remaining an ordinary 
member of the Congress will enable 
me to better serve our organisation. 

—indira Gandhi 

1 do not like the Congress split because 
all of them deserve this w oman. 

—Piloo Mody 

Vishwa kiNeta —Indira Gandhi. 

- - Slogan at convention held to form 
Congress(I) 

Who the hell does Kami Desai think he 
is? The only difference now is that 
whilst the old caucus had a Punjabi 
bias, the new one reflects a Gujarati- 
Maharashtrian flavour, 

--R.K. Karanjui 

[FEBRUARY 1978] 

Lei us just say that everybody m the 
party is trying to pull everybody else 
down. 

—Piloo Mody 

Chaudhury Charan Singh is a bull in a 
china shop. 

—Kewal Varma 

McN'arji Desai with President Saniiva 
Reddy (left) and vice-president B.O. Jattl 








The country is drifting. There is less 
control over the situation now. 
—Indira Gandhi 

It seems as if Mrs (jandhi is a schcKil- 
girl even though she was Prime Minis¬ 
ter for 11 years. 

—Chandra Shekhar 

1 am the only opposition. 

— Indira/iandhi 

Mrs (iandhi only won in the South 
because we did not execute our polr 
cies. 

- Charan Siiif^h 

I am not g()ing lo topple them (the 
Janata government). 

-Indira Gandhi 

Mrs Gandlii will return u» power over 
my dead budy, 

—Raj Nanain 


Raj Narain is completely free lo make 
any remarks. 

—Chandra Shekhar 


APRIL 1978 


Now, Morarji has even forgotten the 
manner in which he btx:ame Prime 
Minister. 

—Jayaprakash Narayan 



Jagjlvan Ram 



In the lohg run, what will happen only a 
prophet can tell us. In the short run, 
the victor will be Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

— MJ. Akbar 

Do you think I am a bewaqooff What 
makes you think I will trust the Rac 
Bareli electorate a second time? If 
those ntmmk harams could ditch Indira 
Ciandhi, after all she did for them, (’an I 
expect better treatment? 

—Raj Nsram 

I would have been Prime Minister d 
there had been a free election. 
Jagjiv:mRaw 

Mrs Gandhi is a thing of the past and 
not a worry of the future. 

- - Chandra Shekhar 

[jUr^~1978l 

Uttar Pradesh is India. 

—Raj Naram 

We do not want Janata Party members 
to be a rubber stamp of the govem- 
ment but they should not behave like 
Opposition leaders. 

—Madhii Liniave 

JULY 1978] 

'rhe styles of functioning of Mr Charan 
Singh and Mrs (landhi have many 
features in common. Like Mi s (iandhi, 
Charan Singh has a cynical disregard of 
the manner in whk h a democratic 
party should function. 

—Kewal Varnia 

The ouster of Charan Singh and Raj 
Narain is not the end of the crisis but 
the beginning. The party is over, 

—Vdayan Sharnia 

I have not played into Mrs Gandhi’s 
hands but 1 have been trapped by her. 
—Charan Sinf^h 

I have known Charan Singh for 40 
years. Resignation politics is the only 
politics he knows. 

— C.R Gupta 

AUGUST i~9^ 

Charan Singh says he was dismissed 
like a peon. He doesn’t realise that it is 
very difficult to dismiss a peon. No 
wonder he failed as h(jme minister. 
-^Jagjivan Ram 

A clash of personalities is to be ex¬ 
pected in backv^^ard politics. 
^avaprakash Narayan 


SEPTEIWBER 19781 

The Congress(I) is le*ast interested in 
unst aiiiig Janata, Everybody knows it 
will disintegrate due to infighting. 
Indiia Gandht 

Nobody keeps in touch with me. 
Javapt akash Sara van 

1 always smile 
Japjn an Ratn 

Ctin Janata lliai handk^ss axe without 
a blade at all lia« k the noxious fascist 
vin(' that grows l)v the hour? 

— Ajvn Simuie 


Raj Narain (laft) with Charan Singh: 
Hanuman and Ram 

With Kaj Naiain as a friend, the Janata 
Party tloes not need any t^nemic^s. 

- ()ri:aniser 


OCTOBER 1978) 

My husband. Suiesh Ram, has been up 
to all srjits of things, k<\‘ping guis here 
and tluTe and flirting around with 
wtmien. 

- Mrs Kainal K///na;. Jai^jivan Ram’i> 
dauirhterindaw 

I have diooled over the S(‘t ot nine 
photographs < >f middle- aged Siii esh 
Kumar in amorous bodily dialogue with 
lus.'ious teenager Sushma. 

—Khush wan t Sinyh 


Personal quarrels are inlienml in th<* 
composition of Janata and will lemain. 
Chandra Shekhar 

rhe victory' of Indira Gandhi (at Chik- 
inagalur) marks an active demonstra¬ 
tion of fascist regrouping. 

— Gc( >rye b ernandt * 

My fx*rsonal commilmeiii ser\e the 
people IS now strcsngei. 

—Indira Gandh/ 

Why should 1 congratulate hor.^ 

—Morarji Desat 







PECemiBER 19781 

1 would have pi (*U*rred infinitely to 
have retiit‘d to the mountains. 1 have 
no desue to be Pnme Minister again. 
^Indira Gandhi 

Ever\ section is now dtsiilusioncd with 
the lanatd government 
handra Shekhar 

, j^UARY 1979^ 

Don’t worry In a year’s time we will 
b<* using you to carr\' out similar raids 
on the houses oi Kanti Desai and 
Suresh Ram 

—Rajiv Gandhi to j raiding pat ty at 
Mehraub 

The only person who answers all the 
requuements of Indian leadership is 
Indira (landhi 
—K/ius/iWfint Singh 

FEBRUARY 197^ 

Bamng slogan-mongenng, nothing has 
been done so tar by the Janata govern¬ 
ment. 

Justice J C Shah 

Bahuguna has suftered for 18 months 
in silence. The time has not yet cotne 
' to break the silence When it comes 1 
will speak out my heart 
—//.A. Bahuguna 

MARW1979| 

We are only pro-Hindu but not anti 
Muslim 

— Halasaheh Peotas 

The RSS IS tascist \nd communal 
--Raj Narain 

What IS the gcKid ot fighting the RSS 
when the country’s Hnrne Minister has 
given them a certificate^ 

—Indira Gandhi 

I am proud ot mv association w\th the 
RSS 

-/.A Advani 

APRIL 1979 


I do not like those who hold responsi¬ 
ble tK)S!tions in the government to go 
m half-shirts and knickers with a lathi in 
hand to take part in RSS parades 
—Chandra Shekhar 

We have had relations with the Janata 
Rarlv foi two years Hut with the RSS 
we have had relations since^'hildhcx)d. 
Vjtipavee 

If the Hin^idnd the Muslini bve in 


peace, how will the RSS find another 
convert? 

— MJ. Akbar 

MAYI979I 

Luckily, I am not in politics. After we 
lost the March, 1977 elections, people 
were much nicer to me than before 
They would come and say ‘Look we 
didn’t talk to you because of this but 
now there’s no reason’ 

—Rajiv Gandhi 

We will destroy the credibility of 
Sunday and Ravtvar No RSS member 
will buy these magazines. 

—Rajendra Singh, Sarkaryavah 

There’s not much choice between the 
RSS and communists. It is like asking 
whether typhoid or malana is more 
lethal 

—Sanjay Gandhi 

[Tune 197 ^ 

1 do not get my orders from the RSi> 
and nor will 1 accept them 
—A H Vajpavee 

I'here is not a single file in the 
industries ministry that the Birlas don’t 
know about 
—George Fernandes 

[1uLy197^ 

I'he least you can do (about Kanti 
Desai) IS resign immediately to pre¬ 
serve the dignity of thehigh office you 
have come to occupy. 

-- Raj Narain to Moraijr Desat 

Janata has ended up like a new edition 
of the Congress Some of our col¬ 


leagues have taken to this culture like 
fish to water. They never had it so 
good, 

—George Fernandes 

I have engaged my mind to bringing 
down Moraiji's government. 

—RstjNaram 

Many of us may have to get out of 
politics. 

—Chandra Shekhar 

The Janata Party collapsed because of 
four reasons: faction fighting; very bad 
government by Moiaqi Desai; the 
shelter given to communalists, and the 
total absence of any new ideas. 

— MJ. Akbar 

Now that 1 have leil Janata 1 feel that I 
am with my friends again 
— H.N. Bahuguna 

It IS clear that Sanjiva Reddy has 
behaved like a pohtician and not a 
i^resident. 

—Banin Sengupta 

Sanjiva Reddy’s actions are totally 
unprecedented and wrong but what 
can I do.^ 

—Morarji Desai 

If a politician say.^ he does not have an 
ambition to become Pnme Minister, 
then he is lying. 

—Charan Singh 

The President has put a premium on 
political defections 
—Chandra Shekhar 

Who will use whom.^ Will Charan Singh 
use Mrs Gandhi or will it be the other 
way around.^ 

—Commentator Kewal Varma 

Don’t worr>’. Everything wall be all 
nght now. 

—Charan Singh 


H.N. Bahuguna, Madhu Limaya, Chandra Shakhar, and Charan Singh 









SUNDAY SPEClAl 



Jayaprakash Narayan, Ra) Naratn, Morai 


1 am ^?ldd the lanata govemnicnl has 
Kont 

IndUfi Gandhi 

h L haraii Smf(h falls anothei govern 
menl will come 
Jagfnan Ham 

[august 19791 

1 have a di t am of a woi Id ordei I 
would like to be Pnme MinisUr of a 
world govt II ment 
Chai in Si/ig/j 

Will Chaian Singh last^ What he repre 
sents cannot b< stopped 
--Hajimki Hun 

Can Charan Singh last-" God alone 
knows 

—Unnamed Janata MP quott d m 
Sunday 

Charan Singh will rule at mv pleasure 
or he won t rule at all 
- -Jndita Gandhi 

1 have never seen such filth in any 
government 
—PjJoo Mody 

More than Charan Singh who bowed 
out after only 24 days in office there 
was one other fallen by the wavside 
demcKraev, bruised and battered 
Af J Akbar 

In the next elec tion, I wiH sweep the 




K Advanl papering ov«r cracks 

I am a politician How can 1 withdraw 
my interest in politics^ 

Sanjtva Reddy 

The President Mr Sartjiva Reddy will 
have to go if the lanata Party gets an 
absolute majoritv in the elections 
—B Vajpayee 

JP has died in peace 1 his should be a 
matter of solace for us 
—Chandra Shekhai 


OCTOBER 1979 ] 


Jndira (landhi is an extia ordinarily 
handsome, middle aged woman exud 
mg confidem e and self assuranc e 
--^hhushwant Singh 

Is Mrs Gandlu as popular as people 
imagine^ No^ 

--Plan Chopra 


DECEMBER 1979 ] 


NOVEMBER 1979 
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Mrs Gandhi cannot differentiate be* 
tween sugarcane and jowar 1 am the 
son of a farmer 
‘^Charan Singh 

Our prospects are very bright 1 hings 
are looking up for Janata 
—Chandra iJiekhar 

The lady IS coming back Do some- 


horlht ordinal yiHopIt ottheiountry 
Sanjav is i non issut 
Indita (landhi 

Jndna lao putt a bai hao 
Janat i posU r 

You aie not only a liar but also a fraud 
Sanjav (randhi to Haj NaiiUn 

I he Congre s (Unanifc sto is a (ornK 
dot unient 
C haran Singh 

J-ven in tiu pn ss said I w isn t 
going 10 win 
Indiia Gandhi 

JANUARY 1980| 


One by one tin myths were puru 
tured tht tired balloons sent up into 
the airby the Janata Pirty ha\t been 
pnt ked by rt alit v histi )i y has oik e 
again exac tc d a pru c foi ii roganc c 
—My AkhrU 

Why should 1 reat t M was not sad 
when 1 lost Why should 1 bt happy 
now that I have won'* 

— Sanyai (randhi 

You .ire the greatest’ 

— Muhammad All to Jndira (tandhi 

If there is any hell in the woild it is 
Indy 

^Charan SMngh 


ipiMfNiy mi 
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I^^CUS 


A FOR SURVIVAL 











BEJ*' • ■" ' ;!■ ,,v^'' ; '’ i:'’'4is^.« 


"'" '.-'.Ai- 


T WO mtn walk to - 

llu cltsirt \illa>>t 
ot I atth^Hrli Ka 
lastliaii all the 
w iv from liaiiiii i 
town iu«irl\ a 100 km awav 
In I li isnlv (ailed meeting of 
local usultrits on the pouh 
ot the \illa>;e school thtv tc II 
people who have learned to 
live with hmirie that scarcilv 

of food uui water need not _ 

ht a p( re nnnl reality A peo 
pie s inovtnunt on tin I'.sue 
ol w lit r in he diouKht stiicktn stale of 
Kaj islh in i ould c han^e not onlv the lives 
oj the desert pe ojile hilt the course ot 
the nitionil development policy I hi 
* nliu e ve nt se e ms a flii^ht ot lant isv a 
pipe lire im lor wlio lias ever heard of 
sucli a movement-^ 

I he residents of I atehgarh listen 
altentivedv lhe> iit inte re ste'd beiaiise 
they have emduied travails for the fourth 
consecutive year of drought U is rare 
for outsiders to come to this isolated 
validge and enquire about a famine that 
has prevailed for 16 ot the last 20 years 
Most people of the area survive on d 
meagre meal of bajid (iiullet) and oeca 
siomlly a wheat roti with salt and 
chiihes Pulses and green vegetables are 
a luxury which like nee only the neh 
can atford 

Gouidhanram Chowdhury, one ot the 
two men who have walked to hatehgarh, 
is from Solankia Tala, a village ui which 
70 people died from scarcity-related 
causes in the first four months of 198i 


Famine is a reality in Rajasthan. 
The construction of the Rajasthan 
Canal brought dreams of plenty, 
yet the people and the earth remain 
as starved of water as before 


jit- ‘ 





Lhowdhurv likt \inn Kumu hic tom 
panion is i mcmbti of the Pam Lhetna 
Samiti a group committc d to launching a 
movement to elimiiiate water and food 
siaicity bv icgti dating the environ 
rnent Ihc Samiti set up bv some 
Jaipur based intcikituals .iiid political 
activists IS the brainchild ol Narpat 
Singh the sa/panch ot Solankia 1 ala and 
Arun Kumar i one time journalist 
Aiun Kumar and a few others from 
Solankia lala have be‘en going about 
from village t(> village in western Rajas 
than to raise support tor a pant march 
Starting at the end of March from 
Kamgarh in Jaisalmer this ptidd\dttd 
will end at Jaipui in May and traverse the 
worst alfetted areas Iht pan/march is 
intended to raise awareness about the 
people s role in overcoming an envinin 
mental t nsis and also demand a compre 
hensive national water and land use 
policy from the central government 
It will not be a verv large numbei that 
will arrive in Jaipur as part of the 'pan/ 


— - march Reason the people 

must onccnliak all their 
tiHigics to suivive I his 
year 92 ‘">0 pci cent of all the 
27 districts ot Rajasthan have 
been afflicted with the worst 
drought of Its kind The en 
suing tamine has been de 
scribed by officials as a 
calamity of rare seventy 
lo most outsiders this 
__J sounds strange since the 

famous Rajasthan canal now 
known as the Indira (>andhi 
Nahai was inaugurated amid much fan 
faie in January chis year But the canal 
J9S km of which have been constructed, 
is still more myth than reality for most 
Rajasthanis and the people of the two 
and a half distncts through which the 
canal pa&ses arc as badly affected by 
famine as those in other areas of the 
state 

I his IS paradoxical since the sight ot 
the bnc k and c ement lined canal cutting 
through undulating sand dunes is un¬ 
doubtedly impressive But engineers 
and offic lals working on the canal project 
cannot provide data on just hov*^ many 
people hav e received even dnnking 
loiter from the canal so far Dnnking 
water supply they say is the responsi¬ 
bility of the public health and engineenng 
department (PHED) Similarly, the onus 
of the missing mandatory tree cover 
along the canal banks in order to 
prevent silting, is put on the forest 
department Arid if disputes over land 
allocations lead to the unutilisation of 
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irrigation potential, it is the colonisation 
department which is responsible. An 
interesting sidelight is that while the 
canal had, by March 1986, created an 
‘irrigation potential’ of 5.66 lakh hectares 
at the cost of Rs crores, the 

crucial 256-km feeder systems, which 
will take water into Banner district, will 
need another 15 years to build. 'I'he 
estimated cost is Ks 1,480 crores. 

T he canal has made some difference 
in portions of Ganganagar and 
Bikaner, but for Laxmi Narayan, who 
lives in Nachna, a vilfage in jaisalmer, 
only seven km away from the canal, the 
promise of plenty is still a dream even 
now—two years later. He complains 
that the water pipeline laid by the PH ED 
works erratically and people have to 
fetch water from the canal. 

The harijans on the outer 
fringes of the village still live 
in miserable conditions. All 
this raises questions about 
the skill and wisdom with 
which the project was plan¬ 
ned. Especially when both 
the state and central govern¬ 
ments have undertaken 
drought-proofing and desert 
development schemes for 
almost two decades now. 

Survival in the desert has 
always been based on an 
understanding of and respect 
for native’s rhythm and fra¬ 
gile ecological balance. Over 
the centuries, the people of 
western Rajasthan evolved 
an innovative culture which 
ensured survival in a harsh 
climate. It was a subsistence 


quently, the soil lust its capacity to 
retain moisture. The pattern of many 
low rain years interspersed with a few 
years of good rains, according to Dr Y.S. 
Ramakrishna, a senior i limatoiogist at 
CAZRI, has remained unchanged for 
most of this centur>\ Hut calculations 
show, he adds, that 46.9 per cent of the 
average rainfall is allowed to go waste. 

Professor S.M. Mohnot, who recent¬ 
ly won the National Environment 
Award, connects most of the damage to 
the desert with, the ruthless exploitation 
of the adjoining Arawali nu)untain I'ange. 
Prof. Mohnot, a professor of zoology- at 
Jodhpur University, says that “there has 
been extensive mining in the catchment 
areas and so the collection of rainwater 
is adversely affected”. This has led to a 
sharp decline in the underground water 



Constructing tlMRalMtlMn Canal: !• It halping? 

RaM idiemei to imdiorrii the famine^ 
hive proved countorfra^^ 

ciiib iito MH the hiHiitive of the local people. 


economy that was largely self-contained 
and not dependent on external aid or 
‘relief. Then the gochars or grazing 
lands were owned and controlled by the 
community. Grazing was thus regulated 
in a manner that ensured simultaneous 
replenishment. Similarly, there were 
protected forests, known as oran, which 
were shielded from destruction and 
pollution. The norms that helped main¬ 
tain these community resources have 
now lost their sanctity and resulted in 
rampant over-grazing and the felling of 
trees. 

One of the reasons for such an event 
is that the population in the Marwar 
region has increased three-and-a-half 
times since 1921, resulting in the high¬ 
est population growth in the country. Dr 
R.P. Dhir, a soil scientist at the Central 
Arid Zone Research Institute (CAZRI) in 
Jodhpur, says that the expansion of the 
human and cattle population placed an 
unbearable burden on the environment, 
causing the grasslands to shrink. Conse* 


table. 

The induction of cash economy and 
modem administrative measures has 
also taken its toll. B. Hooja, a retired 
IAS officer who spent several years in 
the state's agricultural ministry, attn- 
butes the deepening crisis to “our craze 
for modem technology and of giving (to 
villagers) new systems of social adminis¬ 
trative management. We have negative¬ 
ly impinged on the physical, social and 
ecological inter-relationships they had 
and not replaced it with a viable alterna¬ 
tive". To make matters worse, Mr 

A time for regeneration ‘ 


totich 1M7 



Hooja says the relief schemes have 
proved counter-productive because “the 
local panchaynt is only reacting to what 
we have given them At every stage we 
have curbed and killed the initiative of 
the loi'al people”. 

C onsequently, some of the most 
w'cdl-meaning effijrts of the govern¬ 
ment become merely grandio.se gt'S- 
lures with limited practical value. For 
example, the l anal department has cre¬ 
ated a lake at Sadrau, a village a few 
kilometres aw^ay trom the canal course in 
Jaisalmer. 'I'ht^re is a pn>eline for taking 
w'ater to the lake tuMii the canal but none 
to take It up to the village, a little more 
than a kilometre away. 'Phe Sadrau 
depression as this manmade lake is 
known - is suppost^d to provide water 
(or about .85.000 cattle. 
When a canal officer visits 
the site, Kanm Khan, one of 
the shepherds (here, tned to 
explain that the lake had 
made acvess to his village 
difficult because he now had 
to go around it and travel 
over a longer distance. What 
IS some inconvenience in ex¬ 
change for this expanse of 
water, he is told. 'I'he 
shepherd tnes again to ex¬ 
plain how the additional 
quantity of water alone has 
not altered the quality of life 
in any substantial way. Ptiil 
the visitors, who come from 
a reality entirely divorced 
from the shepherd's are not 
really listening to him. Khan 
gradually begins to sound 
mon» and more apologetic: 
and eventually gives uj). The visitors 
go back into their jeep, take a round 
of the nearby helipad, as though it were 
a loc al tourist attraction and return to 
their own world. 

Officialdom is not entircdy oblivious of 
Karim Khan's isolation and the many 
problems which have arisen frcmi leaving 
him out of the planning and implementa¬ 
tion prcKess. 1'hus, a technical advisory 
committee for desert control of the* state 
government, has suggested that all 
schemes be directed towards helping 
the IcKal people build their own institu¬ 
tions. 

If most people are still managing to 
live through this “calamity of rare sever¬ 
ity" It is because the essence of their 
c^tural heritage has survived. But they 
are beginning to understand that it is one 
thing to live with nature-m^ide sc.arcity 
and another to tamely accept the inevita¬ 
bility of slow death ‘ordained’ by forces 
outside reality, 
ft^ BfrfciM / italKir 
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NATK^^^AL news 


PUBIJCSf.CTOR 



OT A SAC RED C O W 

( M Hi’gde joins tirade against state units 


T Ik‘ nation’s public sector has been 
systematically robbed of its sacred 
! cow status .under the Rajiv Gandhi 
>?()venirnent with the Prime Minister 
cominK out stronj?ly against the poor 
return on the government's investment. 
Now, Karnataka chief minister Ramak* 
nshna 1 legde, too, has joined the tirade 
i agJiinst the public sector. On 6 March, in 
I a bold statement in the Assembly, 

I Hegde suggested that the government 
I should disinvest lioin losing public 
j sector units. He argued that the state 
! government had invested around Rs 450 


that has already been made." Adds 
Congressd) MLA and president of the 
state INTUC unit, N.M. Adyantaya. “I 
have a suspicion that Hegde has careful¬ 
ly planned this move to sell away public 
sector undertakings.” 

If Hegde is indeed trying to prepare 
the ground for an about turn in his public 
stance on the issue, he has chosen the 
right time to do so. It is not an election 
year and his government is more stable 
than it has been before In spite of a 
setback in the recent mandaJ panchayat 
elections, he faces no threat from the 



Ramakrishna Hogda; lashing out against the public sector 


crores in state-owned units and was 
getting a return of only Rs one crore per 
annum. Socialism, he added, should not 
become a dogma, and like Rajiv Gandhi, 
he asked the communist parties to take a 
lesson from the Soviet Union and China. 

Although the chief minister did not 
announce any long-term policy on disin¬ 
vestment, hiis remarks have raised a 
hornet’s aest in the state. The Opposi¬ 
tion which rarely gets a chance to score 
over the Hegde government, is all set to 
take it up as an issue. Says M.S. 
Krishnan, CPI MLA, ‘The disinvest¬ 
ment proposed by Mr Hegde is even 
fiMire reactionary than Rajiv Gandhi’s. 
iMis talking of taking away an invest- 


Opposition. Moreover, the state gov¬ 
ernment is broke. In spite of levying the 
highest ever imposts to raise an addi¬ 
tional Rs 145.54 crores, Hegde has 
presented a Rs 147.95-crore deficit 
budget. According to Hegde, the state 
has had to marshal whatever resources 
it could, especially since the Centre no 
longer allows overdrafts. In the light of 
this financial crunch, the state govern¬ 
ment feels justified in critically reviewing 
its investment in the public sector. 

In Itself, the state public sector’s 
peformance has hardly, been encourag¬ 
ing, With the exception of a few excel¬ 
lently run companies, such as Mysore 


Lamps, many of the state’s 55 public 
strtor undertakings have been accused 
of gross mismanagement and waste by 
the chairman of the CommitU e on Public 
Undertakings of the Karnataka Legisla¬ 
ture Twenty-three of the r)(> companies 
have beim reporting losses to the tune of 
Ks 75.42 CR»res. On a cumulative in¬ 
vestment of Rs 2,515.85 (rort‘s (share 
capital plus loans), the giA’enimenl in¬ 
curred a net loss of Rs 51.25 crores in 
1985-85. rhese are only provisional 
ligurt's, according to the Bureau of 
Public Kilter prises, since many com¬ 
panies have not even subiiiitled their 
financial accounts lor the last two to 
three years. 

The government was singed recently 
t»ver the question of disinvestment from 
Karnataka Soaps and Detergents Ltd., 
the makers of the famous Mysore Sandal 
soap, as the company has sustained 
recurring losses. When Business Stan¬ 
dard of Calcutta disclosed that a cabinet 
subcommittee may have recommended 
selling the unit to “an agency outside the 
gOyemment” and that major soap com¬ 
panies like Richardson-Hindustaii had 
their eyes on the semi-automated fac¬ 
tory, a privilege motion was raised in the 
Legislative Council against industries 
minister J.H. Patel. Sensing potential 
trouble, the minister categorically de¬ 
nied that the government was trying to 
sell off the factory. Says Babu Mathew, 
president of the state AITUC unit, “He 
is only protecting himself to preempt any 
criticism. Otherwise. I have not come 
across a single minister in Hegde’s 
cabinet who wishes to protect the public 
sector.” 

As far as Karnataka Soaps is con¬ 
cerned, it is generally agreed that the 
government will not handle the rod while 
it is hot. Says M.S. Knshnan, “The 
issue will subside now. But when the 
Assembly session is over, they may try 
to sell it off.” 

Even if a pobey decision is taken on 
disposing of government equity, there 
will be many entrenched interests to 
battle, llie public sector trade unions 
are genuinely concerned about the effect 
of privatisation on employment. 
Already, AITUC is planning a conven¬ 
tion on the subject after the current 
session. If handled well, the issue could 
snowball into a protest movement 
against the Hegde government. 

However, Hegde is known to be a 
seasoned politician, and is not likely to 
act on impulse. The disinvestment, if it 
happens, will be a gradual and long- 
drawn-out process, so that the protest 
too will come in dribbles. “In that case," 
admits Mathew, trade unions will 
be at a loss." 






A victim of the gas leak: lustice delayed 

BHOPALIRAGEDY 


NOTJUST 

Judge Patel is found to he a claimant for compensation 


T he beleaKuered victims of the Bhop- 
gas tragedy have had yet another 
snag come between them and a settle¬ 
ment of claims. Six months ago it was 
agreed that the compensation case could 
be tried in India, even though the US had 
been considered a more appropriate 
place by many parties. But recently, in 
an ironic turn of events, it was disco¬ 
vered that the district sessions judge, 
G S. Patel, had been listed as one of the 
5.2 lakh claimants in the $3.1 billion 
lawsuit. Though judge Patel hastily 
approached the director of claims to 
withdraw his stake in the compensation, 
the legal f^iux pas has raised the issue of 
confidence in the judiciary. 

“How could a plaintiff claimant be a 
judge for so long without telling any¬ 
one?'’ demanded Union Carbide Cor¬ 
poration (UCC) spokesman Ed Van 
Ameele, predicting that this would furth¬ 
er delay the resolution of an already 
convoluted legal case. Till date, UCC 
has spent $16 million and the Indian 
government $2.5 million in litigation. 
Judge I^atefs argument that he was 
unaware of the claim filed by his family 
members, and that he was in Sehore 
during the Bhopal gas leak, has not been 
considered adequate. It seemed spe¬ 
cious, particularly since most residents 
^f Professors Colony, where Patel was 
living, had put their names in the initial 
surveys, and filled up the forms circu¬ 
lated first by the Tata Institute and later 
by the state department. Under the 
circumstances, it is not unnatural that 
the suspicion should arise that the hon¬ 
ourable judge concealed his claim from 
the court hoping to be among the takers 
when compensation was awarded. This 
has resulted in the authorities now being 
even more cautious about separating the 
genuine victims of the Bhopal tragedy 
from the fraudulent claimants. 

The Bhopal case has already been 
han^red by conflicting opinions on the 


liability of the parent company, UCC, 
VJS-3-VJS Union Carbide India Ltd 
(UCIL). This latest imbroglio is likely lo 
provide a further fillip to the dilatory 
tactics adopted by UCC so far. In 
February this year, the UCC panel had 
threatened to invalidate the two earlier 
judgements by judge Patel—-a non- 
destruct order and an injunction restrict¬ 
ing UCC from alienating their assets any 
further. The assets of the multinational 
giant are estimated at $H billion. 

Three judges have departed already 
from this conlroversy-ndden case. After 
the first sessions judge was promoted to 
the Bhopal High Court, his subordinate 
K.S. Srivastava took charge. But within 
days, in the first week of October, he 
had to be shifted to Bombay for medical 
treatment. Now it is judge Patel who has 
been transferred. “This transfer is ridi¬ 
culous. It has made a laughing stock of 
the Indian judiciary, “ remarked an Indian 
official. 

Meanwhile, the UCC, even after new 
chairman Robert Kennedy took over, 
has not changed its legal position. It has 
now made a plea that the case be tned 
both in India and the US, since evidence 
lies in both countries. UCC lawyers 
want to prove that though the parent 
company installed and planned the local 
plant of UCIL, the responsibility of 
managing the facility was solely that of 
the Indian managers in Bhopal. 

The recent Supreme Court order in 
the Sriram Chemicals gas leak case in 
Delhi stated that the company had an 
absolute and non-delegable liability to 
ensure the safety of its workers and that 
of the people living in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It was a fortunate precedent, but, 
sadly, when the ownership and liability 
issues in the Bhopal case was being 
sorted out, UCC has got a fresh lever to 
delay matters. 

Mu SmMNuw 


JNATIONAL NKWS 

AVIATION 

BOMB-SCARED 

lA engineers refuse to carry 
out bomb checks 

W ho will sniff the bomb.'' Not we, say 
the engineers of Indian Airlines, 
who of late have been “coerced and 
pressured ' into carrying out bomb-scare 
checks, file engineers contend that 
bomb-detection and anti-sabotage 
checks are the work of explosive ex¬ 
perts or specially trained engineers. But 
the management of Indian Airlines will 
have none of it. “'Fhey are not trained to 
handle a bomb but engineers are per¬ 
fectly capable of detecting an extraneous 
object which might have been planted in 
a plane>’’ says L.S. Mathur, director of 
engineering, Indian Airlines. The All- 
India Aircraft Engineers Association 
(AIAEA) have in turn taken the matter 
to the labour commissioner. 

The issue has now come to a boil with 
B K. Da war, general secretary of 
AIAEA, giving a “directive" to all mem¬ 
bers to refuse to carry out bomb-scare 
checks. A senior aircraft engineer in 
'frivandrum who refused to undertake 
the safety-check was promptly 
chargesheeted. In protest, the AIAEA 
asked its members to go on mass leave 
and Indian Airlines engineers in Madras, 
Bombay and Delhi stayed away from 
work on consecutive days. The manage¬ 
ment was quick to clamp down: more 
than 12 engineers were chargesheeted. 

A suspended engineer told Sunoay 
that he had never seen a bomb. “With 
terronsts having access to increasingly 
sophisticated technology, one never 
knows what form a bomb can be in.” 

I'he Kamanuntham Committee which 
enquired into the accident of a Boeing 
737 on 26 April, 1979, had also ex¬ 
amined the question of engineers doing 
bomb-checks. J’he committee 

favoured the engineer^ . argu¬ 

ment: “a specialised group with suitable 
training" should be employed for the 
task, the teport concluded. 

The engineers point out that interna¬ 
tional airlines provide special insurance 
cover for undertaking bomb-scare 
checks. But the Indian Airlines 

management is adamant: “We don't care 
what other international airlines do. 
Air-India engineers carry out bomb- 
scare checks without any extra com¬ 
pensation and we are going to follow that 
rule." 

PMtiMiIm Cliatteri0g/Af*ir DuM 
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MAD HY A PKADLSU 

FOR LOVE'S SAKE 

Oiurai’c over Jilin sadhvi staying with her lover 


I S j! ’/o yi'dr-old widow a piece of 
pnjptTtv tfiat ru‘eds to be assigned to 
: sonuMjne's care? Does she have the 
i right to renounce her religion? Can she 
; move in with a married man, rather than 
I With her parents, because the man is her 
j lover? And do religious members of her 
I community (the Jains of the Shwetambar 
sect) have the right to feel outraged to 
I the point of organising a fast unto death? 

I i'hese iire the questions, legal and 
I social, that have been raised by the 
; Induprablia case in Dudhia village near 
I Indore. Even though the initial legal 
i battles as regards custody have been 
j settled in court, the social furore is 
nowliere near over. To recap briefly, 
Induprablia, a widow who had become a 
sac/hv'/ of the Shwetambar sect, re- 
npunc( d the order on 5 January, and 
moved in with Kadheshyam, a milkman, 

I and hib family. In a statement she later 



Radheshyam (left) and Induprabha 


made before a first class magistrate, she 
categorically stated that this was a 
voluntary move because she found it 
difficult to follow the rigorous life of a 
Jam s:idhvi. 

Followuig this unusual move, a habeas 
corims case was 61ed before the Indore 
bench of the Madhya Pradesh High 
Court by advocate Dr Manohar Dalai, 
on behalf of the Jain community. 
Radheshyam was accused of abducting 
Induprabha. The court, however, dis¬ 
missed the case, both on the basis of 
Induprabha\s own statement, and on the 
ground that she was a major who could 
freely choose to stay wherever she 
wanted. As to whether any social or 
moral norms are being outraged, the 
judges declared that it was outside the 
limits of a habeas corpus case to find the 
emotional rationale behind a person's 
decision to stay in a particular place witli 
a particular person. 

Failmg to legally dislodge Induprabha 


from her so-called “lover's" household, 
the Jain community leaders have now 
decided to fight it out on social and 
religious grounds. Hunger strikes had 
already been going on in Indore's Ra- 
jwara Chowk, demanding the restoration 
of Induprabha to her parents. Abhaymu- 
ni, a Jain religious leader, declared his 
intention of fasting unto death, accompa¬ 
nied by five other men and nine Jain 
sadbvis. The Indore district authorities, 
in an attempt to circumvent a major 
crisis, tried to persuade Induprabha to 
go back to her parents. However, on the 
night of 25 P^ebruary, the police 
announced that the recalcitrant sadhvi 
had refused to abandon her milkman 
lover. 

As the fast-unto-death began, the Jain 
leaders lashed out at the state govern¬ 
ment. Finally, the director-general of 
police, M. Natarajan, as well as chief 
minister Motilal Vora rushed to Indore 
for an emergency visit. The chief minis¬ 
ter ordered a judicial inquiry into the 
whole episode—a move which has been 
interpreted by some as a surrender to 
Jain obscurantist elements for electoral 
puiposes. Meanwhile, the Indore di¬ 
visional commissioner, Sudhir Kumar 
Sood, met Abhaymuni and persuaded 
liim on the night of 26 February to end 
the fast after 11 hours. 

But the most bizarre element in this 
dramatic story is the latest declaration 
“by the Indore district autliorities that 
Induprabha and Radheshyam are both 
“missing". In fact, the two of them had 
visited police superintendent Panna Lai 
at his residence on the evening of 24 
February, and had been jsent back to 
Dudhia village in a police vehicle. What 
has happened to them since is a mys¬ 
tery. 

Fortunately, the forces of orthodoxy 
are not the only ones in play. SeveraJ 
prominent citizens of Indore have 
formed a Nagrik Adhikar Sanrakshak 
Samiti to protest against the “pressure 
tactics" being used by the district admi¬ 
nistration to force Induprabha to submit 
to the orthodox Jain community. De¬ 
pending on whether the missing couple 
ever reappears, it will be interesting to 
see which way the balance tips. But 
even if nothing more is heard of them, 
the Induprabha case, in a smaller way, 
has raised landmark questions about 
women’s rights, just as the Shah Bano 
case did. 

VIPMiiira 



lAhlcan tiudant, demonstrating In Delhi 

AIDS TEST 


'BLACK' RULE 

/\frican students protest 

4 IDS knows no race, slop di.scnmi- 

^%iiating against foreigners’, ‘Afri¬ 
cans are not guinea-pigs’, ‘Why medical 
apartheid on students? Test everybody’ 
scream the banners. African students in 
India are clamouiing for “justice". All 
over the country these students are on 
the march to protest against the AIDS 
test being made compulsory for foreign 
students. Ndirangii Maina. president of 
the African Students’ Association in 
India, spells out their indignation: “We 
have resolved not to undergo the tests 
come what may. The directive affecting 
only foreign students smacks of discri¬ 
mination.*' 

With Asia on the verge of an AIDS 
epidemic, it is not only India that is 
limiting traditional eastem hospitality. 
Despite strong resistance, China has 
instiTjcted aP universities to subject 
foreign students to a mandatory AIDS 
test within a month ol their beginning 
classes. No longer does a warm wel¬ 
come await foreigners entering South 
Korea with resident visas; they now 
have to prove they are not carriers of 
the dreaded disease. As Saroj Kha- 
parde, Union minister of state tor health, 
explains, India too is taking precautions 
to ward off the deadly scourge, not 
“discriminating" against African stu¬ 
dents. 

But such explanations are not enough 
to pacify the irate African students. 
Complains a student of Delhi University, 
“It is a White ploy to deport us before 
we complete our studies." On 27 Febru¬ 
ary, about 250 of the 700 Attcarl 
students in the capital took out a proces- 
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Sion to evpiess their res(*iitinent. Of the 
fiOO lorci^^n students of Aligarh Muslim 
IJniveMsitv (AMT), only one has so far 
opted toi the test, de^spite the fact that 
the \'ice-(:hana'lloi of AMU himself 
underweni an AID.S test to prove that 
foreigners were not being '‘singled out". 

d he Intcniational Students Hostel in 
l^oinbay rt‘( eiitlv witnessed an anti- 
AIDS lest demonstration by its inmates, 
whik‘ P>(»nibav University has declared 
that foreign students wall not be allow'ed 
to sit lot their examinations unless they 
receive a dean bill of health. 11 the AIDS 
test is not com])u!sory lor foreign tour¬ 
ists and Indians returning trom abroad, 
wdiy should onh’ loreign students be 
subjected to it? “d'his is illogical and 
discriminatory,” claim African students. 

Alrican students in Jabalpur are also 
up in amis against the Union department 
of educaium's circular to the vice- 
chancellors ot all universities. >Students 
ol Caj('Utta and jadavpur Universities in 
Calcutta—w'hich, strangely, have iu>t 
taken any steps to implement the direc¬ 
tive--claim tlie government’s attitude is i 
“racial", vyhat has lent substance to the 
charges of “discrimination" is the fad 
that three Kenyan students deported 
last year for being earners of the 
dreaded disease were given a clean chit 
by experts in Kenya. 

1'he "mistrust" in the motive of the 
Indian government triggered by this 
incident has made the African student 
populace m India doubt the authenticity 
of the other 11 cases. The 11 foreign 
students so tar deported for positive 
symptoms of AIDS are all Africans. 

Speaking of the brewing resentment, 
Eduardo F'aleiro, minister of state for 
external affairs, admits, "While the pub¬ 
lic health of the country must be pro¬ 
tected, the problem has to tackled with a 
little more sensitivity." 

PMgiipMUi/Ciicffiet 
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MISRA COMMISSION 

ANGRY VOICES 

Sikh riot victims feel let down by report 


H opes for a peacetul resolution of the 
Punjab rmbroglK^ have receded 
even furthei with tlu‘ rek^ase ol I lie 
Misra Commission leporl on the 
November 198t riots lollowMng Indira 
(iandhi’s assas unation. Kcaclions ti) llu‘ 
report - withheld bv the govcrnnuMit lui 
SIX months, and finally ndeased on tin* 
first dav ol Parliament’s budget 
r>ion—have been one ol dismay and 
outrage. Numerous and detailed deposi 
lions were put bt'lore Justice Misra. .nul 
the not victims had hoped that the guiltv 
wmuld be idenlilied and punislxed rc'gard 
less ol their political atliliation. Howev¬ 
er. walh the exoneration ol senior Con 
gress(I) leaders by the commission, 
passions are running high ome again. 

While condemnaiioii of thi‘ report 
came almost immediately alter its re- 
ksise Irom political parties and social 
SCI vice groups, it has only now started 
coming in from Punjab. Reflecting a 
certain segment of public opinion, a 
strongly-worded editorial in tlu' Akali 
Pntnkii has demanded that die accused 
be arrested and tried it further militancy 
oh the pail of the Sikhs is to he avoided, 
and if the government is to maintain 
some ('redibilily. 

Riot victims wJio have been reliabili- 
tate^d in various camps art' among the 
most vocal of the protesleis. Habu 
Singli’s tamily, along with 1)80 otluns, 
has been settled in Tilak Vihar in Delhi. 
He* savs he witnessed the brutal minder 
ol 20 members ol his family in 'fnlok- 
pun. Habu .Singh expresses the sentr 
menls ot his fi‘llow' victims: ‘Olow' will 
we c‘xplajn to our children that those 
who killed their grandfathers and uiK’les 
are still roaming scot-freeWe fear they 
w'lll lake lh<* rew enge we have resirained 
ourselves h'om taking." d'he same fear 
has been echoed bv Inder Mohan, vice- 
president ol the PU'CL, who had de¬ 
posed before Justice Misra: “If the 
government does not pay heed to the 
agitation of the victims, individual killings 
will start in Punjab and other parts ol the 
country. Now the victims will not take 
inaction lying dowm." 

Others pointed out how Ram Pa! 
Saroj, a junior Congressfl) functionary, 
has not been arrested, even though his 
name was mentioned in hundreds ol 
affidavits. Similar is the case ot Balwan 
Khokar of Palam Vihar Justice Misra 
has included both names in a list of 19 
guilty Congrcissd) functionaries, but no 
legal action has been initiated against 


them Sait! (iuicharan Singh, general 
secl\‘ta^^’ of the All India Sikh Confer- 
onct\ which has h(’gun an agitation 
against the reiiorl, “We want the im¬ 
mediate ant'st ot those* lound guilty in 
the PITL-PUDR report, am! others 
who aie nii*ntio!U'cl as culprits in the 
attulaMis “ 'Fo add iiisult to injury, 
vutims li\ing in Tilak V’lhai have been 
asked U) paN' an additional Rs db.OOO for 
th{‘ owjiciship of (M(‘h llat allotted to 
them 'Mils aim)unts to a luilher mock- 
(‘tv ot the claims ot rehabilitation made 
l)\ tlu* govmnmenl. 



Shops sst irftsms tn ths 1964 Dsfhl riots 


Protests agamsi the report have not 
(onu* only from indignant Sikh leaders 
and not vietini:. 'rht‘ I.ok l)al leader, H. 
N. Hahuguna, and Meiiaka (iandhi of the 
.S.injay Vieliar Manch addressed a wcdl- 
atteiKk‘d rally in the capital on 9 March 
where e ffigies (»i II. K. U Hhagal and 
Jagdjsh 'rvtliT were burnt. 'Phe rally was 
an indu'alion (jf the using tt*elings against 
the jeporl wliieh might erupt in serious 
agilalkuis. H S Plioolka, convenor of 
the CitizcMis* Justice Committee which 
withdrciw from the prociH^dings of the. 
I'oinmissioi) midway in protest against 
the unethical methods of the m rameivj 
enquiry, commented, “ Phe wJiole exer¬ 
cise has been an attempt to give the 
Congress(l) a clean chit. Misra has 
Ignored all the evidence there was 
before him, and is silent about the 
important aspects of the investigation." 
RHu ^rinlNpw IMhi 
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Why twist yourself silly... 


■■■ when a twist of the 
wrist does it aii. 

URNUTRDL •HRNRR- 

One-hand mixers. 

With Ranutrol Hansa wash-basin mixer, you 
have instant fingertip control of both water 
volume and temperature. Just a glance at the 
lever position tells you the temperature The 
adjustable hot water stop gives you extra safety 
and cuts energy costs. 

Ranutrol Hansa's unique ceramic cartridge 
technology— prov6h in millions of households m 
the West — ensures long life and flawless 
service year after year — 


SWIVEL rvpt 

KITCHtN MIXER 




BATH MIXER WITH 
HAND SHOWER 




TABLETOP 
SINK MIXER 



CONCEALED FITTING 
FOR OVER HEAD SHOWER 



-HHNUTHnL 4II1N5H- ^ 

A Product of Group 

For more information on the above and 
other Ranutrol Hansa products, contact or write to: 
RANUTROL HANSA DIV. AUTO CONTROLS PVT. LTD. 
B-12 New Delhi House Barakhamba Road New Delhi - 110 001 
Phone; 3316464, 3310137 Telex: 65372 ACPL IN 


BOMBAY 

lOSUdyanDarshan 
Sayani Road, Prabhadevi, 
BOMBAY-400 025 
Phone 4223293 


12, Embassy Centre 
Nariman Point 
BOMBAY 

Phone 233629.234424 
Telex 011 5972 


CALCUTTA 

Flat No 5-1,5th Floor, 
Stephen Court 
18/A, Park Street, 
CALCUHA-700016 
Phone 482531 


BANGALORE CHANDIGARH MADRAS 


201 Came Meenakshi 

Apartments 

4/1-2-3. Plain Street 

Infantry Road, 

BANGALORE-560001 

Phone:577041 


1108, Sector 33C 
CHANDIGARH 
Phone: 31285 


Flat No. 4,2nd Floor. 
Parsn Chambers 
602 Mount Road 
lyJADRAS-600006 
Phone- 476723 







NATIONAL NEWS 


NORTH-BASr 

FRAGILE DEMOCRACY 


Marginal ethnic groups aspire for a homeland 

E ven as Mizoram was giving a ticker- tor>’ for Zeliangrongs of Nagaland and 

tape welcome to the newly elected Manipur. The Peoples Democratic 

chief minister, Laldenga,of the Mizo Forum has called for an autonomous 

National Front, to turn a new leaf in its state for the Karbi-Anglong area in 

troubled political history, five small Assam. 

ethnic tribal political parties got together At the Aizawl convention, the five 
to hold “preliminary talks and consulta- organisations called for “political eman- 

tions between small nationalities of the cipation” of the smaller tribal nationali- 

north-east”. Away from the media glare, ties m the north-east. They also deman- 

these parties, inspired by the Brachin ded a review of the North-Eastern 

National Union led by Oinam 'I'omba Reorganisation Act 1971 (which led to 


This convention of disparate tribal 
groups, bound together at the moment 
only by “tactical considerations", poses 
a* fresh political challenge in the noi1h- 
east. New Delhi has hitherto dealt with 
insurgencies and overground militant 
agitations by large homogeneous tribal 
populations living in a fairly identified 
contiguous temtory. A limited front of 
these small groups, if it takes to the gun, 
may stretch the security apparatus 
further. Ngaihte's demand to “restruc¬ 
ture ethnic boundaries by throwing colo¬ 
nial maps m the dust-bin of history" may 
also pt)se fresh complications for New 
Delhi The ZNC general secretary wants 
New Delhi to “bargain for the Kabaw 
\'aliey opposite Manipur and the Chin 
slates opposite* Mizoram from Burmese 


were taking the first step to disrupt 
the efforts of building a new demo¬ 
cratic structure in the north-east. 

The Zomi National Congress 
(ZNC), the leading party that orga¬ 
nised the Aizawl convention on 24 
February .believes in the “ultimate 
unification of Mizos in various 
areas" and aims to carve a Zoga 
Union territory^ from the Zomi areas 
of Manipur like Tenougpal, Jin- 
bawn, Churachandpur and Sadar 
Hill areas. Two memoranda citing 
these demands have been submit¬ 
ted to the Prime Minister in the last 
two years. 

Interestingly the Brachin Nation¬ 
al Union which inspired the Aizawl 
convention, first came into promin¬ 
ence about two years ago by prop¬ 
agating the Brachin Plan which 
called for the integration of the land 
mass between the Brahmaputra 
and Chindwin rivers into one unified 
autonomous region within the con¬ 
stitutional framework of India. The 
BNU is an' offshoot of the Kang- 
leipak (old name of Manipur) 
National Union. 

I'hang Khan Tin Ngaihte, general 
secretary of the ZNC, told Sunday 
after the meeting, “For the mo¬ 
ment we do not want immediate 



A map of proposed Brachin Plan areas 


government, which has no moral 
and legal right to rule these areas". 

'Fhe increasing tendency of tribal 
groups living on India’s troubled 
fronti(‘r with Burma io demand 
integration of terntories inhabited 
by their kinsmen on the Burmese 
side IS also an interesting develop¬ 
ment which ('an be to India’s advan¬ 
tage. Appeasement of these tribal 
groups is crucial to the security 
system. The Mizoram accord and 
the intention of the Union govern¬ 
ment to settle the problems in 
Nagaland have raised the exp(?cta- 
tions of these frontier tril>esmen. 

Die Burmese Mizos and their 
Kuki-Chin brethren along with the 
Burmese Nagas want the anti- 
Indian rebels opt?rating from their 
area to press for a “Greater Mizor¬ 
am" and “Greater Nagaland". This 
in effect would pave the way for 
large chunks of Burmese territory 
coming to India. Both “(ireater 
Mizoram" and “(ireater Nagaland” 
are now seen as territorial concepts 
within thelndianfrainework and not 
as sovereign states as before. Most 
of the secessionist groups have 
realised the futility ot demanding 
sovereign states outside India and 
Burma. 


integration with Mizoram, because 
Mizos there ^nd Mizos elsewhere are at 
different levels of political and socio¬ 
economic development. But at a later 
stage we will certainly look forward to 
the integi;ation of all Zo group peoples." 
Each of the other four organisations that 
participated in the Aizawl convention has 
its own geo-political demands. The Un¬ 
ited Peoples Party demands a Union 
territory for the Pawi-Lakher nationali- 
6esof southemmostMizoram. The Hmar 
Peoples Convention wants the integra¬ 
tion of Hmars in Manipur, Mizoiam and 
Assam. The Zeliangrong Peoples Con¬ 
vention wants to create a Union terri- 


the creation of the three states and 
three Union territories of the north-east 
mainly by redrawing the boundaries of 
the mammoth Assam state) to 
“accommodate the aspirations of the 
small marginal ethnic groups like the 
Karbis, Zomis, Zeliangrongs, Hmars. 

The next meeting of these groups will 
be held in Haflong in early April .I'hang 
Khan Tin Ngaihte told Sunuay that 
some tribal organisations like the Plains 
Tribal Council of Assam (PTCA) and the 
Mizoram Paite Organisation (MPO) 
have also indicated their desire to join 
the ZNC-spoiisored convention. 


I Significanlly. 'fhang Khan I’m, who 
might emerge* as the saviour of the tribal 
cause, has also demanded the opening of 
the Silchar Sylhel-Dhaka-Calcutla rail 
link as a first step to .issuage the feelings 
of the Irilial groups. He feels that New 
Delhi should immediately take up the 
matter with Bangladt*sh in order to 
restore the “north-east's historic ciian- 
nels of communications with mainland 
India”. 

With the proliferation of such orga¬ 
nisations can the north-east ever hope 
for a continuing spell of peace? 

SuMr BhaumHc /Agmiata 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


ORISSA 


DARK CO RRIDOR S 

liliml tnusn stiuicni is raped inside secretariat 


B cirolv -1 It’vv months a denf and 
durnl) liank, was raped in 

Iihuf)aneswai, taint another incident: 
ttu‘ Mpt‘ ol a hlind ^irl, inside the Orissa 
secretariat, close ttilht chief minister’s 
office complex, once aj^^iin hy a ^Govern¬ 
ment tMnplovt‘(‘. Shakunlala lYusty, a 
Ii()-yt*aiold stiidt‘nt ot I'tkal Sanf^eel 
Maiiavidyalava, was “liiretl” to the third 
floor of the Iniildin^ hv the aIleKt*d rapist, 
Kabinarayan Das, who liad introduced 
himsell to lun as an "assistant” to the 
CM, lionitally, Sliakiinlala was beiriK 
raped at a tinu‘ when the Assembly 
proct‘edinjGs were ^»oinjG on a few yards 
away (the Orissa Lt'^Gislatnre sits at 8.:t() 
am every Kridav when m st'ssion). 

Around 8.d<) am on (i ^'Iarch, Das, a 
clerk in the inloimation and publu* rela 
tions department, enleied the S(‘cretai 
lat Shakuntala, who followed him 
with tti(‘ hope ot obtaininjLj some financial 
assistance* from thi* chk i minister. Das 
had not st'cured an tmtrv j^ass for the 
girl, but tlu* two constabk's standing 
guard at th<‘ entrance to the st'ciadariat 
allowed them in. Das would have made 
an t'asv escape trorn tlu* premises had it 
not bc'en for the timely intervention ot 
some ot tlu* music c'ollegf* students who, 
on sc‘eing Shakuntal i being taken inside, 
grew suspicious and alcTted the secur- 
I itymen. 

Das was detained while coming out ol 
j the st'crc*tariat building along with Sha- 
! kuntala attc'r alU'gedly lommitting the 
crime in his oltict* room An angry 
crowd, consisting mainlv of Shakuntala's 
college matt's and set n'tariat em¬ 
ployees, which had collected in front of 
the gate, ret used to b<‘ takc'n in bv Das's 
plea that he had to rush to the Assembly 
on urgent work. A cieslfalleii Shakunta* 
la, with bloodstains on lu'r clothes, burst 
into tears as she heard the voice's of her 
lassmates. 

While Das was arrested and subse¬ 
quently suspended from his job, nu-dual 
reports conclusively proved that Sha 
kuntala was raped. 

Within an hour of the incidi'iit. there 
was an uproar in the Assembly, wath an 
angry Opposition walking out of the 
House and many of its members deman¬ 
ding the chief ministers resignation. 
The education minister, Jadunath Das 
Mohapatra, did not initially respond to 
the demarid of the Opposition members 
and at one Congrcss(l) dissident, 
Ramachanira Ulaka, that he make a 
statement on ihejtesue. It was only on 9 


March, three dav^ alter the incidi'iit, 
that he made a statrme nt giving details 
of the eprsode. d'ratlic on tlu* mam toad 
leading to tlu* Asscnihlv House w'as 
disrupted toi the* whok* ol the following 
day as students ol the musu' college 
staged a dhuiiui (k'maiuling a ludicial 
inquiry into tlu* incident. 

Interestingly, recoids available with 
the Union home ministry place Orissa m 
tile unenviable position ot having reg- 



Shakuntala Prusty 


Prrirtipla 


istered the highest number of rapes 
(Ibl) in 198b. In the last four and a half 
veais, Orissa lecorded as many as 97 
cast's of rape of Adi\asi and Harnan 
women. Hut chief minister J.H. Hatnaik 
continues to insist that the law and virder 
situation is "normal”, ftven the former 
Union minister of state for home. Ham 
Dulan Sinha, stated in 1984 that Orissa 
toppc'd the list of crimes against women, 
particularly those ndating to v^\w and 
murder. 

Sarada P. HandM/Bhubmmswsr 


MA DH YA PRADE SH 

DIVIDED BAR 

( \mtroversy over setting up 
new High Court benches 

L awyers in Madhya Pradesh are in the 
throes of a raging controversy fuel¬ 
led by sub-regional interests, affecting 
the smooth functioning of many of the 
state's courts. The genesis of the dis¬ 
pute is the proposal to set up benches of 
the Madhya Pradesh High Court, m 
Jabalpur, at Raipur and Bhopal! Peelings 
are running high and lawyers and politi¬ 
cians, ovt'rnding party affiliations, are 
busy picking up the banner ol sub¬ 
regional intc'H'sts 

The trouble began with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Jaswant Singh Com¬ 
mission to set up bc'uches at Raipur and 
Bhopal which was forwarded by the 
Centre to the state goveniment. The 
High Court Bar Association protested to 
the commission that new benches would 
affect the tunctioning of the existing 
courts. On tht* other hand, lawyers from 
the Chhattisgarh region have strongly 
demanded a bench at Raipur on the 
ground that bb per cent of the litigation 
in the MP High Court was from the 
region and that it had a high tribal and 
Hanjan population. 

P'onner chief minister D.F^ Mishra, 
now over 8b, has added to the con¬ 
troversy by stating that the new ben¬ 
ches would weaken the MP High 
Court. Mishra, who was a truste'd lieute¬ 
nant of Mrs Indira (randhi, has also 
demanded that one sr'ssion of tht* Vidhan 
Sabha should he held at Jabalpur, 
A('cording to him, t!ie States Reorga¬ 
nisation Committee had recommended 
Jabalpui as the st.ate capital but it was 
shifted to Bhopal hv tlu* then chief 
minister. Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla. 

Meanwhile, a petition fik*d by 
Mrs S. Jam, a High Court lawyer, stating 
that the object of establishing new 
benches is political, has been admitted 
by the MP High Court. 

What should iiave been a simple 
administrative reform has now been 
transformed into a prestige issue be¬ 
tween politicians battling over sub¬ 
regional interests. The High Court Bar 
Association has cabled the Prime Minis¬ 
ter threatening to launch a movement 
for the formation of a separate Mahakos- 
ai state if the proposed benches were 
set up. A delegation of MPs from 
Mahakosal region has already met the 
Prime Minister and presented a memor¬ 
andum. 

M.V. Kher/ilSitipifr 
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New tyres for your Moruti? 





ff^/l/l0vUchosefi>st 


MRF NYLON TYRES 



Among all car tyres in India. MRF 
NYLON TYRES were the first tyres chosen 
by Maruti - for whom nothing but the 
best will do 

Today more Marutis run on MRF TYRES 
than on any other tyre 

So when you need new tyres for your 
Mamti why take any nsks Stay with 
MRF NYLON TYRES 

The makers of the Maruti know what's 
best for your car 




TYRES 


lyres wNfi Muscle 


UNTAS M MRF NOT S3 2416 






























































In Sbakiabatpur, /IlClMf 

skiBs of carpet weaving and pmmote €3^>orts. 


How ITC helped 

in the remarkable revival of Shalyahanpur’s 
traditional carpet w(wing industry . 


\ 


ITC set up Triveni Handlcx^ms to 
inspire the resui]gence of the 
traditional craft of carpet weaving 
in Shahjahanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 

Reviving traditional skills 

The weavers of Shahjahanpur 
were craftsmen of great talent, but 
reduced to being among the 
weakest of the rural poor, forced 
to turn out pitifully coarse stuff. 
The skill was still there; 
desjDerately needed were 
wherewithal and organised 
support 

rrc stepped in. 

Rags to riches 

Triveni took root under the 
dedicated care of Colonel Prem 
Sahgal (of IMA &me) who 
provided capital, raw materials, 
technical know how and attractive 
incentiv^es. 

The response was magical. 
Middlemen disappeared. Coarse 
weaves gave way to quality once 
again. Turnover jumped from Rs 50 
thousand to Rs80 lakhs, all of it in 
foreign exchange. 

Quality of life matches 
quality of product 

Expansion of weaving zones and 
additional finishing stations 
multiplied employment 
opportunities. Wages rose from 
Rs4 to Rs 50 per sq. ft. of carpet. 

Today their skills restored, their 
confidence regained, at least 2500 
carpet weavers of Sh^jahanpur are 
earning better wages, living better, 
saving a little. 

Thanks to aid by design from 

rrc. 


35 looms in 1977; 400 today. 

Weaving zones expandetl; 
2500 weavers gainfully 
self employed. 

Wages up, from Rs 4 to Rs 50 
per sq. ft. of carpet; weaveis 
are living better, educating 
their children, saving for the 
future. 

Showroom at Varanasi makes 
It convenient for foreign 
buyers to examine range of 
imdocts at one location. 

Turnover raised from 
Rs 50 thousand to Rs SO lakhs. 
AH in foreign exchange. 



Platinum Jubilee* 


How rrc enteiprise leads 
In many fields 

Agro industry Intensive leseaich 
and development by ITC’s Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development 
Division helps evolve improved 
strains of tobacco, assists the 
farmer to increase crop yield. 

Packaging & Printing. ITC’s 
Packaging and Printing Division 
makes innovative printed 
packaging to the critical 
specifications of over 100 brand 
leaders 

Pulp & Ptgjer. Bhadiachalam 
I’aperboards, founded by ITC in a 
tribal area, has masteted 
technology to achieve super 
productivity. BPL also sets 
exemplary standards in 
environmental protection. 

Tourism: Welcomgroup, ITC’s 
HcXels Division, earns considerable 
foreign exchange as the Nation’s 
fastest-growing hotel chain offering 
international standards of service. 

Music: Sangeet Research Academy 
and the ITC Sangeet Sammelans 
reflect the Company’s resolve to 
promote India’s cultural heritage. 
Sports: rrC-sponsored events and 
the rre-pubfished Wills Books of 
Excellence have been highly 
successful, rrc also supports 
traditional ^rts like wrestling, 
tonga-racing, kite-flying and 
archery. 

Now, striding towards the 
21st Century, FTC is confident of its 
resources, and the skills to manage 
them. Routes uHtt be marry and 
varied, but the focus wiU 
unwaveringly be on the pursuit of 
esaeUetKe. The inherited virtues 
and values of the past wiU 
doubtiess put their imprint on the 
future. 


Professional Management of Planned Growth 
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Pakistani cricketer Imran Khan is i 


I n 1977, after six years of playing 
cricket for the English county of 
Worcestershire, Imran Khan de¬ 
cided to quit. He was then, at 
twenty-five, one of the world's 
most promising young cricketers, a man 
certain to lead his country’s Test team 
one day. So why did he quit Worcester, 
a side that had served h^ well, and on 
which he had virtually grown up? Was it 
that cricket had got too dull? 

Oh, no. “I was enjoying my cricket," 
says Imran. "My reasons for leaving 
were purely social. 1 just couldn't live in 
Worcester." 

That statement perhaps, more than 
any other, sums up Imran Khan. He may 
well be one of the world's best cricke¬ 
ters, but he is also Imran, the interna¬ 
tional playboy. And if his sodal life 


push his friends' products: a brand of tea 
in Pakistan, and in India, Cinthol soap, 
made bf his good friends, Adi and 
Parameshwar Godrej. 

Over the years, his name has been 
linked with numerous women, many of 
them models and filmstars, all of them 
beautiful. In 1977 78, when he was 
touring Australia as paxt of Kerry Pack¬ 
er's "World XI", Imran was voted the 
sexiest player, a label that has stuck. 

Imran's international cricketing career 
started in 1971 with an unremarkable 
appearance as of the Pakistani 
cricket team touring England. That was 
followed by a hiatus firom Test cricket as 
the young Imran went on to finish school 
at Worcestershire (Worcester Royal 
Grammar School) and undergraduate 
studies at Oxford. But the seeds of 


suffers, he thinks of moving 
on. Over the last few years, 
the cricketer and the playboy 
have become inextricably link¬ 
ed. When Imran Khan plays 
cricket, the girls in the crowd 
swoon not just because he is a 
cricketer, but because he is 
the first bona Sde international 
sex symbol to have emerged 
from the Indian sub-continent 
’ In many ways, Imran is one 
of the world's most unusual 
cricketers. He Is a madio 
sportsman who treats physical 
fitness as thoi^ it* was a 
refigion. But he is also a soffii- 
istkated, charming, Oxfctfd'^ 
educated (he read PPE at 
Kebla) man of the world. He is 
deeply rooted in the oonserva- 
tive, ortbockix Islamic society 
of Pakistan, yet he hob-nobs 
on ^ual terms with the inter¬ 
national jet-set. His name 
sells, wia^ is why he is be¬ 
sieged with offers to do cob^ 
moraals: to phig Thums Up, 
tobe thenew Vimaiipaii, etc 
And yet, he is reluctant to 
aocept^ agreeing oaiy to lid|p 

•UNMY a-M Mwrti 19B7 






AGOnUMAN 


spiitably the siih-continenf s first international sex symbol 




future success had been sown. In fact, 
Imran’s upbringing, as the young cousin 
of Pakistani cricketers Javed Burkie and 
Majid Khan, almost predestined him to 
become a Test cricketer. The childhood 
fascination for this aristocratic ^me was 
^dually allied to natural aptitude and 
finally, a singleminded determination to 
excel. 

An illustrious cricketing career at 
Oxford (he won blues from 1973 to 
1975, and became captain in 1974) finally 
led him to a total conunitment 
to Test cricket. Although a 
respected all-routkler, he has 
really made his name as one of 


the most lethal fast bowlers of 


all trnie. In tad, in 1982 and 


1983, Imran was often, simply 


unplayable. His success in 


Test cricket eventually led him to super¬ 
sede Javed Miandad, and become the 
captain for Pakistan m earlv 1982. As a 
captain, Imran has sometimes been 
accused of being dictatorial. But to his 
credit it must be said that he managed to 
control an extremely volatile team and 
win a much-needed victory for Pakistan 
at Lord's that summer. That still is only 
the second time that Pakistan has won in 
England, And Imran grabbed the man of 
the match award in the first of three 
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WMi ItlMd ParamMlwnr Oodral 

tests with a splended first innings score 
of seven for fifty*two. 

Later, under his leadership, the 
Paldstanis gave the touring Indian team, 
ra piaiiwi by Sunil Gavaskar, a most 
devastating thrashing. This was the 
peak of Imran's career, both as a captain 
and as a ctkketer. The Indians simply 
did not know what hit them and were as 
poplesed by Imran’s sfcilis as they were 
hdpieas against them. 

This kind of almost unholy success on 
the part of Imran has ofim raised 
qKculation among hia victims that he 
igipBes vasdine to his balL Bot nothing 
las ever been proved, and bnran con- 
tanies to be cfaMilied as one of the 
undisputed greats among hut boaden 

$oon afier this encounter with Indis, 

inirao was afScted by stsess ki 

hb sliin-*«ooodl|ioB 

of criiitat to damst SBcmaihs. 


has re-emerged and, at 34, is ready to 
delight both his female admirers as well 
as cricket aficionados with his perform¬ 
ance on the field for some time to come. 

Cricket has not just made him famous, 
It has also made him glaitiorous, as he 
himself admits. **I am a fast bowler in the 
sub-continent," he told Sunday, "bear¬ 
ing m mind that the sub-continent hasn't 
produced a frst bowler since Nissar 
Mohammed. I think bat bowlers have 
always attracted a lot of attention. Look 
at Lillee, Thompson in Austraiia--4hey 
have always been big glamour bpys. In 
New Zealand, Richard Hadlee attracts a 
lot of attention. Ray Lindwall before. 
Keith Miller, all these guys. Past bowl¬ 
ing is something mainly physical nidiich 
has always attracted a lot of attention, 
fm not married, you know, bachelor 
status attracts a lot of attention. There's 
more glamour to it." 


F emale attention, 
however, has not 


For all his success 
as a lady-killer, 
Imran does not 
brag about his 
conquests,..He is 
discreet to the 
point of 
incredibility 


■ however, has not 
come aU that eaaily to 
the sub-continental 
sac symbol, as he faiRi* 
self points out, he 
started playing crktot 
seriously from the age 
of 21. But it teas not 
until fame and knccess 
came to hiin, afto 25, 
that he suddeidy'be¬ 
came a heartthrob. 

"Basically suooess is 
what brings...you 
know being called a sex symbol ttali 
dien, you are nothing. Themonaittyltt 
are successf u l, yop attract more atom 
too. and you ate considered betto 
kwidog and dO that I am not trying to M 
modest tod aB that I grew up wMh « 
complex 1 was agfy becmisie my oider 
sttter atwpys used to call am vm* 
So.. •it cgM ns i]uit6 s surprise suddfan** 
ty, MI got atKxtotol in crickai peoito 
stotod nnying tod I «an goOMbotoig 
wdnlilhat Im^belevetodifirSi 
minted to nuotoa. 1 have beto k ntod 











On ambitionw: 
Ambitions change. 
When 1 was young 
my ambition was to 
plav cricket, join 
the civil service 
and lead a settled 
life like my cousin 
Javed Buricie. 

On view of life: I 
believe one should 
not go around in life 
with regrets or 
frustrations. If 
there lias been any 
disappointment I 
would rather shrug 
it off. 



Thoughts 

OF 

Imran 


Stopped growing 
when my ideas get 
stuck in a groove. I 
like to think that 1 
keep assimilating 
ideas and coming 
up with new ones. 

On idols: My 
cousin Javed Bur- 
kie is someone 
whom I admire the 
most. He is a com¬ 
plete person-- 
academically 
bright, very digni¬ 
fied in behaviour 
and a great 
sportsman. 


On promising cricketers: The 
most promising cricketer in the sub¬ 
continent right now is Wasim Akram, 
If things go well he will become one 
i^i the best cricketers in the world, 
fhen, of course, Azharuddin from 
India is a superb young player. 

On favourite actress: Waheeda 
Rahman is the most complete ac¬ 
tress that 1 have ever seen. I haven’t 
seen many Hindi films but 1 have 
seen many western films abroad. 
Waheeda Rahman; stands taller than 
any actress 1 have seen. vShe is 
beautiful, has a wonderful figure and 
is an excellent actress. 


On parents: My 
parents are the 
ones who always 
recognised that I 
I was a very inde- 
j pendent person 
\ and they have al- 
^ ways given me a lot 
f of rope. I would 
think my mind 



lam not a playboy. The 
image stands for 
something which I could 
never be. It means a 
decadent person who 
does nothing, whose 
sole aim in Ufe is to 
seduce women. 


On cricket: 1 think the future of 
cricket is very bnght. There are 
more people interested in cricket 
today than ever before. 

On playboy image: I am not a 
playboy. The image stands for some¬ 
thing which 1 could never be. It 
means a decadent person who does 
nothing, whose sole aim in life is to 
seduce women. That's something I 
can never think of being. 

On perfect woman: I wish I knew. 
The strange thing is, when you are 
younger, you are more sure of your 
ground. Surprisingly, it should be the 
other way round. When you are 
younger you see things in black and 
white. The older you grow, the 
more confused you get. You sudden¬ 
ly realise perfection is the hardest 
thing to find. 

On Indo-Fak relations: I do not 
see any reason why Pakistan and 
India should not have the kind of 
relationship that the USA and Canada 
have. I have always wondered 
why we are so fool¬ 
ish in wasting our 
scarce resources 
on an arms race. It 
is ignorance which 
breeds antagon¬ 
ism. Our genera¬ 
tion which was 
born after the 
partition never felt 
the anger which is 
felt by the genera¬ 
tion that saw the 
partition. Maybe, 
things will change. 
liitsnri9W#d by 
TooilMr Pandit 


successful cricketer in Pakistan cricket, 
in the sense that I had major contribu¬ 
tions in Pakistan winning a lot..*l have 
been the most successful fast bowler 
and alk-rounder. It’s success, I relate it 
to that” 

But for all his success as a lady-killer, 
Imran does not brag about his con¬ 
quests. If anything, he is discreet to the 
point of incredibility. The names of his 
lady friends range from star-struck 
teenagers, like Aimu Kapur of Calcutta 
(daughter of an army colonel in Calcut¬ 
ta), to filmstars like Moon Moon Sen and 
Zeenat Aman. But Imran will not make 
any substantial revelations. Despite his 
well-publicised affair with Zeenat, all he 
will sav is, “I met her—I met her a few 
times... ” implying that is all there was to 

It. 

And aside from all these short-term 
afrairs, Imran also refuses to talk about 
the girl who is supposed to be the real 
love of his life—Emma Sergeant, the 
daughter of a British financial journalist 
When asked to elaborate on his rela¬ 
tionship with her, he refused point- 
blank. ”I am not going to talk 
a lot about this subject. But, 

1 mean, yes, I will briefly say 
that I am just a firiend...rve 
known her for quite a while, 1 
consider her a very close 
friend.” Perhaps it is the 
depth of this relationship that 
has made Imran less sure 
about settling down in an 
arranged marriage with some 
very young Pathian girl of his j 
family’s choosing. 

In general, however, Im¬ 
ran takes great pains to dis¬ 
miss most of the stories 
about him that are manufac¬ 
tured by the press. In his 
interview with Si/nday he said, think 
most of that is copjecture...here it’s just 
your press. Particularly in Bombay, the 
film press is very gossipy, and they look 
for any story to print.” And once, 
earlier, he was provoked into telling a 
journalist, ”I have got quite sick of 
refuting concocted stories. 1 am essen¬ 
tially a man of very simple tastes, and 
not a playboy as projected.” 

His friends too concur with this. Both 
Moon Moon Sen and her husband Bharat 
”Habi” Dev Varma describe Imran as a 
very good fiiend and say, ''He’s not the 
1mm Khan most people think he is.” 
Another close fiiend describes him as 
"shy, and reticent, a very private per¬ 
son.” This, notwithstanding the fact that 
wherever he shows up—whether fr is on 
the cricket field or at a fashion show, all 
eyes are instantly riveted on him, and 
the cameras forget to focus on anyone 




else, even fashion models! 

Perhaps it is his family background 
that is responsible for the fact that he 
does not &unt his celebrity status as 
much as others. Imran belongs to a 
hunily of Pathan landowners, though his 
father is an engineer by profession. The 
advantages of a comfortable life have 
always been there as well as a good 
education. He calls himself a good Mus¬ 
lim—not an orthodox one, but a good 
one. He will not eat pork, and he wiU 
always go to a mosque on Fridays, 
though he will not fast when he is out of 
Pakistan. Aside from his passion for 
cricket, and for the good life of an 
international jet setter, Imran has very 
few interests or hobbies. “I canH think of 
any...interests," he told Sunday. I sup¬ 
pose 1 like shooting a lot.. shooting only 
partridges and grouse...! don't like 
shooting anything apart from these two 
birds. That also because it is very 
sporting, it’s fun, it gets my adrenalin 
going...that provides me with the 
greatest amount of relaxation and enjoy¬ 
ment." 





Shantanu Shaoray diraota modal Imran 

The most fascinating thing about the 
hysteria evoked by Imran, which has 
almost made him a cult figure among 
cricket watchers here is the fact that no 
other Pakistani has ever captured the 
imagination of the Indian public to this 
extent. So what are his feelings about 
India, which could have been his home 
except for an accident of history? "1 
think it's sad that every now and then we 
reach a stage, like there was a whole lot 
of tension on the border. 1 do not see 
any reason why Pakistan and India 
should not have the relationship 
which the United States and Canada 
da I have aJwa3rs wondered why we 
are so foolish that we should have 
an anns race...to me it's common 
sense." 

What does the future hold for 
Imran Khan? He says he 


Whenever he shows 
up^whether it is on tiie cricket 
f iekt or et a fa^ion show, aU 
eyes are instantly riveted on 
him, and the cameras forget to 
focus on anyone else, even 
fashion models! 


ambitions right now. "... 
Everybody keeps asking 
me what my plans are. The 
strange thing is that, I have 
discovered, whatever plans 
1 have made in the past 
things have never gone that 
way... The only plan is that 
I should leave cricket when 
I'm at the top, and I have 
decided to leave after the 
World Cup." As for mar 
riage, Imran is just as inde 
finite about it as about his 
playboy activities. "I used 
to think that 1 would easily 
settle down with an 
arranged marriage. But as I 
am getting older the 
chances are getting more 
remote. 


Married or not, the pnnce of cncket 
wiU have to retire one day. And when he 
does, he will no doubt find the rigid 
niche to fit in. He has even toyed with 
the idea of going in for farming—in the 
tradition of his landowner forbears. "I 
have never been one who has wanted 
money all that much," he told Sunday.*! 
have not been motivated by money, in 
my life my decisions haven’t been moti¬ 
vated by money...because my wants are 
very limited." Whatever he does, one 
can imagine he will do it with style, the 
way he has played cricket or graced the 
international social scene. 

CMtrMa Banerll %vtth ffvporto 
Tooahar PwidfelMb/and 
Ashia HmylLondon 













GUEST COLUMN 
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CRICKETER ABOVE ALL 


Mansur AH Khan Pafaudi on Imran Khan 




A brief Klance at 
his backijround 
will be enough to dis¬ 
pel any doubts that 
Imran Khan was 
bom to play cricket. 
His two aunts had 
each produced a 
Test captain, and a 
host of cousins who 
had excelled <it the 
game; and even if his father understood 
more about engineering than cricket, 
there was no way his mother was going 
to allow her sisters to steal the whole 
show. She also intended to bequeath a 
notable player, and so the young Khan, 
who was to become the best known of 
them all, was brought up in an atmos¬ 
phere resonant with the cricketing 
sounds of shrill appeals and smashed 
window panes. 

But maternal indulgence- 

and blessings, however com 
forting, are not quite enough 
to fulfil an ambition, and Im 
ran Khan was fortunate to 
have two diametrically 
opposing personalities to 
guide and guard him through 
his formative years. Javed 
Burki, and Majid Khan; the 
first an irrepressible and 
irreverent cynic, the other a 
scintillating player and a dev 
out Muslim who was equally 
poised at the crease as he 
was on the prayer mat. 

These two were strong influ 
ences on Imran Khan, and 1 
si^pose he can be termed a 
mixture of their personalities 
and attitude towards life. 

Leaning towards ortho 
doxy, but by no means 
dogmatic, a re^st, but not a 
cynic, Imran had the good 
sense to be bom “well” in a 
country where the feudal 
overtones are still very much 
in evidence. He went to the 
right school, and had an auto 
matic entry to the right club. 

An entry that was denied to 
others ^o also had the ta 


lent, but not the contacts. Even so 
“comections” arc like maternal bles 
sings; they can only gel you so far, and 
further, and while his benefactors 
I were trying to work out whtither Imran 
! Khan was a batsman or a bowler, he had 
I already decided to become an all- 
I rounder. 

! There was an element of arrogance 
I here, for at this time Imran's batting 
j consisted of attempting to heave most 
deliveries over the fence and he had 
fallen for the theory that swinging the 
ball in using an open-chested action was 
! the quickest way to a hundred good 
wickets. 

At this stage most cricketers without 
the support of I'est-playing cousins 
would have come to a frustrating halt, 
but Hurki protected him, and Imran soon 
learnt that the generations-old tenets of 
the game had not changed. One had to 
get close to the wicket 
while bowling, thereby 
developing the out- 
swing, and play 
straight while batting. 

As Imran Khan vis¬ 
ibly developed into a 
convincing all- 
rounder, he followed 
many of Ins seniors 
into County Cricket, 
where he further 
polished his style, and 
when Packer arrived 
to torment traditional 
cncket administration, 
he became one of the 
earlier recruits. 

And so began 
another chapter in Im¬ 
ran's life; a chapter 
which had little to do 
with actual cricket but 
it was to give him a 
very changed image. 

In order to sell, 
Packer had to perso¬ 
nalise the game. Since 
the concept of nation 
versus nation was no 
longer acceptable to 
the public, it had to be 
person versus person. 




Lillee against Richards, Imran Khan 
against Chapell; gladiator against gla¬ 
diator, but to add the final touch a bit of 
sexual symbolism was required. Pack¬ 
er’s advertising boys did not have far to 
look. In Imran Khan they found the 
perfec't combination. A well-mannered, 
good-looking, easy-moving, fast-bowling 
bachelor, who neither drank, smoked, 
nor gambled, and was not averse to 
being seen with women at any time. The 
press and the media were quite happy to 
take the cue and publicise tlie alleged 
proclivities of the young Pathan. and it is 
(juite probable that 
Imran Khan inituillv 
enj('v<*d his new- 
found status. ' 

Hut when the . , > 

reputatirin began to ' 

gel out ol pr(jpor- v' ■-K- 

tion, and the public 

began t(» show ' 'ttij 

more interest in his 
personal life than , “ . ; ■ 

his cricket, he 
must have regret ^ » ' , , 

ted the many mdis- ^ ^ 

cret'l probes into . 

his life. At one time . 

It was said that ' ■ 

when Imran ' . . 

was around there were more jealous 

husbands than worried batsmen. This 
must have galled someone who took his 
cricket so seriously, and for some time 
now Imran Khan has tried hard to 

project a different image. Those who are 
close to him know how committed he is 
to the game, and how hard he has 
worked to find success, for himself as 
well as his country. Over the years he 
has learnt to bowl in all kinds of condi¬ 
tions; at times, he has forsaken speed 
for swing and when he has wished he has 
been sl^rp enough to disconcert the 
best. He also bats as the situation 
demands, and only the churlish will deny 
that Pakistan cricket owes much of its 
recent confidence to the presence of 
Imran Khan. Whether he will be able to 
discard the playboy image is totally 
irrelevant as long as players and specta¬ 
tors continue to respect his effort and 
talent on the field of play. El 
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LUNG OF THE CRICKEfERS 


riic supcrshus of cricket arc the new glaitioar ho\ \ of (ulvcrtisitip 


T he in)a>?es are all too familiar 
by now. Emerging through 
the early morning mist in 
Delhi, Kapil Dev runs up to a 
parked car and settles down 
for a cup of his favourite beverage to 
boost his energy. Rival skipper Imran 
Khan freshtms up after a vigorous work¬ 
out on the field with the ‘freshness' soap 
of his choice. Sunil Gavaskar talks about 
the fabric which perfect suits are made 
ot. Mansur Ali Khan, the Nawab of 
l^'ltalKil/(iisplays an impeccable taste m 
dr(‘ssc*s, whether on a stud farm or at a 
party Young Ravi Shastri steps out in a 
snaz/y T-shirt. I'he hard-hitting Krish- 
namachan Srikkanth reveals the secret 
of his succcvss: a pep drink of his 
preferred brand. 

The cricketers have arrived. Their 
conquest of the world of high fashion and 
iow necklines which is generally re¬ 
garded as the exclusive preserve of 
professional models and filmstars 
appears to he complete. Australian ty¬ 
coon Kerry Packer was the first to 
introduce big money and a high-degree 
of professionalism into cricket. Soon 
after, and almost by accident, cricketers 
became highly sought-after models. The 
credit goes to an Irish chartered accoun¬ 


tant. Bagenal Harvey, whom English 
cricketer Denis Compton had hired to 
manage liis financial affairs. Harvey suc¬ 
cessfully sold Compton to Beecham's, 
the manufacturers of Brylcreem. So 
effective was the sales pitch that Com¬ 
pton, and after him the legendary Au¬ 
stralian cricketer Keith Miller, began to, 
be identified as ‘Brylcreem boys'! 

That was the befpnning. Admen in 
England and other cticket-playing coun¬ 


tries were quick to realise the immense 
potential of cricketers in promoting a 
product. While Packer was selling 
cricketers in Australia, Parle Products, a 
Bombay-based soft-drink manufacturer, 
became the first company in India to sign 
up celebrity cricketers to promote theii 
‘Cola’-drink in 1978. The ‘refreshing 
cola' bandwagon was joined by Viv 
Richards, Clive Lloyd, Sunil Gavaskar, 
Imran Khan. Since then most contem¬ 
porary cricketers have donned shirts 
and tracksuits bearing the ‘Thums Up' 
logo. Says (i. Murlidhar Menon, vice- 
president of Parle Exports: “We have a 
number one product and we related it to 
the number fine game. It tied up beauti¬ 
fully with our target audience.” 

But why only the cricketersWhy not 
the stars of other sports? Explains Vijay 
Kumar Iyer, an advertising executive at 
Parle; “It is cricket that has the largest 
fan following.” Even Dr Ashok Mitra, 
Marxist economist and a fonner finance 
minister of West Bengal, concedes, 
“(For) the urban populace of South Asia, 
racket is now an addiction. ” Many 
admirers of the game believe that tlie 
cricketers live a dream life and to them, 
the products that their heroes promote 
have to be as good as their game. 

T he Professional Manage¬ 
ment Group (PM(j), 
whi<'h SuniJ Gavaskar owns 
with Sunied Shah, has found 
that cricket, among all the 
sports, is the magic word 
that opens the doors of many 
advertisers. While their 
attempts to sell P.T. Usha, 
despite her four golds in the 
Asian Games, failed,* some 
cricketers command higher 
fees than many profession¬ 
als. Says Sumed Shah: “Im¬ 
ran Khan and a few other cricketers like 
Alan Border command a fee of about Rs 
50, (X)0 per Test match for writing syndi¬ 
cated columns.” The fee is more than 
what they get for playing a Test match. 

If fan-following was their only 
strength, the cricketers would not have 
survived the rat-race in the ad-world. 
“Sunil’s is a great face,” says Shantanu 
Sheorey, one of the country's top 
fashion photographers. Sheorey has 


worked with Sunil Gavaskar in the 
‘Dinesh' and the ‘Thums Up’ campaigns, 
shot Kapil Dev's first ad for Bombay 
Cycle and photographed the Nawab of 
Palaudi for the Gwalior Suiting commer¬ 
cials. He thinks Gavaskar and Pataudi 
are as good or even better than many of 
the professional models. “Pataudi is 
stylish and goexi looking. Not many can 
last as long as he has. Sunil also enjoys a 
similar position and will be in the busi¬ 
ness for a long time to come.” 

But there is always the danger that a 
cricketer of Sunil Gavaskar or Imran 
Khan’s stature and reputation might hog 
greater attention than the merchandise 
they are promoting. “A product,” warns 
Sam Balsara of Mudra Communications, 
“may well be forgotten and only the 
celebrity remembered.” He, however, 
believes that if a sportsperson is used 
judiciously and creatively; there is a lot 
to be gained. “We used Sunil Gavaskar 
for the Godrej hair dye. We asked him to 


Imran, the 

SALESMAN 

O ver the next few months, the 
irresistible Imran Khan will let 
viewers and readers into the secret 
of his immaculate appearance: his 
‘freshness’ soap, Cmthol. Parmesh- 
war Godrej, whose family concern 
manufactures the soap, feels that 
Imran’s macho image and star status 
will give a tremendous boost to its 
sales. She persuaded the cricketer, 
who is a close family friend, to model 
and away they flew to Madras with 
photographer Shantanu Sheorey. 

Ad people who worked with the 
cricketer were pleasantly surprised 
to discover how cooperative he was 
dunng the shooting—no star tan- 
tiums. no fuss. “Imran is a good 
subject to shoot. He has the right 
kind of looks and it is easier to 
photograph him because he has 
already been projected as a good 
looker. Though he has slitty eyes, 
like Charles Bronson, one is over- 
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Gavaskar In Godrej 
halr-dya 





Pataudl and Sharmlla poaa 
for Gwalior Suiting 

model for us when he 

actually started dyeing his 

hair ” Ravi bhastn is one 

cricketer who has not 

overshadowed the pro 

duct that he advertises 

Says Rajiv Batra of Pro 

line Sportswear “We saw 

his potential early and 

Ravi bhastn has been Imnmhmmhhm 

with us for three years now ' 

With advertisers competing for big 
name cncketers to sell their products it 
IS perhaps inevitable that the cncketers 
are tempted to oversell themselves 
When India won the Woild Cup in 198 ^ 


Kapil Ddv sails Srichskrs 
Tyras 

captain Kapil Dev used a 
blarenger cricket bat 
although he had signed a 
contract with an Indian 
manufacture! to use their 
bat Similarly, Mohinder 
Amamath^ used a Gunn 
and Moorfe bat though he 
had signed contracts with 
two other competing 
finns The explosion of commeicialism 
in cruket has made it difficult for the 
c n( ket boards of 1 est playing countries 
to keep a check on what contracts their 
pla\ers enter into This often leads to a 
chsh of interests between a company 


Rsvl Shsstrl snd Mshr Jsssis modsi 
Proifns T shirts 

whose product a player is promoting and 
a firm with whom the tncket board has 
done business 

With the cncketers stepping into the 
glare of the arclights do the professional 
models feel threatenedMost advertis¬ 
ers feel that both can co exist profitably 
Proline bportswear shows how a mix¬ 
ture of beautv and talent (an produce a 
money spinning combination They have 
teamed up cricketer Ravi Shastn with 
two former Miss Indias- Mehr Jessia 
and Sonu Walia 1 hev sure seem to have 
hit upon the right fonnula— a sixer fij 
Olga TeHis/BdmAwy and 
Nandini Dasgupta/CalciiMa 


whelmed bv his total personality 
says Sheorev 

This IS not the first tunc that 
Imran has stepped into the flimflam 
world of glamoui He has earliei 
featured in the I hums Up campaign 
and has dune an ad for Bibi I ips I c a 
in Pakistan But as he says I have 
alwa>s lesisted doing ads and has 
no plans to join any other ad cam 
paign in the future (lOing by reports 
in a section of the pre ss he has been 
well compensated tor his efforts by 
the Godiej people (between R*' I 5 
and 2 'S lakhs) But Imran insists he 
wears the Cinthol logo for free 
“Well only because Parmeshwar 
Godrej is a very close fiiend of 
nune, he adds 

After Moon Moon Sen (the pre 
vious Cinthol model) will a man—a 
Pakistani at that —be able to cat< h 
the attention of the public-' Sam 
Balsara of Mudra Communications 
which handles the (jodrej account is 
very enthusiastic He explains that 
with modem technology available to 
all firms, ‘there is very little unique 
ness left in products” So it’s the 
advertisement that must make a 
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person sit up and take notice not the 
special chaiactciistics of the con 
cemtd (()inm()dit> J o attract a ton 
sunitr an image must be built up 
around a particular product and 
Imran is the ideal man for the job 
feds Balsara He is not just a 
lorcigntr but a ciickct person ilitv of 
international repute who has a char 
ismatic presence He is the ideal 
person to endorse i freshness soap 
especially after a bird da\ on the 
field 

I he response to the fust Imran 
IV commercial which was only a 
colkc tion of stills was so good that a 
second ad was shot on V) inrn film 
What Imran has done lor Cinthol 
sales It IS too early to sav |)(unts 
out Balsara, but when we 
announced that we would give an 
Imran 1 shirt to every person who 
buys three cakes of soap we were 
badgered with requests for not U ss 
than 5,009 shirts from each of our 
dealers Our < oncem is to ke ep the 
brand name constantly alive and the 
Imran Khan Cinthol campaign has 
been a milestone in bnnging our soap 
to the forefront ’ n 
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Tl'ie Telegraph. Tlie newspaper tfiat gives you 
in-depth coverage of the West Bengal Assembly 
polls, "fhe newspaper that captures the 
excitement an J vitalit)^ of the elections 

From villages and small towns all over West 
Bengal, the Telegraph team of reponers and 
photographers sends back information and 
perspectiws. Bringing home human interest 
stories out of a melee of 293 contests. Covering 
important campaign speeches to let you know’ 
who .said w^hat. Interviewing both people and 
politicians to let you feel the pulse of the voter. 

Willi its detailed check of select 
constituencies, 7'he Telegraph gives you a rare 
insight int(^ w'hat’s been happening in tliese 
places over the last 5 years 
The Telegraph. Providing you with analyses of 
different ideologies and the lack thereof 
Constantly monitoring public opinion ihiough 
p.sepholog>'. Direct and unbia.sed in its 
presentation. In a style you ran identify with 
Ask 1,05,283* subscribers who have made it a 
daily habit 

'ITie Telegraph Tlie leader wlio keeps 
promises 

(‘.Source. AIK' fan June ’86) 


Election specials 
in 


TheTelegra[^ 



Keeps you ahead 
Every day 





BUSINESS □ FINANCE 


( ^PIT AL market) 

ISSUES OF INTENTION 

Underwriters blame merchant hankers for failed public issues 


T he capital market in Bombay is 
witnessing a full-fledged war these 
days between merchant bankers and 
stockbroker underwriters. The war has 
been triggered by a spate of failures in 
public issues for equity in recent weeks, 
causing heavy cash devolvements on 
underwriters. The latter have refused to 
cough up the money, alleging that they 
have been misled by promoters making 
“big promises" in prospectuses, “in 
league with" merchant bankers, who in 
turn hotly deny any mala fide involve¬ 
ment and say the complainants neither 
understand “what underwriting is all 
about" nor are they “really in a position 
to absorb the risks in it". 

Both sides have formally grouped 


themselves into industry bodies. The 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration of India (ICICI) has 
spearheaded the founding of a 25- 
member Merchant Bankers' Club, 
which, in the words of one member, is 
trying “to bnng home to the stockbrokei 
underwriters the seriousness of the 
problem of not fulfilling their liabilities . 
At the same time, a Stockbroker Under¬ 
writers Association has also been set up 
in Bombay. Its members are pleading for 
“a fresh look at the legalities of agree¬ 
ments" and seeking “a review of the 
whole system governing the working of 
the stock exchange". 

Says Limji Panday, head of the stock¬ 
broking firm L.K. Panday (established: 


1952) and the first president of this 
newly founded association: “After a 
boom penod in 1985-86 when new 
issues worth several hundred crores 
came into the market and were oversub¬ 
scribed, the tide suddenly changed in 
April 1986. Much of this was because 
the companies that came into the capital 
market prior to 1984 failed to deliver the 
goods. We are now facing the backlash." 

He quickly cites several instances: 

• Tamil Nadu Fluoride and Allied Che¬ 
micals (chairpeison: Mrs Sulochana 
Sampath) floated a public issue in De¬ 
cember 1983 for Rs 3.26 crores, prom¬ 
ising commercial production by March 
1984. Ultimately, the project got de¬ 
layed by a year and faced a cost overrun 
of Rs 1.4 crores. 

• Radhakrishnan Cement Ltd (chair¬ 
man: B.I. Patel) floated an issue of Rs 
1.4 crores in February 1984. Instead of 
beginning production in September that 
year, the time overrun dragged the date 
to October 1985 even as costs spiralled 
by Rs 2.5 crores. 

According to Panday, adverse inves¬ 
tor reaction to failures typified by exam¬ 
ples like these has been causing many 
recent equity issues to be undersub¬ 
scribed. In January alone, more than 20 
issues flopped. 

One underwnter, who prefers anony- 
! mity, gives specific instances of com¬ 
panies which have misled investors. 
Alkaline Textiles and Utility Castings, he 
says, are two companies which issued 
advertisements announcing that 
their^ issues were oversubscribed 
“After all this, they sent us underwriting 
devolvement letters. This is too much," 
he fumes. 

The underwriters' fraternity is up in 
arms because devolvement letters have 
been pouring into their offices in recent 
times. In the last one month, some have 
received as many as 17 liability claims 
asking them to pay up an average of Rs 
eight laklis per company. “At no time 
were we consulted on the steps being 
taken to make these issues successful. 
In some cases, the literature accom¬ 
panying application forms contain mis¬ 
representation of facts, exaggerated 
statements and changes in accounting 
practices which create misleading im- 
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pressions about net worth and profitabil¬ 
ity prospects/' explains an underwriter 
He points out that some companies 
talk abut future projects for which they 
hold neither licences nor letters of 
intent. For instance, shipping finns are 
not allowed to diversify, yet Essar 
Shipping talks of going into the non-allied 
fields of petrochemicals and sponge iron. 
Adds Kamlesh Gandhi of Champaklal 
Investments and Finance: “We are not 
pleading innocence, but surely whether 
it is banks, institutions or stockbrokers, 
all have a right to information/' Ajit 


Ambani, secretary of the Stockbroker 
Underwriters Association, says that it is 
liigh time underwriters asked whether 
they should participate “m fleecing the 
public as the promoters and their agents 
are doing'’. “We do not mind doing only 
broking and leaving the underwriting to 
financial institutions. Rut then our brok¬ 
ing commission should be raised to the 
international standard of eight per cent/’ 
says Ambani. 

Merchant bankers tjuickly agree to 
the bit about “leaving the underwriting 
to financial institutions". Thus K. Kan- 


( lUlIKii;'! 


nan, senior manager in Canara Rank's 
merchant banking division, proposes 
that the risky business of underwriting 
ought to be entrusted to a separate 
intermediary body like. say. an under¬ 
writing house promoted jointly by banks. 

These are of course long-term solu¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, in the short-temi, the 
unseemly tussle between underwriters 
and mercfiant bankers continues—harm¬ 
ing the interests of the nation’s ten 
million investors in stocks and shares. 

Olga TeUts/Bombay 


“LAWS ARE MADE BY 
CIVIL SERVANTS” 


Nani Palkhivala feels the lnul\*et smaeks of ' bureanerats' revenue 


Nnni A. tht^ hcspcctnclcd 

resident jurist et the houst^ o/ Idtu, who 
IS a director oi ;/ host of conipnnies 
belon^iiU‘ to the j^roup, diew Inrije 
iiudieiu es fn ei the pust few weeks iis he 
leetuied in lioinhnv, Delhi, Cnhiittn, 
Mudnis, Hunpnlore nnd Dune. While his 
hudpLi k \7 ui \;/ prnci it\ ’ ht ‘ hns Ih *( 7i 
following toi the past dd vents are 
filwavs well-nitended, the novelty this 
yenr kn in the hnrhs and invectives he 
put in his speech, injjeniouslv nttnckinij 
the burenuernev for hnvinij derailed the 
express hudijet objectives oi Ihiine 
Minister Rnjn (k'lndhi, who is iilso the 
tlnnnce minister. Dxcerpts from his in^ 
tcrview: 

Si \\n.\ r: What is your main critic- 
ism of this year's budget? 

Palkhivala: Mv essential points are 
two. First, the Income Tax Act can be 
reduced easily to one-tenth of its pre- 
seni size without sacrificing tht collec¬ 
tion of revenue at all. And, the goveni- 
menl would eoiiecl no less lax-in all 
probability it could collect more tax—il 
we did not have the bewildering changes 
which are made every year, but allowed 
our laws to remain stable. When it is not 
necessary to change, it is necessarv not 
to change. Rut as a nation we suffer 
from the illusion that amendment is 
improvement and change is progress. In 
fact, we are having motion without 
progress. 

On the two proposed amendments 
to the Income Tax Act in the Fi* 
nance Bill this year, involving Sec- 
tion 1I5J and 194E, you seem to 


What I mean by the bureaucrats' 
revenge is the bureaucrats' 
uncooperative response. The 
bureaucrat has no conception of 
the fundamental truth that laws 
must be so framed as to cause 
the minimum public 
inconvenience and minimum loss 
of public time and energy 



absolve the f*rime Minister of the 
charge of haring bungled. Why? 

Suiciv the Pnmt* Miiusler‘could not 
hfiv(' tlioiiglit out provisions like Sim Iiou 
H bJ ;m(l Idli*. lor himsell 'The publu' <il 
larg(* ha\e no conct'ptioii ol how' the laws 
ot ihe couiilrv aie Iramed. They ar<^ 

I passt‘d by I’aTiiameiil in the llu^oiy of 
I th(^ law. Inotliei words, thsw aie passed 
I 1)\ politicians, but in tact and in truth 
t they .ire made by the pt^rmantml jioliti- 
uans 1 iiitMii the ('ivil ser\'ants. 'Their 
I personal likes and dislikes, their vision 
and kiiowlt'dge, or lack of either, iin- 
I donhU'dlv come int(» plav. 

I You hare mentioned in your 
1 speech ^'bureaucrats' revenge". Re¬ 
venge for what? 

What 1 mean h\' the l)urt*aucrats’ 
revenge is the bureaucrats’ ururjoptna- 
tive response. The bureaucrat has no 
conception of the fundamental trutli that 
laws must be so Iramed as to lausc* tht* 
minimum public inconvcMiieiice and mini¬ 
mum loss of public lime and tmtM'gy. I 
think both the Prime Minfsttu' and Mr V. 
P. Singh are clearlv of the vu'w that 
public con venienceand value ol people’s 
time must necessarily be recognised it 
the country has to progress. Rut our 
bureaucrats have been so used lor 3b 
years to the opposite way ot thinking 
that you have the proposed insertion of 
Section 194E. 

What according to you is the 
likely motive behind the insertion of 
this section? 

More than the likely motive, wliat is 
alarming is the trivialisation of ihe 
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bud^ft nuikira^ Personal likes 

and dislikes ^o .*ti( n result in measures 
beinj,! piopest <1, aiul iinlortunately being 
passed, whuli lia^e no relation to semnd 
<‘conoinH's or vision of the unfolding 
fill Ml V’ ol the nation- This happens not 
only in Iinlia hut t^ven in mature and 
(lt'Vt‘lo|)e(l <'oiintries. For instance, in 
hr.ine(\ a measure was proposed in 
January this year to increase the duly on 
matches and lighters. 'Fhe reason given 
bv tht‘ bureaiu rat was that in the south 
ot hVan<‘e there were so many fires in 
the woods, and the idea of increasing the 
duty on matches and lighters was to 
ensure that some measures were taken 
to coml)at the menace of such fires! 
Such IS bureaucratic thinking! Such is 


tlie public excuse, though in reality there 
may be a diffeient reason for the mea¬ 
sure proposed. 

What ha^ Rajiv Gandhi done no 
far which makes you think that he 
would have lifted the country's < co- 
nomy up by the bootstraps if he 
could? 

I have notu'ed a clear shift. I he shift 
since Mr Rajiv (iandhi ( ame to power is 
a shitt from economic thc'ology to econo¬ 
mic rationalism. 1 think the emphasis is 
(now') on alleviating poverty bv econo¬ 
mic growth. No icleology has ever 
achieved economic grow'th. Hut as I said 
in my budget talk, the law\s ot economics 
will not be suspended merely because 
we are Indians. 


But aren't our businessmen also 
to blame? Aren't they upset 
whenever the floodgates of compete 
turn are thrown open, and the supp- 
ly side is augmented? 

I blame the business community a 
great deal for our present troubles. If 
only businessmen would forget about 
their own licences and permits and 
accretions to their own millions, and 
have the good of the people at heart, you 
would have a total transformation of the 
national scene, I'he human raw matenal 
in India is sup)erb...liut many of our 
businessmen have developed a vested 
interest in an economy shortages. 

Interviewed by Sumit Mitra 


f I NVESTMENT ^ 

CHANNEL TO INDIA 

UK-based consultant Praful Patel champions the cause of the NRIs 


A si'veral hiindrt‘d thousand strong 
international audience of non¬ 
resident Indians (NRIs) is said to 
!)e wati hing with interest the outcome of 
llu‘ Shaw Wallace annual general meet¬ 
ing coming up on 27 March. Will Dubai- 
based predator Manu Chhabria tinally 
make il to tiu' Shaw Wallace board? t)r 
will the ceiiipanv’s public secti)r share- 
hoklt'is UmkI him ofl again.'* According to 
l.ondon based investment consultant 
Pralul Patel. 17 -who has emerged as a 
champion of the NRI cause if Chhabria 
IS given the short shnit once again, it 
w'ould disappoint a vast legion ol over¬ 
seas Indians and etlectivc'lv demotivate 
them tiom investing their precious 
gieenhacks in India. 

Patc‘l avers that he CH'hoc‘s\he cunent 
NRI sentiment when he says that the 
general leeling amongst overseas Indi¬ 
ans is that the tamous acronym NRI now 
stands tor “nol rc^quired Indians’'. “Why 
are non-resident Indians' investments 
not being welcomed.'' Why is our credi¬ 
bility being cpiestioned and well- 
intentioned investments being regarded 
as take-over bids?” queries a hurt and 
livid Patel. 

In recent weeks, Patel—who is a 
member of the consultative committee 
on NRI investments fonned by the 
Union govetnmeiU—has led tw'o delega¬ 
tions to the Prime Minister to advocate 
the non-residents’ cause. Me points out 
that the non-resident community view^s 
w^ith apprehension the “unjustified and 
-near-hysterical” debate in India on the 
' * biect of advancing loans toNRlsagainst 



PraVul Patel: looking homeward 


shares and debentures held by them. 
Non-iesidenls are also upset, he says, 
lh*it the R.N. Malhotra report of 1982 
tmtlining initiatives on the part of gov¬ 
ernment to attract NRI investors for the 
economic development of the country 
hris "remained largely iinimplemented”. 

He IS c'onvinced that the ten million 
oveiseas Indians as he prefers to call 
them can plav a pivotal role in plugging 
India’s capital investmcmt and trade 
gaps, hncstinc'nt by NRIs for India's 
industrial development had increased 
horn Rs 8,^) crores in 1983 to Rs 801 
croiv^ on 30 September, 1986. Paiel 
says that India’s yawning Rs9,(KK)-crore 
trade deficit "can be minimised” if norms 
lor overseas investmenls are simplified 

Patel's efforts on behalf of the non¬ 


resident fraternity do not, however, 
hamper his political ambitions. In the 
imminent parliamentary elections to the 
Hnitish House (‘f Commons, Patel har¬ 
bours hopes ol standing on a Labour 
Party ticket Irom the Brent North con¬ 
stituency- and emerging as one of the 
very few elected ethnic members of the 
Commons. 

An investment consultant by profes¬ 
sion, the 1 Iganda-boni parliamentary 
aspirant—wdio is an international rela¬ 
tions graduate from the I.ondon Institute 
of World Atfairs—already has a toe-hold 
in the British policy-makers’ set-up as 
council member of the UK Immigrants j 
Advisory Committee. Patel is also vice- 
chairman of the Indian Merchants Asso¬ 
ciation of UK. 

Drawing a lesson from the successful 
British expenment of creating a tax 
haven in the Channel Islands, Patel’s pet 
project is to push for a similar status for 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Two 
meetings with the government have 
already been held, and high-level com¬ 
mittees have reportedly been consti¬ 
tuted to examine the economic, defence 
and environmental implicati(>ns of Patel’s 
plea. “Imagine the area being trans- 
fomied into a tax haven like Bermuda or 
Jersey! I can visualise frequent air 
services and a mushrooming of the hotel 
and electronics industries, to say the 
least. If the Andamans becomes a free 
port and free trade zone, it would be a 
magnet for attracting investment,says 
an enthusiastic Patel fi 
mtu Sarln/M^w MM 
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PUBLIC SECTOR: 
NOT ITS OWN 
MASTER 

embers of the Lok Sablia had some harsli words 
to say last week about the ‘'malfunctioning" (>t 
the state-owned Indian Urugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd 
(IDPL). Not without justification, the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives were worked up about IDPL’s “huge 
losses"—a cumulative Rs 225 crores against an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 215 crores of public money. 

It IS all very well to flay the company’s top-brass for 
having “mismanaged" the undertaking. But perhaps 
one ought to take a more dispassionate view as to why 
these losses—which are endemic to the public .sector 
at large and not stray occurrences in one or two 
units—have occurred, and then try to get ai the root of 
the problem. More often than not, chief executives and 
senior managers of public sector companies are not 
their own masters. 

Lately, there has been a lot (jf talk about granting 
autonomy to the public sec¬ 
tor. So tar, tluTe h:iv< 4 , been 
very few indications that 
additional degree of freedom 
will really be allow^ed 'I'he 
continuation of the status quo 
implies that public sectot 
chief executives will remain 
preoccupied ^with managing 
their shareholders rather than 
running their respective 
companies. 

But it should not be ditfi- 
cult to restore autonomy, 
should there be a will. Old-timers recall that in the early 
days of 'he public sector, during the 195()s, ministers 
used to concurrently hold office as chairmen of 
undertakings run by their own departments, with tlie 
secretaries sitting on boards as members. Obviously, 
any board decision carried the full stamp of authority 
and there was no question of bureaucratic delay. 

Before long, the cliairmanships began to be dele¬ 
gated to departmental secretaries, 'fhe buck-passing 
exercise must have been irresistible, because gradually 
board membership levels slipped to that of joint 
secretary or below. Even as the boards’ intrinsic 
authority declined, the need for the chief executives to 
liaise with departmental officfials grew. Without the 
latter’s concurrence, board sanctions lacked authorit>\ 

Things have snowballed to a ludicrous level. Public 
sector chairmen face situations where a joint secretary 
who might have been party to a unanimous board 
decision earlier can—and does—pass nullifying stric¬ 
tures when the relevant file comes to him later in the 
normal course, 

But why pinpoint joint secretaries? The way the sole 
shareholder runs its companies, even the best working 
papers submitted to it by outstanding boards such as 
those of SAIL or ONGC could well be lost to posterity 
in the piles of files on a section officer’s desk. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Oriental ('ontaincrs: 2(r; tor 
V(Vir cndod 20 , 19iS(i 

Polar Pans: 1.*/^ loi vtMi t-n 
dcd 20 .'^(•pftnnbcr. 108(i 
Polar lndustrio>: I2'r (12'y) 
tor veai ciidt^d 20 Septi'nilK'r. 
lOHH. 

Ponni Sugars: (loy ) t(ii 

\ciii t*ndt*d 20 108(i. 

keliance.lu1e: l.v; ( 22 .[Y'f) 
for vt'ar ended 20 September, 
1080. 

Sri Sar^’iiraya Sugars: JO' r 

(sanif) tor v(Mr ended 20 
S(*[)leniber. 108(i 


ISSUES 


Inventa Silk Mills: Eight lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each at 
par in April. 

Titan \Val<'hes: 17 .) lakb e(jui 
l\ shares ol Rs It*!) eai b .inrl >.22 
Inkh sri ur«'d i onvi’ilible d*‘l)(‘ii 
tin es r)i Rs .>00 i-ai h. bi>tli ;it 
p.ir 

Weston Components: 17..b0 
lakh shares of Rs ten each for 
cash at par on 8 April. 


PROJECTS 


.Modern In.sulaiors; R.s2(k 
eiore pi<Me('f In rnanutacturc"ex* 
tia Ingh \o!tage alumina porce¬ 
lain insul.iOns in technical col- 
kiboiation uilli Siemens A(j. 
West (lermanv. m Rajasthan. 
Saiido/ India: IMans to set up 
pKijt'cis at Bliaruch in (lUiarat at 
a cost ot Ks 8 . 8 (> cioi es to nianu- 
tacluic li alber speiralilv che¬ 
micals 

Trirniirli Synthetics: R.s 2.70 
crore proi(*ct ter prot'<*ssing six 
million met ICS ot svnlhetic lab- 
ncs ijer annum at Badlapur. 
lioinbav 


RESULTS 


Andhra Sugars: Sak s Rs 

22 4 1 cioies tRs 17 74 ir ()i‘es) 
tor 1080 (boss profit Rs 0.12 
uorc'S (Rs 1 2.2 cioi'(^s). 

ITC: S.ik's Rs .)()2.18 crores (Rs 
ni 08 crores) for lialt-vi'ar on 
<)(’(! 21 llrcembei, 108(1 (>ross 
protif Rs I() l.iiiorestRs 17.98 
uou'^i and nel piolil Rs8.2f^ 
(.lores (Rs 02 ( lores) 
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{/n Rs per Kg ) 


Feb 7 One year Five years 
1987 par'iei earlier 
Note Based on v^olesale paces 
ot selected essentials 


Five years 
earlier 


Source Bombay Bullion Assoclitiprt Ud | 
Chad b^Ntiratan Matty 
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Mess 

ON THE 
TABLE 


While India performed 
poorly at the 39th 
World Table Tennis 
Championships, its 
organisation left much 
to be desired 



Jt ^1^ 11 I want is the 

m m tournament to be 

over,” a visibly 
tired l.S. Bindra, 
mK IHlpresident, Table 
Tenni'. Federation of India, said. This 
sounded incon{?ruous on the serene 
lawns of the Rashtrapati Bhavan, where 
the President of India, Giani Zail Sin)?h, 
was hosting a tea party for all partici¬ 
pants and officials of the 39th World 
Table lennis Championships. The party 
was held midway through the cham¬ 
pionships, after the team competitions 
were over and before the open events 


The Mfipty stands during the 39th World Tennis Championships 


Calcutta twelve years ago. There were 
no computers and talkback systems. But 
communications—between the playing 
arena and the officials and, tlirough the 
latter to the press—was always smooth. 
In Delhi, there were very efficient 
computers, while the men manning them 
were totally inept. Hut, to begin at the¬ 
beginning. .. 

'fhe first meeting of the 39th Worlds 
committee was held in January this year. 
This, after it was known for almost four 
years that India would host it. This kind 
of delay can only occur in Delhi, where 
the official paraphernalia are considered 


or a good football match is on. And the 
yawn was so huge that it engulfed the 
25,000-capacity Indira Gandhi Stadium. 
The organisers found that, in all, 89 
tickets were sold! This is a record which 
only Delhi will be able to beat in the 
future, 'fhe organisers tned wooing 
students, opening the gates to them free 
of charge. But the youngsters were not 
interested even in spending the trans¬ 
port money to get to the venue. And to 
think that almost a thousand of the 
world’s best players were waiting to 
display their talent. 

Lack of foresight and co-ordination 



proper had started. far more important than the event for robbed the TTFl of the little revenue it 

Bindra’s mood reflected the general which they are intended. In the coun- could have earned, because when a few 

feeling of most people associated with try’s capital, it is important to be on a intending spectators did come around to 

the orgcinisation of the world meet. This committee, no matter which and for the stadium after seeing the press and 

was an ordeal never faced by officials what purpose. Wranglings for mem- television coverage, there were no tick- 

used to escorting and caring for VIPs bership of such committees were thus et booths. If the organisers had planned 

and their bosses. Delhi, after all, is the protracted. airefully, they could have publicised the 

farthest-removed city from sports in the Even after the committees were event at least a montli before it started 

entire country, i^d all around the mag- formed, the modalities of the cham- to gradually build up a tempo, 

nificent Indira Gandhi Stadium, ignor- pionships had to be worked out—which The organisers struck a discordant 

ance was sheer bliss. Naturally, the again took up a lot of time. And when the note from the very start. 'They en- 

liandful of sports officials and enthusiasts entire exercise was gone through, the trusted the issue of television rights to 

„ fought losing battles everywhere. Delhi public yawned—as it always does the secretary-general of the Intemation- 

lemembers the 33rd Worlds in when a sport other than a cricket Test al Table Tennis Federation (ITTF), 



















lony Brooks I his gentleman was up in 
arms against the Indian pttss toi an 
article on ITlh president Roy hvans 
which appeared in the Indian I xpress In 
the write-up Evans age was quokd as 
82 Brooks a paid employee of the 
IT rh read much more into the report 
alleging that this was actually a move to 
whip up a campaign for former world 
champion Icluro Ogimura who as vice 
president w^s bidding to take ovi r 
from I vans as txie head of 
che 11 1 h But be - 
fore he exceeded 
his employee 


status nghts» Brooks is alleged to have 
masterminded an unbelievable reduction 
in television royalties payable to India In 
the 37th and 38th Woilds in Japan and 
Sweden, TV royalties added up to 
almost 500,000 dollars eaJi time But in 
India the negotiations with a few com 
panies reportedly saw the Asian Bioad 
casting Union (ABU) bidding the high 
esi which was just 25 000 dollars’ 1 his 
amazingly low figuie was quoted be 
cause the ABU reportedlv said that 
satellite Kimmui leation from India was 
so po()» that in hurope one could cmlv 
get a black and white picture Ihis wa 
obMouslv a concocted stoiv 

W hile the European countries were 
lukewarm towards 1V rights 
many of them sent their own crews to 
record the games tor future projection 
And the'-e people thought they were 
doing India a favour bv setting up their 
ow n V ideo cameras 1 he y did not bothe r 
to inform or pay the 1 IH any royalty 
Ultimately it was left to a 1 Tl I official 
to vank a camera out of its stand and 
forfeit it It was only then that this abuse 
ot hospitality was stopped and payments 
were made lor video reeendings 

But even this did not add up 
to more than 15,000 dollars 
in all And part of this amount 
had to bt paid to Doordar- 
shan Earnings trom hoardings 
and donations ultimately provid- 


India’sfailiireitookalMck 
seat as the tournament threw 
up new questions on the state 
of the game. The Chinese art 
of spin can hardly be seen, 
the game is therefore losing 
out on spectator interest 



ed the bulk of the budget 

Organisational aspects apart, the 
championship will go down as one of the 
poorest in terms of India's performance 
Fherc were wranglings over team selec¬ 
tions and even the best Indian player by 
a mile Kamlesli Mehta, had to suffer the 
ignominv of havuig Manjit Dua planted 
over him as non playing captain India 
slid from the twelfth position it earned at 
the (lOthenberg Worlds two yeai s ago to 
sixteenth at home In the women's 
championship one felt the absence of 
vt tcian Indu Pun Even with her limited 
leselves c^f stamina indu could have 
spared India the plight of being pushed 
from nineteenth to twentysixth place 
I he only girl whose presence was felt 
was Monahsa Barua And the appoint¬ 
ment ol foreign coaches so late in the 
day did not help the players much 

India s failures tcxik a back seal as the 
tournament threw up new questions on 
the state of the game The Chinese art 
of spin has reached a stage where the 
game has become almost totally bereft 
of rallies Since the spin can hardly be 
s( en the game is therefore losing out on 
spectator interest The TITF s new 
president Ichiro Ogimura, who is a 
world champion twice over (in 1954 and 
195b) will undertake a global tour to try 
and rationalise the equipment in the 
game in order to onng back some of the 
old magic One of the first changes likely 
IS in the thickness ot the bat rubbei, 
which could help in reducing the spin, so 
that servKc advantage could be mini 
mised 

Despite the Chinese hegemony -it 
won the team championships for men 
and women, as well as all the individual 
events barring the women's doubles, 
which was won by Korea—there was 
more than token opposition from the 
Korean girl, Young Young Ja, who won 
the doubles with Hyun Jung Wha and 
narrowly lost to China s He Zhili in the 
singles final There was also the marvel¬ 
lous battle staged by Sweden's 21-year- 
old Jan-Ove Waldner ranked second in 
Europe and fifth in the world He beat 
the world) No two and three in quick 
succession, but allowed world champion 
Jiang Jialiang to walk away with the St 
Bnde Vase after winning the first game 
in the final 

Jiang's frequent change of pace and 
Waldner's controlled aggression pro¬ 
vided a fitting climax to the 12-day 
championship In fact, it was this singles 
final which proved that the Chinese, too, 
are falbble And therein lies the future of 
the competitive growth of table tennis, 
the world’s second largest partiapation 
sport, after soccer B 
AHjll Smi I M0W tkON 
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'His self- 
righteousness 
IS self-defeating’ 


M. V. Kamath reviews Arun Shourie’s latest work on religion in politics 


A run Shourie is what many journal¬ 
ists are not: he is a polemicist. A 
polemicist is described as one 
who IS eiiKaKed or versed in disputation 
or controversy, especially in theology. It 
IS Shourie’s way of arriving at truth. 
Whether it is worth one's while or not is 
another matter. 

I'here used to be a time when Hindu¬ 
ism was under attack bv Christian mis¬ 


sionaries who knew little of Hinduism 
and even less of India. It would irritate 
both Hindu theologians and philo¬ 
sophers. The theologians would grow! 
and the philosophers grouse. Learned 
tomes would be published seeking to 
explain what Hinduism is and is not. 
Even Dr S. Radhakrishnan could not 
escape the temptation. And before him 
Swann Vivekananda. 


If some sought to defend Hinduism, 
others went on the attack to denigrate 
their denigrators. And goodness knows 
in every theology there is something to 
attack. One would have thought that 
defence through attack is somewhat 
passe, these days. But no. The latest 
victim to this is Arun vShourie. He has 
found It fit to mount an attack on the 
more indefensible aspects of Sikhism 


'I WANTED TO BREAK THE 
TABOO WHICH BARS HINDUS 
FROM DISCUSSING IsLAM’ 

Arun Shourie explains that he has relied wholly on 
religious texts 


Si wip.w: Do you accept the (Titic- 
ism that it i» futile or even improp- 
er for a Hindu to criticise Islam or 
Christianity? 

Arun Shoiine: Most certainly not. 
First, all religions are our common 
heritage. We must embrace and 
appropriate each of them and pick out 
the kernel oi truth. At the same time, 
we must identify the dross and help 
remove it. 

Second, the communalists and fun¬ 
damentalists of all religions vindicate 
each other. The mere presence of a 
Bhindranwale “justifies" to many Hin¬ 
dus that they too must Jteed a fun¬ 
damentalist leader. When fundamental¬ 
ists are “justifying" and vindicating 
each other in this way, should the 
reformers not join hands also? 

Third, closed religions, specially 
‘Religions of the Book', have a particu¬ 
lar device of perpetuating the irrational 
in them. If a person from within the 
community points to the truth, they 
ostracise him and reject what he is 
saying with the shout, “He is an 
apostate". If an outsider points to the 
truth, they belabour him and reject 
what he is saying with the shout, “But 


he IS a kafiC\ It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to break through these defences. 
Persons who are outside the tradition 
are often in a better position to do so. 
For instance, many of us greatly 
admire the work that Asghar Ali En¬ 
gineer is doing to break the strangle¬ 
hold of the Syedna, over the Bohrac. 
He has not only been ostracised, he 
has often been physically attacked and 
has barely escaped the attempts on his 
life. Must reformists who happen not 
to be Bohras leave him to wage the 
struggle alone? Should they not them¬ 
selves examine the inequities towards 
which he wants to draw the attention 
of all Indians? 

Your critics feel you are too afri- 
dent. Do you think that you would 
be more effective if you were to, in 
M.V, Kamath's phrase, **speak 
softly”? 

The criticism varies with the times. 
Just as some charge me with being too 
strident, others, many of them scho¬ 
lars of the first rank, say that when it 
comes to Islam and Christianity etc., I 
shrink from carrying my arguments to 
the logical end. In this book that Mr 
Kamath finds too strident, therfe is 


scarcely a place where 1 have used 
harsh words. As the review of the 
book in The Times of India points out, 

1 rely almost entirely on the texts to 
speak for themselves. Now, if I am 
reproducing a passage from the Koran 
or the Bible or any other text—please 
tell me how 1 should reproduce it 
“softly". I merely reproduce the text. 

My position is that to ignore the 
basic propositions of the text—for 
instance, the propositions regarding 
Jihad in the Koran and the Hadis—is to 
deliberately shut our eyes to a feature 
of the mind which these texts create. 
Much of the wishful scholafship of the 
pre-independence period is flawed for 
tliis reason. In the book 1 cite the 
example of Vinoba's^TYje Essence of 
the Koran. All the passages relating to 
Jihad, to the duty to do the unbeliever 
in, for instance, have been bftwdlerised 
out. Now, see the harm this does. ITie 
faithful will be reading not Vinoba's 
The Essence of the Koran but the 
Koran itself. Will they then not be 
imbibing the message that the pas¬ 
sages which Vinoba has left out? 
Should the person trying to understand 
the mind-set that the Koran creates 
put on Vinoba’s blinkers? 

There w’as a time and an occasion 
for such circumlocution. And there Was 
a responsible body of opinion which fi^ 
that if we were to focus only on “£he 
essential unity of all religions"—to 
recall the title of Dr Bhagwan Das’s 
famous work=—all would be weB. I 
believe that this effort is essential biit 
I it has to be supplemented with plaiiv 








(Top) Moorut riots, 1982: In protsst against tha )udgament on Balmrl Moaqua In 

Ayodhy.a 



speaking about all the texts. And the 
problem seems to arise, I am afraid, 
not from the fact that I speak stridently 
but ironi the fact that 1 speak plainly. 

Youi first question as well as the 
present one set up an artificial dicho¬ 
tomy of the “either/or” variety. You as 
well as Mr Kamath seem to imply that 
either only those who are within a 
tradition should speak about it or 
others, that either one must speak 
only stridently cr only softly. But I 
believe that both sorts of efforts are 
needed. It is necessary for those 
within a tradition as well as those 
without to examine it. It is necessary 
for some to speak stridently and for 
some to speak softly. 

It is often alleged that you are only 
too ready to criticise other reli¬ 
gions but not Hinduism. How do 
you respond to this? 

First, in the book in question, 1 have 
been deaHpg with ‘Religions of the 
Book'—i.e. religions which assert that 
they have the Truth, that they alone 
have it, that it is contained in one 
Book, that they alone have this Book, 
that it has come to them directly from 
God, that the Prophet, the priest and 
the church are the ones that have sole 
custody of this Book and the sole right 
and wisdom to interpret it, that these 
priests and churches have authority 
not iust on reli^^ous but also on secular 
matters. Hkiduism, and even more so 

2a-«8 MMJh 


Buddhism, are free from thc‘se fea¬ 
tures. Therefore, they liave not 
yielded the examples that Islam and 
Christianity so easily yield. It is true, 
of course, that many of the texts 
revered by the Hindus also contain 
examples of an indefensible kind. You 
may remember that I devoted an 
entire and long book— Hinduism, Ess¬ 
ence and Consequence —to these ex¬ 
amples. J would not now write the 
same book because I realise that that 
book was merely academic. My under¬ 
standing of these texts has changed 
entirely. But, even so. the examples 
are there. Should 1 keep quoting from 
my own book just to obtain certificates 
from these critics? 

Second, as 1 have stated in this new 
book, one of my conscious objectives 
is to break the taboo—it has existed 
for centuries—which bars the Hindu 
from discussing Islam and Christianity 
etc. and the Muslim from discussing 
Hinduism, Christianity etc. Should we 


Hie problem seem to arise not 
fim the fact flntlspeak 
stridently but tfait I speak pfaMy 


and Christianity. It is brilliantly done. 
Shourie, through long practice, knows 
how to quote chapter and verse to damn 
chapter and verse. Some will consider 
this necessai y. Others will dismiss it as 
an exercise in futility. 

Shourie IS our generation's angry 
young man. He is angi*y at the manner in 
which religion is misused by scheming 
politicians. He insists that the induction 
of religion in our political life has only 
served to poison the air. 'Fhis induction, 
he honestly believes, has once again 
become the fuel for violence and seces¬ 
sion. His answer has tx^en to write a 
senes of articles to expose the poison¬ 
ers. These articles, he savs in his 
preface to his book, “list the marks by 
which we may recognise the perversion" 
of religion. And he claims to sketch "the 
secular and humanist alternative". 

In • all, this book contains eleven 
essays, each a chapter by itself. In one 
way or other they deal with "communal* 


not lifive the same freedom that, say, a 
Christian scholar of the 19th Century 
had while talking about Hinduism? And 
how can we have this freedom except 
by exercising it? 

Now, when we exercise it, we must 
be prepared tor others pasting motives 
on us or pillorying us. We must also be 
prepared fc«* the generally illiterate 
comments of many so-called "scho¬ 
lars”. I remember a person writing 
thundenng "refutations" of what I liad 
written on the Shariat. He said, in 
effect, ‘this fellow iJ()es not even know 
Arabic or IVasian, how then can he say 
such and thus about the texts?’ And in 
support o( his view, he quoted H.G. 
Wells! Did H.G. Wells know Arabic or 
Persian or even Urdu? liul for these 
"scholars" any stray quotation from a 
westerner is enough. But even in their 
ciuolation-iiiongering they are selec¬ 
tive. The "scholar", for instance, did 
not quote all of what H.G. Wells said 
about the Prophet.. If he had, there 
would be a riot. But 1 have learnt that 
this is the level at which public dis¬ 
course in India is conducted. This is 
what passes for "scholarship". There¬ 
fore, as Mao would say, there is only 
one course; " foughen your scalp, and 
bear it." 

But the basic point I want to make to 
these critics is a different one. P'orget 
whether I am communal or not. forget 
what my motives are or riot; in fact, 
assume that every charge you hurl at 
me about my prejudices or motives is 
true; the question remains: Is what I 
am saying true or not? 
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Give 

correct details 
when you're 
taking o 
Life Insurance 
Policy 


It will help us settle claims quicker. 


When you roke o life insurance policy, 
the Lie Agenr is ready fo ossisr you in 
every v/oy and give you fhe right 
odvice And he expeas full 
co-operQTion from you, too. 


history ond other moteriol information 
while completing the proposol form 
Your proposal is evaluated and 
occepted on the basis of facts so 
reveoled 


Utmost good faith 

As life insurance is o controct of 
utmost good foith " (obliging full 
disclosure of oil foas), it is only right 
that you give true and correct detoils 
of your age. medical history, family 



Deneficiol 

It is not true thot if on ailment, post or 
present, is disclosed insuronce cover 
IS necessarily denied Thousands of 
policy-holders hove reveoled their full 
ond true medical history ond hove got 
their proposols accepted for life 
insurance mostly ot normal rotes and 
some with suitoble odditionol charges. 

Remember 

The eosiest woy to foster insurance 
cloim settlement is to give full 
information, when you're toking 
a policy. 

Cift Jnsurance 
Ijiw (Torpomtion 
of Jndin 

years in the service of the people. 
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BOOKS 


ism” in all its forms. He reminds us that 
every religion has its mud-throwers, 
though one gets the impression that he 
lets off Hindu mud-throwers somewhat 
lightly and apologetically. That tends to 
lend credence to the charge that Shourie 
himself is a communalist in disguise 
though he would resent and seek to 
refute the charge very vigorously. 

There are times when it is wisdom not 
lo raise such issues as Shourie has 
raised, as for example, in his very first 
essay entitled On Taking Offence. This 
is not to say that he is on uncertain 
grounds. He is angry with Sikhs for 
taking offence at what Swami Dayanand 
has written. And what have Sikh guivs 
written about Hindus, pray, he asks. 
The Sikh gurus and Swami Dayanand 
wrote for their times. Do we have to 
regurgitate all that in this day and age? 
Hasn’t he ever heard of the Sanskrit 
sa:^ng which begins; Satyam bruyat, 
priyam bruyat ... Speak the truth if it is 
pleasant. The unpleasant truth is best 
left unsaid. 

B ut that is not for Shourie. He has a 
point to make and he makes it 
whether it falls on receptive ears or not. 
He needs to be read; that is for sure. He 
has something important to say and he 
says it with great force and ingenuity. 
But he will convince only the convinced. 
It is unlikely that he will change those 
who need to be changed. His shrillness 
in making his point precludes introspec¬ 
tion. It merely sets in motion contrary 
trends. 

Therein lies the futility of this other¬ 
wise brilliant work, 'fhere is another 
problem here which we must face. If a 
Hindu writes angrily about Hindu rites 
and rituals and calls for refonn, he still 
may iiave a chance to be hard. But if a 
Hindu seeks to reform Muslims by 
giving his own interpretation of the 
Koran, howsoever accurate, he will only 
invite anger if not derision. Shourie 
stalks where angels fear to tread. Let it, 
however, be said rightaway that he has 
much wisdom to impart. This is a 
tormented soul which suffers at what the 
ignoramuses have been doing to distort 
religion and damage our social fabric. To 
say that what Shourie has written is an 
exercise in futility is not to condemn the 
essential logic of his argument. There is 
a thread of humanity running through all 
these eleven bright essays that saves 
them from being discarded as trash. But 
his self-righteousness is self-defeating. 
And that is the tragedy of the man. 

The reformer has a difficult task to 
perform. He must walk softly and use 
sweet logic to soften the dogmatist and 
make liim lend his ears to the reformer. 
It is one thing to dissect the anatomy of 
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Reassuring Sikhs at a Calcutta gurdwara 


the November 1984 riots m Delhi with 
cool precision and to show up the true 



squirm at the unrelenting ways in whith 
Shourie has shown up their part in the 
riots but the mullahs would only dig in 
their toes when their professions are 
questioned. Surely, that is not what 
‘Shourie is aspinng? 

Again, it is one thing to expose M.A, 
Jinnah (The TistoIJinnah Forged) that is 
easily done—and quite another lo dis¬ 
cuss what IS real secularism and w'h*it is 
counterfeit. Shourie wants us all to 
break out of what vShri Aurobindo called 


Shoumooiildbe-4Nido^ i 
i»Hig|M. But he wi find he has 
noMkiwers.Andofwhatuse I 


I b a prophet wMh no foloiifers? 



“trclesiastital tyranny". How right he 
IS. Many ol us - Hindus, Muslims, 
Christian. Sikhs, whoever- continue to 
live undei tht‘ Iviaiiny ol the piiestliood. 
By and large and tins could well 1 k‘ an 
overstatement Hindus have shown 
courage to he themselves unbound to 
any book. But this is not- because a 
Muslim (H* Christian savant has taught 
tht‘m to do so And -this is a point that 
Shourie must ieiiiemb(*r. 

Shourie takes the position that his 
religion should not nralter when he 
argues a point hut tlu- kmIiIv is that it 
! doe.'i. Muslims and Christians should he 
I talked to by their ownco religionists if 
I change is come over them. Shouno 
would ndute this thesis, claiming that 
that IS not tnj(^ secularism. But the point 
IS not whelhei this is title or false but 
whether it is effective. Shourie t'ouJd 
be—and often is - right. But lu" wall find 
he has no tollowei s. And ot w^hat use is a 
pr ophet with no follower s.-' Some of the 
things he has said as in Come What May 
hafe needed to he sard. BoliticaJ chican¬ 
ery needs to be exposed, and in this 
chapter Shourie has exposed this aspect 
of our politic s with courage, accuracy 
and determinatirm, Perliaps. wuth 
advancing age, Shourie wall leam to 
speak softly and argue gently. AH else is 
folly, ij 

• Religion in Politics by Arup Shourie <pub- 
lished'by Roll Books International. 5 Ansan 
Road, Daryagan), New Delhi-110 002) 
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Tips on history 


J. C. Marie's guide to India's cultural heritage is a must for 

art and history huffs 


T jkr .1 ^{irl like* you or n fellow like me. not 
paitkularly inclined towards making? reg¬ 
ular pudiiwitt’cis to all the kulturfests and 
fibscun* archaeological di^s and monuments 
that jLj(» to make up “India’s glorious cultural 
heritage.’’ but still interested in art and 
architecture And when one does wander into 
a Katehpui vSikri or a magnificent desert fort 
in Rajasthan it does seem a pity that there is 
nothing more to help one's appre(’iation ol 
whatever one is seeing than a bored guide* 
spt*aking pidgin Knglish/Hindi or the iineie 
lightening notices put up by the Arcliitectuial 
Society of India, (juide books! 1 hear you say. 
but that IS something only the most optimistic 
travelk'r/toLinst (and here I mean the native 
tourist, you know people like you and I. who 
do not need to be told that the water needs to 
be boiled etc., which that excellent guide, the 
Lonely Phuici Ckiide, is so knowledgeable 
about) would attempt to hunt lor. This week 1 
am glad to say that my search for tlw book 
that the amateur tounst/monument-visitor 
needs has come to an end. 'I'he brilliant The 
Art and Anhitecture of the Indian Subconti¬ 
nent (Pelican) 1 must say. at the nsk ol being 
extravagant in my praise, is the single best 
book I’ve read on just about every temple, 
tomb, stupa, mausoleum and statue one 
would t*vei want to see in India. It’s orga¬ 
nised the way 1 would want a book of this sort 
to be. 'rile author J.C. Haiie, has written a 
sort of history of India, except it revolves 
around the architectural and artistic master¬ 
pieces that we've all looked at but never 
really seen. 'I'he book is (lOO pages long and is 
in the standard hardback format (I hear there 
is a paperback due out soon) and so is the 
right size to lug aiound. And it is, throughout, 
illustrated with some of tlie most well-defined 
black and white photographs I've ever st'cm in 
a book of this kind. Curious (for I was sure 
that the book to be authentic in its every 
detail must have required years of work), 1 
discovered that tlnrty years’ research and 
first-hand knowledge of the area have contn- 
buted to the content of this splendid volume 
(the author, incidentally is the Keeper of 
Eastern Art at the Ashmolean Museum and a 
Fellow Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
lectures regularly on Indian art and 
architecture). 

But enough of my rambling: 1 must sound 
like one of those tourist guides I was 
denigrating. The book is organised clironolo- 
^cally, except for a couple of special sec¬ 
tions. It covers the whole of the Indian 
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subcontinent (Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Sn l.anka and also includes Afghanistan) 
from H.iiappan tim(*s onward. A sampling of 
the contents page should serve* to give some 
idea ol the breadth of the volume. The 
contents begin with Early Indian Ait (which 
includes things like Mathura and the art of 
(iandhara), then goes on to the (iupta l\‘riod 
(wheic the Ajanta caves, Sanialh et al are 
covered), travels on to the post-fiupta period 
(where everything you’ve wanted to know 
about the art and architecture of western 
India, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, the Deccan, 
etc. IS made known). Bid wdiat makes the 
book extraordinarv is the w'ay the author slips 
his detailed knowledge of the subject to you. 1 
hadn’t the faintest idea that the infamous 
Marabar caves that E.M. Forster had h's 
protagonists doing unsavoury (.0 things in 
were actually the Barabar caves built by 
Ashoka just north of Bodh Gayaiiere’s Harle 
on the Barabar caves’ “Simple in plan and 
devoid ol all interior decorative carvings they 
are like all subsequent cave-temples, based 
on contemporary structural dwellings. In one 
way they are exceptional: the longer side 
runs parallel to the rock face, not into it, 
probably on account ol the outcropping on 
which they are carved. 'I'he only sculptural 
feature is the doorway to the Lomas Ksi 
cave obviously based on a wooden model, 
with a fine relief band of elephants. Il is the 
earliest example of the caitya arch, later 
fgavarka, a kind t?l double-curv'ed arch, called 
an ogee in European Gothic the most 
ubiquitous ol all Indian architectural motifs 

- the interiors of the caves bear a very high 
polish which has come to be known as 
‘Mauryan’—somewhat misleadingly, since 
the technique w’as used on occasion up to the 
first or second century AD.” 

I’ve deliberately chosen a lesser-known 
monument (though E.M. Forster obviously 
knew the caves very well indeed) to draw 
attention to the w^ay Harle not only describes 
the monument with an admirable economy of 
words but also gives the serious art and 
history bufi tips on how' to go deeper into the 
history of whatever he’s reading about. 

A book, then; to treasure and keep. And, 
()f course one to keep you happy the next 
time you feel the urge to go traipsing around 
the standing, sitting and reclining witnesses 
to India’s glorious cultural heritage. And the 
clincher, in my opinion at any rate, was the 
fact that the book is printed on very good 
quality art-paper. 
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MAKS KAASI 87/40 


This ad for exotic 
bathroom accessories doesn't 
show a classy bathroom! 



Because RAASI believes 
it's for you to dream and 
for us to deliver. 

Raasi Ceramics. Products that have 
so much quality built into them, 
even dreaming of better is a sheer 
impossibility. 


RaaU 

VITREOUS 

A world beyond your 
most stylish dreams. 



Raaai Ceramic Induatriea Limited 

8-2-248/1/7/1 & 2,1st Floor, 

Road No. 1, Banjara HillS; Punjagutta, 

HYDERABAD 500 482. 




Experiences in Uttar Pradesh. Somethin 










GREAT HOUDAYS 
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to write home about. 
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If you believe that variety is the spice 
of life, welcome to Uttar Pradesh 
We have so much to offer Apart 
from the Taj Mahal, of course 

If you want to beat a cool retreat, 
head for the mountain resorts in 
Kumaon and Garhwal Where the 
lively bustle of Naimtal melts into 
the serene stillness of Pithoragarh 

For the more adventurously 
inclined, the dark and deep 
Dudhwa awaits Or chart out your 
own trekking route in the foothills of 
the Himalayas 

Come closer to the Gods in the 
sacred city of Varanasi Seek 
Darshan Withdraw to Ayodhya, 
Chitrakoot or Mathura Or gam 
V enlightenment at Sarnath or 
Kushinagar 

Journey into the past Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, Mahoba, 

\ Jhansi Where monuments 
resound with unspoken 
legends of passion and 
valour 

\ And while you journey 
^ across this splendid 
canvas there’s always 
real life comforts to 
come back to Roomy 
accommodation 
Snug and cosy 

Like we said, in Uttar 
Pradesh, you’ll find there is a lot to 
write home about We wonder 
though, if you’ll find the time 
For more details, contact 
Uttw Pradesh Tounsm, 

3 Naval Kishorr Road Lucknow 226001 
U H Phones 45252 45555 Also in 
Ahmcdabad (Phone 464318) Bombay 
(Phone 215497) Calcutta (Phone 227855) 
Chandigarh (Phone 41649), Madras (Phone 
479726) New Delhi (Phone 322251) or 
Garhwal Maada! Vikas Nigam Ltd 74/1 
Rajpur Road, Dehra Dun 246001, U P 
Phone 26817 or Kum^ Mandal Vikas 
Nigam Naimtal (Phone 2509) 


I I I r I UTTAR PRADESH 
vl^ Ut 0 U R I S M 
We give you everything. 
(Except the sea). 
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HE FOOD REVOLUTION 


Jtuaant soups, ready-to-*eat curries, 
canned ti^iyanis, snack-tUne 
mmchies in convement packs, 
fiogen desseris; bites big and tasty. • 
Convenieace is the key word 
mdmwtk^ Webern etmagft 
takpswos, Qtdckandtime^saving, 


I nNoveinbnriMtyiBar) Vcnliy'viiliidMOMil 

dii^ pcodocto 
and t^odw sold «t Mine 800 

Mpnteoentlr* KnelO'^wldiM 
(kdoen Pntit«Tfln»mdeaiMl^ 

th fw ifhyiiflpafWi- 
AiiitiilclW^ a mangcH&vcmi:^ 

U Pelwttuy. Tatty !Mte Eatahtea UdOaMlli^ 
Sa 75 kUi nddic kaua for Ita andaet^ - 






















launch a pubSc issue to finance its ready-io serve 
m the months to follow. As if in 
acknowledgement of all this activity cm the tood 
front, a seminar on 14 March heard industry 
experts dehberatmg on the emerging trends m 
the food industry 

The tradition^y conservative Indian consuin 
er has taken a long time to accept them, but 
convenience foods are finally emef^Sing as the 
new alternative. The basic copcept is, however 
not new to India Dr CL Nararsekar, executive 
director, Protein Foods and Nutrition Develop 
ment Association of India and honorary secret¬ 
ary, Assoaation of Food Scientists and Tech 
nologists (I), Bombay chapter, points out that 
canned tood like buyams and cumes have been 
around for some two decades now “Most 
consumers did not buy these products, because 
they did not know about them, or couldn't afford 
them or were prejudiced. “ he said 

Along with tinned food items, the powdered, 
vanety, better known as instant mixes, heralded 
in the concept of convenience foods in India 'Ibe 
present market leader in instant mixes, Cuts, 
introduced their initial range of dehydrated soup 
wav back in 1963 “Earlier, there was a product 
called Shoup brought out bv a finn in Kerala but 
It disappeared from the market within a few 
months of its introduction, “ recalls M A 1 ejani, 
executive director. Gits Food Products (I) In 
the first year of Gils’ launch there weie 14 
dehydrated soup varieties on the market 
shelve^ In 1965, two years later, the first of the 
instant idJt, c/osa, vada and gitlab jamun mixes 
w ere introduced Sambar and ya/eb/ mixes were 
added to the range m the subsequent years but 
the soup vaneties were reduced to six This 
growth of the product range, however, was 
disproportionate to the market demand “I'he 
response was vei v meagre and the public was 
not rec eptive at all There was a total lack of 
awareness and education People were sceptical 
and distrusted packaged foods Because we 
lacked resources w e could not attempt any 
publicity or promotion So products were intro 
duced into the retail outlets through distnbutors 
in major cities only “ 

Tune has^ of course, made the difference 
Today, besides its soups and instant mixes, the 
Gits brand name can be found On pickles, 
chutneys, papads, curry and v^jda/oo paste, 
even dried filleted Bombay chi^fks Twice winner 
of the Maharashtra government’s Directorate of 
Industries Export Award, markets in the US, 
Canada, Australia, West Asia and Europe alone 
absorb a substantial percentage of the Gits’ 
mstant food production 

In the West, TV dinners may have long been 
the rage, but m India frozen foods continued to 
be associated with ice-creams for a considerable 
pOtiod ?ifter ite induction into the market That 
freeing technology could be used to provide a 
Variety of convenience was perhaps first 
►fttarttonstrated m a big by the state govem- 

n>«mt*owwed Mafco which wes set up in J970. 

ttieJr mam product line of itsfw pieats and 
ded for fbeSrat time), 





Convenience 
foods could 
also he the 
way the best of 
the 

Indian cuisine 
could be 
exported 
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Tlimad food pn»dticts St a Store: tatt-niovlffie Items 

fruit as well as a vanety of ready-to-eat (or 
htal and cat, depending on individual prefer- 
i n( es) pork prodiu ts and canned meats like 
boneless chit ken corned beet, etc 

It was quite a novelty then and there was 
little competition none fi om the oi ganised 
St c tor ’ savs Dr K R Mallya, general manager, 
pioduc tion But. for instance, when we started 
frozen green peas in 1976, we hardly sold 30-40 
tonnes a ve*ir as compared to the 6(X) tonnes 
hting sold yc arly now,” adds Mafeo’s marketing 
man Mr (ihule 1 uinover too, Dr Mallya points 
out has I emarkably multiplied ft om about Rs 
one ( njrt in the first year to Rs 28-30 rrore 
todav (inclusive of the turnover from the dairy 
division wliK h alone accounts for Rs 15 crore, 
from cxptjrts ett) And after the recent success 
of Amrakhand m the market, Mafeo is al! set to 
follow it up with Its two products, chicken cutlets 
and t orn s(jup slated for an early launch 

I f froze n foods scored over the canned vanety 
bee ausc no preservation additives were 
needt^d the rnoTe recent Venky’s chicken pro- 
du( ts boast of th^ far supenor blast-freezing 
proc ( ss bv which the chicken is exposed to a 
blast of c old air at minus 40 degrees and froaen in 
minute s to mipps 25 degrees, to the bone, thus 
‘sealing in all the tendet freshness”, as the 
ad line goes ^ 

Venky s is the fast food division of the 
Pune-based Venkateshwara Hatcheries 
Pvt Ltd, which has emerged among the 
^ leaders m poultry products irt 
I With the advantage of ks tPkP 

\ liatcheines^which ensure a regular 
\ supply of hygiemcanyprocessM 
y \ products, the company has 

\ mtroducedfear the first time mthg 
maiicet branded chicken 
{available m packs of whbie^ 
V tiliuirteraiuthaif, w^a 
. choicaeofpatteland 
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Ijroceetsed ready-to-cook chicken products like 
liAeeim (available in two varieties* mildly spiced 
and pre*8piced), ijakodas^ kababs^ koftas, burger 
patties* chicken chunks and crispies (pre¬ 
battered wings). Says Suhas Mehta, assistant 
general manager, Bombay operations: "The 
customer pays for the usable parts only. The 
bird is processed and ready for cooking. And the 
portions prove as economical as buying the 
whole chicken." 

T he advances in food technology can be seen 
all over the market. Products like macaroni, 
noodles and other pasta products are legion. The 
success story of the 2-Minute Maggi Noodles, 
brought out by Food Specialities Ltd of Delhi, 
has been recounted time and again. "Two- 
Minute Noodles was a product virhose time had 
clearly come," says a staffer of Food Specialities 
Ltd. It was launched in 198^^ and within a few 
years the two-niinute wonder, advertised as the 
answer to harassed mothers of hungry kids, was 
a big hit with clients. Of course, television 


Chicken so fresh, it’s only minutes old. 






An nchfftl e ame n t promoting Vonky's chlefcori 

helped, as FSL employees themselves readily. 
Says a young executive working with the 
company, which had earlier launched that run¬ 
away hit, Nescafe—the instant coffee: "The 
colour TV worked wonders for food products. 
Maggi for instance. Suddenly, it was possible 
to bring home one’s message to thousands of 
housewives, all at the same time. The national 
network made it easy for us to reach out to the 
housewife in Nagpur as well as the one in Colaba 
in a cost-effective way." 

Cooker extrusion too has resulted in a host of 
iwently-introduced products: ready-to-eat Com 
Curls, Schnappers and the ready-to-cook 
Fryums, Popums. Then, there are the products 
of the soya technology—^soya milk and textu- 
rised vegetarian proteins or meat simulants like 
Mealmaker and Nutrela—which have done much 
to enhance the scope of vegetarian meals. The 
impact of technological advances have been felt 
on the soft drink industry, toa Aseptic packing 
aiMl thermal sterilisation, hithertti being used by 
the pharmaceutical industry, are being used for 
ucts like Frooti, Appy and Soya Milk. 
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government 
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accordingly' 
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If the industry experts are to be believed, 
preserved, canned and ftoaen foods w0l fast 
become obsolete, in favour of foods available in 
pouches, heat-resistant plastic packs and casser¬ 
oles; ITie concept is barely a few years old in the 
West too, and two newly-floated companies, AH 
Seasons Foods Ltd and Tasty Bite Eatables Ltd, 
are ready to both create and cater to this 
demand. 

Biryanis, kofta curries, sheekh kababs, tan- 
doori chicken, Goan prawn and Bengal fish 
curries, g^ijarhalwa .,.. Besides these all-time 
favourities for the Indian palate, the list of 45 
products, which All Seasons Foods plans to bring 
out in the market in July this year, boasts of 
Western dishes like lasagne. Hungarian beef 
goulash, Mexican chilli came, fish steak in lemon 
sauce, chicken chow mein, bean curd in barbe- 
que sauce, mousaka, etc. The products, priced 
between Ks 12 and ks 20 for a 400-gm pack, are 
unique for they have a shelf life of two years 
without refrigeration. "Nor do you require a 
microwave oven to heat them: just hot water will 
do," says Sanjiv Makhija, general manager, 
corporate marketing and management. 

All Seasons Foods has been set up in col¬ 
laboration with Booth and Smith Associates, UK 
and has the internationally-acclaimed Brian 
Smith as technical director, and a panel of nine 
chefs. The fully-automated, computerised plant 
at Nasik, made on standards set by the US FDA 
and EEC authorities, has a capacity to produce 
30,00() metric tonnes of balanced, sterilised 
meals per annum. Sixty per cent of this will be 
exported, while the rest is sure to find its way 
into Indian homes, says Makhija. The total cost 
of the project is Rs 7.14 crore, for which a Rs 
three crore public issue will be floated in 
May-june this year. 

T he launch of some 55-odd Tasty Bite heat- 
and-eat products and frozen vegetables are 
scheduled around that period too. With Ravi 
Gbai ni Kwality's as chairman and co-promoter, 
both the expertise of the chefs of his popular 
Bombay-based, Gaylords restaurant and the 
marketing network of Kwality’s is at the com¬ 
pany’s disposal. The project has been set up at a 
cost of Rs 5.55 crore, with technical expertise 
provided by Altech Company Ltd of Japan, 
Defence Food Research Laboratories (DFRL), 
Mysore and AI^V Paraffeeze Ltd, UK. Vice- 
chairman and managing director Ravi Kiran 
Aggarwal estimates the first year turnover at Rs 
16 crores, for 5,000 tonnes of heat-and-eat foods 
and 10,000 tonnes of frozen vegetables. Besides 
domestic consumers and institutions like the 
defence forces, flight kitchens, restaurants arid 
other bulk caterers, the products will find a 
ready market in Japan, the Middle East, UK and 
US, Says Aggarwal, "Because of our higher 
production, the product is made available at 
cheaper prices to the consumer; Rs 10 for a 
vegetarian meal and Rs 14 for a non-vegetarian 
meal, and the bigger size of 450 gms works odt 
to just Rs five-six per portion." 

Are these products cost-effective? "If cdst is 
the only criterion, any processed jfood is more 
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I expensive* because it is a value-added product, ” 
says Dr Maliya of Mafco* '*But look at it in terms 
of fiiel, cost of other ingredients, utensils and, 
most important, time and labour saved. His 
colleague, Mr Gh\ile, however, gives another 
examine: ‘‘When, for instance, you buy a kilo ol 
frozen peas, you buy 100 per cent peas and no 
pods, but if you buy fresh peas from the market 
you pay 60 per cent more for the pods which are 
thrown away/' 

K. V. Simon, principal. Institute for HoH\ 
Management, Catering Technology and Applied 
Nutrition, Bombay, applies the economies oi 
scale to work out how cost-effective conveni¬ 
ence foods can be. "1'he raw materials are 
b^ght m bulk and m season and thus work ^)u^ 
cfieaper, productivity is high when the products 
are mass produced m a factory, which also brings 
down costs, wastage is less and the bv products 
can be put to use." In effect, the money—which 
otherwise goes to the middlemen in the market¬ 
ing network—is utilised for processing, packag¬ 
ing and other technology. In practice, it does not 
work out that way. “I cannot fool myself by 
saying the products will be cheaper. Although 
we save by buving in season and at wholesale 
rates, the cost of packaging and other technolo¬ 
gy is still high, ” says Ravi Kiran Aggarwal of 
Tasty Bite. “It is a matter of record that total 
taxes—direct and indirect—on packaged foods 
constitute 55 per cent of the retail price. 7'he 
government tends to regard packaged food as a 
luxury, a fancy of the idle rich, and imposes 
taxes accordingly. ** 

A s with anything on the* boom, there are a 
number of small entrepreneurs who are 
cashing in on this trend “Anything in food goes, 
says Navaz Bharucha, pointing to the number of 
unbranded products being retailed—cakes, 
chocolates, brownies, mayonnaise, sauces of 
different varieties, even chaputis With no cater¬ 
ing qualification save a flair m the kitchen, she 
couldn’t have known how profitable her business 
would turn out to be when she began to supply 
ready-to-toast waffles and chocolate souffles to a 
couple of relaileis in the city in 1982. Today, she 
supplies her wares to ten outlets, including some 
of Bombay's best clubs, hotels and restaurants 
and takes bulk party orders. Both waffles and 
souffles are a novelty to most people but 
business is good and all it requires is a couple of 
hours in the kitchen everyday to prepare 70* 
waffles and an equal number of cups of souffle. 
And profltability? That can be easily calculated: 
a souffle cup goes for Rs six and a pack of two 
waffles for Rs five. 

The impact of the food revolution has already 
begun to be felt on the food service industry. 

Says K, V. Simon of the catering college, 'Today 
we have packed and dressed chicken available m 
portions, and this is effective in controlling cost, 
quality and conforms to the recipes. There is a 
need lor processed food both in restaurants and 
in indust^ canteens. Look at the amount of 
time and labour saved if canned, frozen or 
vacMumi^acked food is available in bulk contain¬ 
ers. Or the tremendous scope of a vending 
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machine in a commercial areai at railway stations 
or in schools. Hygiene* the biggest problem in 
catering, can be effectively controlled. !n the 
West* a^ost entire meals are avaSable thus* 

The food processing and packaging industry here 
should take up this challenge* for there ne<^s to 
be an integrated approach to developing this and 
both catering experts and food techm>logi$t8 
need to collaborate on it. ’’ 

With the widespread use of convenience foods 
in several countries, the college also teaches its 
students to cope with the newer processed 
products. And no, K. V. Simon does not think 
that the chef would become obsolete in time. 

“He may become a cooking technician rather 
than a chef who is more like a composer. We 
would have the need for restaurants which serve 
food in the classical way, 1 suppose, we would 
have different levels of restaurants, the fast food 
kuid like Wimpy’s and MacDonalds will co-exist 
with the white-table-cloth-restaurant which pro¬ 
vides a fine dining experience. Also, the food 
service industry in the past has traditionally been 





In the West, 
TV dinners 
may have long 
been the rage 
but in India 
frozen foods 
continued to 
be associated 
with 

ice-creams 


one-umt operations. These could easily become 
multi-unit operations, with a central kitchen like 
the Mamot Central Food Kitchen in Washington 
where thousands of meals are prepared.” 

Dr Nagarsekar expands on this to include fast 
foods too. “'Fhe term, fast food, continues to be 
a misnomer here, with the items available at 
astrononucally high prices, and after a long wait 
Ideally, the south Indian restaurants with their 
quick service and cheap fare are the only fast 
food restaurants here. Now, if there was a 
('entral kitchen churning out the items and vans 
to transport them immediately, the restaurants 
would require only half the space they do today/' 

Convenience foods could also be the way the 
best of the undiscovered Indian cuisme could be 
exported. Says Simon, “What was hitherto 
hidden in our grandmothers' cupboards can be 
brought to the forefront. ” Yes, it is a wonderful 
world that waits for us. Packaged, preserved, 
vaccuum-sealed, sterilised, tinned-—take it as 
you will.fi 

llaiilMia K^Mir/BpmlMy and 
Pstralalclia Owrttetlsa/Ai ti y flUiSf 


Photographs: Rajan Chaughula 
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SPOTLIGHT 


THE MALE 
PRESERVE 

I s tijf Kt'srrve liank of 
India .1 nicilr ^ linuviiiist- 
v»>n’kn<)\v u’luit (>t>^c«nisa- 
tion' riu- .uovcrniiiK board 
has alwav s hoiMi all malt-, 
wliK'h IS ijfidt'rstandabk* 
(^Tioujdi m India, but hardlv 
('otnnu'ixlablt' 'Die lali-sl 
press I rleasr oiu e aj^.iiU lias 
doru' Its bil in ifk‘V(atin]Li 
wnincii to set oiid place. In 
tci ins ()| lorciLtn c\t han.ne 
allow,inccs Ini l)usnn‘ss 
tra\'t*l abioad to tlic bilatt^ral 
in'onp «»t < ounlru's, the lol 
lowing (lassil'icalKills fiavi* 
b»‘en iiK'nlioiU'd spot ml 
s( ale. ,eeni-j al scale and wilt' 
,K ( ompaiiv in^ husband 
Iwithont hospitality) What 
alxnil luisllands ;ki oniji^iny- 
ini: es.' ()i IS thert' not a 

siny.K Indian woman tMi^aj^ed 
III hii aness who iiuiv iit'ed to 
tia\el to Hit' biKiteial coun¬ 
tries" \n(l is sut h a woman 
dt'lKirted )i om t.ikin^ lit'i 
! husband with bet"'■ 


TEMPLE OF 
UNITY 

G oiit' are the days when 
exhibition yenut'S con¬ 
sisted ot no mt)re than a few 
hastiK -t'onstriK ted tents and 
hapha/ardly distilayed ex¬ 
hibit s with no consideration 
for aestht'tics Hn ently. 
wlum the ramil Nadu ^'oy- 
ernment decidt'd i(» liold an 
exhibition ot the state s hrind- 
icraits. industn.al yioods and 
publications at the Calcutta 
Maidan. it tiecided to set i\ 
trend-setting t>ath. Malay 
Chakraborti, chu t 
architect of West Ht*nj[^al 
Housin)^ Hoard and senior 
architect, Unui (ihosh. 
were invited to desiirn the 
tjxhibition pavilion, 'fhe tw'o 
architects who had also do- 
sij^ned the podium on which 
the I’ope held a mass in ' 
Calcutta, ^tot into action and 
the result was a beautiful 
blend of the cultures and art 
fonns of two states—Tamil 
Nadu and West Bengal. 'Fhe 
mat-flooring, jute wall- 
liiangings, cane and wood 



pannelling, lampshades made 
out of paper and shola hand¬ 
icraft created the right ambi¬ 
ence for an exhibition which 
disphiyed Tamil Nadu's tradi¬ 
tional handicrafts besides 
garments, sarees and other 
objects. The main pavilion 
which was designed in the 
shape of a South Indian tem¬ 
ple also hosted a perform¬ 
ance by a Bharatnatyam dan¬ 
cer to the rendition of Rabin- 
dra sangcol A great way of 
promoting national Integra- 
lion. ■ 


reminded us that he is the 
undisputed master, “Little", 
or otherwise, of tlie cricket 
field, 'file batsman wh() coni.- 
es anywhere near (iavaskar 
IS (xeotf Boyeott who made 
b. 1 M runs in 1H8 tests. I^ut 
lioyeott has already quit 
cricket, so(iavaskars 
achieytunent is likelv to re¬ 
main unsurpassed for some 
time to eome. Said (vavaskar 
about his unique feat, "I w ill 
always be remembered for 
achieving it first.” Critics 
who feel (iavaskar lias not 
>ri 



had to work too hard for his 
runs because of the number 
of matches being played 
these days, would he well 
advised to remember that 
most of these runs (2,749) 
were scored against the 
dreaded W'est Indians. 

Meanwhile, his son Rohan 
loo IS going places. At a 
recent ‘filmstar festival crick¬ 
et match’ played m Surat, 

( iavaskar Junior was 
awarded the ht*st batsman 
trophy after he hit 11 bound¬ 
aries in a score of 48 runs. 
Besides, he put up a superb 
performance as a bowler too. 


COFFEE,TEA 
OR COLA? 


W it, humour, word-play, 
argument, point; coun¬ 
terpoint, I'he source of all 
the heat generated at the 
Indian Explosives Ltd au¬ 
dit onum on 13 March was 
that hamiless looking cup of , 
tea, which most of us cannot 
do without. But apparently, 
not all of us consider it to be 
the ‘cup that cheers’—cer¬ 
tainly not the partici¬ 
pants who vociferously sup¬ 
ported the motion that 'in the 
coffee and cola boom, tea is a 
dying brew' during the de¬ 
bate organised for their 
centenary celebrations by 
the Calcutta Tea Traders* 
Assuciatiun. While Dilip 
Thakore, editor of Business 
WorJdJoVamed all his personal 
tragedies on that “in¬ 
nocuous” brew, R.S. Iyer of 
Parle Exports reeled off fi¬ 
gures to prove that cola was 
the greatest thing that had 
ever happened to mankind. 
Members against the motion, 
comprising Bachi Karkaria of 
The Statesman, Pradip Dutt 
of Lipton India, coinineice 
secretary T.S. Broca, 
put up a spinted defence and 
won the day. ■ 


BLACK IS NOT 
BEAUTIFUU 


A treasure hunt is on-r— 
the treasui^ in tliis 
case being whatever J^lack 
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money you can lay hands on. 
As 31 March approaches, the 
date when the income tax 
amnesty scheme is due to 
expire, the wealthy tax evad¬ 
ers are feeling the heat. 
There is a frantic scramble 
for black money. 

Most of it is converted 
into diamonds and jewellery, 
or it IS put into real estate or 
Indira bonds. Sneered one 
experienced diamond mer¬ 
chant, “It’s only a few foolish 
bureaucrats who keep their 
black money in cash stashed 
away in cupboards.” 'I'he re¬ 
cent drop in the price of gold 
from Ks early this 
month, to Ks 2,615, is an 
index of the non-availabilitv 
of black money. And not only 
gold, even diamonds are 
down on their luck. Some 
“size diamonds” (jI even a 
carat or more are said to be 
going abegging! ■ 


A SOUND TRACK 
RECORD 

C elebrities irom the music 
world and stars of the 
silver screen, gathered 
together with other glitterati, 
in a five-star hotel in Bombay 
on Id March. I he occasion: 
a receptiim in honour of 
l^ata Mangeshkar, the 
Padrnashree award-winning 
singer who ha^ completed K) 
years of her ?>s!Hiing career. 
'Phe legeridai V L.ata has sung 
3d, ()()(* swings in 2d lan¬ 
guages. Her voice can be 
heard on the soundtracks ol 
mor e than 2,ddd tilrns. 

Music, said Lata, transports 
a person to a world of beauty 
and purity higher than the 
peaks of the Himalayas. At 
the reception, where guests 
included Ashok Kumar and 



ADVANTAGE: 
DIPLOMACY 

S poils stars, like film- 
sta.rs, ^eem to be ^ 
espousing causes wi-^^ 
th a passion these 
days. 'Pile latest is 
Vijay Amritraj, now in In¬ 
dia on a dual mission: to lead 
the Indian team in its Davis 
Cup tie against Argentina, 
and to seek the Indian gov¬ 
ernment’s sanction (<n his 
self-imposed diplomatic role 
in America. Amritraj wants 
to create a lorum of public 
opinion there against the 
proposed I IS sale of AVVACS 
to Pakistan. 3'he tennis star 
has teamed up with New 
York-based Indian business¬ 
man Kamal Dandona to form 
the Anti-AWACS Education 
Committee. “There is no jus¬ 
tification for supplying that 
spy in the sky to Pakistan, 
and I think we have managed 
to convey this a fair bit,” said 
Amritraj, who has already 
got US TV star John For¬ 
sythe to support India’s 
cause. The tennis star has 
also met with members 
of tite US Senate. After 
cricket diplomacy perhaps it 
is time for tennis diplomacy. 


(Top) Lata Mangeahkar; (bottom) VIJay Amritraj 



Asha Hhosle, a half-houi au¬ 
dio-visual was shown, depict¬ 
ing important events ol 
Data’s life. ■ 


GRAND 

TAKE-OFF 

A marvellous spectacle 
awaited the 2,(XK) peo¬ 
ple present at the World 
Premiere of the A320 at 
Toulouse on 14 Februa¬ 
ry The curtain liftt'd to reveal 
the shining aircraft shrouded 
in artificial mist. A sound- 
and-lighl show featuring las¬ 
ers symbolised the A32()'s 
advanced technology and 
computer-aided design. The 
occasion was ^aced by the 
Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who poured cham¬ 
pagne over the nose of the 
aircraft in the presence of tlie 
French Prime Minister Jac¬ 
ques Chirac. 

The first customer for this 
brand new, long-range air¬ 
craft is Lufthansa. The Ger¬ 
man company has already 
signed an agreement with 
Airbus Industrie, the manu- 
factuer of A32()s, for the 
acquisition of 30 planes, llie 
French Airbus Industrie 
sterns to be flying high, m 
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“Is he out? Is he out?” 
screamed the Prasads 



Mr. Rao knows it’s an LBW. 
He switched on his 
Littie Genie genset 
when the iights went out. 












One minute you're totally involved in an 
exciting match, next minute ... kaput 
total darkness. With luck, the lights may 
come on before you loc^e last Dfwalf’s 
candles But more often than not, the 
evening turns Into one long nightmare of 
waiting. Just waiting 
Not any more! 

The magic answer! 

Did you know, whenever the lights go out, 
you just have to give one tug to the 
Little Genie's starter, to light things up 
again. Anytime, anywhere. At home In a 
shop or showroom. In offices, workshops, 
clinics or banks And for outdoors too - 
mobile vans, camping sites, filrri/video 
shooting units you name it 

Little Genie - specially 
designed to suit 
Indian conditions 

The Little Genie is a unique, tropicalised 
genset 

It functions silently and efficiently, even at 
high temperatures Individual cooling fans 


tor the ailernator and the engine, and 
a special open construction, make 
sure of that 

Alt parts are corrosion resistant, so 
It can withstand the roughest weather 

And a special compact design makes it 
easier to handle and mamtain 

Protects your expensive 
gadgets too 

A brushless generator design, 
perfected by Yamaha engineers, 
ensures constant output So when you 
switch on the L»ltle Genio, your valuable 
electronic gaagets like personal 
computers TVs, videos, electronic 
typewriters will never g^t damaged by 
voltage fluctuations We even have a 
built- in voltmeter on the genset, to set 
any doubts at rest 

A range of models 
to suit your needs 

We have a range of handy models 
from 0 5 KVA to 2 35 KVA. with 


easy-to-maintalr>, dependable two*stroke 
engines or powerful 4 stroke engines. 

One will be just right for you, 

A one year guarantee and 
fully equipped service centres 

With Birla Yamaha gensets you get a one 
year guarantee, efficitmt after-sales 
service, and readily available spares. If you 
ever need them Fully equipped service 
centres all over the country and our skilled 
service personnel make sure of that 

Why wait until dark! 

Thousands of Birla Yamaha gensets are 
already with their happy owners 

And now. you too can get the better of 
power cuts and loadshedding Just fill in 
the coupon below and rush it to us 

After that it won I be long before you're 
cheering the winners. F very time ' 


Yamaha of Japan. A Company with so many 
achievements. 

Yamaha Motor Company, one of Japan's largest corp^orations is 
backed by advanced, innovative technology And it is involved m a 
wide range of activities. From robotics, motor cycles, outboard 
motors and multipurpose engines, to fibreglass reinforced plastic 
boats and of course gensets 

Yamaha has a string of impressive achievements to its credit 

• it IS tfie first company to introduce the oil warning system for its 
gensets 

• The only company to manufacture in-house, both the alternator 
and the engine for its gensets. 

• The first to adopt the brushless generator design for all its 
models 

And that’s not alM Yamaha is the first to produce fibreglass 
reinforced plastic boats in Japan And it is a world leader in 
motor cycles, outboard motors and snowmobiles too 
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T he )?reen-evt*<i gal Salma 
Agha, who lijfl the pro¬ 
ducers and I iiK‘g(K‘rs going 
gaga over her good looks and 
gorgeous voice*, thought no¬ 
thing at)OLit leaving her pro¬ 
ducers in the lurch when she 
tell in love with shipping mag¬ 
nate Mahmud vSipra. She fell 
out of love just as suddenly 
and was in Bombay wooing 
her producers back. But be¬ 
fore her unlucky producers 
knew what was happening 
she had zipped off again, this 
time to get married to Pakis¬ 
tani actor Javed Sheikh. And 
yes, you have guessed right, 
she is once again in Bombay, 
trying to convince anybody 
who IS somebody in the film 
industry, that this time she 
has returned for good. While 
the big-time filmmakers have 
kept away from Salma, she 
has only been signed on by 
small lime producers. — 
Jung/e KiBeti, 
and Seeta, 

Salmn, Suzy 



RajMh Khanna: giva and taka 
ralationahip 

are the only two films 
which she is acting m now. 
Will Salma do the me-Jane- 
you-'Parzan act before swing¬ 
ing out into oblivion? 

Salma Agha: last waltz 
^ Infilmdom? 



' ^^uote of the week: ‘The 
^||peop]e have given me so 
mu^ love all these years. I 
want to return their love by 
serving them and there is no 
better way of doing it but by 
becoming a politician ~Ra- 
jesh Khanna. 

A nita Kanwar should real¬ 
ise that throwii^ tan¬ 
trums will not get her 
anywhere. She could have 
been a star a long time ago, 
but her moods, ter temper 
came in her way and she had 
no choice but to opf for 
Buniyaad which did and is 
still doing a lot of good for 
her. As a result of the impact 
‘Lajo' has on the masses, 
Anita is getting a number of 
big screen roles—but unfor¬ 
tunately, not very many to 
her liking. She wants to play 
the heroine, you see. But 
she has not been able to bag 
a number of those. Reason? 
The age factor, of course. 

It's time Anita shrugged off 
her moodiness and got down 
to some sensible thinking. 


F or some people, it is a 
never-ending stnjggle to 
slay at the top. And Reeta 
Bhadun is one of them. 

When her stint in the Hindi 
film industry had degener¬ 
ated to playing bit roles in 
H-grade films, Reeta packed 
her make-up kit and left lor 
Ahinedabad. In Uiijarati 
films, she soared high and 
won acclaim lor her histrionic 
talents. But after ten years 
of nding high on the crest of 
stardom, it was a tragic fall 
for the Bengali actress. The 
Gujarati film industry is a 
spent force now and Reeta is 
back in Bombay trying to 
re-learn the rc3pes in a not- 
too-fnendly environment. 


T ales of Raakhee's affair 
with Bacchus had barely 
subsided when there were 
fresh nimours that the hazel- 
eyed actress had once again 
hit the bottle. Says a worried 
pnxiucer: “She is such a 
‘ great actress. Why is she 
trying to become another 
^ Meena Kumari?” 


T ime was when filmmak¬ 
ers like Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee, GuJzar and Basu 
Chatteijee were considered 
to be the masters of good 
cinema. Despite the hullaba¬ 
loo, Basu Chatteijee, after 
his highly successful TV se¬ 
rial Rajani, has no other films 
on hand. Inhere are no takers 
for Gulzar’s two completed 
films too, as the director of 
such evergreen films like 
Kbushboo and Kitaah 
“doesn't sell anymore". And 
Hrishid?, spends most of his 
time heading all kinds of com¬ 
mittees and is more busy 
with routine administration 
work than in making films. 



MoushumI ChatterjM: 
all for money 

O ne film is enough for any 
filmstar to get 
stere(»typed. After Nutan 
and Tanuja, it is Moushurni 
Chatterjee's tum to face this 
bitter truth, 'fhe petite ac¬ 
tress, who until recently was 
being approached to do the 
lead, now finds herself de¬ 
luged with offers of playing 
mama to the younger stars. 
After her initiation into the 
mother's role with the film 
Aag Hi Aag, in which she 
fussed over screen son, 
Chunkey Panday, she now 
seems to be posing stiff com¬ 
petition to Nirupa Roy and 
the others. In fact, so de¬ 
sperate IS Moushurni for 
work that she was even seen 
modelling for a new brand of 
tea. .Apparently, money is 
the only thing that cheers 
Moushurni these days. 





C handramohan had better | 
watch out Ifhecon- 
ijnues the way he is going 
the label of a '‘kleptomaniac” 
may be given to hun per¬ 
manently He has this imtat- 
mg habit of walking away 
with bright, little objects 
from the homes of his fnends 
and acquaintances For inst¬ 
ance, sometimes while talk¬ 
ing to someone he coolly 
removes the pen from the 
other person's shirt-pocket 
and goes off with it But 
people are becoming wary of 
Chandramohan and one of 
these days he might be in a 
very embarrassing situation 
He'd better take heed 

W here there's action 
there's Venkatesh 
This IS one young star who is 
very clear about what he 
wants to do Onlyaction- 
onented films for him, no¬ 
thing else That IS the way to 
reach a wider audience, he 
feels Once he has estab- 
bshed himself firmly in the 
hearts of cmegoers, Venk¬ 
atesh might try out different 
tvpes of roles as Kamalaha- 
san does But light now, it is 
the dishoom dishoom way to 


S nvidya who has been 
showuig her beautiful 
face and fat figure in 
Malayalam and Tamil movies 
for over ten years now is 
finding It difficult to compete 
wi^ new upcoming actres¬ 
ses like Kaithika. Recently 
she told a producer that she 
would give any number of 
dates if only she was paid the 
same amount being paid to 
Karthika. The producer re¬ 
fused and went on to sign 
another fat and out-of-work 
actress Jayabharati who 
readily accepted. 

fter Bharatan mtro- 
#^uced her in Parangumt- 
la, Suryacame to be known 
as the ‘black pearl’ of 
Malayalam cinema. But 
somehow her ability to act 
was not recognised by film¬ 
makers and soon she was 
reduced to the stature of a 


leg-and-cl(\n age-showing I ’ 
actress T anul director Bhar- ' 
atirajd then t ast her m a \ 

minor role m Muthal 1 

Marvada whwh won wide 
acclaim 1 hen ^ ame her big 
break as lead acli ess in Ara- 
vmdan’b Ondathu 11)6 61111 
not only won aivai ds in Kera 
la but was sc i eened at the 
Delhi film testival Ondjthu 
lifted Sur>a from the groove 
and gave her a now he e 
Now John Sankaramangalam 
has cast her in Sama/idanin 
ga7 in which >i’r\ a provi s her 
' acting ability om e ag<nn 

K amaldhasan who has 
been rejected bv Hindi 
and Tamil audit nces is now 
finding his way back to 
Malayalam cinema Karnala 
hasan who made his mark as 
an actor through bnlliant 

Suhasini grist to the 
rumour mill 






Kamalahasan the naughty kid returns home 

Malayalam movies like 
Rasdieela told Nand film 
magazine ‘1 feel like a kid 
who ran away from home and 
then came back after roam¬ 
ing about aimlessly ” The 
filni beuig made by the noted 
director 1 V Sasi will also be 
dubbed in Hindu Will Kamal 
make a back-dooi entry into 
Hindi filmdom'* 


T hey say, a rumour is as 
hard to spread as butter) 
..and exaggeration knows 
no limit just the other day, 
while shooting, Suhasini was 
commenting on the lovely 
weather m UK during her 
bnef sojourn there He r m 
nocent remarks wen* enough 
to start Iht i umour mills 
working ov<Ttinic Before 
the day was over, it was 
established that Suhasini was 
quitting films to settle down 
in I ngland Nec'dless to say, 
the poor girl was soon en¬ 
gulfed in a deluge of phone 
calls 


22-ae M»roS 
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S creen ‘god’ Arun Govil 
has at long last struck 
gold. The actor who made 
his debut with Kajshn Pic¬ 
tures’ Sawan hoAane Do 
I had t>een facing a tough time 
I until he landed the plum role 
of Kama in Kamanand Sagar’s 
epic senal, Ramayana, “I am 
allotting at least 12 shooting 
days to nine feature films 
which are in various stages of 
production. And 1 see to it 
that I don’t get stereotyped 
in the Rama-like soft charac¬ 
ters, ” he asserts. Arun is 
also co-starring with another 
television star, Sangeeta 
Nayak of Nukkadiame in a 
Kannada film, Love Letter, 
And besides bestowing his 
divine smile, he is also co- 
directing I Iske Haad, which 
is scheduled to be premiertnl 
on Doordarshan shortly. 

And this time it is not going 
to be mythology. The film 
deals with the most modem 
phenomenon ol our time— 
terrorism. 

Arun Qovll on tho Mts of 
RmnmyBrm 




Aditya Pancholl: good show 

A ditya Pancholi has finally 
bid farewell to his men¬ 
tor Nari Hira in whose video 
films he has been consistent¬ 
ly heading the cast. Now that 
Aditya’s 18-month contract 
with Hira has expired, the 
publisher tycoon is positive 
that his protege will not find 
it difficult to get roles in the 
GJnv set-up too. “His video 
films will serve as screen 
tests for his prospective pro¬ 
ducers,” he said. And Mira’s 
prediction already seems to 
be coming true, what with 
Aditya signing one film after 
another. Mera Naseeb, 
Goonda, Ioshkar, Maathi 
and Lai Ran are just some of 
them. 11 will not be 
long before he joins 
tinsel town’s galaxy of glit¬ 
tering stars. 

L ate night viewers on 
Monday were recently 
surprised to find that after 
the carrot-munching Karam- 
chand had made a rather 
unceremonious exit for the 
second time, the sleuth had 
been replaced by the soph¬ 
isticated, soft-spoken Manju 
Singh, with Kathasagar. That 
put an end to speculation that 
another whodunit would re¬ 
place Karamchand. Howev¬ 
er. director Sunil Panicker’s 
Khoj is not yet ready to be 
televised as his detective, 

Kitu Gidwani, is busy shoot¬ 
ing abroad for the French 
film, Black. So, tele-view^rs 
will have to make do with Old 
Fox for some time 


C lue one. she is a popular 
programme hostess on 
television. Clue two; she is 
also a theatre personality and 
clue three: she is acting in a 
Nari Hira production, Sane 
Ka Fmjra. Any film-and- 
television buff will need no 
two guesses to get the cor¬ 
rect answer, rather the right 
person: Sabira Merchant. 
The svelte Sabira, who is 
perhaps one of the first hos¬ 
tesses to conduct a quiz 
programme ( What's the 
Good Word!^) on TV. is now 
stunning video watchers in 
her new' role. She plays the 
seductress in Nan Hira's 
latest video film, Sone ha 
Finjra, and the victim of her 
charms is none other than 
Sunjay Dutt, who plays him¬ 
self. Besides Sabira and Sun- 
iubaba, who does a guest 
appearance in the film, there 
is also Aditya Pancholl and 
Neeta Puri, in the lead roles. 


Sabira Marchant with Sanjay 
Dutt In Sona Ka P/n/ra 


B reakfast time will not be 
the same again. What 
used to be a staid affair with 
just the morning newspapers 
for company, promises to be 
an invigorating experience 
with a pow^erful package of 
features, news and health 
programmes. However, 
morning television has still 
not caught the fancy of TV 
watchers. Perhaps, with 
time the work-out session, 
Dus Kadani, will have eager 
participants in front of their 
TV sets rather than bleary- 
eyed viewers. A welcome 
change from the evening 
news is the absence of shots 
of the Prime Minister from 
various angles. However, 
local coverage with undue 
emphasis on the happenings 
in Delhi hould be avoided as 
it IS of little interest to view¬ 
ers in other cities. All in ail, 
the expenence of rising to 
the strains of soothing in¬ 
strumental music makes a 
pleasant change. 

P. Chaitanya 
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Sunday WEEK 


BEGINNING 22 MARCH 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This IS not a very good week 
m ^ There wiH be some 

tension at home and at the 
same time you will have to 
spend a lot of your lime and energy owing 
to new developments on the professional 
front. There will be a few financial problems 
too. Try to control your temper Love and 
matrimonial affairs are well signified A 
letter from abroad might bring some unex¬ 
pected good news Friends and relatives 
will praise you 
Good dates; 25. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 2, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; South 

B TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

An Old friend will go out of his 
way to help you You are 
advised to avoid any kind of 
gambling Your willpower 
and perseverance will help you overcome 
your problems The domestic front will he 
particularly peaceful This is not the right 
time for love and romance Avoid con¬ 
troversies Your children will be a source of 
)oy for you A journey is in the offing 
Good dates; 22, 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: North east 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

1 Tou Will have to shoulder 
W \ \ additional responsibilities. 

' / Those who are married might 

have a few problems witfi 
their spouses The time is not favourable 
for businessmen One of your acquaint¬ 
ances or even a close friend might deceive 
you. Employees are advised to be tactful 
while dealing with superiors Someone in 
the family might fall sick 

Good dates; 23, 25 and 27 

Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourabie direction; North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

’’^his week you will have to be 
very careful if you must avoid 
quarrels and controversies 
Those who are employed 
might win the praise of those who matter 
Most of your plans will materialise You will 
be in a position to clear your debts In fact, 
whatever you do duiing this phase is likely 
to have the Midas touch. Take care of your 
health. Love and romance are indicated 
Good dates: 23, 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 4. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) You 

niay not be able to fulfil your 
/at desires this week You will 
^ undergo a lot of 

physical hardships Legal 
wrangles and debts wTI cause you some 
anxiety You are advised to control your 
temper The? stars arc not favourable to 
start any new pro|e.d Rely on your intui¬ 
tions Social engagements will keep you 
busv A letter might bring some good 
tidings If you have aged parents, better 
lakf ’hem for medical check ups, 

Good dates: 22. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 1. 2 and 5 
Favourable direction; South 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novambar— 
20 Decembef) The week be- 

gins on a bright note Love 
and matrimonial affairs are 
well signified A pleasure trip 
IS in the oiling Some ol you will win a 
lottery or gam by way ol inheritance. 
Businessmen will do exceedingly well and 
those employed in th(i public sector are 
likely to be transferred to a better place. 
Students will do well in thf;ir examinations 
This will be a particularly lur ky phase for 
dancers and musicians 
Good dates; 22, 23 and ?A 
Lucky numbers; 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


ViRGO (21 August—20 
< September) Tfuj time is 

T 1 favourable fot romance but 
y not for matrimonial ncgoiia- 

tions Do not oversttain your¬ 
self and try to take it easy fo»' a while ^ hose 
who are in the judicial service will make a 
steady progress You are likely to gam 
through speculative venluros, you could 
head for the stock exchange right away 
Do not ignore the advice of elders 
Good dates; 24, 26 and 28 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourabie direction; North west 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
®*'^®**®*'I There will he a lol of 
Competition on the profes- 
sional front A good phase for 
lovers provided they are not 
too impulsive Control vour lomper A 
secret association will prove useful, Do not 
be extravagant If you receive any letter, 
better take it seriously Students appearing 
for exarninations will come out with flying 
colours 

Good dates; 23. 24 and 26 

Lucky numbers: 7. 8 and 9 
Favourabie direction: North 

P SCORPiO (21 October—20 
November) The period is 
favourable for businessmen 
Those who are looking for 
jobs might find one Lovers 
are advised not to take any hasty decision, 
better consult your elders before getting 
married. ‘You might have to spend a lot of 
money. Your health is going to worry you 
Professionals must be tactful while dealing 
with their superiors Students will do well 
Good dates: 22, 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 1. 5 and 7 
Favourabie direction; South-west 


r CAPRICORN (21 December-20 

^rx^Ul 1 J*f'****T) A good phase tor 
\ L creative artists and stuaenls. 
\ Some of you will gam 

through inheritance but at the 
same tirne will have to shoulder additional 
responsibilities It lovers have thought ab¬ 
out getting married, they may go ahead 
with iheir plans Businessmen must utilise 
all ifte opportumlies that come their way 
Ptnfessionals will progress steadily, 

Good dates; 26. 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 1, 3 and 5 
Favourabie direction; West 

AQUARiUS (21 January—20 
February) There will be plenty 
of onportunities for you to 
improve your performance 
.--'.i. rarrSU on all fronts If you are asked 
to shoulder added responsibilities, it will be 
a blessing m disguise. A word of caution for 
businessmen avoid differences with your 
partners You might have a tew financial 
problems buf you will get over them. 
Control your temper 
Good dates; 24. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 9 
Favourabie direction: South-east 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) The stars are particu- 
larly favourable for em- 
^ )>>>^ <^ ployees but all of you must 
—rfrncZiJ avoid hasty decisions in mat¬ 
ters regarding your career A problem at 
home that had been bothering you for quite 
some time will be solved this week The 
time is good for sportsmen Some ot you 
may win a lottery. Women might rer^eive 
expensive gifts. Avoid legal wrangles 
Good dates: 23. 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 2. 6 and / 

Favourable direction: North 


Star Partners: Pisces—Taurus 

When problems arise the Piscean man cannot be expected to behave sensibly However he has a knack of managing things w.th the 
help of others. He will always be popular with his neighbours. The Taurean girl will never have any problem with the Piscean man 
once she learns how to deal with him. Sexually, he will be very sensitive and try hard to keep her happy But she must lHa>/e him 

alone when he is in a bad mood. 
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ALLAHABAD: 
though it may scn in. <) tfle- 
tnivcik'cl ;i distance of 
live kilonirtn'^- iii 1'^ years, 

11 inontlis and six days, or 
(lavs to lx- precise. 

! Ak oidin^' (o A. IL Nath, a 
rt'sidrnt ol 27 \, Katju Road, 
Allaliabadui tele^^rain exlend- 
inj.j Viu*etiii; 4 s on the occasion 
ot the marria^x* of his son 
was sent by a IiumkI ot the 
bnde]L'iooin from Kanpur on 
l(t March, 1973. 'I'he seal on 
tlx- t(’leKrani proved that it 
was r(‘i't‘ived at the c entral 



telegraph office here, the 
same day, but it was deli¬ 
vered to the* .iddressee on lb 
February this year When 
asked about his reaction on 
receiving the t<.*legram, the 
man whose marriage was 
solemnised nearly M years 
ago and vvlx^ had sirt'd sevt‘r 
al childien during tlit*sevears, 
jocularly said, it would h.ive 
been more appropriate had 
ht^ received the telegram on 
the occasion ol the mairiage 
of his daughter - Northern 
India Vatnka (K. Chandat, 
Kanpui) 


IDUKKI: A 42-year-old man 
W'ho allegedly duped more 
than half a do/.en women into 
marrying him in the past few 
months has finally met his 
match. Police sources said 
that (jopalkrishnan ,of 
Vazhoor,lured weil-employed 
widow's and divorcees into 
marrying him and after 
spending a few days with the 
bride, would disiippear, leav¬ 
ing the woman in a hotel on 
the pretext of going on tour 

70'"^ 


for a couple of days. A school 
teacher in Perinthalmanna, 
who was his seventh and 
latest victim suspected foul 
play and went to Tripu- 
nithura, near Cochin, where 
(iopalkrishnan had told her 
he was running a publication. 
When she failed to locale 
him, she lodged a complaint 
with the police, leading to his 
arrest, (iopalkrishnan was 
produced in the 'fhodupuzha 
magisttate s court and re¬ 
manded to 1.^) days cus¬ 
tody. ~ The Hindustan 
Times (Kripa Nath Yadav, 
Patna) 


NAtiPUR: 'J'hc staff and the 
customers of the I )eonagar 
branch of the Maharashtra 
State Co-operative Bank got 
the shock of their lives when 
they came across an “un¬ 
usual customer” coiled up in 
the cashier's cabin. The five 
feet long reptile chose to 
make its appearance on Shiv- 
ratri Day, on which (xcasion 
snakes are worshipped. 

1 lowever, what was offered 
to this snake was not a 
garland of flowers hut a rope 


Pn« Rs 30 for tha enfiy gfwon first 


around its neck by the fire 
brigade personnel, who later 
killed it— The Statesman (K. 
D. Mukherjee and IJma 
Mukheijee, Calcutta) 


MANIPAL: An unmarried 
graduate girl has filed a peti¬ 
tion before the Kundapura 
judicial magistrate seeking 
actum against her boyfriend 



for “breach of promise” to 
maiTV her—marrying 
another girl for “more dow¬ 
ry”. The girl, Shamala Hhan- 
darv, hailing from a village in 
Kundapura taluk of Kashina 
Kannada district of Karnata- I 


iiiustratHMis DeMsrashQeb 


ka, alleged in the petition 
that her boyfriend, Y. Karu- 
nakar Shetty, had initially 
agreed to marry her without 
dowry, but later demanded 
Rs 1.5 laklis. Though she 
and her mother finally con¬ 
sented to arrange for the 
amount, the prospective 
groom married another girl, 
taking more dowry. Shamala 
alleged that earlier, her 
father had died of “severe 
shock” when her boyfriend 
refused to lower the demand 
amount. Admitting the peti¬ 
tion, judicial magistrate M.S. 
Hegde directed the deputy 
superintendent of police for a 
detailed report—TTie Hindus^ 
tan Times Evening News 
(A. V.Ramamurthy, New 
Delhi) 


CHANDIGARH: The Chan¬ 
digarh administration has 
faith in the dead too. It has 
reconstituted the vigilance 
committee to get various 
provisions of the Bonded 
Labour System (Abolition) 
Act enforced in the Union 



Territory. The administra¬ 
tion has nominated nine 
members to the committee. 
One of them is Mr Daulat 
Ram Chingari, a Congress 
worker who died more than 
one and a half years ago. The 
administration does not care 
to ascertain whether the per¬ 
sons nominated to various 
committees are alive or 
dead. It has a list of certain 
VIPs in the city whom it 
nominates regularly— Tbie 
Tribune (Aas Mohammed, 
Shakraw^a, Haryana) 

giwmAV March ■ST. 
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Swamped by slums 

A bout 40 million people, or five per cent of India’s 
population,live in slums—one-fourth of them in the 
four metropolitan cities of Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay alone The number of slum-dwellers is IB lakhs in 
Delhi. 13.63 lakhs in Madras; 28.31 lakhs in greater 
Bombay, and 30 28 lakhs m Calcutta, In the 28 majorThird 
World cities, 20 to 60 per cent Qf the population five in 
slums Already, a third of Bombay's population comprises 
slum-dwellers and 200 slum-dwellers are said to be 
migrating to the city daily. A study by thei ILO says that by 
the beginning of the next century most of the metropolitan 
cities of the developing countries would be swamped by 
slum-dwellers who would migrate from rural hinterlands. 
According to an United Nations estimate, the total popula¬ 
tion m 2000 AD would be 171 lakhs in Bombay, 167 lakhs 
in Calcutta, 129 lakhs in Madras and 117 lakhs in Delhi 
The Washington-based Population Reference Bureau 
has calculated that by 2020 AO, liidia, with ^f\ annual 
population increase of 16 million, will become the vlJbi'ld's 
most populous country, overtaking China. The country's 
metros are expected to bear the brunt of this explosion. 
Delhi's CIVIC structure is already being strained to the point 
of colfapse white its population is increasing at a rate which 
IS twice the national growth rate. Between 1971 and 1981. 
the City’s population increased by 50 per cent. The natural 
growth of its population is two per cent. The abnormal 
increase of the population is mainly a result of rntgration of 
poor job seekers from neighbouring states, most of whom 
swamp the slums. 







The declarer made a foolish play on this oeai 
and recovered m spectacular fashion 
Dealer North E-W vulnerable 


♦ Qjio; 

♦ J 9 8 / 

7 5 3 2 


#992 

1^32 

♦ 104 

jjkK 1098 04 

N 

W E 
S 

♦ A 1 
IF I 10 6 4 

♦ K63 


IF 864 
IF K 0 ^ H 7 6 
♦ A g 6 2 


South played in 3NT after hast had 
opened One Heart West led tfie arc ot 
hearts and switched to a spade, which South 



won In a sense there are nine tricks but 
shoriaKe ot entries to dummy creates a 
problem After tivc' rounds ut clubs the 
posilion was 


# j i'»/ 

♦ 96 

¥ ^ 

♦ 10 4 

♦ 8 

♦ >^ 



IF K 0 

♦ 19/ 


♦ A g 

4i 


♦ 


♦ K 

♦ J ’nlf 

♦ h U 

♦ 



Soutfi should Ir'cid a diuiru'iKi trnrn dcrminy 
now, abandoning the last < iub When instead 
he led 4* H. f,isl thiew a ^isHle What is 
South to do now’ It he‘. to be the ,jf 
Spades' Tften a diamf)rid trum diirnmv •nut 
South makes a trick m <sk h leri mjiI 

TERENCE REESE | 

By onangvmont wrttti Tfm Obsmvtti 


QUIZ 


(This week’s quiz is on cricket) 

r QUESTIONS 


1 Which cricketer was India’s repre¬ 
sentative at the League of Nations'? 

2. What IS significant about the Test 
match between Australia and England, 
played at Brisbane in December 1934'? 
3 How IS the cricketer W H Rajput 
better Known as'? 


4 What do the following have in com¬ 
mon grub, loosener.dnfterana trimmer'? 

5 Which cricketer was nominated for an 
Oscar for his bit-role in the film Chariots 
of F/re'? 

pue|6u3 JO 0 i6uuc 3 ^lOjaa q 
mbuei siq punoj i useq 
puB .,dn 6 uiu 0 soo|„ hus si oq/w auo 0 ujos 
Aq p 0 |Moq iieq e si jauesoo) e ‘put? 
‘uBLUsjeq B ujojj Ab/wb jo ojui AieAijdeoap 


S0AJI1O )Bqi llBq M0|S B SI JOJJUp B 

punojb eqj 6 uo|B ujjBJspun pejMoq ||Bq 
B SI qnjb B isdmnis eqi sassiuj Aimojjbu 
qoiq/w ||Bq iSBj b si J0ujluuj y iOiMoq 
B Aq UA^Op |U8S S0U0AI|0p ||B 0JB A0qj_ 

UBlSDjBd |O Bfei:J UIISBAA C 
qOJBUI IS0X S U0LUO/W JSJIJ am SBM ]\ 2 

iqluisiifuBy s y\ I 


SUBAASNV 


A home full of refreshing, cool, clean air... 



with Baja] Domestic Exhaust Fans. 


Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans expel stale 
air from your home, replacing it with cool, 
clean air. A sturdy motor and dynamically 
balanced blades ensure optimum air delivery 
Ideal for kitchens, bathroom.*;, and other small 
stuffy places. 



EXHAUST 

FANS 


Built better. To last longer. 
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PRABHAT ZARDA PRODUCT 


CONTAINS ADDED FLAVOUR 


CHEWING OF TOBACCO IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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ACROSS: 

1. Sometime evenl"^ (8) 

5 A second-class thoroughfare in a foreign country (6) 

10 Money-lending involving you and me on a posh railway (5) 

11 Made crate all wrong to set limits (9) 

12 Discountenance printers’ measures around lever artists (9) 

13 Dialect that I. not so bright about love, reveal (5) 

14. Cowers and sobs about New Guinea, initially (7) 


16 Plans gone with the wind, it’s heard. (6) 

19. The way out. e.g , regarding vessel, (6) 

21. Vacuum that’s not so dirty (7) 

23. Material for South African container? (5) 
i 25 Sweet appointment, \Vs said, nf examinee. i9) 

1 2 / An entrance about most of burial-ptace can make it worse (9) 

1 28 Report one is in inhaler (5) 

! 29 Long steps, may not have been a long walk (6) 

I 30, Surface adherents sound difficult to get rid of (0) 

! DOWN 

' 1 Uncle Poe is wild about wealth (8) 

I 2 Many making low sound when disintegrating (9) 

! 3 Thrower at the fair ;s more bashful, it seems. (5) 

I 4. Trying experiences, or bargains'? (7) 

6 Stark surroundings for acrid interior reveal fortification, (9) 
! 7 All right, a mongrel, this animal (5) 

8 Fancies large numbers of quantities of paper (6) 

9 Entertained classical one of nine. eg. in short notice (6) 
15 But It's not as verdant as il sounds (9) 

17 Temporary accommodation at 4 on direction is provisional 
(9) 

18 Silent movers of the plant world'? (8) 

20 Therefore. Intelligence Agency with fifty is gregarious (6) 

21 Satisfied with what's inside, it seems (7) 

22, L amb sattempts. perhaps. (6) 

24 Row about a grand tor the Royal Bengal (5) 

26 Of ancient Greece- -not necessarily electrified (5) 

Solution to Crossword No. 37 

AiJROSS: 1 LkpIoii S F'tMscnlK) 11 WiM.^ Hiojonlyph;# 13 Ricjer 

14 Chequered 16 Arqumcnts 1/ Irupel lh Interierifiq Ion ?3 Rallie'. ?4 Loqnlee 

26 Traced 27 Der.des 

DOWN: 1 Empower ? 1 One 4 Tithe 5 DiiiCnvei*. 6 Atoll 7 

Misapproprialed B Pnsod 12 n.jM ni 11 (. onlecsed I't Ustriq 16 Apiary 1B t'nqers 

20 Relic 21 Idled 26 r,-Mi 

Comfiiled by Rita Tewari 
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SHOW OF 
STRENGTH 

T he nvdirv between Ax^un 
Smj^»h IJnioruom 
munuations minister and 
the railway minister 
I Madhavtao S{ India stems to 
I be taking !nl( rt sting twists 
I Si indid i onsiderc d to Ik an 
I ally ot Motilal Vori tht chief 
nunistei of Madhva Piadesh 
I lias comi in for special piaise 
I for tht railway budget I he 
accolade has been a bitter pill 
to swallow for the com 
mui lie ations minister, who 
has been wary of Sc india s 
growing influence In ordc r 
to show tliat he was still in 
command, Singh went on a 
tcnir of the districts of Gwa 
lior, (Tdna, Morenaand Shiv 
pun—all strongholds of Scin 
dia—where the Union c om 
mumcations nunister got a 
rousing rec eplion 1 his irked 
the anti Singh lobby^ which 
asked Scindia to tour 
Kewa, Anun Singh s consti 
tuenev, but Scindia refused 
Not to be outdone, his sap 
porters managed to persuade 
two ''taunch supporters ot 
Scindia Shivpiatap Smgh 
minister for anunal husban 
dry m the Madhya IVadc sh 
government, and Mahendi i 
Singh, MP from (yuna \o 
tour tile four distncts In 
cidentally the reception th it 
was accorded to them was 
bigger and on a grande r scale 
tlian Singh s Dot s Sc indi i 
command more influence 
than Singh ^ 


GEHLOrS 

WOES 

he Raiasthaii PCC(I) 
chief AshokCjthlot has 
changed his name to Ashok 
Bhai' Though he hasn t 
given any specific i eason 
the grape\ me has it that the 
former civil aviation minister 
engineered the change to 
avoid legal prosecution Cn 
mmal proceedings had been 


I launc he d against (i c hlot in 
October 74 during the stu 
dent unrest in Jodhpur wticii 
he w IS a stuck nt k idt r 
Now 1 J veais 1 ilt i iht dis 
Ir ct court in jodhpui h is 
summont d him to rppe ii in 
the cast Hence tht i li uigc 
in name Howt ei llie slor\ 
doe s Ill )t t nd t lu 11 1 he man 

believed to have i ikcd up 
(lehlot s unsa\ oui v p ist is 
none other th in H i| isth m 
CM Handco loshi Joshi ind 
(jc hlot h IV e been on a war 
path since the pist year 
apparently for politicil 
rca -.ons 


WHO’S NEXT? 

E ver since the transfer of 
V P Singh to the de 
ft nee ministry offieials in the 
fin met nunistrv who were 
c lust to V 1* Singh have 
bt e n on te nterhooks It 
appear s now that the pow 
c rs that be whieh removed 
V P Singh have elaimed 
one more vietim Bhure Lai 
I e 1 lairman of the e entral board 
ol < ustoms and excise and 
director in the FLRA en 
forcement dire^etorate 1 al 
has been shifted from his old 


I post He is now joint secret 
ary m the department of 
economic affairs Incident il 
ly Vmod Pandey the rt 
I venue secretary and the 
I blue eved boy pfV Singh 
has managed to stall his 
Iransfe r tor the time being 
Pande y it is learnt had 
'taken advantage of the pre 
paiatory meeting for the 
budge t with the new financ e 
minister Rajiv Gandlu It is 
learnt horn reliable souices 
that he used to sit with the 
[ PM for three hours every 
' day Pandey managed to ton 
I vmte the PM that he was 
' never close to V P Singh 
nor was he mvolved m any 
conspiracy agamst Amitabh 
Baehehan The result of the 
parleys was that the PM was 
satisfied with his explanation 
and stayed his transfer The 
anti-Pandey lobby has, 
meanwhile, started a whis 
per campaign that Pandey 
has often been seen at 1, 

1 een Murti Road, V P 
Singhs residence According 
to sources close to South 
Block, Mrs Sarla Grewal and 
Gopi Arora, secretaiy and 
speaal secretary to the PM 
respectively, have been m 
favour of Panefey's transfer 


Mahandra Singh (laft) and Shivpratap Singh 
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“What makes him my choice 
is his choice... Diplomat.” 


The measure of a man 




Kawasaki-Bajaj KB 100. 

The toughest, raciest, safest motorcycle of them all. 

Japanese technology effectively adapted for Indian roads. 

The KB 100 is brought to you by Bajaj, India's premier ' 
two and three-wheeler company, and Kawasaki, the Japanese 
high technology giant. Kawasaki has nailed history to its door 
by making the fastest motorcycle in the world. 

The KB 100 comes with the celebrated advantage of 
Bajaj's countrywide network of sales, service and spare parts 
dealers. At each centre, mechanic specially trained at the ^ 
factory ensure that your motorcycle is maintained in 
prime condition. 

Ride the Kawasaki-Bajaj KB 100 and you'll 
appreciatewhyyoujustcan'tbeataBajaj. 


JtaigiiieerMlto take nioretkaxiyoueaiiglipe it. 






SPECIAL REPORT: T Hfc ANliH: ¥ f vvr»» 
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COVER STORY 44 

THE LAST HURRAH 

In three months iTesident Znil 
Sinj^h will l;iy down office. 'I'he Kisl 
phase o( his presule'iUshij) has 
been the most controveiswil. Not 
only has his ielatit)ns with the 
f*nme Minister become strained, 
the I^iesideiit has char>»ed Kaiiv 
(laridhi with niisinforminj^ 
Parliament An indeplh report on 
1 Ik‘ contn*vei s\. 


SPECIAL REPORT 12 

THE ANGRY YOUNG 
DOCTOR 

hiiiKU doctors thiou^houi the 
I ountrv are iijj in aims aiiaiiist tin 
KoV(‘nunent. rlem.indint^ a bettei 
dt'al What fire then demands'' 

\h* the\ iiistified in p.iralvsin^' tiu 
metliial services" SeNoxN lakes a 


NFWSHEAf 23 

DEATH TRAP 

In th<* .ilmos])hen- 1 »| v if)leiu e 
pievailin^' in llu* t ountrv, ihe 
blowing up ot tile Maiudavar 
Mridge in 1,111111 Nadu on If) March 
wasjiist another MIL idem. I)id the 
Sri Lankan government li.ive a 
hand in it« i w.is it the woik ot 
'raniil niilit.ints.^ 







'I'he Janata Partv was a unique 
experiment that tailed. 'Pwoof the 
parly’s stalwarts, Morani Desai 
and Madhii Lirnaye, talk to 
ScNovv about the formation of the 
Janata Partv. its dramatic victory 
in 1977, the iiifiKlitinit which 
followed and the fall ol iIk* 
j»(Wernnient in 1979. 
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TIME TO ACT 

N O ;u t ord or t oininission 
1 ('|)<>rt (I*unpih 's Ktllcr 
( 'rallies, S I f hhitrh) will 
bnn^ poai o to Punjab unloss 
Ibo ^^o\ rrnnionl takes slron^^ 
action a^.nnsl the Delhi ter 
ronsts rt*sponsible tor the 
NovemlH*r 1P84 ianutj»e. It 
IS most uiifortiinale that till 
dal(‘ lu one has been l)roiJ^ht 
to bo(JA and that I’arliameiU 
has not even l)other(*d to 
eondemn the killin)^s. I'lu* 
repoit ol the Misra Coinmis 
Sion IS a dis^iaee. 1'!ie rule of 
law must Ih‘ observed and a 
lull fl(Hl^ed enquiry lx‘ held 
into llu* t‘venls in Punjab. 

AMr Padhy, Behrampur 
(OriBBs) 

■ It IS bisMiise of the 'vjan^s 
ol ten ousts that Punjab is in 
a mess riieit‘'s no denying! 
that tel i (Ji ism IS l)einK en- 
eoura^c'd bv manipulating^ 
politicians ,nul sehemiuf; reli- 
pous heads Dnli'ss tht'se 
jJianKs an‘ e\tenninatc‘d, the 
Punuib pioblem will keej) 
f(u)\vinj;. 'rh(‘ Punjab polict^ 
have nablu'd merely the pup¬ 
pets. It IS lime It came down 
on the pupjjeteers. 

John MatthowB, 

Bangalore (Hamataks) 

■ Your cover stoiy was 
timely, ecanprehensive and 
thou>^ht-piovokin>». Fhe first 
step we need to take is the 
imposition of I Resident’s 
rule, lor the Haniala ministry 
IS obviously unable to control 
the situation, 'fhe f’nme 
Minister should call the wide- 
l\ -respec ted individuals and 
lop jL,o\t'ninuMil {)fficials to 
form a watchdoj^ committee 
with eftecovt' jKiwers ol in¬ 
tervention in Punjab affairs. 
Vinod C. Dixit, Ahmadahad 
(Gu^raV 


OPINION 


AFORCETO 
RECKON WITH 

Z a// Sumh 's C <>11 )t ‘/v/( k 

(1 7 March) makes It ! 

clear that the President is a 
force to reckon with. Is the 
President lookin>j h)r cheaj) 
populanty? Wliatev(*r his cri¬ 
tics say, It must be admittc‘d 
that the President is a much 
admired man today, because* 
ol his hard hitliiiK speeclx's 
H(* will, I hope* become the 
Pnrne Minister of India oiU" 
day. On tin* other h.ind. it is 
evident that I’nmc* Minister 
Rajiv (iandhi is an unstable 
man and has lavoured jxili- 
cies which are obviously in 
correct. 

Shtraanka Ghoah, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

■ While Rajiv (iamihi's popu- 
lantv was at its t:)eak, Zail 
Sinv;h maintained a low pro 
file. Shrewdly, he has bt'^un 
playinj^ his c ards at a time 
when people ar e becoming' 
disenchanted witti the PM 
'fhe President does not want 
to be disowned by members 
of his community, nor does 
he want to be called a rubber 
stamp. Unlikf* other IResi- 
dents who havt' be^^un 
speaking out only alter tlu'v 
reprec!. Zail vSin^h has been 
more lorthri^ht Hut all this 
straij^ht talk is likelv to be in 
vain. As lonj^ as the l ulinji' 
party enjoys a brute majority 
in the Lok Sablui, the Presi¬ 
dent will remain ineffective. 

U.5. Iyer, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ W'e are all fed up with 
scheming politicians. 'I'liat 
our >mbernatorial appoint¬ 
ments have become the pii*- 
serve of Ihi* lackeys of llu* 
ruling' party is bad enough, 
but let us not worsen mat¬ 
ters by electing some tainted 
|X)litician as I*iesident. Let 
us appoint someone like* 
Mother I'eresa or Haba 
Amte, instead of a master of 
mtnKue^to a post held In Dr 
RadhakVishnan and Zakir 
Huss;nn, Kven lueld Mar¬ 
shals Canapjpa or Man- 
ekshaw would make excel¬ 


lent heads of state. So would 
Chief Justice HhaKwati, a 
man with a distmjL^uished re- 
j cord while H D Paiide, once 
the very po[)ui.u (rCA'ernorof 
West Hengal would make an 
ideal Vice-iResident. 
Indraneel Sen Gupta, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

■ President Zail .Sirnth is no 
sirnjileton He is sagacious, 
but undeiestimatexi because 
the |)eople nt our counti v 
equate statesmanship with 
knowledge* of the Lnj^lish Ian 
^la^e. Zail SiuKh has been 
k*ft in the c old b\ Rajiv 
(iandhi, who is only following 
his mother's (‘vample But if 
Zail Sinj^li really paid obei¬ 
sance to Hhindranwale and il 
the President sheltert*de\ 
tremists, then Rajiv (iandhi 
is justified in kc.*epiriK Zail 
Sms'll in the* dark about im¬ 
portant events 
S. JayaraJ, Cmmbatore (Tamil ' 
Nadu) 
r 





Zail Singh 


■ fhe 1‘resident of India is a 
shrewd politician, not a rub¬ 
ber stamp. He has firmly 
rebutted the claims that he 
was close to certain extrem¬ 
ists. Kven thou>?h the iResi- 
dent IS less pc)vverful than the 
Prime Minister, il is neces¬ 
sary for the President to be 
infomied of all affairs of 
stale. If the Pre.=%ident and 
the Pnme Minister dem’t see 
e\ e to eye. it is only harmful 
for the country. 

V,N. Narayanaawamy, MatA^aa 
(Tamil Nadu) 


DISTURBING 

Y our Sunday Special, The 
SLives of YcIIamn (8— 

I 14 March) reveals that the 
Kovernmerit look over the 
temple in the name* of rehabi¬ 
litation but in reality turned it 
into a ’brothel'. IVmples are 
not national property like fer¬ 
tilisers or steel plant^ and if 
the government leturned it 
to the old trustees, the latter 
I could well take care ot the 
I unfortunate. 

! Pannalall NIundhra, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 

■ 'riu* article was a disturb- 
111)4 oiR. No amount of strict 
laws or pieventive methods 
can eradic ale this jiractice 
which IS j^i vailin^^ in Kar na 
taka, Maharashtra and a few' 
other states. People mu.st be 
t'ducated and a massive cam¬ 
paign must be started against 
this evil pi actiee 
Robin Palaramb, Bombay 
<Mabaraabtra) 


AJINNAH 

S hahabuddin is another 
Jinnali in the makinj? 
{Dissent in the Dome, 2F >— 

21 Jiiimm y), The likes of him 
ha\e nobody’s interest in 
mind, apart from their cmri. 
Tile Muslims have Kot their 
Pakistan and there sliould be 
I no further partitions ot India. 
Inaction against the Babari 
Masjid Action Committee in- 
dic ates that a complicity of 
sorts still exists between the 
Congress and Muslim fun¬ 
damentalists. In fact, the 
present government has no 
moral right to continue in 
office. 

Af.G. Bapat, Hari Nagar, New 
Delhi 

■ It IS quite surprising that a 
magazine like Sonoay should 
give undue importance to a 
man like Syed Shahabuddin. 
History will reveal that men 
like him do little constructive 
work beside spitting venom. 
Literate Muslims do not have 
much use for them. 

IBa Kbedlye Kbenem Anaerl, 
Jebaipur (Medbye Pretleab) 
__ I 
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Syed Shahabuddin 


■ 'Fhe ‘sound and fury' of 
religious fundamentalists has 
always been ruinous foi the* 
people and the harrowing 
tales of the Great Calcutta 
and Funiab killings are still 
fresh in our memories. It is 
one thing for a Sulaiman Sait, 
an All Mian or a leader of the 
Vishal Hindu Fanshad to cre¬ 
ate an atmosphere of con¬ 
frontation and another when 
an MF and a frontline func¬ 
tionary ol the Janata Farty 
like Syed Shahabuddin takes 
the same course. Unless reli¬ 
gious revivalism is i:urbed, 
the future of the nation is 
doomed. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the govern¬ 
ment distance itself from 
anything eligious. One, 
there should be no religious 
institution under the aegis of 
the government, second, 
there should be a uniform 
civil code for all Indians, 
pictures of gods and goddes¬ 
ses should not be displayed 
in governmental institutions 
and lastly, ail communal par¬ 
ties should be banned, so 
also religious processions. 
Bktmimndu 5. DuttmRoyp 
Cuttack (OHmct) 

■ Your correspondent 
writes .. Islamic Education¬ 
al Institute at Nadwa (12 km 
from the heart of Lucknow),” 
But Nadwa is not any place in 
Lucknow, it is the name of 
the said institute itself, the 
full name l>eing ‘Darul-Uloon- 
Nadwatul-Ulama'. And it is 
situated only three km away 
from the Lucknow Collecto- 


rate from where all distances 
are supposed to be mea¬ 
sured. It is not 12 km away 
from the heart of Lucknow. 
Distortion of geographical 
facts does not do much for 
the credibility of your maga¬ 
zine. 

Ortaohd, tauEununk, hcturw, 
Lucknow UntYonky (Uttar 
Prudoch) 

■ Reading your co'^er storv, 

I remembered a verse of 
(ihalib’s. It goes thus: 
“Yaaro/i. slumib pcene do, 
Masjtd mem baith kar 
Ya aisce la^ah do, jahan 
Kbuda na bo. ” 

(Friends, in the mosque let 
me dnnk 

Or give me a place where 
(iod does not exist) 

R.SkUharthp Bangalore 
(Karnataka} 


NOT HIS BOSS 

W ^th reference to Delbi 
Diary —14 February), 
while I never made tne state¬ 
ment “Three statements by 
Mr Tanq Anwar cannot turn 
all MFs against me, “ I had 
actually said that other MFs 
have made only one state¬ 
ment and Mr Tariq Anwar 
three. The point I wanted to 
make was, despite the 
orchestrated campaign 
against the call of non- 
participation in the Republic 
Day celebration, the majority 
of the Congress(l) Muslim 
MFs chose to maintain si¬ 


lence. Mr Anwar is not under 
my command, so why should 
my pleasure or displeasure 
be a factor m his calculations? 
He should woiTV about Ihf* 
pleasure t»f bis bosses. 

SyadShakkmkkn, MPp Maw 
iMM 


A DENIAL 

i n two consecutive issues 
ofSi'NOAY, I—7and8~ 

14 March. (.Stopping Oil and 
Tbe Collapst'of tbeAcaad). 
you have quoted Ihd chief 
minister of Assam as saying 
that there are allegations of 
corruption and nepotism 
levelled against Maj. (ien. 
S.C.N. Jatar, chainnan and 
managing director of Oil India 
Ltd (OIL). We deny all the 
charges against him and 
would like to record that they 
are baseless and motivated 
by powerbrokers who have 
vested interests. lndtu*d, 

OIL has constructed 501) km 
of roads and about 85 bridges 
in Upper Assam. OIL was 
awarded a Certificate of 
Merit by the goveniment ol 
As.sam in 1982-83 for excell¬ 
ence in controlling pollution. 
In the last five years, OIL has 
established four unique in¬ 
stitutions in Assam. The OIL 
Training Institute and the 
Management 'framing and 
Development Centre, to cost 
Rs 3.4 crores, will impart 
professional training in oil 
technology. 3'he Research 
and Development Centre 
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being established in Uuliajan | 
at a cost of Rs 6.3 crores will 
enhance knowledge in oilfield 
techmilogy' and study aiiti- 
pt>Iliition techniques. A 
National Oil Museum to he 
set up at Gauhati at a cost of 
Rs 5 crore^s will bt? an educa¬ 
tional asset to Assam. 

Ranoa Borooah Jhala, Chht 
Public RataUonaOmcarp OITln- 
iUa Umkad, Outtajim (Aaaam) 


LOVE 

SUBLIMATED 



Uruasis Oeh 


I t IS pr(‘posterous thal Mr 
Mulk Raj Anand should say 
Soundtlo 21 Janu¬ 
ary) that in most cases Urdu 
poetry is homosexual, fhis 
conclusion seems to be 
based on the tact that the 
object of love is always male. 
Mr Anand overlooks the dis¬ 
tinction between Isbq-e- 
haquiqui idmne love) and 
IshQ’e-majazi (mundane 
love), 'fhe object of the 
poet’s love is always (iinl and 
He, for better or worse, is 
expressed as male. All love 
is sublimated in I Irdu poetry 
as iHhq-e-haqiitquL Mr 
Anand may have noticed that 
the object of love is a male, 
even if the poem is f)y a 
member ol the fair sex. That 
would not have been the case 
if homosexuality was the pre¬ 
vailing rule. 1 refer to only 
Urda poetry; I hold no brief 
for the sexual preferences of 
the poets. 

0. Sabalp Calcutta(Wamt 
Bongatt 
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I LL^ven in America there is unemployment... If | 
the Con^essd) small fry really had such powers | 
(to provide employment), America, Britain and J 
Germany would have sent for them. ^ 

Jvtn'i Basu, West Bengal chief minister i 

OC 

n 

c^Jyoti Basu tnes a lot...(his colleagues are) good 
for nothing. 

Rajiv Gandhi , Prime Minister 




uWUr Jyoti Basil does not know the definition of 
what is national and what is not. 

SuuASH ('iHisiNt.H, GNLFpresident 


vj u e will win the elections. 1 'here is no doubt 
about it. 

K. Kakunakakan, Kerala chief mirustcr 
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I 

LI am not as young as I used to be. My time is 5 
shorter... If 1 don't do something the children of | 
the future will not forgive me. I 

Fakooq Abdullah, Janunu & Kashmir chief I 

minister 3 


11 will do anything the Prime Minister tells me to 
do. 

Rajesh Khanna. film actor and Congress(l) 
member 
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I 11 here is a method in this (government’s) 

I madness. 

I Madhi! I)ani)a\ at k, Janata lender 

5’ ' 1 

I * I am a diwnnn of my country... what will we do 
^ with religion if there is no country? 

Sunil Dun, film actor and Congress(J) MP 


' It IS a crime to hope when the»re are no reasons 
for hope. 

Gunt kh (ikAss, German rutvelist 


II hey (the Americans and the British) are not 
humans, but fall somewhere in 
between—monkeys and human beings. ^ 

- I J 

Coi ()NKL (i Ai )i >AM, Libyan leader ' i ' 

VWNfiUKEVf.-. 
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uuLlr Rajesh Khanna expects his heroines to 
bend on their knees. 

Salma Aoha, film actress 


wm 


U itnde a biiitider not being a financial man. 
Rl'K. Kakaniiai Jouriu^st 
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Gunter Grass and Calcutta 


L ;ist riiontli I a t all Irtmi the editor 
of a tierman maj'azine askm^i me to 
do an artic le on “(iunter (irass in India", 
I’his was the dav after I had met (iunter 
and his wife IJte very briefly at a dinner 
party and the day before the couple 
were to leave India. Both his hosts, the 
V\est (ierrnan .imbassador Schoedel and 
Inj^o Hott, flirector of the Max Muller 
Bhavan, expressed their helplessness to 
arran^^e an interview for me. Althtiuj^h 
(jrass had spoken to dozens of press¬ 
men all over the country, they had to 
pretend that they had come for a fnendly 
chat. He did not mind bemy> quoted. But 
no sooner a journalist produced a tape 
recorder or notebook, he was politely 
but firmly told to eff off. 

I had no choice except to follow' 
Cirass’s footsteps, meet people he had 
met and reconstruct his third odessey in 
India, He spent six months in Calcutta, 
visited Madras, Hyderabad. Pune, Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi d1ie deadline set for me 
did not Kive me time to ko to all these 
places nor meet more than half-a-dozen 
people who had been with him. Amongst 
the t)eople I missed was the Bangladeshi 
poet, Daud Haider, who had been his 
esctirt in Calcutta. 

"'Phis recent visit to India has done 
something to (iunter (irass," the editor 
who commissioned me had said, "try to 
find out w'hat it is." 

One myth I can explode is that (iunter 
Grass loves Calcutta more than any 
other city. It is entirely Calcutta gener¬ 
ated and spread by its literati in a 
desperate bid to establish that Calcutta 
has that something /e ne snis quoi that 
no other city of India has; art, literature, 
music, etc. In his novel Tht* hloundcrhe 
described it as a "crumbling, swanning 
city, a city that eats its owm ex¬ 
crement... there are no slums, or bus- 
tees, in Calcutta. The whole city is one 
bustee, or slum." And a few pages later, 
"...a pile of shit that (}od dropped and 
named Calcutta. How' it swarms, stinks, 
lives and gets bigger and bigger...let us 
not waste another word on Calcutta. 
Delete Calcutta from all guide books." It 
is not the kind of description a water 
gives of a place he loves. 

Why then did he choose to spend 
most of his Indian days in Calcutta.^ 
Because to writers of Grass’s genre 
Calcutta gives better material to write 
a^ut than any other place in the world. 


"Reality is ruher than make believe." he 
said in an inter\’iew' over Hyderabad's 
Doordarshan. In Calcutta he found real¬ 
ity stripped of all make believe. Being an 
artist he w'anted Uj expenence it and live 
as close to it as he could. Kor the first 
few' months he lived in a rented villa in a 
suburb. Baruipur (24-Parganas), corn 


f Calcutta’s Max Muller Bhavan told me, 
“He went wherever he w^as invited. 
After a dav in the hustee's he went t(; the 
I liomes of rich industrialists He felt more 
' at ease with artists and winters. Shuvap- 
I rasanna saw mort‘ of him than anvone 
j else.’ All experiences were grist to 
! (iunter (trass's mill. 





av: V ■ 



Gunter Grass (right) with Shuvaprasanna Bhattacharya 


muted bv local train and walked about 
Calcutta’s bazars and bylanes. 'I’he fol¬ 
lowing few months he lived in Salt Lake 
City with the artist Shuvaprasanna’s 
w'lfe’s parents. Give it to the (irasses: 
they could afford to stay in the most 
luxurious of hotels or in comfort with 
their European friends. I'hey chose 
instead to live in Calcutta as bhadralog 
Calcultans live. It was not because they 
enjoyed discomfort but because he felt 
that he owed it to his craft to see life in 
the raw so that what he wrote about it 
had the nng of authenticity. "It is not 
nght that (irass has special fascination 
for slums or that other peoples’ squalid 
way of living gave him a sense of 
berrenvoik superiority,’' Dr Nagel of 


ll was in a televised interview with Dr 
Sequeira of Osmania llniversity that he 
revealed himself, 'fhe programme was 
aptly entitled Gazing at Hopelessness. 
In answ'er to a question he said. "It is a 
crime to hope when there are no 
reasons for hope.’’ Where in the w'orld 
can you come Tace to face with hopcies- 
snes*^ as .much as you can at Calcutta? 

Gunter Grass is almost certainly now 
working on his novel and poems on 
Calcutta. He is not likely to portray it as 
Lapierre’s "City of Joy". Nor as Rajiv’s 
"dying city". He regards Calcutta as 
"still vibrant, still fascinating". I am 
pretty^ certain the outcome will be a 
masterly portrayal of a vast dung heap 
swaming with human maggots. 
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nOSSlP SWEET AND SOi'R 


CREMATING OUR I 

FORESTS ^ 

5 

l^ome people have a macabre sense ol ^ 
^#hum<)ur. Malatlii RanKaswami living 
in distant Liberia writes: '‘Recently you 
have been lalking a lot of old a^e and 
death. Why not offer a prize for a bio-gas 
fired cremation?" 

Thanks! Ac^ually I regard burning the j 
dead as wasteful and favour cornpulsorv i 
bunal ior all Indians irrespective of | 
religion with the proviso that there will i 
be no gravestones and after two vears | 
every cemetry will be bulldozed and 
turned to agricultural land or afforested. 

However. Malathi’s idea of bio-gas 
fired crematoria deserves consideration. 
She (or her husband) have evidently 
done some research on the water- 
hyaemth, that lovely green water plant 
with mauve coloured flowers which has 
ruined thousands of our ponds and lakes, 
choked fish out of existence and driven 
away water fowl. She advocates turning 
this pestilent weed to national profit. 
Grow it along ({unda nallahs and it will 
purify the sewage. Harv'est it regularly 



for the green manure it Yields; mix it 
with cattle and poultry food and gel 
better yield out of your buffaloes and 
chickens. In the piocess you will he 
cleaning water channels and letting 
cleaner, more potable water flow down 
into our rivers. Extensive cultivation and 
exploitation ol water hyacinths m.iy go a 
long way in cleansing nvers ot human 
and industnal wastes that are dumped in 
them and W'hii'h spread jaundice and 
other water-borne diseases. Apparently 
quite *a lot of experimental work lias 
been done on the uses of the water 
hyacinth but. as is usual in our counirv, 
it has not gone beyond laboratories and 
learned papers read at symposia. 


I am not so sure of the tplure of gas 
fired crematoriums. Even the few dec-. 
trie crematoria we have ‘are not fully' 
utilised. We go on stupidly burning iiway 
our forests with our dead loved ones, 
lurst we have to persuade the i.)eople 
that cremation by wo^)d fire is not an 
essential part of HiikIu of Sikh tradi¬ 
tion- many Hindu COinfnuiulies bury 
their dead; “saints", n.Sh/sand /m/n/sare 
usually interned m the earth, it is only 
alter the symbolic relationship ht*tween 
human coipses and consuming wood has 
been severed that we can successfully 
t)ropagate dust unto dust. Or hyacin 
thine gas-fired crematoria. I offer no 
prizes hut food for thought. 


Limca for the teacher 


Limca for the taught 
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The personal likes and 

DISLIKES OF RULERS 


T WO iiK'Kleiits which happened recently 
hnn^ no credit to the people at the top. 
One IS t ()nneclt‘d with Prime Minister Kajw 
(iandhi and the other with Rajasthan chief 
minister Handeo Joshi. Both incidents are 
Si'parate, hut they send out the same mes- 
sa|]:e rulers have little respect for norms. 

riie first incident is the transfer of Bhurt‘ 
Lai. who was director of the enforcement 
directorate in tlie finance ministry. Kor some 
Imu*. It was riimourt‘d that he w^ould he 
shifted Immu finance, not because he was one 
of th<‘ t hosen men of V.P. Singh, but because 
he had tried to tr(*ad on forbidden territory. 

It all began when Bhure Lai was asked to 
personallv l(M>k into assets held by Indians 
abroad V.P. Singh, as finance minister, had 
established a spec ial section tor the purpose, 
'fhe Prime Minister was told about it. Many 
foreign agencies, whii h are engaged in simi¬ 
lar exen ises, were hired to give the relevant 
economic inloi Illation. 

One foreign agi ircv informed Bhure Lai at 
that time tiuil an American finii which 
belonged to a non-resident Indian was receiv¬ 
ing huge sums of money at r egular intervals, 
rills Ameiuan tiiin separately demanded a 
lee <»i .SirnUM) to pi(?be further. V.P. .Singh 
saiu ti()m*d the moiu v hut this time he did not 
keep the PnnK‘ Minister in thi‘ picture. 'I'he 
agenc y hit upon ‘ certain infonnation” which it 
found too hot 

V IV Singh was contacted to find out if he 
svaiited the agency to probe further. Around 
tiu* same linus word was also sent through 
“rc‘liahle” cliannels to the Ihime Minister who 
noted that V V. Singh had not consulted him 
bet()re deciding on the matter and paying the 
amount. 'I he rest is common knowledge' 
V.IV Singh was shifted and now the officer 
involved, Bhure Lai. has also been removed. 

In tact, when \MV Singh was removed 
from finance, the punishment ol Bhure l.al 
wav on the cards. At least those who knew 
that the “definite intormation" was about the 
brother of a m»itinee idol, believed so. I'his 
sjK-aks volumes of Mr Clean's cleanliness. 

T he other thing that happened is the 
strange behavaour of Marideo Joshi re- 
' garding the entry of Bohras into the Muslim 
shrine at (laliakot, 7(» miles from Tdaipur. 
Heca u,aiteo ( Syedna Muhammad Burhantiddin, 
the high pt'test, the chief minister 

barru^^Hp liberal branch of the l)awcK>di 
Pmmuniiv trom entering it. 

about it when Asghtir Ali 
KHjjP&er. a civil liberties actKist and a liberal 

' < f —.. ■ " V ' ■ " ‘ 



Syedna Muhammad 
Burhanuddin 


Almost 

bninediately after 
Asghar/Ui 
Engineer ended his 
fast the 
government 
chai^ its stance 
and sided with the 
Syedna. lean 
understand the 
Syedna tridcing 
Endneerbutwhy 
dd the Rajasthan 
government 
behave fai die queer 
mamierjtdid? 


Bohr a, went on an indefinite hunger strike on 
the question of free access to the shrine, a 
basic right of every member of the Muslim 
communitv. I'his is what I told the chief 
minister in Jaipur: “If the Harijans can have 
iif’cess to any Hindu temple, why not Mus¬ 
lim'- to a shrine.'^” And the chief 

rninu :er argued that it was a private .shrine of 
the Syedna's group. He was wrong. 

Engine er told me that he was tricked into 
ending his fast. I'he chief minister assured 
him and the liberal Bohtas were put in lid 
buses bv the pc lice to g(» to the shrine. I'he 
authonlic'v even said that the arrangements 
tor then entry had been .nade. Naturally, 
Engineer had to end his fast. Almost im¬ 
mediately, the government changed its 
stance and sided with the Svedria. 1 can 
understand the Syedna tricking Asghar Ah 
Kngineei and his men hut why did the 
Rajasthan government behave in the queer, 
manner it did ? 

fhe chief minister has not appreciated the 
sacrifices some persons like Asghar Ali 
Kngim*er liave been making to retrieve the 
l^ohra c'ommunilv from fundamentalism and 
personal aggrandisement, 'fhe Dawoodi 
15ohra community is rigidly governed by its 
religious head, called Ihn which literally 
means summoner to the cause of .Allah. The 
supposedly officiating in the absence of 
the Imam, the supreme religious leader after 
the Prophet, is charged with the responsibil¬ 
ity of looking after the religious affairs of the 
Da'woodis. In the earlier centuries, they had 
led an exemplary life and avoided riches. 

However, the father of the present reli¬ 
gious sect, reversed this policy and chose to 
accumulate riches. 'I'hrough clever moves 
and repressive n>easures he succeeded in 
establishing a very light control over the 
community, 

fhe reformists organised themselves to 
fight for ref(>iTns. 'fhey put forward demands 
before the priest and asked him to confine his 
domain to religious activities, allow deniocra- 
tisation of the comniuniiy's set-up. and slop 
the use ot the hated weapon, baarat (s(x;ial 
boyc'citl) U) terrorise people into submission, 
rheir struggle continues. Handeo Joshi’s ban 
on the entry into the shrine has only helped 
the Syedna. 

'l*he Rajasthan chief minister thus threw 
his morals to the winds. 'I'he Prime Minister 
has also done the same in a different way. 
One lesson that everyone can learn is that 
every rule and regulation is stretched w}ien it 
comes to the bias of the rulers. , 
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SHUBHABRATA BHAHACHARrA 


The importance of 
V.P. Singh 

W lu'ii Visliw'iHuith Pnitap SuikIi was shifted troni tniamv to defomv in end January, we 
had ( (^innienlfd that lor the first in the Kaiiv (iandhi era, an alternative st^eined 
to have tanc r^jed within the Con^res^ partv. As we to press in the third week of 
Maiv h. the capital’s ^^rapevine is buz/ini; with speculation about V. IV Sinj^h's next |>olitU’al 
move Ai cording to sonu* circles. Sinj^h has decidt'd to iesi>zti, iii prott'st against the Ire.itineiit 
met(‘d out to some of his close confidants in the finance ministry. Bhure Lai, his trusted 
burcMiK rat from the I 'ttar Bradesh cadre (who had served as the chief ministei s spc'cial 
set retai y wlien Sin^h was at iht* helm ol .itlairs in LiuknowXhas not only been removc'd from 
the post ol director ol enlorcc'inent, but also subjtH t(‘d to questioniint by the Central Huic*:iu ot 
InvesliKation. V^inod Bandc*, the revenue scHivl.irv, has niK hc‘eii traiishuTed so lar but tlie 
important portlolio, that of administering]: the Fortnen Kxchan^^e Rei^ulation Act (FKKA), has 
been taken awav from him. In effect, wbik‘ Prime Minister Rajiv (iandhi spent mosi ol the 
third wt^ek of March campaiirninu in West Bengal and askinj? the people to volt‘ against the Left 
h’ront's “cadre ra/'. all rcMniiants of the "raid nif' unleashi'd diinnjs* Sinj^h’s das s in tlu‘ linance 
ministrs' were beinj^ slowly, but steadily, removt*d. 

Sinyh staved awav from Pai liament during this \st‘c’k He went to campaign in Iht* toui 
constituencies ol Uttar 1'tadt‘sh where hvelections were being held (and where* most ol the 
('andidalt'S were former ministers of the V P. Singh cabinet in (he state). <')n 17 Marc h. he 
even staved away from his duties as the leader ot the Houst- in the* Rajva Sahha while* tlie 
(Opposition attacked the government on the issue ol tlie lYesident’s letter. Ttit* cfiaige <d 
defending the government was thus lt*ft to the deputy leader ol Ihe ruling partv in tin* House, 
former minister N.K. Salve. Around Holi. Singh’s wife, Sita Kuinan, infoimed miiiu* of hei 
Iiu'ikIs that the couple* were planning to shilt out of the* inimslerial bungalow on ree*n Murti 
Marg and take up residence in th(‘ir private apartment noai Kailash Colony in South |)<*l!ii. 



.Aet'ordiiig to some, Singh had written out his resignation letter before leaving Dellii on Ihi* 
evt'ning ol 1(> Maich. Others said that he would rt*sign on or around Mare h -on that dav the 
election ri'sulls would he known and the army’s Operation Brasstae ks would conclude*. Y-et 
some others felt that he* would luil attack now. but wail for a lime of bis choosing, which could 
lx* around the time ol the prt'sidential t‘lection in June. While the ae counts vaiied, llie 
un(i**riving Ihemt* was tlx* same’ that the nft he twt'en Rajiv (iandfii and the man whom he 
cheese* <is his first finance minister after the massive* mandate of P)S4 had i't'acht*d boiling point, 
V IV Singh’s tenure as the cliief minister ol UP wais not re*markahlc*. Alter the* Be*hmai 
massae re (vvheie dae'oit cjik*en I’hoolan Uevi giinne*(l eiown L’i Rajputs), llii* V P. Singh 
administration iinlenshe*(l a massive anli-riaeoity drive, as a result df which many rnnoceni 
village*! s were killed in lake enc()iuUt*rs, while llu* big dae’oils like Idioolan 1 )(*v! and M.ilkhan 
Singh manage*d tr^ cross over to neiglihounng MarlluM i*radesh, where the government ol 
Ai'jun Singh organised their sui tende*rs with much fanfare Phoolan Uevi l^ vet to lac e* trial for 
tlx* lieliniai massae re*. Singh resigned Intm the duet ministe*rship ol I 'P altei his l)rolhe*r was 
killed hv the* dae oils in Mrs (iaiKlhi hroughl him to the* Centre as commerce mini>ter in 
ItkSd and Iatt*r lx* was sent hack to UPxs the PCC president. Rajiv (iandhi hioughi him hack to 
tlx* Ci*ntre alter Pie P)84 polls and entniste*d him with tlx* pr'e*stigious finance pru'lfolio. 'I'ill 
()ctolx*r last V(*ar. the relations belwctui the lw(> wen* smooth; Rajiv (iandlii s coinnx'iit in 
Calcutta alxuil the manner in wliu'li the raids f»n alleged ec'onomic oflende*! .-, was being carrxxl 
out triggc'ied hi*^ |)re*sent phase* ot helligere'iK e, Arun .Nehru wms dro|)pe*d horn the* ministry 
ai’ound tlie saint* tinx*. An unhappv (‘oiisin and an unstable minisle*r joined iiands and started 
planning the course ol action to e reale disstdence against Raii\ (iandhi. 

F or Rajiv (jandlii. tlx* crisis w’hich has Ix-gun on Id March, with the leakage of the 

Piesitlent’s lefteu. is an acid lest, fliis is an oce asion in vvhicli he will t‘illx*r have* to come 
out victorious or suflc*r A maioi settiJlt'k. k rom the present indications, desjuie \’dV Singh’s 
populai'itv among a large section of Congressmen and among tlx* media and the intelligentsia, 
tlx* odds are ixit against Kaiiv (iandhi. J'rue, he will have to face still opposition. He will hayc* 
t(> lake a Iresh look at his team of advisors and friends. If some of his close Iriends have come 
under the scrulinv ot the enlorcement directorate in tlx* recent past, the Prime Minister wouW 
do w'ell to let the government departments chart <nit the course action as jx’r the law. U 
some ol his aides have been accused tifhuvmg property valued at anxmnls which are beyond 
their known sources ol income, tlien Rajiv (.iandhi should ask tor an exfilanation and satisfy 
himself about the credentials of these gentlenxui. 
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The 

ANGRY 

YOUNG 

DOCTOR 

Young doctors all over 
the country are up in 
arms, leaving the sick 
and the dying to fend for 
themselves. What has 
brought them to this 
pass? 



(Clockwise from left) Junior 
doctors demonstrate in 
Calcutta: medicos In Bombay 
demonstrate In front of a police 
statlon;whlle colleagues in 
Calcutta fast unto death; and 
empty beds In a Bombay 
hospital during a'striKe 


T hey are young, they are very 
angry, and they are deter¬ 
mined not to be ignored by 
the establishment any longer. . 
State governments all ovet 
India, and the central government in 
Delhi had a taste of the fire of youth - 
power as junior doctors went on strike, 
and forced government liealth facilities 
to grind to a halt. Superficially, all the 
incidents might seem to be just another 
labour union-style sequence of demands* 
power play, negotiation and capitulatidp. 
But the junior doctors’ strike has also 
raised fundamental questions about the 













rnments health [mjIkv and priori- 
lies, as well as the c|iialitati\f de^^enera- 
lion of I'dtu ation, niorali . opportunities 
and fanliiK's m IihIm. 

In Drihf l«jsi Novomber. hospitals 
wort* (rippl<‘(i as iiK/ro than resi¬ 

dent flot pu'^ weril on strike domandinis^ 
hi^diei /)a\ scales. The ^^overnment s 
initial feliisal tf> comedo to tfieir de¬ 
mands wa.s based on a/i unrcalistii' 
ass(*ssnienl of thru idle in the smooth 
fiinciionin^ ol fuiblk health care facili- 
ti(‘s. With a Knowing' nunibei of patients 
\vho could not he liealed even for 
serious problems, anrl with the eiilorced 
c'losure of the out jjalienis cle[)artinent at 
lh(' AIIMS (All India Institute of Medical 
Stiei)('(‘S). the ^.(overnmeiit had to ^^ra- 
duallv (oine down Irom its |)i^x|] |i(,rse. 
Ihejiiniof doctors’(It'mand fora startinju 
s.ilar\ ol Ks l<a working.; hours 

a w< ek almost mme than tfu\v had 
hoped lor - was mel 

TliisS Mpnial victor v in Delhi, and at 
otik'i ccMilral institutes in Chandipvirh, 
roiidichei • \. Almarh and lUmares, 
spaikeil oc aj^ilations by junior doctors 
all o\ei India. Uttar Uradesh had .‘kSOtl 
doc lots .cjoin^r (ill strike lor 7:i davs, to 
be IoIIowchI by Madliva lYadesh where a 
strike by UbOO doc*tors in live nu^dical 
collet's went on lor AT) davs. A pro- 
lon^ted slr’ikc* by the doctors in Ciujaral 
k*d lo a system ol payment where* tht*y 
uet a salary ot Ks 9r»() up lo Ks 

lct(H) in thcMi fourth year. MaharaslUt a, j 
Karnataka, tioa, K.ijaslhan, liihar, West I 
Benp'al one l)y one they all followed 
suit. 'Die demands were not only lor a 
rise* in pay-scales. In Ihhar, lor instamc*. 

(),!)(10 doctors weie unemployed, 'rheh 
monlli-lon^^ strike was primarily to de¬ 
mand the openinp» up ol job ()pf)ortuni- 
ties a dt‘mand that was met. 'khey 
ha\e also bc‘en Kiven a revised pay-scale 
accordiiiH to which interns ^el Ks 800. 
residents Ks 000. and post j'ladiiate 
doctors Ks 1,000. Ironicallv enough, bO 
per cent of the slate lu'ailh Inicipk*! in 
liihar rc'iiiams unutilist*d! 

The Karnataka junioi doctors' strike, 
'which lasted lil davs startinj* Irom 15 
December. 1080, had a s(»mewhat diffe¬ 
rent focus. VVhilt' improved pay-scales 
were definitely on the agenda of de¬ 
mands, the doctors also voiced their 
eoncetn lot proper employment oppor¬ 
tunities and expressed their acute dis- 
satislacOon with a system of niechcal 
education based on capitation fets. 
However, in the process ot nt‘it;otiatK)n, 
attention was dellec led trom all t'on.sid- 
erations other than the levision of pay- 
scales 'Die ministe for ht‘alth and the 
duel minister met the Junior Doctors 
Action Committee on 5 January. As a 
rns now Ks 800, and the 
tors have a scale ol pay 



SixliKitiMdoctorsof 
Mat^shtra jmliMfii^ residents, 



ffltems went on strike on 10 
Mareh, demanding pay parity with 
doctors in Oellii 


ranj,nnj^^ trom Ks I. lOO to Ks l.doo cAt>r 
a period ol three years. 

1 'Die m>venimtMit has also a.i-ieed to 
I hold a joint c*ntranee c Aaminahon for 
post-graduate admissions This mav m 
future* reduce the assemhiv line ijroduc 
tion ol doDois t'vcMi when adi‘C]iiait‘ 
openings cannot lie ensurcMl foi them At 
the* same* time, the ex.miination m.iv 
ensure tair ticlmission op|)oi tunities lor 
the averaj,»e student wh(i does not h.ive 
the advantaj^e ol mi)ney or connections. 
As Manoj Nalli. a lin.il vc-ar student ol 
Hanj.^alore Medical Collej^e comments. 
“Alter all, we do not need supeu- 
intcJli^enl doctois, we need dovvn-to 
earth doctors in this I'ouiUiv.” I lower- 
er, even the current le'vised pav -scait's 
hav(‘ not met llit* expectations ol all the 
junior doctois in Karnataka "I have 
spent lakhs on inv t‘ducalion. hut by the 
time I earn it back. 1 think 1 will be old.” 
lamented Dr Jalaja Ke*(ldy, a junior 
doctor at the V'anivilas Hospital in HaiiK- 
alorc*. 

This particular aspect—ot whethcr 
tlie investment made* in terms of a 1 
medical education pays off as much as I 
other kinds of education or tiaininj^ — 
was also highlighted bv the doctors ol 
Maharashtra As Manikanli Sood of the 
Maharashtra Association of Resident 
Doctors (MAKD) explained, “Studvin.t; 
medicine on for between five-and- 
a-hall years to ten years: and by the time 
a doctor qualifies he is around 29 to 80 
years old, married and with a child or 
maybe two children.” Such a person 
needs a hikrher starlinj» salary than t>ther 
professionals who start w'orkinR earlier. 
Six thousand doctors including resi¬ 
dents, post-graduate students and in¬ 
terns. went on strike on 10 March, 
demanding pav parity with doctors in 
Delhi. 

Aside from feeling underpaid, the 
Maharashtra doctors also feel distinctly 
oV'erworked. working 90 to’ 10(‘ hours a 
week, sometimes 85 hours at a stretch. 
Overcrowding of hospitals, where 90 


patieni+i are often herded into a ward 
meant for 50, is the cause of this 
pressure, ai-cording lo MARI). Living 
I'ondilions too are grossly inadequate, 
with senior registrars having to crowd 
four into a room. The fairlv coinprehen- 
siv'e ch«irter of demands presented six 
months ago bv MARD to the slate 
goy(*rnment also (‘inpliasised the need 
to improve hosfjital conditions for pa 
tii'iits, as well a.s the suppl> ol essential, 
life-saving medicines and equipment. 
Ilowev'er, the state government’s 
rationale th.il the drought conditions 
prevailing in Mahanislitra have mad(* il 
nnpossibk to devote requisite funds tor 
metqing the doi tors’ demands, diies not 
seein convim ing to the aggnev^d \oung 
mediC'. 

West Heiigaf is another statt* wfiere | 
dottois fiave lomed in tfie fray, no holds 
barred. After the polue, /.7f///( barged 
meinhers of the All lieiiv^al Junior D(k> 
tors’ Kederation (AHJDk; at the SSKM 
hospital, iLinior doctors ol the major 
government hospitals in Calcutta went 
on an indt'finite (casework fiom 81 
January. Ibancipals and sii|)enntendents 
of two major institutions were .g/7er<kx:‘d, 
demanding the release ol those arrested 
by the police. On 18 I'ebriiary. the All 
India Junior Doctors Kedt‘ration even 
called lor a nationwide strike on 12 
Doctors appeal to the Indian skipper 
r""' --— 
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March to express solidarity for the 
iitrikinji doctors at West Benj^al. 
However followinjj the assurances ^ven 
by chief minister Jyoti Basu. the AHJDF 
a^eed to* resume normal services in 
hospiuls on 10 March. They still con¬ 
tinued to demand the relt^ase oi their 
fellow doctors arrested by the police, 
and en^ja^ed in sit-in demonstrations and 
^i^hcrnos, even hunjjerstrikes. 'I'he 
agitalK)n finally came tt) an end when the 
chief minister announced on 10 March 
that the chari.ies a^»amst tho.se anx^^tt^d 
would be dropped, 

T here arc several sii 4 nilicaiil elt^* 
ments about this widespread nioN e- 
nient bv the junior doctors. Not on.!\ did 
It have an orchestrated stqueiHe 
(liowever unintentional) which created 
rin impression ol pan-Indian-sohdanly. it 
also locused attention on economic prob¬ 
lems as well as on «.eitain socio-political 
realities. Doctors, \sho are ^eiunally 
perceived either .is a pnviiej»ed ^zroup oi 
as a superior I'lass, weie ottcm lound to 
be paid as little as or less than del ks. As 
Ashish Mittal, secrelarv ol the i\ll India 
b'ederation ot Junior Doc'tors Associa 
tion, points out, “It’s ^I'c-ai that Delhi 
doctors are yetting Bs 2,btlO. but what 
about the resident doctors in Orissa or 
'I amil Nadu.-^ In ()rissa the junior doctors 



Jyoti Basu confers with medicos 


The people doctors want to hurt 
do not get hurt, it is the poor who 
get hurt when hospitals are 
closed... 


(jet Ks ««), iii 'WBitT N^U I thtiik it is 
even lower." Ih V^Vst iJtnjiiil lliey wtic* 
j>eltmjLi ks (>50d which, accordinj^ to 
Saniay Das«tipta, a house surg'L'on at the 
Centenary l\irt Hospintl in Calcutta, is, 
“hart'ly enouj’h to ktv]) vou goinK'". 
riiesc* meagre provisions lor medical 
personm'l have been luressilaled by tlu' 
continuous deireast* in tlu* govern¬ 
ment's health luidgei a pattern ro' 

I fleeted in tlir builgt'ts ot tlu* vai'ious 
I stale governnuMits ( onsult'iing Ihe tact 
lhal “Health hot All” h\’ 20(1(1 AD h.is 
lu*en a govemnu*nl ^log:m. this kind ot 
1 luiuts allotation seems more than 
I nieaiiingless, 

; I rhaii dot tors aie oltt‘n l>lanu'd (oi 
; tluMi tt'lui i.iiii'c to woi k in Oie pnmaiv 
I health lenlu's (I*HCs)))i the villages. 

' The leitiil strike alsovast light on iht* 
j I.Kt that e\tMi uilling pc'isoniU'l inav tind 
' It impossible to at ilu'se PHCs Tlu* 
lac k ol eijuipmmt .ind o| essential drugs 
olten make It impos-«ihIo lor these IMICs 
totiinaion In an enU'tauMirv'the niedu al ' 
ptasoniu'l iisk the wrath ol hostile 
locals, aiifl iindei ^>i(linar\ conditions, 
the locals j>reler to Hoi k to i1k‘ nearest 
I ilv hospital, rii.tt IS why a stale Iik(.‘ 
Karnataka oi \\(‘si lieiigal wall show the 
appaK*nllv conliadicloi v plu'nonu*non of 
iineinploved dot tors and unmannefl rural 
Bombay doctors protesting 
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Lower than sweepers: (unior doctors with 

IMil s. III tlk* ( ities the uorkiiiL; 

coiitlitions 1)1 (Ini'tor^ is ri'lltu’lfd in tiu* 
Lu'k of niL*(lu;il i .iie t\)r llii' poor who aro 
the most nrt'tlv Ashish Mittal took 
raiv to iMiiphasiso, I ho hi^j^ost cloinaiuJ 
oi tho sttikitiL^ doctors m VVost HoiilmI 
w.is "not loi pav paritv with tho Lentio, 
f)ut issiios like iiuaease in I)eds ni 
hospitals, . onslant supply ot esstatlial 
and lile saviML' driiijs. provi-^ion and re^ 
ularisatKai ot ‘A\ hour X-iav. KL(r. 
hiooheniu'al and jiatholo^ua! services, 
expansion ot blood hanks- all people s 
piobleins 

A senior n<‘urolo^,j!st in a L'nvtM'iimenl 
liospital 111 l>oml).iv pro\i(k‘d unwitting' 
eommenlaiy on the situation ol pool 
patients, whieli would he aj)plieat)Ie in 
most Indian i itie', Said he: “The people 
we want to hurt do not ^et hurt, it is the 
poor who jL^c't hurt when our hospitals 
are close*d...In Delhi the strike was 
calked off in three davs beeause unlike in 
Bonihay, the VIPs have nowhere to tjo 
except the AIIMS. So the i^oveinment 
neK<»liated piomptiv with the doc'tor^." 
Over and above this soc ial reality, there 
are alk‘j4ed instanc es ol political inter ler- 
eriee and disciiinination. A cardiolo^^ist 
who had eontmut'd workin.^ even 
through the strike* was appaitntly hein^ 
|)ressiired to lesiLni. Reason: the po^t of 
reader was beiiiL' available lor 


Not only elid the movement by the 
junior iloctors have an 
orc^trateel sequence which 
createil an impression of 
pan*indian soli^rity, it only 
focused attention on economic 
problems as well as on certain 
sociehpolitical realities 


anotiu'r dfK’loi canieiilly doiiiii' a collide 
III the I l\. a doc'tor v ho is (he lavoiinic' 
of a hij^h f)llicial in the ck'naitnic'iit of 
ht'allh. 

A simple leslrue turiiiL' ot pav scale's, 
or plonllse^ to devote moie* resonrec's 
lor the provision ol medical supplies, <ir 
even plannin^^ k>r a helti’i doe toi -p<iti('Mt 
ratio wall not provide' a conijilele' solution 
to the jaohlein •>! dejctois m oiii soeaetv. 
The svstt'in t)t mc'die <il education needs 
to bc‘ le-examified with an c'Ve to i<idical 
lelorm. Ion one lluii.i’, the leeent irend 
of imishioomim; ot jinvate nu'dic.il iiv 
stitiitions iK'C'ds to he lulhlesslv check- 


brooms protest aqainst the low stipends 

e(i In Karnataka, lust to take* one 
example', onlv lour out ol D are-y'ove'rn- 
inent colle^.»e's, rune' ol the piiv.ilt' eoh 
leitc's cii'c' chutninm ont SOO to l.tMHI 
medre al L'l'idnates e'ac li vear. aerordrnj^ 
to the diit'iloi f)l mc'clUiil e-ducaiion. In 
the' aljseiiic' ol a coirespoudin^ mk reasc' 
III jobs, uiu'inpiovme'nt is hi'eominu 
I moie acute' and the* opportiimtU's lor 
nepotism and lonujition in the- appoint 
me*nl ol doctors aie* me rea'-intj. 

I Sevc'ral stale ).{overnnien!s have* now 
I .lece'plc'd the institution ol a joiiil entr 
I aiu (' examination on an all India t)asis for 
I post graduate' admissions. This move 
has ^c'lieiallv touiifl lavoui with iiinioi 
ekutors. though manv f)l them, like 
Sanjav Dasjrn|)la. .1 liousc* sui^e*e)n at the 
Leiite-narv Port Hospital in Caleiitta, are 
avvaic' ol the* possihilitv' ot “hiiiutlinx! the 
exams” when (|iiestion jiapc'ts art' “de- 
liheiailelv leaked”. Hut a'^ Mano) Natli, a 
linal-vear student in Ikin|.taloi t' Medical 
Lollej'c' declaicd. ” I he* post ^^raeluatc' 
entrance I'vam is a step l)etit‘i ^o that 
r-veavone ha'> a e liaiice of eeitmc' mtf) the- 
ifiurst's.” I)i Pnnishf)llani. an intc'rn at 
the \'aiiivilas n, itanmalorc' 

aj^iees. “So lai. the c<iiulidaie^ treini 
private* mefiic'al cejlleues vvete ,uetlin]ti 
more marks, perhaps hv corruption, and 
theie'tore jietinnji more' sc'al-, K tlu'i'e 
a siate-levc'l enti'aiuc' ex.im, corruption 
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may be avoided. 'I'here is a ray of 
hope../' Fair administration of these 
examinations v/ill ensure that those with 
merit and ability get the opportunities 
they deserve, and that patients get the 
best possible doctors to attend ihem. 
The doctors, for their part, must be 
willing to spend some time working in 
rural health centres, and not ge^r their 
thinking solely to working in private 
clinics in the cities. 

I n spite ot so many problems and 
prophecies of doom, manv medical 
professionals still have a hopeful attitude 
about the future of medical education in 
India, and the quality of doctcirs it will 
produce, provided certain measures arc* 
eni(^rced. I>r Chandrashekhar Biswas, a 
liou^e surgeon in one of the Calcutta 
hospital said, ‘‘We want that the senior 
doctors should devote more time to the 
students. Most of the doctors just come 
m for two hours. 'I liey have their 
clinics, as a result of which thev do not 
pay much attention to medical work. We 
want that they s|u)ulci devote at least 
hours to us." Dr Bimal Chakraborty, 
resident surgeon, at the eye department 
(>[ the National Medical College, Calcut¬ 
ta, feels, "'rile standards in medical 
colleges haven't declined. 'Fhe best stu¬ 
dents still opt for the medical profesion," 
Mis opinion is echoed by Dr 'h. lYabhu, 
principal, Bangalore Medical College, 
"No 1 can’t say that the standard of 
medical education is going down. It all 
depends on the institution and how the 
students are trained." 

In the final analysis, the responsibility 
for avoiding disaffection and producing 
effective healthcare rests equally with 
the government and the doctors. With 
increasing pressures and restriction of 
opportunities, many good doctors are 
bound to feel very frustrated. They can 
no longer go abroad as easily as they 
could, say ten years ago. In the absence 
of attractive foieign pastures, a young 
doctor with an Ml) or an MS may 
naturally (eel he is wasting his talents if 
he IS cooped up lor very long in some 
remote riual clinic. As one of Ihem said, 
"'Die fault IS basKally of the kind of 
medical education we get. But all the ■ 
same it hurts to be qualified for cardio- 
thoracic surgery and being asked to 
treat simple diaiThoca/’ It is up tr) the 
government to ensure that doctors gel 
equal opportunities on a rotational basis, 
as well as adequate living and working 
conditions, so that thev can be what they 
should be--a nation's resource instead 
of a liability. K 

Chitrita B«nerji with reports frotii Olih 
Rohinl Nilekani/Rengp- 
hm, Patreleka Chattariaa/Mew OafM 
and Maury lacoWCalciitIa 
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R*ll«4 workers to the rescue as two policemen watch 


Dea th tra p 

Who blew up the Marudayar Bridge in Tamil Nadu—an action that led 
to the crash of the Rockfort Express and the death of 25 passenf’ers? 
Was it the Tamil militants? Or was the Sri Lankan government 

involved? 


L ittle did^Vellai, the dnver of 
the RojcKfort Kxpress tram 
bound from Madras to 'riniclii 
in 'I'amil Nadu realise that 
Anyalur would be the last 
station he would ever halt at. At 4.30 am 
on 15 March, the tram, with itsl.OtM) 
sleeping passengers, moved out of the 
nondescript little station. Ten minutes 
later, as he entered the 6(K)-foot long 
Marudayar Bridge from th<? northern 
end* Vellai noticed the ripped'fails at the 
southern end of the bridge. He jammed 
the emergency brakes but it was too 
late. The diesel engine carried forward 
by its own momentum crossed the 
bridge and toppled on to ,the southern 
embanknieiit. Eight of 17 carriages tele¬ 
scoped into each other. Some carriages 
plummeted into the dry river bed while 
others hung precariously from the dam¬ 


aged bridge. rucMilvIive persons were 
killed and 314 injured, 139 ol them 
seriousiv. The loss to the raiKv.iys was 
estimated at Ks two croies. Unknown 
saboteurs h^id blasted tiie bridge with a 
powerlul bomb exactly an houi helore 
the ill-iated train came in. 

Knshnan Venkataraman Halakrishnan 
(55), General Manager KiM) of the 
Southern Railways w-as also in the ill- 
fated train. He was in the inspt‘ction 
saloon, the last of the 17 bogies, and 
escaped totally unhurt. Me was going to 
'rirucbirapalli en route t(» Sivaganga 
where a new station building was to be 
inaugurated by the Union minister ol 
stale (or home. P. Chidambaram. Balak- 
rislinan said. '‘Even though I was in the 
last carnage, I tell the tetrible jolt <ind 
heard tht* crash When 1 got out 1 was 
dumbfounded by the gruesomeness of 


the accident. I'o see so many people 
trapped inside smashed carnages is a 
traumatic experience, 3*he air* 
conditioned coach, being a wooden one. 
was “smashed to Smithereens”, but 
lortunately only three of its six berths 
were occupied. All the three persons 
were killed on the spot. 3'he other 
bogies, made of steel, were sturdy* 
keeping the number ol casualties low. 

As the bogies capsized, agonised 
screams rcMH the air. There were many 
heart-rending scenes—passengers de¬ 
sperately twisting their bodies to wrig¬ 
gle out ol mangled debris, crying out 
pite<msly for help. A postal van atleie 
dant’s arm and leg only could be seen, 
the rest <4 his body hidden by iwistt*d 
steel, rhere was no way of reaching him 
till a ladder could be procured—which 
took some time. In another instance', it 
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Taking away the daad 


took two hours to resent* a tnother and 
her child who were trapped in a hoj^ie 
that hun^' Iroiii tlit* bridge 

F ai woisi* was the hornlvinj^ tniK^edy 
tli.it St 1 Lick .'{b vearaild (iiin.isekhar - 
an. -m elei'lncal fitter ol the railways 
wlio was on<' ol the crew travelling in the 
enj^ine. He was (‘iitoinlH'd in a vault ol 
mangled steel, vvith only <in arm visible 
to the outsRle world. His screams ol pain 
atlraeted the attention of r(‘lief workers 
w^ho were unal)le to rescue him im- 
mt'iliatelv Ix'caust* equipment was re- 
quiied to lilt thiou^h the wall of debris, 
in tile me.intime, the sur^teon^ wlio 
rushed dov\'n Irom the 'riruchirapalli 
Hospital administered vtkicose and tried 
to alleviate his pain hinalK at about ^kt)0 
pm, tlu* surgeons had to amputate the 
arm as ^anjiuene was setting in iiv 
evening: all the ck'ad and iniured had been 
nisht'd to the Anvalur. Tiriichirapalli and 
'rhanitiviu hospitals. 

K,\'. Ik'ilaknshnan, the lirst to inspect 
the ripped rails told Sonoa'. , "It was a 
ck‘ar case ot sabotage,” while in Prime 
Ministt ‘1 Kajiv (iandhi’s woids, "It 
app<‘ars to be a case ot sabotii^te 
causin>^ death and sutfenni.j to innocent 
[Kissen^’ers. ” Kchoed flnion ininistei of 
state for railways, Madliavtao Scindia, 
"It was a w^tnton act ot terrorism and a 
miraculous escape lor most of tlie pas 
senj?ers, the seriousness of the 

explosion which ripped apart .1 portion ol 
the brid^'e " 

P asted on the vellow si^^nal board ot 
Maradayar Railway HndKe was a 
hti^v handwntten poster exhortin^» the 
Indian government to accord recommit ion 
to Tamil Kelain just as she has to 
Namibia and !*alestine, to sever ties with 
the Sinhala j^oveniment ot Sri Lanka, not 
to anesl the 'Pamil Lelam uphters and to 
return their weapons which had been 
confiscated in November 1986 by the 


The Sri Lankan 
intelligence agency 
could have hired some 
of the dissident Tamil 
militants to function as 
agents provocateur by 
indulging in sabotage in 
Tamil Nadu 


State polkr. I'he kilctin^ on the white 
postt'r w’as m red and senioi iini'sti^at- 
in^ officers told this coru'spondent that 
it li.'id ohviousK ht‘en p.iinted U‘ct‘ntl\. 
At the hollom ol the postt'r was the 
legend, "I'amil Viduthali Padai (d'amil 
Liberation A.r■m^’). Police olficiTs loiind 
some pamphk’ts strewn near the site of 
the accident, 'fhe tour demands listed in 
the pamphlets w'en* the establishment ol 
an independent Ix'lam, an exhortation to 
the Indian government to fully support 
the Lelam fi^^^liters, non-imposilion ol 
Hindi and the watlidrawal ol troops from 
Punjab. Asked who could be responsible 
lor tile flastardiv i nme, Mr Scmdia said, 
"It IS the work ol .some evil brain”, 
adding that ajiporlionin^ blame to Khalis- 
tan activists waiuld be farfetched. 

The cordoninj^ ol a camp run by the 
I'amil I'Lelam Liberation Orj^anisation 
(PL If)) at Coleroon near Tiruchi hv the 
I police the same evening fuelled suspc 
cion that the 'PlClf) had master minded 
the sahotaj^e. 'J'he police had even 
anx'sted 76 members belonging to the 
rKLO. rile arrests had been made 
tollowin^ an incident in which a driver of 
a jeep belonj^niM to the j^overnmtmt 
i claimed that three youiiK men had forced 
Inm to deliver three lartons to the camp. 
Subsequent investii^ations have, howev 
er. convinced the authorities that it was 
a "lock and hull story”, to quote a senior 
bureaucrat in the state ^oveniment. The 
'PHLO has since then been struck oft the 
list of suspects. 

A hi0i-powered CIl) team headed by 
inspector >^eneral of police (crime), 
Kartha Kajasekharan Nair (48), vwis 
selected bv the 1'amil Nadu >;overnment 
to conduct investigations Shortly after 
he inspected the site Mr Nair said, "We 
are examining various possibilities. 
Based on our preliminary investigations 
w'e teel it is the handiw'(*rk of either focal 
extremists or an agent-provocateur 
working on behalf of an outside agency. ” 


Inquiries reveal tJiat no Sri Lankan 
'ramil militant organisation is responsible 
for the tragic tram blast and that 'PBLO, 
which IS currentlv ensnared in a deep 
organisational powtu* struggle betw'een 
leader Selvam and the second in com¬ 
mand Bobby. IS in no condition to 
undertake such a venture. 

In tact, nobodv in I'amil Nadu believes 
that the tram blast was master-minded 
by the Sri Lankan I'amil militants. 'I'he 
retrain heard ctimnionh in posh drawing 
rooms as well as in set‘dv tea sh(>[)s is. 
“'ramil militants are not so loolish as to 
indulge m an act that will laust* irreiiar- 
abk* damage to then reputation and 
aluRiate the sympathetic public and 
poliluians." 

I n 'I'amil Nadu government and official 
Lircles, how(‘ver, the suspicion pie- 
vails that the aiciclent is the handiwork 
ol the Sn L.mkan government. 'I'wo 
hvpothest's ate being put forward. One 
is that tfie Sn Lank-tii intelligence agen- 
cii's had set up an espionage ring m 
I'amil Nadu, responsible for acts to 
malign the militants in the eyes oi the 
people. It may l;e pointed (nit that the 
'I'amil Nadu CH) had busted a Sn Lankan 
(*spionage ring m 1986 w4ien it arrested 
a Sn l.ankan national. Suhhaiah Alagas- 
warnv Kandaswamv (42) on 7 June, 
l!kS6. five others, three Sn Lankan 
nationals and two Indian nalionals, were 
also arrested During interrogation, 
Kandaswamy contessed to having 
planted the bomb in L'Dl'l^ spokesman 
Anton l^alasmghanVs house in Madras, 
which exploded on 28 December, 1985. 
Kandaswamy had earlier worked as a 
security officer to the Sn Lankan minis¬ 
ter, S. I'hondaman. He told the police 
that his mam brief in 'I'amil Nadu was to 
.Aovv the seeds of discord in various 
militant organisations and also to create 
a climate of violence in I'amil Nadu so as 
to turn the local population against the 
'I'amil militants.(Kandaswamy is now out 
on bail.) I'he other theory is that the Sri 
Lankan intelligence agency could have 
hired some ol the dissident militants, 
who having lallen out of the mainstream, 
to function as agents provocateur by 
indulging in sabotage and violence in 
'I'amil Nadu. Krustrated and despei'afely 
m need of money, some have become 
mercenaries, wdiilefsome others indulge 
111 unlawful activities such as kidnapping, 
driig-tratficking and robbery. Tamil 
Nadu home secretar>' Venkataraman 
said. "Yes, w'e have to give weight to 
such suspicions. ” 

The 'I’amil Nadu minister Sankarathe- 
I va Kamacharidran. however, was far 
more explicit, As the tram blast was a far 
more professional job than the series of 
crude bomb blasts that have taken place 
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in Tamil Nadu during the course of the 
anti'Hindi a^^ilatlon (sponsored by the 
Opposition DMK l^arty in late I98r) and 
early 1987), Kamachandran is inclined to 
suspect a “lorei^n luind." "I see a 
connection between this incident and the 
blast at BalasiriKham's house,” he added. 

Asked whethei the tram blast did not 
vindicate Sn Lankan IVcsident J.K 
Javewardene's olt-repeated warning to 
India that harbouring lainil militants m 
'I'amil Nadu would eventuallv create a 
climate ol violence, kamachandran said 
pointedly. “Who knows? Javc'wardene 
himsell mijsdit have or.eanised tht^ blast to 
vindicate his stand." 'rhere is no doubt 
that in niast(*rmmdinR such an operation 
in India, the Sn Lankan government 
could kill several birds witli one stone, it 
served to malij^n the 'ramil militants, 
created hoslilitv between them and tin* 
kx’al peopk', it was a dexterous diver 
sionjiry plov and it could even piovoke 
the Indian ^'overnment to take firm 

action against the 'ramil militants. . .mm' u ... , ... .. 

The timing ol the blast h.is also luelled March*piedK tablv^an^'ered and .il.irnu d i laciion ol ih<' 'I amd Nadu Liberation | 

speculation in another direction Last the Sn Lankan ^^overnment rolitiuil j Armv headed bv one Kamdas, an advo- 

toitnij^ht saw the hardenin>^ ol India s , ohserv'eis heie aie iiKliin'd 1(» belie\'i‘ ] ^ale base<l iii rhaniavur. St*nior police* 

stand re^aidin^ the Sii Lankan ethiiK ! Ih.it p(.‘ihaps Sii Lankri was in a mood to ^ (>tlKiais ha\e l,ik(*ii into ionsid(*ralion 

problem. On 10 March, the India sent a rt*taliate, and induate that il India inter * iwn visits st hediiied lor later this month 

messa^ie to Colombo saying that they vened directly. Sn Lanka iould well stu j jo pj.n es dost' to the siu* ol the 

would have no option other than to u|) trouble in I amil Nadu The tiam blast | <Kei(ifnt I’lie Vk e-Lic'sident ol India, 

render assistance on humanitarian ! could tlu'r(*lore serve as a warning to ' \< Venkataiaman. is si heduled to att(*iid 

>j!ounfis to tile heseiK'ed people of the India to lav hands oil Sn Lanka. , .1 temple linnli.ai al Snran^^am and 

Jaffna peninsula, who have been c'au^hl ! |*,„ne Mmisler kaiiv (,an(Ihi is sclie- 

in a pincei move bv the luel embarj.t(> s lnvestl^^'itlo^s have* just becun. it ' rluled to \ isil Neyveli, Boih I he visits are 

sinct^ 1 januai*y, 1987. India’s stand #^is too earlv to coneliide who ivallv j to take pku e in the last week ol Man b 

prompted iTesident jayewardem* to is responsible* lor the* tram blast 'I'Ih* | and both Snran.uam and Ne‘vveli are 70 

hold a cabiimt meetiiii^ on II March in state police is activ(*l\ piiisuinM the | and 100 km n*spee‘ti\e*ly Irom tin* site ol 
wdiich an attempt was made to pre-empt possibility ot the involvement ol local the accident 
Indian assistance by a partial relaxation extremists. A verv senior stati* ixjIicc* ' 

of the emhar^jo While applym^^ pressure olficial who wished tmcMiiam anonymous ■ Dining the* anti Hindi a^Mtation, the 
on the Sn Lankan ^^overnment, India said the police* were* seriously tAirsiiinv: ; lailwas authoiitu*s had initiated round- 
simultaneously bc ^an mustering* support the possibiliiv ol tiu* blast havin)^ been ; tIuMdock. opendiiu* patrolling on the 
for the Ar).;entinian Resolution at the master-minded by a loc al Naxalite or^za , railway tiac k^ I'his w'as suspc'iided on 1 

United Nations Human Rights Com- nisation, the I amil Liberation Armv | hebruarv wlion the I >MK president. M. 

ission, severely condemnin^^ Sn Lanka 'The TLA was st<irled four or five vears | Karunanidhi, who was anc*stc*d loi burn- 
for its repealed human ri^^hts violations ai^o and comprises youn^ hardcore* m>» part ot the Indian Ioristitulion as part 
and calling upon the Indian Red Cross to NaxaHtes who. while* preadiiii^^ revolu- | of the anii Hindi acilation, was ielc*ased. 
investigate reports of atrocities on J'aniil tion, annhilalion and Marxism also work j Lollowm^^ the* lb Marc h Irani blast, 
civilians. for d'amil chauvinism, and secession of | Madhavrao Sc india announc'<*d that 

Taking'advantai^e ol the deterioration d'amil Nadu from the Indian Union The | open line |ja1rollmj» w'oukl he resumed 

in relations between India and the mam ori^ainsalion is headc'd bv rhamii:h Ara- | lor two months. Sfienal police pickets 

Tamil militant organisation, the L'r'i’K, san (87). nephew of Kalia IViumal. a j would he* set up at railway bridges and 

the Sri Lankan government had initiated notorious Naxalile of I'amil Nadu. Ara [ otfier vulnerable* spots. But such pre- 

a mas5sive military offensive in the north san escaped Irom lail in 1982, was ( aulionary measures, while needed to 
and east in the last two months during rearresled and finally released on parole minimise* sabotage, cannot reallv help, 
which the LITE suffered severe losses, by the Supivme Court in 198.b It is As long as there are safioteurs willing to 
With’cnticism mounting within the coun- learnt that during his incarceration he take tlu* risk, one has to live with the 
try regarding India's silence and alamied had told the police that his uncle having |)henonu*non of mindless violence, 
by the shift in the military balance become “soft”, he would have to lead 'fhere aie about 4<K)0 kilometre of rail 

between the Sn Lankan armed forces the movement 'fhamizh Arasan has tracks m 1'amil Nadu alone*. As Balak- 

and the LITE, India stepped in and studied chemical engineering in Annama- nshnan said: “It is impossible to protect 
resumed arms supply to the LTTE lai University (Tamil Nadu) and naturally every inch of track. WT can keep a check 
around early March 1987. This enabled knows about explosives. He is know’n to but we c ertainly cannot eliminate 
the I/ITE to put up a better resistance be active in the South Arcot, 'I'lruchir- sabotage*.” 
and stowed down CoIombo’vS operations apalli and 'i'hanjavur districts of J'amil 
in, the north and east. These develop- Nadu. His complicity was established in AnH» Pratap/iWMlrM 
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A view of the Marudayar Bridge after the accident 






ments m turn, lorced (.i»lomho to aban 1 the Turn.11 ui ( riianj.nui district) bomb 
don Its plan to dislodge the L'f'l'E tiom ! blast m D.Sb hut siiic'c‘ then the police 
the Jallria peninsula. The arrival of the* j have* hc'c'ii unable to ira^e him. 'fhe 
new'lv appointed Indian envov to Sii j ptriice ha\r <ilso not iuIcmI out the 
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NTR campaigning atop the Chaltanya Ratham: going strong 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

INFINITE CHARISMA 

NTR wins the local elections hut the Congress( 1) also f^ains 


uidiappy over the media publicity being 
given to Osel Torres. 

Osel Torres has hit media head¬ 
lines ever since his Spanish parents 
claimed that their fifth child was a 
reincarnate Lama Yeshe. Asked to com¬ 
ment on the controversy, Kabir Saxena, 
director of the Root Institute for Wis¬ 
dom at Bodh Gaya, shot back, “If the 
devotees of Lama Yeshe accept Osel 
Torres as his reincarnation, there is no 
question of any controversy. Moreover, 
the ‘identification' of Osel as the rein¬ 
carnation of Lama Yeshe was done by 
Lama Zopa Rinpoche, a close disciple of 
Yeshe." At the time of Lama Yeshe’s 
funeral, Lama Rinpoche had told the 
mourners that Lama Yeshe would soon 
be bom again. 

Seven months later, Lama Rinpoche 
in a letter to one of his students wrote 
that in a dream he had seen that “Lama 
Yeshe had already decided on his re¬ 
birth". Since then Lama Rinpoche 
travelled through out the length and 
breadth of the globe trying to spot the 
reincarnate lama. Finally, in September 
1985, he came across Osel, then a 



K M Ktshan 


seven-month-old baby, in the Granada 
province of Spain. Osel was the fifth 
child of Maria and Paco Torres, and it 
was Lama Yeshe who had reportedly 
advised the two to get married. 

Though Maria was a Baptist Christian 
she was a student of Osel-Ling, a 
meditation centre for the Buddhists at 
Ibiza, Spain. Finally in 1979 she re¬ 
nounced her reliffon to take up Buddh- 
isAii. The mother is certain that her child 
i$ a reincarnation of Lama Yeshe but she 
wishes to stay with Osel until he is ready 
to bear the rigours of a Buddhist monk’s 
life. 

Fetan 


N othing seems to stale N.'l'. Rama 
Raos infinite charisma. In the face 
ol mounting criticism about his ‘callous’ 
and ‘corrupt’ administration, the Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister led his Telugu 
Oesam Party to a convincing victory in 
the mcindRl and zilhj panshud elei'tions, 
proving once again that his four year-old 
party has a tight grip on the state. 'I’he 
'I'elugu Desam won 18 out ot 21 zilla 
pannhads and 632 out of 1058 mandai 
praja parishads where elections were 
held in the second week of March, This 
was the fourth election that the parly 
has faced since its historic birth and 
N.T. Rama Kao termed it as a “people s 
verdict on the Telugu Desam govern¬ 
ment’s policies and perfomiance." 

'I'he Icxral body elections were crucial 
for the party because the state’s mount¬ 
ing problems could no longer be passed 
off as doings of the Congress(I), The 
state government had already faced two 
long-drawn-out agitations by govern¬ 


ment servants and students in the last 
SIX months. Fhe Congress!I) had laun¬ 
ched a personal attack on the chief 
minister and Jalagam Vengal Rao, Union 
industry minister and APCC(I) presi¬ 
dent, referred to NTR as “a fool, a mad 
man, and an evil omen lor the state," 
and asked the electorate not to vote for 
a “tax evader.” But after a month of 
gruelling zig-zag across the state in his 
Chaitanya Ratham, N'l'R was back on his 
pedestal. 

I'he mandai ek‘ctions were held for 
the first time on a party basis and the 
results showed that at least in the rural 
areas there has been a dramatic polarisa¬ 
tion iKdween the 3'elugu l.)esam and the 
Congress! 1) with the other parties losing 
their relevance, 31ie pf^larisation also 
affected the independent candidates who 
generally form a sizeable section of the 
winning candidates as each constituency 
has only around 3!), 000 voters. 
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CPKM) whu h had a poll alliant e with the 
'I'eluKU Desain won a creditable 41 out ol 
the f>H tmtuUh they contested, 4'he CPI 
which c(;nsiders Andhra Pradt'sh as one 
c)( Its inlluential pockets won only 14. 
Janata i"art\ 2, and Congress (S) the 
sole iJhindul it contested. 

lrult‘pc‘iulents includinj? Marxist fac- 
ti<»ns won .'iO iiinndiils, I'he most dismal 
perform,nut' was by HjP which could not 
win evtMi a single mandiln\\{ ol the it 
cont('st(‘d. 

riu* si^nifitant tai toi is howt*ver the 
slndt's the ConKress(I) has been able to 
make' at th<‘ |.trassiools level in rural and 
urban areas and i^ive a powertui rebuttal 
•to the 'reluj^u llesam claim to "wipe out 
the ConKress(I) in the state.” 'I'he 
Con^,M*ess(I). which had l)een deciinaltMl 
to around 50 seats in the 204-member 
Assembly, won 2.JH nmndHls increasing 
Its share o( vol<‘S polled from 27,85 per 
cent in the Assembly polls to 42 per cent 
in the local body polls.^ As a reflection of 
its hold over the urban (Jectorate. the 
Con^ressfl) won 49 of the* 95 municipali¬ 
ties ot the state, rele^atm^^ the 'reluj^ii 
Desam’s presence to ‘10 municipalities. 

The J'eluKii Desam >,;ained impress¬ 
ively in the 'lelen^ana districts and took 
sw(*et revenue on V'en^ala Kao bv 
defeating his son Jala^Min Ih'asada Kao in 
the zillii pnnshiid election in his home 
lowri Khammarn. N rK’s home district, 
Knshna. howevc*i. elected a Conjures- 
s(l) candidate, Kotesvvara Kao. Both 
Ven^ala Kao and N'l'K spent tlie last 
three days of the campaign in Khammarn 
to settle political scores. 

'I'he local body fdections were con¬ 
ducted as part of the J'elu^^u Desam s 
policy ol decentralising’ the administra¬ 
tion, I'he 220 piinclhiyut s^niiitis (mostly 
controlled bv the Con^ress-I) wore abo¬ 
lished to form 1090 mniuLil pnipi 
piuishiids, each consistin>> of 20 to 22 
villages. 'I'he presidents of the y.ilb p/v//a 
pnrishuds (each district is a ztib 
fxinslmd) and mmidul ptani pitnslmds are 
elected directly. 'I'he* tiuuidul pnm presi¬ 
dents of each distnet form the general 
body of the /ilb pnipi punshud. 'Phe 
general body for the iwindul pnijn 
punshads will however be formed only 
when the village panchayat electicms are 
held later. 

'I'hc' state government has not made 
any budgetary allocations for the ziUa 
praja panshnds or mandal praja 
pahshads. The Ccmgiessd) has now 
been dislodged from the panchayat saiiih 
tis and the rewamping is almost com¬ 
plete. It is now left for the 'Felugu 
Desam govemment to show how se¬ 
rious it is in handing down power to 
these bodies. 

ShubKa Sing^/Mydetwlmi 


GUJARAT 


SWEET SUGAR 

The High Court comes to the aid of cane harvesters 



F or the L6 lakh- ! 

odd migrant • 
labourers toiling in ; 
the sugar factories of i 
south (iujarat, a life I 
of abject ()overty and | . ^ 

hardship mav soon 
he over, thanks pri¬ 
marily to the efforts 
of the Ahmedabad- 
based social orga¬ 
nisation. Lok Adhi- 
kar Sangh. h'rom 9 
March, following an 
interim order of the 
(iujarat High Court, 
the errant millow- 
ners have started 
paving off dues tot- ^ 

a whoppinR Ks “•"••hilt dwelling, 

12 crores to the 1,59,786 hapless sugar¬ 
cane harvesters. What is more, the 
court ordered that henceforth the 
labourers will draw a minimum wage of 
Ks 11 a day. 

Karlier, on 7 January, following a 
petition by the* Lok Adhikar Sangh. the 
court had appointed a committee to look 




Makeshift dwellings of the sugarcane harvesters 



Children aleo work but ere not paid 

into allegations of violation of the inter¬ 
state and intra-state Migrant Workers 
Act and the Minimum Wages Act by the 
owners of nine sugar mills in Hulsar and 
Surat distnets. The findings of the 
three-member committee were start¬ 
ling. The 45-page report boldly exposed 


the sorry plight of the migrant harves¬ 
ters who leave their homes and families 
behind to work and live in the dense 
sugarcane fields from October to April. 

The harvesters, known locally as 
kovtas (units) are lured by mukadams 
(ccjntractors) from far-flung areas. Each 
koyta comprises at least two adults and a 
grown-up child. They work and live in 
the open sugarcane fields and are pro¬ 
vided with three bamboos and three 
cane mats to make their shelter against 
the vagaries of nature. For eight long 
months, the labourers cook, eat and 
sleep in the swampy, mosquito-infested 
fields. I'o cap it all there are no provi¬ 
sions for drinking water with the result 
that the workers arc forced to dnnk out 
of dirty ponds and rivers. Dysentry and 
skin diseases are not uncommon among 
them, with medical help a far cry. The 
reward for such hardships is a measly Re 
one and a kilo of barley for a hard day’s 
work. Commented Dr Mukul Sinha of 
the Lok Adhikar Sangh, '‘'Phe fate of the 
harvesters shows how the organised 
rural elite exploit the rural poor.” 

The cry of the anguished sugai'cane 
workers has even reached Parliament. 
On 4 March, Raoof Valliullah, Con^es- 
s(l) MP from the state, raised the issue 
in the Kajya Sabha and asked the Union 
govemment to institute an inquiry into 
the sub-human conditions of the mig¬ 
rants. I^ratibha Patil, the deputy chair¬ 
person of the House, immediately 
directed the Centre to study the, com¬ 
mittee’s report and take remedial niea- 
sures. 

Mcalia Trivttdi / 4/bftadUM 
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M.N. S«etharatnan at the Telesearch terminal 

TECHNOLOGY 

HOOKING UP 

NAL’s Telesearch offers instant access to global databases 


A lthough its official inauguration has 
been inexcusably delayed for want 
of a VIP to cut the ribbon, I'elesearch, 
the iniomiation access system launched 
last year at the National Aeronautical 
Laboratory (NAL) in Bangalore, has 
been in operation for more than nine 
months. At least partially the brainchild 
of M.N. Seetharaman, the head of the 
Information Centre for Aeronautics 
(ICA) at NAL, Telesearch offers instant 
access to about 88 scientific and technic¬ 
al databases worldwide through the 
information retrieval system (IRS) of the 
European Space Agency (ESA) on a 
dedicated satellite hotline. 1 elesearch is 
meant primarily for the public sector 
scientific community in this country, 
which is supporting its operating costs 
through contributions from companies 
such as Hindustan Machine Tools 
(HMT) and Bharat Electronics Ltd 
(BEL). However, in a pleasant depar¬ 
ture from the customary elitism and 
secrecy of the scientific establishment, 
Telese^rch is accessible to any bona fide 


researcher on a non-commercial basis, 
provided he or she can cough up an 
average of Rs bOO for a 20'minule 
search. 

In spite of the best intentions of 
Seetharaman and his staff, Telesearch is 
yet to take off in a big way. Although it 
has a capacity for adding on upto eight 
terminals, only two IBM Personal C^nn- 
puters have been installed at NAL. Due 
to teething troubles, 'felesearch is at 
present being used for less than six 
hours a day, when optimum utilisation 
would be at around ten or 12 htmrs. 
TeJesearch is also inhibited by the lack of 
a reliable telecommunications network in 
the country. In other countnes, access 
to international databases such as the 
IRS is possible for anybody with a 
personal computer and a modem. In the 
case of Telesearch, the user has to 
personally visit NAL, or send in a 
request through the mail, which partially 
defeats the purpose of an instant hotline 
service. This problem may be solved 
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when Indonet* the much-touted intra- 
city telecom-computer network that was 
supfMised to get off the itround at least 
two years ago, is finally installed. Then, 
at least in the four niajor cities, any 
person with the adequate equipment will 
be able to hook into NAL s computer and 
have access to the databases from his 
home or office. 

Howe\er. there are those who ques¬ 
tion the verv need loi a dedicated 
hotline, at an annual cost ol more than 
Ks 22 lakhs. According to N.\\ 
Sathyanaray.uui. managing director ' of 
Informatics India Pvl. Ltd., then* are 
more than 2,000-pul)Iicly available data¬ 
bases worldwide and around 200 on-line 
companies which offer access tr* them. 
I'lie F.SA s IRS, to whicli iVlesearch is 
linked, is just one of them. “I do not 
know what made them choose a dedi¬ 
cated hotline to just one system," says 
Sathyanarayana. "It is extx*nsfve and 
also. It IS on-line (Hilv for NAL, not for 
everyone.’’ Informatics India itself offers 
Its clients access to an international 
database system called Dialogue, 
through a tnm‘-share iaciJilv over the 
teiephoru* or telex network- Althmigh it 
IS much slower than 'felesearch and 
de[)endenl on the vagaries of the tele¬ 
phone system, lime-.sharing is more 
(ost-effective than a dedicated hotline, 
espt'ciallv sitxe user demand is still low 
in India. 

Ironicfilly, although Telesearch now 
makes il possible for the Indian resear¬ 
cher to have access to Several databases 
internationally, there is no such domes¬ 
tic compilation of infomiation. Says Ra- 
jeshwan Chattopadhyaya, chief engineer 
at rri, w^lio has Ixm using the 'fele- 
search hicility, "Unfortunately all the 
accessible information is information 
generated abroad. As far as 1 know, 
there is no place m India where informa¬ 
tion is being catalogued m a systematic 
wav." 

As the cimntry gears itself for the 
coming telecommunications and compu¬ 
ter revolution, this lacuna is bound to be 
filled. Already, a Bombay-based compu¬ 
ter company is planning to compile a 
database for use by the industry. In the 
meanwhile, Telesearch, Respite its 
drawbacks, has demonstrated what on¬ 
line databases can offer to the Indian 
researcher who has long been starved 
for information. Seetharaman, for ope, 
confident that the demand for the Tele¬ 
search facility will soon shoot u(), espe¬ 
cially after Indonet makes it possible to 
have access to an intemational gateway 
directly from Bombay’s Videsh Sanchar 
Nigam (OCS). "Telesearch has been the 
pinnacle of my achievement,” he says 
with satisfaction. 

Ilohini 
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A SOP FOR DOCTORS 

The government may withdraw ban on private practice 


POLL P UT OFF 

The Shiv Sena borrows a trick 
from the C ongress(l) 

U rn (It iin ol Its vutoiv in the lhant 
MuHKipil Corporation the Shi\ 
Stna ^avi the Concness(l) a dose of its 
own politital nudicint by temiK>ianl\ 
dtftrrinj^ llu mavoral poll Ihc Stiiv 
Stn«i h IS iO nit nibi ts in tht b'S member 
council the Conj^ressd) and the BIP 
fivt J h« re is also an indt pemdent mem 
her I wo da\s before the 14 March 
mavoral election there was heretic 
buying and sdlin^i ol votes Longress(l) 
supportus from Ulhasnaj^ar repottediv 
wined and dirud two BJP eoi*poiatois 
while four Shiv Stna eoiporatois 
threatened to vote in favour of the 
Con^icss(l) 

But there was surprise in store for the 
Lon^n ss(l) corporators When the cor 
poiation nut on the afternoon ol 14 
Man h to elect the mayor M I) loshi a 
Shiv Serna member questioned the 
proprietv of holding; the mavoral election 
in tlu absence of civic bv laws He was 
refeMriiiK to the government of Mahai 
ashtras order of J(l htbruary 1%7 
suspending the constitution of seven 
special panels which would have been 
dominated b> Shiv Sena corporators of 
the lhanc Municipal Corporation on the 
j^rounds that the civic by laws were not 
re\idy and that in the absence of these 
the conimitUcs could not be held le^dl 
Joshi felt that the mavoral electron would 
not have Itjjal sanction and the j»oveni 
men! miKht even scrap the result 
loshi was seconded bv Satish 
Ptadhan the mavor who also belongs to 
the Shiv Sena l*iadhan contended that 
$ince the state government going bv 
Section 4^<7) of the Bombav Municipal 
Corporation Act was insisting that the 
civfC met'tings should be conducted 
according to CIVIC bv laws he had doubts 
about whether to go alread with the polls 
for the election of the mayor and deputv 
mayor Pradhan said he wanteeJ to 
consult the goveniment and legal au 
thonties on this issue and as such 
would defer the elections till then 
I he tables were thus neativ turned on 
the Longress(l) I he controversial 
Chandnka Kenia the minister of state 
for education who had gone to I hane to 
be on Iwnd tor the presumed Congress 
victor) advised her paitvmen to stage a 
walk-out But the Shiv ben.i has now 
shown that it can beat the Congrts&d) at 
Its own game 
Olga TalHa/0wittey 


A vear after the Bindcswari Dubey 
government in Bihar banned private 
practice by teacher doctors it seems to 
be regretting the hastv action Ihe 
embattled chief minister seems to have 
finally realised that instead of fighting 
court cases against the doctors the best 
wav out was to adopt a c arrot and stick 
|x)licy Ihus while the government is 
seriously considering the withdrawal of 
the ban order or at least amending the 
regulation at the same lime Dubey has 
pulled up the family welfare department 
under the hcMlth miriistr) for failing to 
meet targets He has now bifurcated the 
department putting two ministers of 
slate V M Shanna 
and OP Lai in 
charge of each 
Ihe controver 
sial ban order on 
teac her doctors 
had kicked up a lot 
of dust and as m inv 
as 14 writ petitions 
challenging the 
directive are till 
pending in the High 
Court Initiallv the 
governmc nt had 
adopted i confion 
tationist attitude hut when doctors 
throughout the state struck work para 
lysing medical scivices Dubev agreed 
to form a committee of experts to studv 
the problem and suggest measures to 
improve ihc working of state run hospit 
als Ihe three member team unanr 
mouslv asked tlie government to with 
draw the order banning private practice 
bv doctors in the nir»e medical college 
hospitals in Bihar The committee also 
recommended that the Sunil Mukherjee 
report which had called for the separa 
tion ot the medical teaching cadre and 
the state health cadre be implemented 
immediately 

Responding to the government s con 
cilidtorv overtures the Bihar Health 
Seivice Ass(Kiation (BHSA) which had 
given a call to revolt, has mellowed 
down Its stand Recently a delegation of 
d(K tor s led by the BHSA general sec ret- 
aiv Dr (lopal Prasad Sinha, met the 
chief minister and presented a formula to 
end the stalemate Dube> gave them a 
patient fiearing and was reportedly im¬ 
pressed bv the suggestK>r of recruiting 
three categories of medicos full-time 
non practising, part-time practising, and 
honorary 


Such appointments, the BHSA 
sources felt, woud assuage the feelings 
of all sections of doctors While non- 
practising medical teachers would get a 
higher pay, the part time practising 
teacher-doctors would mostly consist of 
physicians who are nearing superannua¬ 
tion Moreovei eminent doctors who 
have retired could be recruited as hon- 
ourary professors to enhance the 
teaching standards of the medical col¬ 
leges Ihe chief numstei showed his 
keen interest to resolve the tussle 
between the government and the doc¬ 
tors ’ said a framing Dr Sinha after his 
meeting with Dubev 

But even while 
BHSA was nego¬ 
tiating with the 
government, dis 
content was brew¬ 
ing among doctors 
attached to the 
family welfare de 
partment Reason 
vet another of Bin- 
deswari Dubey’s 
hastv actions ^t a 
high level meeting 
presided over by 
him Dubey ex¬ 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the doc 
tors and staff of the family planning 
department and blamed them for the 
tardy implementation of welfare prog 
rammes Health minister Dinesh Singh 
admitted that against a taiget of carrying 
uut foul Idkh stenlisationa by the end of 
last year, the achievement was only 
about 1 b lakhs And he was quick to 
pass the buck to the doctors and their 
agitations 

Bindeswan Dubey’s remedy was in¬ 
stant He separated the family welfare 
department from the health ministry am) 
divided It into two zones, each under the 
charge of a minister of state The CM 
also issued directions that at least three 
family planning camps should be orga¬ 
nised every day in each distnct 
l>r Sinha felt that such a measure 
would not dclueve results The BHSA 
general secretary pointed out that nearly 
LIKX) posts of doctors were lying 
vacant And the handful of doctors in the 
department. Dr Smhi^ alleged, were a 
demoralised lot as most of the credit for 
the g(x>d work done was cornered by the 
distnct officials, leaving the medk^ to 
face the chticisnu 
FaInHi AlMiuMi / Peiw 



VM Sharma OP Lai 
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Now, the way to beat 
holiday inflation once and for all... 

in style! 





I magine spending 7 fun-filled days by the sea 
one year. And the very next year, ex¬ 
changing it for 7 bracing days up in the 
coolness of the hills, or changing over to a week of 
big-fun holidays in a big-time metro... 

And in each place, availing exclusive accom¬ 
modation — furnished, equipped and impeccably 
maintained. All reserv^ for you, for life. Yours to 
enjoy. Or to exchange, sell, or even bequeath! 

Just imagine paying for all this once. At today’s 
rates. And not at the rates that are rising year after 
year. 

Starting 1988, you’ll have a choice of five 
exquisite holiday resorts. But, starting today, you 
have the option to book any of these places. At 
today’s cost! 

The Ansals Holiday Resorts Plan is backed by 
30 years of the Ansals building expertise, innova¬ 
tion and foresight in real estate. And Rs. SOO 
crores worth of current building projects. 

Initially a choice of 5 resorts — Goa, Kulu Manali, 
Mussoone, Nainital and Delhi 
?!<> ‘Floating’ weeks for holidays anytime of the year 
‘Rexible’ weeks to be chosen within a fixed month 
‘Fixed’ weeks for a fixed span every year, 
fo Option to ‘bank’ or ‘prepone’ your week. 
Professionally managed 

fi; Two bedroom ‘Apartments’. One bedroom * 80116 $’ 
Efficiency ‘Studios’ — all luxuriously furnished 
Ml Option to sell and exchange your Resort 
accommodauon. 

lU Entitles you to avail exclusive Ansals Resorts 
“ Club membership 

Price' Rs 14,000 upwards, depending upon accom¬ 
modation and seasonality 


" » ■ 9 f ansBL 

mam 

A HOTBLa LTD. 

The best locales UG Floor, Indra Prakash, 21, Barakhamba Road, 

. a..* __ _ NewDelhi-llOOOl Phones.331-7466,331-8195,331-6975 ^ 

It one-time cost. lelex 31-62626 ANSLIN. awe. ANSALHORT 

" " ' ■ ■ . m i .. . 1 1—i» 

' ^IWOTlalwil; 1864/6,‘Dwarakedi*, Khanpur Road, Ph. 393525 * UmcalorF: 91 /1. Inbntiy Road, Ph 562479 * BomiMy: JT J 

211, MakerChambert-V, Nanman Point, M. 225405,232633 * CakiiHa - Todi Mansion, 3fd Floor, P-IS, India Exchange 
Taoe ext, Ph. 278084 * Chand^: SCO 112-113, Sector 8-C. Madhya Mart Ph 20263, 20866, 29793 * CocMn; ^bewwoAeiuy 

<XXVI/I544, Mahatma Oaadlull^ Post Box No. 1002, Emakulam. Cochin-682011, Ph. 353904, 353878, 353853 ★ ^ 

iJikkmam : 9, RaAi LaxitiiM Maig, Ph. 485S4 ♦ MMras: ‘Ans^ House’ 2iid Floor, 51, Armenian Street Ph 24161,23550 
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New tyres for your Nforuti? 



6etthety>es 


MRF NYLON TYRES 



Among all car tyres in India MRF 
NYLON TYRES were the first tyres chosen 
by Maruti - for whom nothing but the 
best will do 

Today more Marutis run on MRF TYRES 
than on any other tyre 

So when you need new tyres for your 
Maruti why take any risks Stay with 
MRF NYLON TYRES 

The makers of the Maruti know what s 
best for your car 





TYRES 


Tyres wHfi Mutde 
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A trllMl whoM hut was demolished, (right) grocery shop which was looted police brutality 


MADHYA PRADfcSH 

RAMPAGING COPS 


Banjara tnhah are terrorised 


T he* pcjlite in Miidhya f'*radcsh are 
making litadimes again Oniv this 
time It IS not as tht deliVeuis' of the 
people (as in the days pf the dacoits of 
Chambal) but as opprtssois Prom 11 to 
lb Pebruary the Banjaras of Haiipuia 
village, about iO km from Bhopal, were 
subjected to the most brutal atrocities 
The officer *n charge ot Htlkhina police 
station, Vinial Kumar Jam acconipanitd 
by 25 policemen descended on this 
nomadic tube and let loose so much 
violence that the entire male population 
eithet* fled for then lives oi ended up 
t^hind bars I he police not oniv beat up 
the men mercilessly thev also misbe 
haved with the women, demolished 
hutments and destroyed their crops and 
property Before leaving, they 
threatened the villagers with dire con¬ 
sequences if thev had the tementy to 
talk about the rampage to anyone out¬ 
side the village 

llie pretext for engaging in such 
unmitigated brutality was, apparently, a 
search for those Banjaras who had been 
involved m a d/unken fight with Manjilal 
a resident of neighbounng Arjun Nagar 
vfllage. The first day the police were 
emient only with beating up several of 
tlie Banjaras—Uhanna, Gangaram, and 
Others The next day thev virtually 
lesmifted the entire village, not sparing i 
^Vep a child of 10, When the residents I 


started Acting the point cicmolishtd 
their huts and looted then belongings 
im luding Ks 7 BOO worth of silvt i jt wc I 
lei y and goods from (langaram s hut A 
15 vear old gill Suwabai and Sonabii 
10, were among thost physicallv 
assaulted 

Iht dttivitics continued till 15 Pebiu 
aiv Men would be b< aUn to the point of 
unconsciousness revived bv splashing 
water on them and beaten up all over 
again Standing c rops wt i c dt strovc^d by 
letting cattle loose in the fields 
Subsequently however a group ol 
social activists were infoimed ot the 
state ol affairs in Haripuia bv (langaram 
Led by Alok Pratap Singh and Vibhuti 
)ha they appi oat hed the police only to 
be told that drunken members of the 
Banjara community had reacted militant 
Iv and had threatened the police^ when 
they had gone to Hanpura to make 
routine enquities Even the statement of 
additional S P Y N Dutta who was 
sent to investigate the matter did ncjt 
mention injuries sustained bv the villa 
gers Later, a fact finding team was 
despatched to Hanpura at the inibative 
of the Committee for Protection of 
Democratic Kiglits and Secularism 
(CPDKS), and Dr Hiresh Chandra ot the 
Gandhi Medicai Colfegt was asked to 
medically examine the nint villagers I 
allegedly besften uf> by the police ITie | 




confiimation ot (tie npoitid atronties 
hi> now u'-ullcd in the innsft*i hoi|i 
Bilkhinaot Viin il Km i i I ind in !IN 

I«ob itit 1 < ^ ub I 11 I \t 

)> im 11 1 1 not tl I 1 ii M met ( 1 i 

dcpnvcrl tubal otimamUv being nb 
jictcd to exploitation me' vioitm^ t 
against which thev line vtly litt)t 
I c dr css InKcsIi an au a cornpnsing 40 
villages m Moshangabad district even 
armv jawans are reported to have joined 
the police in terronsing inbals I he 
tnbals uprooted from different areas to 
make wav for projects were given this 
and patch of land to settle^ in Since 
1085 uncJei the bantu i of ilu Kisan 
Adivasi Sangathan thev have been pro 
testing against the likelihood ot bc'ing 
His|jlaced again I he protests have so 
tai prodiu cd oniv V igu< pioim c s tnjm 
the (hic I minister Motihl Voi i Dunng 
a I iltv taken out by the inbii on 11 
Itbiuaiv cU rnanding CIVIC anu nitic*^ an 
end to police alrfjcitit*- iml drought 
relief the dcmonsUaloi^ gheiaoed the 
car of Hoshangabads lolkctor Vinod 
Choudhari A lathuhargc tollowed en¬ 
ding in the arrest of several tribal 
leaders 

I he incident at Kcsia was invest! 
gated bv a PULL team led bv Dm 
Prakash Kawal, a former tducatKin 
minister The Pl/CL team's rcpc^rl said 
that "It IS clear that tlie additional district 
magistrate deliberately with mala fide 
intentions, and ignonng all legal pr oce- : 
dures, has kept the citi/c n*- m jail for a 
long time violatc*d the lun(J4imental 
rights of these citizens and has made a 
mocktrv of judicial procedure** B* 
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How IHREE OID MEN 


Fen years after sweeping the 1977 Lok Sabha polls, the Janata Party is a spent force. 
What went wrong? Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram and Charan Singh were the three men 
who rocked the Janata boat, recalls Madhu Limaye, the veteran Socialist leader and 

former general secretary of the Janata Party 


n IB January* 1977, Prime Minister 
indira (yandhi,tnhei liroadcAst to the 
nation,announced that the Lok Sahha 
elections were goinj< to be held. 

^■1^^ Sanjay (iandhi. the enfant tcTrible of 
the fcinergenev, and others weie a«<unst the 
Idea, but for once, she overruled them Maybe 
she w^s not aware of the public mood But she, 
Inking a child of the freedom movement had a 
deep attachment to the principles ot legitimacv. 
She felt in her heart, that what she had done was 
not legitimate. So, a poll was perhaps the only 
wav out for hc‘r 

But thdira (landhi committed the tactical enot 
of announcing the elections and releasing the 
opposition leaders at the same time. The Lok 
Sabha election was last held in 1971 and another 
was due in 1976. Javaprakash Narayan was 
released in November 1975. it all the leadeis 
were released along with JP and elections were 
held in time in 1976, the OppositH>n would not 
have been united, and she would not iiave lost 
She could have also released all the leaders in 
1977 and held elections m 1978 and given the 
Opposition leaders enough time to quarrel with 
oath other. What changed the storv was the 
postponing of the elections which were due in 
1976, the late release of the leaders and the 
Family Planning Programme. 

The Janata Party's victory did nrit come to me 
as a surprise The only surprise was the totality 
of our victory in north India and our miserable 
failure in the South. In Kerala, we did not get a 
single seal. But after the victory, a number of 
mistakes were made. Some of us like Vajpayee 
wanted Jagiivan Ram to become Prime Minister. 
But Rai Naram and Hiju Patnaik wanted Moratii 
Uesai and they secured Charan Singh's support. 
They referred the matter to Acharya Knpalani 
and JP but the Acharya was also agiunst jagiivan 
Ram. He said that Jagjivan Ram was corrupt. I 
asked him; *'is not Morarji obstinate and under 
his son’s influence?” He said. ‘*Moraiii is a 
changed nfian now.” Later, he admitted that he 
made a mistake and Morani L>esai had not 
changed at all. ITie mam mistake committed by 
the Janata Party was not to hoW the leader’s 
election. Moraoi packed the cabinet with his 
crontes. Shanti Bhushan was not even an MP; 
the exclusion of Satyendra Naram Smgh and 
Karpoon 'Phakur were very big mistakes. It 
sowed the seeds of future conflict in Bihar. He 
included men like Ravindra Varma and Shanti 
Bhushan. Moraot did not stron^y press for a 
contmuing alliance with theCPKM) and DMK. In 
the Assembly polls, he rqjetied the suggestion 


It is true that the 
Big Three mined the 
Janata. But were 
relations between 
Chandra Shekhar, 
Vajpayee and 
Bahuguna any better?! 
feel there is no point in 
reviving the Janata 
experiment 


of an allram'e with Sheikh Abdullah in Kashmir. 

In 1977, when the Assembly elections were 
didared, 1 was asked to negotiate with Jyoti 
Basu 1 took education minister P.C. Chunefc^ 
with me. Jvoti Basu was not only ccmperative but 
magnanimous, he offered to give the Janata 55 
per cent ()f the total seats. But P.C. 
Ashoke Dutta, bamarOuha, Chandrabhan Guptp 
and local Jana Sanghis. sabotaged the agree¬ 
ment 'Pile history of Bengal would liave been 
different if we had tonliriucd to cooperate with 
Jvoti Hasu If Moiani and the Jana Sanght^ had 
acted like Jvoti Basu. out government would 
never have fallen. The elections in 1980 proved 
that Charan Smgh and his Lok Dal were a 
formidable force m Haryana, UI^ and Bihar. Buu 
Patnaik was strong in ()iis,sa Yet, Moiai^i Desai 
started a crusade against Charan Singh and hiS 
group. 

'Phings took a turn ft)r the worse in 1978. 
Morar^i had promised not to remove Cliaran 
Singh from the cabinet but he did exactly that in 
June 1978. The reason- a statement issued by 
Charan Smgh saytng that the Janata had failed to 
take action against Mrs Gandht and the people 
felt that they were an impotent government 
'Phis was, at best, loud thinking and certainly, 
was no violation of the “collective responsibility” 
clause. Charan Smgh, after all. had not de¬ 
nounced any decision of the cabinet. 


I I Narain was often described by newspafh 

■ mers as a clown. We should not forget that it 
was he who defeated Mrs Gandhi. Moraiji 


flal Nmin, Madtiu Unmy^ Wani^l Psitimiikh, Dtvl tjal md Karpoorl Thakur 















Subramaniam 
Swamywasindiil^ 
in Miraa» accusing 
Vajpayee of drinking 
and all that. When Raj 
Narain was removed, I 
asked Chandra 
Shekhar to intervene. 
He didn’t do anything. 

Raj Narain openly 
revolted 


should have tolerated tiitn m the interests of (he 
party. The removal of Charan binfch and Kaj 
l^ram was the be(tmning of iKe end 

I tried to patch things up. But Morant was 
adamant, and said he would not take Kaj Narain 
beck in any case, and he would take Chaian 
Smgh back onlv if he withdrew charges against 
Kanti I)esai. Kai Narain used to make state¬ 
ments against Chamira Shekhai, which, of 
course, was wrong But Moiaqi made his son s 
question more important than the late of the 
party He i efused to appoint a commission When 
the Kaiya Sabha made it an issue, and Advani 
offered to resign, Moraqi had t<» yield 

The Vaidyalingam Inquiry found that certain 
charges against Kanti Uesai were true and 
wanted a regular probe by a commissionei of 
mquiry 'I'hereafter, Moraqi became so arrogant 
that he would not listen to the party president 
Atal Behan Vajpayee also felt that Moraqi had 
become twi arrogant By January 1979, they 
curbed Moraqi s powers and forced him to 
mduct Charan Singh Excluding Kaj Narain and 
rteinducting all the other ministers was not 
proper When Bhamin Sinfdi bhckhawal, V K 
Saklecha and bhanta Kumar came to see me, 1 
requested them to convince the Jana Sangh 
jp'oup to press foi Raj Narain’s remdublion 
Bhairon bingh agieed But the others said 
*What about his attacks on the Kbb-*' 'I o that mv 
Snswei was ‘'lou tried to destroy him so he 
retaliated Y<iu take him back. He will stop ’ 
bhekliawat was unable to convinie his group. Raj 
Narain did not take this lying down If he had not 
been excluded. Moraqi's government could have 
continued 

Karpoon '1 hakur was also overthrown. In the 
UP Assembly, the Jana Sangliis voted altainst 
tee Janata j^ivemmem but no action was taken 
against them, bubramaniam Swaray was indulg¬ 
ing m bakwas. accusing Vajpayee of dnnkmg 
and all that. No (action was taken against him. 
When Raj Narain was resmovetl, 1 asked Chandra 
bhekbar to intervene. Me didn’t do anything bo 
Rai Narain openly revolted and Karpoon Tbakur 
supported him. Moraqi Desai and his son Kanti. 
pw Jana Sanghia. Chandra Sheidiar and Jagpvan 

fipfllt WWf WBrWfl Wl O WiPliPfll |PPPPl*lPO fllBWjFilw 




Chmn Singh with fndira Gandhi the fdtal alllanoa 

Kam leplaced Uesi Lai with Bhajan Lai in 
Haryana Thev weie also responsible foi reinov- 
iHK Kaildsh losbi as CM of MB, 

In July, when Barliaiwnt met, Raj Naiairt 
raised his bannei of levolt Kvery day, new Ml\ 
joined hirn But Morarji described this as a 
“punficdtion ’ process Ultimately, the party 
became so pure that a majority was converted 
into a mmontv Instead oi facing the house 
Moran* subnitlied Ins resignation on 15 July 
After Motarji's fail* Raj Nat am started mobilis¬ 
ing supjiort loi Cliaran Smgh He secretly 
opened talks with Sanjay, without taking us into 
confidence. We resented Charan Singh's de¬ 
pendence on the Indira Congress, So, with the 
c(X)peiation of Uie CPKM)* the CBI and the 
Congress(S), we tried to create an alternative 
parliamentarv majority minus the Indira Con¬ 
gress Hut, the adamant attitude of the Janata 
leaders made it an impossible task A no- 
confidence motion was moved against Charan 
Singh. Instead of boldly facing the house, he ran 
away from the challenge. Wiihout consulting us, 
be also resigned and advised the dissolution of 
the House, 

S apieeva Reddy has been criticised for 
to the dissolution of the House He 
had tio ctipice. He accepted the advice of the 
Janata government tiad retained the 
dailpe afxiut the President being bound by the 
^vice, Bgcept the Janata Party^ allothei parties 



tod ptber coiisUtutional lawvtjri Rave 
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‘T HE Janata WAS a victim of treachery” 


Morarji Desai blames Raj Narain for the failure of the Janata experiment 


St >/>u: Would fjou recall the birth of the 
Janafa Part^.? 

Mi>t,h)i I)('s;ii: We were in jail since June 1975. 
I'ht n (HI 18 January, 1977, the Emerj^ency was 
and we were released. I was brouf?Iit to 
liellii, vvfit te several leaders came to meet me. 
What slieiild we do next, they asked. I'he 
( let Hons fiad lx?en annouiKed that day. Wo 
^^luuld lake pan in the elections, I said, but most 
of fhe others w'ere disheartened. What was ihe 
list' ot taking par ’n the elections if we were sure 
ni losing, tlK‘V said. J^ut 1 was determincid I said 
wi ^hollld take part in the elections because it is 
oMo wav we could approach the people. It is 
nniinportant wh('ther we win or lose. But we 
must eontact the people and give them courage 
to iJKhi. We held a public meeting in Delhi and 
tin* attendance was very encouraging. It gave 
t ve^one courage. Then, we decided to contest 
iIh elections as a single party. We had no money 
he: we got all the votes. 

The formation of the Janata Party must 
haw ban guile an experience. 

Noihing excites me. It must have been exciting 
loi the p<‘ople. 1 never feel depressed or 
( xcited It vou ever feel excited or depressed 
ihon v(>u know that you are not intelligent 
enough. 

Why did the Janata government fail? 

\\v lack national spirit. Historically, we have 
tu'vet had the aishtra blwvivi 'I'herc 
wa^ lu vet one government. It was only because 
ot Vallahhhai Pabd that we had a united India. 
rh< (^im Imlia movement was responsible for a 
use in national feelings. Even then, our people 
<lo not havt‘ this feeling of nationalism in them. It 


mad( silly statements about Sanjeeva. Reddy's 
act 14 >u 

I he f/lecti4inh showed that the Janata had lost 
popular support. 'Ihey got 11 seats less than 
Chaian Singti's party, which got 42 seats. The 
foolish actions oi the Janata leaders had dealt an 
irreiKiraoie blow to the opposition. The opposi¬ 
tion IS still reeling under its impact. 

Dual meinbershtp, however, was the main 
'^point of dispute. 1 had mentioned m 1976 that the 
expenrnent of a united party will not succeed 
Jtoilt'ss st‘paratt‘ tradt' unions, separate youth and 
organisations, and separate voluntary 
orgaSijiitioim like the RSS, Congre.ss Seva Dal 
and Klshtriya Seva Dal are dissolved. Charan 
Singli also raised the c|uestion of dual mem¬ 
bership in 1976. If there had been no united 
pjirty but only a united front or a federal sel-up, 
the question of dual membership would not have 
arisen, because the idea of capturing the party 
would not have arisen. 

it is true that the Big ITiree ruined tlie Janata. 
Hut were the reiationa between Chandra 
Slu khar. Vajpayee artd'BahU]^ any better? I 


Welacknationii 
spirit. Historically, 
we have never 
hadthe/ss/Mv 
Mawia. There 
was never one 
government it 
was only because 
ofVaNabbhai 
Patel that we had 
a united India 



TheMstoryot 
Bengal would have 
been different if we 
had continued to 
cooperate with JyoU 
Basu.lfMor8iiiand 
the Jana Sanghis had 


our government would 
neym have fallen 


is however growing. 

Do you mean that there were no outside 
influences that hastened the break-up ot 
the government and the party? What about 
the machinations of Sanjay Gandhi? 

It was broken frorr within by certain people. 
So much manoeuvring went on during the 27 
months that the government was in power. The 
Janata government functioned' well but it was a 
victim of treachery. Kaj Narain was used as the 
instrument for breaking up the party by Charan 
Singh who was promised support by Mrs 
Gandhi, if he became the Prime Minister. The 
Janata government was pulled down by its own 
people. 

Didn*t you face problems because you 
welcomed defectors? 

One should not encourage defectors, 'fhey 
should be put on trial in case they are taken. But 
in 1977, we had mi choice because the country 
was in a difficult position. Wrong methods do not 
do you any good, but one leams only through 
ernyrs. Treachery is nothing new. We invited 
the Moghuls and then, the Brilisih. That’s how 
Indians work. 

What was the biggest achievement of the 
Janata government? 

It created hope. It made India respectable in 
the eyes of the world. It has left very good 
memories in the minds of the people. 

Do you see another party like the Janata 
coming into power again, ? 

Why not? It will happen again, and last longer 
this time. One should never be pessimistic. The 
country is getting stronger now. 

Int«rvi«wtod by Olga Tallia/0Ofttbay 


feel that there is no point in revivmg the Janata 
experiment. The BJP is going back to an RSS 
Hindu orientation. So there cannot be a united 
party including the BJI^ The BJP also doesn't 
want it. The CPKM) and CPI now must, be 
brought into the unity effort* 

The Jana Sangh people haven t thrown up a 
single new leader. Tte qualifying age of. the 
CPKM) p()litburo seems to be 70. It is time the; 
Namboo^ripads, Ba^vapunniahs and Kanadivet 
gave up their posts and put younf^r people iip; 
power. l"hat is how Gandhi, Lohia JP 
pushed younger people to theloyre. 
most unfortunate tbinjg is the split in tfie 
the Lok UaL 'i'he janata caijEinot 
split The best tipng would hiwe bcen. for^^^ 
Lok Dal. and Janata to imiue aiid 
ments with the BfP on the ime hsuuleiid 
CPKM) on the other. Dhiocit^^ the 
itself hais up. 1 am a^aid^^V 
remmn m ^ aikidie ^ 
the'grainiy of'jdte 
veaVvCheal# ‘ 












Goenka, Ambani 
andA mit abh 

Why Gurumurthy, R.N. Goenku'sudvisorlarrestedhy the CHI? liadlw 

stumbled onto something that would embarrass the Prime Minister? 


T hf two bun^iiltiws b. Kaci* 
Course Road and 1. I'een 
M u rt I M a r^— a re separat e(J 
only by 2t)0 yards ot Ki(>unds. 
lined witli hed>»es of nwhen- 
di, 'fheir occupants could even havt' 
seen each other while taking; walks in tlu' 
moniin^; had the security walls not come 
in the wav. But, 29 months alter takin;^ 
their seals to^H^ther in the Union 
cabinet, Prime Minister Kajiv (iandhi 
and former finance minister Vishwanalh 
Pratap Sin^h. who is the delence minis- 
ter now', have siiddenlv become distant 
neighbours. 

Neitht‘r Singh, llie bfi-yeai-old scion 
ol tin* house ot Manda, neai Allahabad, 
nor Kajiv (iandhi gave any overt signal ot 
hostility. Ihit the Prime Minister, on 
assumption ot the finance i)orlfolio trom 


Singh on 21 Januarv this vear, ordeied a 
seri(*s ot actions that sent main oi the 
former tinance minister's admiters iim 
ning for ('over, It was ( lo^e <'iu (umienj tf 
the silent kind: at issut' were someh)1 
the innermost and clost lv-giiaided sei- 
rets ol the workings ot the Union 
goveniment’s machineiv at iiome and 
abroad. There was mounting eMd(‘iue 
that the tinanct* minisliy, niuk r Singli. 
had engagt‘d spies and mvestigaUn s 
abroad, with undisclostd ohieilives <ind 
probably without tlK‘ knowledge ot the 
Prime Minister, rhere was also Ueai 
indK'ation tliat an arm ol the finaiuf 
ministry had almost t‘merg('d as a state 
within a state, playing a dec isive role in 
corporate vvaittiie wit tun the c'ountiv, 
and seeking to duMlge up secia'ts that 
could be ammunition in the hands ol 


powei gioujjs vvilhin the ruling jrartv. 

I hough Ka|iv (iandhi's shenvdown 
with Singh, awail<'d foi s<uiu' Hint', 
attiiallv iH'gan with the latter's removal 
tiomthe finaiut' ministrv, it took a sliaip 
turn this month with dianuilit c hangc's in 
llic' ministiv's all important revtniire dt'- 
partment Bv a late evening otdei. 
Bluin' l.al Sharma. Singh’s main baille- 
a\c' in Ills wai on industrial ('onnpiion 
and th(' diic'ctoi in the enlor»'ernent 
diivttoiaie loi oth'iu'es n laU d to tlu' 
l’'oieigii lv\chang(’ Regulation Act 
(l*l'9\'A>. was liansterrc'd to lekitive 
ohlivKai as |oinl sec retaiy in < hare.v' c^f 
(oins and luneiuv, Itv a simult<mt*oiis 
oidei, the diiec’torate itst'lt \\’A> wren 
ched awav from llu' revi'iUR' dvpait 
menl. headed hv Vinod Pandt', the 
s<'( retarv <ind a staunch allv ol Singh, to 





a 1 f nof'M t 



What is the government hiding? 


O f tht‘ many routes that lead to 
journalism, chartered accoun- 
lancv IS the latest, and shortest. As 
pii^ved by S. (iurumurthy. adviser to 
the Kxpress ^roup of newspapers, 
who was arrested by the Central 
Kureau ot Investifiiation on 13 March 
for usin )4 in his expose on Reliance 
Industries Limited chunks of notings 
made on government files of the 
Directorate (Jeneral of I'echnical De* 
velopmcMit (DGTD), and thus violat-: 
mg the Official Secrets Act of 1^23. 

A short thin man in his late .thir¬ 
ties, (iurumurthy. in his incarcera¬ 
tion at the Lodi complex headquar¬ 
ters of the CDl, was glowing in the 
warm glory that investigative repor¬ 
ters all the world over crave for. 
"People come here with a sense of 
guilt: I've come here with a sense ot 
pride»” he told his interrogators at 
the CBl office. Counsel Ram Jeth- 
rnalani ( iled in his defence Article 19 
of the Constitution, which guaran¬ 
tees freedom of expressum. His 25 
articles against Reliance, published in 
the Indian Hsptvss chiiin between 
March and February 1987, 

together with the CHI’s overkill in 
trying to get at him ("under pressure 
from Reliance”. Jethmalani thun¬ 
dered in court), have enabled him to 
wear a halo wliicli would have eluded 
a financial consultant. Iiowever brih 
liiint. 

In the process, the strange case of 
S. Gurumurthy and A. Janakiraman. 
his partner in th(*ir firm, (xuru and 
Varadan, who was also arrested by 
the CHI, has raised a bundle of 
questions, fhe ciiu stions are not 
likely to be resolved in the trial 
because the attitude^ ot the prosecu¬ 
tion, as st^en during the remand 
stage, is one of playing for lime 
rather than facing the issues. Still, 
the questions i>e,‘r»ist, and the fore¬ 
most among them is the extent to 
which the Official Secrets Act, 
framed by the British to curb the 
newly-pn)liferating vernacular press, 
cx.)uki be stretched in free India. 

the CBI acted on the strength of a 
complaint from K,C. Ganjwal. direc- 
ttir (administration) and chief vigi¬ 
lance' officer of DGTU, who pointed 
out that one of the files was missing 
for 17 days in the month of July 1986. 
Ii$ absence wa$ detected it 

ajllg^required in connection with 
4H^f6cial work’\ However* Gaiy- 


wal mentions that the file reappeared 
on 25 July on the desk of J,S, Rawat* 
an (ifficial.. A fortnight later, from 9 
August, four articles written by 
Guinjniurthy began appearing in the 
Indian Express, quoting extensively 
from the missing files, and hammer¬ 
ing the point that Reliance had been 
favoured by D(7l'D in the matter of 
the j^anting of industrial licenc e’ to it 
for its purified -terepthalic acid 
(P'fA) plant which will make the 
basic raw material for polyester fibre 
and yam. 

(jurumurthy openly confesses to 
the "crime” of having accessed the 
IK/rn file, but questions the "mis¬ 
use” of the Official Secrets Act. "By 
the same token”, argues Jethmalani. 
"the exposure of Antulay’s cement 
and donations scandal would never 
have seen the light of the day, and 
the letter ol the President to .the 
Prime Minister would never have 
been leaked.” 

However* the other question that 
the case throws up relates to the 
very profession of journalism. Is 
Gurumurthy really a journalist? His 
association with the Express group, 
and Its owner, Kamnath (ioenka, is 
that of an “adviser”, which indeed 
can mean many things, from a tax 
consultant to a columnist. But the 
Indian Express is not the only client 
of (iurumurthy, tir his firm. In reply 
to a question from S. P. Malaviya in 
Rajya Sabha, P. Chidambaram, the 
Union minister of state for home, 
replied that Gurumurthy had visited 
Udyog Bhavan on four occasions in 
1986 in connection with making sub¬ 
missions behalf ^)f McDowell and 
Company Ltd before a conimittee 
constituted to consider cases of 
amalgamation under Section 72 A of 
the Income Tax Act-'HII he began his 
campaign against Reliance, he had 
among his clients Nowro>sjee Wadia 
and Sons, a company nidiich is owned 
by Neville N, Wadta, father of Nusli 
Wadia, chairman of Bombay Dyeing. 

Gurumurthy was clearly wearing 
two hats, either both at a time or one 
after the other. In the latter event 
he has an alihi^/in the farmer case, he 
hasn't, Express lawyers firmly deny 
any continuing coptact between 
Gtininiiirthy and Wadia. but contact 
between Goenka and Wadia is an 
abiding phenomenon. 


be quickfixed onto the department of 
economic affairs which administers the 
FERA anyway. 

t he official explanation that it was 
merely a part of a "rationalisation pack¬ 
age” did not wash beyond 24 hours. On 
the day of Shamia's transfer, some more 
developments took place that seemed 
unrelated then but squarely fit into the 
scenario now. 'I'hese relate to the arrest 
in Madras of S. (Jurumurthy, a char¬ 
tered accountant and the blue-eyed boy 
of Ramnath Goenka. the aging doyen of 
the Indian Express group of papers. 
3'hough a financial consultant, the 35- 
year-old high-flier wore many hats: he 
authored last year 25 investigative re¬ 
ports on the affairs of the giant Reliance 
Industries Limited which, on their 
appearance in the Express, sent shock- 
waves in the corporate world besides 
forcing the value of the company's share 
to nosedive and alluring tlie government 
agencies to take a closer look into its 
affairs. It was also well-known that 
(iurumurthy worked in tandem with 
officials of the finance ministry under 
Singh, particularly Bhure Lai and Pan- 
de, and freely shared secrets. 

While (iurumurthy and A. Janakira¬ 
man, his partner in the firm (iuru and 
Varadan, were both arrested on 13 
March, the guest house of the Express 
group in Delhi's Sunder Nagar, where 
(ioenka lives, was raided the same day 
by men from the Central Buieau of 
Investigation (CBl). On the face of it, 
the CBI plea for both the at rests and the 
raid was simply put. The FIK mentioned 
that (iurumurthy had violated the 60- 
year-old Official Secrets Act by "liiegal- 
iv” acquiring and using files of the Union 
government to make the point that the 
industries ministry had sliown undue 
favours to Reliance in the import of plant 
and machinery, i^ut the FIR also men¬ 
tioned that (iurumurthy had been in 
touch with some foreign detective agen¬ 
cies without proper authorisation. 

Speaking to Si 'no w at the court of 
the chief metropolitan magistrate, K.L. 
Chugh, on 20^March, where Gurumur¬ 
thy's bail petition was being heard, 
Gurumurthy reiterated what he had told 
his interrogators]! that he had indeed 
been in touch witfi Fairfax (iroup Ltd., a 
company of financial investigators based 
in Virginia, USA. "So what” he snapped, 
"I've not violated the law. 3 got in touch 
with them after being instructed to do so 
by the enforcement directorate.” 

T he action initiated by the CHI, which 
IS under the charge of minister of 
state P. Chindambaram who reports 
directly to the Prime Minister, was 
before long riccK’hetting in the direction 
of the enforcement directorate itself. I 
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without sparing Singh, the former boss 
of its controlling ministry. Within days of 
Gurumurthy s arrest, a small team of 
CBl investigators was sitting across 
Bhure Lai’s desk in Ins new office, 
asking him some probing questions re¬ 
garding what exactly he had obtained 
from Fairfax, how did he do for pay 
inents, and what were his links with his 
patron, Goenka, and some of the latter’s 
industrialist friends. 'I'o Singh, fondlv 
called ‘Raja Saab’ by his friends, the 
humiliation of Bhure Lai was a personal 
affront and an invitation to retaliate, lie 
issued no statement and showed no 
reaction. But in the third week of 
March, one of his emissaries met a 
prime ministerial aide and delivered the 
crisp message: Singh will resign the 
moment Bhure Lai is arrested. 

So far, the CBI has ver\' little hard 
evidence against Singh-Bhure Lal- 
Gurumuriny, but a bagful of surmises. 
The suniiiscs first, which are as follows- 

• The trio had actually raised casli 
abroad from business rivals of Reliance 
to pay Fairfax; 

• While investigation into the affairs of 
Reliance was often used as a 
smokescreen, the real purpose ot en¬ 
gaging Fairfax, at least for Bhure Lai and 
company, was to collect material that 
could incriminate Amiiabh Bachchan. 


MB and perhaps the closest friend of 
Rajiv Gandhi; and 

• The ultimate objective foi this en 
quirs' against Bachchan was to stir up a 
wave of public protest against the I Time 
Minister at a tune when the presidential 
election may fall due, thus unleashing a 
chain of uncertainties whicli may even¬ 
tually lead to the dest.ihilisation of the 
Rajiv (iandhi governmiMn. 

Surpnsinglv. the onlv hard e\'Klence 
that the CHI possessed till the beginning 
of the third week of March was a 
mystery letter, the authenticity of which 
was suspect right from the beginning. 
Signed by (iordon Andreau McKay, 
vice-piesident of the Fairtax (iroup Ltd 
(7369, McWbarter Place, Suite 130. 
Annandale, VA), the letter, addressed to 
“Dear Mr (»urumurthy’‘, was st‘emingly 
strewn with smoking gun evidence, and 
was an obvious come-on to any prostvu- 
tor intending to slap a case on a t ili/en. 
With an intriguing casiialness. the letter 
mentioned that one “Dr Hams” from iIk‘ 
same finii had visited India last veai and 
had met in New Delhi Goenka, Bhuie 
Lai, Vinod Bande, (hirumurthy and, as if 
the list were Jiot enough, Niisli Wadia, 
the chairman and managing direcloi of 
Bombay Dyeing and Mannfactimng 
Company, Reliance’s arch-nval. 

'I'he next uart of the letter contain;; a 
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bewildering maze of infomialion, or 
misinformation, on money transaction. It 
says; “We received only US 300, CKH) 
dollars arranged by Mr N. Wadia. As 
consideiable efforts have already been 
made and expenditure ineurrecl, it is 
advisabk' Mr (ioenka arranges during 
his forthcoming visit to (Geneva an 
additional l^S 200.<KI0 dollars. We sliall 
refund both amounts on receipt from 
(lovernmeiit of India lo F, Bnnger.* 
Attornev. 31 Cheminchapeau-Rogue, 
1231 Conches, (ieneva.” 

The lettei goes on to say that “we 
shall apprise Mr (iot'nka in (ieneva 
about the progress made on the sources 
ot funds for purchase' of Swiss projx^rtU'S 
of Mr Bachchan". However, it had little 
value as evidence because Ariin Jaitley, 
a counsel for Cjurumurlhv, could pro- 
diK'c before court a telex from ihc 
self-same McKav which read: “.*.want 
to assure you lluit no one, including 
rnvsell, irom or on behalf of the h'airfax 
Group ever correspemded with \our 
client Mr (iurumurthy. If any corres- 
txindente purports to be from us^it is 
forgery. Blease inform ndevant aiillior- 
ities and demand they take appropriate 
action on our behalf." 

Defence counsel Ram Jethmalani 
asserted that the “crude piece of 
forgeiv" had been perpetrated by the 
Ainbanis who control Reliance, the ob¬ 
ject being to induce Bachchan to hit the 
panic button, so that he works on Rajiv 
Gandhi and the wrath of the state is 
eveiituallv brought down on (ioenka, 
Bande, Bluire Lai and (iurumurthy -tiie 
quartet that is at the top of the Ainbanis' 
list. “It 's like in a game of billiards. You 
hit one ball to bit another," said Jetli- 
malani with a (’linching metaphor. 

However, foi days together, investi- 
gatois were baffled bv the plausibility of 
some of the points laised in the 
seemingly forged dmument. It was in¬ 
deed established that one Dr Harris, 
supposedly a man with a (‘odename, had 
come to Delhi last autumn from the 
Fairfax (iroup and had met many of the 
people named in the letter, (ioenka 
indeed had stopped over in (ieneva 
during a recent trip to the UK and Israel, 
/'♦'d an Indian kxprt\^s coun.sel lo|d 
S NDAY that It was alst> “probable'' that 
(iotinka was met during his brief halt in 
Geneva by F. Briner, a well-known 
lawyer whom the Janata government had 
once engaged as counsel m a case 
involving a big fiddle in sugar impfiit 
through tlie public sector State Trading 
Corporation. 

A CBI spokesman said the dcKument 
was being “assessed", but had no ex¬ 
planation as to how the letter came to his 
bureau. However, more dimensions to 
the alleged finance riiitrisler-Fairfax link' 
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cariHf thnui^'h flunnK irivestij4atioiL 
T\k* Fairfax ^‘ruup, headquartered in 
Washin^ion f>C , is a four year-old 
corporate ^ei untv or^ianisalion which is 
headed hv Michael Herchinan, 41, who 
was Iht' senioi staff invesli>^ator for the 
Wate^rrtatt' coinniiltee \2 years a^o. 
Herchman is the group’s president, its 
vice-president is McKay, who was a 
federal prosecutor in Washington DC lor 
five Years. 

However. wh(*n Si Ntiw’s correspon- 
d(*nl spoke to Herchman, he categorical¬ 
ly denied having heard ol either (ioenka 
or Wadia but said “the enlorcenienl 
directorate of the (jovernmenl of India 
engaged us al)oui three vears ago and it 
IS still our client”. Herchman refust*d to 
divulge the identities of people or orga¬ 
nisations under his company’s surveill¬ 
ance, nor would he part with any details 
of his dealings with the governnTenl. 
Herchman’s version substantially cor- 
rolxirates (iurumurthy’s points in his bail 
iipplication which reads;'“l‘he pi'tilioner 
((iurumurthv) savs that the directorate 
ol enforcement has employed Fairfax 
(itoup for tht‘ purpose of investigation 
.. the fact r)l employment is perfectly 
well*4<n()wn to the petitioner and the 
petitioner is in a position to prove it.” 
(ioing a step further, and quoting un¬ 
attributed sources, Jethmalani had even 
ventured that Fairfax was hired bv the 
enforcement directorate on payment of 
only tJS dollars and that both 

Singh and Pandc’ had approved the 
payment. 

I t is demurelv admitted in finance 
ministry circles now that the ti)tal 
payment made to Fairfax could have 
been much more over a [)enod of time, 
and the assignments included keeping 
close checks on several Indian business 
houses and their holdings abroad. Hut 
what intrigued quite a tew r)fricials in the 
ministry was the “absolute secrecy” and 
^‘relatively low results” in tlie Fairfax- 
aided investigations into the Reliance 
affairs. 'I'he mam thrust t)f the mvestiga-* 
tioas was that several dummy companies 
registered in tax havens abroad and 
belonging to the Reliance promoters had 
actually t'ornered most of the NRl quota 
of Rs Hi) crores in the company's 
F-series debenture issue. Rut no evi¬ 
dence for it was found. 

Nevertheless, Rhure Lai spent over 
two weeks in the VS during and before 
the last Christmas, ostensibly looking 
fo: evidence against Reliance. But. was 
Reliance his only target? Some highly- 
placed sources in the government be¬ 
lieve that he could be hiding something 
when he told his interrogators tliat his 
sole objective in the US trip was to find 
out details about Keliance. In fact* it is 
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now widely believed lliat Rhure Lai got 
the help of Fairfax fo crack open the 
secrets of Macny Adol Hrothers. a 
pharmaceutical company registered in 
Sw'itzerland and owned jointly by Ajitabh 
Bachchan. clainu^d by his brother. Ami- 
tabh.to.bean NKI holding an Indian 
passport, and some Italian nationals with 
strong Indian connections. 

B achchan was not available for com¬ 
ment, but even his close sources 
confirmed that “V. W Smgh and hrs 
men“ had been planning to raid his 
houses in Allahabad, Bombay and Delhi 
lor quite some time. Rresumablv. to find 
some more clues as to brother Bach- 
chan's Swiss operations. This time 
round, the enforcement directorate fiad 
used an ingenious ploy, serving a notice 
demanding information in respect *>f 
foreign trips from sever al film personali¬ 
ties who had participated in Bachchan’s 
198[> public performance at Madison 
Square (iardens in New York. 'Fhe 
rei'ipients of the notice included Kalyanii 
and Anandji of the music director duo, 
actress Kekha (who is close to Bach- 
chan) and Mithun Chakravarty, the lop 
actor ol the day. Signed bv A. K. 
lewary. assistant director, it ordered, 
under Set'tion of FliRA, the film 
ptMsonalilies to furnish all relevant de¬ 
tails for the eight-year period till 1987, 
and. significantly, asked for (a) details of 
stay arrangements and loud and inciden¬ 
tal expenses, (b) details of payments of 
hotel bills, and (c) manner of meeting 
these expenses. 

Directorate sources now conlinn that 
Mithun Chakraxarly was the only one to 
respond, having dt‘clared that ail his 
expenses were borne by Bachchan. 
Armed with this declaration, whicli 
naturally (xanted towards Bachchan’s 
hidden assets ahrchid. Singh reportedly 
■ put up a file before the Prime Ministei 
on 22 January asking for permission to 
raid Bachchan. On 24 January he was 
shifted from the finance ministry. The 
transfer and interrogation ot Bhuie Lai 
thus constitutes the second phase in the 
decline of relations between Singli and 
Rajiv (iandhi. In between, the Prime 
Minister as finance minister, t(K)k mea¬ 
sures with regard to Reliance, Singh’s 
anathema, which could only heighten the 
latter's anxiety. On the day of cissuming 
charge of the finance ministry. Rajiv 
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(Jaiidhi cleared Reliance’s applicatkin for' 
the im|X)rt of chemicals and catalysts 
worth Rs 22 crores meant for its upcom¬ 
ing PTA plant, a request that liad been 
denied bv Singh for over a year* At 
Bombay port, the customs authorities^ 
had held up Reliance s imported PTA 
consignment worth Rs (>U crores (m 
nearly eiglit months. And this too was 

released within a few days. 

While talking to Si ndx’i recently. 
Singh betrayed no indication of the 
gradual souring of his relationship with 
the Prime Minister but was firm in 
defi'nding ins policies and his men. “Of 
course, we were firm in checking tax 
and duty evasion,” he said, “because 
that IS tlie money belonging to the 
people, riic I^M in 1985 had given this to 
us as target'and we went about our job in 
a busint\ss-Iiki' manner.” When asked 
whyhe KvaS^ so hard on certain business 
houses, he snapped: “By tax-evaskm, 
over-mvouang and undet-invoicing, they 
were being niucii liarder on Iht? nation 
than we could be on them. ' Reacting to 
the charge that some of his officials were 
persecuting a lew companies, he quip¬ 
ped: “Why did so inanv of them apolo¬ 
gise.*'” But he refused to be dragged into 
any discussion on matters pertaining to 
Reliance or Bachchan. 

Nobody outside a close circle of 
finance ministry officials around Singh 
knows how much of actual information of 
Bachchan, and maybe others, has actual¬ 
ly seeped through from discreet Swiss 
sources that Fairfax probably tried to 
tap. It is also unlikelv that Singh, who is 
an upright man, will try to bludgeon his 
way to further glory with this informa¬ 
tion. But, are the Bachchans' businesses 
abroad actually above board? Is the CBI 
jx^rsisting in its prosecution of (jiirumur- 
ihy, and imeT rogation ot lihure Lai. only 
to know the lull dimensions of their finks 
with Fairtax:f)r,dot hey loo want to probe 
just how mucli of damage has been done 
not to the nation, but to the image of one 
of the Prune Minister's closest friends? 

As the plot thickens, the motives of 
tile individual protagonists also lend to 
pull away in different directions, I'hough 
i^ingh lacks the constitution of a 
dissident, Ins devoted officials are t'es- 
tive, and quite paranoid alxjut the new 
developments. And Riyiv (landhi is. 
perhaps, only too anxious to prevent a 
new trouble from blowing into his face 
before the presidential elections. 

But even if no new crisis develops, 
the government, at some stage, will 
have to bring the working trf its enforce¬ 
ment agencies and their collaborations 
abroad within the liglit of public accoun¬ 
tability. » 
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SHADOW 

BOXING 

The feud between the 
President and the Prime 
Minister enters its last 
three months 


“He is not just astute. He is resourceful — 
witness the chotvs he has orchestrated. And the 
office is not a shackle—on the contrary, it 
provides him an Immunity that no other politician 
enjoys today. ” 

—Ariin Shoune on (jiam Zail Sin^li. Indian 
Express. 10 March, 1987 

J ust how astute and resourceful Giani Zail 
Sin^h IS, has become the subject of 
animated discussion in Delhi's political 
circles. For all of the first fortniRht of 
March, the rumours flew fast and furious: 
the Giani was hopinji to split the Conf?ress(l). He 
was in touch with Arun Nehru. No, actually he 
was secretly backing V.l\ Sinj^h. His strategy 
was to dismiss Kajiv Gandhi and appoint V.P. 
Singh as Prune Minister. He was waiting till the 
results ot the Assembly elections came in. V. P. 
Singh had already submitted his resignation. 

Then there were the other rumours: the 
Prime Minister had decided to adopt a concilia¬ 
tory stance. No, he was quite prepared to let Zail 
Singh dismiss his government—that would give 
him an election issue. No, not that either. 
Ai'tiuilly, he was planning to release intelligence 
data that linked the Giani with Punjab terrorists. 
And so on. 

And when Ramnath Goenka's Sunder Nagar 
residence-cum-guest house was raided on 13 
March and S. Gurumurthy. the Sethji's trusted 
adviser was arrested in Madras, the rumour-mill 
went into overdrive, 'llie Express itself took the 
line that the raid was connected with its 
publication of a letter purportedly written by the 
IVesident to the Prime Minister, “Stop boxing 
the air, start answering the President,” thun¬ 
dered a well-argued, cogent front-page editorial 
that recalled the Express's investigative heyday. 
Later, its lawyer, the flamboyant Ram Jethmala- 
ni, argued in court that in fact the raid was 
connected with an investigation of Amitabh 
Bachchan. This was too much for the capitafs 
grapevine: Ramnath Goenka, Amitabh Bach¬ 
chan, Zail Singh, V. P. Singh, Arun Shourie; the 
cast of characters kept changing and the various 
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theH)ries that attempted to tie the events up ||||||||||||^ 
made the rounds. By week's end, one theory 
had Zdil Singh, Gf>enka, Shoune and V.I\ Singh 
ranged on one side with Rajiv Gandhi and 
Amitabh Bachchan on the other. 

Through it all, the mam participants in the 
drama remained silent. The Pnme Minister 
replied to the presidential missive that had 
sparked the latest round ol the controversy and Giaili’s 

then refused to say much more “I stand by what * 

I’ve told Harhament” was all he would say to i66lh6CaH' 

anxious questioners at Calcutta airport. And the ^ny $tonn 9 
Giani took the line that he would simplv wait till Bhiaiirai 
the government gave him what he .considered OIImIOiII 
was a satisfactory replv COnil6€tion 


M eanwhile the speculation continued. Some 
of It centred around the famous 9 March 
letter. First of all, who had written it? It was 
suggested that the Express editors had collabo¬ 
rated on the draft and even, that the CBI raiding 
party found early veisions of the draft at 
Goenka’s Sunder Nagar home I'his was hotly 
dented by nearly all the parties concerned. 
According to Kashtrapati Bhavan sources (and 
New Delhi's Sunday Mail). the letter had 
been- the handiwork of the secretary to the 
President and a deputy secretary on the Presi¬ 
dent's staff. 1'here had been no outside help 
Secondly, who leaked the letter? While the 
Express earned the entire text of the missive. 
It was Vt)ay Sanghvi of the Gujarati paper 
Sandesb who scooped everyone else by reveal¬ 
ing the existence of the letter a day before the 
Express pnnted the text. Sources in the cabinet 
suggested that the leak had come from Raahtra- 
pati Bhavan, arguing that only the President 
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Stood to gam from the publication of the letter 

'Fhe President's fnends deny this Thev claim 
that Rajiv Gandhi showed the letter to several 
ministers, who m turn, showed it to their 
advisers, lliis meant that nearly a dozen people 
had access to the letter and could have leaked it. 
In any case, say the Giam's supporter^, the 
letter has been slightly doctored to blunt the 
President's point. Would they have done tliat 
themselves.'* 

But given the Giam's past record, it is unlikely 
that he would rather have bothered to wnte such 
a letter at all unless he had hoped to bring it to 
public attention So isn't it probable that he 
leaked it'' V/ell yes, say Zail Singh's fnends, a 
tnfle reluctantly, they had hoped to bnng the 
letter to public attention but their scenano had 
been slightly different. They had expected that 
Rajiv Gandhi would either reply or—more like¬ 
ly—have ignored the letter. 'Pen days or so after 
the letter’s despatch, MPs would have asked the 
Pnme Minister, on the floor of the House, 
whether he had received a letter from the 
President. The PM would have been forced to 
acknowledge the letter’s receipt. MPs would 
then have asked him to place the letter before 
the House. Rajiv (Gandhi would probably have 
refused (despite Zail Singh's plea in the letter to 
place the full facts before the House) and this 
would have led to an uproar, which even speaker 
Balram Jakhar—who has so far resisted any 
discussion of the PM-President rift—would have 
been unable to stifle. At this stage, with public 
interest at its height, the letter would fmaAy 
have dramaticalty b^n leaked. As it tumeil out, 
the premature 1^ of the letter robbed it of the 








impact it might have had. 

From all accounts, the (Jiani is not satisfied 
with the Prime Minister's reply to Uiis 
tetter, While the PM's letter remains a confiden¬ 
tial document, Si'ni>a\ has learned that the 
l^me Minister has adopted a more conciliatory 
! line than in the past. He has tried to explain that 
1 what the (riani considers his inability to maintain 
1 certain conventions should not be construed as 
rudeness or evidence of deliberate slights. Some 
of the apparent neglect has been due lo his 
travels, and the rest due to the pressure of 
work. 1'he general tone of the letter is that ioo 
much should not be read into the apparent 
flouting of conventions and that the President 
should not feel offended. 

What the letter does not contain is a point-to- 
point rebuttal of the Giani s charges. Nor does it 
contain an apology. The President apparently, 
would have been satisfied with a sort of apology 
coupled with an appeal to let bygones be 
bygones. He does not, it seems, regard the 
it-was-all-a-misunderstanding line as being con¬ 
vincing. 

Kashtrapati Bhavan also does not consider 
that the conciliation has been sincere or even 
enough. 'I'here have l)een widespread press 
reports that P.V. Narasimha Kao called on the 
(riani on Rajiv Gandhi's behalf and tried to allav 
his misapprehensions. In fact, it seems Nara¬ 
simha Kao only met the President at a fiiiu tion 
and had a brief chat with him. 

At the same time, there have been indications 
that the government and the ruling jiarty have 
been following a two-pronged strategy of which 
conciliation is only one part. For instance, on 18 
March. Congress(I) general secretary Nawal 
Kishore Sharma issued a statement condemning 
the Opposition for politicising the office of the 
President. 'Hus would have been inconsequen¬ 
tial, had the statement not gone on to assert that 
the PM was accountable only to the masses and 
attributing the entire controversy to a self- 
appointed ^cauaV which has "appeared in our 
history bt^fore. 'Fhey challenged Ifidira Gandhi in 
the name of the spurious Total Revolution...We 
shall meet this challenge again which has now put 
on some fancy garbs (s/c)?*' The attempt to tie 
Giani Zail Singh, the Opposition and Jayaprakash 
Narayan into one easily dismissible package was 
bizarre, to say the least. And in keeping its 
Emergency^era hysterics, the statement went 
on to talk of the ‘extreme threat*, and that 
familiar old stand-by, the ‘foreign hand’. A day 
before, seven Congress(l) MPs had released 
another statement charging the Opposition with 
playing ‘a dangerous game’. Predictably, the 
statement went on to describe the ITime 
Minister’s detractors and denigrators as a ‘gang- 
up of reactionary-cum-capilalist-cum-communal 
fascist forces’. 

I'liere were other indications of a two¬ 
pronged strategy too. Unnamed Congress(l) 
functionaries told the daily press that tlie prob¬ 
lem was that the President had maintained too 
active an interest in Punjab matters after moving 
into Kashtrapati Hhavan. Most dramatic of all, 
the 21 March issue of Blitz, the weekly news- 
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magazine that get$ tlte most eyclM»ive mtci 
views with Rajiv GanKthi, carried a front-pagt 
story in its first, heavily-advertised, revamped 
issue, alleging that the lliakkar Commission 
investigating Indira Gandlu’s assassination had 
recommended tliai an investigation be launched 
ini«> Zail Singh’s Punjab links after he demits 
office. 

A ccording to those who are familiar with the 
President’s thinking, it is the Punjab con¬ 
nection tliai worries him the most. He has told 
his friends that he had nothing to do with the rise 
of Hhmdranwale: that he had refused to encour¬ 
age the priest despite Sanjay Gandhi’s urging and 
that finally, Santokh Singh had been entrusted 
with the job. Nevertheless, he is worried that 
the whole issue will be raked up again and he will 
be made lo seem likt^ a patron of terrorism. 

Even so, say his friends, he feels he can 
weather any slomi about his Bhindranwale 
connection. He has already survived the serious 
allegations made by Mark Tully and Satish Jacob 
in ArnntsiJf, and his supporters feel that it will 
ncit be convincing for the ruling party to rake 
them up again. After all, the charges relate to his 
career before he became President. And if they 
were true, then why on earth did the Congress 
select him to be its candidate tor the Presidency? 

He is said to he more concemed that attempts 
will be iruide lo show that he maintained links ; 
with extremists after he became President. He 
has sworn that such charges are totally untrue 
that he is worried that if they emanate, however 
indirectly, trom the government they may obtain 
a certain (Tedibility. Already it has been sug¬ 
gested to him that should ‘leaks’ allegedly based 
on the 1'hakkar Commission report persist, then 
he should write to the government and urge that 
the report be released to the public so that the 
full truth be known. 

In the final analysis he believes that it will all 
boil down to credibility as he is convinced that no 
evidence exists lo back up charges of terrorist- . 
links. Should such charges be made, then he will 
pit his newly found stature (see Zail Singh’s 
Comeback: Sunday I —7 March, 1987) against 
the government’s. ! 

As yet of course, i! is by no means certain that 
Zail Singh will have to do that. Rajiv (iandhi faces ! 
enough prfiblems already without wishing to 
provoke a full-scale constitutional crisis. He 
must be aware that despite the allegations of ; 
behind-the-scenes politicking, Zail Singh’s public . ; 
actions have been mild. All he has done so far is J 
write to the government asking for a few 1 
clarifications <in the Postal Hill -he has not used | 
his constitutional powers to return it to Parlia- 
ment. And even his last letter—despite the 
media ballyhoo surrounding its leak--is polite► '[j. 

Even assuming that the government has 
evidence of the Giani’s meddling in Punjabt it 
would, by releasing it, only deepen the cristef 
Common sense suggests that it is in the iij 
government's interests to make a few concilia- | 
tory noises and sit out the Giani s last three. | 
months in office, patiently. ' i 
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THE LAST 

HURRAH 

li v M. J. Akhar 

Why has the 
confrontation between 
the President and the 
Prime Minister reached 
this stage? What will 
happen next? 


W ht*n tht* check starts fighting the 
balance, there* is truuble ahead 
111 a democracy. The Constitu¬ 
tion was created as the intellec¬ 
tual and emotional testament 
which could serve as the loundation of a modem 
nation-state; today it is being bandied about in a 
confrontation which deals with something quite 
dillerent. 'I'his is not a struggle for the protection 
of constitutional values which is currently going 
on in Delhi, but an unadulterated struggle for 
pc‘rs('nal power. 'I'he Prime Minister Mr Rajiv 
(iandhi wants a man in Rashtrapati Bhavan who 
he can trust and, indeed, who can trust him. 
And that man is not (liani Zail Singh. 'Phe 
President, on the other hand, li^is a slightly 
simpler motive. He wants to Slav where he is. 

Those who have written that (ham Zail Singh 
has grown in offiia* lather miss the point: he is 
exactly the same person he was in 1982, 
good 01 bad according to your predilections. 
What IS true is that the office has grown on him. 
Actually, it is not difficult to have a certain 
amount of sympathy for the (iiani at this 
moment: he is quite literally fighting a life and 
death battle. He has convinced himself that all he 
has to do is step out of the protection of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan and the Punjab terronsts will 
get him tor the “siiV of condoning Operation 
Bluestar, 'I'hose who know the political history 
of the (jiani also know that he rather specialised 
in taking out insurance policies; perhaps, the 
best way to describe it is to call it Octopus 
Politics—there were eight different hands estab¬ 
lishing separate lines of information, options and 
either overt or covert support. Most of us 
mortals have difficulty letting our left hands 
know what the right are doing, but all eight 
hands in this case were perfectly ccKirdinated in 
their service to the Giani. Giani Zail Singh always 
had friends everywhere: and this today is both 
the source of his strength as well as his 
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weakness. 

'fhere are three ways under the Indian 
' I Constitution by which a President can lose his 

: job: by a letter of resignation to his vice- 
' president, through impeachment for violation of 
I the Constitution, or because of the unfortunate 

fact of death. There is, however, only one way in 
which a President can remain President: by 
re-election at the end of his temi (which 
incidentally ends precisely five years from the 
j date on which he took the chair). With the 

Conj^ess winning more seats in the Lok Sabha 
A imlimeiit against elections than was good for it, and then a few in 

RsiivfiMllilndtollA elections and mergers, and in control of the 

great majority of the state legislatures, the 
MCOUn^fBCr-MIl simplest way to remain President was to be the 

wMtMttirWiyihin official nominee of Rajiv Gandhi. The Giani had 

reason to feel optimistic. After all, he had 
swom m Rajiv Gandhi as Prime Minister within 
: HIM WOIHfindVM hours of Mrs Gandhi’s assassination without 
! VAiMPrtMlIlhiite fo find out whether the majority 

i ^ lha supported the idea or not. He could 

^ 7!!* ” have then told the party to nominate an acting 

ConnlHlidllllldl IVime Minister (as Gulzarilal Nanda was after 
ihfMlMtariifllli lawaharlal Nehru’s death, and then again after 
Lai Bahadur Shastri’s—Morarji Desai incidental- 
BwlHHOHI ly is the only Prime Minister not to die in office) 

while the legislature party went through the 
process of a formal election. But using a 
krnmmrnmmmmimmmmm generous interpretation of Article 75(1)—‘*The 
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Pnme Minister shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent and the other ministers shall be appointed 
by the President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister”—(ham Zail Sin>?h used his authority to 
swear in Rajiv (Jandhi. (The quick call for a 
general election made the confirmation of this 
decision in the Lok Sabha irrelevant.) 

However, long before the honeymoon ended 
with the people of India, Rajiv (jandhi’s relations 
with the man who had begun to consider himself 
a bit of a mentor (the Bairam Khan syndrome, it 
you like) had started to sour. I'here was actually 
nothing very personal in this. The differences 
were political. The issue was Punjab. 

As a full-time chief minister till 1977, Giani Zail 
Singh had watched the birth of the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution (barely noticed when it was 
drafted) and the resurrection of the near-defunct 
Akalis through their popular movement against 
the Emergency (they used the jail-going jathas 
most effectively). One wonders whether it was 
Mrs Gandhi’s ESP or coincidence that made 
Giani Zail Singh home minister during the 
two-and-a-half years when Punjab grew from a 
scratch to a septic sore. The home minister’s 
relationship with Jamail Singh Bhindranwale has 
been well-documented by Mark Tully and Satish 
J^cob in their book on Punjab, but that, in the 
final analysis, is less important for the purposes 
of our story than the fact that Giani Zail Singh 



was part-architect and impleinenter of the Mrs 
Gandhi policy on i^unjab. And this is not to 
mention some of the supplementary games 
which he played with his own chief minister, Mr 
Uarbara vSingh (back in favour currently, and one 
of the two central observers for the West Bengal 
elections). It is now accepted that if (Jiani Zail 
Singh did not want to rule Punjab directly fnim 
Delhi after getting the home ministry, and if he 
had not sabotaged I )arbara Singh by some subtle 
and not so subtle encouragement to different 
Akali factions,Punjab may not have been in the 
mess it is today. 

Rajiv Ciandhi made three crucial and critical 
decisions as sexm as he won his mandate in 1984. 
One was the anti-defection law. which had the 
most useful quality of combining convenience 
with morality. Used to the idea of Mrs (iandhi 
buying off opposition MLAs to topple non- 
Congress governments, the opposition ap¬ 
plauded the decision, quite oblivious of the fact 
that the law prevented Congress MPs from 
deserting Rajiv Gandhi too, unless they managed 
to muster one-third the sitting strength in the 
House. And this precaution was essential in view 
of the volatile possibilities of tlie second deci¬ 
sion; to change radically, in fact to somersault, 
on Punjab. The tough options had been used to 
the lull: you couldn’t get tougher than Biue.star. 
Now the soft and demo< ratio option would be put 
into operation. The Akalis would be wooed, 
won. given power and asked to jjarticipate in the 
long haul required to bring Punjab back to some 
degree of normalcy. 

The process involved two conditions: the 
plan, if It had a chance of working, had to be 
negotiated with the Akalis secretly. Any leak and 
it could blow up in the laces ol Innh the Akalis 
and the Congress. Second: the intermediary had 
to be someone the Akalis trusted, and conse¬ 
quently not anyone involved in sending them to 
jail. 

Ciiani Zail Singh lost out on both counts. As 
every journalist knows, the Rashtrapati Bhavan 
leaks like a monsoon cloud in Calcutta, and if he 
had a story which he did not approve of (like 
making a deal with the Akalis) the leaks would 
become a downpour. The pnjcess of briefing the 
President ol India to the minimum began there, 
and has continued as far as anything related to 
f^unjab IS concerned. That in fact is the heart of 
the President’s gripe--that instead of consulting 
him on Punjabi Rajiv (Sandhi ignored him. Nor 
does he keep this complaint hidden. The Presi¬ 
dent takes ihe line of all the dissidents on 
Punjab; that Barnala will not be able to deliver, 
that Delhi will have to come to some sort of 
understanding with the Badal-Tohra group who 
in turn can bring about the settlement with the 
terrorists... 

(jiani Zail Singh is not a man who wants to 
create too many difficulties: in fact he would be a 
quite willing to create none at all, as long as 
there was some quid to his pro quo. Even now 
an “oul-of-court” settlement would be a wel¬ 
come relief to him. Giani Zail Singh took some 
time even to begin dropping hints in public about 
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mw gr<iwmK distant (‘ h<‘fween him and the Trime 
Mn)ister, ar»d did so wirh t hamiinK professional¬ 
ism. as if nothinij: (anu’ more naturally to Inin 
than that: he used the smile and the unspoken 
jibe and the pun and the line of Urdu verse 
whieh, like all ('ood lines of lirdu verse, ran be 
interpret(*d in at least three different ways. As 
far as fhe (juestion ol the Pnme Minister 
((insultiriv: the President was ronrerned, (hani 
/.ail Siri>»h could have raised the issut* much, 
much earlu*r. It was not an excess oi Kt‘nt‘rosity 
which delayed the (iiani. He had io wait tor three 
thing's- the most critical session of Parliament: 
the loHK budj^et session (this was the session 
during which Miirarji I)esai‘s ►tovcTnment, for 
instance, fell). And for the lo«ic of the third 
decision whu:[i Rajiv (iandhi made in January 
19H4 to build to a silent crisis. And finally for the 
results of three state Assembly elections 

H ardly had the pleasure ol henlmjs^ 410 
members of Parliament onto the treasury 
iHMirhes waix d, when Rajiv (iandhi realised that 
he had made the one mistake which could cost 
him a ^reat deal. He had been too nervous in 
November when fmalisinj^ the lists ol candidates. 
It was clear now that the traditional Con^tress 
lamppost would have won this particular elec¬ 
tion, anvl Rajiv Ciandhi had clearly missed the 
opjMMtiinity of packing the list with people he 
could hopefully rely on for five sears and m(»ro. 
Instead, he had Riven in loo often to satraps who 
used the argument of “Rood candidate” and '‘bad 
candidate” to Riv(^ iheir own favoiint(‘s the 
ticket. I’he vote came from Rajiv Gandhi hut the 
loyalty went to the satrap. Ol courst' nolhinR 
would happen as Ioiir as the sun was shininR 
over Camelol, but come th(‘ first hint of cloud, 
the first sliiver of sleet, and the knives would be 
visible not only in the hands ot the leRitimale 
Opjwisition but also ir. the fists behind one’s 
back. In other words, Rajiv (Jandhi had the 
unique chance ol snuffniR dissidence before it 
reared but had nuilfed it. 

'Phe question beRan lo be asked seriously: 
could (ham Zail wSiurIi be made the Venkata 
Varaha Giri of 1987. and defeat the official 
Congress candidate with the help of the Opjxisi- 
tion vote and an “appeal to the conscience” of 
the Congressmen? 

As for (Jiani Zail SinRh: he did nothmR to 
scotch such notions. Wliy should he.*^ 

R ajiv (iandhi provided some lielp by a few | 
decisions which evoked strong protest in t 
the media and created resentment in the middle ? 
class which reads the media. 'I'he manner in 
which foreign secretaiy A. P. Venkateswaran 
was snubbed in front of the world press, the 
shifting of finance minister V. P. Singh, and the 
seeming loss of momentum in the leadership 
encouraged thoughts of a successful revolt. The 
fact that Amitabh Bachchan’s brother Ajitabh 
became a citizen of a countr>^ notorious for its 
banks could hardly fail to have an impact, with 
Mr Bachchan being an MP and a friend of the 
Wme Minister. Even the holiday in the Anda¬ 
mans became a story. The continuing confusion 
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and bloodsfied in Punjab did not help. Nor did the 
lYime Minister have much to offer his partymen 
by way of election victories: in every state they 
were being asked to virtually hand over power. 

Punjab and Assam went through in tlie 
eupfioria, but Mizoram too? And Kashmir? The 
dissidents did have a few problems of their own: 
for instance, the people did not quite seem to 
agree with them that they were the real 
C(aigress (Gundu Rao got properly wiped out, 
for instance, in the Karnataka p^wchiiyat elec¬ 
tions) but the overall mood had turned hostile to 
Rajiv Gandhi in a big way. 1'he quarry was ready 
to be baited. 

It was not very long before the first dissident 
w.'js created. Pranab Mukherjee lost his finance 
nnmstry to Vishwanath Pratap Singh and given 
the iht-n very dubious honour ot leading the 
Congress party in West Bengal. lM)r a while he 
put on a brave fai’e, planting stones in the pliant 
media dial this was only a call of duty, and that 
he would return lo Delhi alter he had settled 
(everything in Bengal, ’fhe call never came, and 
eventually the numl)er two man in Mrs (iandhi's 
government was reduced lo the leadership of the 
Raslitnya Samajwadi Congress But that was the 
fx'ginning of the story, not the end. The 
confront at ion had to assume larger dimensions 
for the good reason that the c'hangc ol course 
from the old days was destined lo invite a 
reaction. As the Rajiv plan for settling the 
internal confrontations worked its way around 
the country, the munnurs grew. Those with 
personal grievances (like Kamlapati Tnpathi, l<jr 
instaiK'e) used the deterioration in the situation 
in Punjab, and the alleged neglect of “loyal” 
Congressmen and the “pampering” of the Sharad 
Pawars to excite dissension within the party. Mr 
Anun Singh’s quota of personal enemies took 
their anger out on the ITime Minister for 
listening to him. And then there were those like 
Mr Arun Nehru who simply could not reconcile 
to the idea that Farooq Abdullah was being 
restored to the chief ministership: the whisper 
was sent around that Rajiv (iandhi only 
“appeased” the mingrilies and never would 
understand Hindu sentunent. Even as the muf¬ 
fled conversations (and sometimes not so muf¬ 
fled) in Central Hall started to count heads, the 
(Opposition naturally began lo scent that another 
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hum was beKinning. The iTesident of course 
continued meeting everyone; there could be no 
objection to that» he was the President of all the 
people. Different estimates be^an to float around 
as to precisely how many Conf?ress MPs would 
revolt if anonymity could be maintained and the 
situation was appropriate. 

In sucii a mood just one more iniiiM had to 
happen: a de\.isive defeat for Kajiv (iandhi in 
Henual, Kerala and Jtimmu. 

One o( the mii<-h ballvhooed controvei sies of 
the last Year has dealt with the l^resident’s 
travels; the Piesident, underslandahlv, wanted 
to use as manv invitations as ht* could, while the 
llnion j^overnment tried out ever\ possible way 
of stop|)inj 4 him. When the subject became too 
hoi, ihev allow’ed the Piesident to j^o to Nepal. 
(There is clearly no shortaJs^‘ ol a sense of 
humour within the hijiher reaches ol [jowei,) But 
while so much attention was beiiii^ t'xpended on 
the President's journeys abroad, nobod\- cjiiile 
bothered to hnd where the President was 
travelling; insidt* the country and what he was 
doin^ there (iiani Zail Sin^h did what be Irid to 
on his visits to UenKrd. Kerala and Kaslinm. P»iit 
he also tested I be political waters in each state to 
Kct soiiK* inklinjs' on htivv the Marcli elections 
inijjht turn. And what he heard help<.‘d him make 
up his miiul to press on: the CPItM) setmed 
unassailable in Bc*n^al, and while Kerala and 
Jammu mijrlit ko die Congress way there w'ould 
be enouj4h Opposition victories there to sour the 
result In other W'oids, the Con.i;r'essman would 
be ready for an invitation to revolt after 
March. I'he ground had to be prepared. 'I'he 
carefully oicheslrated ^ame plan was launched 
with a leak to seltnted newspapers that the 
Postal Bill sent hv Parliament tor assent had 
been returned to Parliament, And ot course in 
private conversations every grievance (many of 
them genuine) was given exjjression, including 
the manner in winch K.K. 'i ew'ari, for instance, 
had alleged that two anti-nationals had been 
guests of the (iiani in Kashtrapati Hhavan. 
(Although the evidence is circumstantial, there is 
little doubt that Kajiv (iandhi believes that Zarl 
Singh maintains his links with terronsts.) Hut the 
point was that a sentiment against Kajiv (iandhi 
had to be encouraged—and what better way 
than that the President of India should find the 
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young Prime Minislei* 'Hgnorant*’ of tlie Con¬ 
stitution and a disrespecter of the conventions 
even as he tried to get a Bill passed which was so 
blatantlv “anti denirnTatic*'? 

Howi vci, tliere was one thing which these 
poieniral dissidents lacked- a leader around 
w'lu^m the alleinative to Kajiv (iandhi could build, 
fills was what Kamalapati 'fripaihi kept moaning 
ab(»ut too. I veil as he spread the word that the 
party MPs would i*illv behind him rather than 
Kajiv (iandhi il lu* simply gave the call. Inevit¬ 
ably, there were w'liisp<‘rs about Arun Nehru 
after he was dropfied particularly since had the 
paper credentials: not t>nlv w^as he a Nehru but 
he w’as an adv()cate t>f the lough line pur sued by 
Mrs (iandhi. But the n*al bonus came in January^ 
watli the shifting of V.J\ Singh, Would he take 
the bait? It is hardly an accident that someone 
floated a r umour exactly on the eve of the crucial 
Asseniblv eU*ctions that he had resigjied from 
the union ministi'y in protest against the Prime 
Minister's treatment ot the President. WA\ 
Singh understood the game himst'lt. which is 
whv tiu* tiefence ministry took prompt action and 
dcniK'd the rumour the veiv day il was let loose. 

The pressure W'as placed un (‘ver v side: in the 
last week of campaigning the President’s letter 
to the Prime Minister was leaked not r>nlv to the 
Induij /‘.'Ypress but to other paj^ers as well—and 
immediately the charge against Kajiv (iandhi 
doubled: not only had he “violated” the Constitu¬ 
tion bv keeping the Presidt*nt ignorant but now 
he had “lied” to both houses of Parliament too. It 
was not just a chorus in Parliament that the 
opposition was seeking: they wanted the image 
of a lalse fVime Minister to stick in the public 
mind so that Kajiv (iandhi's defeat m the 
Assembly elections was ensured. And after the 
defeat w'ould come the deluge... 

And of course, according to the game plan, the 
deluge w'ould sw^eep the government out of 
powder. 

Ka)iv (iandhi responded in (wo ways, one of 
them self-dt‘feating. I'he CBI raid on the Delhi 
guest hoLivSe ol the Kxpross may theoretically 
have had nothing to do with the publishing of the 
letter, hut il was one of the most counterproduc¬ 
tive decisions possible. In the public eye, 
Kamnath (ioenka emerged a hero. The second 
response had greater political logic and merit: 
Kajiv (iandhi set off on a punishing, exhaustive 
election campaigm. He had to prove to his party 
that he could win elections when he wanted just 
as he had lost them when he wanted. A jjolitical 
party will accept the second if you can prove the 
first. 

At the moment of writing, which is before the 
elections, that was the state ot play. I’he 
President had made his move: the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was giving his answer. Hut this was only the 
middle game. The crucial and decisive l>attle 
would be joined later, after the results. If Kajiv 
(iandhi does well in the elections, the momen¬ 
tum will shift in his favour. His supporters will 
recover their voice in the same proportion as his 
opponents lost theirs. But if he loses, what we 
have seen so far will be nothing compared to the 
drama that is ahead. 
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Creati vity in tec hnology 

Akio Marita, architect of Sony 's success, examines management 
philosophies in his hook Made in Japan 


I’lu* book traces the 
rentarkiible growth 
of the Sony Conjone 
tion. Front its mod- 
esl beginning in a 
bombed out dt^p^rl* 
mental store in 
I'okvo with a capital 
ol $500 It j^tew to a 
powtM'lui multi 
natumal corporation 
known tor its oul- 
staiidini^ <|ualitv products with a sales 
tiirnovt ‘1 of about seven billion dollars 
“MiuU‘ in Japan” also recounts the pet 
sonal h)>tory ol the man who made this 
siKces* stoiv possibk‘ the It'ii^endary 
co-louiider ol Sonvi- Akio Monta. 

Monta w'as born in the industrial eitv 
of Nai^oNa III the eldest son ol a 

wealthy sake manukictliter, a laniilv 
business he was exiH*ctt‘d to takt' ovei. 
Monta. howi*\er. wanted to be a scien¬ 
tist and eni oiled at the [)i eslij^ious Osaka 
ImptTial University t(j stu<ly t)hysii s. 
I)unn>» the war, while workin>>: on a 
delenct' research |)roject. he met 
Masaru Ibuka a brilliant electronics 
eni^ineer Ibuka bec ame a close liieiid. 
Soon after the war. Monta loined him to 
set up a snuill In in called Tokyo Tele- 
lomnuinication Kn^ineerin^ Company, 
rhis comp,inV was lalei renamed Sony. 

Creativity in technoioKy, product 
planning and marketing was the base on 
which Sony’s success was built. The 
pioneering spirit was the hallmark of 
Sony Cortroiation. Ibuka made the first 
Japanese tape recorder in 1950. It 
weighed 75 pounds, was priced at 
170,(MK) yen and had no takers. Morita 
realised that having unique technology 
and making unique products was not 
enough. The secret lay in showing the 
potential buyer the real value of what 
you are selling. 'I'he book brings out The 
fact that the public does not know what 
is possible and the manufacturer has to 
create the market by educating the 
public. The tape recorder finally found a 
market in schools and the Japanese 
Supreme Court where there was an 
acute shortage of stenographers. Later 
in the bcxjk Morita gives the example of 
the Walkman—a device he conceived. 
Ignoring market research and scepticism 
of many colleagues, Morita went ahead 
with the Walkman project. The product 
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was a runaway success which changed 
the music-listening habits of millions. 
Time and again Monta had displayed the 
uncanny ability to choose the nghl 
product. 

The ability to convert technology into 
a useful end product is a major factor in 
the Sony success story. Through typi¬ 
cally painstaking research and impro¬ 
visations they converted the transistor 
technology’ into a useful product—the 
transistor radio. Sony further updated 
this to a pocket sized radio to stay ahead 
in the market. Japan may have won only 
three Nobel prizes in physics, but when 


it comes to turning ideas into reality and 
a useful end product, the Japanese are 
way ahead of their Western counter¬ 
parts. It is this aspect which has the 
greatest relevance to India at the pre¬ 
sent time. 

'fhe book dwells at length on the 
management philosophies m Japan and 
contrasts it with what is in vogue in USA. 
The concept of the company being an 
extension of the family with a common 
corporate philosophy is highlighted. It is 
> seen as the mam advantage the Japanese 
! system has over the American system, 
i Company ideals do not change suddenly 
I and there is a feeling of ownership. 
Japanese executives feci that the com¬ 
pany’s pnm.ary responsibility is the con¬ 
tinued employment and improvement in 
the livelihood and morale of the work¬ 
ers. Most Amencan business executives 
on the f)ther hand put the highest 
priority on current year profits some¬ 
times at the cost of tjie future of the 
company, 'fhe total logic of the Amer¬ 
ican business school and the philosophy 
of the hire and fire system seem to be 
cold and de-emphasise the human ele¬ 
ment, in contrast to the Japanese. When 
you work with people, says Morita, 
sometimes ‘logic’ has to take a backseat 
to ‘understanding’. Having tried out both 


Akio Morita (centre) 
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styles in different undertakings, 1 am 
convinced that the Japanese philosophy 
so ably practised by Morita in Sony is 
the best for Indian conditions. 

M orita contends that the Americans 
made a big mistake in thinking that 
money is the only way to compensate a 
person for his work. It is the job 
satisfaction and the challenge and the 
recognition that a person gets on the job 
that makes the difference. While the 
Japanese give long tenn security with 
periodic raises in wages for all, they 
ensure that capable persons get the 
most challenging and exciting jobs. 
Japanese tend to be much better ad¬ 
justed to any kind of work as honourable 
and are always willing to learn new skills 
which give the organisation flexibility. 
The American system of management 
relies too much on outsiders such as 
lawyers and consultants because of the 
insecurity that American decision mak¬ 
ers feel in their job as compared with 
most top Japanese corporate execu¬ 
tives. In the book Morita comes out with 
strong criticism of the legal system in 
USA. The book says little about the 
comparative operating margins, invest¬ 
ment returns and financial management 
styles in Japan and the West. 

There is a lesson to be learnt from the 
speed and skill with which the Japanese 
adapted their technology to meet the oil 
crisis in 1973. Every Japanese manufac¬ 
turer looked for ways to cut energy 
costs. Sony modified its 'frinitron Pic¬ 
ture tube design to cut energy consump¬ 
tion by 12 per cent. Lower power 
consumption for home appliances and 
fuel efficiency fcT automobiles became 
major selling points in Japan. Thus, the 
Japanese who import almost all their oil 
got more out of a barrel of oil than 
anybody else. Producing goods with a 
minimum of raw material has become a 
way of life for the Japanese. The govern¬ 
ment, labour and industry work together 
to overcome a crisis. In India, where 
this type of effort is notably absent, 
resources are being wasted. 

There are several illustrations in the 
book to show how the competition is the 
key to the development of industry and 
its technology. For example, the fierce 
competition between Yamaha and Honda 
has resulted in introduction of a new 
model every week for over a year. 

The book voices the acute Japanese 
concern about the trade restrictions 
being imposed in the USA on Japanese 
goods. The Japanese viewpoint is that 
softening competition by political in* 
tervention negates the concept of free 
trade. The book also brings out the need 
for a new exchange rate system based 


on industrial values rather than money 
markets. The present rates of exchange 
are artificially manipulated by money 
speculators and it is difficult to make 
business plans for the future without 
knowing whaf the value ot your money 
will be. 1'he book argues the need to 
have^a look at the international exchange 
rate system. 

In the early years before Japanese 
quality was appreciated, the “Made in 
Japan’’ was imprinted in as small a type 
as possible. Japanese industry has in¬ 
deed come a long way since then. The 
book gives an insight as to how this 
transformation came to be. 1 have been a 
serious student of the Japanese philoso¬ 
phy and their management practices. Till 
recently, there were not many publica¬ 
tions written in the English language 
which gave us an insight into how these 
giant corporations have helped to trans¬ 
form Japan from the position of manufac¬ 


turers of cheap goods to one of market 
leaders in many of tlie sophisticated 
goods in a short period of two decades. 
Coming from Mr Akio Morita, this b(X)k, 
a personal account of the success story 
of Sony Corporation, would be of great 
help to Indian students and managers to 
understand how tliis miracle was possi¬ 
ble. Many of the ideas in the b<x)k 
confirm what 1 leamt during my experi¬ 
ments in Maruti. The book is wnllen in 
an easy style that makes it immensely 
readable. I recommend it to everyone 
who has an interest in management and 
specially for managers with stakes in 
international business. 

V. KiMinaniiirthy 

Iftr ji/fhof «( hjitrnjn of SAIl 

• Made in Japan Akio Montaand Sony by Akio 
Moniawith Cclwin M Reingbid aixl Mrtsuko 
Shtmomura (published by Cottins, 198^ distributed 
by Ru'ja & Co , 15 Baoktm Chattenee Street, 
Calcu«d70(X)73l 


An In dian experience 

A (ilinipsc the Burning Plain is India seen hv a reniarkahle 
lirifish woman, the wife of Ciovernor-Cieneral 
C (inning, ( harlotie 


On a cold Decem- 
fj{ ! her morning in 

rift \ Lord CharU*s 

uiVii'uisiVi" ^Canning, accompa- 

' ( nieri l)v Charlotte 

^ ' Canning, sailed for 

N P I *’'^*^*^ Alexandria 

■ to assume the gf>v- 
’ ernor-generalship 
of India, lie wis 

__J approaching his for- 

tv-third yeai. she was thirtv-(bght and 
they had been married chikllessly for 
twenlv vears. 

Betore she iett tor India, Charlotte 
Canning was C^ueeii Victoria’s Lady of 
the Bed Chamber and the Queen re¬ 
quested Charlotte to keep her informed 
about India thiough letters, 'fhe hook 
under review presents a lew of them in 
full and extracts from many of the fifty 
letters she wrote to the Queen between 
1836 and IHbl. It also quotes from many 
letters that she wrote to her mother and 
others and extracts from her Indian 
journal. All these are held together by a 
remarkably skillul and knowledgeable 
commentary bv Charles Allen, well 
known lor his Hnj Inhs and other 
publications relating to the Raj, 

The literature of Anglo-Indiana con¬ 
tains a number of remarkable women 
letter writers and writers of journals 











Lady Canning’s sitting room, Barrackpore 

such as Mrs Eliza Fay, the anonymous 
writer of Hartley House, Fanny Parkes, 
Emma Roberts, Emily Eden and others. 
'Fhese writers have lx?en famous from 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries for their works. Some of 
Charlotte Canning’s letters and extracts 
from her journal are now published for 
the first time. These show her artistic 
and observant eye, her sense and sensi¬ 
bility, her powers of description and 
place her firmly beside her illustrious 
predecessors. 

After describing her voyage and her 
sally into Egypt. Charlotte begins her 
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Indian experience with her early months 
in Calcutta, h is not a happy experience. 
She did not find Cak utta to be exactly a 
‘Vity of palaces ' 'I he local society was 
incrt'diblv dull arui the only persons she 
could talk to with some pleasure were 
some meiTiliers of her personal entour¬ 
age As the (fovenior GeneraVs wife, 
she discovered wliat idleness was m her 
daily life She was the more lonely 
because her husband worked like a 
galley-slave from six in the morning to 
late evening. She was irked by the vast 
retinue of servants who were always in 
the way A touching detail relates to the 
punkiib pullers In the comparatively 
cold months after her arrival in Calcutta 
she would not allow them to pull the 
punkfih when she slept at night. But with 
the onset of the hot season she was 
forced to swallow her scniple which she 
rued. 

Her letters and journals show that 
apart trom hei interest in events and 
Indian exotica, shortly after her arrival m 
India, she began to take interest m 
Indian i\oinen, polygamy and women’s 
education All thts drab placidity was 
broken by the so-called Sepoy Mutiny 
which lor nine months turned Charlot¬ 
te’s and hcT husbands’ life into an agonv 
and nightmare Her des(nption of these 
troubled davs has a vividitv which comes 
of personal involvement After the 
Mutiny, she became the first Vicereine 
of India when India passed directly undei 
the rule of the crown and her husband 
became Viceroy 

But the mutiny months apart, one can 
sense a touch of sadne ss right from the 
beginning of the book till her death in 
November 1861 in Calcutta. The heat 
and dust, the nostalgia for home and lack 
of company, all contributed to the melan¬ 
choly of this sensitive and gentle soul 



B reaks from the monotony of the 
routiite of Calcutta life came from 
her visits to vanous parts of India, with 
her husband and sometimes on her own. 
She enjoyed the natural beauties of the 
plaiy^jgjl mountains of North Itidia and 



rhe Nilgins, the laj and other monu¬ 
ments, the exotK sights and sounds. 
Hei remaikable perceptions aie clear 
from her description of Simla, Banaras 
and Lucknow Apart fiom its foiests and 
glade.s slu^ dismissed Simla’s beauty as 
i^uestionable. she found Luc know attrac¬ 
tive but shorn of its former glory and 
desenbes Banaias uniquely: ”1 now 
really feel that 1 have seen India Not a 
trace or a touch of anything European 
exists there. Sounds, sights and smells 
are all wholly and entirely Hindcx) as 
they would have been 2(X) years ago.” 
How refiesfiingly different from the 
reactions of most of her contemporary 
countrymen and women who found the 
very things she was charmed with, 
horrid beyond description. 

Chailotte’s haven in India, her ‘home’ 
was, however, Baixackpore which she 
visited for the first time after seven 
months m India. At hist sight she did not 
like the place much except for the 
gardens. But once she liked it she 


turned it into a biiou of a place, refur¬ 
bishing the hou^, laying out gardens, 
enriching the menagerie, decorating the 
landscape with fountains and adding 
other charming touches. It was in this 
retreat she spent from time to time, 
week after week, sometimes in the 
company of her husband, often alone 
with her personal entourage. 

There have been many stones about 
Charlotte’s estrangement with her hus¬ 
band but estrangement seems too 
strong a word. But it was a fact that in 
the later years, a growing coolness and 
aloofness between them became evident 
to all those who were part of the 
Viceiegal household. 

In 1861, Chailotte became increasing¬ 
ly eager to return home which seem^ 
imminent but was later deferred till the 



Qovindgarh fort at Amritsar 


March of 1862 But return she could 
not. On 18 November, 1861, she died in 
Calcutta at midnight and was buned the 
next day m her beloved Barrackpore. 
There is today’s Bairackpore shorn of all 
Its beauty, her grave lies intact with the 
equestnan statue of hei husband, which 
was once on the Maidan, facing her 
grave alongside the nver. Lord Canning 
left India and reached England on 26 
April, 1862 and died within weeks The 
hard trial of life in India for the Cannings 
was finally over 

I have till now not mentioned what is 
truly one of the most attractive aspects 
of this charming book: the numerous 
watercolours by Charlotte Canning that 
decorate it from the first page to the last 
along with pen and ink sketches and 
photographs The water colours show 
what a professional she was as an artist 
and her work won the unstinted admira¬ 
tion of even the great and carping critic. 
Kuskin. Charles Allen has based his 
book mainly on the Canning papers in 
Harwood which contain most of her 
letters, drawings, photographs and 
other matenals from the India Office 
Library. It is a superb job.G 

R.P. Qupitii 

Tfte author is a cortnoissevr cntic and cottector 

• A Glfrrpse of th& Burning Ptam leaves from the 
Indian journals ot Charlone Cannihg drawmgs and 
paintings selected by Charles AHen (published by 
Michael Joseph Ltd 1966 dlsthbuledpy 11^ 
Publishefs Distnbgtors aa-M Connaughl Ptaoe 
New Delhi 110001 prtoe£149S) 





lb his old school 
boys, hes the daredevil 
whod pick up a 
challenge anytime. 

lb his sports club, 
he's the whiz-kld whose 
game is worth a watch. 

lb his business 
associates, he's the 
strategist who knows 
when to move in for a 
kill. 

lb his parents, hes 
a chip of the old block, 
good humour and all. 

lb the woman in 
his life, he's the 
confidence that the 
good times will never 
end. 

He works and plays 
to win. 

Hes a champ. 

Champ condoms Ribbed 
in texture and iubrlcated 
Tor extra feel extra sensation 
Like never before 




Thehoielswar 


The country stands to gain from the spoils of the 
battles among the hotel giants, with foreign tourists 
and foreign exchange pouring in 
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O n her first visit to India, 
50-year-oId Mrs Joan Wil¬ 
liams was prepared for 
almost anything—but not 
the stunning reception she 
found awaiting her at the capital’s swank 
Indira Gandhi International Airport on 19 
December, 1986. No, she wasn’t sev¬ 
erely cross-examined by overzealous 
immigration officials or harassed by 
suspicious customs officers, the lot of 


quite a few visitors to this land. On the 
contrary, to her utter bewilderment, 
Mrs Williams found herself in the middle 
of the proverbial red carpet welcome, 
replete with cameramen, TV lights and 
the works, with department of tourism 
(DoT) bigwigs at hand to fete her. 

All the razzle-dazzle of instant star¬ 
dom was thrust upon Mrs Williams 
because she happened to be the mil¬ 
lionth visitor to India in 1986. Way back 


(Top) The Taj IntareonUnatital, Bombay; f otsntra) pomp and regal splendour; f bottom) Maurya Sheraton, Delhi: elegant Interlora 








during the days of the Fifth Plan, when 
Dr Karan Singh headed the DoT, it had 
been deciared that India would attract a 
million tourists by 1980. Humiliatinc^y. 
the tally notched up that year was barely 
eight lakhs. And the coveted seven- 
fi^re mark continued to elude India for 
a five more mortifying years. With Mrs 
Williams's arrival the long wait was over, 
and the 72-month time overrun was 
quickly forgotten. Up went a chorus of 
hallelujahs and hosannahs. 

Since then, the mood in the musty 
corridors of New Delhi's Panvahan Bha- 
van which houses the DoT is decidedly 
upbeat. With good reason, too. Both 
tourist arrivals and foreign exchange 
earnings have been upped by a dramatic 
29 per cent each in the past year (see 
graphs), and the trend in 1987 is bullish. 
Sidelined over the years as a secondary 
adjunct to ministries as diverse as civil 





A *ilvMtar" chef: nuMtereraftsnuMi 

aviation and parliamentary affairs, the 
DoT won its spurs as an independent 
ministry as recently as Iasi year. 

With characteristic zeal, DoT’s minis- 
ter-in-charge Mufti Mohammed Sayeed 
has since been pushing plans on practi¬ 
cally a war-footing to ensure that the 


comgroup’s operating profits have been 
so handsome (estimated at Rs 14.6 
crores on sales of Rs 46.8 crores) that 
ITC now wants to spin it off as a 
separate company altogether so as to 
gam extra borrowing leverage. Even the 
public sector ITDC swam ashore from 
the sea of red ink and has recorded a 
clear profit in its hotel division. 

'I'he trend continues. Business in the 
metros has nevc*r been so buoyant. 
Throughout February, for instance, 
hotels in tlie capital were chcK'k-a-block 
with visitors and no rtwm was available 
for love or money without prior reserva¬ 
tion—proving wrong the Cassandras of 
'82 who had predicted that the hotel 
expansion boom spawned at the time of 
the Nmth Asian (james would gt) bust 
before long. Countrywide, the hospital¬ 
ity sector is facing an acute accommoda¬ 
tion crunch. “Accommodation is indeed 
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ignominy of 1980 is not repeated in 
1990, when the target is set for 2.5 
million visitors. Sayeed is deadly earnest 
that this target should not turn out to be 
a bad joke. 

The mood is equally cheerful among 
the ranks of the nation’s hoteliers. One 
reason for celebration is the government 
itself. The light rap on the knuckles 
administered by the latest budget has 
hardly dampened spirits when the gov¬ 
ernment is bending over backwards to 
give encouragement to the hoteliering 
sector in every other way. 

A greater cause for cheer is the 
realisation that at last there is good 
money to be made in this business. In 
1985-86, the Taj group made an operat¬ 
ing profit (before depreciation ai^ in¬ 
terest) of a whopping Rs 14.7 crores on 
a turnover of Rs 78.5 crores, while the 
Oberois did even better at Rs 17.9 
crores ofi sales of Rs 51 crores. Wei- 


one of the fundamentals of the tourism 
I industry,” agrees Sayeed. “There is 
already a feeling of suffocation in this 
sector.” 

'Fhat the nation’s tourism-based dollar 
earning strategy for the future stands or 
falls with the destiny of the hotel sector 
IS apparent if one considers that a full 
one-third of visitors’ expenses is on 
accommodation. (Shopping comes I 
second at one-fourth while fo^ stands 
third at one-fifth.) The DoT estimates 
that at least 59,000 hotel rooms must i 
come up by 1990, as against 34,000 
now. But the minister differs. ”1'he 
shortfall is estimated at 25,000 rooms, 
but 1 think this is an understatement,” 
he says. 

Clearly, if it can be assumed that the 
inexorable laws of demand and supply 
will have their way, it is a safe bet that 
the hoteliering sector is in for growth 
with a big bang. And it is a scarcely 













Wooing the business traveller 


Wooing TH 

wHh hoteliers these days is 
r&'P* the only sort of health this links 

te the financial variety. The acronym 
^ ftNt "ite^ ihdivklual traveller/' in other 

<»De whose travel is not tied up with 
;aiiy Ujroup and who consequently does not 
diacoimted room rates. Thanks to 
discounts* the average rate realisation 
hotel room is actually way below 
qpprov^d tariffs. Naturally, what with the 
, intense pressure of competition, full tarift 
(laying FITS are being wooed and feted by the 
I ^^rival hotel groups as never before. 

I llie main chunk of visitors falling in this 
^ lril*important category are international busi- 
l^-fiess travellers who wave their Aniencan 
^ "Express gold cards at bills presented to them 
and sign away on expense accounts. *‘"l'he 
I business traveller is relatively insensitive to 
price* but he is indeed sensitive to added 
Values/' says Noni Chawla* an alurhnus of the 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta, 
who is director, marketing and development, 

‘ Of ITC's 2,427-room Welcomgroup chain of 
'22 hotels. 

To provide added value to discerning 
^;^tele, for example, Welcomgroup offers 
Visitors in Delhi the option of staying at the 
V Maurya Sheraton Towers, a more expensive 
annexe of the 5(K)-room deluxe hotel. At the 
Towers, special room amenities include add- 
^ ons like a wide-screen television set and a 
' itifd^rator, while the attached bathroom is 
provided with a Waiting machine, a hair 
drier, bathrobes and slippers. On the rooftop, 
the well-appointed Towers Club—a res¬ 
taurant. bar-cum-library, meeting rooms and 
health chib—serves as an exclusive retreat 
' for Tower wing residents. Explains Chawla: 
’‘'The busifwss looks for quality 

rather than price/* 

‘Asa concept, of course, "'hotel within a 

16 not exchstve. Hyatt Regency 
W DeW, tOQ, bBsiness trUvellers ei\joy an 
eiqiiirefa check-in service qnfl are given rooms 
hn A ‘"pinvjBte" floor—<4‘e|^te with a separate 




"The business 
traveller is relatively 
insensitive to price, 
but he is indeed 
sensitive to added 
values,” says Noni 
Chawla, director, 
marketing and 
development, of the 
ITC’s Welcomgroup 
chain 




lounge—to which they are perfoimdlly- 
escorted. Breakfast is cumpKmentary. aa ire 
toiletnes and personalised stationery. ; 

But the credit for breaking new grmmd Vv 
wav oi creating a unique upmarket foctlity 
tailored for businessmen undoubtedly goes to 
Ajit Kerkar, managing director of the Indian 
Hotels Co. Ltd, which runs the 6.643-nK>m 
'laj chain of Xi hotels, Kerkar is credited with 
having conceived of The Chambers as a 
“truly” exclusive club for captains of industry. 
Membership is strictly by invttatkm, and 
unaciximpanied non-members are discreetly 
turned awav, 'Fhe membership list* inciden¬ 
tally, IS tieated as classified information. 
“The Chambers is a private place and we 
would like to keep ii that wav 'fhe mystique 
is Its selling point,” says a Taj official. 

It IS hardiv likely that 1'he ChamherSvat 
Bombay and New Delhi— one at Calcutta is in 
the offing—are money-spinners in their own 
nght. Rather, the Taj group benefits fr«>nt the 
invaluable allied fallout of eaniing an uppity 
brand image in the perceptions of discerning 
top-hracket business clientele. Not to be left 
behind, 'laj’s arch nval hotel chain, the 
Oberois. has now come up with its own 
version of the businessman s retreat: ITie. 
Belvedere. 

According to official statistics, as much as 
25.2 per cent of visitors to India travel on 
business. Important for hoteliers, business 
sector custom—unlike tourist custom—-is not 
seasonal, 'rhus, for instance, on an annual 
.ivcrage, a whopping 80 per cent of the 
guests at Welcomgroup Maurya Sheraton, 
'New Delhi, are business travellers. This 
indicates how important it is for hotels to woo 
these high spenders and also explains why 
nval chains are pitted in an ongoing, bitter 
and all-out battle to win a possible extm sliver 
of the Fll' pie. Admits BW Obefoi* the 
.58-year-old, dapper, cigat^smoking supremo 
of the 6.15<J-r<M>m, 26-hotel, nine^country 
Oberoichain founded by Ins legendary father; 
“The real market t^ay lies in FIT traffic." 


surprising corollary, therefore, that out 
of siidit of the glamorous front offices 
and farming hostess’ smiles, backroom 
boys—^hardnosed planners, analysts and 
finance whizkids—are fiercely busy 
these days taking an even closer look at 
the figures and at concrete strategy 
options. 

The battle ol wits^has already begun in 
fiiU earnest Never before have the 
countiy's three hoteiienng Titans—^the 
Oberois* Taj and Welcpmgroup—-been 
lodted in tougher combat for the mar- 
laurel. And in this toughly 
^tlxviipet^ye service industry, dominated 
cclourfoL strcgig-tNrSed achievers 


such as Ajit Kerkar, Camellia Panjabi, 
Biki Oberoi, Yogesh Deveshwar, Ajit 
Haksar and Rajan Jetlev among others, 
the scenano is being liberally spiced and 
peppered with clashing egos of matching 
personalities. All at which no doubt 
makes the scene oi battle breathtakiugly 
exciting. 

T he first salvo in the unfolding hotels 
war was fired early last year when 
ITC’s Welcomgroup chain abruptly faced 
a cleavage in its ranks: Banjara Hotel m 
Hyderated cancelled its affiliation. Ironi¬ 
cally, it turned out that one of the 
masterminds behind this move was none 


other than Ajit Haksar, one of the 
founders of Welcomgroup m 1975 in his 
capacity as chairman of ITC Ltd (1969- 
83), Shortly, Haksar announced the 
launch of a new chain christened In- 
dotels—which jfjas only two hotels oper¬ 
ating presently (at Hyderabad and In¬ 
dore) but promises many more. 

Salt was rubbed into Welcomgroup s 
wound when the high profile hotel chain 
found Itself ignommiously left out of a top 
level committee, chaired by the ubi¬ 
quitous Mohammed Yunus,.set up by 
the DoT to chart out a perspective plan 
for the industry till 2001. Along with Taj 
and Oberoi ttpresentatives, the prt^ 
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vile^eri third private sector party 
accommodated on the committee was 
none other than Haksar—much to the 
surprise, dismay and chajjrin of Welcom- 
^?r(>iip managers. 

Ikit then. Welcomgroup’s youthful 
chairman Yogesh Deveshwar compen¬ 
sated for this disappointment soon 
enough by making his debut in the really 
big pro’s league. In September he found 
himself nominated on to the board of 
directors of Indian Airlines— a distinc¬ 
tion which no doubt marks his ‘arrival’ 
tairly early m his career as a corporate 
manager. Subsequently, Deveshwarhas 
lx‘en taken on a committee chaired by 
l)()1'’s minister sSayeed in person and 
mandated to devise tourism marketing 
policies. Welcomgroup officials derive 
wry satisfaction from the fact that Hak¬ 
sar was not in\’iled to join this commit¬ 
tee notwithstanding his reputation as a 
marketing guru. 

Welcomgroup managers never tire of 
proudly pointing out that their chain is 
actually larger than Oberois, although 
this is not apparent at first sight. The 
catch lies in the fact that at current count 
only 2,275 of the latter's rooms arc in 
India as against Welcomgroup’s 2,427. 
Not that Biki Oberoi is miffed. “Uur 
philosophy is to compete with the best 
hotels in the world,” he says, airily 
dismissing as inconsequential the threat 
of competition on home turf. To which 
Taj top-brass retort: “We founded one 
of the world’s top hotels round about the 
time when M.S. Oberoi was bom,” ITie 
reference, of course, is to Bombay’s Taj 
Mahal Hotel which made its debut in 
1903. 

1'he 'I'aj and the Oberoi are traditional 
rivals, but for their overseas expansion, 
they have chostm different markets. The 
Oberois have concentrated on Egy^ 
where thev are among the country's 


leading hotrlicrs and have chosen to 
manage propt-rties in Hall. Australia and 
Middle Kaslern destinations. 1'he Taj 
have gone for London and New York. 

The Oberois say their strategy is 
simple: "Kitfier we gel the right proper¬ 
ty or we don’t go at all." Their conten 
tion is that the Taj only manages down¬ 
market overseas properties. Not true, 
retort the Taj whose greatest recent 
success has been in taking over the 
down-market St Janies Court in London 
and turning it into a deluxe property. 

'I'he Taj has been less successful in 
New York with the Lexington Hotel but 
then, the Oberois too have failed with 
the one hotel they managed for a brief 
period in New York. In India, it is the Taj 
that has the stronger presence. And it 
boasts two hotels at several key metro¬ 
politan and tourist centres: Bombay (Taj 
Mahal and President). New Delhi (Taj 
Mahal and 'Laj Palace), Madras (Taj 
Coromandel and Connemara), Bangalore 
(Taj Residency and West End) and 
Jaipur (Rambagh Palace and Jai Mahal 
Palace). A major locational gap, viz. 
Calcutta, is being plugged this year. 

But the Oberois remain severely 
under-represented both in the hinterland 
(Agra, Jaipur, Goa, etc) and the south 
(Madras, Bangalore). I'he 286-room 
Rrishna Oberoi opening at Hyderabad 
this year marks the beginning of their 
newborn diversification drive. Biki 
Oberoi says that work on three new 
hotels at Bangalore, Agra and Goa will 
begin in 1987. In one respect, though, 
his chain is ahead of the others: every 
Oberoi hotel in India without exception 
is running at a profit, which is not the 
case with Taj and Welcomgroup, and 
certainly not with ITDC's Ashok chain. 

That, however, ^did not stand in the 
way of n'DC’s former managing director 
Rajan Jetleys rising popularity in gov¬ 


ernment circles. Four-and-a*lialf years 
ago, a lot of eyebrows were raised wften 
the then 32-year-old jetley chucked up 
his pukka job as marketing controller 
I'l'C Ltd and joined the dowp-in-tliitj- 
dumps India 'fourisni Development Cor¬ 
poration (ITDC), nsking his career in 
the process. And in his first full ypar in 
office (1983-84) itself, ITDC swam out 
of the red to make a nominal Rs 50 lakh 
profit on sales of Bs 50.9 crores. ‘ > 
His success, thougl), has pata- 
doxically turned out to be ITDC'^ losl. 
Rajan Jetley has moved on to ^ new, 
post, managing director of Air-India. 

B ut even as hotel companies are 
doing very well, thank you, while 
they sharpen their talons and ready 
themselves for the new era of competi¬ 
tion ahead, it would perhaps be wrong tO 
imagine that the future promises profits 
on a platter to this industry. If it was sq. 
argues an insider, entrepreneurs would 
have been flocking in droves to invest in 
the hotel sector like the proverbial 
moths drawn to the flame—but this is 
certainly not happening. 

Alter a lot of ballyhoo, DoT has acted 
upon a suggestion of the National De¬ 
velopment Council that tourism be 
accorded the status of an industry. 
'Lhanks to Mufti Mohammed Sayeed’§ 
exhortations to all the chief ministers— 
tourism being a state subject—so far 
nine states have actually declared tour¬ 
ism as a legitimate industry in its owp 
right. Hoteliers, though, crib that these 
momentous declarations sg lar remain 
only on paper and hardly any tangible dr 
material advantages have reached theni 
Some of their recriminations make 
sense. For instance, while it is true that 
hotel projects will now get some minor 
benefits (v/z. subsidised feasibility re¬ 
ports, subsidy on generating sets, incen¬ 
tives for training k)cal manpower, etc)/ 
since the sector is not specifically recog¬ 
nised as an industry under the Indian 
Income l ax Act, hotel companies will 
still lose depreciation benefits although 
infrastructure equipment like aircondi¬ 
tioning are required for use roupd the 
clock. 

Again, the engineering sector gets a 
subsidy for advertising its wares abroad 
while hotels do not—hepce their 
anaemic media presence overseas. 
Another grouse: electricity is charged 
for at domestic, and not commerqal. 
rates. Given that the 'laj group’s annual 
electricity bill is more thap Rs 6.5 
crores, the difference would a Sub¬ 
stantial incentive indeed. 

Finally, hoteliers are sote* that 0e 
government imposes an “unreasfunabkl^ 
and unrealistic” control over rodim 
tariffs. One of them expl^fts , 
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fplk>w$ the obsolete Hubbart formula 
lyhich is based on counting fixed costs 
and does not take into account mounting 
variable expenses. “Any fomiula for 
Iwitel tariffs linked to capital cost has no 
Rationale because it provides tor no 
differentiation in favour of those who 
inay have prudently conserved their 
capital,” argues Deveshwar. 

Worse still, as Biki Oberoi points out 
id great consternation, the goveni- 
tncnt’s creaky control mechanism being 
worked out in rupees is instrumental in 
fiteraliy “throwing away foreign ex- 
cliange”. Thus, while rupee room rates 
have been allowed an increase of the 
order of 50 per cent over the past five 
years, the severe weakening of the 
home currency vis-a-vis the dollar has 
simultaneously made the tariffs “ridicu¬ 
lously cheap” for overseas visitors. As 
$uch, a premium room at Bombay, 
Calcutta or New Delhi presently costs a 
trifling US $80-100 per night, about the 
same as it did five years ago in dollar 
terms. Oberoi rues that guests in India 
<ccK)lly enjoy facilities worth $150-200 in 
the intemational marketplace at just halt 
the price although they are able and 
willing to pay market prices—an unin- 
tehded largesse which flows directly 
fr6m loopholes in government policy. 
Like Deveshwar, he advcxates total 



RajanJctleydoniMrlTDCaiitf) 
chucked lip 

mariiellRg controller at rrc Ltd 
andjoinedthe 

domMn<the^iunipe ITDC. i 
And in hie ^ full year in office 
(1983*84) itseif ITDC swam out ! 
of the red to mako a fumtinel Rs 
SOiakhpn^M. 


decontrol. Bui the minister is unim¬ 
pressed—and not convinced that such 
deregulation would not benefit only re¬ 
latively few owners ol deluxe prop¬ 
erties. 

Notw'ithstanding these lumps and 
warts, hoteliers nevertheless remain an 
enthusiastic lot. 'fhe larger chains are 
forging ahead with ambitious growth 
plans, “(iod and government willing, 
though not necessarily in that order, we 
shall double our capacity in eight years, ” 




predictsr Deveshwar, who adds that on 
Welcomgroup‘s list of forthcoming prob¬ 
ables are new hotels at Vishakliapatnam, 
('alcutta, Pune, Ahmedabad, Indore and 
Bhopal. Biki Oberoi predicts that the 
turnover of his holding company* East 
India Hotels, will double in three years 
flat, 'fhe Oberoi, Bombay, will pitch in 
with a eontrihiition of Ks 85 crores on its 
own steam in a full financial year. The 
'I'aj group IS poised to be the first to 
i ross the magic Ks 1()0 crore mark in 
sales by 1988. well ahead of the 
Oberois. 

More important, new business opix)r- 
tunities in hotelienng are fast opening up 
in the secondarv cities. Il'DC plans to 
taj) this budding market in a big way and 
play a catalytic role by providing turnkey 
knowhow 'to private parties who wish to 
invest in hotel properties. 'Phis could 
well he the mainstay of the hotel scenar¬ 
io ol the 1990s. Explained Jetley: “We 
feel that the high gnjwth area lies in the 
non-deluxe. small to medium si/e, 3 to 4 
star, n(xi-metro sector. Tc** attract pri¬ 
vate sec tor capital, ITDC provides indi¬ 
vidual t*ntrcpreneurs wifli the entire 
spectrum of services related to the 
creation of a hotel enteqjrise. We have 
signed sevt?ral deals and right now 
properties are under constniction at 
(joa, Hyderabad, Pune. Kolhapur, Ran¬ 
chi, l\)ndkiierry, Bliopal, Jodhpur, 
(;iauhati and Pun. All these 'clean bed, 
wholesome meal’ hotels will be managed 
but not owned by I1'DC and will carry 
the Ashok name.” 

The government’s policy U-turn 
which has overnight transformed the 
hotel sector’s status from that of neg¬ 
lected stepchild to favoured son-m-law is 
not difficult to understand. Ick). For one, 
the nation is in a hurry to earn as much 
foreign exchange as it possibly can as 
quickly as it can. As Indian Hotels* 
chairman J.R.D. Tata pointed out in his 
report tc^ shareholders last August, Indi¬ 
a’s additional foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings—courtesy another million visitors 
after Mrs Joan William.s—could well be 
of the order of a neat $2.5 billion or Ks 
3,2fM) crores. 

'I'hen again, each additional hotel 
room IS expected to create 12 new 
jobs—and job creation is certainly 
another major national priority. Add to 
these the cumulative downstream im¬ 
provement of infrastructure, b(K>st of 
handicrafts sales, promotion of the arts 
and all the other extras. It seems the 
country simply can't do without a hotel 
boom. Which means that if the prospec¬ 
tive battle of the hoteliering Titans 
snowballs into a fullscale, nationwide 
hotels war, so much the better.B 

fi«|oy Oifiila In MM aiid 
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ADVERTISING 


BOOM TIME FDR TV 

But the print media has held its own against television 


A flick of the switch, a turn of the 
knob and the small screen comes 
to life. 'Fhere’s Lalitaji at the 
marketplace urging millions of samajbdar 
viewers across the country to buy Surf 
ahd get their money s worth. As viewers 
sit bathed in the glow from the idiot box, 
Dimple Kapadia shakes the water from 
her long tresses and, lets tube addicts 
into the secret of her crowning glory. 
The intrmatb voices of the commer- 
cidls—cajoling, advising, informing—in¬ 
spire confidence, while the images hold 
the watchers in a spell, jyioon Moon Sen 
runs along the beach and then freshens 
up wrth Cinthol; children clamour for 
Maggi noodles; the devil advocates the 
use of Onida TV. The small screen has 
hit the commercial jackpot. 

Has television then lured the advertis¬ 
ers and the greenbacks away from the 
prii)t media? Hindustan Lever, the con¬ 
sumer products corporate giant, which 
is the biggest spender on TV (Ks 318.05 
lakhs), finds TV, among all mediae 
the most cost-effective. The Lalitaji 
campaign on Doordarshan shot up the 
annual growth rate in sales of Lever s 
detergent from five per cent 
to 15 per cent. Explains Sid- 

dhartha Sen, vice-president. i- 

marketing (detergents). Hin¬ 
dustan Lever, as well as the 
chairman of the 'fV, radio ^ 

and films committee of the ^ 

Indian Society of Advertis- 
ers, **TV is taking a large 
part of the (advertising) 
budget because it is the V 

quickest way of communicat- 
ing information. fDven given 
the disadvantage of Ian- V 

guaf^, the 3()-second ad has V 

an immediacy which only | 

television can give.” ' 

However, Sen clarifies 
that they ”have not cut down 
on our advertising in the 
press. It continues to be 
important because one can 
be selective with regard to 
language target groups or 
any other groups. One can 
decide the profile carefully, 

Also, it can be made faster i 

than^ commercial for I'V. 

(Bhk^s of our budget is \ 
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Spenders 


198S-86 [Bm LaktuJ 


Hind. Lev 0 r 

318 

Food Specialities 

154 

Glaxo 

111 

Hind. Cocoa 

100 

NIrma Chem. 

97 

Qodral 

90 

HMT 

76 

Cotgata-Palmollve 

73 

Lakme 

69 

Ploma Ind. 

66 


miMT Chart by Httritan Matty 

spent on the press. Press and TV 
together account for 75 per cent of our 
advertising budget, (iut of which 35 per 
cent is earmarked for the print media; 
previously it (print media’s share) was 
(k) per cent.” 

'fhe belief that television has drawn 








advertising revenue away from the print 
media is not well-founded, if the Godrej 
people are to believed. With the advent 
of the small screen they have not cut 
down on print advertising, but have 
merel> stepped up their ad budget with 
TV taking up Rs 90.38 lakhs. Says A.H. 
(}odrej. managing director of Godrej 
Soaps, “Our percentage of expenditure 
for 'rv is more, that is, 50 per cent, 
compared to the negligible amount we 
used to spend some years ago. 'I'V is an 
excellent medium tor mass-selling con¬ 
sumer goods and food items, where 
sound and visuals are important. The 
awareness level is much higher through 
the I'V medium, as we witnessed in the I 
case of our new products, Marvel and | 
Crowning (ilory. When we launched the i 
‘new’ Cinthol, our share in the soap I 
market doubled from eight per cent to j 
15 per cent. On the other hand, consum¬ 
er durables fare better in the print 
media.” 

The Economic Times Research 
Huieau observed in 1986 that the 
“media composition of many advertisers 
may witness a drastic change in the 











C(mnK years in view of the fast growth 
of commercial advertising on 1V 1 he 
biHing of Clarion (an impoitant ad agcn 
cv) has imreased b\ 70 per cent in 
19H4 85 Ihc burcMu pointed out that 
though the pi ess had lost some re 
venue as a result of inroads made bv 
1V” It was expanding and spe iialising in 
certain areas financial communications 
in particular 

Contiar> to popular belief newspaper 
and magazine owners are not spending 
sleepless nights over IV giabbing too 
large a slice of the cake According to 
Nuts/ie// the bulletin ot the Indian S<k ic 
t\ of Advertisers Lxpendituic on IV 
advertising has been practically doubling 
every vcai since 1984 while press ha» 
shown a healthy growth of 25 ptr cent 
I he pnnt media s shait of total advcrtis 
mg spending has declined from 8J pei 
cent m 1981 to 77 per cent in 198() — 
not an alaiming decline 

I he mvth ot the pnnt media being 
overiun bv television was exploded bv a 
studv conducted bv the Operations Ke 
search (iioui (OK(i) in December 1985 
The survey showed that the total advtr 
tising expenditure foi press and IV 
during the month was Ks 07 million 
(more th*iri double the corresponding 
average monthiv figure tor 1981 Ks 1 i5 
million) Out of this the aveiage month 
Iv expc ndilure for IV is around Ks 85 
million Statistics thus itveal that IV 
lias in no wav emerged a uinawav 
winner in the race foi adveilising re 
venue 

Would Dooidaislian s lecent hike in 



ad rates piovide a fresh impetus to the new rates as IV advertising Still renuins 
print media^ Sam Kalsara of Mudra the most cost effe^etive In fact he said 
Communications believes that the higher recently, advertisers keep raising Iheir 
rates .ire i good thing’ heeause they product costs to mt‘et their spiralling ad 
will discourage overcrowding at prime budgets Kanjii Chib, managing director 
time and draw advertisers away from of Marketing Research and Advisory 
the national network to the regional Service (MKAS) also agrees With 
Atm/ras Howtve*r he* feeds that the (rhosc Says Chib. 'Despite the 75 per 
new rates might put the tube beyond the cent mciease in Doordarshan s rates, it 
reach of snull advertisers If this hap still remains the most cost effective for 
pens Dooidaishan s move could well eommunic aling messages relatiryg to 
spell mil eased profits for the punt mass consumer uroducts By the latest 
media count there are 9 5 million 1V sets in 

Hut Hhaskar (diose the director 180 towns of India Its (Dcx>rdarshan’s) 
general of Doordarshan thinks dif reach is to i4 luillion people 

(erenth AciordinK to him, the small ^ study by MKAS companng the 
adverlisir will no' be intimidated bv the effectiveness per thousand people 



View mg IV and the same number read* 
mg rnaga/mes/newspapers has come out 
with some mteiestmg results The 20- 
second spot on 1V ]>ei 1,()(K) people at 
super A time (9 (KJ pm) costs Ks 6 40 
and the .30 sec ond spot Rs 9 50 The 
corresponding figures for the Sunday 
morning spots are Hs 5 80 arid Rs 8 80. 
and during C/r/trania/a Rs 8 60 and Rs 
12 90 In the case ot the pnnt media, a 
B/W full page ad in Ihe Wustrated 
HeeA/v of India per l.CKH) people costs 
Rs ten while a full page uilour ad works 
out to Rs 20 For India Today, the 
tigures are Ks eight and Ks 14, respec¬ 
tively Chitralekha, a Gujarati weekly, 
^offers the best rales in the pnnt media— 
Ra five and Rs ten, respectively A 100 
column-cm ad per 1,000 readers cpsts 
the advertiser Rs 11 in the case of 77ie 
Timeb of India, Rs 15 in Indian JJxpress 
Rs nine for The Hindu and Ks 12 for 7V 
Statesman 

'Hie rates of TV and print media <ire 
4hus not widely different According to 
Chib, '1V advertising is more effective in 
the case of mass*prc>duced commodities 
like soft dnnks and soaps. But foi' 







ijpediilised procliuts, the print media print media has come intr) its own iri 

affords better piiblu iiv. especially if the Japan, Euroix.* and the USA. where it 

distribution area «oes beyond the towns enables advertisers to reach out to 

cijvt red bv tlu^ Doordarshan network, particular sei?ments to apprise them of 

Spokesmen o( the Indian Society of specialised products. Fortune, for inst- 

Adveitjsers ai^ree that the market for ance, has 80 different editions caterin^( 

two wheiders, li^ht commercial vehi- for ei^ht different cate^ones of people, 

cles, consumer durables, office equip- I'his trend is now ) 4 ettini 4 under way in 

meni, t‘lcctronic ^oods, computers and India. While consumer (ji brand adver- 

new (apital issues as well as travel ads lisinK, in llie near lulure, may be 

and [Hiblic notices still depend on dailies confined to Doordarshan. the print 

anti specialised publications such as media will eater lor pr(Miiotion of pro- 

i ^ireer ;md Competition Ttmes^ Tech- duets aimed at specific target i^roups. 

nocmt. Auto indin, etc. 

As Siddluirtha Sen points out. the Olga Tallia/0ofnAay 



LURING BACK THE 
BIG BOYS 

Siin^ the lar^e Indian companies, the fairs at Praitati Maidan 
have lost their i’ianioar 


M ohammud Vunus is a worried 
man- -despite the recent exten¬ 
sion he has i»ot as chairman of the Trade 
Fair Authoiity of India ( rFAI). Over the 
years Yunus has, with sin^’le-minded 
/.eal, transfornu^d the sprawlinji I^ra^ati 
Maidan in the heart ol the capital into an 
impressive showpiece. Simultaneously, 
the I'KAI chairman has firmly estab¬ 
lished the India International 'frade Fair 
(irrF). held annually at the ITaj^ati 
Maidan, as one of the finest in the world. 
Yet, in the twilight of his career, Yunus 


IS once a^'ain busy wooing back the lar^^e 
business houses who have deserted the 
HTFs for the last three years. 

The virtual exodus and now refusal of 
the captains of iiulustrv to participate in 
the iri'Fs IS IK) small cause for concern 
for 'I FAI, which only last year became a 
member of the presli^ious Paris-based 
Union des Foires Internationals (UFI). 

Yunus, ever since the fall m booking of 
exhibition space w’as noticed, has perso¬ 
nally writttMi t(^ the proprietors of lead¬ 
ing private sector companies of the need 





for their participation at the IITF’ Atii 
on 3 March, he called a high-levA 
meeting, the invitees to which include^ 
luminaries like K.K. Hirla, Dr Hhar^ 
Kam, Dhirubhai Ambani, B.D. Goenka* 
H.P. Nanda, S.i\ Godrej and L.Nl 
I'hapar. At the meeting, the only per¬ 
sons besides Yunus and commerde 
secretary Prem Kumar were Bharat 
kam and H.P. Nanda! 

Why this resistance from the larfte 
industrial houses? Says an obviously 
pt'rturbed Yunus: “An important aspect 
of tlie trade fair, which is to encourage 
business transactions between reputed 
Indian and foreign buyers, is defeated. 
We might as well close down the corri- 
plex.“ C ommenting critically on the 
.ittitude of the private sector, he adds, 
“'I’he fact IS that business magnates in 
India do not want the buyer to know who 
makes the best goorls. This is not so in 
the rest of the world." 

buttress his argument, the TFAI 
chairman informs that the participation 
of big houses like the 'fatas, Hirlas and, 
Modis has also shown a downward trend 
in trade fairs abroad. The 1988 Hannov¬ 
er 'Frade Fair in West (lermany saw 
record participation by Indian companies 
under TFAFs leadership. Thereafter, 
private sector companies have almost 
totally shied away from foreign trade 
fairs, to the extent that there was a 
virtual non-representation at the ^2 
trade fairs in which 'FFAI participated in 
1986-87 

In defence the leaders of industry 
argue that, one, India participates in too 
many trade fairs abroad, and, second, 
that the IFFFs are not satisfactorily 
(organised. Counters Yunus vehemently,' 
“Both these objections have no grounds.' 
There are around 9,000 fairs held eVerV 
year in America and around 4,01KF m 
Bntain. I'FAl participates in a fraction of 
them. Besides, ever since the industrial¬ 
ists have been making demands fgi;; 
better facilities, we have been giviriij 
them the required incentives." 

Is it the fear of competition that 
keeping thf> large companies away frott;! 
the Hi'Fs.'' Even the Prime Minister/ 
while inaugurating the IFFF’HS, pulled,up, 
the pri\'ate sector for giving the go-b>VUV 
one of the best trade fairs in the woflfi.- 
And a year later at the Pragati Matdanl: 
he couid not avoid commenting that th^ 
large Indian companies “were shy M i 
inteniational competition" in contrast ,to 
the small sector “which should be con¬ 
gratulated for their increasing participa^ 
tion". Significantly. Y.P. Srivastava, deJf 
puty .secretary of the Federation, ^ 
Indian Chambers of Commerce .and jtf- 
dustry (FICCI). who has been medfei^i^ 
beween the FFAJ and the 
magnates to diffuse the crisis, 
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admitted that since the ’‘cost of produc¬ 
tion for most manufactured items was 
M^her in India, the lar^^e companies did 
not want to expose their uncompetitive 
price structure to the foreign market". 

Of course, Srivastava piofers other 
reasons too for non-participation ol the 
large Indian companies. Most of these 
firms, he argues, either deal with im¬ 
port-substitution items or manufacture 
high-value goods such as heavy machin¬ 
ery or fertilisers which do not have an 
attractive display value— "the cost- 
benefit ratio does not work out favour¬ 
ably^’ 


While it remains to be seen whether 
Mohammud Yunus can wik) back the big 
houses to the Pragati Maidan for 
irrF'87, the rFAl has already assured 
relaxiition in import-export rules loi 
participants and is going ahead with its 
plans of providing better exhibition facili¬ 
ties and larger covered space. But it can 
draw solace from the fact that the IU Fs 
have been a big money-spinner even 
without the large private companies: 
from Ks 1,100 cmres in 1983, the 
revenue rose to Ks 2,200 croies in 
1480. 

Ritu SmHnJNew Delhi 


requests by the Indian Paint Associa¬ 
tion. the government has remained 
curiously indifferent to the fate of the 
paints industry. Forced to pay a duty of 
130 per cent on iiitile imports, the 
smaller units have been particularly 
hard-hit. 

Another raw material that lias become 
dearer is mineral turpentine oil (MTO). 
Produced by three public sector units— 
Bliaral Petroleum, Hindustan Petroleum 
and Indian Oil Corporation—MTO is 
considered the "workhoi se of the paint 
industry”. In eastern India, between 
April 198^1 and Dc'cember 1986, the 
price of MTO went up from Rs 4.13 per 
kg to Rs 5.48 per kg. The rationale for 
such an increase is hard to determine, 
considering that all other petroleum 
derivatives have showed no increase in 
prices. In fact, the sharp fall in the price 
of crude oil in the recent past should 
imply a corresponding decline in the 
price of Ml'D. It is feared that such 
artificial price rises might eventually 
lower the profit margin the* paint 
industry to the point of stagnation. 
According to Subberwal. the paint indus¬ 
try has “hardly any capacity of absorbing 
further cost increases” since intense 
competition prevents the paint ni;mufac- 
turing companies from passing on the 
higher costs to the consumer. 

Paints and related products have been 
identified as a "thrust area” by the 
commerce ministry, thus entitling the 
industry to special incentives for step¬ 
ping up exports. But Subberwal won¬ 
ders how exports could expand in a 
situation where the Indian price is Rs 
5.45 against the international price of Rs 
3.90 per kg. He was also concerned at 
the prospect of an increase in the excise 
duty on the mistaken notion that the 
paints industry had benefited from Mod- 
vat "It would be a terrible blow to the 
paints industry which is already tottering 
under the pressures of heavy raw mate¬ 
rial costs and duty levies,” warns Sub¬ 
berwal. 

1'hough the production of paints in the 
last four years has been on the nse, it 
has been far below the installed capacity 
of 1,65,966 tonnes. Letters of intent 
issued by the government for creating 
an additional capacity of 52,700 tonnes 
are unlikely to be converted into indust¬ 
rial licences in the near future, consider¬ 
ing tlie sharp increase in the prices of 
the basic inputs. Besides adding colour, 
paints are also used to prevent corro- 
sioa It now appears that not only does 
th^ paint industry face a grey future, but 
is itself in danger of being corroded— 
unless the government lends a helping 
haml.^ 
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LACKING LUSTRE 

Paint manufacturers face a grey future with the steep 
increase in input costs 

P aints are about to lose a lot of their 
colour for the average consumer if 
one goes by the bleak picture painted by 
the industry. In the words of Subhas 
Subbehval, president of the Indian Paint 
Association, "Considering the low in¬ 
come and the low purchasing power of 
the consumer, the steep increase in the 
cost of basic inputs will push paints 
beyond the reach of the common man.” 

The main culprit happens to be tita¬ 
nium dioxide (rutile), which is a major 
piginent used by the paint industry. 

Subberwal, who is also the managing 
director of Jenson and Nicholson, said 
that the price of rutile was raised five 
times in the last two years by the Kerala 
Minerals and Metals Ltd (KMML), a 
public sector undertaking. Ironically 
eifougb^ Iridia has the largest deposit of 
titanium-rich ilmenite sand, which is the 
raw material for the production of rutile. 

Spbberwal asserts that the 48 per cent 
price bike ‘(frdm Rs 29 per kg in 
September 1984 to Rs 43 per kg in 
F%brukry‘ 1987) was "totally uncalled 
forrand it Vvould be a severe blow to the 
paint, industry in general and to the 
smalFs^le units in particular”. Signifi¬ 
cantly, while the international price of 
rutile is ruling at $1,950 per ton, the 
KMMU pride is much higher at $3,346 
ppr tod. 

; KMML's actual production of rutile in 
i'9g^86‘amounted to a meagre 24,000 
tenons against a capacity of 65,000 
tonnes. As a result of the shortage of 
this: important pigment, Indian paint 
nuinti^tiiurers perforce have had to look 
countries for their supplies of 
nij^ .at^bea^ cost. Despite repeated 







Chart by Nilratan Maity ahd Sandip Bhattacharya 
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FOOD FOR 
THOUGHTFDR 
INVESTORS 

T he Stock market has be^^n to shake off its 
post-bud^t blues. ITie government has promised 
to re-examine the imphcations of the offending piovi 
liMon of minimum tax for ’zero-tax* companies and 
‘reconsider the sweeping scheme of tax deduction at 
source. It is widely expected that these provisions will 
be watered down to acceptable levels, if not withdiawn 
entirely. With this* the budget proposals foi 1087 88 
have l^guti to look quite encouraging tor the stoik 
markets. 

It IS anticipated that the industry segment whiih will 
continue to flourish after this budget is the consumer 
sector, Modvat has now been extended to numerous 
commodities without increasing duty on the final 
product except in tlie case of a few items Fcnid 
products are the major beneficiaries- -more than 100 
Items will now be covered bv Modvat and the late ot 
taxation on biscuits, skimmed milk powdei, buttei, 
jams* jellies and contectioneiv will be signifuanllv 
reduced. Consequently, the ET New Index tor lood 
products has already regained its high o( 4.15 and is set 
to continue its ascent 
Shares of companies like Hn 
tannia, K(H)d Spec lalities and 
Hindustan Cocoa should now 
be watched as they are likelv 
to appreciate. 

With the abolition of sur¬ 
tax. high-profii high-tax < on- 
sumer products companies 
should continue to be star 
pc»rfonners 'I hus, Colgate- 

p«5 RAvrH4iinHiiRi -Jncl Fontls will 

r b nAyunAUUnUnl continue to tlouiish and the 

quotations foi these scrips 
are hkelv to start moving In fact, aftei the budget, 
equities of Hindustan Lever, Kc*ckitt and Colman, 
Upton and Brooke Bond have already gone up bv 
several points. 

In contrast, shares of companies with high invesi- 
ntent and consequently low tax liability have been quite 
depressed after the budget on account of the minimum 
tax provision. Should the government detide to 
withdraw this provision, this segment would revive to 
pre-budget levels. 

With aluminium nding high after the recent price rise 
4 tm;| a hike m steel price being imminent, an all-round 
mipiravcment in the stock market cannot be ruled out 
Ketportedly* the Unit Trust of India has yet to invest a 
substantial part pf its India Fund and Mastetshare 
coOecttons in the stock market. 

Despite the tmtial panic, this budget may yet spring a 
aUfpnse and fuel a fresh spurt in equities. 

The wnter *$ a 'Cj^kuita-based marhet analy^ and commentaiof 


BLUE CHIP 


j| 


DIVIDENDS 


Advance Petrochemicals: 

J H9r on pro rata basis for year 
ended 31 July, 198b, 

Ahea: (19'?) for year ended 

n December, 1986 
Austin Engineering Co.: 179E 
on pro lata basis for yeai ended 
n Odobet, 1986 
HajiU Steel Industries: IM 
for year ended 30 September 
198b 

Curewcl (India) 15% (same) 
for year ended 30 June, 1986 
Dr Reddy’s Laboratoriese20'? 
k)i year ended 31 December, 
1986 


ISSUES 


.leehins l‘harmai*euticals: Si\ 

lakh c qiiitv shan s ol Ks l< n eac h 
It |).n on b \piil 

Moser Baer (India): Six lakh 
shall s ot ks t(*n c ach tor cash at 
|Mi in Xpril 

R<U*^*'than Pol\esters. 7 4S 

l.ikh L giiiU shat t s ol Ks U n t ac h 
toi (ash at pat on (> April 


Chemcaiis: Rs 4ir.^-lakh pro¬ 
ject to manufacture t^7 puUion 
double-lock hard gelatine cap¬ 
sules per annum at Bjiiwadi dis- 
tnet, Alwar, Rajasthian. 
Industrial Cableai Investing 
Rb 17 crores to manufacture 
jelly-filled telephone rabirp m 
Haryana in collaboration with 
HSIDC 


RESULTS 


Hindustan C'lba («elgy: 1 ur 

no\er Rs 1% lb * rores (|<s 
14 i 82 I roles) m 198b (iross 
profit Rs 12 bO crores (Ks 14 05 
doles) 

l..akshmi Machine Works: 

S rles Rs 81 28 ( rores (Ks 84 24 
Lrores) IP i9Hb Rie lax profit 
Rs8 Huores(RsH r^crore^) 
Standard Mills: lurnoverKs 
175 10 Liort s (Rs 1(M) 03 
crores) in 198b (iross prc>fu Ks 
9 18 Clou s (Rs 8 87 rnues) and 
nd profit Rs 15 0 (t lakhs (Rs 
118 09 lakhs) 



DEARNESS LEVEL GOLD { 7/7 fH^r i 0 ants .1 



Feb 14 Ona yaar Flit yaan 
1917 aarllar tartlar 
Nrte Based on whotessfe pnees 
of sefecM esstdttdfs 


SILVER {/n hk; ’ 


Fiw - 

Source Bombay Bulfm Associa^tdih 
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America’s a lovely place, it really is. 

Bob Dylan. Levi’s. Apple pie. Spielberg. 
Cowboys. Bowling alleys. And shrinks. 

Also TV commercials. Breakdancing. 
Peanut butter. McEnroe. And sneakers. 

Today, the postman slipped in a crisp, 
white envelope. 

The sender’s address read Cornell. 

You started opening the letter. 

Beads of sweat hinged your forehead. 
You’d got into Cornell the next semester. 
Tra-la-la. Attaboy. Hip, hip, hurray. 

Hello baseball. 

Hello Brooke Shields. 

Hello McDonald’s. I 


. r \ "/v> 








A iHn H> Mi> W—t IBulkllna iwwiBg ttw liiyom of tt<» OWrtOrtWW mn rn 


B tu rtW iw r '. 

A: 0inemitMelalt9/Mayur 
FPms. C/D: Dasani FHim/ 
Ohanu FUffls. H; Modam 
Movies. 

IkMUaor 

A:Chtab>aFilfflEx- 

changa, fi: Anand Assod- 

alBS,C:A^Hlins.G: 

SimFHnnH:Pv8kash 

f>i%m.E:U.A.Tlisda- 

fii's oNlca 


fnoiviiivaf, 

6/D:N.N.S^'soffiee: 
ianate wirllHdDrs. 
C;8«iwafU(nSi E:,Mma( 
Roy'FiiiAs . ^ 

SSsffSdidfibitB. 0: 

I' cniefBiit intsmitHnial, 
OaiwiaPfohifW 

IMItMr 

t;P;0.MeMi'« office. 3: 


Friend'siili)vlas,'&'.> ^ 
Kamffieti|GKKi»Pi»> .' 
taslianjg;AlitMi^ 


Ground - Sill floor 


l:SlifiGano$hFilmB.a; 
iracFilme.4;VBSMiwias, 
5; GonljnH|tal.Rlins,G: 
MGRHIaie.7:liB8Cem* 
Mis. 9: N. N. Sipiiy's 
acoounle olilco. tO: San* 
lay Films (18 mm Mms). 
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Says Baram K. Adarsti» editor of Trade Guide 
who has diversified into distnbution and produc¬ 
tion, and now runs his business from a stone's 
throw away: ‘There may be several offices 
elsewhere—and, in fact, there are only 80 per 
cent of the distnbutors here—but Naaz Building 
W the bazaar, the mandi And it is unique—m 
Othdt aties distributors', exhibitors' offices are 
located in specific areas, but not housed in one 
building as here " 

The directory of the Indian Motion Pictures 
Oistnbutors’Association (IMPDA) lists 138 
distnbutors operating out of Naaz Building But 
there could easily be more For the spacious 
offices have long been divided into smaller cabins 
which have been rented out and m many cabins 
sit four to five independent distnbutors Un¬ 
listed, each one operates from a single cramped 
table for which he has paid a handsome amount 
Office space is at a premium and it does 
command a pnce, easily at par with the best of 
the city's commercial areas Recentlv one office 
changed hands for Rs three-and-a-half iakhs, 
another was quoted at Rs 2000 per square foot 
^When the bidding was constructed in 1952, we 

S t It at a throwaway pnce—50 paise per square 
)t and three months' rent as down payment, ’ 
says old-timer Javant Acharva who closed shop a 
long tune ago 

It was by design and not accident that Naaz 
Budding ended up bemg the film market it is 
today When Habib Hussain tore down his West 
End Theatre to build Naaz and the adjacent 
commercial complex, he invited the big-wigs in 
the business to set up office here Fill then the 
^djoinmg Tnbhuvan Road had served the pur¬ 
pose Not only was the new site practical, it 
exuded glamour aplenty in the beginning it was 
known as the house of Kardar and V Shantaram 
ahd the two stalwarts of the time had their 
banners standing proud Sitting at this office on 
the second floor, Gulshar Rai recalls he was 
given a choice of location So were the others, 
and producers, distnbutors and exhibitors grab¬ 
bed the offer eagerly 

Hussain's dream matenalised The wheels of 
trade swung into motion and the glory dav s of 
the mai ket had begun “In those da\ s there 
were onlv two places of significance—F'amous 
Studios, Mahalakshmi, lot the producers and 
Nbaz Building for the distributors, “ savs Gulshan 
ftai, ^Business was very bnsk here It was so 
(rowded, we used to say, that even the insects 
m tbe dram were busy bargaining, whispenng 
ti0-55-50, the standard terms of busmess then ” 
In keeping wnth the tradition of film markets in 
othef' cities, Bombay's bazaar ib located at 
laihungton Road Javant Acharva offers one 
t xl^nation “In the early davs filmmaking was 
ot considered to be a respectable busmess and 
ipce the flesh trade is centred here, 1 suppose 
f irde of a feather flocked together Inctdentallv. 
tyo^iamous actresses, Naluii Jay want and 
ijySitiree Gadkar, hailed from Tnbhuvan Road 
Iti^^madcetplace 

ere 1^0 other reasons too Centrally lo- 
i wiW the radway st^ionclose bv, it t$ 



THI nuis REICASCD IN 19 M mOW iW 
tmm IN NAAZ BUILDING 
WITH AnNIOXlMAtE L0SSES/8A1NS 


Olitribulor 

Film 

Coverage Loss 
(Rs in lakhs) 

Gem 

Ahuia Films 

Jtui 



10 


•Mift 


10 



Patton hi 
Bsaai 


5 

— 


Swarthf 


5 



t^rKeOa 

AntHfn 


5 

— 

Anand 

Pictyres 

- 

15 

— 

BDanu Films 

AipKeSiith 

— 

10 



Adhikasr 


76 



GharSansar 



10 

Bohra Films 
{Shrr Ram 
Bohra) 

Aurat 


10 


Chhabra 

Films 

Exchange 

Suhagan 


75 

■ 

Friends 

Movies 

(Nadiawalas) 

Mudm 



IS 

IRK Films 

NaseebApna 

Apna 

covered 




Mera Dharam 


75 



Karamdaara 


5 



Mera Hag 


» 

5 

Janata Films 

Qati 


75 


Distributors 
(N N Sippy) 

Sdvmywah 

Gadt 


10 

- 


Khamosh 



1 


Budnasaab 

covered 

— 


Kamakshi 

Chilra 

Prakashan 

(Oada 

Kondke) 

Andhen Baat 
Mem 


— 

15 

Krishna Films 

Jhoothf 


75 


MBS 

Jadoo Hagan 


05 


Combine 

Samay Ki 
Ofiaara 

— 

5 

— 

Megacrop 

Ml Films 
Combine 

Jaanbaa/ 

_ _ 

20 

— 

Vfkram Betaal 

covered 


— 

Modern 
Movies 
(Gulshan Ran 

Karma 


_ 

2S 

Mohni 

Movies 

Jawaanf Kt 
Kibant 

-4- 


15 

Prusent film 
Distributors 
(Krishna 
Filrnsi 

Jeeva 


5 


H J Films 

f^aarHo 

Gaya 

IS 



Rupam 

Pictures 

Dharma 

AdhPtan 

covered 



Shn Ganesh 

Ankd$h 


■y4- 


Film 

Distributors 

Aouhbav 


— 

i 

Sippy Films 
^GP Sippy) 

Metwnij Cjthi 
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Numb^oiMmsrMNiMd t37 

Mirrtter oi the ofttMs m Hlai 

BuiltlinQ' 34 
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Th« corridors of th# Nsas building,(Insst) a visw of ths structurs ths bub of film trading activltiaa 


converaent both for despatching film prints and 
for out-of-town buyers, who come to Bombay to 
do their business and depart, all on the same 
day “There are more than 12-14 theatres 
located around here—this area is considered a 
barometer of sorts If a film clicks here, success 
1 $ guaranteed elsewhere And a successful film 
may be taken other theatres but will continue 
rurnimg here for weeks on end, ” says Shadab 
Ahmed, another distnbutor running his business 
from Naaz, naturally. 

The significance of the building can hardly be 
questioned. Transactions have b^n made easier 
since the exhibitors—^includmg the top three 
contractors, Pranlal Doshi, U A. Tliadanj and 
P. D. Mehta, who are virtual chainholders, 
controlling the buBt of the theatres in the 
■Circuit—are based here too. Unable to find an 
Vrattiere, several distributors^-^cluding the 
iHMlll^ones of the moment hke ttamesh 


It is the 
distributor 
who bears the 
brunt of a 
failure at the 
box-ojfice. It 
either makes 
him or breaks 
him, and it 
has broken 
many 


Sippy's BRA Enterprises, VIP Enterpnses* 
Shnngar Films and Rajshn Pictures—have had 
to settle for premises close by, but their 
representatives do make the rounds of Naaa 
regularly. 

^ Imost all the things required by the 

#%distnbutors and exhibitors are available 
in the building itself, ” says R P Anand, who 
bought over Naaz in 1962. Indeed, several 
anaUary busmens have mushroomed—poster 
pnntec^ anema chair manufacturers, projection 
equipment service centres. The trade maga¬ 
zines, FUm Infomation and the older Trade 
Guicfo, have their offices just across. Brokers of 
two kinds flounsh—those who intercede on 
behalf of the producers/distnbutors get a two 
per cent commission for their pains; the othei^ 
vanetjr, who boast of contacts with distrftNJtors» 
hang ai^Kl fike vultures watii^ for a prospCN: 

^ ^ TSiiibavwMw tfi^ 







Building, B. K Adarsh places ten per cent in the 
top bracket, 20 per cent in the irndille and the 
rest as mushrooming small-tuners. Gulshan Rai* 
G P Sippy.N'C Ahuja, N N Sippy, the 
Nadiadwalas—these are the big guns who have 
survived this nsky speculative business. Among 
the rest, few of the old-timers remam 

The biggest casualty was the late Shankar 
B C and his Deluxe Pictures He was the 
ultimate fUm moghul everyone around aspired to 
be His parties were the talk of the town, and he 
was a bigger showman than even Rsm Kapoor. 

On an average he released ten-12 films a year, 
all super hits His was the only office which 
boasted of umpteen silver and golden jubilees. 
The prime film hoarding sites in the city which all 
distributors wei e vying for would carry banners 
of SIX of his releases at one time. But his empire 
crumbled The office4iowever,^ontinue8 to 
function on a skeleton staff evefn after his death 
(caused by a heart attack which many attnbute 
to his failing business) But for all practical 
purposes the business has dosed down 

Among the others, m the long list of has- 
beens are Basant Films, K K Kapoor. Chitra- 
bani (which released Mughal-e-Asam). Vishwa 
Bharati^imal Roy Films. Competent Films (the 
owner Raj Chopra ran the agency for Maruti m 
Delhi, to which he returned after his first release 
A^f Ka MLA bombed at the box-office) and. of 
course, the one tune joke of the building. 
Commeraal Finance Corporation, which was 
nicknamed 'Continuous Flop Corporation' for 
obvious reasons 

The film industry has been suffenng for a long 
time and video, television, lack of goc^ produc¬ 
tions, the exorbitant price of films and the 
vagaries of the box-office have systematically 
taken their toll on the business at the bazaar. 
Despite remarkable success at the box-office, 
Nandlal Hasanand of Prakash Pictures (the 
company at one tune released most of Prakash 
Mehra's films) stopped buying films six years 
ago, and concentrated more on exhibition. *'No 
one understands why, but there is a slump m the 
market It is better tius way, as I see it the 
future is not bnght There is more money m 
exhibition," he says N.N Sippy too has not had 
any releases for quite some time. EvenGulshan 
Rai, after the success of Karma, has recently 
purchased some four-five films 

"It IS the distnbutor who bears the brunt of a 
fiiilure at the box-office. It either makes him or 
breaks him, and it has broken many. The film 
industry would have dosed down years ago if it 
hadn't been for the new blood commg in," says 
Ashok Hira, a resident-distnbutor. ^veral new 
entrants, lured by the gtamour and big stakes, sit 
on the top two floors, which are latter-day 
additions* But only a few like MBS Combine. 

IRK Pikns. Dada Kondke's Kamakshi Chitra 
Pr^kashsttv and the recently set up Shn Ganesh 
Films have struck it good. Tlie others are mostly 
content to stake thermoney on re-nins of old 
films, or settle lor subniistribution or concen¬ 
trate on tegknud or foreign films, or 16 mm 
movies Ifgve a 
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Millions of babies are born 
every year. And then, one of 
them grows up to be a Marilyn 
Monroe, an Ingrid Bergman, 
a Madhubala, a Meena Kumari. 
Faces that dreams are made of. 
Faces touched with a special 
magic. An unmistakable, yet 
inexplicable glow that sets them 
apart. The same kind of glow 
that sets apart walls painted with 
Special Effects from the walls 
painted with ordinary plastic 
emulsion Because Special 
Effects is not just a paint but a 
supreme acrylic wall finish that 
gives your walls that 
unmistakable sheen and glow 
no other plastic emulsion can. 

It’s sheer luxury. 

Give your walls a touch of 
Special Effects and a star 
is born. 



Special magic for your walls. 

A premium plastic emulsion paint 
from Jen^n & Nichoison. 
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T ilt' air c)l iiiHvilain optimism prevails 
at Nt‘o C(»ttec a short walk 

;uva>. Start(‘d by K. V. Upadhyaya in 
It lias iHromo thv tavounte haunt 
of all sorts of peopio, and has even been 
likened to Hyde Park. Kumoui s onjjtitv 
alt* h(*re. “You will lind them here 
betwet'ii oiu‘ and three pni, evei vday." 
savs \ 'tiadhvava. “ Those whtt don’t have , 
Work ( unie here t(i kill time. ” Javant 
Aeharva rt‘ealls that the “den” beeame 
tanious clunni^ the T ilni Sena m Uu* 
film iiiduslrv’s strike demandln^.; belter 
tenns lor the distrihiitors, wliieh was 
supportc‘d hv Bal That keray. 

At one tune hainous Studios, Maha 
lakshmi was to film producers what Naa/ 
Building is to film business. The at turn, 
lor producers, has lon^;’ shifted to tht* 
suburbs, and in a way the mvth of the 
iniporlance of beinj^ in the imndi broke. 

But no one has anv d(»ubt that the hub (»f 
tradiiw^ activity will continue to centre at 
Naaz. Raiinder Sin^di of Bimal Roy 
Pilnis and president of the Indian Film 


There are more than 
12-14 theatres located 
around here—this 
area is considered d 
barometer of sorts. If 
a film clicks here, 
success is guaranteed 
elsewhere 


Exporters’ Association, emphasisiiiK on 
the importance of the locality refers to 
his virtually shut-down business as a 
case in point, “Despite the fact that my 
last purchase was in 1974-75, 1 still f^et 
buyers for my old films. So it continues 
to be a profitable side-show, along with 
the film export busineJis. In spite of 
semi-retirement, I have a billing of Rs 
10,000 per month just on old releases. 1 
get the business because I am here. Had 
Tbeen elsewhere which buyer would 
have hunted me out?” 

'Today, a Dilip Kumar will turn up at 
Naaz only when he seeks a donation, but 
old-timers recall the excitement which 
went through the foundations when 
stars of yesteryears like Raj Kapoor, 
Sunil Dutt, Rajendra Kumar and Pran 
made an appearance. But that remains a 
distant memory. The glamour has long 
faded and the building, like an old 
actress, has begun to show the signs of 
age. 

ftaniMi IUMNir/0omfai|< 















SPOTLIGHT 


THE ART OF 
LEFT-BASHING 

ilAf hen blame-the-Centre 
wW l>ecomes their favourite 
the f>rof<ress of Bengal 
gets left behind,' read one of 
the senes of Congress(I) 
advertisements that have 
appeared in the last fort¬ 
night. wcKjing voters to vote 
for ‘Nutan Bangla’. And this 
t(K) was the central theme of 
Ki^iv (xandhi'H address at 
public meetings that he con¬ 
ducted during his three-day 
whirlwind tour of HengaK 
Clearly the digs at the Left 
Front’s dismal track record 
m Its decade-old reign went 
down very w^ell even in the 
bastions of the CPKM). Thus 
at a public meeting con¬ 
ducted in Telinipara (Chan- 
dannagore) in the heart of 
V, the jute mill belt 

L 'kk' where the 


Ra|lv QandhI: 
in M»rch of a 
'Nutan Bangla' 







Raj Babbar: dnmatit penona 

red flag has fluttered unchal¬ 
lenged since the Fifties, it 
was not only Han^larmau 
banera (biothers and sisters) 
but thousands of jute mill 
workers who cheered enthu¬ 
siastically as the FM mocked 
the Left Front for the under¬ 
development of the stale. 

And this after the 50,(K)()- 
strong crowd had waited for 
over three hours in the 
sweltering heat. As (iandhi 
accompanied by West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee presi* 
dent, ITiya Kanjan 
Uas Munshi|<'ind 
Darbara Singh 
prepared to board 
H|H|V his MF6 helicoptei; 

he asked those who 
would vote for the 
Congress( I) to raise 
their hands. All hands 
went UD, clearly indi¬ 
cating that the youthful 
W PM has successfully 
mastered the 
^ sophisticated 

^ V art of 

I ' Left-bashing. ■ | 
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JUBILEE DRAMA 

T he way filmstars are get¬ 
ting the limelight in the 
arena of politics, it is time to 
raise the slogan: “stage 
actors of India, unite!” Or so 
they seemed to teel, judging 
by the speeches given at the 
silver jubilee celebrations of 
the National School of 
Drama. Noted artiste, 

M.K. Kama said, “We need a 
lobby to pul forward our 
case, “ pointing out that 
theatre people were missing 
even from the Festivals of 
India. 

Among the alumni who had 
gathered for the celebra¬ 
tions, were Rohini Hattanga- 
di, Vibha Mishra and Raj 
Babbar. All of them indulged 
in much agonising and soul 
searching, trying to deter¬ 
mine why there was no con¬ 
necting link to bind them 
after they had left school. An 
organised union to give 
theatre actors an adequate 
forum, and ensure standard 
remuneration for their work, 
was the best suggestion to 
emerge at the meeting. ■ 


A PRINCE COMES 
VISITING 

R ecently, the Oberoi 
Grand in Calcutta wel¬ 
comed Prince Naruhito of 
Japan, grandson of 
Emperor Hirohito. The “lit¬ 
tle pnnce” was spending a 
day here on his way to Bhu¬ 
tan and New Delhi. Howev¬ 
er, his entourage was by no 
means little, including as it 
did, the Japanese vice- 
minister of foreign affairs, 
Keishi'leshima, the 
Japanese ambassador, his 
chamberlain, his own police 
superiatendeiit, 
his executive 
assistants and 
his personal 
phYstct^n. To top 
It all. his own 

'' j, ;jO-member press 
, contingent kept 

recording all 

& ■ the movements 

of the royal 


visitor in order to despatch 
them post-haste by special 
courier for telecasting in 
Japan,* 


OFF-THE-FIELD 

ACTION 

1 987 will be remembered 
as the year of the yatrai.' 
First there was the padayat* 
ra by eminent film actors. , 
Now, it is the Seva Yatr^ ^ 
’87—led by eminent cricke* 
ters Sunil Gavaskar, Ravi 




Shastrl: padayatra for charity 

Shastri, Srikkanth, Shivlal 
Yadav, Maninder Singh and 
Venkataraghavan. Followed 
by 2, OIK) school children, thi 
cricketers walked to raise 
funds for the Hindu Mission 
Hospital at 'I'ambaram (Tam 
Nadu) in early March. Not 
surprisingly, Ravi Shasiri 
won hands down in the 
larity contest among the Btil 
league. He was lustily j 
cheered when he alif^ted | 
from his car, and when the j 
I'amil Nadu Governor, S.l. 
Khurana. piesented Wmivd 
a shawl. Filmstars are mit 
the only people to get ravt 
reviews these days. ■ 


TOUCHEDBY 

VISION 

I magine being in a muset 
where you are actuaDy i 
vited to touch the exhibits 


lUMMT29M«r6to-<4A 


ttf-MMst^Apniiser 


The ramily of seven .. 


that keeps 
millions happy! 


• The Hindustan Times 

• Hindustan • Evening News 

• The Overseas Hindu^an Times 

• Nandan • Kadambini 
• Saptahik Hindustan 


THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 
GROUP OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Lcisun: & lifcstvie 


itoASBAXT 


A nijiKl Kliaii, that 

ht ;i\ \ (Iitcially) 

r.ith.ti) !''• feist eicquinn^^ the 
rrpijt;itif>n of a 
,n tof And lit’ lias no one to 
M.inir loi his (ict lining status 
hut hinisi ll: the aivh-villain 
whoso ( arct*t took oft to a 
flvinjji start witli his hrst film, 
Shohiv. stopped plavinj^ the 
haddie an<l had taken up 
lijLjhl-hearted, eoniic roles. 

At the ht'^nnnm^, all went 



father walked out of het 
house and into his second 
wife's home while little sister 
Vijayeta decided to elopt' 
will) the relatively unknown 
director, Sameer Malkan, 
defying Sulu (hdi ‘s orders. In 
fact, so Knef-stricken was 
Sulakshana that she even 
attempt(*d suicidi* on the day 
her younger sister j.^ot mai- 
ned. And now', she has lost 
all interest in her looks, her 
prolession and can be seon 
irom daw7i to dusk at the 
Hare Krishna temjile near 
her house. 


O ne more new wave film¬ 
maker who has de¬ 
serted the better cinema 
movement is Vinod Chopra, 
the younger brother of 
Ramanand Sagar. Vinod had 
proved his potentials in 
small'budget movies like 
^zaaye filaut and Khaniosb 
where he had worked with 

Poonam Dhlllon: in love 


Amjad Khan: acting the buffoon 

well and Amtacl tacklt‘d them 
with his usual panache until 
he started acc epting every 
role that was offered to him. 
Now he has cMuied up acting 
the buffoon. Arnjad’s ven 
tures into direction have not 
been very happy for him 
either. His proposed film 
which w'as to star best triend 
Bachchan. has not yet mater 
lalised. So ail that the Khan 
does these da vs, to be a 
part ol the film circuit, is 
to act in video films and. 
ol course, pul on more 
weight to his already , 
j considerable girth. 


Sulakshana's 


talents like Naseeruddin 
Sliah, Shabaua Azmi and 
Amol Paiekar. And now.,.Vi¬ 
nod Chdpra hai^ moved into 
the mainstream. He will be 
producing and directing an 
extravaganza with Anil 
Kapoor, Madhuri D^t, Anu- 
pam Kher, Nana Patekar and 
Deepti Naval. Even R.D. 
Burman has been called to 
produce his “noise” (as his 
music was once defined by 
Vinod Chopra himself). 

H indi films macho hero, 

I Iharmt-ndi a. is a w'or 
nod man these days. 'I'he 
n ason lor tlu- creases on the 
rougli’n’ tough actor's brow 
IS not his son's (loundering 
career nor is it Sunny Deol's 
<iffiiirv dt‘ c<;eur with the 
atttactiv(‘ Dimple Kapadia. 
Instead, the Jat, wdio is 
known nol to bother too 
much about his looks, is turn¬ 
ing over a narcissistic leaf. In 
tact. Dharam has w'orked 
himsell into a tiz/.y 
w'ondermg how 
his fan^ are 
going to 




Dharmendra; the age factor 44,,^; | 

take to their favourite h^ro ^ 
sporting a pair of spectacled;; 
Yes, age has finally caugW^ 
with the 54-year-old actor J 
who -tubbornly refuses to, /! 1 
give in. And he has made itii 
point to see that no ope—r 
man or w'oman—does see f 

him with his glasses on. Asks 
he worriedly, ‘‘What wilt tb^^ 
think of me if my fans see me 
wearing a rbashma^ All is 
not lost yet, or hasn’t Uhar^ . 
am ji heard of contact lenses? 

T he iDroducers of multi- >'" 
starrers have always hid 
to face a multitude of prob-; \ 
lerns. 'I'here are twice as r,, 
many ego clashes, argu¬ 
ments over the script, dia- '1. 
logues, camera angles, etc. 
etc. I'here are more profit|\ 
too—or so think the prodiit^; 
ers of such films with gliitif^ 
mg star-casts. But anybdoy- 
v/ho could muster up cpt^fa|(^ 
to sign two stalwarts, like' 1 
Dilip Kumar and Raaj Kunftjg, 
deserves to be lauded fOr 
valour. For, the last tini^ 
two temperamental derritv; 
gods of the silver screePv;; V 
were seen together Wail,w? 
Paigam and that was ' 

30 years ago. It will be {' ^ 
interesting to see whefli^. 
sparks fly once again , 

thearclighis are switaie^^. 
on these two. or tHefy^Jp^ 
been niellowed by the paj*' 
sage of time. , ^ 


Q uote of the week; J§v i 
being in love. It's a 1 
feeling but Tm .sorry rmw j 
in love now, 'fhe day liaBin 
loVe 1 will tell the .whole * 
world about it. ”—Poonairo j 
DhiUoru ■ ' Jv 






I Congress(I) as a sue- 
ur for ali your trou- 
< 0 , that’s not the latest, 
to earn the political 
^otes dunng the elec- 
fJut» it seems to be 
3-tumed-producer 
's slogan for a happy, 
sional life. When she 
ed her maiden produc- 
th KaadalParavnigal, 
)uld the artiste have 
en the problems that 
>uld have to encoun- 
>w, not only dotjs she 
ifferences of opinion 
?r script-writers, but 
ith her C(j-stars, direc- 
d other technicians It 
in uncommon sight to 
?epa walking out from 
’ tWe sets in a huff. And to get 
ftway from all her troubles 
has turned to cam- 
^j^gning for the CongressCI). 
ftowever, all her esc'apist 
iendencies will ccjme to 
naught when the elections 
* ,are over and done with and 
^ she Can no longer prolong 
I herretum to filmdom. 

I' 

S howbiz has made many 
people do strange things 
^ ai>cl now the latest victim of 
Hiis rat-race is Sangeetha. 

; The belle from down south is 
Oh the lookout for not just 
itew roles, but a brand new 
' identity as well. Sangeetha 
, ‘^Sfeviously believes that 
,tl?ere’s a lot in a name and 
-Wimts to shed her's before 
fl^ople start mistaking her 
for any of the other two 
Sangeethas already stalking 
the silver screen. And she is 
taking no chances: she is 
tj^ady to assume a new name 
me moment any producer 
P^(3piries along with an offer to 
in his film. So the next 
you visit your neigh- 
i^uthood theatre and find a 
; wn^-lookm face staring 
vdownat you, but can’t recall 
‘ %r name, don’t tax your 
: i^cy cells, It could be the 
Sotn-again Sangeetha in a 
fflCferent film, a diffefrent role 
jhd ^th a different name! 

;' 

S et}uql8 are the in-thing in 
HoDywood and have 
heen sd for quite some time 
vllM* the trend began with 


yaw^and w^s followed up by 
latter-day super hits, such as 
Rambo and the Supt^rman 
senes. And how can the 
Indian film industry remain 
ignorant to anv hint of a 
change in the Blmi scene 
abroad? So, now we have our 
very own Sridevi. who 
appeared in the sell- 
acclaimed “super hit” movie 
Na^na, d(ang her seductress 
act once again for its sequel, 
NaginalL AndSndevi, the 
versatile actress w^lio has 
acted in as many hits of the 
south as in Bombay's pot-boi¬ 
lers, could become' the first 
Indian star to perform in a 
sequel, a la such megastars 
of the West—Sylvester Stal¬ 
lone and Christopher Heeve. 
Another sore-point for arch¬ 
rival Jayaprada? 


N adia is turning out to be 
a bundle of suiprises. 

Not only is the actress a 
master in her trade, but she 
has also a hard and unrum- 
prorni.sing mind for business 
matters. The uncharitable 
would, however, call her 
greedy. Now that Nadia has 
managed to establish herself 
as t)m‘ of the top-ranking 
actresses m IIk' .soulhem 
film industry, she is deter- 
nuried lu^t to allow her pro¬ 
ducers to lake lier tor a nde. 
So, while the other filmstars 
are being manipulated by 
theii so-callt*cl well-meaning 
relatives, secretaries, 
friends, and jiroducers, it’s 
refreshing to see Nadia man¬ 
age her owTi affairs so coni- 
IKHently. And few can fault 
her logic, as she says, 

When the producers are 
earning more money because 
of me, why can’t I ask 
fora few thousands 
more?" Bra¬ 
vo, Nadia! 


R adhika tqkea the crown 
when it comes to con¬ 
sistency and strength of will. 
Her producers and directors 
were amaaed when the ac¬ 
tress turned up on the sets 
with a badly-sprained arlkJe. 
They suggested postponing 




Nadia: a head for figures 

the shooting dates but Radhi- 
ka simply would not hear of 
it. Braving all her pains the 
girl went on with her job with 
a smile on her lips. A round 
of applause for Radhika. 


T he stiff bcittle between 
Mohanlal and Mammutty 
for the number one slot in 
Malayalam cinema has now 
reached a feverish pilch. 

Both of them are signing up 
movies bv the dozen and 
finances tor films are fixed 
after distributors have gone 
through the call-sheets of 
these actors. Mammuttv 
who is blessed with a more 
handsome presence is losing 
out to the more versatile 
puff-cheeked Mohanlal, who 
has done some superb acting 
in recent movies like Amri- 
tam (iamaya. His lead role in 
Saj Movies’ Kadathanai 
Ambadi, now under produc¬ 
tion, is bound to place him on 
the number one pedestal. 
Remarked the veteran actor 
Thikurussi who also acts in 
the movie: “Molianlal is a 
great actor. "Hie way he 
learnt and enacted the vettu 
(sword fight) in Ambadtis 
enough indication of his pro¬ 
wess.*’ 






B univaadh Kiran "Veera- 
wair'J(m(*)d whocreattjs 
a nh between Vijavendra 
Vrishbhaan’’ (ihatge and hib 
wife Aiijana “lyalli" Mumtaz, 
seisms to have extended tier 
luisband-snalcbuif? game off- 
s( reen Uxi—at least if per¬ 
sistent ntmouis are to be 
believed. Apparently, 
Biinivaads director, Kamesh 
Sippy, hasi gone ga-ga over 
the svelte glamour girl Kiran 
and IS even contemplating a 
serious relationship. And to 
add to the sensation, 
Ramesh’s wife (ieeta Sippy 
has reportedly walked out on 
her husband. Phanks to sexy 
Kiran, the bumyaad of their 
marriage has been shaken. 
Although Kiran denies the 
whole ^^affair” as a “crazy 
conccK'tion by vested in¬ 
terests”, there is more to it 
than meets the eye. 


E ven before her first film 
could be released, video 
star Neeta i^un (of Kalank 
Ka 7i/faianie) has started 
antagonising her senior tinsel 
town colleagues. On the sets 
of Mera Naseeb, she threw a 
tantrum when it was decided 
that a duet sung by playback 
singer Asha Hhosle would be 
used on her senior co-star 
Anooradha Patel (ot Chaptc 



. 

\ fe Vj 


■5 


Sayed Jaffray unconventional 



Purl, throwing tantrunts 


Kiran Joneja. 
playing a 
husband-snatching 
game 



Cbapte fame). Nee|a did not 
thipk the song could be given 
to the senior actress, Finadjy, 
the protjucer persuaded exr 
'I'V star Anooradha to make a 
compromise which she did, 
albeit reluctantly. Actresses^ 
like Anooradha can hardly^ 
expected to vield to such ^ • 
“pressures” every time. No 
one knows what she has m 
her mind At this rate the 
sensuous Neeta Pun may 
soon find that the heroines 
want to keep her awav. If 
that happens, Neeta will 
have to return to her video ‘ 
films. 

Y et another film, Asarn- 
bhav, which was lying ‘ 
‘unsold' found a good Samar¬ 
itan in the garb of Doordar- 
shall when the bosses of 
Mandi House decided to pre¬ 
mier It on “lunch TV” (not 
“breakfast” please). 'I'he 
telecast ot this Hindi feature 
film was at 1 pm as a result of 
which It inav have lost a large 
chunk ot viewers who prefer 
to have a Sunday siesta. But 
' It was a remarkable effort 
' made bv director Jagdish 
Hannerji with his senile dying 
‘hero’ Sayeed Jaffrey, the 
talented actor I'his wf^s one ^ 
of those rare I Iindi films 
which did not h«we the con¬ 
ventional young romantic 
swinging hero, in the lead 
role Who knows, some day 
It niav bv said that films like 
Asamb/jjr brought about In- 
1 diaii cinema’s “great revolu¬ 
tion of the Eighties” 

i t IS heartening to note that 
actress Manju Asrani, the 
director of telesenal Kas/i- 
makaslh has copiessed that^ 
she was compelled 'to 
“switch over to direction be* 
cause I was rejected as an 
actress”, 'falking about 
hablnmkash, which has a 
massive fertiale viewership, 
Manju explains that “the * ^ i 
femak‘ charecters are not all^ 
militant, 'fhev are noniial 
human beings seeking a solp-* 
tion /rom their mental tur-^, ; 
mod and agony”. Besides 
Kashmakaisb Manju even 
a fantasy serial iri the pipe- ^ 
line, 

P. Chaitanya 

i-i ■ . - ^ 








ARIES ( 21 MarcA^O A|iril) 

The stars are not favourable 
for you now. The domestic 
• front will not remain peaceful. 
Businessmen are advised to 
avoid taking risks. You may have to gear up 
atl your resources to avoid financial string¬ 
ency. If you have plans to change your 
job. better consult your elders. 

Oaad dates: 29. 30 and 2 
Luaky numbers: 6,8 and 9 
favourable direction: East 


BEGINNING 29 MARCH BY AMRITLAL 


LEO (21 Jul^O August) This 
IS a good phase for creative 
artists. You v^ill get the rec¬ 
ognition you were craving 
for. Businessmen should be 
on their toes to avoid financial losses. Be 
tactful while dealing with people. The time 
IS not favourable for employees but job¬ 
seekers might find a lOb 
Good dates: 2.3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


SAQIHARIUS (21 November— 

20 Dacambar) The time is not 
favourable for romance. Be 
careful while dealing with the 
opposite sex. Employees 
might be promoted Businessmen must go 
through the contracts carefully before sign¬ 
ing them You will face some opposition on 
ail fronts but succeed in the end. 

Good dates: 31, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers; 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: South west 





TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

The time is just right tor 
solving legal problems and 
for speculative ventures. 
Businessmen will progress 
steadily. Professionals will do well too. 
Some of you will gam wealth and property 
from unexpected sources The stars are 
favourable for marriage negotiations. You 
might have to undertake an unexpected 
Journey Take care of your health. 

Good dates: 30, i and 3 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 




VIRGO: (21 August—20 
September) This is not a good 
week for romance, a little tiff 
m»ght become a cause tor 
estrangement. You might 
have to go out on a tour towards the end of 
the week. Rely on your own acumen and 
intuitions to solve your financial problems 
Do not change a job suddenly, The de¬ 
teriorating health of someone in the family 
might cause you some anxiety. 

Good dates: 29, 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 



CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) A good week for 
business Most of your plans 
will materialise. This is the 
ideal lime to sign new con¬ 
tracts. However, a lawsuit might cause you 
some anxiety. There are opportunities ga¬ 
lore for professionals who will be able to 
achieve a lol with a little bit of effort. 
Students must concentrate on their stu¬ 
dies. Love and marriage are indicated. 
Good dates: 29, 30 and 31 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 9 
Favourable direction; North 


GEMINI (21 May-20 June) 

W Those who are unemployed 
B \ might find a job. Profession- 
^ opportuni- 

ties Your financial prospects 
are not too bad but businessmen might 
have a few problems this week. You will 
have to shoulder more responsibilities at 
borne Lovers should try and avoid un¬ 
necessary arguments It will be a rewarding 
week for authors 
Good Dates: 2, 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
Dctober) You will progress 
slowly but steadily With a bit 
ok hard work you can over¬ 
come your difficulties. This is 
the time to solve property disputes. There 
might be a few important changes m your 
life. Social engagements will keep you 
busy throughout the week. But do not mix 
business with pleasure. Take care of your 
health. 

Good dates: 30, 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-east 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A lot of good for¬ 
tune lies in store for you For 
employees, a promotion or a 
transfer to a oetter place is in 
the offing, Businessmen should devote all 
their time and energy if they want their 
plans to materialise. Do not hesitate to lake 
risks as the stars are in your favour. If you 
have children they might give you a few 
problems. Take care of your health. 

Good dates: 30. > 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 7 
Favourable dkoction: North-east 




CANCER (21 June—20 July) A 

lucky week for you. You 
HqXW might change your job or 
residence. Businessmen are 
advised to make use of all the 
opportunities that come their way An 
elderly relative might turn against you and 
try to ruine your plans Better not antago- 
hfse those who are m superior positions. 
Love and romance are indicated A letter 
might bring glad tidings. 

Go^ datea: 31. 1 and 2 
lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
FuviHirabla direction: South-east 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A fairly rewarding 
week lies ahead of you If 
you are employed in the 
private sector you might be 
asked to go on a long tour. Businessmen 
are advised to avoid misunderstandings 
with their partners and also avoid being 
extravagant. Be tactful with your friends 
and relatives Love and romance are well 
signified. 

Good dates: 30. 31 and 3 

Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 



PISCES (21 Fobruery-20 
Mersli) Many: of you will not 
pay enough attention to your 
work. Exert your will and 
change your attitude if you 
want to avoid problems. Employees are 
advised to keep their superiors in good 
humour. This is not ,a gpopi week for 
romance and try not to sporid too rhuch 
lime with your lover. A letter might bring 
some good news. Avoid spipy food. 
Good dates: 29. 3 and 4 
lucky numbers: 4. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


Star Partners: Arles—Taurus 


The Taurean girl is a strong person. But she will meet her match irrthe Arian man. She has to learn not to pressure him over much 
Wile the lady will want to stick to her familiar surroundings, the man will want to move around a lot. She will want to carry out her 
plans to the finish while he will keep changing his ideas. This is how the two will clash. However* they will also have some degree of 

understanding and might even love each other passionately. 


a^Va»M«Rih--4Aprlit9l7 
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* CHANDIGARH: 

Bridegrooms, for a change, 
were auctioned and sold at 
throwaway prices at the gov¬ 
ernment college here. Near- 
I ly ll, (KK) girls attended the 
I "miction’, organised by the 
I Nonsense Club of Chandi- 
( garh. Bridegrooms ranging 
i from civil servants to clerks 
! carried original and discount 
[ price tags. Kerosene stoves 


wtTe offered as free gifts. 

Mr Jaspal Hhatti, president 
of the club, said the club had 
offered bridegrooms at their 
“fair price shop" because of 
the harassment faced by pa¬ 
rents of girls on account of 
heavy dowry demands. “Our 
prices are controlled and our 
products guaranteed,” read a 
poster outside the stall as 
girls performed the bhangr^ 
and a band played marriage 
tunes - The Telegraph 
(Rupa Batra, Calcutta) 


ALLAHABAD: A jailor at the 
Naini Central Jail got locked 
along with pnsoners at night 
and was saved only when he 
screamed himself hoarse 
along with the inmates. It 
was leanit that Mr Lallanji in 
charge of Circle No, 5 at 
Naini Centraljail, went to 
make his last round at night 
around 8 pm on a Sunday. 

The inmates, mostly stu¬ 
dents of Allahabad Universi¬ 
ty, who were about to have 
their dinner asked him to join 
them. When the dinner was 
over, Mr Lallanji decided to 
call It a day, but to his 
astonishment he found the 
gates of the prison locked, 
and his assistants missing. 
When all his screaming and 
shouting was in vain, he 
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came back to the inmates and 
asked them to come to his 
rescue. The prisoners joined 
in his caDs for help, creating a 
panic in the jail. Finally this 
brought the deputy superin¬ 
tendent and his men rushing 
in. The jailor was then res¬ 
cued and an enquiry 
ordered — Northern India 
Tatrika (Aditya Dubey, 
Kanpur) 

■ 

NEW DELHI: Allegiance to 
the ideals ol Netaji Subash 
Chandra Bose may be a vir¬ 
tue by our national stan¬ 
dards, but in Haryana it is 
sometimes an offence. An 
educationist has lost his job 
after he pronounced his con¬ 
viction to this effect. The 
Haryana government has 
terminated the services of 
Fateh Singh Dal, one of the 
librarians in Chhfitu Ram Col¬ 
lege of Education, Rohtak, 
for his observation at a public 
meeting that he believes in 
the policies ot Netaji for 
achieving the legitimate 
rights of the people in a 
peaceful manner_.77je Free 
Press JouniaHJ.U. 'I'alukdar, 
Ujjain) 


PUNE: A fanner has stalled 
the construction of an 
approach road to an impor¬ 
tant bridge in the Konhan for 
the last five years because he 
was not invited to the “Bhu- 
mipoojan” of the project 10 ' 
years ago, sa} s Mahaiash- 



tra’s former CM Sharad 
Pawar. 'Fhe bridge which has 
cost the state exchequer 
over Rs 70 lakhs, has already 
been constructed, with the 
approach road on one side 
ready. But the farmer, bring¬ 
ing a stay in the court over 
the acquisition of a land, 


HAPPENINGS 


APPOINTED: Raian Jetley, as managing director of 
Alr-lndia ' >*'' 

APPOINTED: R S Jolly, as managing director of India 
Tourism D'fevelopment Corporatiori 
REELECTED: Helmut Kohl, as Ctiancellbr of West Ger¬ 
many 

RETIRED: Captain D. Bose, managing director of Air- 
fndia 

DISIRISSED: Thalapathy Shanrhugham,vice-president of 
Tamil Nadu PCC(I) 

AGREED; The USA,the Soviet Union,, the 12-nation 
European Community and Japan,fointly conduct re¬ 
search towards construction of the world’s first nuciear- 
fusion reactor 

AWARDED; Stanley Jaki. Hunganan-born Benedecline 
monk and professor of physics* (he.Templeton Religious 
Prize, for his work on the relation* between science and - 
faith 

REJECTED: India and other countries, once members of a 
United Nations War Crimes Commission, an Israeli request 
to make public the fifes on N,aii war criminals. The 
commission has 17 members includirig the United States 
DIED: Mool Chand Oaga, Congre^fij tJP from Rajasthan^ 
and chairman. Animal Welfare Board 
OICD: inder Raj Ahand! award-winning scriptwriter 
DIEO: Jarkhande Rai, veteran^^fipf leader 

Satyendra Kum$r Vedala^k^r. freedom fighter and 
Aryc Samai leader 

DNW Gerald Moore, pianist and a teadidg accompanist • ^ 
/OlfiJ: Louis de Bro^ie, physicist ,and Nobel laureate 


Hlustratiom OetMShts Deb Prae 30 lor the entry yiven hr»\ 




barely half a furlong in length 
and belonging to him, has 
prevented the construction 
of the rest of the approach 
road — The Daily (D.N. Ka- 
jan, Kalwa) 


CHUNAR: An uneconomic 
arrangement is said to have 
been made in a factory higher 
secondary school here by 
appointing two principals for 
its administration. One of 
them is miming the school 
while the other is staying in 
Allahabad in the factory bun¬ 
galow only to persuade the 
authorities to grant recogni¬ 
tion to the on-going in¬ 
termediate classes which has 
been denied by the UP board 
for several years— Northern 
India Patrika (Rajneesh Bat¬ 
ra, Allahabad) 


MEERUT; A youth who 
teased two girls here could 
hardly imagine the consequ¬ 
ences. Rakesh, who made 
some obscene comments to 
the girls who were on their 
way to college received a 
thundering slap from one of 
them while the other caught 
hold of him and refused to let 



him escape. The things did 
not stop here. After forcing 
him to give his address, the 
girls went to his house with 
him and made him apologise 
to his father. The incensed 
father also beat up his errant 
son and made him address 
the girls as his sisters, llie 
boy pledged that he would not 
tease a girl again— North¬ 
ern India Patrika (Pankaj ' , 
Agarwal, Allahabad) 

SUNDAY M«reb--4 Apr# 
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The annotations of chess commentators 
cannot always be trusted. After losing game 
17 of his match against Karpov, Gary 
Kasparov was universally criticised for having 
■played a losing variation of the Grunfeld 
defence A month or so later Dutch 
grandmaster Jan Timman played the same 
variation against Karpov and made an easy 
draw. The mistake had been Black's 18th 


move, not the variation itself 

White* A Karpov Black J Timman Grunfeld 


defence. Tilburg 1986. 

1 N-KB3 N~KB3 
3 H-B3 P--Q4 
5 0-N3 PxP 
7 P-4(4 B^5 
9 R-Ql N-QB3 
11 Q-B5 (H?3 
13 PxQ N-Bl 
15 BxB BxP 
17 


2 P-QB4P KN3 
4 P~QA B~N2 
6 OxP 0-0 
8 B™K3 m Q2 
10 B-K2 N-N3 
12 P-K5 0*0 
14 P-KR3 BxN 
16 BxN PxB 


Karpov’s idea - after an exchange of bishops 
White can penetrate to Q7 and capture the 



DBP 

17 . 18 0-0 


_ D>AGRAf>^ _ 

18 . P-K4! 

Not an unnatural move. Kasparov played 18 
P-0R4 and after 19 KR^ K1 P-R5 20 R-K4 
3- R3 2i B- Kb was in deep trouble 

19 B-K3 

After 19 N~Kr Black has the important 
resource 19 K2« 20 NxB PxN followed 




byN^04- 

19 ... BxB 20 PxB f<M(2 

21 R-07 N-B4 22 HxQBP 

The alternative 22 K-82 is met by 22.. QR" 
01 23 KR-Ql RxR 24 RxR R~QB1 25 N--K4 
K-^Bl! when 26 N~N5 fails to 26.. K--KJ! 27 
RxKBP P-KR3. This is prol}ably what Timman 
saw and the commentators missed. 

22 . KR-Bl 23 R-<?7 R»01 


24 KR-01 RxR 
26 R-B7 R- Nl 
28 N-K4 R-<)5 
30 RxBP R~Q7 


25 RxR NxP 
27 P^)N3R-01 
29 N Se* K ~N2 



Now that Black has activated his pieces he is 


in no danger 

31 P-KN4N-B7 32 K»^l N 05 
33 R-R6 N-B6 


Draw agreed Black has a well known 
perpetual check net with N- R7- B6 


MICHAEL STEAN 

By vrangtHTwm with Thw Otumvwr 


BRIDGE 


I suppose it's always the way that when one 
reads the account of a long final one 
wonders at times how either team got past 
the first round Study this deal from the final 
of tf)e Spingold Tropfiy, contested by 129 of 
the best Amencan ana Canadian teams 

Dealer West Love all 

♦ b 
4P10 

♦ KJ7b4 
4A109/4? 

♦ A/ ♦KQea 

¥K632 c ^AQj4 

♦ A062 '''' c ^ ♦108^ 

4kK86 S 

♦ J10984? 

9P9875 

♦ 9 
i^b3 



This was the bidding at the first table. 


South 

West 

North 

East 

lair 

Cohen 

Andersen 

Glubok 


INT 

>NT 

No 

3ifk 

No 

No 

dble 

No 

No 

No 



The 2N7 overcall, indicating a minor twn 
suiter, looks very silly against a strong 
fiotrump West led a trump, and the defer.i.e 
was excellently played, lor a penalty of 900, a 
super result because even Four Hearts bv 


Last West migtit fail But 900 
enough At the other table 

was not 

South 

West 

North 

Fast 

Schermer 

Goldman 

Chambers 

Soloway 

. 

14 

24 

dhle 

No 

W 

No 

44 

44 

No 

dble 

No 

No 


You can see what went through Soutfi’s 
mind' when hearts were bid and supported it 
was certain that his p^artner would be sfiorl 
so fie might well have spade support At 
pairs, against vulnerable opponents, this sort 
of bid might, just, lead to a small gam At 
IMPS it was ridiculous, it cost 1100 

TERENCE REESE 

dy arranodment wWi Tfm OtMmvmr 


QUIZ 


QUESTIONS 


(This week's quiz will be on science- 

fiction films) 

1. “The other day, Stanley Kubrick cal¬ 
led me up and asked me to sue 
Steven Spielberg for borrowing ideas 
for his Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind from my script." Who is talking 
and about what? 

2. The two most successful films ever 
made are science-fictional. Name 
them. 

3. Which character, the hero of several 
science-fiction films, was “created” as 
a comic-strip hero on the orders of 
Randolph Hearst to Increase his pap¬ 
er’s circulation? 

4. In 1967, Jane Fonda played the toad 
in Barbarelta, as science-fiction film 


wtiich was described as “splashingly 
decadent." Name the director 

5. About which film did the author Arthur 
C. Clarke say "If any space-travel 
film IS going to be better than this one, 
it will have to be made on location"? 

6. The central character of which film is 
HAL-9000, a computer'? 

7. The film Farenheit 451, directed by 
Francois Truffaut, is based on Ray 
Bradbury’s book of the same name. 
What IS so significant about the film s 
name? 

8. In the film 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea, who acts as Captain Nemo, the 
commander of the atomic-powered 
submarine Nautilus? 

9. THX-1138 was the first science- 
fiction film of one of Hollywood’s 
most successful directors. Name 
him. 


10 Star Trek, starring the Indian actress- 
model Persis Khambatta was a big 
hit. What was its sequel called'? 

JO LjjeJM Ol 
sje/vi wjs pepajip 
Aijuenbesqns oljm *seon-| efijoao 6 
UOSBl/^ saLUBp '8 
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ACROSS: 

1 Inactive treatment regarding good man with antidote (4 4) 
5 Regal abode for theatrical group with the French (6) 
to Discovered at one on tablet — it s laid with ceremony’ (10 5) 
11 Stiff with rice perhaps'^ Not necessarily (7) 


12 Bouquet for jolly feature, It seems (7) 

13 These wicked chaps are not out in Spanish homes (8) 

15 Kind of chair that deans might arrange for (5) 

18 Colour contained by church in natural mineral (5) 

20 Path once re-built for tomb (8) 

23 Case for the ambassadors suite perhaps (7) 

25 Direction for demeanour'^ (7) 

26 Prove that Mister cut an act 1 put together (15) 

27 Cosy retreat with method returns having displayed tiredness 

( 6 ) 

28 Noble incarcerdted in iron ship i$ brave (8) 

DOWN: 

1 Say no to garbage'^ (6) 

2 Squelchy sound around tho east am revealing being easily 
disgusted (9) 

3 Will (addition put rising detective dept in a twist'? (7) 

4 Beam about abstainer being so unkempt (5) 

6 Helps Idiot one on thoroughfares (7) 

7 Get a strap though briefly on New Guinea (5) 

8 Twilight railway on a point excluding nobody (8) 

9 Issue departing we see for such activities' (6 2) 

14 Fashionable fold to grow more (8) 

16 Copy trick about learner on one feline (9) 

17 Corny ham can be diced for this form of government (8) 

19 Leave out former number on violent duel (7) 

21 Pamphlet alternative foi vehicle (7) 

22 Concurs with silver prophet going up (6) 

24 Flung right in the west (5) 

25 Pair to tone up evidently (5) 

Solution to Crossword No. 38 

ACROSS 1 Occasions Abroad 10 Usury Dermrcate Embarrass 13 ld<om 14 
Cringes 16 Drafts 19 fcqress 21 Cleaner 23 Satin 25 Candidate 27 Aggravate 28 
Noise 30 Stickers 

SOWN 1 Opulence 2 Crumbling 3 Shyer 4 Ordeals 6 Barricade 7 Okapi 6 Dreams 
9 Amused 1‘> Greenland 17 Tentatve 18 Creepers 20 Social 21 Content 22 
Essays 24 Tiger 26 Ionic 

Compiled by Rita Tewarl 
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DISSENT IN 

MGR’S 

KINGDOM 

A revolt may he hrewin^ 
in the kingdom ol the 
AIADMK monarch. There is 
a i^rowin.n teelinj^i that M(iR 
recently dropped two minis¬ 
ters from his cabinet to lorce 
a split in the partv. Fantastic 
as it may seem, this is said to 
be at the instigation ol Jayala- 
litha, whose honevmoon with 
the Conpressd) shows no 
si^?n ol endin.u Hut the 
humiliated ministers -Krish- 
naswamy and JaKdeeshan - 
with the support of trusted 
party stalwarts like Veerap- 



Jayalalitha 


pan. are all set to turn t!ie 
tables on the heroine (<f yes¬ 
teryear. With the Conjures- 
s(I) and(i. Karuppiah 
Moopanar adding ghee to the 
flames, it could well be a 
fiery exit for the Dravidian 
leadership. Will it be Rajiv 
Gandhi’s boys who will lead 
Tamil Nadu into the 21st 
century, after allr 


AGHOST 

TOWN 

C handragutti. a little town 
in Karnataka’s Shimoga 
? district, is accustomed to its 
annual religious fair or jatra, 
which usually takes place in 
tearly March. This year, 

; however, it was hordes of 


polu enien instead of de¬ 
votees that descended on 
Chandragutti. 'I'he police 
were there to prevent the 
jiitm and the nude worsliip 
w hich IS an integral part of 
the tair.-lhe Janata govern¬ 
ment had imposed a blanked 
ban on tlie religious event, in 
response to Kist vear's ugK 
incident when the nude woi 
shippers, much to their sur 
prise, were' contronted l)v 
tngger-happv jiIk »tographers 
and journalists. In tidflition 
there was a hand ol protes¬ 
ters from the Dalit San- 
gharsfi committee' which was 
opposed to nude worship, in 
the mt'/et‘lhat ensued, moie 
than a do/.en represenlatnes 
ol tlu' pre'ss and some |)olice 
olficers we're W'lllv nilly sliip- 
Ijed hv lilt' angrv hitni gt)C'rs, 
C handragutti then acqiiirt'd 
so nuK h nolorietv that the 
government deiaded to take 
no chance's lii spite* ol the 
belligereiK e ot the local 
population, which lost lakhs 
ol rupees in reve-nue because 
ol llie ban. tlie policcme'n in 
Liniloi in su(vt*ed<'d in keep¬ 
ing away tin* vutris. And 
Chandragutti be'canu’ a ghost 
lown foi twodiivs. 


SON VS 
SONS-IN-LAW 

A ndhra Hradesh has be¬ 
come yet another land 
of lhe‘ rising son. NTR’s 
actor-son Nandamuri Ramar 
ao Halaknshnan w as being 
personally promoted at pre.ss 
conterences by the chief 
Chandrababu Naidu 



ministt'i* himseli, selling the* 
stage for his takeover. Tlu* 
hitch came when the sons-in 
law' of NTR. Chandrababu 
Naidu and Dr Ce'nkate'swara 
Rao stepped in. So piqiU'd 
w'eiv thev anel so si/eahle* is 
the'ii support williin the 
IVliigu l)esain Hartv that 
N I'R had \i) Iniirie'dlv with- 
dra\v’ his prtunolion cam 
t).ugn. But he backtracke d 
with tair <iplomh. Ht* made* 
the opposition believe tliat il 
was liieii ruckus iiver tlie 
dvnastv issue which led to 
his change of heart. Will 
N FR now ti V to subdue his 
power 111 ! sons-in-law ^ 


A 

GOVERNMENT 
OF INQUIRY 
COMMISSIONS 

T he Ramaki islina llc-gdt* 
g()\el nmeiit is some 
times known <!s the gowm 
ment ot enquirv eoinmis 
si^’ns Ht'lwei'n I March'S;> 
and 'A\ I Iceemlx i. '(Hli. the 
government set up an unpa 
rallc'led 20 < ominissiens and 
si\ stu(l\ i ommiltt^t\s. al a 
puhiu I'ost <»1 Rs 28. 10 lakhs, 
I'he wilv I'hiel minister h:is 
mastered the ait o( dehi'-mg 
[nihlic nituMsm against Ins 
government hv pi()m))tly 
annoum ing judu lal piohes 
into inaOi i s as \ arit-d as the- 
Moilv tafie s< andal. the 
arrests ol innocent women 
on Intern.ilional Women’s 
Day, and allegations ot cor¬ 
ruption against his son. Hliai - 
al lk‘()g('. 

Ol courst% the so-calk'd 
judicial probes have Itwv leg¬ 
al tet'lh. and aiiv follow'-up 
ai'tion must tak(‘ pkue only in 
the coui ts al government 
initiation. Nevertheless, the 
biealfiing space a govetn- 
ment gets after instiUiting 
such a commission more than 
makes up for this lack of 
judicial bite. Interestingly the 
chief minister has never fol¬ 
lowed up the repeated 
accusations made against him 
with a coiiimission of 
enquiry. 


CONGRESSd) 

STALLS 

HEGDFS 



Oscar Fernandes 


T in* tivt* qiiarn'lliiig t.u'- 
lions ot tlu* I'ojigirssth 
in Karnataka < ame togc'ther 
in a siirprising show' ot 
solidaiitv recc'iitlv. 'rin* 
st‘( ret hrhind this unit v. 
act or (ling to a st'nior Janata > 
minister, is tile '^tick wielded 
l)v KFC'Ld) |)iesident Oscar 
l''t‘rnan(les. Carrot oi sink, 
the C ongress(i) had ,i 
mastt'i Iv chance to disrupt 
tlu* proc(*edings oO)»)th 
Houses lor neadv loui days 
ovei the issue ot ntHuinalion 
I of liackward class repre- 
j sc-ntatives to the nuiiuinN 
I and the postprniemenl of 
I elections ot prndlums and up- 
;if}nidlvins till llte nomina¬ 
tions fiad been madt*. 'i'he 
Janata stands to gain nearly ' 
all ot 2.^0 nurnkils in which no 
partv got a majority, by 
nominating Iw'o names for 
each//ra/jr/aZ. 'I'he Congres 
sd). understandably distres¬ 
sed at its own delayed reac 
tion to the nominations, now' 
wants Hegde to tiold elec¬ 
tions to the posts of pnulhnn 
and upupmdlhin bt^forc set¬ 
tling the nomination issue. 
Hegde who had solemnly 
promised to hold the elt'c - 
lions by 16 March let the 
precious deadline slip, giving 
the Congress(i) its first 
chance in four years to push 
the Janatfi government to tlie 
wall. 
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RED RAG TO 
THE BULL 

T lif vv(Ks of a particular 
husiiicssnian whom V. 

V. Sin«h st^nt to jail last year 
does not seem to be over 
with Sindh’s transfer to the 
deftMice portfolio. In the days 
he spent in the defence 
ministry, Sm^h has paid 
close attention to the 
defence contracts sij^ned in 
the past few years and learnt 
that a firm owned by this 
leading tycoon has sold 
equipment worth over Ks 
.'J(K) crore to thi* defence 
ministry in the last two 
years. Sm^h has ordered a 
close scrutiny of the deals. 


RESOURCEFUL 

MINISTER 

P V. Narasimha Km), the 
minister for health and 
human resources 
development seems to be 
the most resourceful person 
around Hajiv (iandhi today. 
Apait from being the virtual 
number two in the cabinet 

P. V. Nara»lmha Rao 


(he presides ov<»r the 
mt‘etings of the cabinet 
committee on political affairs 
in the Prime Minister s 
absenc e), he is tht' only 
■senior cabinet minister in 
whom President Z<iil Singh 
seems to have faith. As a 
lesult ot the recent letter 
war between the liead of 
state and the head of 
government. P. V. 
Narasimfia Kao’s services 
are being sought by Zail 
Singh and Kajiv (iandhi for a 
crucial rolc‘. Kajiv Gandhi 
would like to depute 
Narasimha Kao to brief the 
President on behalf of the 
council of ministers. Zail 
Singh is said to he willing to 
accept this offer. 


ALL THE 
RAJA’S MEN 


V ishwaiuith i^ratap Singfi 
was not active in the 
Assembly election campaign 
in March. Reason: the AlCC 
office apparently did not 
chalk out a programme for 
him. He, however, did travel 
on his own to the four consti¬ 
tuencies in Uttar lYadesh 
where hyelections were 


V. P. Singh 

being held. He left iJelhi on | 
ttie Livening of Ui March 
(after Holi) and went to his 
hometown, Manda, near 
Allahabad. I'hen he went to 
Patti in l^atapgarh district, 
where a piominent Kajput 
leader. Ajit Pratap Singh, 
was contesting. Apart from 
being a Kaiput, Ajit lYatap 
Singh IS dose to V. P. Singh 
and was a minister in his 
cabinet. I'he other three 
candidatt's, loo. incidentally 
are politically close to Kaja 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh, 
Ammai Kizvi, who contested 
against Akbar Ahmed “Dum¬ 
py" at Kashipur, was the 
most powerful minister in 
V.I’, Singhs team. Ram 
Singh, the candidate at Rath 
in Hanpur district and Ram 


Singh, the Hanjan leader 
wh(^ contested the Hardwar 
seat aie also the Raja’s men. 
V. P. Singh may he at logger- 
heads with Rajiv (Jandtii, but 
when i( comes to'jelectlons, it 
IS a different story 
altogether. 


SWAMI’S 

BLESSINGS? 

T he name of the* j^it-set 
godman, Chandra 
Swami, is being mentioned in 
the capital’s grapevine in 
connection with the recent 
political tumioil. Chandra 
Swann tame to India in the 
middle of February and met a 
number ot VIPs, both in the 
ruling party and in the 
Opposition. He was 
scheduled to meet the Prime 
Minister in the end of 
h'ebruary. Hut at the last 
moment, despite a very 
important chief minister of a ^ 
northern state playing the 
go bet ween, Rajiv Gandhi 
refused to meet the godman. 
This infuriated the man who 
IS so friendly to the powerful 
Adnan Khashoggi. He is said 
to have passed on some j 

information about the wealth 
of some prominent Indians to 
a section of the Opposition 
and possibly to the 
President. Armed with this ; 
information, the Opposition 
IS planning some exercises 
on the floor of Parliament m 
once the army’s Operation , J 
Brasstacks in the Wider 
areas is over. ■ ' 

WUHOM 
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Voltas is the best refrigerator 
you can buy. All the other 
tefrigerators put together 
cannot match its 
totemational class, features 
and advantages. 
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AmongaB 

scooter choices today, 
nottib^even 
comes dose. 


LMlVespalSONV. 

It is a superb example of what world- 
class know-how and modem production 
facilities can produce. To meet the needs 
of the value-conscious Indian user in 
eveiyw^: Power. Safety. Durabyity. 

And, dependabify. 

The ruMway success thafs 
setdnga new standaidl 

Take a close look. 

Today, there’s no other scooter 
that's more scientiBcally styled for better 
riding comfort and stability. 

Or, to develop the thnist of a full 8 
bhp at on^ 5,500 rpm - with no engine 
strain. 

Or. to offer shaft driven positive 
transmission, eUminaUngchalns, belts and 
recunfng maintenance problemi 

Or, to incoiporate a host of other 
features for better braking efflcienqi, 
safety and durability. 

DiscovertheNVfeelng todayl 

If you're in the line fora IML Vespa 
scooter, visit our neatest showroom 
tod». 

See the LML Vespa 150 NV. Feel Its 
distinct difference. 

Compare its outstanding features. 

YouH agree, among all scooter 
choicrs, the NV beats atf others. 

In every detail! 



Day after day, thousands of 
scooter buyers are discovering 
a world of difference in the NVT 
In technology. Features. And value. 



Vespa Cor Conpory Umlled A joW venture of Ip 1^ ftachines Unaed ord Hooptoof 11^^ 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN: AMITABH DEFENDS HIMSELF 
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THEPIECES 
FIT AGAIN? 





















Fiiid a refrigerator 
likeVoltas 

The search will take you halfway around the world. 


Voltas is the best refrigerator 
you can buy. All the other 
refrigerators put together 
cannot match its 
; haternational class, features 
and advantages, 

ilr Voltas is the only 165 litre 
"'f) ; isB&^jeiatf^Mrttili.afully 


tlie ABS cabinet and door 
liners of Voltas are tough, 
scratch resistant and 
virtually unbreakable. 
Voltas. rdMgerdtor is pain 
1^ fhoJalBSt powde# coi^ 

^ ^rooafs^lt' hidwir rusts; 
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WILL THE PIECES FIT 
AGAIN? 

Two electoral defeats in West 
Bengal and Kerala, a storm in 
Parliament, a potentially explosive 
feud with the President, and 
reports of dissidence in the 
cabinet—the problems keep 
mounting for Rajiv Gandhi. Is this 
the beginning of the collapse of his 
mandate or will the Prime 
Minister bounce back? 


SUNDAY SPECIAL 10 

PEACE IN THE CHAMBAL 

'The gun sfiots lhat often firoke 
the sileru e )t the night can no 
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THE LAST ANGRY MAN 



As one of Rajiv Gandhi's closest 
friends, Amitabh Bachchan is not 
just India s top actor; he is also an 
influential politician. He has been 
dragged into a controversy 
involving the affairs of his brother 
Ajitabh which are said to be 
shrouded in mystery. What is the 
truth? Amitabh Bachchan replies 
to the allegations. 
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REDS MAINTAIN 
STATUS QUO 

T he cover story, Reds 
Change (iuard (15-““21 
March) exposed the Leftists. 
'Fhcv ar»‘ no more the 
symbol of revolutionary zeal 
and face the threat of beinf 5 
wiped out. In Bengal the 
charges they face are those 
ot ct irrupt ion and nepotism, 
'fhe Left Front is being run 
by capitalists in Communist 
garb. It is only for the lack of 
a better alternative that the 
status quo is maintained. 

Or PfwMad Ghomh, CMicattm 
(WMiBengaO 



Marching along 


• Jt is an established fact 
that the majority of the 
people of Kerala and Bengal 
feel that the Communists 
rule belter than 
Congressmen. 

O. i. PMtro, Bhutmfmawm’ 


PAYING 

BUSINESS 


r be Slaves of Yeilamma, 
(8^14 March) throws 
light on the sad, but 


OPINION 


contemptuous state of 
devdasis in our country. But 
such social evils, which are 
propped up by religion, 
cannot be removed by 
articles in the media, or even 
legislation or for that matter 
halFhearted administrative 
efforts like setting up of 
rehabilitation centres or 
schools, llie fault lies with 
poverty and illiteracy 
which goad the parents of 
these girls to acquiesce in to 
the ignominous practice. But 
there is a ray of hope: 
jagatgurus can help in 
curbing the practice. They 
should regularly camp at 
Yellamma temple and 
educate the devotees against 
the custom. 

P.S* Omthmur, Kanpur (UR) 

• The story on devdasis 
made interesting reading. 
The devdasi system still 
exists because prostitution is 
always a “paying business". 
But as the Andhra Pradesh 
Governor Kumudben Joshi 
rightly observed, in no part 
of the world does such a 
system of first dedicating 
young girls to a goddess and 
then making them 
prostitutes exists. It is also 
true that “unless the nexus 
between Bombay pimps and 
brokers, the devdasi families 
and the temple archakas is 
broken, mere legislation or 
even rehabilitation will not be 
successful in eradicating 
prostitution of poor Harijan 
women". Under such 
circumstances, the efforts of 
people like Dr Gilada 
deserve special praise. 

V>N, Harayanaawamyp IKadraa 
(TamUNadu) 

• Way back in 1906 the 
French writer Abbe J. A. 
Dubois observed in Hindu 
Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies that devdasis 
“are brought up in this 
shameful licentiousness from 
infancy, and are recruited 
from various castes, some 
among them belonging to 
respectable families. It is not 
unusual for pregnant women, 
with the object of obtaining a 
safe delivery, to make a vow, 
with the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child 


that they carry in their 
womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the temple service. 
I'hey are far from thinking 
that this infamous vow 
offends in any way the laws 
of decency, or is contrary to 
the duties of motherhood. In 
fact, no shame whatever is 
attached to parents whose 
daughters adopt this career. “ 
It is heart-rending to find the 
shameful practice still being 



Davdaais : haplass lot 


continued— which is basically 
economic, not religious .'Fhe 
locus therefore should be on 
economic dependence. One 
hopes that what Lord 
Bentinck and Kaja Ram 
Mohun Roy could achieve by 
eradicating sati may be 
achieved by social reformers 
by like Kumudben Joshi, in 
abolishing the dev^si 
system. 

S. layaraL Mmhaiora (Tama 
Madu) 

• A superb narration. It is 
shocking that such a crude, 
illegal and age-old custom 
still continues. S<x:ial 
organisations like All India 
Women’s Conference should 
take quick measures to curb 
the practice. Dr Gilada 
should be congratulated for 
his untiring efforts. Women 
have a major role to play in 
our society—they should not 
made into prostitutes. 
Instead, they should be 
employed in small scale 
industries like the cottage 
industry to earn a living. 

B. M. Bpaa,Unmhmlpur(Bmar) 


JO-HUKUM 

SYNDROME? 

I am unable to understand 
what impulse has 
prompted M.j. Akbar, the 
shrewd commentator, to 
write the piece. 

(Byline—Ihe Third Year 
Syndrome, 22-—28 
February). Was it bitter 
cynicism? Or was it a sense 
of helplessness? Or again, 
was it a desire to say Jo 
hukum’io the Prime 
Minister? Whatever it was, I 
found the article 
unexpectedly 

unfair—unexpected, because 
it was written by none other 
than Mr Akbar. With the 
respect that I have for him, 1 
felt a sense of betrayal when 
1 read, “The world has 
looked worse at times in the 
past." Can a wrong done 
earlier give licence to 
perpetrate the same in the 
present? By the same token, 
can all present social evils be 
condoned just because they 
occurred in the past? 
Vamtgopal Kao N,j Andhra 
PpDM Waakly Vlfayawada 

• The Third Year Syndrome 
was a fine in-depth analysis 
of the first three years of 
each of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
predecessors. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi has 
neither cieated a fresh 
problem nor committed a 
major blunder, so far, in his 
stewardship of the country. 

In fact, he has solved many 
of the complex problems he 
inherited by his political 
sagacity, statesmanship and 
far-sightedness. The Punjab, 
Mizoram and Assam accords 
and the Congress-NC(F) in 
Jammu and Kashmir have 
streni^hened the unity and 
integrity of the country. The 
mammoth gathering of 
moderate Sikhs in Longowal 
village and their defiance of 
the head priests on 20 
February, 1987, has proved, 
beyond doubt, that the Prime 
Minister’s long term Punjab 
policy has all along been 
correct. Mr Raijiv Gandhi has 
also exhibited much greater 
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morai courage than his 
illustrious predecessors in 
combating corruption and 
discouraging sycophancy. 
The Congress culture which 
had become contaminated 
with the Tripathis, Gundu 
Raos, Pramib Mukherjee and 
Sethis is being cleaned, 
slowly but surely. 

Pnveen Ovvar, pteMmti, New 
CMh! CWxenM* Council, Now 
Domi 

• Byline is not only 
interesting, it is also 
thought-provoking. Kajiv 
Gandhi’s mistakes in recent 
months might have cost him 
heavily, but it is his good luck 
that the Opposition at the 
Centre is too dis<^rganised to 
take advantage of the 
situation. Rajiv (landhi now 
has to face the threat of 
dissidence williin his own 
party and his next mistake 
may cost him his leadership. 
He is neither a seasoned 
statesman (unlike his 
grandfather) nor a person of 
strong will (unlike his 
mother). His limitations may 
find him inadequate in 
warding off the challenges of 
the future. We can only wait 
and watch. 

M.H. Roma, Bangalore 
(Hamaiaka) 

• It is a pleasant sight to see 
the impi oved getup of 
SoNDAY. M.J. Akbar’s Byline 
is engrossing, and Mr Aveek 
Sarkar’s editorship has done 
wonders for the bleak 
scenario that Sunday was 
seeing. Happy days are here 
once again. 

C. Laanwai, Sonepur (Bihar) 


ALL NOT LOST 

T he analysis of the 
performance of the 
Indian football team in the 
recently concluded sixth 
Nehru soccer tournament 
(Nearing the Goal, 1—7 
March) shows that all is not 
lost for Indian football. 
However, it will not help if 
the AIFF continues its 
practice of having three or 
more coaches to train 25-odd 
players for major 
tourameots. It is well known 



committed by the Pnme 
Minister or the ordinary 
man. 1 was surprised to read 
the letter from J.R, loroiya 
(NOIDA) which treats th^ 
Prime Minister’s conduct 
casually. Such people remind 
one of ihe Hitler-Eichmann 
relationship. If there were no 
Eichmanns around, slogans 
like ‘Herr Hitler’ would not 
be heard. 

DrMraAkbar, Nydorobad (AF) 


COMMON KEY 


Syed Nayeemuddin 

that too iiianv cooks sptiil the 
broth. Any one coach should 
be giv^n the entire 
resjxinsibilily of handling the 
players. 1 feel Syed 
Nayeemuddin who coached 
the boys for the sixth Nehru 
Cup soccer would be the 
best choice for such a 
position. 

S. Huaaain, Dibrugarh (Aaaam) 

• Our football team came up 
with their best performance 
at the recent sixth Nehru 
Cup soccer touniamcnt. We 
have very promising football 
players who have to be 
coached properly to bring the 
results. 

Bhupon Boao, Jamshodpur 
(Bihar) 

• While the standard of our 
cncket team has impnwed, 
things are just the opposite 
for our football teanp. A 
major reason is that national 
coaches are being changed 
frequently. Syed 


Niiveermiddm should he 
retained as the national coach. 

Shakti Frakaah Do, Dorhhanga 
(Bihar) ^ 


A MATTER OF 
GRAVITY 

D ot'S It realh' matter if 
foreitni officials {After 
V enter I cs w anm. J~ 7 
Ato’c/iMreat an Indian 
diplomat ()i an lA.S olficer 
with respect than tlunr 
own'' We are to hlanie tor 
such an rx cut i enct^ Foreign 
officials are well aware ol our 
weaknesses-^ tot everything 
foreign from Iicjuor to 
assignments Out 
bureauciats sell their souls 
to go phortn, 

GJ.D* Souza, Bangatoro 
(Karnataka) 

• “ fhev are slaves who 
dare not lx* in tlie right with 
two or three. ” A wrong done 
IS a wrong whether 
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I t has been rightly pointed 
out that Ms Benazir Bhut¬ 
to is the common key which 
can open different locks (A 
Nation Divided, 22 —28 
February). She alone can 
transcend boundaries and 
nationalities. However, as 
long as big businessmen and 
others are making money in 
Pakistan, they wiU be reluc¬ 
tant to support Ms Bhutto’s 
demonstrations and plans to 
make the military reduncjlanl. 
But one can hope for tlie 
time when President Zia-ul 
Haq will have to bow down to 
the Opposition and hold free 
elections. 

VinodC.DIiUt, 

Ahmodmbad (QufaraV 


ENCHANTING 


I have gone through the 
photofeature, Kerala: the 
Enchanted Coast by Raghu- 
bir Singh (H—14 Fc^bruary). 
The photos are extremely 
fascinating and give an idea 
about the culture of the peo¬ 
ple of Kerala. 1 request you 
to d(^ the same on each 
state—and in every issue of 
Sunday. 


Ganoah Praaad Gupta, Borham- 
pur (Oriaaa) 


■ The photofeature on Kera¬ 
la was a fascinating one! 
Sunday has shown me the 
state as I’ve never seen it 
before. I am glad that you are 
taking care in publishing 
attractive and eye-catching 
pholofeatures. This will de¬ 
finitely add to the popularity 
of your weekly 


IRuyyam Rajan, SktgrauU 
(modhyaFrodoah) 
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High in the Valley 


I I ont' Malayali more -actually only half a 
Malayali mort^ -in a hundred had voted for the 
windbaj^s of the DDF rather than the windba^^: 
of the LI)F, Kajiv (iandhi would have been able 
to wear a snule as he returned to the nonnal 
j problems on a FM's agenda. Not a laugh: no, 
i Jvoti hasu would have sabotaged all laughter— 
but a smile, yes. After all, despite the pessim¬ 
ists. Jammu had nmiained Congress, and with 
Kerala squeaking in rather than squeaking out, 
the Pnme Minister would have felt reasonably 
happier. Hut since tliere are no second prizes in 
politics, his only option is to take what comes on 
the chin and plan lor the future. Belter a shock in 
1987 than electrocution in 1989. 

I'his one per cent has been Kajiv Gandhi's 
Achilles’ heel for some time now: it made the 
difference in Funjab; it kept the Congress out of 
pow( f in Mizoram; and now it has made 
! seiiil.iMsm with an “Indianisation” edge legiti¬ 
mate 111 Kerala. I suppose we could call it the 
critical mass; it is a mass and it seems critical 
enough of the lYinie Minister. But that is one of 
the pitfalls of the first-past-the-post system— 
and as w'e know, every winner wants the system 
to continue while every loser wants proportional 
representation. However, it is important to 
remember at a time when the air is full of talk of 
conspiracy and revolt, that parties like the 
Congress do not split because of one per cent: 
they need a bit moie by way of incentive for that. 
Our gentlemen of tlie Congress party do their 
sums very carefully, totting up all assets and 
liabilities liefore they lake a decision as dramatic 
as suicide. Fhe idea that these election results 
will lead to somt‘ enormous revolt against Rajiv 
tiandhi is something which certain interests 
would like to nurture in the hope that it yields 
some fruit, l)ut it is not one which enthuses 
politicians who live in a far more accountable 
world. 

Let us. just as an exercise, examine the 
scenario which is being bandied about most 
widely—that if Vishwanath Pratap Singh pro¬ 
vides the leadership, the magic number of 
Congress MBs w'oukl split and, w^ith the help of 
the Opposition.offer (iiani Zail Singh the majority 
list, iiie lYesident would then dismiss Rajiv 
Gandhi and swear in V.P. Singh before anyone 
knew what had happened. 

The number of reasons why this will not 
happen are endless, not the least of them being 
the first—that V.P. Singh is not the kind of man 
who will contemplate or encourage conspiracy. 
Number two: a current Bnitus (whether honour¬ 
able or a bloated Cassius) would need at least 
200 Congress MPs behind him, because it is 
alomst certain that the Anna DMK and the 
CPKM) would, in such a situation, opt for Rajiv 




(iandhi. M(jR would simply matrfi Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s ability to draw crowds against anyone 
else’s, while tJie CPI(M) would inevitably take 
an international perspective and check wath 
I Moscow to find f>ut if the alternative Prime 
Minister was not being set up by VYishingto«i. Is 
I there anyone in the (Jongress leadership wiio 
can persuade 200 Congress MPs to desert Rajiv 
I Gandhi? Not to my knowledge. Number three: 
i just take a look at the queue of Opposition 
leaders who would have to unite liehind the man 
who would replace Rajiv. Let us start with 
Menaka Gandhi and Pranab Mukherjee and 
(iundu Rao and carr>' on to Charan Singh and 
then to the inevitable Hemvali Nandan Hahuguna 
and to Karpoon Thakur an(^ Devi La! and N.T. 

I Rama Rao and then L. K. Advani and Balasaheb 
I Deoras (of the RSS, without whose permission 
i the BJP will take no decision) and of course Syed 
I Shahabuddin with his Mullafi Brigade belore 
reaching the more respectable end of the 
(Jpposition in the Janata. Fverv memory of 
instability latent m the* ek'ctorate’s mind would 
rush to the fore. The icing to this cake would be 
the Congress dissidents led vanously by—Arun 
Nehru? Kamalapati Tripathi.-^ If Rajiv (iandhi 
looks weak, it is because a veiy huge spotlight is 
focussed completely on his weaknesses. The 
moment the spotlight shifts towards the alterna¬ 
tive bandwagon, he will look positivelv heroic by 
mere comparison. 

And just to keep the record straight, it is clear 
from his role in the controversy belwt‘en Rajiv 
(iandhi and Giani Zail Singh, V.l\ Singh tried to 
resolve differences rather than accentuate them. 
In fact on the day the election n^sulls were 
bringing bad news to Congress leaders, V.P. 
Singh went to Rashtrapati Bhavan to urge the 
President that no good could come of the 
quarrel. The eventual smiles at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan on Saturday owed a good deal to the 
peacemakers. 

The just-concluded elections have an enor¬ 
mous significance, but not in the direction where 
some Delhi pundits are peering with semi-closed 
eyes through glasses tinted with prejudice. 
There are two very strong messages for the 
electorate, one of great hope and the other of a 
very major warning. Both the messages are for 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

One per cent less in Kerala naturally has 
aroused muimurs; any defeat for a political party 
obviously will. But Rajiv Gandfu would have been 
truly in trouble if the difference had gone against, 
rather than for him in Jammu. Let us take a brief 
look back. 

There were state Assembly elections midway 
through Mrs Gandhi’s last term. ITie shock of 
losing Andhra and Karnataka was far greater for 
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the Congress than the disappointment in Kerala 
and Bengal—till 1982 no one had even imagined 
the two southern states as anything but indisput¬ 
ably Congress. Hut Mrs (iandhi recovered by 
two victories: the first was a morale booster, in 
the elections to the Delhi Corporation: the 
second was the more important, when despite 
losing the state she handed over the Jammu 
region to the Congress. That victory in Jammu 
reassured the Congress party that the Hindu 
vote of the north was still with the parlv. 
Rajiv Gandhi laced a much more difficult test 
than his mother, who, after all, had already 
begun wooing the “Hindu vote'*. Hirst, the 
“Hindu sentiment" was believed to be against 
him, primarily because of the terrorism in Punjab 
but also because he was perceived as being soft 
on minorities, helping them to com(* to power in 
Punjab, Mizoram and Kashmir. Second, Mrs 
Gandhi was able to make the bieak with Farooq 
Abdullah into a virtue m Jammu (jnst'as Faroviq 
converted anti-Delhi stance into his asset in the 
Valley). 

B ordering as it does ITinjab. Jammu is the 
inevitable reservoir of the emotional back¬ 
lash ol Hindu anger. J'he HJP. which has been 
advocating a very tough line (in fact, demanding 
that the army be used to deal with terrorists), 
made Jammu the testing gi'ound for an anti-Rajiv 
campaign. Fhere was a time when it had the 
Congress worried; on paper*, everything was 
favourable lor the lyP. from the gunshots in 
Puniab to the alliance with the National Confer- 
ence. And it the Congress had begun to believe 
that Rajiv had bargained away the heartland of 
India to the Opposmon, then its ire would truly 
have risen. After all, it would then become a 
bread-and-butter issue for the Congressmen, 
and natuT'ally they don’t like to see either bread 
or built i being snatched out of their tender and 
willing iiKMJlhs. Hut Jammu stayed Congress. 

It was the result trom the Valley, however, 
which was tru^y histor ic. If only Sheikh Abdullah 
and Jawahar'al Nehru had driven their mischief- 
mongers out and created such an alliance! Forty 
years have been lost... 

And so when Kashmir asked what the rest of 
India was demanding, a right to self-respect and 
identity, this wus labelled barely-disguised 
secession. The people of the Valley were never 
quite trusted. The brilliant masterstroke of 
Farooq Abdullah and Rajiv (iandhi was, in fact, 
also absolutely simple: they decided to trust the 
people. They decided that their stand would be 
uncompromising, shorn of any dubious hint, 
devoid of the casual wink towards the extr eme: 
they would campaign on a plallorm of unity, 
seculansm, nationalism and the eradication of 
poverty. The demographics of the state is such 
that you have an absolutely overwhelming Mus¬ 
lim majority in the Valley and a strong Hindu 
majority in Jammu. Both, 'jn other words, had 
clear-cut burdens: Farooq Abdullah had to face 
the challenge of Muslim fundamentalism in the 
Valley, and Rajiv Gandhi had to face Hindu 
fundamentalism (in the shape of the BJP) in 
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Jammu, 

It was not as if either was unaware of the risks 
imolved. For Farooq it was quite literally a 
matter ot tile and death, and not just politically. 
The guns that came out during the campaign, 
and the sfirouds that the Muslim United Front 
leaders went*, contained a message. And Rajiv 
knew, too, the <*xlent of the gambk' he had 
taken. 

If Rajiv lianciht ami Farooq Abdullah fmd lost, 
tilt* knive^^ would alri'adv have been rn their 
backs. 'I'he excuse would have b(‘en patriotism, 
ami the demand tor immediate (iovtnior's Rule. 
!s It difficult to imagine tin* piici‘ Kajiv (iandhi 
would have had to pay.^ lint it w-as his conviction, 
and the convicti<»n oj Farooq Abdullah, which 
won the day And then faith in the people. Lei us 
he clear about tins message from the fieople; it 
was iKjt Hindus who voted against the Muslim 
fundamentalists in the Valley, but the Muslims 
themselves- those men and women who came 
out on the stu‘els and braved the bullying and 
tfie phvsical intimidation ol the* Ml IF hoodlums. 
The MUF leaders did not hide' their motives: 
they made a ck-ar and um^quivocal pitch for 
Pakistan, foi secession, ami against Indian 
seculansm and Indian unity. I'hey traed to 
mislead the people in the fashion ol theocrats, by 
plai ing the (Juran Sharif against the alliance. The 
people did not reject the* (Jurarr they only 
rejected the theocrats and fundamentalists. 'Fhis 
was a lre(‘ election, a true plebiscite in w'hich the 
lorces of nationalism and seculansm were 
ranged against secessionists and India won. 

The pity is that Rajiv (iandhi did not show tlie 
same straight and clear thinking in Kerala: he 
compromised there with communal elements 
like the Muslim League In the end it was (jnly 
one Malayali in a hundred who made the 
differem e, but at least the impact was strong 
enough to set people thinking, Tnie, E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad was not above sin; hv wooed the 
Hindu (ommunal vote too. Hut at k^ast the Left 
did not institutionalise an alliance with communal 
parties. The mood of the country is changing, 
and the Congress must decide that tlie day of 
lompromise has to be brought to an end. 

It is not that India has suddenly become a 
non-rehgious nation in the western European 
sense. We are too strongly eiitrencht‘d in 
religious belie! yet. Hut the ixople do not want 
religion in politics. The time has come for Rajiv 
Gandhi to make the Kashmir expenment into a 
national cause, and he has the help and support 
of Farooq Abdullah in this crusade. Both must 
tell the rest of the nation w’hat they told 
Kashmir—that they will send fundamentalism to 
the grave, wrapped in its own shroud. 

There were other messages in these elec¬ 
tions, startling and provocative; hints here of a 
future which could be totally different from the 
past we have got so used to. In Uttar Pradesh, 
for instance, in the spectre raised by Kashi Ram 
and the Bahujan Sarnaj Party. Hut that is where 
the real danger for the Congress lies. But that is 
another story, and well leave it for next week. 
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f he Prune Minister is looking sad. Perhaps he 

t needs to be consoled 

a — ■ ■ ■ 

j Am AM Roy Pkahhan. Forward Block MP 

I IThe results should not dishearten us. 

^ Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister on the recent 
Assembly elections 
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u onl> said that he had all the ingredients to 
suet eed as he has ulteady done well in films 

N 1 R AMA R A( >, den\tng that he had meant U) 
appoint bi*^ son his successor 


UHiiM W 


11 Uajiv was just a co-pilot, a khalasi 
Biman Basu, CPKM) leader 

\re khalasis not human beings.'" 

Ain Panja, iJnion information and broadcasting 
minister 

/^\s a fiiher, I feel it is mv privilege and 
pleasure to dedicate him to the sen'ice of the 
country. 

N T Rama Rao, Andhta Piadesh CM^on his 
son *s annomtment as his hen 




' '^anjav tiandhi is a dead man Win talk about 
him But he was the dev il intaniale I le did so 
many wrong’s 

MokAKii L)i sAi /omier Prime Minister 

I In efftH t, It boils down to this eithei the 
Piesident or the Piime Mimstei is not U lling the 
truth What a bi^arie situation in a tounti v 
whose motto is Sat\anie\aja\a(e 

Soi I SoKAhji, iaw ver, on the Piesident Pnme 
Mimstei nft 
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WW hen I started playing cricket, my only aim 
was not to make a tool of myself 

Sunil Gav askar, 7 est emketer 


IJ \Jo man will tolerate his wife’s old lover, 1 an) 
even jealous of the boyfriend that my wife Softi 
had when she was 17. If she shows an mclinautm 
towar ds another guy, I will hack her to death* 

Mahlsh Bhah, film director andprofessmnal 
interviewee 


Wvy hen she (Mrs Gandhi) died! wrote a poerh 
on heft which is probaWy the ncHest poem on 
her by anyone. 

Asha Sachdkv, actness whohgspabtftd tjm 

Cdognesafi) , ^ 
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Martin of La Martiniere 


O ne of the most fascinating charac¬ 
ters of 18th century in India was the 
Lyon-boni French commoner-turned- 
Lucknawi Nawab. Claude Martin (1785- 
18(K)). When only 17, he was shipped 
out of France to Pondicherry. When 
I’ondi fell to the British (1761) he joined 
the forces of John Company and rose to 
the rank of a major general in the British 
anny without ever giving up his French 
nationality. 



Claude Martin 


Most of his life he lived in Lucknow 
where he amassed a vast fortune and 
built many palatial residences—ail a 
hotch-p<Uch of decadent Franco- 
Moorish architecture—and lived in lav¬ 
ish style entertaining (iovernor- 
Generals, Mughal royalty and the 
Nawabs of Avadh. He kept a harem of 
Furopean and Indian concubines and 
sired nviny children by them. Wliat 
distinguished Marlin from other Euro¬ 
pean soldiers of fortune was that he 
made his money by legitimate means 
through real estate, indigo, commis¬ 
sions, money-lending and sale of French 
perfumes and artefacts to dissolute 
zamindars. And he was perhaps the only 
one of this tribe of European adventur¬ 
ers who left his entire fortune to charity, 
'llie chain of La Martiniere schools in 
Lucknow, Calcutta and Lyon owe their 
existence to him. To this day oil lamps 
are lit on his maqbara (tomb) in Lucknow 

. . . »■'■■ ■ - . .. . .. 
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and money distributed amongst the 
jjoor. He described India as *‘my second 
motherland”. 

Martin was horn a Catholic. His years 
in India changed him into a secularist. 
Executors oi his will perverted Ins 
legacy by restricting entry into La Marti- 
niere schools tor the poorer sections of 
“Europeans and Elurasians only”. It was 
only after 1985 that Indian children were 
admitted to these institutions; and his 
intention “to make it easy foi voung 
people to get access to knowledge, 
specially the sciences” was thwarted lor 
ovt‘r a century. 

Chandan Mitra of The 
being a product ot La Martiniere and a 
distinguished historian was the righi 
choice for writing the La MartinuM'e 
saga, Constant Glory (1836-1986). He 
gives a most readable account of Claude 
Martin but is very sketchy about the 
schools. One would have liked to hav(‘ 
known about the great sons and daugh 
ters of La Martiniere. He writes ol the 
first girl who got an Anuna Award but I 
am suie there must be others v*r|io 
distinguished themselves as politicians, 
academicians, filmstars, or went to tht^ 
gallows for murder. 


BANDICOOT 

1 th the first week of March pests 
that pester us throughout the 
summei months make their unwt'lcomt' 


vet to find eftei tne nusins of prevtmting 
incursions ol ha^(lu’o^)l‘■^ I ha\'e over a 
doy(Mi cals 'riu‘\ ha\(‘ pieHv wi'll 
elinnnati'd mice, li/'.nds and iinloi tiiiirite- 
ly palm squurcK as wvW Bui Ihev won’t 
chase hanciuoot'^ hc< .uis(‘ tlie\ slink and 
aie prohaiih incdililt' 1 hcv goc nu* the 
(Teeps. 1 have had Ihu U h !t jiUM c-; put at 
the base ol my doois bul they numagt' (o 
wriggle in uikKu' them 

d'he other cla\ as 1 went into mv stiulv 
in tlu' early lunirs. ii annouin-ed its 
presence with a staicalo siu t ession of 
chick chii'k (7m7vs and andacmnslv ^aine 
towards me 1 flung, the hook I had in mv 
hand at it and lumped im th<' si>la I 
armeil myselt willi a wallonj: -^tick and 
chas(‘(l It loiind s<aas, tallies, beds and 
into tlu* haihroom. Fijulmg no exit, it 
boldh' chaiged at nv* I turned tail, lan 
into mv study and slammed tlu- dooi 
Ix'hind me. With a sigh ol leliet I started 
to read the morning papei. 

1 heard a rustling noise in m\ uaste^ 
papei basket. The Itdlow liar) managrul 
to clambei in 1 tied tioin mv siudv h.ii'k 
to mv bedioom and warned m\ wile ot 
the enemy within. We opiaied all the 
doors o! the hoiisr and aniu‘(l with 
brooms and toweds linallv man.iged to 
get iheintiudei out. ()in i at s prt‘ten(l<‘d 
they hadn’t seen it. 

Does anyone know why (.od citMted 
handicools.-' Like then lat-n-niKt* 
cousins they ('at eva'i vtliing: nothing will 
(.‘at IIkmii. fhey mnltiplv letkle-sK. 
spread tilth and distMse 1 tiled to U';i(l 
up everything I could about thesi- tilths 




appearance. Np sooner does the day 
temperature rise above 25° Celsius, 
than come tiiosquitoes, flies, moths and 
c<x:kroaches. I have an array of lethal 
weaponry to contend with them. i.have 


crealuiX's.^ 'fhe onl\' w/ii Ihu hile nifoi ma 
tion I got w'as the g(ui;esis <»l fii< name 
bandicoot: it is an English (orruption of 
the Telugu punch kokku nieahmg 
pig-rat. 

1.V 
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Peace IN iHE 
Chambal 

In India's wild west, the guns are falling silent. 

The socio-economic conditions have improved and 
the police are better equipped. Today, a lawless 
past is giving way to a peaceful future 



A lone policeman on guard at Jagrampur 


T he evil of the dacoits is on the 
want?, and romance has fallen 
on evil days in the dark 
ravines ol the Chambal. Gone 
are the terrifying; yet fascinat¬ 
ing figures that dominated parts of UP, 
MI*, and Rajasthan with their reign of 
terror. Malkhan Singh. Madho Singh, 
l*hpolan Devi—the Chanibars children 
of notoriety have surrendered and gone. 
And a jc)unialist on the kxjkout for 
stones alKiut new dacoit gangs has to 
search and scour to find one. 

All that the present can boast of is the 
petty preseiK'e ol a backward caste 
dacoit, Vidva Ram (iarana (32), code- 
named D-1 by the police, with a Rs 
1U,(K)() reward liiinging over his head. 
'I'he only other contender for the king¬ 
dom of the ravines was Raghuraj Singh 
Sikarwitr, a 'I'hakur operating in Morena. 
He and two of his associates were 
recently shot dead by the police. The 
rest of his gang has absconded and are 
supposed to have intimated a desire to 
surrender. 

Even between these last two repre¬ 
sentatives ot a violent tradition, there 
was a considerable difference in style. 
While Raghu looted and murdered his 
victims, Vhdya followed the quieter and 
more insidious mc^thod of kidnapping for 
ransom. His last crime was committed 
six months ago when he got Rs 40,(H)() 
for a piikar (kidnapping) before going 
into hiding. 

Vidya Ram does not have the dare- 
devilry of the more flamboyant figures of 
the past. He avoids encounters with the 
police to keep them off his trail, and his 
crimes are few and far between. His 
gang, not numbering more than four or 
five, has been operating for the last 
three and a half years, A touch of 
romance is provided by the presence of 
one member, a (jiijar woman called 
Munni. Vidya had rescued her from 
being sold off by her paraimmr in the 
jungles of Paharagarh, part of the Katlar- 
as police station area. (Selling wives and 
mistresses is a common practice among 


the (iujars.) In the ransom game, 
Vidya's hostages are usually children or 
weak persons, and his demands range 
from Rs 40, (MK) to Rs (>0,000. The 
victims are almost always villagers who 
go into uninhabited areas, sometimes 
children, whose grazing cattle have 
strayed into the wilderness. As Asif 
Ibrahim, SP, Gwalior Range, explained, 
‘"Capturing a villager means you don’t let 
too many pef)ple know. It would seem 
unusual for a townsman to go to a 


godforsaken place to pay up the ransom. 
But a villager can go into the ravines 
without attracting attention.” Kidnap¬ 
ping has now become their favoured 
sport: it brings in ready cash and there is 
no need to find a fence to dispose of 
stolen property oi jewellery, 

Vidya’s entry into crime has the feudal 
rationale so typical of this area—he 
wanted to avenge a common Gararia 
insult stemming from an altercation over 
grazing territories. 'I'he Garanas, a 


Ready for action: Sunder Pal Singh, a farmer in Morena 
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backward caste, are marjdnal farmers 
and cattle owners. Vidya hitnself owns 
about 20 bigbas across a rivulet near his 
villaj^e Jagrampura in the Uttila police 
station area of Gwalior district. On 29 
March, 1984, he had an altercation over 
jjrazinM rij^hls with another villager, 
Dataram, and his son Once a case had 
been registered against both conten¬ 
ders, Vidya moved out of Ins own village 
and went into hiding. ()ri 2^) September, 
together with his brother and a couple of 
others, Vidva broke into Datarain’s 
house, stole his 12-bore gun and car¬ 
tridges, and shot father and son dead, 
'rile gang has been at large ever since, 
terrorising the neighbourhood. “He 
(Vidya) was illiterate and t(Kjk to stealing 
cattle fnnn an early age," said Lakha 
Ram, an old man who owns the house 
next to Vidya’s Jagrampura is still under 
a pall of fear, despite the police guards in 
the village. Most of the villagers have 
sold oft their cattle, and never go near 
Vidya\s land. “As long as he is farar 
(absconding)," commented Datararn's 
other son Karan Singh, “we cannot be 
suie what he will do. And he keeps 




An accomplice of Madho Singh 


saying he has not vet had Ins levenge on 
us." 

Kaghuraj Singh Sikarw.ir mav have 
come from a mote (devated caste than 
Vidya, but he too ended up as a fugitive 
on the run. until he was shot dead in 
March 1987. A resident of I'achleka 
village, he began with pettv crimes. I'he 
first offence lor whu h he w'as convicted, 
was the theft of chillies from a shop in 
1979! But his first serious crime was the 
rape and murder of a 12-year old girh 
Mathura, for wdiich he was sentenced to 
life in 1980, but was eventiirilly released 
on bail. In 1982. he committed two more 
murders, that ot a Dliakar called Datar¬ 
am, and of a l(>-year old Sikarw'ar girl 
Laxnii, who happened to be the* sister of 
an en^mv. I'wo other murders were 
added to the list before lie w'as caught, 
sentenced for 70 years, and imprisoned 
m (iwalior Central Jail in 1982. 

In August 1985, however, Kaghuraj 
managed to escape. Tw'enty-four 
crimes, including 10 murders, toliowed. 
The most gruesome incident war> a 
senes of five murders in one day. He 
began by killing three rawats (back¬ 
wards) in Mewara village, part of Man- 
pur police station. On being pursued, he 
turned and killed two other people at a 
place called Nandapura on the same day. 
Not that Kaghuraj was always the lone 
operator, llis gang of .six or seven 
members included his brother Surendra 
and his uncle. Virendra. 'Diey operated 
mostly in the Maratha gufas of l^ahar- 
garh. Chinoni and Devgarh, as well as 
along the ravines of the Kuari River. 
'I'he f^atal shootout with the police occur¬ 
red on the night of 5 March. The 
astonishing thing about the man who 
came down a bloody path to such a 
bloody end was that he was not driven to 
crime by want. On the contrary, he 
happened to come from a family of 
landowners. Between them, his father, 
his uncle and Kaghuraj himself owned 
290 bigbas of land worth Ks 16 lakhs. 
The mystique of the Chambat has 


gT'own over the years with a gradual 
accretion trf legend, folkkue and the 
tiresence of a fien'e breed ol men who 
embraced medieval codes of conduct, 
tolerated no insults, and preferred to 
take law and justue into their own 
hands. At one time, the police were 
ho|)elesslv outnumbered by the annies 
of dacoits who loanied the V alley, Many 
ol them canu‘ from llu' I'hakur caste, 
though some did hekmg to the backward 
classes. But whatever then origins, a 
fierce pride vNas common to them all. 
lliev preferred to settle scores personal¬ 
ly, and the C'hambal Valley acted botli as 
their sheltt^r as well as their court of 
justice 

T he colU*ctor of Morena, Arvind 
Joshi, tried to explain how the 
natives perceived the advantages of 
daiditv, given their ingrained system of 
values and their leudal social structures. 
Similarities with the Sicilian Mafia are 
obvious, “The actual rutal life of the 
area" he said, "is a simple picture of 
balance ot terror between the various 
communities. Once a dacoit gang is 


Police superintendent Surinder Singh 



formed, the caste to which it belongs 
gets a tremendous amount of social 
protection. And because of...the grow¬ 
ing wealth and rising prices of land (in 
the villages) a dacoit gang belonging to 
one’s zone, community (n caste gives 
one a feeling of power, an edge over the 
other people in the villagt*. All small 
dispulet^ get settled, perforce, in favour 
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Mt thi' 'piorrurfr i^ioup. (Ill return) the 
nui^es the dacoits. ” 
riiis v\,^^ ihr hackKi'ouncl lor the 
<>1 the le^»endary names— 
Malkli.m SuikIi, Madho Singh, liaba 
(ihare ti', JIM, and the spectacular figure 
ot all. riu>olan Devi. Hut even the 
lon;.iesi leign ol terror has to end 
soinetinie, and a changing set of socio- 
economu eiicunistances combined with 
th(‘ giowth and ellicieruy of the police 
saw the sutiendt*r (d most of these 
datoits and then gangs. Mohar and 
Miidlio Singh siuieiKlered in 1972. 'fliis 
was lollow'ed fiy tiu* major exodus in 
19^2 when Malkiian Singh. Phoolan Devi 
and (ihanshvain also surrendered. 

hinally, the Chamba! Valley has he¬ 
roine vutiin Ol a beneficiary—of the 
modern age N(»l th«il crime liiis ceased 
to be a uav ol lile but that criminals are 


harder to come by. "I'he stakes are 
different now. As Mr Joshi argued, 
“there was a time when if I had 10 bif^haa 
of land, 1 would hardly make Rs 500 to 
Ks 1,0<K) a year. If I had to leave the land 
and go into the ravines, 1 wouldn't be 
losing much. But today I know that each 
season I would be losing Rs 2.000 a 
bij^ha for the rabi crop, and Rs 1,(MX) a 
hif^hn for the kharif crop, 'fhat is Rs 
2,0(K) a h/gha if I double-crop every 
vear.“ Besides, agriculture also keeps 
people busy. “Intensive agriculture,' 
explained Mr Joshi. “means that you 
develop different values—you start 
thinking of becoming a member of a 
cooperative soc iety, going to the niandi 
to sell your things, having greater liasion 
with traders, maybe borrowing and de¬ 
positing money, looking for fertilisers 
and better seeds. So vour attitude and 


(Top), Yesterday's dacolt, today's farmer; and (bottom): The ones that didn't get away: three dacoits killed in an encounter’ with the 
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(Kcupation changes. Now. there is a 
greater demand for education. People 
come to me with demands for schools. 
This was not so earlier." 

Agriculture, however, can never pro¬ 
vide total employment—at the most it 
amounts to about 1^(K) davs of employ¬ 
ment every year, and tli;it too for the 
backward castes. And even they have a 
very hard time either envisioning or 
accepting alternative modes of employ¬ 
ment. even when they are in distress. 
According to the collector. “Caste 
values are so strong, that a Thakur or a 
Brahmin will not even work in the fields.” 
Natufallv, robbery and looting were 
preferred as alternative modes of earn¬ 
ing a living. And even today, when one 
can see some of the higher caste people 
as farmers, help or chanty is still 
anathema to their proud souls. Particu- 
pollce 



larly if it is given equally to the lower 
castes. In 1986 for instance, when llS 
villages were devastated bv a hailstorm, 
the government organised relief in the 
shape of public works to the value of Rs 
40-50 lakhs. But the Thakiirs. though 
penniless, would not work there with 
everybody else. 

It was this false sense of pride tliat 
often precipitated irrevocable actions 
which drove the upper castes of Cham- 
bal to crime. As for the backward caste 
men-turned dacoils, many of them 
would never have become criminals if 
justice had been ensured tor them. 
Jagdish Sharma, himself an upper caste 
person, was one of Madho Singh’s men 
who had surrendered. “There are no 
dacoits in the Chainbal." he said, “tlieie 
never were any. If vou t'nsured that 
they all got justice, they would never 
have turned into outlaws. 'I'he onl\' 
dtikoos are the men in white we see so 
olten." 

Now a visitor, can see how th(^ forces 
of change have given the Chainbal Valley 
quite a face-litt. 'i’he land is greener and 
more level. Instead of the chilling roar of 
guns, the sound ol the Chanibal is a 
combination of sputtering tractors, hum¬ 
ming market-places, and veiling chil¬ 
dren. 'I'he police hri\e estalilished con j 
trol in a big wav. (io’it‘ are the davs I 
when a police otfict‘i like Kaghiiiaj Singh i 
Hhadona had to defend his thnna with a I 
tiny torce as a moh of rampaging dacoits | 
mounted an attack. j 

Police vigilance and eltectivtMii ss has | 
increased significantiv. Moieiia. tor inst j 
ance, is ont of the largest distru ts in tlie | 
anti-dacoitv operations /one. Ol the j 
28.t)()() firearms licensed in the district. ] 
onlv about Ifi.OOt) are tor the protection | 
of crops from animalsThi*^ works out to ; 
one licensed gun lor every ot) persons. 
‘'I'oI'ombat this,” said the S.P. Morena, 
“we have M.OtM) guns. ..and 60 vehi¬ 
cles." He also said that the |)olice had a 
very good wi»'eless sysltm which helped 
them comb the Valley even lliough some 
police stations were rather inaccessible, 
particulci ’urmg the riKinstuins. What¬ 
ever dacoits were* left alter the passing 
of the stalwarts, became more cautious, 
and learned to treat the* police with 
reluctant respect. As Asif Ibrahim 
pointed out. "'riiey have discovered that 
provisicjning is very difficult when you 
have a force of ov(‘r 20 men. You need 
rations, and also the personality to settle 
disputes within the gang at one stroke." 
I'he improvement in the police network 
as well as in the supply of arms, have 
also given the dacoits «,ause for alarm. 
"They don’t gel into encounters in the 
open. If they see you in the jungle, they 
just run." Inglorious, though lawful end 


for one of the most feared and most 
talked about criminal traditions in India! 
But for the ordinary villager, life is 
certainly s«ifer with the sharp drop in 
crime. Phe total number of crimes in 
Morena district for instance, in the years 
1984, 1985, and 1986 numliered 4,069. 
1089 and 8,948 respectively. 

No recounting of clacoit history, 
how'ever, can be complete without men¬ 
tioning the legal outcome of the surren¬ 
ders of the Malkhan. PhcKilan and Ghan- 
shvarn gangs. 'I'he manner ol the surren¬ 
der in Itself was historic, with the 
people, the polic e and the governments 
of no. Ml^ and Rajasthan working out a 
solution through faith, negotiations and 
ves, the cooperation of the criminals 
themselves. In the end. howt*ver. the 
government of VV has been unable to 
forgive* the* advc'nturous |X)lice of MO for 
smuggling Ohoolan and her men across 
the border to enable them to surrender. 
Bc’cause of this, the GO goveniment has 
stubbornly refused to transfcT the cases 
against tliem to MI*. w'ith the result that 
matters have been stagnating for four 
and a halt years. 

f)t the pending dacoitv cases in HO, 
48 are against Ohoolan I)evi--the nicest 
st*nsaiional being the one relating to her 
.'illi‘ged ma^.> killing of 2.1 'I'hakurs in 
Bc'hmai in 1981). Her one time associ¬ 
ate. now husband, Man Singh has a tally 
ol 41 casi‘s to his name. In justification of 
their smuggling operations, a senior 
fiolice official in MO declaied. “Our 
U*elnig IS i)iat because she killed 28 
'I'hakurs and she is of a low caste ..the 
chances are it she is taken to DO. they 
might shoot her in pcdice custody, inside 
Ol outside jail, in order to have 
vc'iigeance." Caste teelings of such feud- 
.il intensity are therefore not the 
tireiogatives only of the lawless even 
the delenders of the law are not inmiine! 
However, the DO tiolice can defend their 
demands to have Ohoolan hack on more 
pragmatic grounds, as Avodhya Narayan 
Aphak, DKi. (iwalior Range explained. 
"'I'he fac t IS, Ohoolan is prepared to 
contess to the charges against hc*r. And 
when the conle.ssion is going tcj be 
supixjrted by the evidence which the DI' 
police have got, conviction is.a cc'rtainty. 
Then whv waste the valuable Imie of the 
court, prosecution and g(#vernment 
money?" 

Whiilever the outcome for Ohoolan, 
one can reasonably assume that dacoits 
are becoming a thing of the past. 'I'he 
sordid and violent aspects of their ac¬ 
tions will be dimmed from popular mem¬ 
ory, while the relative drabness of 
current law and order will lend bold 
colour to the lawless past. 

Nimial 
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Will Mizoram 's new CM. 
L(ilileny,a.hc able to keep his 
promises'.^ 


« Summer was com¬ 
ing? to an end and 
dark, rain-bearing 
clouds were hover¬ 
ing over the lush 

lashed Aizawl ear- 
' Her in the day on 30 

--?!- June, 1980, and the 

mercury climbed down appreciably forc¬ 
ing the three-lakh-odd inhabitants to 
huddle around their fireplaces. A strange 
inertia had gripped the otherwise bust¬ 
ling township as an air of expectancy 
hung over it. Thousands of miles away, 
in distant New Delhi, a drama, the 
outcome of which would decide the fate 
of 21,081 square kilometres ol rugged 
terrain called Mizoram and its six-lakh- 
odd population, was neanng its climax. 

Suddenly, the eerie silence of the 
night was broken by the sound of 
bursting crackers and shouts of joy. 
And, as the late night snap newscast 
showing the ritual signing of the Memor¬ 
andum of Settlement between Laldenga, 
the Mizo National Front (MNF) supre¬ 
mo, and the Centre was beamed by 
Doordarshan, the masses went wild with 
ecstasy. Dressed in their traditional, 
colourful outfits, and ignoring the chill 
and the damp outside, Mizo youths went 
round the town, singing and dancing in 
delight. Aizawl did not sleep that night. 
And they had good reasons not to. Such 
spontaneous expressions of joy came 
more as cathartic relief to the Mizos who 
had lived a life of fear and uncertainty for 
over two decades. Peace, at last, had 
dawned in the land of the highlanders. 

'ITie celebrations and festivities con¬ 
tinued through the better part of last 


year and the beginning of 1987. Lalden¬ 
ga and his MNF assumed power in a 
coalition ministry on 21 August, 1986; 
the surrender and the laying down of 
I arms by MNF activists, the announce¬ 
ment of the elections in December, the 
overwhelming victory of the MNF in the 
February 1987 polls, the assumption of 
power by Laldenga and the granting of 
statehood to Mizoram: all were occa¬ 
sions to celebrate. With the new-found 
freedom and respectability, the Mizos 
conveniently forgot their shadowy past 
and they refused to be bothered by the 
problems of the future. 

^ i ‘ i^tin and games are over now. It is 

^ stock-taking and time to find out 

whether the much-vaunted peace accord 
r 1 worth the sacrifice made by 

1 i If thousands of Mizos who had plunged 

I f r^. ' f into insurrection for the sovereign status 

{ _ A ' „ of Mizoram at the call of Laldenga. The 

After the elections, jubilant MNF supporters on the streets of Aizawl; (top) Laldenga 
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Memorandum of Settlement, which for 
SC) long was gathering dust on the 
shelves of the secretariat m Aizawl, is 
now being read between the lines by the i 
educated and the elite. And the poor and i 
the deprived are queueing up outside the | 
chief minister’s plush chamber in the j 
capital demanding fulfilment of the I 
dream that Laldenga had promised them I 
before the elections if they \'otcd him to ! 
power. As the queues are lengthening, | 
Laldenga is beginning to feel the burden | 
of responsibility which he had willingly I 
accepted just a few months back. ! 
Cautioned Lallhaiihawla, fonner chief | 
minister, and now his arch-nval; “Lai- ! 
denga promised a lot of things to the* i 
people before the elections. Now that he I 
is the CM, he will have to pro\’e by his | 
deeds that he means business. Laldenga i 
has stirred the emotions of the masses ; 
and he has promised them a Utopia." ! 



ijUnipiiriiiniiidalot 
things to iie peofile before the 
riectoms. Now thrt he is the CM, 
he will havetofirove by his deeds 
tM he means husiness. bMenga 
has stirred the emotions of the 
masses and he has promised 
them a Utopia”--f ormer CM 
iidtiianhawla 


-Pnbtw ^ 

moiis. And indexed with the status Lal¬ 
denga acquired alter the signing ol the 
peact» documctii, he was the mast<‘r ol 
all he surveyed, doling out largesst' at 
his will. Soon after whispers wtu'c* heard 
in Aizawl that Laldenga had scild out to 
the “dhotiwallas ot Delhi" and the wily 
politician was looking fi>r an opportunity 
to silence his critics. 'Lhe announcement 
of the elt‘ctions in Decemhei last gave 
him lh(‘ opportunity. Laldenga toured 
the !t*ngth and brc'adth of Mizoram, 
generoush making pioniises to woo the 
voters. .'\nd these have caused him 
trouble. .Miegcitions have also been 
levelled that l^aldenga used the anti- 
Indian plank, that goes down verv well 
with the Mizos, to buy votes. 

“Laldenga said that he would import 
rice Ironi Ameru'a and sell it to the 
masses at a rate which is much chea[)er 
tlian (Ik* Indian varu'tv," riMiiarked V. 


A new state is born. Rajiv Gandhi addressing a meeting in Alzawt 






Indeed, it is these prom¬ 
ises made during the electKin 
campaign, that is worr>’ing 
the bespectacled, soft- 
spoken chief minister the 
m4)st. The euphoria of the 
victory over, Laldenga loo 
believes that most of the 
assurances he had made, 
more out of emotion than 
reason, cannot be fuifilled 
since Mizoram will have to 
remain tied to the apron- 
strings of New Delhi. 

People have begun to 
openly doubt the veracity of 
many of Laldenga's state¬ 
ments. ‘'Laldenga assumed 
that he was the ruler of a 
sovereign country and not a 
state," remarked a senior 
government official who 
wished to remain anony- 


Dima, a small-time businessman while 
explaining why ht* had given up trading in 
rice and was selling kerogas stoves 
instead. 'Fhere are many more like him 
in Aizawl who have switched their busi¬ 
ness and in the villages, farmtTs have 
virtually stopped cultivating paddy (*ven 
though the first consignment ot Amer¬ 
ican rice IS yet to arrive. Their priority 
now is ginger, a commodity which is 
grown in abundance in Mizoram but 
which fetches very poor returns due to 
the lack of proper transport and market¬ 
ing facilities in the state. 

“The cliief minister has assured all 
ginger-growers that he .will sell their 
products in Fiangladesh at Rs 6 a kg," 
said Lalthanliawla, pointing to his large 
plot of land in downtown Aizawl where 
ginger is being grown. 'I'he Opposition 
Congress(I) and the Peoples Conference 
have even taken the issue to the streets, 
accusing Laldenga of delil’>erately misin- 










Your domestic 
gos instol lotion is os safe 
os you wont it to be 


Our self-closing spring-loaded 
cylinder valve and matching 
compact regulator is designed 
to ensure maximum safety to 
you. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO: 

• Turn off all the knobs of the 
gas stove before switching 
on the regulator. 

• Light the maich/lighter near 
the burner while turning the 
gas stove knob. 

• If the burner does not light, 
turn off the knobs of the gas 
stove and the regulator. Call 
your HP Gas Dealer 
immediately to rectify the 
defect. 

• In case you smell the gas- 

— Extinguish all flames In the 
vicinity. 

— Turn off all gas knobs of the 
installation. 

— Open doors and windows 
for ventilation and allow the 
gas to disperse. 

— Remove the regulator from 
the cylinder, fix the plastic 
security cap on the cylinder 
by pushing It down the 
valve. 

— Do not operate any 
electrical switches. 

— Contact your HP Gas Dealer 
immediately for help. 

— Remove the cylinder to an 
open space/balcony before 
the dealerman arrives. 

REMEMBER: Gas smell is a 
warning of a gas leak. A 
stanching agent is added 
to LPG to enable 
immediate detection of a 
gas leak. 

• Turn off the regulator knob 
when not in use. 

• Keep the cylinder vertical. 

No source of heat or flame 
should be close to the 
cylinder, rubber tubing or 
regulator. 




HINDUSTAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION UNUTED 

(A Govt, of India Enterprise) 


• Extinguish all naked fire/ 
flames in the kitchen while 
replacing a cylinder. 

• Place the gas stove on an 
elevated platform with the 
cylinder on ground level. 

WHATYOUSHOULD 
NOT DO: 

• Do not repair or tamper with 
the gas installation. 

• Do not permit any 
unauthorised person to 
attend to your gas 
installation. 

• Do not spill the liquids on 
the gas burner while 
preparing food. This can 
extinguish the flame and 
cause safety hazard due to 
gas leak. 

• Do not use a rubber tube of 
longer length than the 
maximum permitted viz. 

1.5 metres. 

• Do not remove the rubber 
tubing or shift the gas 
installation on your own. 

INSIST ON YOUR HP GAS 

DELIVERY MAN: 

• Checking the condition of 
your gas stove, rubber 
tubing and regulator before 
replacing the gas cylinder. 

• Lighting the burner to check 
the flame for consistent 
burning. 

• Checking with soap solution 
for any suspected leakage of 
gas. 

• While replacing the 
defective rubber tubing, 
ensure that it covers the full 
length of the nozzles of gas 
stove and the regulator. 

Soap should not be used for 
fixing the rubber tube. 

For any serviclng/repairat^ 
your gas stove, please call^ 
your HP Gas Dealer. Mechanic 
services are available at a 
nominal service charge of 
Rs.5/- plus cost of spare parts 
replaced. 


SoMigyte^ 



































^^One should not grudge if the Mizos want 

T O BE PIASTER S OF THE IR OWN DESTINY” 

Chief minister Laldenga pledges to make Mizoram self-reliant 


SrMKn: What are the factors re^ 
sponsible for the historic victory of the 
MNF? 

Laldenga: By voting us to power, the 
Mizos have acknowledged our 20 years of 
struggle. The people wanted to reward us for 
our sufferings. 

Apart from the question of sacrifice, 
were there no other poll issues? After all 
the former chief minister, Lalthanhawla 
too sacrificed his chair for the cause of 
peace? 

Lalthanhawla only sacrificed his post and 
that too for six months. We sacrificed our 
lives. We had to shed a lot of blood to buy 
peace. 

Do you interpret the MNF's victory as 
the reaffirmation of regionalism in 
Mizoram? 

Regionalism should not be dismissed as an 
aberration. One should not grudge if the 
Mizos want to be masters of their own 
destiny. 

What then will your relationship be 
with l^iew Delhi? 

[ am always in favour of a cordial rela¬ 
tionship with the Centre. The MNK favours a 
policy of give and take, 1'he PM has already 
promised all help to the MNP government, 
fhere is no-scope for any confrontation. 
Even during the poll campaign we never 
attacked the Prime Minister: we only criti¬ 
cised the local Congress(I) leaders. 

Why didn*t the MNF come to a seat 
adjustment with the Congressd), its 
coalition partner in the previous govern^ 
ment? 

'I'he stumbling block was Lalthanhawla. He 1 
never recc^nciled to the number two position 



Laldenga with the PM: 
strangthanlng ties 


lam always in 
favour of a cordial 


the Centre. The 
MNF favours a 
policy of give and 
take. There is no 
scope for any 
confrontation 


in the ministry. Prom the very beginning 
Lallhanhwia was uncooperative. Tlie Con- 
giess(l) ministers in the coalition even re- 
tused to accept me as the CM. I must say 
that the Congress(l) high command made a 
grave mistake by making Lalthanhawla the 
deputy CM. 'fhe man has a big ego. 

There are allegations that during the 
poll campaign you took an anti- 
plainsmen and anti-Indian stance to woo 
voters.,,For instance you openly said 
that Mizos should not be slaves to AVir 
Delhi. You also hinted at collaborating 
with Christian countries for the develop¬ 
ment ot Mizoram. 

'fhis IS a blatant he. I suspect this is a part 
of a disinformation campaign by Puma .Sang- 
ma (Union minister of state for labour and who 
was the party’s observtT for the Mizoram 
polls). Can the Congress(l) furnish any tape- 
recorded pi oof? What 1 repeatedly said was 
that there was a necessitv for the Mizos to be 
self-reliant. One should not beg for chanty. 

You also as.Hured ginger-growers that 
you will sell their pnHlucis in Uang- 
ladesh at a higher rate.. 

According to the Mizoram accord, our 
agricultural produce tan b(‘ sold to neighbour¬ 
ing countries. Our ginger farmers do not get 
good returns and if their products fetch good 
prices in Bangladesh, we will ask tht‘ Ct‘ntie 
to allow us to trade with Dhaka. 

There are reports of infighting in 
your party... 

riiis is another lie. Ihere is no infighting, 
We all came to a Cfinsensus regarding the 
choice of ministers. 

Interviewed by Santanu Ghosh 


terpreting clause 7 of the Mizo accord 
which lays down that “border trade in 
locally produced or grown agricultural 
commodities could be allowed under a 
scheme to be formulated by the central 
government... “ Complained an angry R. 
Zuala, the office secretary and a front* 
ranking leader of the Congress(l), “The 
scheme is yet to be formulated and more 
important, Bangladesh is yet to agree to 
buy the product but Laldenga has 
already pocketed the votes. “ Brigadier 
Thenphunga Sailo, president of the Peo- 
fries Conference and who was twice the 
chief minister of the state, was even 
tnore scathing in Iris criticism: **Laldenga 
has made a ^ of the poor formers. He 
wHi have to pay for it. Whenever he is 
oonfronted by a |>robiem» the CM does 


not point towards Delhi but towards 
America and other foreign countries. 
The youngsters voted for him only 
because they sincerely believe that this 
would give them the breathing time for a 
future battle for independence. Fifty per 
cent of his election slogans were 
stridently secessionist in nature. “ 
“This is an utter lie and part of a 
disinformation campaign launched by the 
Opposition to malign me,“ reacted a 
poised Laldenga. But the rainwashed 
graffiti in Aizawl and neighbouring places 
bear ample proof of Brigadier Sailors 
allegation. work of the martyrs will 
soon be resumed,” said one while 
another screamed, “The election is a 
battle between Mizo nationalism and 
Indian nationalism...vote for the MNF.” 


In fact, the Assembly elections were 
portrayed as a referendum to decide 
whether the fight for an independent 
Mizoram by the MNF for the last 20 
years was just or not. Communal feel¬ 
ings were whipped up and the Congres- 
s(I), the main rival, was portrayed as a 
symbol of alien culture. Even reli^on 
was brought in to buy votes: Hinduism 
was pitted against Christianity and 
church leaders rallied behind Laldenga. 
The masses were made to believe that 
Laldenga was an agent of God sent to 
deliver the Mizos. “What is most dis¬ 
turbing is the fact that Laldenga has 
sown the seeds of hatred towards India 
and the vahis (non-Mizos) in the minds 
of the younger generation, ” said Briga¬ 
dier Sailo.' The aging leader may not be 
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entirely w^on^?. An otherwise inconse¬ 
quential incident on 28 February at 
Saitual, a sleepy hamlet 87 km from 
Aizawi, has shaken the three-month-old 
> 5 ovenHnent out of its complacency. To 
top It all, Lalden^a has been pulled up by 
the Union home ministry for not being 
able to protect the lives of non-Mizos in 
the state. 

T he police version of the incident 
first. As deputy commissioner 
Vanhela Fachuau said: '‘C)n 28 February, 
at around dusk, four local youths were 
escorting a number of girls back to their 
village. As they were passing by a camp 
inhabited by labourers of the Border 
Roads I'ask Force (BRTF), three Uum- 
kas (the Bihans are known by that name 
in Mizoram) who \^ere drunk, accosted 
the youths. Two of tliem were dragged 
near the camp and beaten up while one 
of them managed to escape and inform 
the pt^ople of the neighbouring villages. 
By 8.30 pm, a mob of around 500 people 
ghernoed the Ciimp, pulled out the 
labourers, burnt down the camp and 
threw the BRTF men into the fire. The 
mob left only after nine of the labourers 
were bumi alive and more than 17 
injured.” Bui there are many ev^n 
within the ruling party who disbelieve 
the police version. And the locals of 
Saitual are convinced that the MNF had 
a hand in the heinous killings. Saitual 
being a traditional MNF stronghold, 
most of the dreaded activists who have 
recently come overground have re¬ 
turned to the village and for the past few 
months have been. whipping up senti¬ 
ments against non-Mizos working for 
the BRTF. A drunken brawl provided 
them with the opportunity to terrorise 
the non-Mizos. 

'Fhe wily leader that he is, Laldenga 
was quick to gauge the significance of 
the incident. He not only rushed to 
Saitual but came on the air to assure 
non-Mizos that the incident had no 
communal overtones. The chief minister 
penned off a hasty reply to Union home 
minister Buta Singh’s anxious queries 
assuring the central minister that 
'‘everyone was safe under his lead¬ 
ership’'. 

But not everyone seems to have been 
assured, especially with rumours float¬ 
ing around that the MNF chief is gra¬ 
dually losing control over the militants 
within the party: the die-hard guerrillas 
who have come overground and who 
have started demanding their share of 
the spoils. Ever since the elections were 
announced last December and over 600 
MNF guerrillas disbanded from the 
peace camite, the activists have alleged¬ 
ly been a law and order problem 
for the authorities. Intelligence reports 


Rtmioun are floating around that 
the MNF chief is gradually losing 
control over the militants witiiin 
the party: ifie'hard guerrillas have 
come overground and have 
started demanding their share of 
the spoils. Ever since the 
elections were announced last 
December and over600 MNF 
guerrillas disbanded from the 
peace camps, the activists have 
allegedly been a major law and 
order problem for the authorities. 
Inteliigence reports have blamed 
the MNF diO'hards for a number 
of incidents 


prepared by the police have blamed the 
MNF die-hard.s for a number of inci¬ 
dents. Said an intelligence official who 
wished to remain anonymous for obvious 
reasons: “Rehabilitating the MNF guer¬ 
rillas has been a major cause for concern 
for the chief minister. Unless they are 
given employment and absorbed into the 
mainstream, the guerrillas will continue 
to pose problems.” 

B ut, perhaps, the greatest threat to 
his seemingly unassailable position 
is from his own partymen. And this time 
round Laldenga’s infinite charisma is not 
likely to work miracles. Dissent is brew¬ 
ing among the MNF’legislators, who are 
openly fighting for a berth in the cabinet. 
A^d Laldenga is aware of the shortcom¬ 



ings of the MNF: though a formidable 
under^ound outfit, it is yet to transform 
itself into a streamlined political party. 
The MNF's adversaries, the Congres- 
s(I) and the Peoples Party, ire strong 
enough to capitalise on the shortcomings 
of the ruling party. ITiough the MNF 
secured 24 seats in the 40-member 
Assembly, an analysis of the results 
show that I-aldenga's party secured only 
36.5 per cent of the votes while the 
Congressd), which won in 12 consti¬ 
tuencies, got an impressive 33 per cent. 

laldenga has been accused by many 
more of his partymen for “neglecting the 
aspirations of the MNF” while selecting 
the candidates for the polls as well as 
distributing portfolios after the elec¬ 
tions. For instance, the Mizo Conven¬ 
tion (MC) and the Mizo Peoples Forum, 
which merged into the MNF a few years 
back to strengtlien the party, were 
given a raw deal h Laldenga, While P. 
Siamliana, an influential leader of the 
MPF who won the elections by a 
convincing margin, was not made a 
minister, Hranthanga, chief ot the MC, 
was not even given a party ticket. On 
the other hand, Ms Lalhlimpuii, who 
joined the MNh" in December 1986, was 
not only nominated as the party’s candi¬ 
date but she was also given the impor¬ 
tant social welfare portfolio. There are 
other examples of what Laldenga’s de¬ 
tractors term his highhandedness, the 
most startling one being the treatment 
meted out to the Major-(reneral of the 
underground Mizo National Anny, Van- 
lalhruaia. Everyone expected the veter¬ 
an fighter to be given a respectable 
position in the cabinet but Laldenga 
thought that his brothei Ngurchhiaa was 
more rompetent 

Despite me mounting priiblems, Lal¬ 
denga is not a worried man, at least 
outwardly. At his posh residence next to 
the Raj Bhavan, a poised Laldenga told 
Sunday: “Mizoram is a new-born baby. 
Everything is in disorder and the state’s 
econejmy is in a shambles. There is 
unemployment all around. I cannot work 
wonders overnight. All I have today is 
the mandate of the people. The masses 
believe me. I have promised them peace 
and progress and I am pledged to keep 
them, ” 

Indeed, it is this blind trust of the 
masses that is Laldenga’s mainstay. 
And, of course, there is Laldenga’s fiery 
ordtory. It is said that whenever the 
chief minister speaks, he weaves a spell. 
But, unfortunately, only temporarily. 
When the Mizos wake up to the reali¬ 
ties, things may become a little too 
tou^ for the charismatic Laldenga. 

Rajiv Bagclii/4lsaiMl 
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*7n the begtnmnf^r I u*>ed to think that Vve been 
bom to attratt contioversy. Even ui Ekns / 
became quite (ontrover^ial Butnow^ Ilf's assum^ 
mg the kind of proportion that leads me to 
belte\e that it is all being orchestrated/' 

—Anutabh Bachchan 


T he controversies certainly keep com¬ 
ing These days it is all but impossible 
to pick up a magazine or a newspaper 
without reading about Anutabh Bach- 
chan’s involvement in some important 
matter of state 

At first, there was just speculation over his 


lesson—hence the public dismissal. 

Then came the V.P. Singh-Bachchan tussle. 
Though both men are careful to speak extremely 
politely about each other to the press, it is clear 
that there is no love lost between the two. TTie 
reasons for this are difficult to comprehend, but 
one plausible version has it that they are both 
nvals for the same Uttar Pradesh base 

Shortly before Singh was shifted from finance 
to defence there had been reports that he made 
made speeches in Uttar Pradesh vowing to 
punish those who stashed the country’s wealth 
abroad—in the prevailing atmosphere of para- 







Filing nomination papara In Allahabad ^ ^ ^'**^*^ 

friendship with Rajiv Gandhi Just how close 
were the two men^ Did Rajiv Gandlu turn to 
Anutabh lor advice*^ 

Then, the speculation got more specific What 
role did Anutabh’s bi other Ajitabh (better known 
' as Bunty) pla> in Delhi^ Was he really involved in 
nee deals with Russia-' When Bunty decided to 
go and live m Switzerland, the cynics said that 
their worst suspicions were confirmed Why pii k 
a notorious tax haven like Switzeiland, famous 
for Its bank secrecy laws, unless you have 
something to hide-* Besides, the story went, 
Bunty had secured Swiss nationality Apparent¬ 
ly, a prerequisite for Swiss citizenship is a large 
investment in the Swiss economy Where did 
Bunty get the money from^ 

Such controversies simmered till the begin¬ 
ning of 1987 after which it became open season 
for the Bachchan-baiters To begin with there 
was the finng of foreign secretary A I* Venk- 
ateswaran. Sections of the press reported that 
Venkateswaran had earned Bachchan’s ire by 
refusing to intercede on his behalf with the 
Burmese government dunng Bachchan's bnef 
refiqellmg halt in Rangoon, en route to the 
Andamans where he joined the Gandhis on 
winter holiday. Bachchan, it was said, had 
prevailed op Gandhi to teach Venkateswaran a 














noia and suspicion, these speeches were inter¬ 
preted as being directed against the brothers 
Bachchan. 

When Singh was shifted, it was believed by 
many in Delhi that Bachchan had persuaded Kajiv 
Gandhi to move him. After all not only viere the 
Raja and the superstar political nvals but the 
Raja was also persecuting Bachchan s friends, 
i.e. Dhirubhai Ambani. Moreover, it was whis¬ 
pered, Singh had launched an investigation into 
Amitabh's financial affairs as well as those of his 
brother, Bunty's. 

Such whispers finally moved to the Iron! pages 
of the daily press with startling clanty in early 


MiMinIng for thm Amitolyh 
nito In AHmodabad 


March when Bhure Lai, the director of enforce¬ 
ment and Singh’s trusted henchman, was moved 
from his post Bhure Lai, it was widely reported, 
had been investigating Bunty Bachchan when he 
was transferred. 

Such reports achieved headline status follow¬ 
ing the laid on Kamnath (loenka’s Sunder Nagar 
lesidence in Delhi and the arrest of S. Gurumur- 
thy, the accountant who had authored the 
Expiess’ investigative articles on Dhirubhai 
Ambani's Reliance Industnes. The line taken by 
Gurumurthy’s counsel, the flamboyant Ram 
Jethmalani in court was simple: the government 
suspected that (turumurthv and Bhure Lai had 
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Bombay hasn’t quite se-en anything like it yet. 
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collaborated in investigating the brothers Bach- 
chans’ financial affairs. So, Hhure Lai had been 
transferred and (iurenuirthv arrested. In lad. 
said Jetlinialani. Guruniurthy had not bet‘n 
involved in any invest i^iation ot the l^achehan^ 
but Dhirubhai Anibani, in an aiteinpt to draw 
Bachchan closer io his side, had i*onvinee(l the 
actor-MP that this was the* (.ase. Bat. Ik h.in, 
sugjs'ested Jethnialani. had rushed lo K,iji\ (ian- 
dhi and ur^'ed him to scuttle the investigations. 

Si'NDA^ interviewed Anutabh Bat hchan in 
March when the controversies were at tluur 
height. A normally reserved, introverted pt r- 
son, he was even more reticent and withdrawn 
than usual. He had. he said, just tinished cK^nviioi 
that he had demanded Venkateswaran’s head or 
manipulated V.l^ SinrfVs shift to defence. Why 
had the press chosen lo make up new con¬ 
troversies? Win was It all ri^ht lo punt anv kind 
of allegation about Amitabh Bachtdian without 
the slightest shred of evidence? 'riirou^dioul his 
lonj^ film career, he had never once been 
accused of financial improprietv or dishonesty, 
so why assume that he was a crimin«il now? 

d'hrouKh it all. he ^ave the impression ot bein^^ 
a man more than a little out ot his depth, lie 
didn’t W'ant power, he kept repeating. He didn’t 
need more fame, and he had enough monev. So 
why question his motives? Clearlv the former 
Sherwood College alumnus was having dilficultv 
in acceplinj^ the fact that in Indian politics lo^^ic is 
the worst possible ^uide to behaviour. 




With Rajiv* Sonia and Rahul Gandhi: tha insider 

Sunday: You've npent two years seeming 
like a misfit in politics. Do you feel more at 
home now? 

Amitabh Bachchan: I still don’t understand 
politics. So what I’ve tned to do is to look at it 
from one straightforward perspective. I’m the 
MP for Allahabad and it is my responsibility. So 
I've concentrated on working for the people of 
that area and haven’t got involved in anything 
else. But of course. I’m aware that that’s not 
enough. Being an MP you need to be aware of 
what’s happening. You need to think about 
issues, talk about them and bring them up in the 
House. But I’m still 99 per cent on to working for 
i^habad only. So in that respect, I feel I can’t 
comment on politics as yet. 

Yes^ but an MP is more than a municipal 
corporator. Nursing the constituency is 


I part of the job, hut certainly not 99 per cent 
of it. 

You know, if 1 knew more, I’d do more but 1 
don’t know. 

Well, don't you think you should try and 
know more, then? 

Yes I should try. But there’s not enough time 
for scmiebody like me who has just been dropped 
from the air. You have seasoned politicians who 
treat politics as a career, wdio’ve been at it from 
the grassroots levels, and even they don't know 
everything. It’s more difficult for somebody 
who’s just been in it for two or three years... 

1 don't think you can really afford to say 
that. Rajiv Gandhi was in politics for three 
years and this was regarded as good enough 
experience to make him Prime Minister. 

Yeah,but don’t forget he lived in a political 
environment. 1 don’t subscribe to the view that 
even though he lived in a political environment 
he was alool from it and had no interest in politics 
till the time he actually entered. If you live in a 
political set-up, you get involved I think Kajiv’s 
record in office proves that. Kven though he 
became Pnme Minister so suddenly, he grew 
into the office with great ease. 

You've known him a long time. Did you 
ever think he'd become PM? 

You know; I remember saying when I was still 
in eighth standard that Kajiv will one day be 
Prune Minister of India. I don’t know what 
prompted me to say it but 1 remember saying it 
aloud to the family. 

Yes, hut as you grew older, did you notice 
him taking any interest in politics? 

Well, not as far as my association with him 
was concerned. But 1 don’t know what the family 
discussed at the dinner table. Remember tliat 
our friendship had notlung to do with polilics,so 1 
never brought up the subject. And basically Rajiv 
IS a very shy person. 

That seems to be changing now. 

Oh yes. 1 think we’ve all learned—well I’m 
certainly learning very fast—that you can't 
remain a silent spectator in politics; you have to 
hit back or fight back. And Rajiv I think has 
learned to be very calm and collected about 
everything. That’s one quality of his that keeps 
me going. Whenever I feel that my problems 
are the end ol the world, 1 find on . 
talking to him that he’s so ^ 
cool and confident that i 

it serves to ,. ® 

encourage me. , 

1 say, to hell 

with my prob- 

lems. I > 

am unnecessarily complaining. So I come back 

thinking, 1 must learn to handle my problems 

better. 

But you know, he’s always been cm>l. In all 
the years I’ve known him, I’ve never seen him 
flustered. He's a very normal person. After he's 
become Prime Minister he hasn’t changed. 
Inhere are no airs about him. As far as the job is 
concerned, he’s taken it on and he's carrying it 
out like any other kind of responsibility., 


lfilttliemon«ytii8t 
thegovwnuNNithai 
ip^ondtiidivt 
agendiMto 
iiivertigittimami 
mybrotfierrMiiItjii 
anything specific, 
then pl^ come 
end confront me with 
it. Ill be happy lo 
answer any 
questions ,, 
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Wmild you have joined poUtics if he 
hadn*t been your leader? 

Oh no’ Soon after the assassination, he asked 
nie t{) liK'hl the election. I felt that here was this 
old friend who had been given this tremendous 
sl)o('k in his life and I was determined to support 
film. It was a very emotional time. 

Did you realise what you were getting 
into? 

Not at all. No, no! At that moment, nothing 
seemed to matter except that I was behind him 
and with him. I must say that the initial 
experience of Allahabad and even now, it’s 
something I can’t totally handle. What keeps me 
going is that Rajiv is a great inspiration and I 
think that he’s very nearly in the same boat as 
me. I mean Rajiv is not doing this to get fame or 
recognition. He doesn’t have the motivations of 
the usual professional politician. It’s a question of 
doing a job that’s been assigned to you. There's 
no question of trying to make a living out of it. 

I ran understand that because when I joined 
IK)litics I thought that I had reached a peak in my 
life. 1 was as famous as I was going to get. And I 
wasn’t really going to get any richer. So the 
motivations in any case too were different. It had 
nothing to do with name or fame or wealth. 

Yen, but that*H led people to say that you 
are trying to "buy* your constituency. 

That’s a very warped way of looking at it. I 
spend the money not because I think it’ll help me 
get re-elected. I spend it because I am distres¬ 
sed by conditions in Allahabad and genuinely 
want to do what I can to help improve things. 

And it's my money. It’s my business how I 
want to spend it. If 1 want to spend on charity 
rather than on buying tilings for myself, that’s 
my decision. It doesn’t harm anybody else. 

But such are the political tricks that are played 
that even charity becomes a ground for attack. 

Yes, but it seems to happen to you rather 
a lot. Why do you suppose you*v€ been 
singled out? 

I don’t know. In the beginning I used to think 
that Tve been bom to attract controversy. Even 
ih films, I became quite controversial. Nowit’s 
assuming the kind of proportion that leads me to 
believe that it's all being orchestrated. It’s really 
ridiculous. 1 used to laugh at it but I find that 
when I laugh, the people I’ve got to explain it to 
are not laughing. 

/ don*t think you can afford to laugh at it 
either. 

Yes, that’s what I was just coming to. I feel 
now that it is all a clever motivated campaign by 
those who fear that I will assume some kind of 
power or importance. They want to trip me 
before I reach that position. I really feel sorry for 
them. I have no such intentions. I’ve never 
asked for power or position. Never ever. Not 
from day one. 

Perhaps they don*t think you need a 
position to be important. 

Well, if proximity to the Prime Minister is 
going to be misconstrued then 1 just feel sad for 
my detractors. I’ve known him for more than 30 
years and if I needed anything, I could have 


asked for it then. But I’ve never. Neither has my 
family asked for special favours. 

I’ve always treated Rajiv as a friend and that’s 
it- Whatever I've wanted in my life. I’ve worked 
for. Whatever I am—whether I’m big or small or 
a lousy actor—the fact is that I've struggled. I 
am a self-made man. Nobody picked me up and 
put me here. 

All this talk about my proximity to the Prime 
Minister ignores the fact that apart from getting 
a Congress(I) ticket in Allahabad, there’s not one 
single instance of how I’ve benefited from this 
association. 

Well, there are allegations about your 
brother, Bunty. 

But IS there one conciete instance? It’s all 
lies. 

Perhaps not, but I don't think you are 
doing yourself much good by not coming 
out in the open with what Bunty is doing. / 
don*t think it*s convincing to fob off ques¬ 
tions with responses like "so what if my 
brother is abroad? Even V.P. Singh*H son 
studies abroad*. That kind of answer sug¬ 
gests you have something to hide. 

1 have nothing to hide. My brother was an 
executive in Shaw Wallace. He was in shipping. 
He has trained abroad in Germany. At consider¬ 
able personal sacrifice he gave up a very 
successful career with Shaw Wallace to handle 
my affairs in 1972. This was before Zanjeer 
when my career was not doing well. 

But he wanted an identity of his own, he didn't 
just want to be known as Amitabh Bachchan’s 
brother. And I agreed with him so I gave him the 
initial push and he really struggled for it. He 
started out in a little tin shed making tin cans, 
slogjdng 18-20 hours a day with no real money 
backing him because I didn’t have much at that 
stage. 

Does I PC A have foreign connections? 

I PC A has earned foreign exchange for the 
country through its export division. How many 
people know that his company won the export 
award for its export earnings a couple of years 
back? Pranab Mukherjee was tlie finance minis¬ 
ter and he gave the award. IPCA obviously had a 
sizeable export to be able to earn that award. 

Does he have Swiss nationality? 

No sir, absolutely not. He is very much an 
Indian national. I'eople who want to create 
trouble spread stories abtiul his Swiss 
citizenship to warp the minds of the illiterate 
people of this country. When I say illiterate, that 
includes a large section of the media. The\’ can’t 
even distinguish between a Swiss citizen and an 
Indian citizen. 

What is his status? Is he a resident of 
Switzerland? 

He has applied for Swiss lesidency but he’s 
working on it. He’s looking foi business. You 
know you have to prove your credentials before 
you gel residency. 

How does he support himself in Switzer- 
land? 

IPCA has collaborators in Switzerland. He is 
employed by them. 
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Why haven Y you made this clear earlier? 

Nobodv has asked me. People are welcome to 
investigate Bunty and I*d be very happy tj 
answer all their questions. Ask me a specific 
queslkm and I’ll answer. But it is below my 
dif?n!ly to be answerable to )j;ossip and to issue 
clarifications, every lime somebody prints some 
nonsense. 

If all the money that the government has spent 
on detective agencies to investi^jate me and my 
brother result in anything? specific, then please 
come and confront me with it. I’ll be happy to 



Nobody wants to 
treat success with 
any respect in this 
country. Success is a 
dirty word. You make 
it in iHe and everyone 
wants to puN you 
down 




I Bachchan: the abhin^ta as neta 











answer any questions. I’ve always been a 
straiKhtforward man. 1 am an honest man and an 
honest taxpayer. 

How much tax Ho you pay? 

It varies with the number of releases. Last 
year there was just out* release. But two years 
a^o, I was paying; Ks SA lakh. I’d like to know 
how many individuals pay that kind of tax. And I 
am not on the list of stars with arrears. 'Fhere’s 
just one case in which we dispute the assess¬ 
ment and even there I’ve .said, ‘Pay the money'. 
My accountants think 1 could appeal but I’ve said 
no. 

People keep saying ‘Why isn't Amitabh 
raided.'*’ But tell me. why should I be raided? Is 
there any evidence to suggest that I am late in 
paying my taxes. Kvidence that I have arrears? 
Any evidence thjit I pay hardly any tax? 

I pay lakhs in lax and still ignorant people claim 
that I am a criminal. 1 take very great offence at 
that. 

Bui over and above that, if there iS anybody 
who thinks I should be raided, all I have to say is 
this: ‘Come and raid me when vou like. Come 
tomorrow, don’t even wait lor a month. Come 
now. you are most welcome.’ 

When V. P. Singh was Finance Minister, the 
media kept egging him on and saying: ‘If he raids 
Bachchan, he’ll get great credibility’. My re¬ 
sponse then was the same as now: I’ve nothing 
to hide. And if raiding me gives a fellov\ member 
of the Congress partv great credibilitv. then 
please, go ahead. I’m all for increasing the 
party's credibility. 

You are all for an invcHUyation of Bunly'n 
affairn an well? 

Absolutely. He has mithing to hide. He has 
earned foreign exchange for India He’s made 
essential medicines at his pharmaceutical unit 
which are good for the country. 

jTii|l Bachchan, Amltabh'f moth«r»wfth Indira Gandhi 







t^ECilAtltlEt*OKT 


And then \vh;it hj|ip('i]s/ lV(»pIe stnrt linkin^^^ 
him to all kinds (»l Kus^ian ruv dcah. 1 sweat to 
voti that I dnfi'f know what tl)e damn Russian 
nee deal is ahoiH, And \\hal the lu*l! is this - tliev 
involve mv hi other s name in all this nibhish and 
nonsense 11 we had strong' libel laus in this 
eounliv. manv of the nia^a/nu*s that make these 
alletrations would have betm m troijblt* 

ih‘ IS a sueeesstul man who has made it on his 
r>wn lie’s prohahlv a ^nvater suei ess story than 
many of the |H‘ 0 |j|e who are ft*aliired in l)usim*ss 
maj»a/iiH*s hut he luis alwavs kepi a low profile 
bt'cause hi* knows that as Amital)h Ihiehehan’s 
brotlun, lie* IS vulnerable. 

lUit nobodv wants to treat sueeess witli any 
respeet in this <.ountr\. Sueeess is a dir tv word, 
Yoi‘ make it in lile and evervone wants to pull 
vou d<iwn. 

Now he runs Il'CA. a pharmatvutual unit in 
lioml)av,and h(‘ used to help me look aitt r im 
husiiK’ss allaiis. And wv\e dislrif)Utt‘d the old 
film, Vaa/vz/tj. Ain:ir Akh;it Antony, that sort of 
tiling' 

^VIlen 1 went into polities, he eam<‘ and heljzed 
me as anv memhei of the faniilv would. Latei, 
aftei mv film eommitments redueed, he realised 
that he was not re.illy recjuiied in Hombav and be 
fell Ik* ruK'ded to open further avenues He’s 
now ^one abroad to look lor further opportuni¬ 
ties, 

Woiiid you accept a pubtic office if it was 
offered? 

No, I would not. 

So you would never agree to he a 
minister? 

No, I would not. 

Y ou know this is going to be down in cold 
print. Y ou are not going to bark out later 
and sag gou*U accept the ministership to 
help Allahabad or even gour friend Rajii\ 
are you? 

No. Kven il it allowed me a chance t(» help 
anvbodv or anythinin,because I know that with 
mv hi^^h profile and vulnerability, the kind of flak 
I taie wMthout bein>^ a minister would he nothinvi 
compared to the flak I'd have to face il I was a 
minister. 

The CB! appeared to believe that Guru- 
murthy was investigating you and hence 
the raid. How do you respond to that? 

Whatever has come out in the press has been 
a reporta>?e t)f the ease. 1'hat doesn’t n(*cessarilv 
mt'an it’s time—anv lawyer can say what Ik* likes 
to defend his case, 'fhese are just allegations and 
suppositions that are tossed around in ccnirt 
battles. Hut there is no truth in them. 

How ill are you, really? 

Well, I am not fit HK) per cent. In fact, not 
even 2^ per cent. See, the 1982 episode (the 
auadent on the sets ot tV>o/ie) was very heavy 
on mv body. Il has restricted me from doinj? a lot 
of things ln*cause of the fact that my stomach is 
in terrible condition. I have restnctions on the 
types of dru)^s I can take—especially antibiotics 
or cortisone. There are problems if anaesthesia 
has to be ffiven to me. So that itself was a very 
crippling episode. 


riie next year, I burnt my hand. It has 
recovered somewhat now but I don't have full 
functioning. 'I'liat was a \erv painful experience 
because tliere again all the surgery that had to be 
done on the hand was done withoiitan^eMhesia 
because I am not allowed anaesthesia since lire 
1982 episode. I am not allowed sedatives eitliei; 
so I couldn’t take any kind of paih-killers. 

'i'hen in 1984 came the most crippling disease 
of them all: myasthenia gravis w hich is a muscle 
disease. It is incurai)le but can In* Lontrolled if 
you are on drugs constantK. 

How does myasthenia actually affect you 
in your everyday life? 

Well, il vou strain yourself it can affect your 
mouth, your eves, your facial miisi les-- if vou 
shut your eyes, yizu can't open it again. 

!)o4‘h that happen'to you? 

It hasn’t happened to me tliat acutely but it has 
happLiUii with m\ mouth It hap|)eiis with mv 
legs, with my hands sometimes when I am 
climbing a staircase, after the fifth step, I It^el 
like collapsing. It’s a lethal disease that has to he 
monitored very carefully and that’s why I have to 
keep going aln'oad for treatment and tor monitor¬ 
ing every third month. 

I also hav’e asthma and ever since my trachea 
w'as opened in 1982, it has become prone to 
more infection. One of the drugs tluil was given 
to me for mvasthenia,>n fact, aggravates asthma. 
So I h.ave to take a drug to coiintt*r that. .And 
that drug in turn affects my eyes (smiles irn /r). 
When I went for a checkup this tune, they 
discovered something quite alarming and that is 
that my retina is coming loose which is whv I get 
flashes on the sides ot my eyes. So now, there 
will have to be surgery on mv eves. It’s all a lot 
of problems. 

it certainty sounds very bad. 

1 have to keep awav from heat. I have to keep 
away from tension. I hav<* to keep nwj.v from 
fatigue and unfortunately in the kind of jobs I am 
doing, J am so prone to all these factors. 

fhese are the implications. I am not supposed 
to have any kind of chest mtection—a cold or a 
cough—because that’s bad for my myasthenia. 
'I'hat has to be fought with antibiotics immediate¬ 
ly. But my stomach is in such bad shape since 
1982 that I’ve been told not to take antibiotics 
lest they destroy the inside of the stomach. 

How do you manage the action scenes in 
your films? 

(Winces) I don't know. 1 am just carrying on. 
'fhe doctors have warned me that 1 am trying to 
test (jod a bit too much. But there’s so much 
work that I can’t get out of it Quite frankiv. 1 try 
not to pay the health aspect too much attentwin. 

Hopefully, one day. I’ll be in a position where I 
can take it more easy. 

Does the consciousness of your mortality 
worry you? 

No. I'he doctors say it slutuld. And what can I 
say. I don’t know why all this happened? 
Myasthenia gravis is a hereditary disease but 
nobody in our family has it. Why did I get it? 

Interviewed liy Vir Smi^yBomlmy 



A^tabh, my brother, 
is very much an 
Indian naflenai. 
Panplawiiowantto 
craatt trouble 
ipraadtiorias about 
NsSwisicitiEenship 

theiitorate|wople 
of tMi country. tMitn 
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FOCUS 




LeFTIN FRONT 

The credit ^ocs to Jyoii lidsn, who Is hack in 
power once a^ain in the West licnp^al 
Assembly elections. At 7d, he yave 42^ vear old 
Rajiv (iandhi a run for his money 




H ow marvellously romantic. 
The charisma of a 73-year 
old, dhoti-clad, chief minis¬ 
ter pitted against the char¬ 
isma of a young, handsome, 
forward-l(X)king Prime Minister. The old 
versus the new; experience versus 
youthful enthusiasm. The contest is 
short, action-packed and funous: the 
finale tense and exciting. Age emerges 
triumphant. Defeat is acknowledged 
with grace. Rajiv (iandhi telephones 
Jyoti Basu to congratulate him f^or the 
Left P'ront's overwhelming victory in the 
West Bengal Assembly elections. And, 
in the best public school tradition, polite¬ 
ly enquires about his elder’s health. 
They bid gcK>d-bye on the note that they 
would meet in I)elhi soon-Jyoti Basu 
going back to the business of his govern¬ 
ment, Rajiv (iandhi to his. 

Truly, how very romantic—and, in¬ 
evitably, how far removed from reality. 
Perhaps, Rajiv Gandhi and all those who 
sail in him and with him would have it so. 
It would be comforting to reduce the 
West Bengal Assembly elections held on 
23 March into a battle between two 
personalities, and not between the ruling 
Left Front in the state and the opposing 
Congress(l). A fight with a Goliath 
whom Delhi’s I>avid could not fell, in his 
first attempt, a colossus for whom the 
Congress(I) president reserved praise 
even during the election campaign. Jyoti 
Basu, said Rajiv Gandhi during liis hurri¬ 
cane tour of the state in the election 
month, “is the only man interested in the 
development of West Bengal”. 

That Jyoti Basu certainly is. Despite 
his nationwide stature today, Jyoti 
Basu s direct sphere of activities has 
always been limited to this state. His 
image, his standing, both within the 
slate and without, have grown enor¬ 
mously in the last ten years he has been 
the chief minister of West Bengal. In 
fact, so towering is his personality, so 
wide his acceptance among all classes 
and strata and so absolute his control 
over the government he has run for 10 
years now, that it is easy to equate him 
with the Left PTont that he heads, to 
believe its achievements to be his alone, 
its failures despite him. Just the presup¬ 
position that led Rajiv and his men up the 
garden path in this election so that the 
Congress(l) fared even worse than it did 
in the last Assembly elections in 1982. 

But a presupposition that provided 
some unexpected sense of competition 
to what might otherwise have been a 
tame contest. The election campaign 
began quietly; the Left Front's long 
before the Congress(I)'s. The Front 
offered voters no dramatic programme, 
promised no radical changes. jJie note 











was defensive, highlighting past achieve¬ 
ments listing excuses for failures 
The Congress(I) candidates had bare¬ 
ly got their wits together after the long 
h.iggling over nomination tickets—when 
enter Kajiv (jandhi on his helicopter 
And the air suddenly became electric 
I he rest of the Congress, the party and 
Its candidates, paled into insignificance 
Kajiv became the focus of all attention, 
the Congress(l)’s only ace 
Up and down the state he tramped, 
spending 67 hours within three weeks, 
addressing 54 meetings that drew large 
tumultous crowds—and raised the PM s 
expectations, alas falsely (The only 
competition he faced was from the new 
recruit to his party, matinee idol Rajesh 
Khanna, who had been roped m to 


T he Congress(I) president decned 
the '*ca^e raj*' and how the Left 
Front used up all central assistance to 
sustain Marxist cadn*s He promised 
instead a “nutan Bangla" If the Con 
gress(I) was voted to power in West 
Bengal, he declared in ringing tones, the 
Centre would give priont> and usher in a 
green revolution, and even offered to 
personally, run Bengal by remote con 
trol from Delhi 

Jyoti Basu took up the cudgels on 
behalf of his party and the other consti 
tuents of the h ront Even at this age and 
with one heart attack behind him, Ivoti 
Babu matched his young opponent mea¬ 
sure for measure He, too, zipped 
around the state giving :)peech after 
speech higures tripped off his tongue 



Jyoti Basu at an alactlon rally powerful stature 

bolster the campaign efforts Rajesh 
Khanna drew by far the largest crowds 
during the campaign and even LPI(M) 
workers could not help going ga ga over 
their “guru" 

iTie Congress(l) president took the 
initiative and the Left Front which to all 
practical purposes means CPl(M) 
spearheaded by Jyoti Basu, swung into 
action R^iv Gandhi made a fiontal 
attack on the Left Front government's 
“mismanagement of the state's economy 
and Its non performance in different 
sectors", bemoaned the ‘slow progi ess 
of development in the region", pioc- 
laimed that people had expressed to him 
their “sense of neglect*’ and wondered 
aloud “how Mr Basu could run a ministry 
and get things done with the kind of 
worthless ministers he had The Front, 
he said, had passed the buck to the 
Centre for far too long and the people of 
state had begun to see throuji^ this 


O »utam r» attoriop 

I 3 million bargadars names had been 
recorded in the state dunng the past ten 
years and 1 6 million poor farmers had 
benefited from the distribution of vested 
land, but the CPl(M) had a total mem 
bcrshipof 13(),0()() 01 the panchavafs in 
the state, activated by the Left Front 
Itself, 30 per cent were ruled by the 
CongressCi) How, then, could there be 
a “cadre raj"^ The chief minister advised 
the Pnme Minister to first build a new 
Bihar or UP or any of the other Con 
gress(I)-ruled states before he talked of 
a new Bengal 

By mutual consent the two leaders 
had earlier agreed not to make the most 
inflammable issue in the state, the 
Gorkhaland movement, into an election 
issue, and they kept their word So that, 
with the most sensitive political question 
of the day out of bopnds the campaign 
necessarily concentrated mainly on eco¬ 
nomic matters Like two accountants 
the PM and the CM toted up the figures 


of the central aid package to West 
Bengal and came up with two conflicting 
sets of figures Raji\ Gandhi repeatedly 
talked of his “aid package*', Jyoti Basu 
repeatedly accused him of “lying*'as that 
kind of money had sunply not been 
given And the media lapped it all up, the 
battle royal making daily headlines, th^ 
election coverage reduced to a slangmg 
match between these two leaders, elec¬ 
tion analyses into estimates of the 
“wave" generated by Rajiv Gandhi 
But, away from the limelight, the 
CPKM) was woikuig away assiduously 
in the villages, going, uncharactenstu-al- 
ly foi It, from door to door, holding 
frequent cadre meetings, stepping up 
the number of street comer meetings 
cirid public rallies with chants renting the 
an Aagt Delhi sam/a, pare got hi Hang- 
Id (Fust take caie of Delhi then build 
Bengal) Having decided to shun TV 
and radio iui then partisan attitude, the 
CPl(M) and other Lett Front parties laid 
even heavier emphasis on more direct, 
closer contact with the masses 

1 he campaign however, was only the 
icing on the cake It was not the efficacy 
of its campaign alone that enabled the 
Left Fiont to trounce the Congress(I) so 
thoroughly that the latter ended up with 
only 40 of the 304 seats in this Assem 
bly It was the result of years of 
sustained hard sinceie woik, especially 
in the wake of coming to powen among 
tJie largest number of people in this 
state, as in all parts of this country—the 
villagers Tlirough land reform mea¬ 
sures, enfoicement of minimum wages 
for rural laboui 11 vitahsation of the 
panchdvats and municipal bodies, by 
rural uplift progi amnu s such as schools, 
roads tubewells, tht^ Left Front had 
practically effected a silent revolution m 
rural Bengal 

T he revolution still has a long way to 
go, the tasks fai from over The 
grievance s, the dissatisfaction of many 
people with the Left Front government, 
the charges of corruption and parti¬ 
sanship in the distribution of benefits are 
real enough These feelings had been 
vented somewhat in the panebayat elec¬ 
tions two years back when the Coiigres- 
s(I) did surprisingly well What has 
evidently gone home is the behef that 
CPUM) IS their friend Go to any village 
m Burdwan or Birbhum districts and 
you'll be proudly told, “This party has 
given us izzdt (self-respect)'* In Jyoti 
Basu's words “We’ve taught them to 
stand upnght ” The CPI(M) workers are 
there, maintaining day-to-day contact 
with the electorate 
Paradoxically, it is the very intensity 
of the Pnme Minister’s campaign and 


FOOIIS 



Jyoti Basu, West Bengal chief minister, on the Left Front victory 


Simdan: You mu»t be very pteoeeil with 
the outcome of the potle. Did you expect 
the Left Front to do no wett? 

JVoti Basu: Of course I am pleased with the 
trust the people have demonstrated 1 never 
had any doubts about our victory We, 
certainly wanted the CongresstD’s strength 
to be reduced. But, frankly speakm;;, I could 
never imagine that they would do so badly 
What could be the factors which coU’ 
Mbuted to a thumping victory for the 
Left Front? 

I would say, people judged us bv our 
performance during the last ten years It is a 
positive vote It is not that the people voted 
for us because they were fed up with tlie 
Congressdi. The mandate Is clearly for what 
we have done lor the people in the villages 
and also whatever we could do, within out 
limited means, for the urban population 
How would you asaeas your govern- 
menVn performance ao far? 

it has delivered the goods. We have 
restored democratic institutions. We have 
held elections for the panchavats and the local 
b<)dies which the Congrcss(l) was, shy of 
holding We also kept most of the promises 
that we made to tfie people. But we have our 
weaknesses too Sometimes we cpuld not 
reach out targets Sometimes we failed to 
meet the schedule The reasons are many— 
some of It IS due to our own fault, some due 
to the Centre not giving us our legitimate 
dues. 

While thf LeH Front has done ex¬ 
ceedingly well in the rural areas, it has 
lost ground in some urban areas. What, 
according to you, are the reasons? 

It would be'wrong to suggest that we have 
not done well in uKban areas. If by urban 
constituencies you mean otdy Calcutta and 
Howrah, then I concede we could have done 
better In Calcutta, both the Congress(I) and 
the Ceft Kront had 11 seats each. This tane 
our strength has come down to nine We 
have also lost two seats m Howrah. But in 
other cities and towns we have won most of 
the seats. 

You must also be pleased with the 
results in Dmfeelit^. Despite a poll 
boycott by the Gorkha Hedionat Libera- 
Ifett Frs*^ the Lett Front candidates 
hdve been eteeted thorn alt the three hill 
essiiditueneies. Hm is It goii^ to influ- 
iduee your iktwre molted towards the 
GHlFr 

' ewr Rpfiefas are very dear. We win not 
dlilia W«at Beapl td he parthtoned* nor ate 

... . . mm 



Regrettably and 
amazingly, 
however, at dl the 
meetings that he 
addressed, Rajiv 
GandM only spoke 
untruths and 
half*tnitiis.You 
cannot fool the 
people all the time 


Nepftlesit* and the Bengalis to be sonired. 
Centre t(K), has endoistd our policies and I 
hope* It wtll stand bv it 
Do u^u Biill stand hy your offkr for 0 
nryoUoiod seillement with the (iNltFf 
Yes. that is what th<‘ state and the Centre 
have agreed upon Tl>e da\ the GNLI*" says 
they do not w^nl a division of West Bengal, I 
am prepared to sit and discuss wiih them, 
look into then gnevances 
What do the vittorios of the CPUMh 
led Fronts in hetala and West Henyat 
mean to nationol politico? 

There is no doubt that the vicloficb will 
have a great impact on national pohlus, 
al(e( ting the niting CongressU) advei solv It 
lias tertainlv opened up a gieat o|)portunit\ 
to forge an alliance of the re^onal and the 
national Opposition parties on the bas^s of a 
common piinimum programme as a viable 
alternative to the Congressfl) 

Whai makes you so optimistic when a 
Similar experiment in the past has 
failed? 

True, the Janata government did not last 
long Even after the fall of pie Janata and tlv 
return ot the Congress(l) to p(>wei, the 
Opposition parties held three conclaves in a 
Old to regroup But thev could not go very fai 
because of a very unusual election in 1984 
after the death of Mrs Indira (landhi It was 
an election of sympathy votes Besides, 
there are sharp differences amcnig the 
opposition parties even on a number of basu 
issues In the changed political contej^t. 
however, we must start rethinking We must 
not let the opportunity slip out bv defaul 

Has Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
been of much help to the Congressft) in 
West Bengal? 

Nobody m West Bengal listens to the 
Congressd) leaders of the slate, who, m any 
case, are fighting among themselves most of 
the time Rajiv Gandhi was the onlv way Jhe 
Congressd) could make itself heard So, the 
Prime Minister of India became the Cpngres- 
s(I)'s only spokesman in West Bengal, 1 have 
never seen anything like this before- Regrett¬ 
ably and amazingly, however, at all the 
meetings that he addressed, Rajtv Ganphj 
only spoke untruths and half-truths. You 
cannot fool the people all the time by voting 
against the Congressd) the people have 
demonstrated what they think of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's credibility, 

•inwifMRwvcifpjr ipoiiivrrwsiiifaifHi 
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Bengal’s quiet coimMissar 


A I 73, Jyoli Basu has not lost the 
vibranc y of youth. When he 
strides purpcjsefully dciwn the corri¬ 
dors of Writers* Building with a 
springy step, leaving his security 
olfk'ers quite a few paces behind, 
one can still glimpse the 32-year-old 
firebrand wlio had just made his 
debut in the Assembly, 

I'he year was 1946. A bright 
young trade union leader, a proud 
member of the Communist Party of 
India, joined the Bengal Legislative 
Council in a blaxe of glory. He was 
representing the railway constituen¬ 
cy. having defeatt^ a giant like 
Hiimayun Kabir. 

It was only six years since Jyoti 
Basu had returned from England as a 
full-fledged barrister. But that was a 
calling he never pursued, making his 
cioctcM^-father unhappy by his deci¬ 
sion, In England itself he had been 
initiated into the Communist move¬ 
ment under the aegis of such re¬ 
nowned figures as Kajani Palme 
Dutl, Harry Politt, Hen Bradley, 
Back in the country in 1940. he 
threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the Communist movement in India. 
In 1946, he joined the Bengal Leg¬ 
islative Council, the first Indian com¬ 
munist to become an elected repre¬ 


sentative. And since then his poHlical 
life has been inextricably intertwined 
with the electoral process. 

'rhat loner of 1946 has become th^ 
chief minister of West Bengal for the 
third time in a row, A singular 
achievement that no other Commun¬ 
ist leader of this country’ can claim 
and which only two other chief minis¬ 
ters have ever accomplished: l>r 
H.C. Roy in W'est Bengal and M.(L 
Kamachandran in 3 amil Nadu. 

Legislative politics has always 
absorbed Jyoti Basu's energies and 
though he has been a member of the 
CPKM) s politburo since 1964, it is 
only in the last ten years that Jyoti 
Basil has emerged as a supreme 
party leader. 

“Our political thesis,” says Jvoti 
Basu, “is to consolidate mass strug¬ 
gle through parliamentary as well as 
extra-parliamentary work.” Par¬ 
liamentary work has been his forte. 
Save the 1972 Assembly, when the 
CPKM) faced a major debacle, Jyoti 
Basu has always been a member of 
the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

He was a fiery leader of the 
Opposition from 1957 to 1967 and his 
stormy debates with chief minister 
B.C. Roy have become legendary. 


As Congresses) le^r i 

rishnan recalls, '*He expose the | 
misdeeds of the government and I 
mirrored the aspirations of the peo- | 
pie, particularly the working ebss, 
on the flcK>r of the Assembly. 

How far the ClM(M) itself stands 
for such a radical change today niay ' 
be disputed, but Jyoti Basu*s reputa'- 
tion as a politician has gone from 
strength to strength, especially in, 
the last ten years as chief minister. 
Power has not corrupted him or 
tarnished his image in any way. In 
the words of Lok Hal's H,N. Bahugu- , 
na, not one given to lavish praise, 
“'J'o my mind Jyoti Basu is the best 
political specimen available in the 
country. 

Jyoti Basu today is more than just 
a successful chief minister of a state. 

He may have failed in many of his 
objectives but his sincerity of pur¬ 
pose, his genuinely national outlook 
are disputed by no one. Within his 
party, in his own state and the rest of 
the country, he has emerged as an 
elder statesman that everyone kK)ks 
up to for guidance. It will not be an 
easy task for the Congress(l) to find 
a rival for him in West Bengal. 


the mounting speculation that he would 
generate a wave powerful enough to 
sweep the Left Front out of office that 
galvanised the CPI(M) organisation into 
working overtime to persuade every 
latent supporter in the villages that no 
matter what their complaints, they stood 
to lose more if the Congress came back 
to power. This was a crisis and the very 
institutions that the majority of the 
villagers had come to know as their own 
were at stake. And their supporters 
responded wholeheartedly. 

In contrast, the long years in the 
opposition have so diminished the pre¬ 
sence of the Congress(l) in the country¬ 
side that the promise of g **nutan Bangla*' 
sounded hollow even if it came from tlie 
most powerful man in the country. 

At the same time, the vote also 
recorded a critical lack of confidence 
among the voters of the urban-industrial 
areas who voted solidly for the Cpngres- 
s(I). 'Pho party’s gains in Calcutta, 
Howrah, the Raniganj-Asansol area have 
hardly offset its massive losses in the 
countryside which still remain the 
’s invincible “red fort”. 


T he smooth, cohesive teamwork that 
has enabled the Left Front, a coali¬ 
tion, to provide a stable government for 
ten continuous years would have been 
impossible without Jyotibabu's firm lead¬ 
ership. His preeminence in his party he 
has utilised to shape policies for the 
benefit of this state. He could not “allow 
West Bengal to turn into a desert” and 
had to “get fresh doses of investment”, 
so he forced a change, almost single- 
handed, of the party's age-old industrial 


The Congreud) camfidatet had 
baraly got their wita together 
after ^ long hagglii^ over 
nondnation ticketiHiiihen en^ 
Rqiv GandN on Ms helioopler. 
And the air suddenly hecame 
electric.Therest«f the Congress 
liMedintoiniignificaneo; Ihpv 


policy. He had always kept himself out of 
the nitty-gritties of party organisational 
work, but since the death of stalwart 
Comrade Pramode Dasgupta, he has 
perforce had to involve himself in this 
sphere too. And, of course, he is his 
party’s and his goveniment's most 
acceptable, most celebrated face. 

Little wonder that Rajiv Gandhi would 
rather have him out of the way in West 
Bengal and even suggested, during his 
election campaign, “tfiough Mr Jyoti 
Basu is one of the most intelligent and 
efficient administrators in the country he 
needs to be given rest considering his 
age.” The sheer crudeness of such a 
statement apart, this was never, and will 
never be, the solution to the Congres- 
s(I)’s ills. Jyoti Basu is very much a man 
of his party and for his party. 

Anyway, the chief minister is deter¬ 
mined to retire only “after I ensure that 
Mr Gandhi retires. For with such a 
Prime Minister no one can save Indb 
from ruin”. At 73, Jyoti Basu can still 
give 42-year old Rajiv Gandhi a run for 
his money. 

OoHri ChMBffBB/Orfciilli 
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“With a Diplomat around, 
things begin to happen.” 




The Tr-x-'O^yre of a man 





KELTRON TV 
IT SIMPLY 
ABSORBS YOU 

Switch on your Keltron TV, And forset the 
world around you. 

Because the people on a Keltron TV are as real 
and as alive as you are! 

So whether you're watchins your favourite 
serial-show or a good film on Doordarshan. 
All youwill see IS clarity Crisp, live reception, 
you will of course hear the clearest sound. 

It's more absorbing on a Keltron TV. 
That's because every part in a Keltron TV is 
carefully chosen. Most of them are made at 
Keltron. And lots of Keltron parts make the 
finest TVs of other successful brands too. 
And you can have the Keltron advantage all 
over the country Because of a nationwide 
service back-up. Covering every town and city. 
If that's not enough, talk to someone who 
owns a Keltron TV If he's watching one, 
chances are he might not hear you. 

He will be so absorbed! 



ICiKralaStM 
Ucctionki 
DcvalopifMMit 
CcMporatlon Uiiiltcd« 

Consumer Electronics 
Division, 

Sasthamangalam 
Trivandrum 695010. 

Tel: 63106. 

Branch Offices: 

Ahmedabad: 

Tel: 463664 

Bangalore: Tel: 564492, 
564528 

Bombay: Tel: 4927447, 
4927448 

Calcutta: Tel: 245654, 
299069 

Hyderabad: Tel; 68657 
Madras: Tel. 452310 
New Delhi: Tel . 5722602^ 
5723060 

Trivandrum: Tel: 60241 

Area Offices: 

Bhopal: Tel: 66354 
Calicut: Tel: 61460 
Cochin: Tel: 354560 
Guwahati; Tel: 31541 
Madurai; Tel: 43746 
Patna: Tel 63274 
Vizag: Tel: 65392 
Service Centres In all 
m4or cities. 
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SPEER $4S 


Two electoral def eats in West Bengal and Kerala; 
discontented partymen; a storm in Parliament; a 
potentially explosive feud with the President; and reports 
of dissidence in the cabinet—the problems keep 
mounting for Rajiv Gandhi. 

Is this the beginning of the collapse of his mandate or 
will the Prime Minister bounce back? 





CAN HE 
RECOVER ? 


e came. He saw. He con¬ 
fused. Nobody had thought 
that the CongressCI) would 
win more than a few addi¬ 
tional seats in Communist- 
dominated West Bengal. Till Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi got there, that is. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter barnstormed the state in three 
different spells of campaigning during 
which he addressed more than 50 public 
meetings and was greeted by lal^s of 
cheering supporters. Suddenly, the 
campai>^i had a focus: it became a battle 
between the Jyoti Basu-led ruling Left 
Front and Rajiv Gandhi himself. By the 
time West Bengal went to the polls on 
23 March. Congress(l) activists were 
jubilant and political commentators con¬ 
fused. Would Rajiv Gandhi’s charisma— 
so evident to the large crowds he 
attracted—do the trick.^ Now that Rajiv 
Gandhi had staked his personal prestige 
on the outcome of the elections, how 
would Bengal vote? 

In fact, Bengal voted exactly as it 
would have even if Rajiv Gandhi had 
never visited the state. The Left Front 
swept to F>ower obtaining an absolute 
maiority in the 294-member Assembly 
when only two-thirds of the results had 
been declared. Till the time of writ¬ 
ing, the Congress had limped to a disa^ 
ppoint ing 37 seats. The message 
was unmistakable: Rajiv Gandhi 
may draw the crowds but he 
certainly can’t run Assembly 
elections for this party—even 
when he gives it his all. 


(Top) Rajiv Oamihl campilgnlng 
In Waat Bengal 





Jyoti Basu addressing a mammoth rally 

was worse news On l!u‘ same 
clay that Helical went to tlu‘ polls, so did 
Kerala where iht' L'on^ress<l)-led Un¬ 
ited UcMnoeralK I^'iont tUDh') had an 
absolute niajontv I'he imporlanet' ol 
Kerala lav in the tact that it uas the only 
southern state with a Con.^it'ssd) 
ernnient. Hut even clLinnyt the-eainpai^n. 
It had become clear that tilings weie not 
swin^in^ C(>n^iress \\av (se<‘ Si n- 
\}\\. 10-21 March, 10871 Kven Ra)i\ 
(iandhi had attiacted thin c rowds at his 
rallies. Sure enouidi when tht‘ rt‘sults 


There was the unmistakable fact 
that the Coingressd) was now 
beginning to seem more and more 
like a regional party of the Hindi 
heartland. It had lost every single 
southern state, had lost Assam, 
Bengal and Mizoram in the east 
and would probably lose Orissa 
too, if its state unit continued to 
destroy itself. And even within the 
cow'belt, there was now cause for 
concern 


stnic, hud lost Assam, ^ind 

Mi/oiuni in Iho cast and wcmld probably 
lose Onssa loo i) its state unit continued 
to destroy itseli. And even within the 
cf)w-belt, tl)ei(‘ was now cause tor 
concern. Not onlv had Uumpv Ahmed 
won at Kaslii])ur but also the I-lSH had 
comt‘ close to wrestinj^ the llardwar 
seat Irom the party. And what would 
happt*n when Maiyana went to llie polls 
in a coupk‘ of months^time.*' Nobody was 
willing' to bet c^n the outcome of tliat 


came in. it was yet another setback lor 
the Con>irc‘ss. '\'hv Left Demcjcratu' 
Kront (LDK) won with r.b seats to the 
Ui)h''s ()1 and four ministers in chit‘f 
minister K. Karunakaian’s 12 :nember 
cabinet lost their st\its. 

There was anotlu'i ic*ason lor yjlcjoni. 
The ConKress(l) find made a prestige 
issue out of the b\-elec tion at Kasliipur 
in Uttar IVadesh. A host ot Con^^tess 
heavyweights (includinkJ N.l). d'lwari 
who had nursed the constituency) had 
campaik'ned for the party: inalchin)j[ their 
draw^ with thatot the Opposition leadeis 
who had campaigned on Ijehall of the 
Kashtriya Sanjay Manch’s irrepressible 
Akbar Ahmed. When the results came 
in, the news was bad. Ahmed had won. 

'I'o be fair, the news wasn't all bad. In 
Jammu and Kashmir, the electoral coali¬ 
tion between the Conjsjressd) and the 
National Conference (F) swept to a 


landslide* victory. And the CoiiKress(l) 
w'on the three l.ok Sahha hv-elections 
held on 22 March. In Hardwar, the 
party’s nominee Ham Sinj^h defeated his 
HSU rival K.M. Mayavnti by 14,()()() 
votes. In Secunderabad, the Con^^res- 
s(I)’s Mrs 'r, Maniamrna ^wife of T. 
Anjaiah) deleated her lu^aresl Telukju 
Oesarn rival Or Uralap Keddy by 92, (KX) 
votes. And in Nandt^d, Ashok Chavan 
(the son cjf Maharashtra chief minister 
S.H. Chavan) won by a marf?in of 
116.(X)() votes over his immediate rival, 
Urakash Arnbedkar of the Republican 
Uarty. 

Hut these victories did not make up 
for the defeats. There was the unmis¬ 
takable fact that the Conj?ress(I) was 
now beginning to seem more and more 
like a regional party of the Hindi heart¬ 
land. It had lost every single southern 


T he defeats could not have come at a 
worse time for Rajiv (iandhi. 'IVue. 
there had been defeats at Assembly 
elections before^ but each time he had 
bet‘n able to offer extenuating circumst¬ 
ances. When the Akahs won a majority 
in l*unjab he was able to say that 
democracy had triumphed. When the 
A(iP won Assam, it was a victory for his 
accord. When Laldenga won Mizoram, it 
was a triumph for peace. 

But now Kajiv Candhi had run out of 
explanations. He seemed to realise this 
himself, which is why in the aftermath of 
the defeats, he offered few excuses and 
stuck to pointing to the triumph in 
Kashmir and the victory at the three 
by-elections to the Lok Sabha. 

In many ways, he had only himself to 
blame for the defeats. It was his deci¬ 
sion, for instance, to back K. Karunakar- 
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The CHARBMA 

T here is little tjkmbt that kafiv | Hie people .see him on TV, he 
Gandhi is the most Ptfective I hbcAit hbri. and are thrilled by t 


I Gandhi is the most dtfpetiye 
crowd-puller in Indian .politics today. 
This was illustrated most clearly by 
his campaign, in West Uempil. Neaily 
everywhere he went, he drew 
cheering crowds and the hysteria 
exhibited by his audiences has rarely 
been equalled in (he history of Ben¬ 
gal politics. 

The same has been true of most 
other states as wcBi, During the 
lytisoram election campaign, he drew 
unprecedented crowds ai^ appeared 
to have capitated die ^nis of the 
people. Uurim; the As^m Assembly 
elections,’ both Kaj'tv and" hi$ co- 
. campaigner Amitabh Bpchchan 
attracted fan-foUoWings cd gargan- 
, tuan piopmtions. Thousands of peo- 
,|ile wQuid wait hours for them to 
.'appear and then would go berserk in 
their enthusiasm once the speeches 
began. 

, lliere's just one problerh: regard¬ 
less of the croWd response to Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Congressd) abnpst al¬ 
ways seems to lose Assembly elec¬ 
tions. it tost in Assam. It lost in 
Mizoram. And now it has lost in 
West Bengal. So what is it' that is so 
wrong with Rajiv Gancfiii’s charisma 
that prevents him |rom converting 
adulation into votes? 

Congressfl) circles have been 
pondering this paradox for some time 
now. Says a close frwnd and pedhkat 
associate of rite Prime Minisier's: 
“The respond to the PM’s tours 
proves that the pec^le support the 
OoQgressfi). Unfortunately, we 
don't have the organisation required 
to.turn out the voters. The Congress 
woricers don’t go from door to, door 
making sure that Congress suppm:* 
tens actually cast thehr votes on 
polling day.” 

The Prime Minister is sgid to 
tovour another explanation. He is 
said to believe that the electorsde' jb; 
more sophisticati»l than h genecaliy 
perceived. 'Hius, reraidless of his 
personal popularity, the Congreasd) 
can only vrin Assembly elections tf 
toe party can guarantee good gov¬ 
ernment at toe state level. 

'{'here are other less flattering 
explarations. Many Opposition poKi- 
dans believe that Rajiv’s popph^y 
is now on a parwith Amitabh Bach- j 
chans. That is to sa^' ha b ] 
regarded as same sort of fflmstaK ' ’ 


the people see him on TV, hear 
about him, ^ are thrilled by the 
eanias/ia that acamtpanies tus eiec- 
tton meetings: toe security cordons, 
toe helicopters, etc. Consequently, 
die novelty value has them turning 
out in their thousands and jostling tor 
, a better view. But when it comes to 
the crunch, they vote for good gov¬ 
ernment, not for star appeal, ^ys 
one ,West Bengal CPUM) polhtdan: 
"Don’t forget that even Rajesh Khaft- 
na drew crowds in Calcutta. That,by 
itself, means nothing.” ‘ 

Within the Cwtgressd), however,. . 
it is believed that toe problem hes 
with the party^ not with tl^ Prime 
Minister's Inand of. charisma. Many . 


Many Opposition politicians 
believed that Rajiv Gandhi's 
popularity is now on a par with 
Amitabh ^chchan’s. That is to 
say, he is regarded as some sort 
of filmstar. The people see him 
on TV, hear about him, and are 
thrilled... But when it 
comes to the crunch, they vote 
for good government, not for star 


an. the discredited and devk)iire'Kerala 
chief minister whiiii sizable diuok-of the 
party felt should be replaced: Simrlarly, 
it was his decision to ignore such We$t 
Bengal Congress(I) heavyweights as 
A.B.A. (vhani Khan Chowdhury and 
Ashoke Sen (who resigned from the 
gf)vemment following the electoral de¬ 
bacle) and to pul his trust in Fnva Karijan 
Das Munshi and to a lesser extent, in 
the nondescript Ajit Fanja. When after 
the defeats the Frime Minister's aides 
blamed infighting for the rout, they 
Ignored the fact that Kajiv liimself had 
contributed to the infighting by selt'cling 
the wrong leaders. 

I'he only explanation for Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s actions in selecting such controver¬ 
sial leaders is that he felt that in the final 
analysis, the electorate would vote for 
him personally legardless of who the 



Congressmen have approached the 
Frime Minister in the wake of the 
electoral disasters and tdid hint that 
the CoR^ess(i) should now become 
a cadre-based party. 

I 11 ms message tm been driven 
home by the fadure of Rajiv's tkbde 
against the CFIfM)'s /'(Ciadre tbI'\ 
Rajiv hadl attempted to portray 
CPKM) workers as commissars im¬ 
ported frt>m KOsm or Cism who 
were .mtent on winhing. privileges for 
themselves, in fact, as the yoterS^ 
proved they knew, the CPUM) cadre 
; sons of the soS who are as 

honest and dedicated as the Cong¬ 
ress cadre was bejfdre Independence^ 
t|^,a^way>y which ' 
can canvy^ hm cri>iwdrp^ 


at. short, ridk 


party put forward at the state level. He 
had been warned of the party’s impend¬ 
ing deteat in West Bengal, but 
seemed—in the last days of the cam¬ 
paign—to believe that his pei sonal char¬ 
isma could turn the tide. Thu- <is older 
party hands watched with dismay, he 
invested his personal credibility in the 
battle treating it as a straight fight 
between him and Jyoti Basu and going as 
far as to tell voters that if the Congress 
came to power, he would look after the 
state personally. 

It was an extremely foolhardy move 
because it amounted to saying that he 
thought that with his charisma, and with 
the bribes of central assistance that he 
kept promising Bengalis at his rallies, he 
could overcome everything. Finalljf'the 
electorate did what the* CPM advised 
and gave a fitting reply to Rajiv's ‘arro¬ 
gance’. 
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.COVER STOKY 


To the -ordinary (ionKreSvSman, the 
defeats^in Kerala.and Behj^al prowd that 
however charismatic Rajiv Gandhi iniKht 
be» there was no way that he—and any 
other state-level CoriRi essnian - was 
Koin^( to benefit from it. Perhaps it was 
time, as Rajiv said, that the (iandhi 
charisma would sweep the party to 
power in a parliamentary election, but 
for most state-level Congressmen, the 
realisation was slowly dawning that Rajiv 
would not help them keep their Assem¬ 
bly seats. 

T he timing of this revelation was 
significant. Rajiv Gandhi has, so far, 
survived one major crisis during his 
reign. He was able to demolish Arun 
Nehru and neutralise his supporters last 
year because his own position seemed 
unassailable in the country as a whole. 
But now, with his position seeming 


DIO THEY ijOSil? 


A fter post¬ 

mortems. Evierj^dy has his 
own explanation for the Congres- 
s(l)’s poll defeats in Kerala and West 
Bengal. Itic official Congressd.) line 
appears to be tluit it is ^ the fault of 
the state party units, a conclusion 
that is partly vindicated by an opinion 
poll carried out for Soniwy by the 
Indian Market Research Bureau 
(IMKB), and carried elsewhere ht 
this issue. 

Certainly tti Kerala at least, the 
defeats had. mudi tu do With local 
fiictcirs. Chief mh^ter K. Karuna- 
karan was widely perceived as being 
devious and inei^. In September 
Kaiiv. Gandhi himaelf had be¬ 




Rajiv Gandhi must take the blame 
for some of the infighting (in 
West Benpl). He chose to back 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, a 
recent entrant to the party, to the 
hilt, and let Das Munshi do the 
final selection of candidates. As 
far as Das Munshi’s rivals were 
concerned, the stakes were not 
high (they knew the party would 
lose); so they concentrated on 
sabotaging Ns crediNIHy 


shakier, the dissidents were certain to 
grow bolder. 

'fhere are iwo broad strands of dissi- 
dence within the Congressd). 'I'lie first 
consists of MPs (and MLAs> who are 
uneasy with the perceived policy shift 
which—crudely speaking—they see as 
taking the party from a pro-poor, pro¬ 
public sector stand to a pro-nch, pro- 
multipational and private sector position. 
Such dissidents are motivated by both 
ideological uneasiness and by a sense of 
survival—they fear that this new posi¬ 
tion will finally lead to the parly’s 
demolition at the polls. 

The second strand of dissidents con¬ 
sists of those motivated by ambition or 
personal considerations. His detractors 
say that Rajiv Gandhi is obsessed with 
age and has systematically been sidelin¬ 
ing everybody who is 10-15 years older 
than him. Such Congressmen find a 
voice in the likes of Kanialapati 'fripathi 


rated him on nationwide tetevWan 
for bluffing him about a fidiennen’a 
cokuiy at Viahinjaro, a few titometiiBs 
south of Trivandrum. Of courpe it 
does not say much for Rt^v’a ptil^ical 
sagacity that he chose to go into tibe 
. elections with this same Knrunalcar* 
an at the head of Ida pfuty. 

‘Oiere was abo a ccmfiict within 
the Kemia Congressd) Ifetweeit 
those members (such a» A.K. 
.Antony, Vybar Ravi. 0oiifenOW«ty 
and V.M. Sudbeeran) ifriio had joifed 
. the patty recently md Rfe 
Congresad) ^riements. tlria 
led to decttoit-ev;^ rcwdta am 
geated that the pntty ht W 
hpda «( ambKfeiia 
biife. i;he Cdmie^O b^idteiKliaa. 
jt'aboloild^lfeiwduyaih 
■ Vita coiASett' 


gress was seen as being prO'-Syrian 
Christian, , * 

In the case of West Bengal^too> ^ 
the central leadership of the Con-' 
^ess is pinning the blame on the 
infighting withhi the state unit. There 
is somethmg in this as the party was 
unabte to declare its candidates tin 
the eleventh hour^and in some Cal¬ 
cutta constituencies the wrangling 
for seats wept on even after the 
Conmessfl) H$t was released. 

But Hi^v must take the blarhe for 
some of .the infighting. TO he was 
misled by the crowds in the last few 
days of the campaifgi, he had known 
that the pa^y would lose to the 
CRKM). llierefore, it would have 
been better to have at least pre¬ 
sented 8 united firont. Instead, he 
chose to back Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, a recent entrant to the partj^ 
to the Itiit, and let Das Munshi do the 
final selectkm of candidates. As far as 
Das Mundti’s rivals were concerned, 
the stakes w^e not i»gh (they knew 
the party would iose)j so they con¬ 
centrated on sabotaging Das Mun- 
shi's inedilnlity. 

'[h»e are national factors too 
that, however much the Congressd) 
may seek to underplay them, contri¬ 
buted to the debacle. Indira Gancfiu 
bequeathed at ‘least one tangible 
poiftkal asset to her stm; a support 
base antopg tbe meal poor and the 
. backward classes. Rgpv Gaidhi has 
tgneued that .base end is now in 
of losku; it 

His,fin»tbud|^ tin 1985) froze all 
aUocatkms to ami-poverty program¬ 
mes and smoe'h^has given the 
urpression that he is playmg ntiddle 
dpss pe^ipB, statements like i have 
no socialist hang-ups’ have sug¬ 
gested that he does not careenou^i 
about diejpoor. The result has been 
Rnt the poor, the Haruahs and the 
taacItwardSrare beginning to desert 
dip party add new representa- 
ttyps auch as me Left and' the 
BflKiian Saitnri Party (DS4). 

"Iliere ts adso the problem of 
Kgjfe's sljde* While his accords may 
{Mgmi StimnmSn<4ace to his aibnirers, 
fftey cat) he seen as seli-outs by 
didle they alSsct adversely. TOi^ 
the voter is not impresseo 

tty dte Pia^ accord and the Beiusal 
* voter fears the ‘weakness* that led to 
Ihb Asaaai.ifecord. 
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RAJIV GANDHI: 

Is HE STILL POPULAR? 

A fter the defeat of the Congress(I) in the Kerala and West Bengal Assembly 
elections, Sunoay commissioned the Indian Market Research Bureau (IMRB) fora 
post-election opinion poll on the performance of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, his 
popularity and the factors responsible for the debacle of the Congress(I). The poll 
was conducted on 26 March, 1987, in four cities: Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras. Between 200-250 persons from all walks of life were questioned in 
street-corner interviews spread out over the cities. The results: 


1 


Q: In your opinion, has the perform¬ 
ance of Rajiv Gandhi as Prime Minister 
of India been good or poor or neither 
good nor poor? 

Good 41 6 

Neither good nor poor 35 4 

Poor 19 9 

Can't say 3 1 



3 

4 


Q: Who do you think is responsible for 
the electoral reverses of the Congress(l), 
in the Kerala Assembly elections? 

Rajiv Gandhi 15.3 

Kerala Congress(l) 

party unit 40.1 

Congress(l) party a1 

national level 21 0 

Other reasons 2 7 

Can’t say 20 9 


Q: Who do you think is responsible for 
the electoral reverses of the Congressfl), 
in the West Bengal Assembly elections? 

Rapv Gandhi 14 3 

West Bengal Congress(l) 
party unit 38.0 

Congress(l) party at 

national level 20.8 

Other reasons 6.9 

Can’t say 20 0 


Q: In the present dispute between the 
Prime Minister and the President, do you 
think one of them Is more to blame? Who 
is more to blame? 

Prime Minister more 35.6 

to blame 

President more to blame 11.0 

Both equally to blame 20.6 

Neither to blame 15.2 

Don’t know 17.6 



• While 41.4 per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned in Bombay felt Rajiv Gandhi’s 
performance was good, 29.5 per cent in 
Calcutta thought his performance to be 
poor and in Delhi, 37.8 per cent of the 
respondents thought the PM’s perform¬ 
ance was neither good nor poor. 

Rajiv Gandhi 


• While 60.4 per cent of those ques¬ 
tioned in Madras held the Kerala Con- 
gress(l) party unit responsible for the 
Congress(i) poll reverses in the state, 
26.1 per cent of the respondents in 
Bombay held the Congress(I) party at 
the national level responsible. 


% ■ ,«■ m K. Karunakaran 

• 53.8 per cent of respondents in 
Calcutta held the West Bengal Congres- 
s(i) party unit responsible for the poll 
reverses in West Bengal. In Madras, 
Bombay and Delhi, 9.9 per cent, 15.2 
per cent and 15.6 per cent, respectively, 
felt Rajiv Gandhi was to be blamed for 
the West Bengal poll reverses the 
Congress(l) faced. 

Bengal: CPI(M) celebrating poll victory. 






Zell Singh ; and (bottom) Rajiv Gandhi 


• In Bombay 42.1 per cent, Calcutta, 
36.7 per cent, Delhij23.7 per cent fina 
the PM more to be blamed for the 
present dispute between the PM and the 
President. 







COVKU STOHY 


and , realism^ that they havt* no place in 
Kajiv’s scheme cjf Ihinj^s, mask their 
discontentment behind va^ue talk of 
‘ideals’. This ^roup percene.s. in the 
electoral failures, the beKinnin.ti ot tin* 
end ol Kajiv’s India. 

Added to these are those Irom kajp ’s 
j^eneration who have been denied pow- 
er. On IT) March, a dav befoie Holi, 
Arun Nehru or-^ramsed a lunch at his 
Mehrauli farmhouse and invited sevmal 
MPs and foirncn- MPs. Fifteen sitting 
and 25 lomier MPs attended the lun¬ 
cheon. And on March, after the poll 
results were in, Arun Nehru who liad 
not been noticed in l^arliamenl tor days 
was there, sittin^^ in Central Mall talking 
to his friends and supporters. 

It would be foolish to believe that 
Arun Nehru's camp will not makt* capital 
out of Rajiv’s rtwerses. 'hhev onl\ need 
an indu ction that his popularity is waning 
or a suggestion ifuit a putsch would he 
suciessful t«j make their mo\e 

T he signilicani e of the events of late 
March lies in the fact that Ccnigress 
dissidents now hope to gain support 
from new quarters. One of them is 
President (ham Zail Singh It is no secret 
that Zail Singh has been in touch with the 
Congress dissidents and that he is less 



The signlficaKe of the avenb of 
late Mirth lies in the fact ffiit the 
Congress dissidents new hope to 
gain support front new quarters. 

One of them is President Giini Zaii 
Sii^. H is no secret that Zaii 
Singh has been in touch with the 
Congress dissidents and that hei^ | 
less than favourably disposed | 

! towards the Prime Minister I 


: than tavoLiiably dis[)osed towards tho I 
' Piinu* Minister. His problem has hec'n | 
! that so tar there is little he can do e\c-epl ! 
I ciunplain to the press. Ram's maioi itv is | 
I so liuge and his popukintv so immense ; 
i lhai anv mo\e /ail Singh makes is likcdv I 
I to hacKlire ^ 

I l^)iit such has been the efier ( of the 
! (jiani’''' public relations offensive that 
mo'.l jieoplt' nov\ helk'Ve that he h 4 is 
been \vlonged hv Raji\ (see IMRP) prill 
elsewheie in this issticO and are thtn'e- 
tore willing t(i treat him more s\mpatlu‘ i 
ticalK than tfiev v^onld ha\t‘ two vears I 


ago. Should fi section of flu* Congress 
part\ (i)relera!)ly a third) now form a 
new partv, then Zaii Singh would prol)- 
ablv gel aw.iv with supporting it. 

The problem with all suidi sctmarios is 
that thev assume that the country will 
sup()ort the ousting of Raiiv (iandhi by a 
bum'll of discredil<nl polilical has Ix'^Mis. 
To be tiulv Cl edible, such a stenano 
needs an alternatnt^ Priiiu- Ministei and 
a good solid issiK*. 

Last fortnighl. Congress!I) ilissidt'iils 
Ihouglit thev had found both Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh, it was well known, 
had been unhappy about being shifted 
Irom finance (o defence Ih. wa^" ev('n 
unhajipier when Khuud.al.vvho he ha<i 
appointed <lit't‘(loi of eiiloicement, was 
first temovt'd from his post and then 
questioiK’d hv the C'lU about tin* 
aiipoiniment ol Aiueru an deteUive 
ag*’iicies to probe* the loieigii aci’ounts 
ol Indians abroad. Them, V'lned Pande. 
Singh's olfl school friend, who Ik* had 
ajipoinled revenue* se*ete*tatv, had flu* 
all-important IHvRA deiiaitmenl re¬ 
moved tOdii Ins chaige*. 

All of this acld(*d up lo a sniih lor 
Singh The qii(*slion was* would it be* 
enough to make* him re'siy^i. 1 he* spe- 
(’iilation w^as. ves, it he* finds a good 
enough resignaiien issue. 


MOSQUITOES? 
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Harping on the NutanBangla theme unconvincing 


I ho issut w<is of course Amitdbh 
Hachthan (\^ho is interviewed else 
where in this issue) According to the 
grap4 vine led by calcvilated leaks from 
bingli s friend >, Bhurelaland Pande had 
found evidence of undisclosed wealth 
held illegally abroad bv Arnitabh and his 
brother Ajitabh Some versions of th(» 
storv sought to tie Rajiv (jandhi s Italian 
parents in law into the net as well 
Singh s removal from financ e^^hurc L hi s 
transfer, his subsequent interrogation 
by the C HI and the removal of the FhRA 
department from Pande were ail linked 
to a dtsirt to protect the Hat he bans 
It was hoped by the Congress(l) 
dissidents that Singh would resign from 
the cabinet over Amitabh Bachchan 
would thereby blacken Kajiv s Mr Clean 
image, prove that he himself had no 
desire for office and then sit it out till the 
Haryana elections If the Congress lost 
those as seems possible—the n enough 
MPs would detect to rob Kajiv Gandhi of 
his majority Ciiani Zail Singh would then 
dismiss Rajiv and appoint Singh the new 
Prime Minister 

S uch a scenano may seem fanciful 
but there were signs that it was 
being taken very sc nouslv in Delhi I he 
first indication that Singh was conscious 
ol his new-found importance was when 
hc" went and met the [‘resident on 
March Neither man will talk about the 
meeting and the government has tried to 
suggest that Singh met the Giani at 
Rajiv b behest Nevertheless, sources 
close to Singh told SllNl)A^ that Singh 
went on his own initiative but that he 
bnefed Rajiv about the meeting later 
Since then, Rajiv has moved swiftly to 
del use any possible signs of dissidence 
On Wednesday, ^5 March, he attended 
the weekly meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party and borrowing a 


leaf from his mother’s book, delivered 
the kind of speet h that old style Con 
gre>smen like to hear 

Anti national force^ he pronounced, 
‘are tiymg to destabilise the coun 
try They know they cannot break up 
India without breaking up the Congress 
party W ho art these ladies and gentle 
men-V Ihev aie champions of the status 
quo I hey arc friends of multi 
nationals There are pressures on us to 
deviate from our war against poverty 
and social injustice 1 shall not deviate 
from them come what may ” It was 
vintage Indira era rhetoric and as far as, 
the old style Congressmen were con 
(c rned he was sjieaking their language 

Next, he began to court V P Singh 
tie look him to Bangalore with him on 27 
March and even had the Raja’s speech 
broadc asl cn the national network ITiis 
was iollowed bv an announcement that 
rather than the existing CBI investiga 
tion into the hinng of the Amencan 
detective agencies, cabinet secretary 
B (j Deshrnukh would now conduct an 
enquiry into the affair—obviously a con 
cession to Singh 

On 29 March he went to see the 
President and spent over two hours with 
him Ihis was the first time in months 
that he had asked for a meeting at 
Rashtrapati Bhawan and suggested that 
he was abandoning his old belligerence 
and seeking to make amends 

What effect all these gestures will 
have remains to be seen but V P Singh 
has certainly stopped seeming like a 
potential leader of a coup His friends 
say that he is not an overly ambitious, 
manipulative man who wants to be 
Pnme Minister at any cost and argue 
that he was fighting to assert his author¬ 
ity within the government and not out¬ 
side of it On the other hand, his 
detractors say that he is merely biding 



his time 

Nevertheless in the immediate future, 
there appears to be no serious threat to 
Rajiv Gandhi s leadership This Par¬ 
liamentary session ends in May and 
there is unlikely to be a successful 
no confidence motion befoie then After 
that Rajivs supporters feel that their 
man is in the clear because it would be 
extremely unusual for the President to 
dismiss a government when Parliament 
IS not in session And by the time the 
monsoon session of Parliament begins. 
India should have a new President 

Of course, saying that Rajiv will not be 
ousted in a coup over the next three 
months is not the same as saying that he 
IS not in trouble The dissidence will 
continue and even if it does not take the 
form of a challenge to his Prime Minis¬ 
tership, It will consist of several smaller 
challenges to his authority Dissidents 
will be emboldened to act against Con 
gress chief ministers I here will be 
factional pressures to restnet his free 
hand in the selection of men both at the 
state and central government level and 
at the organisational level He has 
already had to send a message to 
Kamalapati Inpathi askuig him not to 
embarrass him in his houi of crisis 1'he 
days when he openly lampooned the 
likes of Tnpathi at press conferences 
seem to be over 

Within these restrictions Rajiv Gandhi 
should be able to nde out this ensis at 
least till the Haryana elections are over 
But It will be a different Rajiv, not the 
aggressive, supremely confident Pnme 
Minister who can fire foreign secretanes 
at press conferences and treat his party- 
men as being of no importance The 
days of Camelot are well and truly over. 
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A WARNING TO THE OPPOSITION 

It by-elections in HI Hiave ctuiiui ||||||||||_||||^||||||||m J^l^bar Ahnic'd lias alwavs be< 
seel the fad that the Hanians o| the iP^fiehtei. In 19 Sr>, lor instaiK 


T he recent by-elections in 1.11^ have onc(* aumn 
emphasised the fact that the Hanjans ot the 
slate no lonj'er recognise the party of Kajiv 
(iandhi as its saviour. 'I'hat the honeymoon of 
the Harijans of Ul* with the Conj^iesstl) had 
sourt^d was evident last year when Rajiv (janclhi 
indicated that he preferred Kalpnath Rai to 
Ramdiian, a Harijan leader ol the Hindi belt 
Ramdhan had subsequentlv been moved out ol 
the AlCCd) 

Despite the jolt which tlit‘ Harijans received at 
the hands of tlie Con^ress(I), Ihe partv could 
have retrieved its lost ground if onI\ its Id* 
leadership had taken care to project some 
important Harijan U'aders in the UI* cabimd. 
What liappeiied instead was completidv diffe 
rent, 'rodav, there is no prominent Hariian 
leader in the UP ministry. 'I'he tew Harijans 
there are in the cabinet do not actually represent 
the ethos of the Harijans of the state. Tlie 
politically enlij^h.tened and well-to-do Hanians oi 
jatavs of western UP (in the A^ra Saharanpur 
rej^ion) seem to have been totally ij^nored by the 
hi^jhiips in tlie Conj^ressd). While the Conjures- 
s(!) conid have vvooed the Harijans and broiij^ht 
them back into its fold, the party moved in 
revel se ^^ear. Result: the emergence ot the 
Hahujan Samaj l*arty and bv default the victory ot 
the stormv petrel of III* politics, Akbar “I )umpy” 
Ahmed of the Rashtriya Sanjay Manch, in the 
Assembly by-poll from Kashipur last month. 'Die 
HSI* has, m the process, annihilated almost all 
other Opposition parlies in the state. 

In the recent by-elections, the Congressd) 
managed to win ali but one of the four seats in 
UP, but the total number of votes cast in its 
favour IS considerably less than what the party 
received in earlier elections. The BSP. with the 
Harijans as well as the Scheduled lYibes and 
other down-trodden sections backing it up, has 
already upset the calculations of most other 
political patties. The HSI* has successfully 
wooed a large chunk of these voters by convinc¬ 
ing them that the “Congress has done nothing 
for them” 

It IS entirely due to the BSP that the Congress 
nominee. Ram Singh, barely managed to scrape 
through by a margin of i4.()(K) votes in the 
Hardwar Lok Sabha constituency. On the other 
hand, in Kashipur, the Congress(l) candidate 
Ammar Rizvi, lost to Akbar Dumpy Ahmed who 
was supported by the Janata Party, the Lok Dal 
and the BjP 

Akbar Ahmed s victory, in itself, is a big blow 
to the Congress(I) in UP. He defeated Ammai 
Rizvi, the man who is believed to be the most 
effective member of UP chief minister Vir 
Bahadur Singh's cabinet. I'he defeat has sent 
tongues wagging. 


Akbar Ahmed's 
victcry, in itself, is 
a big blow to the 
CongresslDinUP. 

He defeated 
Ammar Rizvi, the 
man who is 
believed to be the 
moot effective 
member ef UP 
chief minister Vir 
Bahadur Sbigli's 
ciUnflft 


A kbar Ahmc'd has alwavs betm a gallant 
fightei. In 19Sr>. loT instance, he was 
(.onfideni ol wanning Ihe Kashipur seal. The 
biller<‘st ol Rajiv (iandlu's critics, Ahmed this 
time worked releiulesslv t<t woo his voters. One 
f)etson who vk^ws Ahna'dY entraiu'c in the UP 
Assemhiv with concern is none other than UP 
chief minislei Vu Bahadur Singh. Alter all, most 
of the Congressmen in the Ul* Assembly ow^d 
IIkmi allegianci‘ to Akiiai AliiiK'd in his hevdays. 
When Sanjav (iandhi was alive, Ahmed was the 
onlv CoMgrt‘Ssman who was on lust name terms 
with him. Todav. h‘w people rememlHM’ that in 
IMHO the presimt Union minister lor defence, 
Vishw^anath l*ratap Singh, vvas selected leader of 
the UP Congress(l) le gislature Partv under the 
supervision ol Akbar AIiiikmI Ahmed will now 
wage a reli'nllt^ss battk* against the C ongress on 
the floor ol the Assembly 

Opposition pan It'S of ilu‘ Hindi belt were 
predictably |ul)ilarit when the tt*siills of the West 
(Bengal <ind Keiala Assembly (elections were 
annoLincerl. 1 am certain that the lems of the 
Opposition parties are vet to read or understand 
the writing on the wall. It is time they united to 
light Kajiv (iandhi. Do they not realise that the 
BSP has not only haunt'd the Congrt'ssfl) but 
that it has virtually wijied out the other p^irlies 
too.** 

As the situation now stands in the Hindi 
heartland, oiu* uniU'd paHy compiising the 
“backward communities'’ can rout the Congress 
in futun* elections. The faction-ndd(*n Janata 
Party and the Lok Dal have b(x*n no match for 
the Congress(I). Witness what happened to 
these parties in tlie Hardwar Lok Sabha by- 
election. fhe Janata Party candidate Ram Vilas 
Paswan liad been expelled from the Lok l>al by 
Karpoori 'Ihakur and Mulayam Singh Yadav 
beiau.se Ihev alleged that Paswan was a “Con- 
gtess(I)-Janata stooge” who was trying to split 
the Lok Dal. Karpoori 'fhakur had j^repari'd a 
charge-sheet and had expelled Paswan from the 
Lok Dal. Paswan subsequently joined the Janata 
Parly and contested the Hardwar by election 
Ajil Singh's Lok Dal put up a candidate against 
l*aswan. Inspite of calling him names, those Lok 
Dal (Hahuguna) leaders—who had blamed him 
for the evils in their party—campaigned for 
l*aswan in Hardwar. Syed Shahabuddin tor; 
canvassed for him in Deoband and a Hindu 
communal organisation, the Shiv Shakti Dal, also 
came out openly in hissuiJiK>r1 inHardwar town. 
The hard-sell failed and Paswan was mauled at 
the hustings. 

The OpjM>sition leaders do not seem to have 
learnt a lesson. The only alternative, if the 
Opposition parties wish to remain p<)litical en¬ 
tities, I feel, is to revive the original Janata 
Party. ^ 
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KERALA 

L eft TURN 

ii.M.S. Namhoodiripad leads LDFto victory 


W ith the defeat of the United Demo¬ 
cratic Front (UDF") in Kerala, the 
Coniiress(I) has finally been completely 
vanquished from the south of the Vin- 
dhyas. For the CFI(M) supremo, 
E.M.S. Namboodinpad, who had assi¬ 
duously charted out the new secular 
path for the Left Democratic Front 
(LDF), it was the crowinnj^ glory of his 
long political career. 

The UDF, which had fought the 
elections on the basis of its perfonnance 
dunug the last five years, was reduced 
to (lO seats from the 8() it had in the last 
Assembly. The LDF, fighting a last- 


N ayanar, meaning leader, was the 
title gifted to an old feudal family 
in Kalyasseri of Malabar by the king of 
one of the miniscule kingdoms called 
Kolathiri. With the passage of time the 
title became the family name of the 
P>ampala feudal manor. But for a 
young boy from the Erampala family, 
the feudal and royal assiKiation held no 
aura. In 1935 when Rajendra Prasad 
visited farmers of 
Malabar, he spot¬ 
ted a lean, fair boy 
amidst the crowd 
that had gathered 
to greet him. He 
asked him his 
name, patted him 
on his back and told 
the young boy, 
“The future of In¬ 
dia is in your 
E.K.N«yan«r hands." 

Fifty years later, the words must 
have resounded in the mind of 68-year- 
old Erampala Krishna Nayanar as he 
was cheered by thousands who had 
thronged the lawns of Trivandrum’s 
Raj Bhavan to see him take over the 
teins of the state. 

Nayanar’s rise as a revolutionary 
leader is a typical instance of how the 
message of Karl Marx had permeated 
Kola’s feudal society. One of Naya- 
nar's earhe$ti.-^igns of rebellion was 
against hi^ ,|Mtijer: not able to com- 
pr()misejritl|ji»ti fathe violent drink¬ 
ing bot^^ tM young Krishna Navanar 
lA 


ditch battle against the communal politic¬ 
al parties that had lined up behind the 
Congress(l), won 76 seats. With that 
the CPKM) has once again emerged as 
the country's most powerful (opposition 
party. 

The CPl(M) had risked a major split in 
its Kerala unit when it expelled many 
senior leaders like M, V. Raghavan, wh(; 
had felt that a purely secular front could 
never come to power in Kerala. But 
I£MS had decided that “parliamentary 
opjx^rtunism" had to be done away with 
once for all and even after the election 
campaign had started, the veteran Mar¬ 


revolutionary 

joined the ranks of the Congress 1 
Socialists who were picketing a coun- I 
try liquor shop. The young boy was 
beaten up and in anger he ran away 
trom hrmie to his brother's house. 
That day a rebel was boni. 

Nayanar's entry into the hierarchy of 
the Communist Party of India came in | 
1955 as talvk secretary. Later he rose ' 
to become secretaiy ol the Cannanore 
district committee. From then on till 
he became the chief minister in 1980 
for the first time, Nayanar has played 
no mean role in the growth of commun¬ 
ism in Kerala. 

Sitting in the third floor office of the 
'lYivandrum secretariat with two of his 
aides, E.K. Nayanar told .Sunday: “It 
was a vote for the secular politics of 
our front. The UDF had failed in every 
field, even education, as the Prime 
Minister himself admitted. Moreover, 
there was rampant corruption. “ The 
man who is most at home when talking 
to the people from street corners and 
maidans was finding it difficult to spe¬ 
cify the new programmes of his gov¬ 
ernment. 

Will the LDF government in Kerala 
follow Jyoti Basu’s pragmatic industrial 
policy and invite monopoly industrial¬ 
ists? “We will develop industrial 
bases/' was the vague reply. What will 
be the govemnient's attitude towards 
the Centre.*’ “We want to gel all our 
rights. The Prune Minister had rung 
me up and I sought his ciKiperalion." 


xist had spumed the offer of electoral 
adjustments from the warring factions of 
the Kerala Congress. The victory thus 
enabled the CPKM) to put a stop to 
communal politics in the state which the 
party itself had helped start in 1967. 

Even though the LDF has recaptured 
power in Kerala after five years, there 
was no perceptible “red wave” as in 
West Bengal. It was the south Travan- 
core districts, Trivandrum and Quilon, 
which routed the UDF giving it just a 
seat each out of the 25 in the region. 
Tlie combined voting strength of the 
Muslim League and intense campaigning 
by the Communist Marxist Party of 
M.V. Raghavan saw the LDF lose its 
grip on north Kerala. What tilled the 
balance in favour of the LDF was the 
pathetic showing of the Kerala Con¬ 
gress, which had split into two factions a 
month before the elections: it won only 
nine out of the 23 seats the two factions 
conte.sted. While th^' UDF had a victory 
margin of a lakh of votes in the 1982 
elections, the LDP" too romped home 
this tune by a similar margin. 



K, Karunakaran Namboodiripad 


With neither an anti-UDF wave nor a 
resurgence of the Marxist vote bank, 
how did the LDF manage to get the 
majority in the 140-member House? The 
secular image of the LDF" was, of 
course, a great appeal to the new young 
voters. Moreover, the BJP-Hindu Mun- 
nanni combine which captured more than 
six per cent of the votes cast, helped 
split the votes in some of the closely- 
fought constituencies. 

The adventurous and aimless educa¬ 
tion policy of the UDP", including the 
splitting of the Kerala University, the 
handing over of all new schools to the 
private sector and the attempt to create 
the plus-two system were, in the final 
analysis, policies which cost the UDF 
dear. It was the traditionally non¬ 
committal section of the urban middle- 
class in southern Travancore which 
formed the core of the one per cent 
swing towards the Left. 

Congress(I) leader and former chief 
minister K. Karunakaran charged that it 
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Your father wanted you to be a lawyer. 
But music was your life. 

Whereinafter you said goodbye to the 
Companies Act And delved into the 
Beatles. And the Stones. 

Much had passed since then. 

Madonna entered your life. Along with 
Cyndi Lauper. Prince. Lionel Richie. 

And Stevie ^nder. 

Tonight, you played the stairing role 
in ‘Grease! Then, after the show was over, 
you sat in your dressing-room. 

There was a soft knock on the door. 

It was Dad.“You were great,” he said, 
as he hugged you. 








lb his old school 
boys, he's the daredevil 
who'd pick up a 
challenge anytime. 

lb his sports club, 
he's the whiz-kid whose 
game Is worth a watch. 

lb his business 
associates, he's the 
strategist who knows 
when to move in for a 
kill. 

lb his parents, he's 
a chip of the old block, 
good humour and all. 

lb the woman in 
his life, he's the 
confidence that the 
good times will never 
end. 

tie works and plays 
to win. 

tie's a champ 


Champ condoms. Ribbed 
In textune and lubricated, 
fbr extra feel, extra sensation. 
Like never before. 



was the “majority communal politics" of 
the CPI(M) that had won them the 
elections. But EMS retorted by saying 
that the LDF never played the majority 
communal card. It was the minority 
communal politics of the UDF which 
created the majonty communal voting 
block as a spontaneous reaction, he said. 
Since the UDF was resting on the 
Kerala Congress and the Muslim 
league, a Hindu backlash in the state 
was always on the cards. 

The BJP-Hindu Munnani combine did, 
of course, try to cash in on this expected 
backlash but so segmented is the Kerala 
electorate that not even such a feeling of 
resentment could cut across the elector¬ 
al barriers. The Hindu front, however, 
performed creditably, winning over 
25,000 votes in each of the two north 
Kerala constituencies and over 10,000 
votes in 14 other constituencies. 
Though the third front failed to win any 
Assembly seat, it has proved that it 
could serve as the catalyst for statewide 
high-caste Hindu consolidation. 

1'he Communist Marxist Party won 
only the Azhikode seal, primanly be¬ 
cause the Muslim League withdrew its 
candidate in favour of M.V. Raghavan. 
The CMP, which was a political non¬ 
starter, is likely to fade away from the 
scene but Raghavan, a powerful orator 
and a mature politician, is bound to make 
lus mark as a parliamentarian. 

Interestingly, wherever the Congres- 
s(l) brought in stalwarts from outside 
the state to campaign on its behalf, its 
candidate performed poorly. The party, 
for instance, lost in constituencies like 
Trivandrum East, Chattanur, Ernakulam 
and Karunagapally where the Prune 
Minister held rallies Vvjayantlumala Hali 
campaigned in three constituencies in 
Trivandrum district, two of which were 
wrested by the IJ)F, Tamil Nadu chief 
minister M.G. Ramachandran cam¬ 
paigned in Kovalam and the Congress(I) 
candidate there lost by a whopping 
20,000 votes to the LDF-backed Lok 
Dal candidate, Neelalohitadasan Nadar. 
The electorate was not even swayed 
by speeches of screen idol fYern Nazir, 
who is a Congress(I) member. 

Another important outcome of the 
polls was the consolidation of the Muslim 
vote. 1'he Muslim League proved once 
again tliat Calicut and Malapuram dis¬ 
tricts are their bastions, “Isn't it surpris¬ 
ing that Rajiv Gandhi is supporting the 
same forces he is fighting in Kashmir! 
The next stage in Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism will be their rebellion against our 
government which the Muslim League 
will lead," said noted intellectual P. 
Govinda Pillai of the CPI(M). 

BitM»o K. UilhKUTttimndnmt 
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BIHAR 

MINISTER VS BUREAUCRAT 

We/fare minister lasisesout aftainst seeretary in nuh/ie 


I t was a pre^s conltMcncv with a 
(lilfereiKc in that tlic nimistci aiui thr 
Iniicaih rat did not prt'M'iit a unilt'd tronl 
IhMoU' thr tom ill rstalc. instead, Maha 
hir i^iswan. fhhar ininistcM* loi iaiK and 
Wi'llaic. lutMking from tradition used 
the (»eiasn>n to hull ch.iigts ot con up 
lion ag.iinst the secn 4 arv ol his (]e|).{il 
j nienl. (iovind K. Patwardhan 

It ail stalled when I'aswaii talk'd a 
pi('ss ('onleit'nce to contradict a news 
U'porl published in a local Hindi daily 
/'//7ies. owned bv toiinei 
thiel ininistei Jagannath Mishia While 
decrying the arlick' as “baseless", tlu' 
iniiiistei siiddeiih' turned his wrath 
against his own de[)ai tint'iit. In the 



Mahabir Paswan 


presence ol newsmen he accused wel- 
lare secrel.iiy Patwardhan oi making 
inegular appointments in the Weltare 
Corp(a-ation. P^elore the dunibtounded 
enil sercant I'ould ret'over. he declared 
I hat a vigilant minister had alieadv 
I ancelk'd those app(»intments after 
ascei taming the tacts through confitU'n- 
tial s<<urces 

'fhe charges went on. 'Ihe minister, 
breathing fire and brimstone, also 
alleged that the cor|)oration engineers, 
at the instance of Patwardhan. had 


inviti'd tendeis worth Rs livt'-siv crores 
lor I onstruction works without tht* sanc¬ 
tion ol the vouiicil ol ministers. Hut siu’h 
thit' «Htion (lid not esiape the 
attention ol the Argiis-eved minister. 
Acioidiiig to him, tin* government 
s('ia|)ped Ihe tenders and sought clar- 
ifiialions lioni tlie oflicials concerned. 
l*as\\an also i.lilt'd against llu‘ senior 
buieaikial loi ha\mg a hand in the 
piomotion of iLiiiioi engiiH'eis to the 
rank ot assist^iiil eiigineeis and <ippoint- 
meiit ol nev\ innioi enginet'rs on daily 
wages, without the rt'commendalion of 
the State Puhlit ScuNut' Commission. 

rill.' 1 A> Olhii'is Assot labon look 
(*\ce|)lion to the airing ot tlifU'iences bv 
a ministei .igainst a i ivil servant in full 
vit'W ol the pit'ss, rik' indi,gnant meni- 
beis submit It'd a meinoiandum to the 
duel minister noting that Ihe dignity and 
effectiveness ol senior civil servants 
(k'pc'iided largely on Ihe minister and. 
tht leloie, Pas wan's outhur.st was bound 
to ad\el st'lv allect ttu' functioning of the 
govt'inmenl Resentmc'iit against the 
minislci's high-handed lu'haviour was 
also yoked hv some ruling party mem- 
f)i*rs 111 the Assembly. Hov\ever, their 
(It'mand lor a st<itement Irom the chief 
minister was tiiriud down by the 
Spi'aker. 

Political cirdc's atlrihutc' the incident 
to the “mistrust" that has bc-en prevail¬ 
ing Ik I ween Paswan and Patw'ardhan 
lollowing stime appointments made 
Vvilliout tiu' (onst'iil of the minister, 
kumoiir has it that the tw'o tell out when 
the minister allegt'diy idaiiiukl his “cliU'". 
On failing to gc't his "share", the minis- 
l('r l alk'd loi the iele\anl file w'hich was 
relusc'd on some pretext or the other. 
So. the inlunated mmislei dei ided to air 
his grk'vanct's in [»uh)k. 

While the Hihai government has 
asked chief si'cretarv Snnivasaii to look 
into the mattei. dissident Congress(I) 
leaders daim that Paswan acted at the 
l)ehest of the duel minister, Ihndeswari 
Dubev. 'riu'V protest that the CM 
regards Patw'ardhan. the principal 
secretary to llic' tomic'i duel minister, 
as a thorn in his llesh. Following Kaiiv 
(iandhi’s example' ol not sparing a 
thought lor thc' leelings of civil ser¬ 
vants- foreign se< retar> A.P. Venk- 
ateswaran was suinmarilv dismissed-- 
Dubev. as the stor\ goes, w'as behind 
l*aswan‘s outburst at the press confer- 
(*nce. 

Faizan Ahmad/Patna 
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GUJARAT 

^OTS RUN RIOT 

The fanners' agitation turns violent 


F .irmt’is in will alwavs re- 

nuMnlnM’ 19 March. 19H7, as tht* 
l)];u k( st tlav in lliuii lift*. As many as 
(MMlhl (H'asants full lo bullets on this 
(atelul (lav and a hundred others we^re 
injuri*d when the* polic e opened firt* at 
eij'ht plaa*s to rrush the six-inonth-old 
ajj^itation. As tin* enra^jed ryots eon 
tiniK'd to plav havoc with public proper* 
tv. hopes of an t‘arlv end to the violent 
stir -r'ais<‘d bv the talks Ix'tween thi^ 
.itovc^rninent and the Uhaiativa Kisan 
San^h tKKS) on 2\ March -wer(‘ 
dashed 

Sin('e Septeinlxu' last veai\ 17 major 
demonstrations and rallies have been 
or«anist‘d by the peasants in Mehsana. 
haroda, Himinatnai^ar, Ahmedabad and 
(iandbina>J:ar in support ol their dt*~ 
mands. tlie most imj)ortant IxanK' con 
cessions in powt‘r tariff. All tlu'se shows 
of pjot(‘st. includin^^ the massive tractor 
march in AhnuxJabad in Febiiiary. were 
siirprisin^.'ly peaceful. Ihit these demon¬ 
strations tailed to shake tlu* Amarsinh 
Chaudharv ministrv into action. All that 
the state* government did was to set up a 
cabinet sub committc'c* to >;o into the 
ktsfiiis' ;il-point clunter ol demands. 

I\nr<i>,'ed bv the government’s lack¬ 
adaisical attitude*, the HK.S ^ave a e all to 
membt ‘1 larme*is to ^»herao the l-eisHsla- 
tiV(* Assc'inbly in (landhinagar on 19 
March The likS declared that on that 
dav seven lakh ryots from all over 
(iuiarat would gather in the state c.ii)ilal 
and lav sie>»e to the V’ldhan Sabha 
building in a displav of solidaritv 
'I'lie slate administration, browned utf 
bv prolon^x*d a^ntations by studemts and 
lawveis. dc‘ployt‘d thousands ol police¬ 
men. CKI9' jiersonnel and para-militarv 
forces to prevent the militant farmers 
from e*nte*iinj» (»andhinai^ar. where |)i(>’ 
hibiloiv ordeis banning assembly ot 
•more tlian loui people were in force 
'I’he tillors (»t the* soil were, however, in 
a defiant mood 1 )t*te*rminc(l to rt*ach 
(lieir destination, the lariiK^rs and tht‘ir 
womc*nIolK luoicccU'd towaii/s (Gandhi- 
najt’far in tiucks and trv'ictors. some of 
tht'in carrvin.e stone^s, bricks, iron pipes 
and e ycle chains. 

In the wc‘e hours ol 19 March, when 
peasants trom Sabarkantha district and 
ad.|oininj» villaj^es reached l*etliai)ur 
Road (one* km from (iandhinaKar), they 
were stopped b\^ a laiKe posse of 
policemen and told to fio back. When the 
, kisans refused to oblige, the cops gave 


law not only used their batons on the 
crowds, but also lobbed teargas sliells. 
The rvots, in turn, started pelting the 
policemen with stones. Some daring 
hirmers (*ven snatched a wav a CKPR 
jaw^an’s rifle. At this point, the police 
opened fire on the agitators, killing two 
of them on the spot. Similar clashes 
broke out in other districts as well when 
the [xjlice used force to stop the mar- 
cht*rs As the number of dead and 
in)un‘d peasants mounted, tempers 
Iraved I'he ryots stopped every passing 
vehic le and set them ablaze after asking 
the occupants to gel down—70 state 
transport buses were reduced to ashes 
and c ars and jeeps of government offi¬ 
cials were badly damaged. 

'file ugliest incident occurred when a 
few agitators spotted tormer chief minis¬ 
ter Madhavsinh Solanki in a Gandhina¬ 
gar-bound car. 'fhe bespectacled elderly 
Congress leader, returning home after 
electioneering in the nearby -town of 
Modasa for an Assembly by poll, was 
dragged out ot his car and assaulted. 

A call for an all-Ciujarat village band/i 
was given the day after the violent 
confrontation between the cops and the 
ryots. This evoked a good response with 
schools and shops in several districts 
remaining closed. The furious protes¬ 
tors went on the rampage in many 
areas-- blowing up culverts, removing 
fish-plates from railway tracks, pulling 
down electricity and telephone poles and 
blex'king roads and highways with up¬ 
rooted trees. 

On 21 March, the president of the 
(Aijarat unit of the HKS. Kamjibhai 
Ratel, agreed to call off the handh after 
the state government released the all- 
India president ol the HKS, Sardar 
Rvara Singh, and 21 other state-level 
leaders who had been arrested earlier. A 
militant section of the BKS, however, 
decided to continue the agitation until all 
the 290 tanners detained under Sections 
lol and 297 of the Indian l^enal Code 
had been set free. Result: anarchy 
continued unabated in Gujarat. The de¬ 
fiant fanners not only set up road 
blockades and indulged in looting and 
arson, they also cut off supplies of milk 
and vegetables to the urban areas. The 
price ol milk shot up to Rs 25 a litre in 
Ahmedabad and Haroda. while veget¬ 
ables bec4ime dearer bv 1(K) per cent. 

Meanwhile on 26 March chief minister 
Amarsinh Chaudhary appealed to the 
BKS to call off its agitation and promised 


to solve the A/sans'problems within a 
month, 'fhe farmers, however, are 
observing a rasta roko agitation on 27 
March and thereafter they plan to inten¬ 
sify their stir which has disrupted road 
and rail traffic in the state and paralysed 
normal life, especially in north and 
central (lujarat. The state administra¬ 
tion. shaken after three coaches of a 
train were set aflame by farmers near 
Nadiad town, has deployed hundreds of 
policemen and para-nnlitary forces to 
meet the rasta roko threat. 

'fhe goveinment which has already 
lost Rs ns croies by W'av of (rop 
insurance, Rs lOOcrores as powder tariff 
subsidy and Rs 25 crores .is a result of 
paying the rvots remunerative prices for 
cotton purchased from them, is unlikely 
to accept all the demands ol the larmers. 
Meamvhile, tlx opposition BJR and Jana¬ 
ta parties are casliing in on the hostility 
between the ruling party and the 



Trucks carrying farmers are stopped bypdiice 

peasants. 1'hey attribute the violence to 
the high-handed behaviour of the police. 

In a bid lo w'oo farmers, the opposition 
MLAs have staged walk-outs from the 
Assembly in protest against the govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the affair, 'fheir 
demand tor a judicial enquiry into the 
police firing has, however, been rejected 
by the CM. 

There is every likelihood of the far¬ 
mers’ stii soon luiuing into a caste war. 
'I'he agitation has been confined to 
farmers belonging to the prosperous 
Rate! community in Mehsana, Kaira, 
Sabarkantha. Ahmedabad. Gandhinagar 
and Haroda. Besides, the way the ryots 
have been singling out Ksliatriya and 
backward class leaders and assaulting 
them, further strengthens this fear. 
Oatotw Yrivdi / AhnMabmf __ 
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KARNATAKA 


HOUSE IN TURMOIL 

Janata Party and Congress(l) fight oiwmandal nominations 


W hile the Parliament in New Delhi 
was enK3Red in hij^h drama ovei 
the President's letter to the Prune 
Minister, the two Houses of the Kama- 
taka Legislature were indulging in theaD 
rics of their own/fhe ruling Janata Party 
and the Opposition Congress(l) locked 
lK)nis for over a week, disrupting all 
official business in both Houses with 
dhanias and protra<'ted dispute's. 

'fhe two issues which led to this ruckus 
was the postponement of elections to 
the posts of pmdlmn and upaprndhan to 
the newly'Constituted mandal pan- 
clmvats, and the question of backward 
class nominations to these mandals. On 
both counts, the Congress(I) had a 
legitimate protest to raise against the 
Hegde government, but with character¬ 
istic mismanagement, the party was 
unable to fuliv exploit the opportunity. 

On IH March, during discussions on 
the two issues, tempers began to flare in 
the Assembly, and ruling Janata Party 
MLAs accused Congress(l) member 
N. M Adyantaya ol making an “obscene" 
gesture marring the dignity of the 
House 'fhey rushed to the well of the 
House in hasty protest. After a prot¬ 
racted slanging duel, Adyantaya was 
suspended lor the rest of the session 
'I'his ol course led to noisv demonstra¬ 
tions among his Congiessd) supporters 
and Speaker B.(i. Hanakar had to order 
all 4b Congress! 1) MLAs, who had also 
nioved to the Vv^ell in protest, to leave 
the House lor the day. 

But the angry MLAs were in no mood 
to give up. Day after day. 

the two 1 Pluses had to be adjourned 
without much work. It was only on 24 
March, wth both parties in the full glare 
of the media for their unrelenting atti¬ 
tude and undignified behaviour, that 
they finally accepted mediator M.S. 
Krishnan’s (CPI) resolution to unani¬ 
mously revoke the suspension and allow 
discussion on the nominations issue. 
Nonna) business resumed on 25 March, 
but in the meantime, m what CPI(M}s j 
K. Venkatramaiah called a iiKHkerv of 
demcKTacy, the Janata k'gi.slators had 
allowed budget demands fiom six minis¬ 
tries to the tune ol Ks 1,000 crores to bt' 
passed without any debate. 

Although neither the Congressd) noi 
the Janata emerged unscathed from the 
week-long disruptions, the Congressd) 
managed to focus attention on subjects 
that may well cause embarrassment to 
the jatliata government. One of them 


was the p(jstponement of elections ol 
pradhans and upapradhans ol the mandal 
panchavats. 4’lie government was bound 
by the Mandal Panchavat Act to conduct 
^ these elt ctions within lour weeks of the 
conim(‘ncem<’,it of the panchavat terms. 
But the Hegde govemment ignored the 
deadline, raising questions about its 
motives. Mrs K.S. Nagarathnamma. the 
leader ol tlu‘ Opposition in tlie Assem 
bly, alleged that the government was 
linking the elections to the nominations 
of backwrud class repres<*ntatives to the 
niandah. 

1'he P.iiuhaval Act also slates that 
where no person belonging to the back¬ 
ward classes is elected to a mandal 
panchavat, the /tlla pan^had may nomin 
ate two persons belonging to the back¬ 
ward classes to the mandal panchavat. 


The government’s action over the 
sensitive issue has lent support to 
CM Hegde's asserfion in the 
Assembly thatihe Opposition can 
have its say but the nding party 
must have its way” 


The Janata Parly which coniiols 17 ol 
the \9 ziila panshads stands to gain 
Significantly by swinging these noniina 
tions. This is espeeiallv true in the 
250-()cid fnandals where no party gainc'd 
an absolute nmfnty in the recent t^lec- 
tions, Once the Janata l*arty makes the 
two crucial nominations in its tavour, it 
can also affect the elections ol pradhans 
and upapradhans for the mandals. 
Hence, alleges the Congressd), the 
government has been postponing the 
elections till the nominations have been 
made to swing the balance of the mam 
dais in its favour. 

The nonrinatkm issue itself is con¬ 
siderably controversial, 'llie Congi'es- 


j s(I) initially supported the nomination 
clause in the Panchayat Act. since it 
^‘xpected to control many of the zilla 
parishads Now, however, it wants tlie 
nominations to be scrapped. While this is 
certainly a politically exfH^dient about- 
turn, ii IS true that the concept of 
“backwardness" has since undergone a 
significant change in the state'. The 
Hegde government under lonsiderable 
pressure' Iroin the dominant Vokkaliga 
and Lingayat communities, last yijar 
declared 92 per cent ol lire population 
“backwaid" lor the purposes of reserva¬ 
tion with the stipulation that their in¬ 
come must h(' lower than Ks 10,000 jier 
annum. 

However, the' Hegde government, m 
a nianileslly self-interested inovt', has 
recenllv defim'd backwardness, in the 
cont(‘Xt ol panchayats, to iikIlkU' only 
rural artisans and agricultural labourers 
with an income lower than Ks (i.400 pt'r 
annum. II this criterion were to be used, 
almost all the mandal paiu havats would 
require the additional two nominations 
stipulated by the Act. 

The L'ongress(I), hfiwevei. has no 
intention of letting mailers over the 
nominations lie, est)eeially since they 
have pushed the governnu'nt lo the wall 
foriuue. KPCC(I) president Oscar h’er- 
nandes announced a statewidi' agitation 
over the “large-st ale manipulations" ot 
the mandal panchavat ekstions. Mean 
while, m reply to a petition moved by the 
Congressd), the lligh Court directed 
that elections to the mandal panchavat 
posts must be held befori' 2.5 Apiil with 
or w'llhout the nominations. Advocate- 
general Santosh Hegdi' then gav(' an 
undertaking that the government will 
issue election notificalKMis by 1 April, 

Kven so, t!u* Hegde government tried 
Its best lo prevent the Oppositujii from 
spotlighting the issue of nominations. 
Speaker Banakar gave an assurance to 
the C(>ngress(l) that he would allow a 
debate on the subject on 2 Apiil. lUit in a 
surprise move. t!u* government 
! announced on 26 March that nomina¬ 
tions to the mandal panchavats would he 
held on 28 March, claiming tliat the 
government had no powi-rs to slop the 
nominations. 

'Die government’s actions over this 
sensitive issue has lent suppta t to CM 
Hegde’s assertion in the Asst inbly that 
"the (Jpposilion can have its s;iv' but ttic 

ruling party must have its way". Atter all, 
it is the ert'dibihty of the Janata goveni- 
ment which will be at stake if a critical 
examination of its motives is not perniij^^ 
ted. Hut then as Nagarathnamma puts it, 
“there are the courts and the people* 
They can have Uieir say/»U)oC’ 

RoMni Hllhtkml I 
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SPORTS 


NO CRIC KET, THIS 

Doithis (n cr Aluni’dalnul and Nafipnr as World Cup ccnin’s 


W ill lh< liilt'inational C. !u kc*t I'on- 
Irr riu c (IC C I rill< »\\ India to hold 
Woild Lti|) in,it( Ill’s in Aliincdahjid and 
Nri,u|)i,i' ll l\ikistan dtH idc to ^imuI 
olfii i.ii noU’s to tlif Hoaid ol Contiol loi 
Cru koi III India (liC'lh, it will |)io\idr 
inst till’ k'Vt‘1 loi .1 loiiihlo ch.in^^i' ol 
voniit’s II till* pioh’st IS made puhlu. 
which no doubt it will, the ICC will have 
enoindi reason to ianu ‘1 the two centies 
troni the loiirth Woild Liip itinerar\. 

India IS sclieduled 
to [)la\ Zimbabwe in 
Ahmedabad on 
Oclobei and New 
Zeal.ind in Na^pm 
tive d.'ivs later. 

These two were 
anionj^ tiu* inan\' 
centies inspected 
and ripproved bv an 
ICl team kist Year, 

Hut, since that linns 
a lothasliappened to 
undo tlu^ Itivouiable 
ini|)ression Ihev liad 
created to beat othei 
contendei s like 
(jiiwahati ,ind Jam 
sht‘dpiir 



I he l^'lklstanls had the In si taste ol 
this in Ahmedab.iil duiitut the di(iinesi 
Test ol the senes. I’his w.is lollowed b\ 
the Ikin.i^aloie 'lest whiih India lost and 
lontiniied thiou.L:h theom^ da\’ei‘ in N;w'- 
pui when* Ja\ed Miandad's linger was 
cut. pi'e\’entin,t: him trom plaviiiL; in the 
last limitefl o\’eis mati'h in Jam; hedpur 
Crow'd violence in India usiiallv tarts 
witli at seasonal truit bein^ thrown at 
plaveis Hut tliese aie not ^ills to lorti^ ' 


''' 


.. - _ 




It cannot be denied that today's crick¬ 
et bears little lesemblaiue to the >tentle- 
man’s Sund.iv mornin.u beer rind-bat 
routiiK' Monev. lame and hardcore 
prolessionalism have lombini'd to make 
cricket a potentially nioie exfilosive 
^ame tlKin e\en soccei Instead ol 
reaction oriented tension in the stands, 
the btdi.iviout ol jiIaviMs todav usuallv 
tn^^^ers yioltMue in the st.inds 

Hut this IS true only ol Asia Hottlt‘' 
throw’in.e crowds disappeaied Irom the 
West Indian scene a Ion .14 lime a^o In 
Kn^land and its erstwhile colonies I town 
Under, match interruptions .ne usuallv 
ot the litillatinri variety It is onlv in 
India, Hakistan and, more recently in Sti 
Lanka, that uowd disturbanct‘s t.ike on 
an unpleas.ant hue He that as it ma\, the 
iacts remain that crowd violence in India 
IS a reality one c'annol 1^^11010 anv moie. 
ll has readied a sta^e w'here eftective 
measure's will have to be taken so that 
the malady dot's not sprt'ad. 

When VNasim Akram. with a two- 
finj^er sij.in. told the Nagpur crowd what 
tp do, lie was descendinr^ to the level of 
the spect<ilors. f^ut not many people' 
who watched him on television making 
Uliit vulriar gesture would hiamt' him tor 
KSlI was slieer exasperation o\'er the 
lytour ot a crowd seemingly unt'amil- 
Wth decency. 


India playing Pakistan in the recently concluded series, marred by crowd violence 

the outtield plaveis. They aie used as 


rt'ans did. 

Apart trom the violence, the three 
centies had one thin^ in common: police 
inelticiency. It took on comical proixir- 
tKills in Ahmehadad when mistilaced ?:eal 
s.iw a reporter heinj.; l>eaten up and 
taken tht' local tluiihi wdien lie went to 
the liotel wliere the plavers were 
si.ivmu. AjkI, vet. when the players 
weic’ siihiec'led to insult and abuse on 
tlK' ground, these minions ot the kuv sat 
inert. 

V\alk()Uts became a regular ti'atiiie by 
the Hakistani fielders w'hen the plavers 
loiind the ^.»i()und unsafe toi out-cricket. 
I'he umpires had a harrowiaK lime trvin^» 
to ji.icifv the visitors. And the Indian 
f)at^men at the crease lounc' it dilticult to 
concentrate on their 
job. Naj^'pur linallv 
took the cake. When 
the or^^anisers real¬ 
ised tliat the police 
w'ere WKirse than in¬ 
efficient, they took 
' ver the public 
address svstem to 
warn the public that 
the match w'ould be 
abandoned it they 
persisted with their 
physical incursions 
into the field and the 
hurling of missiles. 

Hut what IS the 
point ot staj^in^ a 
World Cup match at 



missiles, the first salvo from an ar.senal 
which includes rou^h-edj^ied stones and 
bottles. 


Crowd violence in India is a reality 
one cannot ignore any more. It has 
reached a stage whm effective 
measures will have to be taken so 
that the malady does not spread 


In Han^^alore where, unlike in Ahme- 
dabad, there i» no prohibition, it was 
more a ILicchic crowd \vantin>» to use 
tile Krt'eii expanse as a vast bin for 
empty bottles. The intention was the 
same: to hurt the visitors. Hut the 
Nagpur crowd was, perhaps, the worst. 
In addition to the unending stream of 
abuse, there were re^ieated attempts to 
injure the Hakislanis fielding deep. 

It IS difficult to understand why Nag¬ 
pur was chosen as a World Cup centre, 
it has very Irttle cncketing tradition and 
certainly does not qualify as a centre of 
cricketing pundits —01 even Ians. No 
aficionado would do wiiat the Nagpu- 



Akram is not happy with umpira’s daciaion 

a centre where the police have been 
proved inept and the crow'd is basically 
Ixionsh? 'Plus is the question the BCCI 
may have to tace at the ICC meeting in 
July. Kven if the answer satisfies the 
world body, one shudders to think of the 
consequences of a repeat performance 
at any of these centres, if the visiting 
lean) actually refuses to plav on. 

Ariiit Sen/Caiciifte 





BUSINESS □ FINANCE 


( ('OMPANlhS ) 

MERCHANT BANKER IN 
THE WR ONG GROOVE 

Financial whiz-kid Udayan Bose has sallied his track record hy failing to 
revive the Gramophone C ompany ol India 


A little over two years ago, Uclavan 
Bose, the merchant bankei, be¬ 
gan to make headlines. He was 
the new financial whiz kid who had 
descended on the Indian banking scene 
complete with attractive credentials and 
a Cambridge accent. He had set up 
Credit Capital Finance Corporation— 
which he claims is a “total success 
story”- in collaboration with the world- 
renowned hazard Brothers, Prior to this 
he was with (imidlavs Hank in London 
and New York, and then with Furopean 
Asian Bank's international finance divi¬ 
sion in Bombay. Bose had 
done his lellowship in bank¬ 
ing from London. 

. Yet, two years later, the 
! top-notch merchant banker 
seems to have run into trou¬ 
ble with at least one business 
venture he has involved him¬ 
self in—the Gramophone 
Company of India (GCI). 

This 70 year-old company 
had fallen on bad times when 
industrialist K.P. Goenka 
took It over in 1985. (ioenka 
also happened to be a busi¬ 
ness associate of Bose and 
has a ten per cent sharehold¬ 
ing in four companies which 
have a ten per cent stake 
each in Credit Capital. It was 
not much of a surprise that 
Goenka selected Bose as a 
consultant to reverse the de¬ 
clining fortunes of (iCL But 
Bose insisted on being on the 
board of GCI so that he could 
have a say in the running of 
the company, Goenka, who 
was then quite preoccupied 
with FICCl as its chairman, 
agreed and Bose was 
apppointed vice-chairman of 
GCI. 

But the Gramophone 
Company, which had been 
m^ing annua) losses ranging 
from Rs two crores to Rs 
five crones since 1980, made 


a whopping loss of Ks 8.11 crores in the 
last 18 mf)nths under Bose's ste¬ 
wardship. 'Phough the (ioenkas are 
tight-lipped about it. (iCI sources say 
that Bose, though he continues to be 
vice chairman, has been stripped of his 
executive powtTS. But (roenka clarifies 
that Bose “continues to be a respected 
and dear friend of mine and his status 
remains unchanged in (iCI. He con¬ 
tinues to handle the rehabilitation pack¬ 
age pmgramme of the companv. ” 
Where did the financial whiz-kid go 
wrtmg? Says Bose, “I preferred to be on 


the board and be invoKed w'lth the 
nilty-griitv ol thi* day to-day working.” 
And this is whert‘ he got himself into a 
wrong groove, point out fellow merchant 
bankers. A merchant banker’s n>le is to 
advis(* how to raise capital and finance 
and not get involved with llu‘ day-to day 
running of a compam', 1'hough Bose 
does not agret* w\\h them, so far as the 
merchant banking fraternilv is con¬ 
cerned. he had changed the role of a 
merchant banker 'fhey inlcTpreted his 
involvement on the board as part of his 
showmanship and felt that he landed the 



Udayan Bose:‘^There is 
neither romance nor 
magic in turning round a 
company, it is sheer 
hard work from mornhig 
tonight. It needs time 
and money. AH dependt 
on finance” 


lliuBifoiion Oebashis Owt» 


Vice-chairman’s position with 
his “gift of the gab”. 

Be that as it rnav, Bose is 
fK)w facing the flak lor failing 
to tum round (iCL But it 
would hav(^ been a difficult 
feat for even a protessional 
manager. (iCI requires a tur¬ 
nover of at least Ks 18-20 
crores per annum in order to 
notch up a small profit—an 
extremely difficult task con¬ 
sidering the sorry state of 
the music industry. Around 
85 per cent of the Ks 300- 
crore audio business is in the 
hands of pirates. Fhe anti- 
piracy steps taken by the 
Indian Phonographii' Asso¬ 
ciation have not succeeded in 
improving matters. 'Lhe four 
music companies in the busi¬ 
ness together earn a meagre 
Rs 40-5() crores. 
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The merchant banker confesses that 
rehabilitatinK a compiiny is no picnic. 
‘"Fhere is neither romance nor magic in 
tiiniing round a company. It is sheer 
hard work from morning to night. It 
needs time and money. All depends on 
finance," says Hose. But he is sure that 
the company could be turned round in 
three months if sufficient finance is 
forthcoming. Hut given the unhappy 
market conditions, the search for finance 
for GCI could prove difficult even for 
Hose. In fact, the turning point for Bose 
came when the Rs eight-crore equity- 
linked debenture issue of GCI, which 
opened in June 1986, failed miserably. 
So much so, the issue had to be 
re-extended four times and Dunlop In¬ 
dia, also owned by the Goenkas, finally 
stepped in by subscribing heavily in the 
issue. 

While Goenka’s choice of his business 
ass(H:iate for the post of vice-chairman of 
the (iCl is not surprising, industry 
circles are still puzzled over why R P. 
Goenka stepped into GCI. Before him, 
one of the ladies of the house of Birlas 


had reportedly shown an interest in the 
music company. Their auditor, Rajan 
Loda, had been asked to assess whether 
GCI was a worthwhile investment. As 
the story goes, Loda drew a discourag¬ 
ing picture of GCI. In came Goenka with 
his experience in taking over companies 
and his passion tor music, leaving busi¬ 
ness circles wondering whether his 
appointment was the result of a quid pro 
quo deal with West Bengal chief minister 
Jyoti Basu—GCI in exchange for the 
Haldia petrochemical project. 

(k^enka admits that the music busi¬ 
ness is one of “gut feeling and calculated 
guesses’'. What makes success even i 
trickier is the piracy. Hut, even now, | 
Bose is confident that “the company's 
future is brilliant’’-- he is probably the 
only one who feels so. 

One thing, however, is certain: 
Bose’s perfomiance in GCI will remain a 
dark phase in his brilliant career as a 
merchant banker. So far, he has 
arranged forei^ currency loans worth 
US $200 million for 11 companies, 
including Swiss credit for the ICiCl. He 


has a retainership with a Swiss bank as 
well as a Spanish company which special¬ 
ises in petroleum refineries. Asked if his 
stint with GCI has been ‘‘overplayed by 
the media”, Bose admits that he was 
“embarrassed (by all the publicity), but 
no one listened’’. 

Undaunted, Bose already has another 
project up his sleeve—and this one is up 
his street. He will launch a company. 
Venture Capital, in mid-April. Most 
merchant bankers are sceptical about his 
new venture: the company would pro¬ 
vide capital to entrepreneurs with well- 
researched projects but no capital. Bose 
has been unable, they say, to win the 
confidence of even people on the board 
of Credit Capital. Hut Bose is unfazed by 
such criticism. He recounts, “When I set 
up Credit Capital it was a new concept in 
financial structuring of companies. Tra¬ 
ditionally, the market dealt only with 
Euro-currency loans; we showed them 
how to tap multi-currency packages.’’ 
Maybe he will bring the same financial 
wizardry to his new company. 

Olga Toilis/Oofnlwy 


AUTOMOBILES 


BATTLE FOR THE ROAD 

With the rise in prices of Maruti cars, rivals are now gearing up for a bigger market share 


C ar nianufactuiers are revving up 
their engines and stepping on the 
accelerator. With the recent hike in the 
price of Maruti vehicles, rivals in the 
industry, like the Premier Padmini, are 
gearing up for a close contest. There are 
distinct signs that the narrowing of the 
price gap may soon threaten Maruti’s 
position in the market. Predictably, 
Maruti officials refuse to acknowledge 
that their “supremo” status in the mar¬ 
ket is being threatened, “'fhere aren’t 
any trade rivals, ” says a Maruti spokes¬ 
man. But in private, many in the com¬ 
pany’s marketing department admit that 
the narrowing of the pnce advantage 
which Maruti enjoys over others is 
worrying them. 

fhe 12 per cent rise in the effective 
price of the Maruti standard model is 
partly due to the appreciation of the yen 
against the American dollar and partly 
because of the 1987-88 budget proposal 
to increase excise duty on motor vehi¬ 
cles up to 1,0(M) cc from 20 to 25 per 
cent. The Ambassador (1,500 cc) and 
Premier Padmini (1,100 cc), however, 
will not be affected by the budget 
proposal, 'fhe “on road^* price of the 
“people’s car” is now around Rs 79,(X)0 


in Delhi—the single largest market for 
the company. The price hike, coupled 
with the long wailing list—many who 
booked Maruti cars in 1983 are still 
awaiting delivery—are turning consum¬ 
ers away from the people’s car. 

Rivals m the industry, who had res¬ 
igned themselves to a dismal scenario of 
Proinier Padminis: ready to meet the renewed c 


“unsolds”, cannot suppress their glee at 
this turn of events. A spokesman of 
Premnath Motors. Premier’s largest 
dealer in the capital, triumphantly re¬ 
marks that “potential Maruti buyers 
have swiiJied ovei”. He noted that 
while six months back he had 200 
Premier cars waiting for buyers, today 
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people'* car? 


anyone who wants to purchase a Pre¬ 
mier Standard has to wait four to six 
weeks. “We are happy because we don’t 
have unsolds any more. Now we are 
only worried about production. “ he says. 

Things actually began to look up for 
Premier Automobiles in January this 
year, when it introduced its “economy 
model” with an “on road” price of around 
Rs 85, (KK). Company officials claim that 
the economy model is actually the Pre¬ 
mier Standard (which costs Rs 96,000 in 
Delhi) minus the frills, such as chromium 
plating, leather strap on the door, etc. 
The company was able to lower the 
price even further by transporting the 
cars from its sales depot at Daman 
where the sales tax is three per cent, 
against ten per cent sales tax in Delhi. 
The economy model has been a runaway 
hit and its bookings have exceeded the 
company's expectations. 

Though Maruti's competitors are 
close behind, what gives the company an 
edge over them is the lower rate of sales 
tax which the fuel-efficient Maruti vehi¬ 
cles enjoy. Maruti is charged a sales tax 
of six per cent, while Ambassador and 
Premier cars have to pay ten per cent. 
Dr Latif, general manager of Premnath 
Motors and secretary of the Delhi Auto¬ 
mobile Traders Association, says that 
the association has gone to court deman¬ 
ding “sales tax equity” which would 
bring down prices by around Rs 4,000. 
Dr Latif insists that if the sales tax 
advantage which Maruti enjoys could be 
neutralised. Premier would give the 
people’s car a run for its money. 

Besides the Maruti car, the price of 
the Maruti ;an has shot up as well from 
Rs 82,900 to Rs 88,450. Maruti officials 
admit that even at the previous price the 
van was not a saleable proposition, in 
fact, in-house researchers are looking 
into why it has not been a hit with the 
buyers. Many who had booked the vans 
cancelled their bookings when the new 
model of the Maruti 800 hit the road. In 
a bid to push up the sales of the van, 
Maruti Udyog has asked the transport 
directorate, l)elhi administration, for 
permission to sell the vans for use as 
taxis. Not only will this be a commercial¬ 
ly viable proposition, it will also be a 
godsend for commuters, insist company 
officials. 

Existing taxi operators who ply 
Ambassador .and Premier cars are 
against the introduction of fuel-efficient 
Maruti vans as taxis, since this would 
cut into their profits. The Delhi trans¬ 
port directorate chief, S. K. Sheriff, 
however, says that a decision is yet to 
be taken on the matter. The department 
will make up its mind only when it has 
‘Information back-up*’ about the van’s 


Marutis on the way to showrooms: no more the 

maintenance cost, seating capacity, re- 1 
qinrenients of parking space, proposed 
fare stinicture, etc. h^xplains Sheriff, 
“Unless it helps the commuters and 
eases traffic problems in the city, there's 
no point in saying ‘yes’.” 

Maruti officials are determine‘d to 
maintain their numero uno position An 
official in the marketing division says a 


T he craze for phoren which bedevils 
the Indian consumer market— 
afflicting alike the noblesse and their 
country cousins—is the subject of many 
a joke. But it is hardly amusing for the 
likes of R. Khanna, proprietor of Krapps 
International Ltd, a small-scale finn in 
Delhi manufacturing fire-fighting suits. 

Notwithstanding the general national 
policy of promoting import substitution 
and the specific technical backing of 
public agencies such as the Defence 
Institute of Fire Research (DIFR), 
Khanna finds himself facing the prover¬ 
bial stone wall when it comes to per- i 
suading potential fire-fighter customers 
to buy Indian. Even government depart¬ 
ments, like the Delhi Fire Service, 
remain stoically unconvinced till this 
day—despite Krapps’ association with 
the DIFR. Laments Khanna: ‘They 
recently imported 50 suits from the 
West German company Scheller, 
although Scheller suits cost more than 
twice ours and have to be bought with 
foreign exchange.” While a Krapps entry 
suit costs Rs 22,500, the Scheller entry 
suits are priced at Rs 50,000-55,000 
each. Similarly, against Rs 10,000 for a 
proximity suit made by Krapps, the 


major advertising campaign is on the 
anvil and Rediflusion is being cor»sidered 
for the jol) Will (he company be able to 
outdistance its rivals and reniain the 
1 ‘ommon man’s lavounle ilespite the 
increast^ in pni es,'' Or will Maruti be¬ 
come a car for the (‘lite.'' 

Patralekha Chattarjea/Afaw Delhi 


Scheller product costs Rs 22,000- 
2r),(K)0. 

According to Khanna, the Krapps 
suits are manufactured with an outer 
layer of aluininised fabric incorporating 
an “exclusive ftve-ply manufacturing 
prut ess”, ratliei than the conventional 
three-ply process “used in (jlher suits”. 
Surprisingly, none of New Delhi’s high- 
rise hotels has shown a willingness to 
buy the Indian-made suits, although five 
safety precautions are mandatory under 
the Fire Safely Bill. “Not much of a 
response has come our way - whethetr 
I from the private sedor or from other 
government oiru:es,” mes Khanna, 

Incidentally, the Indian Air Force was 
the first to show a keen interest in 
Krapps suits after a successful demon¬ 
stration held in Delhi in 1982. It had, at 
that time, even rejected some foreign 
suits as being too cumbersome. But 
somewhere down the line, the convic¬ 
tion that imported goods are better than 
homespun ones won the day—although 
the Krapps product has been jointly 
produced and approved by the DIFR. 
Meanwhile, insufficient demand con¬ 
tinues to cripple the firm. 
MmialMItra/NawlMhl 
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Import substitution is a dead letter for a firesuits firm 
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WHITE COLLAR 


MANAGEMENT 
SEEKS ITS ROOTS 

W hat makes the Indian manager tide? What makes 
Indian industry tide? For the first time perhaps in 
the tivee decades or so sinoe the Indian management 
movement acquhed a standing and identity of its 
owD->Ieading to Hie birth of two Indian Institutes of 
Management (HMs) in the early 19608—practitioners, 
teachm and coittultants of this art are seeking 
homespun answers to questions such as these. So fax, 
wholly West-horn maxims have formed the corner¬ 
stone of indigenous management precepts. A greater 
sense of self-confidence, no dwbt seems to be 
presently catslysmg serious academic endeavours to 
search our ancient texts for operational concepts and 
prmdj^ which can be apfdied to the management and 
administration of business organiaationa. 

"Because we are unable to tl^ and create in certain 
fields, we are oUiged to borrow without assimilatian or 
with only an illusory pretence assimilation. Because 
we cannot see the whole sense of what we are doing 
from a high inner aixi rommandfog point of vision, we 
are busy bringing together disparates without any 
saving reconciliation,” 
warned Sri Aurobindo in The 
Fouadatkms of ladm Cul- 
tim. His words are as re¬ 
levant and applicable to the 
field of Indiim management, 
as indeed they are to other 
areas of contemporary 
society. 

The challenge of unshadi- 
ling Indian management fiom 

fill inv ri IOTA bondage to borrowed phi- 

oUJUt bUr ia losophies has been taken up 

jn right eamcsL HJtherto, a 
systematic documentation of orgaiusational experi¬ 
ences has been signally lacking m Indian management 
Sterature—-except to the extent non-academic Al¬ 
ness magazines such as BusmessworM (a Busmess 
India serve to plug the gap. Purists, though, argue— 
not without cogency—^tliat even the most ludd journa¬ 
listic analyses lack the rigours of acadenuc research and 
can hanfly be a substitute for the latter. 

In recent times, at least two original works have 
been published i^iich bre^ new ground in attempting 
to "rediscover” the applpbility in buaness of the 
"enduring and fimetion^ elements and values at the 
bufian t^tion". Both these bodes were published 
around the same time over a year ago: Corporate Souf; 
Dymadca of Elective Manageimtt by H. K. Singh and 
Omits Paul of the Foundation for OrganisatKnial 
iRcsearch (FORE), New Ddbi, and Human Response 
fo Qeganisathas: TovmdsdwIncSaBEtimby Prof. S. 
K, C^akrabotty of IlM, Calcutta. 

The basic message at both tiiese pkmeeting efforts 
is sbnfian let Ihdto management by aO means continue 
to ingtort "managi^nt hardware and tedmiques” 
fimn the West; but it is a folly to depend on knports for 
the "software” of value systems in managonent 


npra" 


DIVIDENDS 


Alpine Solvex: 20% (16%) for 
1986. 

Bharat Forge: 25% (20%) for 
year ended 30 September, 1986. 
Excel Glaaaea: 8% maiden for 
year ended 30 September, 1986. 
Goodyear India; 25% for 
1986. 

Klockner Windaor: 17% 

(same) for 1986 

Nava Bharat Ferro Alloys: 

30% (20%) for yeai ended 30 
June, 1986 

Samrat Leasing: 18% on pro 
rata basis for year ended 30 
September, 1986. 

Schrader ^ovill Duncan: 

22% (same) for 1986. 
Thinimbadi Rubber: 35% 
(same) for year ended 30 
September, 1986. 

Udaya Leasing: 189E (10%) for 
year ended 31 October, 1986 
VST Industries: 26% for year 
ended 30 September, 1986 
Western India Enterprises: 
16^ for year ended 30 Septem¬ 
ber, 1986 


ISSUES 


Heal Medicare: 6,40,000 equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs ten each for cash 
at par shortly 

Polar Electrotech: 69 lakh 
equity shares of Rs ten each for 
cash at par on 4 May 
Saheli Leasing & Finance: 
Six lakh equity ^ares of Rs ten 
each at par on 7 April 


r RESULTS jl 


Goodyear India: Sales turnov¬ 
er Rs 180 crores (Rs 161 crores) 
for year ended 31 December, 
19^. Gross profit Rs 19.19 
crores (Rs 16.03 crores) and net 
profit Rs 6.12 crores (Rs 5.45 
crores). 

SPIC: 1 umover Rs 421 crores 
for 1986. Profit before deprecia¬ 
tion and interest Rs 65.62 crores 
(Rs 76.39 crores). 
Vulcan-Laval: Total income 
Rs 49 crores (Rs 47 crores) for 
1986. Gross profit Rs 3.2 crores 
(Rs 3 crores) and net profit Rs 2 
crores (same). 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


The SOAP OPERA OF 
THE _ 

Ramayana, the 52-episode television serial directed by 
Ramanand Sagarjs a hit of epic proportions 


maf^ne a Ram Rajya, with its 
capital in Umbregaon, Gujarat, 
with the j^ods and goddesses who 
once had mystic powers being 
given spiritual training, with laset 
beams instead of the tned and tested 



P—p ik a dftMM up. SHa In all liar splanPour 

supernatural powers guiding Rama’s 
arrows and with the vast ocean between 
Bharat and Lanka being reduced to just a 
narrow strip of water. I'lmes have 
changed. Twentieth century India will 
not accept mystiasm unless it is on 
videO'tape and telecast on prime time 
Supernatural power is merely superla 
tive photography, superstition has given 
way to science and maya and mysticism 
to technology and televiSKin techniques. 
The images—of Lord Vishnu sitting on a 
lotus flower and floating in the sky: 
Hanuman* the monkey god of Kishkin- 
dha, flying out to save Sita; Lankapun 
bursting into flames and Sita returning to 
Ayodhya in a chanot dnven by swans— 
are all custom made by special effects 
(farector Ravi Nagaicha. 

This tune, it is not the hand of God or 
of fate behmd the Ramayana, but of 
Ramanand Sagar, the dream-merchant 
of Bombay and the mastemund behind 
hit films like Lalkaar and Charas. 
Ramayana dunng the Kabyuga can only 
be made on television after ail. 

In Umbregaon, about 160 km from 
Bombay, the people’s gods and goddes¬ 
ses are hard at work. And when they are 
not workuig they relax the way ordinary 
people do. Arun Govil, who plays Rama, 
spells his free tune joggmg on the 


beach Pretty Deepika Chikhila, who 
plays Sita, the woman who launched a 
million men and monkeys into action, is 
always glued to her Walkman Lakshman 
(Sunil Lakn), Bharat (Sanjay Jog) and 
Shatrughan (Sanieer) get rid of the 
robes and jewellery immediately after 
their turns in front of the camera and slip 
into then faded jeans Backstage, art 
director Hirabhai Patel arranges hun¬ 
dreds of pots and truckloads of flowers 
for a wedding scene (of Rama and Sita). 
The scene where janaka (Mool Raj) 
welcomes Dasharat (Bal Dhun) and his 
sons to Mithila, his kingdom, is one of 
most colourful and memorable. 

But for the audience, the stars are no 
longer mere mortals. Today, Arun Govil 
IS a demi-god. His photographs lie next 
to those of gods and goddesses on 
streetside kiosks. Elderly men and 
women greet hun with folded hands. 
Snkant Soni, who acted as Vishwamitra 
the sage, is only a step behmd. An 
ascetic from Hardwar has recently wnt- 
ten to hun asking for his blessings “1 
hope I won’t die ^fore Ramayana con¬ 
cludes, ” he wrote. A blind boy’s recent 
letter to Ramanand Sagar was equally 
touching. ‘*1 switch on the TV every 
Sunday morning. Tliough 1 cannot see, 
1, at least, have the pleasure of heanng 
Ramayanay The effect on viewers has 
been electnfymg. Children prefer watch¬ 
ing the Ramayana to dishoom-dishoom 
films, while theu mothers have begun 
performmg puja before the TV screen at 
9/30 every morning. It is no wonder 
then that the send’s ratings are still 
skyrocketuig. 

Optimists estimate that the popularity 
levels of Hum Log and Bumyaad are 
likely to be exceeded It is no wonder 
that the Sagars have been quick to cash 
in on the spuitual boom. Ramayana 
video-cassettes will hit the market m 
April and the 18-cassette senes which 
will carry additional sequences that are 
not going to be screened, will be pneed 
at Rs 5,(X)0. As an additional tonus, 
buyers will be presented with a holo¬ 
gram of Ram and Sita. Prem Sagar, who 
IS handlu^ the marketog of the casset¬ 
tes IS optimistic: ’"It will be like keeping a 
set of EncychpaedSa Bnttamcas/* he 


said Nor have the Sagars forgotten the 
foreign market The Ramayana will be 
the first Indian senal to be screened in 
Mauritius I'he Russians are also com- 
mg, to buy up nghts for Ramayana in the 
USSR, while in the USA, about 5(K) 
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molbmhivt begun 
performing/oi^ 
before the TV screen 
^9.30 every 

KaAMjliAU aaia^fl^AZMaii 
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Kamayana Appreciation Clubs have 
“sprouted’' and Spectra, a Houston- 
based television company, now has ex¬ 
clusive 'I'V rija^hts for the United States. 

For Kamanand Sagar, who spent his 
Sundays reading and discussing the 
Kamayana with a group of scholars many 
years ago. it was an epic effort. After 
two years of research during which 14 
different versions of the epic including 
those by Tulsidas, K'amban and Krittivas 
were read and re-read by Sagar and his 
team of historians, 1116 * script was final¬ 
ised. “The source was Valmiki and but 
we have made adaptations from other 
versions of the epic to cater for the 
contemporary viewer. “Therefore on 


Rmmanand Sagar with Arun Qovil and DeepiKa 


On the seta of Ramayana: the famous four ccrnia togather 











th« (iistn, th» 

gcMdsn^iiittartnatifm^ tlui 
v««t MfiKohas or iMfttdljta. 
QrowUno, roaring tigara, or 
aamNira, ehaataft, wild boars 
and porcupinosmovirig 
staalthiiy in tha maadows. 
Harons, graylag gaasa. 
flamingoes, painted storks 
fluttering their myriad-huad 
wings in tha marshes. Visit 
some of the most spectacular 
wildlife sanctuaries in the 


and Mount Abu. Hava a thHil 
and a chill running down your 

_ J apinewban you suddenly 

encounter a ferocious tiger 
looking straight into your 
eyes Shoot it. With your 
camera 

(JJ) FmASrmsi 1DURI5M 


Hunting for excitement? 

How about shooting a roaring tiger? 



AooBMibllMy : Jaipur hat diract air conractlona with Agra, Ahmadatoad, Aurartgabad, Bombay, Oalhi, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
All major placaa in Rajaathan ara linkad by rail and road with varloua tourlat cantraa In India 

AeeemmodaUon: Many palacaa in Rajaathan hava now boon convartad into luxury holala Alao, thara ara modarata hotala 
and aconomical touriat bungalowa in maior cHiaa and towna, run by RTDC 

For datailad information, wrlta to Oiractor, Touriam, Art & Cuitura, Govammant of Rajaathan, 100 Jawahar Lai Nahru Marg, 
Jaipur 302004 Tal 74857,73873 

Or contact our Tourist Offioaa at Naw Oaihl Tal 322332,321320 Agra Tal 84502 Calcutta Tal 279081 Bombay Tal 
2044162 Ahmadabad Tal 406288Madraa,Commandar-in*Chlaf Road Jaipur Tal 89714 Alwar Tal 3863 Aftwr Tal 86264 
BharatpurTal 2340 Ajmar Tal 21626 Bikanar Tal 5445 Jalaalmar Tal 106 Chitlautgarh Tal, 2009 Bundl Tal 301 Kota 
Tal 21^ Udaipur Tal 23605 Sawal Madhopur, Projact TIgar Otfioa Jodhpur Tal 28183,21900 Mount Abu Tal .81 
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Ram, Vithwamltra and Lakshman: high melodrama 


the small screen you have the details of 
Sita's swayanivara which are missmj» in 
Valmiki^s version, a touching sequence 
of Dashralh’s funeral picked up from 
Ranganath’s version. The roles of Urmi- 
la and Mandavi, the wives of Lakhsmana 
and Bharat have been increased to give 
the serial more cohesion." Then, after 
the idea of making a feature film was 
discarded and video-technology opted 
for, and after discussions with S.S. (iill. 
the information and broadcasting secret¬ 
ary, the final go-ahead was given. 

S ome changes, though minor, were 
inevitable. For instance, women 
went topless in those days and an 
eminent archaeologist and scholar had 
requested Sagar to "portray reality on 
screen". Had he cfintemplaled a bare¬ 
breasted Sita? "Imagine having nude 
scenes in a TV serial on the Ra/nawina? 1 
would have been Ivnched," said Sagar 
Nor have Hanuman and Ins friends in 
Kishkindha been poitrayed as <\ loss 
developed jungle tnl)e as thcyv might 
have been. "1 could not he a r(‘ligioiis 
bigot, i could not upset thousands of 
viewers," he added. 

Is Rumavaiht "over intellectual and 
democratic".'' 'Fhat is what religious 
commentators h:ive said while film and 
'I'V critics have called Sagar a pompous 


professor. Kavindra Jam's tunes too 
have come in foi t nticisin and e\en Rajiv 
(iandhi who saw Ihi' fits! tew sequenct^s 
le'lt that there wert* too many songs and 
that the serial should be given religious 
overtones All this onl\ dt'layed llu* 
scre(‘ning bv six months but Sagar has 
had the last laugh "'I'he cvines are now 
silent," he crowed. 

Ranuiyiiim has at last usKlicd the 
masses Fvery Sundav, millions ol Indi¬ 
ans sit gliK*d to the goggk‘ box watching 
the recent episodes ot their laxounte 
epit' 'fhtw h«ive sat awestruck ris the old 
familial scenes, (.‘pisodes thev gnwv up 
with-of Sita Ihirin at F.nkhavati, the 


light betwecMi Ravana (Arvind 'I'rivedi) 
andjatayu, Hanuman (Dara Singh) flving 
ai ross tlie moimtains with Ram and 
L.'ikhsman on his shoulders being 
SCI ecned 

I’eople are now w^aitmg tor the end. 
Will Sita be tniinshc'd by Ram, have twins 
anrl he sw'allowed bv the earth.'' Or will 
there b<‘ a ha[)pv ending, Kamanand 
Sagai si vie ^ Sagar is not talking except 
lor the (act that he has sptmt Rs one 
croie on the finale a spectacular 
('oinnalion ceremony of Ram and Sita at 
Ai'odliva 

Ritu SmriniBombsy 


i-romi 

ot-ton” 



“Yes! Her first word was Morton! A 
word as sweet as her smile. They're 
family favourites. Her smile and 
Morton. Both full of the )oy of living, 
and zest for life. Morton — a smile full 
of health and goodness Morton — fun 
to grow up on. 
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SMS Medical College, Jaipur* school for scandal? 


The marks of fraud 

How students of the Sunni Man Singh College, Jaipiir,are being victimised 

E diKMiion.il institutions, in hv had incurred the wrath of Professor his beinj; victimised even further as a 
some hai)i)\ and distant past. Dr S. R. Mehta, principal. So convinced consequence of such allegations. It is 
wert' haw^ns of peace and was Sainin Sharnia of tins, that he sent a interesting to note that Samin Sharma 
high moral values. Hut thev written application to the university was transferred to another centre, and ; 
are no longer so. 'rhey seem requesting to be assigned to another did very well in his M.D. Fart il ; 
to be dt‘tennined to prove with a examination centre the next lime. “1 examinations. Dr Mehta has however j 
vengeance that they can be as crooked state that this was done purpijsefully and refused to anvSwer his critics and rebut ^ 
as any other organisation. Teachers intentionally by Dr S.R. Mehta who was the charges made by them. When Sun- 
were supposed to judge students only on the chief internal examiner and who day approached Dr Mehta for his 'riews, 
the basis of merit and protect their displayed unusual adverse attitude while he claimed that he was not available, 
interests. Various medical colleges in interviewing (me),*' said the frustrated 

India have been providing amazing insl- young student. He added, “I am mindful Shyam Sunder Fathak is another ex- 
ances of fraud and corruption. But Sawai of the fact that to trade such allegations ample of victimisation at the hands of 
Man Singh Medical College in Jaipur against an influential and eminent person professors. In spite of a successful 
provides an interesting case study. like Prof. S.R. Mehta is not free from academic record, he found himself g€t- 
Samin Kumar Sharma, a promising hazard, but 1 have mustered up this ting a zero in the practical examination at 
young student who passed his final courage in order to save my career from the hands of the external examiner, Dr 
MBBS examination brilliantly from this being ruthlessly ruiqed by prejudice and K.C Dadoo of Kohtak Medical College, 
college IS an example. When it came to highhandedness.*’ Fathak did ask the university for red- 

his M.D. Fart 11 examination, this same The courage was certainly desperate, But when the chairman of the 

student failed miserably simply because since there was a fairly high likelihood of grievances committee recommended 
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that Fathak be examined again, the 
university authorities did not agree. 
Instead, i^athak had to be content with a 
charitable grant of 40 marks. Coin¬ 
cidentally, Fathak happens to be a cousin 
of Mrs Vidya Fathak, MLA, who had 
exposed the bunglings of the authorities 
at the SMS Medical College sometime 
ago in the State Vidhan Sabha, Such is 
the fidelity of the SMS Medical College 
towards its chosen associates, that Dr^ 
Dadoo was brought in as an examiner 
onc^ again at the very next session in 
1986, even while Pathak's petition was 
being considered. 

A student can also become the means 
used by one colleague to get even with 
another. Dr Mahesh Verma's son Pankaj 
got an honours degree in anatomy and 
did very well in physiology for his Part I 
MBBS examination in May 1985. Yet he 
failed in biochemistry, the examiner 
being Dr S. Dl Bhardwaj, a man who has 
a reputation for such dealings 

Dr Mahesh Verma himself has been 
accused of suppressing mark-sheets 
when he was an intenial examiner for a 
university examination. Later, however, 
he fell foul of Dr Bhardwaj, and his son 
had to pay the pnce. Dr Sarla Bhargava, 
co-internal examiner with Dr Bhardwaj, 
noted the discrepancy between the num¬ 
ber of students who received failing 
I marks on being examined, and those 
! who were finally declared as having 
! failed, the latter being much the more 
, numerous. “1 distinctly remember that 
I when the result sheet was finalised, only 
I 10 students were failing. But when the 
1 result was declared the number (of fai- 
I lures) Imd miraculously increased to 30. 
Some brilliant students securing top 
positions in anatomy and physiology 
barely got pass marks in biochemis- 
Uy.*' According to Dr Bhargava, the 
nriarksheet, after examination, was left 
in the custody of Dr S.D. Bhardwaj. 

The overwriting of marksheets was 
apparently also done to propel certain 
filvoured students to positions ahead of 
Others. Sudhir Mehta, son of principal 
Dr S.R. Mehta is supposed to be one of 
the beneficiaries. According to Mrs 
Vidya Fathak, another beneficiary hap¬ 
pened to be the daughter of the then 
health secreta^ R.J. Majithia. She was 
deliberately given excess marks to be 
set ahead of another student. Sandeep 
Gupta, who had been a*toppersMnteres- 
tingly enough, even though the govern¬ 
ment concede that marksheets had 
been overwritten, during a debate in the 
Ri^sthan Vidhan Sabha, there was no 
Clmge in the status and position of Dr 
Bhardw^Q. He still occupies the chair of 
professor and head of the department of 
biochemistry, that too without having 
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Dr 8.0. Bhardwaj: found guilty 


Dr Mahesh Verma fefl loui of Dr 
$.D. Bhardwaj end Ml son had to 
pay the price. Dr Saria Bhargava 
noted the discrapancy...1be 
marirsheet wasleftintheciittody 
of Dr Bhardwaj 


The overwrilhigef marirsheets 
waa apparently done to propel 
coiiain favoured stiidento ah^ of 
others. Sudhir Mehta, son of 
principal Mehta^ supposed to be 
oneofthobenoficiaries 


Dr 8.B. lialita, tha prinolpat: 
oontrovaralal 



the requisite qualifications. As the chief 
controller of examinauonsCfliCF )of Rajas¬ 
than 1 University said in an affidarit filed in 
the Supreme Court, Dr Bhardwaj has no 
degree m buKhemistry and is not even 
eligible ior the post of a reader. But 
even after a commission of enquiry 
headed by Juslke F.D. Kudal of the 
Rajasthan High Court concluded that Dr 
Bhardwaj was guilty ot fraudulent and 
unethical practices, the whole matter 
was dropped at the suggestion of 
Heeralal Deopura. the health minister. 

Through vanous incidents, small and 
big, the story of the SMS Medical 
College has become one of political and 
personal interference in the area of 
education. For instance, the nomination 
of students to out of state medical 
colleges has become a lucrative business 
for the authorities. According to Bhairon 
Singh Bhagat, Opposition leader in the 
Stale Vidhan Sabha, only the sons and 
daughters of powerful persons were 
being nominated 'fhe principal of SMS 
Medical College, Dr S.R, Mehta, has 
often ignored the university ordinance 
regarding migration or admission. The 
daughter of an official of the state 
medical department was admitted into 
the M.Sc. programme even though 
there was no \ acancy for that year. 'Fhe 
justification given was that she was 
being admitted on the previous year's 
quota! It is hard to determine whether 
such ingenuity in devising reasons for 
questionable decisions smacks more of 
politics or of academe. Hut the fact that 
this particular student did not even 
possess the necessary academic qual¬ 
ifications should have been of overnding 
importance in any educational institu¬ 
tion. Irregular appointments and admis¬ 
sions such as this can be ignored if they 
take place once in a while: but when they 
become a regular pattern and most of 
the f}eneficiaries are connected with 
important government officials, then it 
certainly becomes easy to conclude that 
members of academic institutions are 
trading grades and admissions for other 
favours. 

Unfortunately, such practices will 
continue to breed disaffection as well as 
cynicism among the students. In spite of 
all the debate, as well as the availability 
of incriminating diKuments, no state¬ 
ment has ever been forthcoming from 
the concerned academics themselves. 
Dr Bhardwaj, in spile of repealed re¬ 
quests, has refused to make any state¬ 
ments defending his conduct in this 
matter. It may be appropriate here, to 
resurrect an oft-quoted line from Juven¬ 
al, *'Qws custodiet ipsos custodies?** 
(Who will guard the guards themselves?) 
MBmb CIliimi DmicIIm t Mpur 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


A writer ’s journey 

In The Enigma of Arrival, V.S. Naipaul traces his painful—and 
pleasurable—emergence as a writer. An autobiographical novel of 
contradictions, it is about his experiences in England, contrasted with 
his Asian-lndian background in Trinidad 


T O write about Jack and Ills 
cottage and his garden, it was 
netessary for me to hav(‘ 
lived a second life in the 
vallt‘y and to have had a 
second awak(‘iun>: to the natural world 
there. lint a version of that storv a 
version—came to me just days after I 
came to the valley, to the rotta^»e in th(' 
manor ^lounds. 

The cottage at 
that time still had 
the books and some 
of the furniture of 
the people who had 
been there before. 
Among the books 
was one that was 
very small, a paper¬ 
back booklet. The 
booklet called The 
Little Library of Ait 
was about the early 
paintings of (iiorgio 
iiuiiuMu, dc Chirico. Tech- 

harvestlngsugarcane nicallv, in these 

very small reproductions, the paintings 
did not se(‘m inleiesting: they seemed 
flat, facile And their content was not 
profound eithtT: arbitrary assemb¬ 
lages trams, gloves, fruit, statues^ 
with fin occasional applied touch of easy 
mvsterv: in one painting, for instance, 
an over-large shadow of a hidden figure 
approaching from round a corner. 

But among these paintings then, was 
one which perhaps because of its title, 
caught iny attention. ‘ Phe Knigma of 
AiTivaP. 1 felt that in an indirect, poetical 
way the title referred to something m 
my own experience: and later I was to 
learn that the titles of these surrealist 
paintings of Chirico’s hadn’t been given 
by the painter, but by the poet Apolli¬ 
naire. 

What was interesting about the paint¬ 
ing Itself, ‘The Knigrna of Arrival’, was 
that—again perhaps because of the ti- 
tle—it changed in mv memory. The 
original was always a surprise. A wharf: 
in the background, beyond walls and 
gateways, there is the top of the mast of 
an antique vessel; on an otherwise 
deserted street in the foreground there 
are two figures, both muffled, one 



perhaps th(‘ person who has arrived, the 
other fK-rhaps a native of the port. 'Phe 
scene is of desolation and mystery it 
sp(*aks of the mystery of arrival. 

And in the winter grev of the manor 
grounds in Wiltshire,in those first four 
davs of mist and ram, when so little was 
clear to me, an idea—floating lightlv 
above the book 1 was working on—came 
to me of a story 1 might one dav write 


about that sceiu‘ in the Chirico picture. 

At the centre of the book I was 
writing was a story set in an African 
country, once a colony, with white and 
Asian s(*ttlers, and now independent. It 
was the story of a day long journey 
made in a car by two white people at a 
time of tribal war Africa had given both 
those white peojiie a chance, made them 
bigger,* now, when they were no longer 
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so young, it was consuming them. It was 
a violent book. 

It was a book about fear. All the jokes 
were silenced bv this fear. And the mist 
that hung over the valley where I was 
writing: the darkness that came early: 
the absence of knowledge of where I 
was—all this uncertainly emanating 
from the valley 1 transferred to my 
Africa. And it did not occur to me that 
the story of The Hni^irhi of Arrival —a 
sunlit sea journey ending in a dangerous 
classical city—which had come to me as 
a kind of release from the creative 
rigours and the darkness of my own 
African story, it did not occur to me that 
that Mediterranean story was really no 
more than a version of the story 1 was 
already writing. 

Nor did it occur to me that it was also 
an attempt to find a story for. to give 
coherence to, a dream or nightmare 
which for a year or so had been unset- 



Qatt ot th9 ‘^Iron M8trk«t" In Port-au-Princ«/ 
capital Of Haiti: a famous tourist attraction 



What was interesting about the 
painting‘The Enigma of 
Arrival’, was that-perhaps 
because of its title-H changed in 
my memory. A wharf; on a 
deserted street there are two 
figures, both muffled, one the 
person who has arrived, the 
other periiaps a native of the 
p^ The scene is of 
desolation; it speaks of the 
mystery of anival 
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St George in hilly Grenada 


lling me. In this clrcjim there occurred 
always, at a entu al moment in the dream 
narrative, what I can onlv describe as an 
explosion in mv head It was how everv 
dream ended, with this exfilosion that 
threw me Hat on my back, in the 
presence of people, threw- mt* into this 
degraded posture in the midst ot stand¬ 
ing people, threw^ me into the iiosture ot 
sleep in wiiu h I found myself when I 
awakened. I'he explosion W’as so loud, 
that 1 fell, with the part of my brain that 
miraculously could still think and draw 
conclusions, that I couldn’t possible 
survive, that the explosion this time, in 
this dream, regardless ot the other 
dreams that had revealed themselves at 
the end as dreams, would kill, that I was 
consciously living through, oi witnes¬ 
sing, mv own death. 

I had written a lot, done wurk o[ much 
difficulty: had worked under |)r(‘ss- 
lire more or less since m\ schooldays. 
Before the writing, there liad been the 
learning: writing had come to me slowly 
Before that, tliere had betui Oxtord: and 
before that, the school in Trinidad where 
1 had worked for the Oxford scholarship, 
'fhere had been a long pieparation tor 
the writing career! And then I dis( o- 
vered that to be writer wus not (as I had 
imagined) a state—at which one arrived. 
There was a special anguish atlathed to 
the career: whatever the labour ot anv 
piece ot writing, w’hatever its creative 
challenges, time had always taken me 
away from it. And, with time passing I 
felt mocked by what I had already done: 
It seemed to belong to a time of vigour, 
now past for good. 

I went for my walks every afternoon. 

I finished my book. The panic of its 
composition didn't repeat in the revision. 

I was beginning to heal. For me, a 
miracle had occurred in this valley and in 
the grounds of the manor where mv 
cottage was. in that unlikely setting, in 
the ancient heart of Kngland. a place 
where I was truly an alien, 1 found 1 was 
given a second chance, a new life, richer 
and fuller than any I had had anywhere 
else. And in that place, where at the 


beginning I had looked only lor remote¬ 
ness and a place to hide, I did some of 
mv best work. I travelled, I wTote. I 
vtuilurecj out, brought back experiences 
To mv cottage: and wrote. The years 
passed 

And then one alleriioon cam<* that 
choking tit as I was walking past Jack’s 
old cottage Jaik Iiimself long dead. A 
lew hours later came the seruais illness 
which that choking fit had presaged. And 
when after some months I recovered, I 
loLind mvself a middle-aged man. Work 
became harder for me. 

And whereas when 1 came to the 
valley mv dream was th«* dream pro¬ 
voked bv fatigue and unhappiness—the 
dream o( the exploding head, the (er- 
laintv of death - now it was the idea of 
death Itself that canu* to me in my sleep. 
Death not as a tableau or a story, as in 
the earlier dream; hut death, the end of 
things, as a gl(K)m that got at a man, 
sought out his heart, when he was at his 
weakest, while he slept. This idea of 
death, death the nullifier of human life 
and endeavour, to which morning after 
morning I awakened, so enervated me 
that It sometimes took me all day, all the 
hours of daylight, to see the world as 
rt-al again, to become a man again, a 
doer. 

'fhe dream of exhaustion once; now 
the debilitation brought on by involun¬ 
tary thoughts of the final emptiness, 
'fins too was something that happened 
to the man who went walking, witness of 
people and events in the valley. 

It was as though the calling, the 
writer’s vocation, was one that could 
never offer me anything but momentary 
fulfilment. So that again, years after I 
had seen the Chirico picture and the idt?a 
for the story had come to me, again, in 
my own life, was another version of the 
story of The Enigma of Arnval. 

And indeed there had been a journey 
long before - the journey that had 
seeded all the others, and had indirectly 
fed that fantasy of the classical world, 
'fhere had been a joumey; and a ship. 

1 'his joumey began some days before 
my eighteenth birthday. It was the 
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Lush vegstatton: something that always caught Naipaurs aye 


joumev which—for a year—I feared I 
would never be allowed to make. So that 
even before the journey I lived with 
anxiety about it. It was the jouniey that 
took me from my island. 1'rinidad. off 
the northern coast of Venezuela, to 
England. 

I I was carrying? some bananas to New 
York. 'I'hev were in a paper-baji, 
perhaps on the floor. Some remnant of 
old peasant travel, with food for the 
journey; some Konuine Hindu distrust of 
the food that mirfit be offered by the 
aeroplane and then by the hotel in New 
York. 'Fhe bananas were smelling now; 
in the warm plane they were ripening by 
the hour. I offered the woman a banana. 
Did she take it for her child? 1 cannot 
remember. 

Was there some fear of travel, in spite 
of my longing for the day. and in spite of 



my genuine excitement? Was" this 
reaching out to people a response to 
solitude—since for the first time in my 
life I was solitary? Was it the fear of New 
York? Certainly. The city, my behaviour 
there at the moment of arrival, my 
inability to visualise the physical details 
of arrival, how and where 1 was going to 
spend the night—these were developing 
anxieties as we flew on and on. 

I witnessed this change in my perso¬ 
nality: but not even aware of it as a 
theme, wrote nothing of it in my diary. 
So that between the man writing the 
diary and the traveller there was already 
a gap. already a gap between the man 
and the writer. 

Man and writer were the same per¬ 
son. But that IS a writer’s greatest 
discovery. It took time—and h^)W much 
writing!—to arrive at that synthesis. On 
that day. the first of adventure and 
freedom and travel and discovery, man 
and writer were uniied in their eager¬ 
ness for experience. But the nature of 
the experiences of the day encouraged a 
separation of the two elements in my 
personality, 'fhe writer, or the boy 
travelling to be a writer, was educated: 
he had had a formal school education: he 
had a high idea ot the nobility of the 
calling to which he was travelling to 
dedicate himself. But the man. of whom 
the writer was just a part (if a major, 
impelling part), the man was in the 
profoundest way—as a social being- 
untutored. 

He was close to the village ways of his 
Asian-Indian community. He had an 
instinctive understanding of and sym¬ 
pathy for its rituals, like the farewell at 
the airport that morning. He was close 
to the ways of that community, which 
'vas separated from peasant India only 
by two or three generations in a planta¬ 
tion colony of the New World. Yet there 
was another side to the man: he did not 
really participate in the life or rituals of 
that communuy. it wasn’t only that he 
was educated in the formal way of a 
school education: he was also sceptical. 
Unhappy in his extended family, he was 
distrustful of larger, communal group¬ 
ings. 

But that half-Indian world, that world 
removed in time and space fnim India^ 
and mysterious to the man» its language 
not even half understood, its religion and 
religious rites not grasped, that half- 
Indian world was the social world th? 
man knew, it was all that he had outside 
school, and the life of the imagination fed 
by books and the cinema. That village 
world had given him its prejudices 
passions: he was interested in» had befeh 
passionate about, the polttks of India 
before and after independence. Yet he 
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knew little about his community in 
Trinktad; he thought that because he 
belonged to it he understood it: he 
thou^t that the life of the community 
was like an extension of the life of his 
family. And he knew nothing of other 
communities. He had only the prejudices 
of his time, in that colonial, racially 
mixed setting. He was profoundly ignor¬ 
ant. He hadn’t been to a restaurant, 
hated the idea of eating food from 
foreign hands. Yet at the same time he 
liad dreamed of fulfilment in a foreign 
country. 

He looked for adv<*nture. On this first 
day he found it. But he also came face to 
face with his ignorance. This ignorance 
undermined, mocked the writer, or the 
ambition of the writer, made nonsense 
/>f the personality the writer wished to 
assume—elegant, knowing, unsur¬ 
prised. (Like Somerset Maugham. (Jr— 
a truer comparison—like the lYinidad 
Negro with the tight borrowed jacket in 
the hangar or shed at Puerto Kico on his 
wav to Harlem and (|uite another idea of 
glamour.) 

So my memont's ot mv arrival late at 
night in New York are vague. 1 think 
back hard now, and certain details be¬ 
come clearer: a very bright building, 
da;^?!ling lights, a little crowd in a small 
space, ii woman oificial with a very sharp 
‘American’ accent calling out the names 
of certain passengers. 

I had come to New York with some 
bananas. 1 had eaten some on the plane 
and left the others behind, guiltily but 
correctly (they would almost certainly 
have been taken oft me by the author¬ 
ities). I had also been given a roasted 
chicken or ha'f a njasted chicken: my 
family’s peasant, Indian, Hindu fear ab¬ 
out my food, about pollution, and this 
was an attempt to stay it, if only for that 
day. Hut I had no knife, no fork, no 
plate, and didn’t know that these things 
might have been got from the hotel: 
wouldn’t have known how to set about 
asking, especially at that very late hour. 

I ate over the waste-paper basket, 
aware as 1 did so of the smell, the oil. the 
excess at the end of a long day. In my 
diary I had written of the biggest things, 
the things that befitted a writer. But the 
writer of the diary was ending his day 
like a peasant, like a man reverting to his 
origins, eating secretively in a dark 
nK)m, and then wondering how^ to hide 
the high-smelling evidence of his meal. 1 
dumped it all in the waste-paper basket. 
After i needed a bath or a shower. 

ITie shower was in my own room: a 
luxury, 1 had dreaded having to use a 
ctMumunal one. One tap was market hot 
Such a refmement I had never seen 
before. In Trinidad^ in our great heat, 

, . ^ ' 


we had always bathed or showered in which (like a provincial from a far comer 
water of nonnal temperature, the water of the empire) I had created in my 
of the tap. A hot shower! 1 was expect- fantasy. 

ing something tepid, like the wann Such a big judgement about a city I 
bath-water (in buckets) that my mother had just arrived in! But that way of 
prepared for me (mixed with aromatic leeling was something 1 carried within 
and medicinal neem leaves) on certain myself. The older people in our Asian- 
important days, 'fhe hot water ot the Indian community in 'rrinidad--*especiab 
Hotel Wellington shower wasn’t like Iv the ponr ones, who Could never 

that. Hot was hot. Barely avoiding a manage Knglish or get used to the 

scalding, I ducked out of the shower strange races--looked back to an India 
cubicle. that became more and more golden in 

So the great day ended. And then—it their memors . I’hev were living in 

was mv s|x‘cial gift, and remained so for rriiiidaci and were going to die there: 
neat Iv twenty yeais, helping me through hut for them it was the wrong place, 

iiianv irises—I fell asleep as soon as I .Something ol that feeling was passed 

got into bed and didn’t wake up again down to me I didn’t look back to India, 

until 1 had slept out all my sleep. couldn’t do so; mv ambition caused me 



Trucks, oars and carts saan at the docks of Bridgetown. Barbados 


Corning back night after night—after to look ahead and outwards, to Kngtand; 

my tourist excursions through l.ondon— but it led to a similar feeling of wrong- 

to this bare house, 1 was infected by its ness. In 1 rinidad, feeling myself far 

mood. I took this mood to what 1 saw. I awav, I had held myself back, as it were, 

had no eye for architecture: there had for life at the centre of things. And there 

been nothing at home to train my eye. In were aspects of the physical setting of 

London 1 saw pavements, shops, shop my childhood which positively encour- 

blinds, shop signs, undifferentiated aged that mood of waiting and with- 

buildings. On my tourist excursions 1 drawal. 

went looking for size. It was one of the 

things 1 had travelled to find, coming It wasn’t only that 1 was unformed at 
from my small island. 1 found size. I the age of eighteen or had no idea 

power, in the area around Holborn what 1 was going to write about. It was 

Viaduct, the Embankment, Trafalgar that the idea given me by my edqca- 

Square. And after this giandeur there tion—‘and by the more 'cultural’, the 

was the boarding house in Earles Court, nicest, part of that education—was that 

So I grew to feel that the grandeur the writer was a person possessed of 

belonged to the past, that I had come to sensibility; that the writer was someone 

England at the wrpng tinie; an England who recorded or displayed an inward 
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developnu^nt. S(;, in an unlikely way, the 
idea^ <>l tlH‘ aesthetic movement of the 
end ('f the mnetc^enth century and the 
ideas ot [^doomsbuiy. ideas hred essen¬ 
tially out ot empirt*. wealth and impenal 
sc'cunty, had been transmitted to me m 
Trinidad. I'o be that kind of writer (as I 
interpreted it) I had to he false: 1 had to 
pnUend to be other than I was. other 
than w'hat a man of my backj^round could 
l)e. Concealing this colonial-Mindii sell 
below the writiny^ personality, I did both 
my material and myself much damaKe. 

1 wrote very simply and fast of the 
simplest thm^js in niv memory. I wrote 
about the street in I^)rt of Spain where I 
had spent part of my childhood, the 
street I had intently studied, durinyi 
those cduldh()oci months, from the secur¬ 
ity and distance of my own family life and 
house. Knowledge came to me rapidly 
during the writing. And wath that know- 


porthole of my cabin framed a bright, 
shocking, beautiful picture: blue sky, 
white clouds, green vegetation. So that, 
at this first landfall on my first journey 
back home, 1 w'as momentarily like a 
tourist, seeing the publicised expected 
thing. 

I hadn’t believed in that way of seeing, 
I had thought it was a convention, 
something for tlie posters, the adver¬ 
tisements in the American magazines. 
And, indeed, the island that revealed 
itself to me w'hen a party of us went 
ashore had no relation to those beauti¬ 
ful porthole pictures. The island of 
Barbados was fiat: it looked worn out, 
by sugarcane fields and people; the 
roads W'cre nariow; the wooden houses 
were small, very small, and seemed to 
sit lightly on the Hat land, to be insub¬ 
stantial, though this island had been 
i;ultivale(f and peopled for centuries; and 



Coconut palms;common In West Indies 


Every porthole of my cabin 
framed a bright, shocking, 
beautiful picture: blue sky, 
white clouds, green vegetation. 
So that, on my first journey 
home, I was like a tourist 


ledge, that acknowledgement of mysell 
(so hard before it was done, so very 
easy and obvious afterwaids), my 
curiosity grew fast. 1 did other work, 
and in this concrete way. out of work 
that came easily to me because it was so 
close to me, I defined myself, and saw* 
that my subject w'as not my sensibility, 
my inward development, hut the w'orlds 
1 contained within myself, the worlds 1 
lived m. 

Until that illumination, I didn’t know 
what kind of person I was, as man and 
writer—-and both were really the same, 
ihit it at its simplest: was I funny, or was 
1 senous? So many tones of voice were 
possible or assumable, so many atti¬ 
tudes to the same material. Out of a 
great mental fog there had come to me 
the idea of the street. And all at once, 
within a matter of days, material and 
tone of voice and wnting skill had locked 
together and begun to develop together. 

We were at Barbados: and every 


tliere were lit tit* children evei7where. 

I'he children were black. There was 
not in Barbados that mixture of race we 
had in rrinidad; and especially there was 
not in Barbados an Indian or Asiatic 
population. But alter my six years in 
Kngland, to come upon Barbados like 
this, suddenly, after thirteen days at 
sea, was less like coming upon a land¬ 
scape than like seeing very clearly an 
aspect c)f myself and a past I thought I 
had outlived. The smallness of that past, 
the shame of that smallness: they had 
not been things 1 could easily acknow¬ 
ledge as a writer. I was glad when the 
morning tour (in a shared taxi) was over, 
and I could get back to the ship. 

I went first of all to my own island. 

'I nnidad. 1 wanted to see the island 
where 1 had been living in a new way in 
my imagination for the last two years, 
the island 1 had restofed, as it were, to 
the globe and for which now 1 felt a deep 


romance. 

1 found an island full of racial tensions, 
and close to revolution. So, as soon as 1 
had arrived at a new idea about the 
place, it had ceased to be mine. Now in 
Trinidad—leaving aside the people and 
the anger that was like madness—to see 
the landscape I had created in my 
imagination for the last two years, to 
IcKik for aboriginal. pre-Columbus island, 
1 had to ignore almost everything that 
leapt out at the eye, and almost every¬ 
thing in the vegetation 1 had been trained 
to see as tropical and local, part of oiir 
travel-poster beauty had been import¬ 
ed later, 

1 had no means of knowing that the 
landscape bv which 1 was surrounded 
was in fad benign, the first landscape to 
have that quality for me. 'I'hat I was to 
heal here: and, more, that 1 was to have 
something like a second life here: that 
those first four days of fog—before I 
went out walking on the clowns—weie 
like a rebirth for me. That after twenty 
years in England, 1 was to learn about 
the seasons liere at last: that at last (as 
lor a time as a child in Trinidad) 1 would 
learn to link certain natural events, 
leaves on trees, flowers, the clarity of 
the river, to certain months, 'rjiat in the 
most unlikely way, at an advanced age, 
in a foreign country, I was to find myself 
in tune with a landscape in a way that 1 
had never been in lYinidad or India (both 
sources of different kinds of pain). That 
all the resolutions and franknesses I was 
going to arrive at through my wnting 
were to be paralleled by the physical 
peace of my setting; that I was to be 
cleansed in heart and mind; and that for 
ten years I was to turn this landscape of 
down and barrow, so far from my own, 
into the setting for concentrated work. 

'I'he man who went walking past 
Jack’s cottage saw things as if for the 
first lime. Literary allusions came natur¬ 
ally to him, but he had grown to see with 
his own eyes. He could not have seen 
like that, so clearly, twenty years be¬ 
fore. And having seen, he might not 
have found the words or the tone. 'Fhe 
simplicity and directness had taken a 
long time to get to him; it was necessary 
for him to have gone through a lot. 

A long time later, seeking as always a 
synthesis of my maierial, my worlds, my 
own developing way of seeing, 1 thtiught 
of the present bcKik and returned to live 
in the past. My writer’s ambition, my 
social inexperience and anxiety, had 
suppressed so much of that empty time, 
had expunged so much frofn my 
memory. 

• The Enigma oMwva/by V.S. NaipMi 
(published by Penguin Books; distributed 
exclusively by Rupa and Co; price 
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its projects—the Ganga cleaning 
programme—has already become a 
national obsession. Svnda y takes a 
look at some of the activities of our 
premier centres of culture. 


U nder the shade of the great banyan tree, 
the cluster of young eager-faced students 
sat in rapt attention listening to the 
measured words of wisdom sp<3ken softly by 
their aged guri/. The early morning light bounced 
off the leaves leaving an intricate shape of 
patterns on the mats spread out on the floor. 
Except for an occasional twitter of birds, nothing 
disturbed the resonance of the old man's words. 
By his side was placed a large, garlanded, 
black-and-white portrait of a beautiful woman. 
Curled wisps of incense arose from the joss- 
sticks pinned near the portrait and mingled with 
the haze of the morning sunshine. I'here was a 
quality of limelessness, of peace and serenity. 
The scene seemed to have been taken out from 
a b(M)k on the traditional gunikulam system from 
our rich, cultural past. 

The occasion was the first death anniversary 
of Smt Kukmini Devi Arundale who died at the 
age of 82, leaving behind a wealth of rejuvenated 
art and culture. The venue: Kalakshetra, the 
‘temple of arts’ she founded 51 years ago. The 
youngsters squatting on the mats were lull-time 
students of Kalakshetra from where they hofK^d 
io emerge not merely as ambassadors of culture, 
'fhey would also, through their creative en¬ 
deavour, ennoble beauty in all its myriad man¬ 
ifestations. The white-haired was Sankaia 
Menon, the president of Kalakshetra, and whose 
association with Kukmini Devi spanned over bO 
long years. 

It’s been one year since Kukmini Devi passed 
away. How has her institution which she nur¬ 
tured with love, care and dedication been 
functioning in her absence? Predictably there 
were many cynics who had predicted the decay 
of Kalakshetra in her absence as she had not 
appointed a second line of leadership. There 
were others who felt that like all institutions, it 
/Would continue to function, albeit without 
reaching the level of perfection and success that 
it did under Rukmini’s guidance. 

But Sankara Menon says: “Rukmini Devi laid 
such strong foundations that Kalakshetra con¬ 
tinues to function just as well in her absence as it 
did before. But we can’t replace her—she was a 
great woman, a genius, the focus of adoration 
and authority in Kalakshetra. We can’t describe 
the impact of her loss in the community in which 


A lady of flawless taste, Kukmini Devi 

instilled in her students a highly-developed 
sense for aesthetics and a deep appreciation of 
Indian lieritage. To quote C.V. Chandrasekhar, 
who is now the head of the department of dance 
at Baroda: ‘*Even now when I am able to 
discriminate between the beautiful and the ugly, 
my thoughts go to her for instilling this aesthetic 
sense in me. *’ Kukrnim Devi instructed her 
students to dance wit^ 


Rukmmi Devi 
imtructed her 
students to 
embellish their 
dance with 
beautiful 
movements 
and a depth of 
expression 
rather than 
gimmickry, 
gaudy attire 
and rich 
jewellery 


movements and a depth of expression rather 
than gimmickry, gaudy attire and rich jewellery, 
rhe pursuance of dance is also considered by the 
students of Kalakshetra as a serious study like 
engineering or medicine, requiring tremendous 
discipline, 'fhe emphasis is on learning and not 
performing, on rehearsals rather than the show 
itself. And Kukmini Devi is responsible for this 
attitude as for the spiritual quality that her 
dances acquired. In her last recorded interview, 
Kukmini Devi said: "Quite often I feel that the 
artistes are putting on f)erformances more to 
please the audience than as a dedication to the 
kird. When I danced 1 was simply not aware of 
the audience. ” 

Unless these aspects, for which Kukmini Devi 
dedicated her life, are given due emphasis, a 
decline m Kalakshetra’s standards will become 
inevitable in the coming years. As is the case 
with all institutions, Kalakshetra too is not 
without its problems. 'Feachers are no longer 
selflessly dedicated as they were before, and 
students far more independent: they are also 
less submissive to correction and rigour. 'Fhe 
institute is also embroiled in litigation which 
unfortunately has attraded far more publicity 
than its creative endeavours. The move to install 
a trust which would take ()ver the administration 
of Kalakshetra was initiated during Kukmini 
Dtwi's last (lavs but was oppqsedhy a section 
oi the ex(‘cutive committee wjiich went to 
c<»ui1. Baucity of lunds is another serious 
and iniinediale problem. Says .Sankara 
Menon. "If we want to develop and expand, 

attract more teachers, __ 

we need a capital invt*- ^ ^ 
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ciassrrM)nis-and an annual income of at least Ks 
ten lakhs." now, Kalakshetni is coping; 
with Ks fivt* lakhs per year. When Kukinini Devi 
was aliv(^ cJonatioiis from her friends poured in 
from different parts of the world. These sources 
have now started drying? up. 'I'he UGC is wiliinf^ 
to maki‘ Kalakshelra a 'deemed' university but 
the final det ision will depend on the outcome of 
the litiKation. Sankara Menon and other senior 
members of the staff are ambivalent to the idea 
of Kalakshi'tra becoming a deemed university. 
On the rmt* hand the resources which would be 
availrible to Kalakshetra. if it were to acquire the 
deemed university status, would be more than 
welcome while on llie other, it is feared that 
government interference would inevitable stifle 
creativity As Menon says: "Mysore 
■ Vasudevachar taught till the last days of his life. 
He was t>5 years old when he died. The 
Ktwernment would not appnive of a 95-year-old 
teacher." 

I'heie was a time when Kalakshetra was the 
home ot cultural giants like I'l^er Vardachanar. 
Mv'soro V^'ISudevachar, Karaikudi Sambasiva 
her, Hudaliir Krishnamurthy Sastri and M.D. 
Karnanalhan amonK others. “We don’t have the 
sanu‘ kind of teachers but we can have them 
tomoi row." says Sankara Menon optimistically. 
And tlierc are many who are lured out of the 
Kalakshetra campus bv the bi« money that they 
can eani as professionals. But this is "spiritual 
suicide", says Sankara Menon who feels that 
manv j^ieat artistes can be inducted to the 
institute it the basic tacilities are provided. 

Ki^ht now Kalakshetra is being run by a group 
ot individuals who have had a deep and intimate 
relationship with Kukmini Devi. They can 
perhaps be counted upon to not let the standards 
of the institution decline, kindled as each one of 
them is by their i>ersonal attachment to Kukmiiii 
I)evi. But what will happen to the institution 
.when it is run by the next generation of teachers 
who have had limited or no contact with her, is 
still a big question mark. One irksome trend that 
can be discerned in Kalakshetra is the deification 
of Kukmini I )evi. fhe students and faculty 
literally worship their a/ha/taunt), as Kukmini 
Deyi is referred to by them. According to 
insiders, Kukmini Devi was partly responsible 
lor this trend because she expected this kind ol 
dtMfication. Sankara Menon feels that, "it is not 
an attempt at deification, but an attempt to 
recognise her as a great woman". During her 
lifetime. Kukmini was often accused of being 
autocratic and intolerant to independent creativt* 
self-expression in her staff and students. Says 
Sankara Menon in defence: "Art is not capable of 
democratic direction. We cannot decide on what 
is beautiful by taking a vote." 

In terms of ambience Kalakshetra is very 
much like Shantiniketan. A sprawling campus in 
which flora and fauna thnve in freedom, without 
going wild. Little thatched cottages serve as 
classrooms where the students are sometimes 
made to repeat a single step a hundred times to 
attain just that right nuance or perfection. The 
mystical sounds of flute, mridai}gam, harmonium 
and s/tar are soul stirring. I'he heart of the 
institution is the theatre,, w'hich Dr Appukuttan 
Nair c6n<feive<l and is on the koQOi- 

performinK spi^ce,' which formB an 
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integral part of the temples of Kerala. 'Hie 
unique blend of timber and tile, provides for 
natural ventilation and acoustics. But the 
construction of the auditorium, known as Bharat 
Kalakshetra, has been fraught with 
controversies 

Even as the construction of the auditorium 
was underway at the Kalakshetra, charges of 
misappropriatjon of funds were being hurled at 
the institute's’management. Originally estimated 
to cost Ks 11 fakhs the auditorium was finally 
constructed after Rs 35 lakhs had been spent on 
it. The 20-member executive committee even 
demanded an audit in to the alleged irregularities 
but Kukmini Devi did not give in to pressure. 

And as the sparring between the factions 
reached a pilch, culture took a backseat and a 
S20(),0<K) grant from the Ford Foundation had to 
be returned unused to the donors. 

In 1985, Kukmini Devi proposed to cut down 
the size of the executive committee which was 
viewed by her critics as an attempt t() weed out 
the officials wfio were opposed to her autocratic 
style of functioning. But when her proposal did 
not meet with approval Kukmini Devi tried to 
institute a new eight-member trust headed by 
herself by filing a civil suit in the Madras High 
Court. The reason, she claimed, was to induct 
young blood. And her scheme of ushering in a 
new board of trustees succeeded. However, the 
ousted board members were not informed of the 
development until a news item announcing the 
formation of a new trust appeared in one of the 
local daihes. Among those who had been left out 
of the trust was Kukmini Devi’s one-time 
associate and comrade-in-arms, K. Chan- 
drasekharan. And then began another spate.of 
litigaliofli with the ousted members charging that 
the new body been illegally set up. The appeal 
was allowed but the new management was not to 
be outdone and they filed an appeal in the 
Supreme Court, Even if the Kalakshetra’s law 
suits are amicably cleared up, there's no doubt 
that the inctitute will never recover the lost 
glory of its heydays. 


T he legacies of our cultural past are not just 
being preserved in the precincts of Kalak- 
shetra in the south and Bharat Bhavan in the 
west but these centres also provide a scope for 
amateurs to practise their sMs and hone these 
to a fine art. While these centres are aimed at 
preserving the different types of performing , 
arts, the monuments—a tangible remanant of / 
our historical past—^have lain forgotten at the 
mercy of nature. To set this ri^t, the Intfian 
National Trust for Aft and Cultural Heritage 
(INTACH) was formed almost three years ago 
by the then Prime Minister, Mrs Indini Gaiaiii 
>Mth a hifi^i)rofile, high-powered committee 
comprising R^iv Gandhi, as its chairman and 
Pupul Jayakar, the prima donna of India’s cultural 
scene and now the cultural advisor to the PM, as 
its vice-chairpexacm. Ainong the others wte 
were roped in were LK. Jha, economic adjrisor . 
to the Ifriroe Minister, M*G< IC Menon, mem¬ 
ber of the Ptanxdng Cominisfi^ 



;:. Vatsayayan, recently appointed secretary of the 
I, Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts and fejiv 
' \ Sethi, chief organiser of the two-week long 
:< cultural extravaganza, Apna Utsav. ’Besides, two 
; * secretaries were appointed for the INTACH-— 

, B.K. Thapar, the former director-general of the 
Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) and Mar- 
' tand Singh, union minister Arjun Singh's brother 
and textile designer, who mounted a tableau at 
the Festival of India held in the United States. 

The ‘Ganga cleaning' programme is perhaps 
one of the most publicised of the INTACH’s 
’ projects in to which a lot of money is being 
poured: Rs 360 crore^' over a period of five 
years. But as Amita Baig points out: “Like the 
Ganga cleaning project, for which INl'ACH 
received huge funds and donations, there are 
dozens of others, which have gone unnoticed and 
where the results have been visible only after 
some time. In Madhya Pradesh, there are 
hundreds of historic monuments still lying unpro¬ 
tected and from where precious pieces of art 
have been pilfered." The INTACH chose one 
such site in the Chambal Valley located in 
Shivpuri district. The INTACH team started a 
conservation drive on a complex of 108 temples 
called Bateshwar. i 

Even as Bateshwar and other places a 
rich historical past are being put on the cultural 
map, feedback lias started pouring in at 71, 

Lo^ Estate where Martand Singh and BiK. 
Thapar share a modest office. A postal clerk in 
Calcutta who had been making a list of thd' 
neglected monuments in the metropolis decided 
to hand over his labour of love to the INTACH 
and the organisation had a new project to work 
on. The organisation had had financial support 
too from the public. Charles William Wallace, a 
member of the British aristocracy bequeathed to 
the INTACH one million pounds sterling (Rs 2 A 
crores) in June 1984. The fund which is main¬ 
tained by the State Bank of India in London gives 
the INTACH a return of Rs 24 lakhs every year. 
INTACH has also received a substantial amount 
from the American Express Foundation, New 
York: $20,000. The department of culture also 
contributed a modest sum of Rs three crores and 
by 1986 the organisation’s receipts had gone up 
to Rs 1.75 crores. Expenditure has also corres¬ 
pondingly increased from Rs two lakhs in 1984 to 
Rs 1.6 crores during the last year. 

As Amita Baig puts it, ‘*We stand outside the 
government and are not accountable to anyone. ” 
While another member confidently adds: 
‘There’s no red tape here. ” While all this is 
indeed good news for India's cultural scenario, 
die picture at the venue of the proposed Eastern 
Zoti^ Cultural Centre (EZCC), at Shantinketan, 
16 quite bleak. Inaugurated by the Prime Minis- 
; ter way back in December 1985, the centre 
which was formed with the intention of promol- 
ing the culture of the eastern region, in tune with 
the government’s national integration ];^licy, has 
not progressed very much beyond the initial 
stages. A year,ago, a plot of 8.42 acres was 
acquoed fra: % 

; vacant ttiecoQ^ 
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interest accrued fi om a Rs ten crore corpus 
fund—contributions to which are tp be i#de in ,, 
equal ?«nounts by the Centre and the seven 
states comprising the eastern zone—with the 
host, West Bengal, providing the land. Howev- 
er, the states have only managed to collect Rs 70 
lakhs and as one ol the officials says, ’it will be at 
least five years before the project can take off 
the ground. ” 

W hile Kalakshetra had all along been a 

one-woman venture with Ruknimi Devi as 
its moving spirit it was inevitable that the dance 
dramas and other productions of the institute 
should bc^conie stylistic. However, Bharat Bha- 
van in Bhopal. Madhya Pradesh,which was 
formed to be “a multi-arts complex providing 
interactive proximity to the verbal, the visual 
and the performing arts" was a totally different 
proposition. And the 21K) or more guest in¬ 
vitees—all artistes, critics and other fringe 
members of this exalted fraternity—^to the 
inauguration of the Bharat Bhayan on 13 Febru¬ 
ary 1982 was an indication that this institute 
would not be moulded by any one personality. 

The activities of the Bharat Bhavan, however, 
and Its four constituent units—Roopankar, 
Rangmandal, Anhad and Vagarth—remain a 
mystery to the public at large. Roopankar, the 
museum of fine arts, for instance, is the fiefdom 
of J. Swaniinathan and houses 4,000 exhibits in 
its museum for folk and tribal art and another 
sizeable collection of almost 700 exhibits in the 
gallery of contemporary Indian art. 

With its emphasis on ’’interaction", guest 
artistes are constantly invited to the Bharat 
Bhavan complex and Charles Correa’s aestheti¬ 
cally-built complex has been the venue for the 
discovery of many an artiste. The fact that 
Bharat Bhavan is a slate government project has 
helped the institute in its "interactive" proces¬ 
ses, especially since the Madhya Pradesh gov¬ 
ernment has always set aside a budget of Rs 
4.22 crores for the development of culture. 

From this, the Bharat Bhavan is allocated a 
major chunk of Rs 23 lakhs. Besides, the Bharat 
Bhavan is also entitled to a ’permanent endow¬ 
ment’ of Rs one crore from the Government of 
India^ and Rs 1,2 crore from the state govern¬ 
ment kitty. The complex has also made provi¬ 
sions for artistes and the welfare fund-—as stated 
in the audit report upto March 1986—shows a 
figure of Rs 37,915. 

Besides, right from inception, there \u> been a 
deliberate attempt to involve in different ways 
artistes of national—and even international— 
stature and consequently the centre has alway-. 
enjoyed the support of the big names. Think 
big for success—this has proved true in the case 
of Bharat Bhavan. But will all these excellence- 
promoting centres be able to restore to the 
Indian people the richness and variety that 
constitute Indian culture? 
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SuiMQhoth 

I f Calcutta’s culture is a confused one, 
it is because this city has unwittingly 
imbibed many a historical influence. 
Past secrets are so cunningly tucked 
away in its alleys and lanes that a 
Calcuttan may lake a lifetime uncovering 
these. An instance: one discovered, 
almost by chance, that when the Nawab 
of Awadh, Wajid Ali Shah, was accused 
of maladministration in February 1856, 
by the then governor-general, Lord 
Dalhousie, it was to Calcutta that he had 
been deported. That the Nawab had, at 
Metiabruz—a stretch which lies on one’s 
way to (jarden Reach Shipyard— 
attempted to build a miniature Lucknow. 
And with some degree of success. 

Difficult to believe, as one walks down 
the narrow slushy lanes of the Metiabruz 
of now. and confronts harsh accents 
(instead of mellifluous Urdu), a bustling 
squalid bazaar, open drains, shops dis¬ 
playing wares that are at best garish and 
the high walls of factory sheds. 'Fhat 
unique towmship of 26 palaces, splendid 
mosques, emerald parks, sparkling foun¬ 
tains and even an open-air zoo (all of 
which were encircled by a single bound¬ 
ary wall) has disappeared as though it 
never was. 

Yet, amidst all the squalor, one can 
get a glimps(* of the past, albeit barely. 
The Nawab’s Shahi Imambara, or the 
royal place of worship built in 1864, still 
exists: alongside is a smaller shnne or 
the Chhoti Imambara. There are mos¬ 
ques—the Begum Masjid and the Shahi 
Masjid—the latter constructed for the 
Nawab’s personal worsliip. All of these 
are now dilapidated structures. The 
process of destruction began around 
1901—14 years after the Nawab’s 
death—when the British demolished the 


(Top) Tho Chhoti tnuinibara aiul (rtahl) tho 
courtyard of tho Sluihl ImiMnlNura vmoni 
childrorY study: romnshts of ■ rsgal past 














town,leaving only the maitSoleunis, mos¬ 
ques and a part of the bunal ^^ounds 
untouched. They left it all to industry 
and nature, both of which encroached on 
whatever survived Most palaces were 
taken over by the South Eastern Kail- 
ways (then Bengal Railways), the Cal¬ 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation 
(CESC), Hindustan Lever and Greaves 
Cotton. 

Wajid Ali Shah, a'> the stor\' goes, 
lived at Fort William for 25 months in 
cramped quarters. His pleas were finally 
heard and he was allowed to shift to 
Meuabruz (‘a hillock of clay’). There 
with a pension of Rs 12 lakhs, he was 
given permission to build as he pleased. 
Muslim architecture then, as seen at 
Metiabniz, is rumoured to be resplen¬ 
dent, like a candle which burns brightest 
before flickering out. Each of Wajid Ali’s 
palaces, a great tourist attraction in 
those days, was different from the 
other. One of these still retains its 
well-ventilated and lighted tunnel which 
stretches under the river Hooghly up to 
the Botanic Gardens. It is now used by 
the CESC to transport cables to Shibpur 
on the other bank of the river. Many a 
palace was connected to Wajid Ali's 
famed dance academy or Naulakh 
Kothi—where the classical Kathak flo¬ 
wered—by a canal, to facilitate easy 
travelling away from the prying eyes for 
the burqa-clad women. The canal met 
the fate reserved for much that the 
Nawab had built—it v as destroyed 
when the government took over. 

Building a township at Metiabruz was 
not difficult for Wajid Ali Shah. He had 
brought the personnel from Awadh it¬ 
self: calligraphists, hakims, theologians, 
musicians, poets and even the shahi 
paanwalas (the traditional betel suppliers 
to the royal family) had followed the 
Nawab to Calcutta. i\ descendant of the 
shahi paanwalas, Motilal Srimali, sur¬ 
vives. His little paan shop in the still 
existent bangali baziar (Bengali market) 
founded by the Nawab, proudly exhibits 
portraits of Wajid Ali’s son Birjis Quadr, 
of the court’s famed wrestler Ghulam 
Pehlwan along with those of Hindu gods 
and goddesses. I'here is also a picture of 
the Hooghly of yore. In it Wajid Ali 
poses on a brown steed in front of a 
palace—of which only a pile of bricks on 
the riverside now remains—and in the 
backdrop, a peacock boat sails on a 
glinting river while at a distance lies the 
Botanic Gardens in a haze of green. It is 
on this riverside, says Aftab, a resident 
of Metiabruz that ^'melifils would be 
organised on bujras or decorated boats. 
And the evenings would be filled with 
music, poetry and dance”. 

Hut the man of culture waa a man of 


religion as well. This is bcirne witness by 
the Shahi Imambara. It w'as here that the 
Nawdb Would meditate for hours, here 
that he died in September 1887. Its 
arched portal, surmountc'd by a naimat 
khana (a room w'here musicians sal) and 
still an imposing structure despite all 
these years, is emblazoned by two 
mennaids holding banners along with a 
lion insignia. A marble courtyard, now 
alive for the better part of the day with 
children, laces a porlicoed prayer hall. 

The inner ixirtion ol the entrance and 
thc‘ ceiling of the pi ayer hall are cov<*red 
by coloured lampshades, while chande , 
liers, worth lakhs ol rupees, adorn the 
ceiling. Replicas of the karhab in silver. i 
gold, foil, wood and shota are enshnned ! 
here. On both sides of the Nawab’s tomb I 
are beautiful jade vases. In front is a rare | 
t)ortrail of a stern and portly Nawab : 
during his last days. Above hangs a pair j 
of silver alams or flags, which even now 
lead the Imainbara’s famed procession 
during Moharram. 

Next to a wooden platform sur¬ 
rounded by an open work railing where 
the Nawab meditated, is a silver pulpit of 
his time. Outlined on the marble floor 
arc black oblong squares, signifying the 
graves of various descendants of the 
royal family. Included among them are 
those of the Nawab’s son Birjis Quadr 
and his daughter-in-law Mahtab Ara. 

The middle-aged ‘Prince’ Anjum 
Quadr-—Wajid Ali’s grandson—ex¬ 
plained: “You see those broken tiles 
there? That is my grave... You see, I 
have to join my forefathers.” It was an 
eerie feeling. Strange, how the past 
often mingles with the present. 

'fhe Chhoti Imambara is merely an 
empty room now but its stucco orna¬ 
ments on the roof still trace pattenis in 
the sky. 'Fhe other inmmbaras, Ciasrul 
Buka and BaituI Najaat are in various 
stages of disrepair. As one steps into the 
grimy courtyard of the former, women 
in burqas scurry into the dark rooms that 
surround it. A funereal glcKim, punctu¬ 
ated by dust and mildew, surrounds the 
prayer hall. The only things that seem t(j 
have remained intact are the lamp¬ 
shades. 

*Jab chhod chale Lucknow nagri... 

(When we left Lucknow... )*goes a 
thumri in Satyajit Ray’s ShatranjKe 
Kbilari, a famous film on the Wajid Ali 
Shah era , Implied in the song is the 
sentiment that with his deposition, Wajid 
Ali Shah’s story was not complete. His 
empire continued even if in an unknown 
comer of Bengpl. It is only with his 
death that an era ended and all that 
remains now are glimpses of a magnifi¬ 
cent past. 

ShoMia IHmn/CMMto 


SPOTLIGHT 


A VIEW OF THE 
OSCARS 

I smail Merchant, the In- 
dian-bom producer of the 
surpnsing smash hit, A 
Room with a View, was very 
much on view at the British 
Academy of Film and Televi¬ 
sion Arts Award presenta¬ 
tion Splendidly attired in 
black achkan and white chust 
pyjamas, the gleeful Mer¬ 
chant did, however, have his 
moment of embarrassment. 
In spite of having booked a 
table at the awards dinner, 
he found there was no place 




Rriyadarshini Pradhan (centre) crowned Mias India with first 
runner-up Manisha Kohli (right) and second runner-up Queenie Singh 


Ismail Merchant an Oscar-hunt 

for him, until he was 
accommodated at the table of 
Goldcrest (producers of 
Gandhi). 

Asked to comment on the 
award, he said, “Citations 
are merely the icing on the 
cake, the real achievement is 
the film. We make films be¬ 
cause we have to, like you 
have to eat That is why we 
do it. The miracle of a com¬ 
plete film keeps us alive “ 

Apart from all the artistic 
accolades, A Room with a 
View has also grossed more 
than £26 miUion for an invest¬ 
ment of only £2.5 miUion. 

The jubilant Merchant, who 
IS planning to introduce a film 
shot in Bombay, called A 
Perfect Murder, is anticipat¬ 
ing quite a kill at the US 
Academy of Motion Pictures 
in HoBywod. A Room witha 
View has received eight 
Oscar nominations mcludmg 


best picture, best director 
and best adapted 
screenplay ■ 

FUN ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 

F or the first time this 
year giiIs were allowed 
to join in the annual NC L 
sailing expedition I he 1 b 
menib(‘i (onlingent inc luded 
lour gii I stud( nts from a lo( al 
Bomba\ i oIU gt Zarine 
Irani, l^orna l)\il\a, 
Kupali Desai and Sunita 
(lUpta all said tin \ had the 
time of then lives 'Imagine, 
vou tould vutuallv shake 
hands with the dolphins’’ 

1 he expedition led bv Lt 
Commander (> V Singh left 
Bonibav in two AI feet whni 
ei boats on 4 March 1 heir 
destination Goa, time 


spent on the journey - 75 
hours However, after t xhi 
laration there was antu limax 
and the girls returned to 
Bombay bv bus So much for 
their newlv acquired sea 
legs' ■ 


FEMINISM AT 
THE ALTAR 

F 'emiiu \ femmi'^lii was 
seriously (|ueb^)ned re 
cently when the appiial beau 
tv contest organised bv edi 
tor Vimia Patil piovoked a 
three-hour agitation from 
feminist organisations like 
the korum Against Oppies- 
sion of Womcm **Handh 
karo, bandhkaro, ”chanted 
the group of ,15 angry women 
ac tivists outside the Shan- 
mukhananda Hall, where the 
c ontest took place Contests 


(From loft) Sunita Gupta, Zarina Irani, Rupall Dasai and Lorna D ailva 
dabutant aailora 


like this should be absolutely 
banned, felt the pnitesters. 
because they were not SIm^^ 
Iv the diversions of the idle 
rich but also promoted non- 
progressive values^ “It is not 
unconnected with the other 
more important issues,” Said 
Sonal Shukla ol the Forurrt 
Against Oppression of 
Women “It treats women as 
puppets »» 

Ironically enough, both 
Vimla Patil and Mrs Dev 
Kumai Kohli, whose daugh¬ 
ter was crowned as first 
runner-up, fane y themselves 
as crusaders foi women's 
rights ■ 
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Qaata Handa. fighting back 

THE PAN AM 
^EXPERIENCP 

G eeta Handa is one 
angi y young woman to¬ 
day The 25 year-old law 
graduate from Bombay had 
been on board the ill-fated 
Pan Am flight that was hi¬ 
jacked m Karachi airport 
Both (ieeta and her father, 
who had been going to the 
States to celebrate the start 
of her professional career, 
were among tlie six chqcen 
as hostages by the hijackers. 
Geeta, the only woman so 
distinguished, was senousiy ^ 
injur^ when one of the bul¬ 
lets pierced her left arra^ 
went through her chest arti^ ^ 
lodged Itself m her right artfl- 
'lo add msult to ipiury, 

Pan Am vice-presid^, wfm 
visited Geeta at thelUvH / . 
Hospital in Karadi k-enteftdf 
cm hiaprofniae ^ 






her treatment in the US, 
Geeta was sent to London 
,and treated there, courtesy 
the; Pakistani charitable orga¬ 
nisation, Fatimed, 

Geeta has decided to file a 
miltion'dollar suit against the 
airline, not only for physical 
and emotional injury, but also 
for “wilful misconduct”. Pan 
Am^which advertises its 
flights as the “richer experi¬ 
ence'*—acted with criminal 
carelessness. “'I'he 
crew vamoosed at the first 
sign—which is what contri¬ 
buted to the bloodbath. It 
was like a mini- 
Jalianwalabagh, ” says Geeta 
looking back in anger. ■ 


MEETING SMOKE 
WITH FIRE 

F irst it was kekha, and 
now it's Shabana 
Azmi's turn to go the Jane 
Fonda way, Keklia, of 
course, stuck to exploits 
solely in the let’* -get- 

Shabana Azmi; 
ralantlass 
cruaadar 



Mangeahkar being felicitated by Sushlla Qoenka and R.P. Qoenka 


physical category. Hut Sha- 
hana has always been the 
crusader with a cause. She’s 
now up in arms to make 
people quit smoking. As any¬ 
one can learn Irom a cyclo- 
stvleci appeal being recently 
circulated, Shabana and co- 
founder Veeru Kothare are 
promotiijg an Alcoholics 
Anonymous-stvie organisa¬ 
tion. “genuine” volun¬ 
teers need apply! ■ 


flor|nce 

NIGHTINGALE! 

W ith sportsmen regular¬ 
ly feeing dubbed ‘man 
of the match’ or ‘man of the 
series’, the doyenne of Indian 
film music deserves to be 
calked the ‘singer of the 
times’. After 40 years of 
playback singing, having re¬ 
ceived countless honours and I 


titles, including the Padma 
Hhushan. and having been 
cit(‘d in the Guinnvss Hook of 
World Records as the most 
recorded singer in the worlJ| 
Lata IVIangeshkar has now 
decided to work fi)r the good 
ol others. She will perfomi at 
three charity concerts in 
Hombav, 'I'liane and Jaipur to 
be given in aid of the 
drought “Stricken, The Bom¬ 
bay concert alone is ex¬ 
pected to raise Ks one crore. 
What is more, Lata has also 
built a 500-bed general hos¬ 
pital for the treatment of the 
poor in Pune. The hospital is 
supposed to commemorate 
her father, the late great 
Dinanath Mangeshkar. The 
Benares Hindu University 
meanwhile, has decided to 
commemorate the illustrious 
daughter of an illustrious 
father. 'I'he Lata Mangesh¬ 
kar Scholarship has been in¬ 
stituted there for the two 
most outstanding students of 
music every year. ■ 



WOMEini^. r, 

W omen artists art' very 
much in evidence 
these days in Calcutta. Last 
years Vl Triennale award¬ 
winning painter. Arpana 
C’aur, had her first-ever ex* 
hibition here at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. Her large oils 
counlen^oint bright, charged 
colours with distorted, sculp¬ 
turesque figures. Says Caur. 
describing her work as an 
artist: “I react intensely 1*) 
the injustices aiul inequalities 
in our society...like the un¬ 
equal relationship between a 
man and a woman would 



MukharlM; racognltion, ft last 

surface as an image in my 
painting. ” 

In aiKither artistic display, 
the exhibition on women 
sculptors at the National Gal¬ 
lery of MiKlem Art was re¬ 
markable for the absence of a 
major sculptor like Meera 
Mukherjee, A lo( of flak 
from the artistic community 
has now motivated the au¬ 
thorities into rectifying this 
shocking orliission. The gal¬ 
lery is purchasing Meera 
Mukherjee's Spirit of Daily 
Work, a six-f<K)t figure of a 
woman, her face in profile'. ^ 
carrying a winnowing tray in 
her hand. The work is re-' 
markable for its earthinei^s 
and rhythmic vitality. 

'fhe NatumaKialiery's ex¬ 
isting collection is found to be 
enriched by such a pr^^seneC. 
How fortunate that she 
is at last being noticed by the 
official agencies!* 
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KHAASBAAT 


S ome girls can make up 
their minds. (^Iher girls 
simply cannot, Reena Roy 
(don’t a.sk “who’s that?'*) is 
back, but with a whimper. 
Sometime ago, Reena had 
said go(xlby^t^ Bombay and 
to films after being bowled 
over by Mohsin Khan, the 
handsome Pakistani cricke¬ 
ter. After ensuring that her 
mother, sister Barkhaa and 
brother Raja were settled— 
the last two as producers— 
she had gone to live across 
the border. Reena Roy jetted 
into Bombay recently and 
has begun persuading film¬ 
makers to sign on her hus¬ 
band,whose career as a Test 
cricketei is over, as a hero. 
Reena herself is not in¬ 
terested in cuddling up to 
heroes, not even hubby 
Mohsin on screen. She will 
be happy if she gets the. 
opportunity to produce a 
film. 

B ad man Shakti Kapoor 
does not believe in giv¬ 
ing his wife a respite or the 
family planning programme 
some thought. Even after 
having a son and a daughter 
in quick succession, he pre¬ 
fers the stork to the red 
triangle. “1 have had a very 
bad childhood. 1 have faced a 
lot of problems as a child, ” he 
says in defence. “And I don’t 
want my children to suffer 
the same way and I want to 
have as many children I can 
love and afford, “ he adds. 

But does having more chil¬ 
dren mean being happier? 
Only Shakti has the answer. 

T he spotlight on Hema 
Malini, the dream-girl of 
yesterday—remember the 
sinuous dancing girl of Sapno 
Ka Saudagar—is no longer as 
bright. Age certainly has 
withered her charms but the 
years of experience have 
added to her infinite variety. 
Her new film, Ek Chaddar 
Main Si, was expected to 
bomb at the box-office. In¬ 
stead, it has proved to be a 
bombshell. And all the 
poisoned pen critics, floored 
perhaps by her magnificent 
performance, have had to 
say is, ‘oh la la*. But Hema is 



H«ma Maltni: versatile 

not happv. Or satisfied. She 
has now joined a wotiien’s 
magazine (a serious one at 
that). as editor and is about 
to begin work on a new film 
to be produced by her. Hema 
will play the lead, and Vinod 
Khanna will be her co-star 
for the film. The director 
IS Mahesh Bhatt, the 
man she once felt was 
“totally mad". I'oday, 
of course, she is 
singing a different 
tune. “Isn't Mahesh 
/>/?a/a genius,” she T t 

burbles to all ‘ ^ 

and sundry. i 


D ev Anand remains our 
very own Dorian Gray, 
The debonair matinee idol of 
the Fifties, and hero of block¬ 
busters like Gukie and John* 
ny Mera Naam, remains a 
major box-office draw even 
today. With the years, there 
have been only two Changes; 
he is looking younger and his 
teenaged girlfriends-cum- 
heroines, even prettier. Now 
after almost 20 years, he has 
signed up to act in a film 
being produced by a filmmak¬ 
er who is yet to make his 
mark. For Lash/far-—that is 
the name of his new film— 
Dev has charged an astrono¬ 
mical Rs 18 lakhs, proving 
once again that old is always 
gold. Good for good old Dev. 
But are the income-tax au¬ 
thorities listening? 


Madhuri Dixit: wriggling 
out of a promlae 





SuJataMahta: sugar daddloa for 
auccaas 

S ujata Mehta had struck it 
rich on the stage in Gu¬ 
jarat and then, played major 
roles in serials like Khandaan 
which had a good run. Now 
after completing Fratigbaat, 
a feature film in Hindi, and at 
a time when her career 
should have taken off, she 
has to make up the lost 
ground and has already be¬ 
gun doing so. Her first step: 
acquiring a sugar daddy to 
protect herself in the big, bad. 
world of filmdom. Of course, 
she has talent, and has given 
a good performance in her 
first film, but that is hardly as 
important as being friendly 
with people who matter and 
playing the clever game of 
manipulation, isn’t it? 

A fter a couple of success¬ 
ful quickies (small 
budget films which hit the 
jackpot), Vinod Chopra, 
went big time. But his film 
starring Anil Kapoor, Madh¬ 
uri Dixit, Anupam Kher and 
Nana Fatekar has gone bust. 
First, Anil and Madhuri 
walked out of the film, flimsy 
excuses and all. ITien came 
the biggest shock. Ahupam 
Kher, his good friend;alsb 
felt that it was time to say 
goodbye. After the shock has 
come suspicion. Was it 
sabotage? Or was it merely a . 
series of unfortunate happen¬ 
ings? Vinod has not given up. 

He is now hoping that his old 
friend Naseeruddin Shidt rad 
Dimple Kapadta will step into 
Anfl Kapoor's and Madhuri^s . 

tUNDAy s-n Apnl 






Kirin In Bwmn Atofimii KwUu 

F or the first time a, 
Malayalam movie has 
been written by an. American 
writer, Phil Stevens. The 
film Eetmm Murmaa Kattu^ 
produced and directed by 
California-based Thomas J. 
Easaw^as been shot in 
Kumbanad and will be re¬ 
leased in August. The 
screenplay which has been 
adapted to local conditions is 
about the trauma of two chil¬ 
dren who find themselves 
unwanted after the death of 
their parents. On the editing 
table, the film showed 
touches of Hollywood sophis¬ 
try. Kiran and Surni, the child 
artistes playing lead roles, 
are sure to capture the 
hearts of audiences later this 
year. If the film succeeds, 
Easaw, who had brought 3-D 
technology from Hollywood 
for My dear Kuttichatan, is 
sure to continue his experi¬ 
mentation in the fusion of the 
East and West. 

T hough they are still in 
school, scandal con¬ 
tinues to dog the child stars 
of the south Indian screen. It' 
is now Haby Shalini’s turn to 
be under the harsh glare of 
the klieg-lights. Local i)ro- 
ducers are already complain¬ 
ing about this child star's 
diasppearing acts. “What 
rubbish! Slialini has done no 
such thing.” reply her indig- 
mint family members. 'Fhe 
defence, which was much too 
sfjirjted and strident, has 
only led to more speculation. 
Are Shitlini’s family members 
irym to that her leap 


from child star to superstar is 
a success? Are they hoping 
that their favourite g(H>se will 
lay bigger and brighter gol¬ 
den eggs? 

A nun, star of the Telugu 
screen, is an ambitious 
man. He doesn't want to be 
‘just a star' but a super-duper 
one. Flirting (on and off 
screen) with skimpily-clad 
starlets like Rajni and Khush- 
b(K). he realises, will get him 
nowhere. With Chiranjeevi 
and Balaknshna breathing 
dowm his neck, he has hit 
utx)n a new idea. Now, Aijun 
wants Sridevi to be his co- 
star. But does Sridevi want 
him.'' 

T ilt* scent*; a beach resort 
on a moonlit night. 'I'he 
man: macho hero Krishna 
Raju. The atmosphere: very, 
very romantic. But Raju is 
certain!V the last of the inno j 
cents. There were many 
slinkilv-dressed women ^ 
fluttered their eyelashes 
at him that evening. 

'riu‘y were lioping 
for a sensiitional / 


evening, but all they gi>t was 
a sweet, sweet smile 


W hat is Ja\‘aprada so 
thrilled alxiut? No, she 
hasn't come out winner in the 
Bollywood sweepstakes and 
toppled arch-rival Sridevi, 
llie reigning queen of Bom¬ 
bay. Instead, she has done a 
Hema Malini and is expecting 
boyfrieiKl Srikant Nahata’s 
“love child”. Srikant, of 
course, like Dharmendra and 
Kamalahasan (who recently 


s<*t the Krishna on fire by 
admitting that he had 
fathered the sexy starlet 
Sanka’s child) is a married 
man. Hut mumniy-to-(>e 
Jayapi ada, whose swinging 
lifestyle has set tongdes 
wagging in staid Tamil Nadqj 
IS scarcely bothered, 

S creen siren Madhavi has 
finally stopped flirting 
with her co-stars on the stu¬ 
dio sets, instead, she has 
taken to knitting. Knitting, 
you said? Yes, and that too 
baby-sized cardigans. 

Is she getting married? 
Or more interestingly, 
is she expecting? 
“No, no and no/* 
replies our 
sloe-eyed temp¬ 
tress angrily 
denying the 
rumours. 

NMlwvl: knitting 
up< 
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W ith his serial Hum 
Hindustani veteran 
director Hrishikesh Mukher- 
jee has also jumped onto the 
telly bandwa#?on which 
seems to be j^aining in 
strenj^h by the hour and by 
the minute. No, it Is not a 
‘^patriotic’* soap opera but a 
bitter-sweet satire on nation¬ 
al integration, where Ashok 
Kumar will have a *‘running 
role” (and not that of an 
anchorman) of bringing 
together six warring couples. 
With its Hrishikesh Mukher- 




HrlthifcMh Mukhar|M: joining 
tha tally bandwagon 

jee touch, one hopes that the 
teleserial will keep the view¬ 
ers glued to their TV sets. 
To add to that, there are a 
host of heavyweight TV 
stars like Ananth “Ghar 
Jamai” Mahadevan, Rama 
“Teacherji’* Vij, Renuka Isra- 
ni, Harish Patel and Ajit 
VachchanL A happy future 
for the idiot box? 


Vl|aya Mahta: walcoma change 

T he third teleplay of the 
Padmashree recipient 
theatre stalwart Vijaya 
Mehta, titled Hamidabai Ki 
Kothi, was telecast recently. 
The play is set in the 1930s 
when the tawaif tradition ex¬ 
isted in its aesthetic form. It 
poignantly depicts the gen¬ 
eration of the kothi patron¬ 
age. Director Vijaya Mehta 
herself plays the role of 
Hamidabai with a touch of 
authenticity. Singer-actress 
Bharti Achrekar (as Saeeda) 
and funster Ashok Saraf (in 
the role of a local dada) play 
pivotal supporting roles in 
this semi-musical which has 
over a dozen musical inter¬ 
ludes. Sponsored by Hindus¬ 
tan Lever, the teleplay will 


hopefully linger long in the 
minds of music lovers. 


F inally, airhostess Kitu 
Gidwani is back. She re¬ 
turned to the idiot box with a 
bang in her new incjamation 
as Devika, the pig-iailed 
tomboy detective in the 
latest teleserial Khoj, 
directed by Sunil Pknicker. 
While it may take ajfew 
episodes before the viewers' 
interest builds up and before 
Kitu is accepted in this new 
female Karamchand version, 
one can only hope for the 
best. Here one finds a male 
macho counterpart of 
Karamchands Kitty, that is, 
Avinash (Dilip “Nukkad'teha- 



lity QMwsni (right) in a gttll horn Kh^ 



wan). Sunil Panicker says f 
that K/icy was conceived by 
him and Si$t Sen “even be* ' 
fore Aimamchaiicfinade its 
dramatic debut”. “Althou^ ^ 
the stories combine sleuthing 
with far-fetched fantasy, 
they are entertaining and dia*, 
tinctly different from KaraWh 
chandor Police FdeSe,'* he 
adds. The only similarity, 
however, is that (a la Kitty) 
Avinash secretly develops** 
soft spot for the genius de¬ 
tective, Devika. 


A fter a debacle like Imam 
Dharam producer Pre- 
mji has joined the telly band¬ 
wagon with a serial titled 
Ki Taaza Khabar, Directed 
by Desh Mukheijee, the 13- 



Sliaron Prabhakar 

episode serial has Abhinav 
“Na^e” Chaturvedi, A.K. 
Hangal, Om Katare and gla¬ 
mour girl crooner Sharon 
Prabhakar. Unlike the slip¬ 
shod Chapte Chapte, the se¬ 
rial promises to be a more 
serious feature on the lives 
of journalists, considering 
that the script is written by 
the famous K. A. Abbas. 

^U|#hat happens when a 
Ww teleserial chooses to 
be painstakingly unusual? In 
case of the off-beat Aisa Bhi \ 
Hota Hai, the signs are hard¬ 
ly encouraging. The serial I 

whidi is al^ut all sorts <rf j 
unusual and often bizarre | 

happenings—like a rose - 
growing in the desert, a crow j 
befriending a man, and the j 

mind-boggling tifGb-delivery j 
network system in Bom¬ 
bay—has not yet founni any 
sponsors. 
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ARIES (21 Marcfr--20 April) 

An elderly member of the 
family might fall sick this 
week. The stars are favour¬ 
able for sportsmen and crea¬ 
tive artists. All your plans are likely to 
; materialise now. Financial gains are on the 
cards. You are advised not to be impulsive. 
^ Consult your eiders before launching new 
ventures. 

Good dates: 8. 10 and 11 

^ Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 7 
Faveurable direction: West 


LEO (21 Jullh-20 August) The 

time is favourable for artists 
and litterateurs. Your finan¬ 
cial problems can be solved 
only with your own initiatives. 
There might be a few serious problems this 
week You are advised to be firm and 
resolute. Lovers will have a happy time 
Students will do well. Do not get involved in 
legal wrangles. 

Good dates. 6. 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


SAGHTARIUS (21 Novembpr-- 
20 December) Do not over- 
strain yourself: It might ruin 
your health. You will make 
some new friends whose 
company you will enjoy. The stars are not 
favourable for romance Professionals will 
achieve a lot with a bit of hard work. Those 
who are employed In the private sector will 
be in the good books of their employers. 
Good dates: 7, 8 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 3, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: North-east 




TAURUS (21 April-^0 May) 

Do not allow people of the 
opposite sex to interfere with 
your official work unless they 
are your colleagues. Be tact¬ 
ful with your subordinates. Try to keep your 
bosses In good humour. On the financial 
front, whatever you do will have the Midas 
touch. Take care of your health; you might 
have to postpone a journey for it. You will 
lose a close friend if you are tactless. 
Good dates: 5. 7 and 9 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 6 
Fayourablo direction: North-west 


VIRGO (21 August-^20 
September) The stars are 
you this week. 
You must take advantage of 
all the opportunities that 
come your way. Do not hesitate to take 
help from influential people who will be 
willing to do a lot for you now Do not mix 
business with pleasure. Just concentrate 
on your work For employees, a promotion 
i can't be ruled out. 

Good dates: 5, 9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2. 7 and 6 
Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 Oocembar-- 
20 January) For you. this is a 
week of mixed fortunes. 
There could be a few unex¬ 
pected financial gains but at 
the same lime you might incur greater 
losses if you invest some money, especial¬ 
ly in real estate. Businessmen are advised 
to go through the contracts carefully before 
signing them. Do not hesitate to ask your 
superiors to help you. 

Good dates; 6, 7 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South 




ployed in the public sector may be transfer¬ 
red; some of you might even get a promo¬ 
tion. The financial front may not look very 
oiight now but you will profit from your 
Investments very soon. This is not the right 
time for love and romance. 

Good dates: 6. 8 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

Social engagements will 
keep you busy throughout 
this week. You might suffer 
some reverses on the pro¬ 
fessional front if you don't devote all your 
tijme to your work. Your family life will be 
very happy. This is an excellent time for 
iQvers. You will enjoy the company of 
Intellectuals. Some of your enemies will try 
to get at you but ybu can manage them. 
Gooil dates: §7 6 and 7 
Lucky numbort; 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable dliiction: South-west 



GEMINI (21 May-20 June) A 


LIBRA (21 September—20 


lot of good fortune lies in 


October) Your work will prog- 


y J J store for you. Do not hesitate 


ress steadily. But there will 


pT to take risks In business ven- 


be some financial problems 

■iKOi)Oo:« 

tures. Those who are em- 


this week This is not the 



right time for speculation. You are advised 
to consult your elders before doing any 
important work. A new friendship or ro¬ 
mance is signified but at the same time you 
might lose a close friend. Your health will 
improve steadily. 

Good dates: 6. 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 1, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-east 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) Do not be extrava¬ 
gant although the financial 
front will be very bright. This 
IS not a good week for lovers; 
a love affair might end abruptly. If you are 
married, your family will be a source of joy 
for you. Friends and relatives will go out of 
the way to help you. The time Is favourable 
for launching new ventures. Take care of 
your health. 

Good dates; 6. 10 and 11 

Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 



AOUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) This is not a favour¬ 
able week for you. You must 
be extremely careful while 
dealing with people. Things 
might suddenly go wrong and you might 
incur some financial losses. Watch your 
health and diet as you might fall ill. Profes¬ 
sionals must avoid arguments with their 
seniors. Businessmen must not take any 
important decision now. 

Good dates: 9. 10 and 11 
Lucky numbora: 3, 6 and 7 
Favourable diroctlon: West 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Avoid any kind of spe¬ 
culation. The time Is not 
opportune for love affairs and 
matrimonial negotiations. If 
lovers have thought about getting married, 
they must postpone their plans. They 
phould also avoid arguments as a small tiff 
might become a cause for estranged rela¬ 
tionships. This is a good time for creative 

i orfioffi 

.Good datoa; 5, 6 and li 
Lucky numbort: 1, 8 and 9 
Favourablo diroctlon: North 



Star Partners: Arles^Taurus 


Trie Ariki man likes to think that he and the Taurearr woman will get along very well , This, coupled with the Taurean woman's will to 
stick to the man even when she knows that their'sis an 'awkward relationship, will keep them:together. This is a delicate relationship 
-, ' r^piring a lot of understanding. Tfie man will often pe frigid while the woman vylH learn to livt with it all. 
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1)ARBHAN(;A: An irate 
mob of supfxirters of the 
National Students Union of 
India (NSUI) caught hold of a 
lunatic from the streets and 
"appointed" him as the vice* 
chamellor of the L.N. Mithila 
University here, paralysing 
rKjnnal work, to protest 
against the real V-C who 
refused to hold talks with 
them, 'rile NSLIl president, 



Sunil Sahni, and four other 
students were on a fast-unlo- 
death before the V-C’s cham- 
btfr demanding that marks be 
allotted for the papers 
boycotted by the students 
dunng the university’s de¬ 
gree examination conducted 
last year. I'hey demanded 
that the marks be allotted for 
these papers on the basis of 
the average of the marks 
obtained in the other pap¬ 
ers- The Hindustan Thnes 
(A. K. (.'fuha, Hettiah, Bihar) 


E'l'A WAU: 'riic would-be 
bridegioom and members of 
his banuit were beaten up at 
the would-be bride’s door¬ 
step at Narayanpur near 
here. 1'he "bridegroom" who 
had married twice was going 
to marry for the third time. 
His second wife came to the 
girl’s father and informed him 
of her husband. At the same 
time the bride’s father disco¬ 
vered that the gold ornament 
presented by the bridegroom 
was fake. The bride’s family 
was furious. As the members 
of the baraat arrived they 
were "greeted", but with 
chappals and sticks. Later 
the bridegroom and three 
others were also arrested in 
this connection ^—Northern 


THIStNlDm 


India Patrika (Rajneesh Bat- 
ra, Allahabad) 


KANPUR: The newly- 
constructed women's waiting 
room at the Kanpur Central 
railway station is all ready 
but not "fit" for use since it is 
waiting to be inaugurated by 
some VIP. Built at a cost of 
nearly Rs two lakhs on the 
station’s nlatform number 
one, it was "unofficially" in¬ 
augurated by the general 
manager of Northern Rail¬ 
way, A.N. Wanchoon. Since 
then the platform is lying 
locked. The railway author¬ 
ities, it is leanit, are waiting 
for some central minister or 
member of Parliament to in¬ 
augurate the waiting room 
but none of them are avail¬ 
able owing to the budget 
session of Parliament — 
Northern India Patrika 
(Aditya Dubey, Kanpur) 


IIYDLKABAL): While one 
travels in the 'felangana dis¬ 
tricts one finds some baffling 
abbreviations like "NTR ZB" 
"NTR DD" and "R/KK" writ¬ 
ten on the walls of houses. 
These stand for "N.T. Rama 


Rao zindabad" "N.T. Rama 
Kao down down", and "Re¬ 
served for Kandula Kotes- 
wara Rao". A candidate for 
the municipal council elec¬ 
tions in Khammam near here 
said that the rate of 



whitewashing a portion of a 
wall, measuring two feet by 
two feet, and writing slogans 
with the candidate’s poll 
symbol is Rs 15 —The Hin¬ 
du (K. Madhusudhan, 
Hyderabad) 


MANCHEKIYAL (Andhra 
Pradesh): A person set fire 
to his own house while trying 
to burn his neighbour’s 


FOR THE RECORD 


Rising UnemploynMnt 

T he ILO Yearbook of Labour Statistics says that the 
number of unemployed persons in India lumped from 
8,918.000 in 1975 to 20.905.000 in 1984, the average rate 
of increase being 9.8 per cent. Since then the number is 
estimated to have increased to more than 27 million. 
According to data provided by the directorate-general of 
employment and training, the number of applicants on the 
live registers of employment exchanges was 27.034 
million at the end of the ^xth Plan (1985-86). The number 
IS estimated to have increased by ten million in the past 
four years. Data furnished by employment exchanges also 
indicate that the number of educated job-seekers is 
steadily rising. It is estimated that by the end of the 
Seventh Plan (1990). 1.2 million more educated persons 
will join the ranks of the 3.7 million educated persons in the 
country who are already unemployed, latsing the total 
number to 4.9 million. 

The Seventh Plan envisages that by 1989-90 the 
employment generation would grow by 40.36 million 
Standard Person Years (SPY). One SPY is equivalent to 
273 mahdays of work at the rate of eight hours a day. Of 
this, 17.98 miliion (or 38.73 per cent) will emerge In the 
agricultural sector^ 


home. One Pedallu was cu¬ 
rious to know for whom his 
neighbour was going to vote 
and asked him so. When his 
nei<?hbour said that he would 
vote for the Telugu Desam 
Peddalu was so annoyed that 
he threatened to bum his 
neighbour’s house unless the 
latter changed his decision. 
Soon Peddalu got drunk and 
attempted to set fire to his 
neighbour’s house. But un¬ 
knowingly, he only suc¬ 
ceeded in burning his own 
house —Newstime (B. 
Krishnaveni, Madras) 


ANANTPUK: A BO-year-old 
woman shocked everyone by 
kissing Nandamuri Balakrish- 
na, a superstar of 'Telugu 
films and the son of Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister N.'T. 
Kama Kao. when he came 
here to address an election 
meeting organised by the 
'Telugu Desam Party. Mr 
Balaknshna was bewildered 
when Munemma crossed the 
barricade, broke the police 



cordon and wtmt up the dais 
with a garland and kissed him 
as soon as he bent down to 
be garlanded. 'The woman 
who called herself Mangala 
Munemma proudly told 
newsmen that she was simp¬ 
ly fond of the supersta: son 
of the chief minister, Mr 
Balakrishna uii his part, said 
that what had happened only 
showed the people’s "affec¬ 
tion". He added that neither 
he nor his party would bt* 
"affected" by a few stones 
while millions showered 
flowers and blessings-—// k/j- 
an Express (T\ S. Rajamani, 
Bangalore) 
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CHESS 



A surprise omission from the Soviet 
Olympiad squad was Alexander Belyavsky 
considered by most the strongest player in 
the Soviet Union after Karpov and Kasparov 
although admittedly well below par in the 
Soviet championship In Tilburg |ust weeks 
before the Olympiad Belyavsky took first 
place in Lurope s premier tournament and in 
doing so inflicted a deieat on Karpov Not 
Since d game against Korchnoi in Hastings in 
the early 1970s tia^ Karpov lost to a 
compatriot »n a tournament in the West 
White A Karpov Black A Belyavsky Queen s 
Gambit txchange Variation 


I P-Q4 P-Q4 
3 N-QB3 N KBS 
5 B^NS B-X2 
7 B Q3 0N-Q2 
9 0-0 R K1 
n P KR3 
Preparing to meet 
11 B-K3 

13 BxB QxB 


2 P-0B4 P-K3 
4 PxP PxP 
6 P-K3 P~B3 
8 N-B3 0-0 
10 Q-B2 N-Bl 

N N3with 12 N Kb 

12 B-KB4 B-03 
14 P QR3 0 K2 



15 IM)N4 QR 61 

To meet P Nb with P 0B4 when Black ha 
rounterpidy on the QB file 

16 KR B1 N(3) 02 17 I4-K2 

Ui >satisfied witf the consequences of 17 P 
N5 P QB4 Karpov begins a comprehensive 


regrouping 

17 N^N3 

19 N-02 N-R5 
21 K R2 R-82 
23 R-Kl P-KN3 


18 N-N3 N(Q)>B1 
20 N N3 0 HA 
22 N<OB5B-61 
24 QR-Bl F KR4 


2S P-N5? 

Why after delaying his queenside break for 
so long Karpov should choose the one 
moment when he needs to defend against a 
counter threat defies explanation The 
obvious precaution is 25 B B1 
25 NxNP* 26 KxN P-65 

27 PxP PxN 28 KBPiP RxKP 

29 RxR QxR 30 PxP BxNP 

The dust settles only for White to find that he i 
IS lost. Black threatens both QxQP and N K ^ 

31 <hB3 


_ DIAGRAM _ 

32 RxNi 33 QxR 

lf33PxRP 05 + 

33 QxB 34 Q-63 (H(7+ 

35 K-^1 fMG 

36 R-Kl NxQP 
Rubbing salt in the wound 

37 K 61 I^N4 18 Renigns 

MICHAEL STEAN 

By arrangemant wHh Fh# Otwmr 


BRIDGE 


The dec larer s play on this deal from the 
team tvrnt it Miimi was described in the 
IBPA Bulletin ds brilliant Try it yourself 

♦ K()b2 
APAKJ104 

♦ 42 
4* A4 

N 

♦ pd WE 
S 

♦ 98/4} 

♦ KQ 

♦ 10 / 

Tou pidv in four Spades after East has 


opened Two Clubs indicating a club suit in a 
medium hand The lack of clubs is won by the 
ace and you lead a diamond from dummy 
East takes the ace rashes king of clubs and 
exits with a diamond You lead the 9 of 
spades on which West plays low The only 
question is do you duck in dummy or go up 
with an honour’ 

The point is fairly clear once you direct 
your mind to it If East held ♦ A 10 or A J he 
would capture the king and lead a third club 
promoting a trick for his second spade So 
you must play East ror a singleton ace 


♦ K0b2 
^AKJ 104 

♦ 4 ? 

♦ A4 

♦ 1106 ♦A 

♦ Q/ uu F ^986 1 

♦ J 0875^ c ^A96 

♦ J6 ♦KQ98^ 

♦ 3874 J 

♦ 5^ 

♦ KO 

♦ 10752 


TERENCE REESE 

By ttrangwntnt wim Tfm Otmnm 


QUIZ 


(This week s quiz will be on runners up successors the second biggest 
and the second most important events) 


ouetnoNS 


1 Kerala is the mostly densely popu¬ 
lated state in India with a density of 
655 persons per square km Which 
state comes 06X1*7 

2 The first Nobel Prize for economics 
was shared by Ragnar Frisch and 
Jan Tinbergen of Norway Who won 
the second Nobel Prize for econo¬ 
mics? 

3 All over the world most people 
commit suicide by taking poison or 
by overdoses of sleeping pills What 
IS the second most popular method 
of committing suicide'7 

4 Lord Mountbatten was the first Gov¬ 
ernor General of the Indian Union 
Who succeeded him *7 

5 Yuri Gagarin was the first man in 
space was second? 

6 In the two polls by ^/7f and Sound 


in 1952 and 1962 Orson Welles 
Citizen Kane was voted the best film 
of ail time Which films came 
second'7 

7 The 25th marriage anniversary is 
called a silver wedding What is the 
second anniversary cailsd'7 

8 Of the Nazi war criminals still be¬ 
lieved to be at large Martin Bormann 
IS number one on the wanted list 
Who IS the second most wanted 
criminal? 

9 Greenland is the worlds largest is¬ 
land Which IS the second largest'7 

10 Which country is the world s secopd 
largest arms exporter? 

11 The West Indies won the Prudential 
Cup in 1975 and 1979 Which coun¬ 
tries had to be content with second 
prize'7 

12 Which country has the second 
lowest Infant death rate? 
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CROSSWORD NO. 40 



ACROSS: 

1 FirtTily prf‘ssos in mpasure taken about place of rt'tiremont 

) 

4 v toqethpf for leisurely walk around vessel on the orieni (8) 

10 Ib0 get mixed up in a trice for ring (7) 

11 Rodonf in dry surroundings can produce saw like edge 17) 

12 They may sound like our corporeal enemies but on the 
contrary' (10| 

n Little beast from the south has a slip (4) 

1b Hvdrc:)gen eg has a rouse we hear to do with digestion (7) 


17 Good man and student ensconced in plant provide support 
( 7 ) 

19 Second section pn article is not luxurious (7) 

21 Old masculine garment not sure about Continental article t7) 
?3 Soft edge to being proper (4) 

24 Find C I D fee out of order for no seff-confidencd (10) 
27 Cosy conversation on French water—or country seat (7) 
?8 Eastern people hold doctor in fond clasp (7) 

29 Gets nd of recoids about thoroughfares (8) 

30 In this place spy heartlessly on unorthodox religious belief 
(6) 

DOWN* 

1 Biriers with former alterations evidently (9) 

2 Scolds prices supporting second class direction' (7) 

3 MenHlIy weigh-on purpose'? (io) 

b Mistrusted South Amenc an exercise on number with boy (9) 

6 Get to know without student for merit (4) 

7 Group wager about torture instrument (7) 

8 Improve cone fusion about me'? (5) 

9 ProjeL ting kntjb for a horse breeder it seems (4) 

14 Umpire on Gernnn conjunr tion car we see get your money 
back (10) 

16 Prompted around on container and carried on (9) 

18 Try Mex eel for a change though not moderately! (9) 

20 Hit hard in a reverse manner tor fauna (7) 

22 Ancestry traced by fifty in Eastern era (7) 

23 Walked with adhesive its heard' (b) 

2b High jumper found in grassy area belov Finland initially (4) 
26 Mother is given directions to find this mil (4) 

Solution to Crossword No. 39 

ACROSS 1 m si < jrt (. istu 10 r >unditot font. 11 St irtfiy 1? Nosegay 13 
^ ^ ’ > cl K 18 O iirr 0 ( t» oNpf 1 Alijrfif .. j Lirt umstaohdte 

Y 1\Aft ( I flit Jfit 

DOWN 1 Rtlj ♦ i bgut itn^f i ( ole l 1 H uty c A s is 7 Thonq 8 Lveryone 9 
nq 11 Inert i t 1( (J M it* 1 Mm irthylf) Lwludi 21 Trictor22 Agree*. 
1 Tl t w j U ((I 

( (1 i)v Rita Tewari 
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ON A WINNING 
STREAK 

B aby Joha a never-say- 
die leader of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party 
(RSP), is ail set to create 
parliamentary history. The 
battle-scarred hero has seen 
his political outfit splitting 
several times in the turbulent 
political climate of Kerala 
over the last two decades. 
Yet, as his detractors say, he 
has developed the art of 
getting into the winning com¬ 
bination every time his poli¬ 
tical outfit splits. He has 
been a minister ever since he 
joined the E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad ministry in 1962. 
Since then he has never 
tasted electoral defeat. The 
only time this 6()-plus old 
Baby John was out of power 
was when Kerala's luckiest 
chief minister K. Karunakar- 
an saw to it that John’s RSP 
would never become a part¬ 
ner in the United Democratic 
Front in 1982. Though John 
has been a legislator since 
1962, he missed the ministe¬ 
rial gaddi by a whisker, 
thanks to the circumstances 
prevailing then.'Phis master 
politician, who has had a long 
innings of 20 years as a 
minister in diflerent coali¬ 
tions that have ruled Kerala, 
has now been elected from 
Charava constituency in 
Quilon district. Once again 
he is sure of a ministerial 
post in the Left Democratic 
Front (LDF) cabinet as the 
boss of the RSP, 'I o add to 
that, he has five MLAs to 
back him up. 1'his unpara¬ 
lleled feat in the 40 years of 
Indian parliamentary history 
should see Baby John’s name 
in the Guinness book. 


FALL OF THE 
LAST BASTION 

T he last fort of the Con- 
gress(l) south of the Vin- 
dhyas has fallen. With the 
el^orate of Kerala throwing 
out Uie candidates of the 
IMted Dempccatic Front, 



Ramakrlthna Hegda 

the party of the l^rime Minis¬ 
ter has' been reduced to a 
regional outfit of the Hindi 
heartlahd. At most it can 
draw solace from its me-too 
relationship with I'amil 
Nadu's Mgr. Otherwise, it 
is in a hopeless situation, 
with NTR and R.K. Hegdein 
command of the two remain¬ 
ing states. In fact, R.K. 
Hegde, who.se tongue is 
often in cheek is reluctant to 
call it the party of the Hmdi 
heartland. If Haryana elec¬ 
tions are held tomorrow, he 
says, another bastion will 
crumble. And then the Con- 
gress(l), like the Janata, will 
[ be just another regional party 
with a national image. 

NTR: LESS 
TALK, MORE 
ACTION 

W hen Hegde talks peo¬ 
ple listen. So when the 
country’s best politician 
proposed a presidential form 
of government, as an alter¬ 
nate to a decaying Indian 
system, he was in the lime¬ 
light for a long while. 

The same was not the 
cdse4br NTR, who seems to 
have lost the ear of the 
nation. When his govern¬ 


ment actually implemented 
the theory of the direct elac- 
tions at a micro level, the 
experiment went almost un¬ 
noticed both by the national 
press and the vernacular 
media. The recently-held 
elections to the zilla praja 
parishads had all the hall¬ 
marks of a presidential form 
of government since the 
panshad chairmen were 
elected directly by the 
electorate. This strategy 
served the additional pur¬ 
pose of blunting the defec¬ 
tions and other corrupt prac-, 
lices that go with it. Of 
course, the 1 elugu Desam 
won 17 of the chainnanships 
NTR: Ignored 



mmmi 


while the Congressd) had 
just two, Alth^gh NTTR may 
not be the best chamj^n of 
democracy surety he de¬ 
served more attention for his 
actions than Hegde did for 
his preaching? 


EMSONTHE 

DEFENSIVE 

E ach political party sur¬ 
vives and thrives on the 
sectarian interests of its va¬ 
rious constituencies. Yet 
come election time and each 
party adopts a self-righteous 
your party is more commun¬ 
al than mine’ facade. In Kera 
la recently, E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad found his attacks 
on the Indian Union Musliih 
League and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party-Hindu Munnani 
parties boomeranging. Mis¬ 
construing his appeal to vo¬ 
ters to reject parties that 
appeal to Hindu and Muslim 
interests the Congress(l) and 



E .M.8. Namboodirload 

other parties accused EMS 
of calling for Indianisationn 
which they claimed was a 
reactionary and outdated 
concept. 

On his visit to Kerala, 

Rajiv Gandhi, who is not 
known for his tact and politic¬ 
al maturity on the campaign 
trail, rudely suggested that 
the CPKM) should rename 
itself the Communal Party of 
India. And poor EMS 
was reduced to 
explaining himself in De- 
shabhimani, the party pub¬ 
lication. The crux of his ex¬ 
planation? Simply put, 'Other 
parties are more communal 
(ttanmine.' 
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OPPOSITION’S 

NEWFOUND 

PRIDE 

T he victory of the Inde¬ 
pendent candidate, 

Akbar Ahmed (alias Dumpy) 
at Kashipur has suddenly 
made the Opposition leaders 
hail him as their pnde. I'his 
sentiment, however, was n(»t 
reflected when the nomina¬ 
tions were filed. rhou>?h he 
is still an office bearei ol the 
defunct Menaka Ctandlu out¬ 
fit, the Rashtriva Sanjav 
Manch, Dumpy Ahmed at 
one sta^^e had bou>?ht the 
Janata Party’s symbol, 




Akbar Ahmad 

thouKh he wanted to contest 
as an Independent. 'I'hanks 
to bickerings in the Janata 
(though the party is trim 
cated, Its basic trait, of in¬ 
fighting among various tac¬ 
tions, still lasts) Ahmed was 
denied the chakra-hatdh^r 
symbol. Success has many 
fathers, after all, and now, 
even those who opposed the 
grant of svmlx>l to I)umpy 
are feeling proud of his 
achievement. 

MISPLACED 

OPTIMISM 

T he West Bengal results 
have shocked a section 
of the prime ministerial 
aides. A person who accom¬ 


panied Rajiv Gandhi on his 
election touts had confidently 
told some partymen that it 
would not be a surprise if the 
Congress came to power in 
West Bengal. Interestingly, 
this person was a public ser¬ 
vant, who normally should 
not have taken active in¬ 
terest in political matters. 
7'his optimism was pro¬ 
nounced by this gentleman in 
Jammu, when he reached 
there along with the Pnme 
Minister from West Bengal. 
Apparently, Rajiv Gandhi had 
been guided bv the optism- 
isni of such trusted aides. 
Now that the results are out, 
a question is being asked: If 
this aide’s optimism can be 
misplaced, can trust be 
placed in such persons by the 
Pnme Minister? 


THE WRONG 
GOENKA 

T he presidential letter 
leak episode produced an 
interesting side plot, 'fhe 
capital’s grapevine was agog 
with nimouis that the press 
baron, Kamnath Goenka, had 
visited the lesidence of the 
Congress treasurer, Sitaram 
Kesn, on the eve ot the 
letter’s publication in the In¬ 
dian Express. Did Kesn have 
a hand in the leak.'' Some 
journalists approached the 
Nehru-cap-clad politician and 
sought a clanfication. The 
convei sation went somewhat 
like this: 

Journalists Did Cioenka 
meet you recently? 

Kesn: Yes, he meets me 
often. 

Journalists: Did he visit 
your home before the Indian 
Express published the Presi 
dent’s letter? 

Kesn: What is the link 
between the letter and 
Goenka? 

Journalists: If he met you 
before it was published, then 
you could have a role m the 
episode. 

Kesn (startled): Which 
Goenka are you talking ab- 



Sltaram Ke«ii. identity problems 

out? Ram Goenka (industnal- 
ist R.P. Goenka—no relation 
of the press baron) has met 
me. Are you refemng to 
Ram Nathji.'' He has never 
met me. Since the days ot 
the JP movement, when 1 
was the Bihar PCC presi¬ 
dent, we have opposed each 
other. 

At this point the journalists 
realised the comedy of 
errors. A well-placed source 
in the intelligence agencies 
had tipped them off that 
“(joenka” had met Kesn re¬ 
cently. And this tip-off had 
sparked the speculation. 
Apparently, the sleuths 
watching Kesri's residence 
had not been able to disting¬ 
uish between R, P. Cioenka 
and R.N (loenka. The ques¬ 
tion is: how many sn^'h mis¬ 
taken identities affect the 
intelligence reports? 


^‘SECULAR” 

OPPORTUNIST 

T he Lok Sabha by-election 
in Hardwar exposed the 
“secular” credentials of the 
mam Opposition candidate, 
Ram Vilas Paswan of the 
Janata Party. Though he 
finished thud after the victo- 
nous Congress candidate, 
Ram Singh and the Bahujan 
Samaj Party’s Mayavati (who 
lost by a narrow margin), 

Ram Vilas Paswan, who had 
made a mark in the Lok 
Sabha debates in the two 


terms he was elected from 
Bihar (he lost in 1984) had 
emerged as the mdst formid¬ 
able Opposition candidate. 
Thiadespite the candidates 
of the Ajit Singh faction of the 
Lok Dal, the Bharatiya Janata 
Party and the Communist 
Party of India also being in 
the fray. On 22 April, when 
campaigning had officially en* 
ded. Hindu Shiv Shakti Otil 
volunteers, wearing khaki 
shorts and displaying 
trishuls, marched through 
the streets of Hardwar, 
shouting slogans in favour of 
the Janata candidate. No one 
could have legally objected, 
as the Shiv Shakti Dal oflScial- 
ly had nothing to do with the 
Janata Priiiy, though its cam¬ 
paigning for Paswan a day 
pn TV rh» p.tll it M muK 



Ram Vilas Paswan 
went cuiilfdiy to eiection 
norms. But the Dal was no^ 
the only cuinmunal force sup¬ 
porting the Janata leader^ 

The Babri Masjid Action^ 
Comnut tee’s leaders, unde# 
the stewardship of Syed Sha- 
habuddin too were backing 
him. However, when the bal¬ 
lots were opened, the ^’sedu*' 
lar” opportunism of the Pas¬ 
wan vanety did not yield 
dividends. 

TAILPIECE: Overheard in 
the Central Hall of Parlia¬ 
ment; what is the fidl 
ing of padayatralAmvrer:^ is 
pad ke liye yatra (walking (fir 
a post). Apparently, white i * 
Sunil Dutt is sweating it Qiit 
on the road to Amritsar, 
some of his colleagues in > ^ 

Parliament are having a qniiet 
laugh. ^ 
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. 'jntirtm 
ana macho' 

My legs? 

I meant the thing 
you're wearing 
Thaf's Brando' 


The ultimate 
choice of the well 


dressed' 



Under-drebsed to be 
horte‘it 

Well, It's an 
underwear after all 
I can see that 
Impeccably 
styled 
Looks it 

And very very 
comfortable 
I buppost so 

rits me like a 
glove 
Ya 

After all, it's 
from 

Oh' Come off it now' 
Ah ha' I was 
waiting for you to 
say }usf that' 

Yow scoundrel' I m 
going 
Hey' 



The newaxic^in underwear. 

ItlWts diecaMied. Aiwi that^ the only probkiti wUh it. 















You can enjoy 

tile same cooker that’s the fevouiite 
in America’s top department store 




Hawkins Futura 
pressure cookers 
on disptay m a 
Bkxjmingdale s 
store in 
New York 
Bkiomingdaks 
isAmerKas 
leading 
dqxartm&tt 
storechan 
for 

products. 


The Hawkins Futura has been exported to 
leading department stores in the United States of 
Amenca This success is based on unique 
consumer benefits and product desi^ that has 
been awarded patents in the United States of 
Amenca and the United Kingdom. 

In actual cooking tnals the Hawkins Futura, 
on average, proved 46% faster than microwave 
cooking 

The Hawkins Futura s beautiful, jewel-grey 
Sdtilon finish combines the advantages of qutck- 
heating aluminium with the non-tarnish quality of 
stainless steel 


The fingertip control provides safe, 
automatic, direction-controlled steam release 

Enjoy cooking 
in the world s latest 
and best pressure 
cooker - the 
Hawkins Futura 
Twenty-nine 
traditional Hawkins 
models are also 
available from 
Rs. 180* 
upwards. 



Hawkinsf „ 

nnuRAi 


IhcNcwGawnOoi 


* Maximum rvcommendcd retail price excludih^ an taxes Chi«k aAhyitiHir nikmuit 
Hawkihsdeaier M you need further mformatlpri write to Haiidnra 
^ Bok64BI Bombay !6 (g)RegisteredTtadeMafk^ t9ffV<5bpynghtbvMirti^ 
^TradeMarie Patent pending 
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HANDSOME IS 
AS HANDSOME 
DOES 

( noticed Iniran Khan on 
the cover of Si^ni»a\ (A 
ptover dnd a ^*ntiermn, 

and read: **ln 

many ways Imran is one of 
the world’s nwst unusual 
cricketers. ” What is so 
differ ent about him? ITidn’t 
any either crkiceter itet an 
Oxford or a Cambridge 
degree? Is he a better 
batsman than Botham, a 
better bowler tha^ Hadlee? 

A last word on the title of the 
story, A player and a ^ 
gentleman’: I would like t^ 
know whether'u player and a ; 
htMiltgan type also exist'i'* Or, j 
IS Imran the tmly one of his ' 
kind? 

Aftf Ciit^ I 


PUTTING THE 
CART BEFORE 
THE HORSE - 

M rKuldipNayBr, m 
endofsingj. B. 
Patnaikif views, ^ 1 ^"' 
indirectly^ (Theswittmver 
to Hmii HhOtM be nduatary, 
tS<i~ 2 J. the 
^ini|}fqntk>n<>r rather, 
lN4)09itioa of Hinditcould do 
gteat harm to non*Hindi 
'SlieakirM pehpie, ITie 
circulars iasu^ by the 
ministry of external affairs as 
weSes by the home mmistry 
under dwt directive of the 
de^inentof offfcM 
languages are diischievdus. 
These THise a threat toihe 
unity'iifbairobuntry. 
lYeatW Hindi as our 
'natiotfiil'taiUEoage hasi^ 
emstitutientd or i^ 
' “ tthcartjf'une'of 


theoflid^ifbngliagea olthe 
Uhim hqraiietsnxither 0^ 
regnal iMgMges, A 
'nabbnal'language is the sme 
^ non of aiy nation: to 
think of imni^cturbig one 
will be like putting the cart 
before the horse—it arniply 
won’t work! If we can caO 
any langiarc 'national *,U is 
on^ Englira. And it is a 
travesty of troth to assert 
that only five per cent cd our 
population know English. 

Since 1947, at least four 
million of our school children 
have taken it up as a 
compulsory subject and so 
the total could very well be 
over 300 milkon, that is, 
nearly 50 per cent of our 
population. So, for sheer 
survival in a fiercely 
competitive world, let us 
hold on tnfin^sh. After all, 
India is not iJSndia and all 
Indians are not Hindians! 

A. Aaeadeeiemnm, Colaib a toim 
(TrnimfMu) 

■ We should thank Mr Nayar 
for highlighting the Hindi 
issue by drawing attention to 
the circulars sent out by the 
ministries of home and 
external affairs instructing 
officials in missions abroad to 
use Hindi during 
conversations. The 
ostensible reason was that. 
"Our national image gets 
tamishud if our officials 
speak in English instead of in 
our national language, 

Hindi. English is an Indian 
language as declared by 
Chief Justice Chagla in the 
histone judgment (AIR Bom 
468 of 54). In fact, while 
Hindi IS essentially a regional 
language, English has no 
such base—and it has spread 
evenly throughout India. So 
the three-language formula is 
a bogus one. It is a 
one-language formula in the 
Hindi belt and a 
three-ian^ge burden on 
the non-Hindi people. It is 
unfair that Hindi should give 
economic advantages and a 
.monopoly to some for jobs iti 
the IJiBon government—to 
Jhe ffettiment trf the 
nmi-Hindi speaking people. < 
IVhat the n(H)*Uindi spealdng * 
inowheelilisnot 


"consklmutioh^ but tMr 
hirdttilght of e4ua|it)r ibr 
themselves and thi^ 
languages. Theonly Wayto 
true national ntegration is 
the giving of e^ status to 
all languages, induefihg 
English and then adopting 
the two-language formula of 
the state language and 
English. 

ft V. ft Am. vk e pntUeeA 
National Com mlt temior 
BimAth, awijsiiM tKanmlelmt 


BLIND JUSTICE 


canhcfidllH^hutt. 


T he analysis, 
WhittiW£ishi 


I Whitewiishmg the 
enmes of 1984 (^^14 
March), seemed more a 
matter of semantics than 
justice. The sentence The 
nots after spontaneous origin 
got channehsed in the hands 
of gangsters, ’ is a laboured 
finding. It is plausible The 
violence was not 
organised’—but who can 
deny it was not motivated. 
0rG. I. tySoua, Bmtgahrm 
(KmfmMm) 

■ The Misra Commission 
report has only served to 
sprinkle salt on the wounds 
of the not victims, who have 
been trying to forget the 
horrors of 19B4.1 request 
the Pnme Minister to stop 
the appointment of such 
commissions on this issue 
and to leave the riot victims 
to theff own fates. Nor 
compensation in cash onkind 
can remove the scar caused 
by our brothers, for whose 
sake the Sikh Gurus put 
down their lives. Only time 

JuslioEMithrB 
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■ 'rhat Ju»fi4u WHmu ..' 

aiis(jdv«Kl soiikir 
anrtifl4NU»lth0p(^ «»l 

]ustk». tMumuSi’laoantt ' ' 
the feelkitfa S9d» «ij|Mi 
loatdiebnuara(»ddm>rciiiw^ ‘ 
in the parnage. Adpeade 
ago, police onikicufftti^ 
notaandlawaudck^ ' 

problems by thdk mbpe 
presence. These dpya, 
however, die police hobnob' 
with poUtidana f<nr the seke 
of hivours, ami ^Bcktocy no 
longer exists. Ourjudk^ 
should act With intrepidi|ty of 
die people will lose ffikh in 
the judiciary as well. 


EXPLOITING 

TANGLES 

T he article, An end to the 
telephone tangle ff—7 
March) was engrossing. 
However, 1 would like to 
throw some light on why the 
department of posts is 
incumng losses. The 
depmtment of posts does (fie 
savings bank and postal kfie 
insurance business fix: the 
finance ministry on an agency 
system. The post office 
savings bank is the largest 
bank in India, where the tQt|l 
amount of deposits amounts 
to nearly 25«(X)0 crores of ‘ 
rupees. If a nationalised bndi 
with a paltry sum of Rs 9i)0 
crores as deposits can make 
a profit, why can’t the 
depaitmeSit of posts With 
depoats fifty tones as nwkih? 
Inddmitafiy, the (tepattmelM 
of posts is paklmily two 
itmees per transactino ad 
agency coRinuseion by the 
finance nnntstry, oaomafeied'’,, 
to die avenge cindper 
tnuisaCtioDm 1$ rw^ain 
iMtiomiliGlK) biPiHyi. Bui,411^ 
departmemofposfihasl^ ' 
aomitorii^twonipefia'<'• ^ 
whidi is fir ftisa'• 

aetda) opmwiim^lc;^*^^ 
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About 50 per cent of the 

tdoqonimll^ 
dopi^urtment, iSce the booking 
of telephone calls and 
tetegram$» is borne by the 
department of post$« In fact, 
in rural areas, the entire 
wOrtcofthe 
tetecommunications 
department is done by the 
department of posts. Almost 
90 per cent of &e telegraph 
offices and PCOs function in 
the post offices. Thus a 
major share of the 
maintenance cost is borne by 
the department but no 
proper appropriation 
between the two 
departments for services 
rendered is made. In every 
village, the branch post 
offices are opened as a social 
welfare measure. Though 
the officiate manning these 
offices are paid less, at least 
an expenditure of 500 rupees 
IS incurred per post office per 
month by the department of 
posts; in most of these 
offices, the transactions 
carried out by these offices 
are less than Rs 50. If the 
post offices are set up as a 
social welfare scheme, then 
why should the losses on this 
count be borne by the postal 
department? Then there is 
this inland letter card on 
which the department suffers 
heavy losses. If the 
department of costs is meant 
for making profits, then at 
least It should recover the 
operational costs. Or else, 
the losses should be made 
by the concerned 
ministnes. 

O ew yi die miiDMifcury 


ii Thank you for taking up 
my case in detail .After 
making several 
representations before the 
Mahanagar Telephones 
Niipn management, proving 
various anor^es prevalent 
in the system* a small 
release of about IQO 
connections was advertised 
in the local d^es of 31 
January--^1 February 1987, 
adimtt^ tluit new teiep^ 
cc^mections would be 
provided to the wait*^sted 


telephone exchange (Code 
872) against the available 
spare capaaty. My 
application of 18 March* 1972 
was covered with the 
above-mentioned release. 
However, they mlormed that 
connections would be opened 
around June 1987 with 
expansion of the exchange. 
This only shows the MTN’s 
level of efficiency, credibility 
and accountability. Allottees 
of new telephone 
connections are beuig 
exploited in all possible ways 
by unscrupulous elements 
and MTN encourages such 
exploitation by creating a 
state of uncertainty and 
confusion. 

KSffM# To 9 hn k imlp BonOmf 


ANOTHER DAY, 
ANOTHER TIME 

I t IS difficult todescnbe the 
feeling 1 expenenced while 
going through the 
painstaking analysis of the 
Janata days by Ramaknshna 
Hegde (Memones of another 
day, 22--’28 Marche. But 
yes, I felt sorry for Hegde 
and Chandra Shekhar who, m 
fact, did their best to keep 
the Janata party united. It 
was only due to the 
selfishness of power-seekers 
like Charan Singh and Raj 
Naram that the janaca finally 
went^he way it did. I1ie 
comments recorded by 
SuNiMY, during the period 



Htgde with Chandra Shakhar 

between April 1977 and 
January 1980, were both 
amusing and a pointer to the 
times. 

B. GmtwMh, JanmtwdpurtBHmr) 


PATIENCE 

TESTED 

T he article Gathering 
Storm (U -/ryanuan) 
only highlighted the violent 
aspects of the Konkani strug¬ 
gle m Goa. There was no 
mention of the failure of the 
government to pass the Lan¬ 
guage Bill seekmg to make 
Konkani the sole official lan¬ 
guage of the territory with 
^epcial concessions to 
Marathi. The extent to which 
the patience of the people 
was tested by the politicians, 
who deceived them and even 
tried to foment communal 
dissent ,was not noted | 
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by the author, Your corres¬ 
pondent has not traced th^ 
^nesis of the turmoiL which 
is the spontaneous reaction 
of the oppressed people. It is 
unfortunate that the violence 
took place. Two years of 
peace does not seem to have. 
achieved much. 


LURE OF LUCRE 

T he article Voctors 
abroad (8^14 March) 
about the plight of Indian 
doctors m England makes 
sad reading. Equally 
unfortunate are the remarks 
of Dr J. Olive about the 
quality and integnty of Indian 


m' 


‘doctors. But Indian 
themselves are responsible 
for this state of affairs. They 
are so enamoured of England 
that they are wilhng to 
pocket every insult. What is 
worse is that few Indians 
retum to thek motheiland. 
Perhaps the lure of lucre is 
difficult to overcome. 

K 6. OavK liwadtoMflWI 
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M.J. AKBAR 



Distant storm rising 


H is eyes are narrow, and they narrow even 
further at the mildest conversation stress: a 
difficult question, a riposte, a new thought which 
miKht dispute his theories, conjectun* which 
might glance askew at his optimistic view of his 
own future. (And he has plenty of both, theories 
and optimism.) A permanent smile seems to be 
playing around his eyes, but that is an illusion 
created by tlie deep crow's feet-wnnkles which 
seem to have been bom by peering continuously 
into the future, through ten years of lonely 
darkness, waiting tor the first glimmer of hope to 
ap(),ear. 'fhis is a man who does not waste time 
sqtiling. Long ago he conscK)usly surrendered 
bjtj; wanner pleasures of litc, tun and family for 
instance, and went in pursuit of his destiny. On 
2[i March his moment finally came. It was the 
day Kanshi Ham came second. 

It was noi the first time that the Hahujan 
Samaj Party (HSP) or the L)'S4 (the Dalil Samaj 
Soshil Sanghnrsh Samiti) contested elections. 
KaiivShi Ham returned from abroad, the West, in 
the late Seventies—a fact which immediately 
makes him an actual, possible or potc’niial CIA 
agent to a hundred accusers. 1978 was a 
dramatic year in Indian politics, with the Janata, 
which was certain it had destroyed the Congress 
fx*nnanently in 1977, slowly beginning to change 
Its mind, and the Congress trembling with the 
first .excitement of resurrection. It was in that 
yt*ar that Kanshi Ham decided tliat both these 
parties had become irrelevant. 

And he began his work, 'fhe theories trip off 
hisCongue fast; it would need a tape-recorder to 
get the figures with accuracy there are 6,<)()() and 
at} many castes in our country, of which he lijis 
target ted 3,000 and so many as his potehtiai 
political Vine bank. His message is simple and 
volatilt\ For thousands of years our country has 
been controlled by the upper castes. Brahmins 
and Thakurs in particular. Under feudalism tlieir 
I control was obvious and terrible. Hut then came 
^ change: democracy -one-man-one-vott'—and 
yet nothing changed. Mohandas Gandhi (not a 
Mahatma in this country) was the great stao/s 
quofst: he ensured the continuity of upper caste 
domination even in democracy, even though the 
upper castes were hopelessly outnumbered, by 
a cleyer mixture of appeasement and manipula¬ 
tion. The true thinker of the freedom movement 
wa$ Ambedkar. but he was blunted by Gandhi, 
and the ultimate sop to the most depnved of the 
deprived castes, the untouchables, was the 
crtiation of reserved seats. By that one decision, 
the Indian fx>litical system had confined the 
[jower of the untouchables* bkxking it, concen¬ 
trating their attention on just these seals rathei 
thai^ letting it free so that they could learn tlie 


true meaning of their power. The Harijan* who 
could become a national kingmaker with his vote, 
was instead confined to handful of constituen- 
! cies. He has more figures. His caste combina- 
; tion, an alliance of the more aggressive Harijan 
caste with the backward castes (currently the 
backbone of the Lok Dal in Uttar Pradesli, like 
the Yadavs and the Kurmis), could influence or 
win lu arly 300 seats in the Lok Sabha. 

Kanshi Ham is a Ramdasiya (but he does not 
wear his hair long) and comes from Punjab, but 
he began working seriously in more fertile 
territory—western Uttar Pradesh (particularly 
Agra and Aligarh with their tradition of militant 
politics by the jatvas) and east M^hya Pi^idesh. 

I He contested his first elections in 1984, from 
I Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh— not to win, he now 
1 says, but to test tite waters. The test was 
successful: the wave drowned out everyone in 
the Opposition, but Kanshi Kam was alive at the 
end of it, with 60,000 votes to show for his 
maiden electoral foray. Within a year, he display¬ 
ed his muscle—in the l^unjab elections. His 
candidates affected the results in a dozen 
constituencies, sufficient to tilt the balance of 
powder, 'fhe Harijans, traditional voters of the 
(Jongress, shifted to Kanshi Kam. But, he says 
with clinical diUachment, he had not really hurt 
the Congress in the Punjab elections—he had 
only wiped out the Communists in I'unjab. 

A matter of regret, then, I suggested. Not in 
the least, he responded, wannly. The Commun¬ 
ists were even worse than the Congress be¬ 
cause they kept harping on social change and yet 
they were even bigger protectors of casteism 
and the v/jius quo. Look at their Kerala and 
Bengal leadership—the same Brahmins... Hut 
(*ven after Punjab, Kanshi Kam was a fringe 
force, not worth a mainstream attention. (77ie 
YWegrap/j was one of tlie few newspapers which 
reported and analysed this growing phe¬ 
nomenon. ) Kanshi Ham did not paiticularly like 
being ignored, but their was only one thing he 
could do about it-- prove his point again. There 
was a by-election from Bijnore in December 
1985—and the Harijan votes which Kanshi Ham 
got almost upset the Congress candidate, Meera 
Kumar, none other than Jagjivan Ham's 
daughter. 

K anshi H/im says that he is already far more 
important than Jagjivan Ham ever was, and 
he savs it without (he mildest trace of doubt: in 
tact, his complete confidence is his personality 
and his destiny is, to tell it straight, a trifle 
unsettling. It is not modesty Ihtit one seeks—-the 
caricature of modesty which n>ost |X>liticums try 
on for public consumption is gruesome ervxigh,, 
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sjo we could do with less of that silliness. Hut this 
untempered sense of mission, and total belief in 
his own ideas, >pves a touch of the ianalic to 
Kanshi Karn. 

'Phere is little doubt that he could create caste 
conflicts of a high order across the north. His 
rpethtMls of cadre-building are classic. At the 
core is the Scheduled Caste elile ci'ealed largely 
by the system of reserved jobs, but still iit the 
t^ec^iving end (A social insults and slurs. 'l*hey 
work quietly, helping with their power, influence 
and money. 'I'hen he has a ring ol^ 'advance 
squads”, the activists wlm spread I'lVe niessiige 
that the time has come to extract a couple of 
eyes f(^r one eye. I'hen, in each small town, ihe 
third level of in-place activist is fonned—the 
rikisImK'iilltil) or the landless labourer, or the 
railway platform coolie. 1'iiey are the real hidden 
persuaders who waft silently and then whip up a 
komi on the crucial day—polling dav. for 
in^itance. , 

The Bahujan Samaj Party has,already risen to 
over 20 per Cent of the votes: it needs another 
ten to take it to the |)ower Kanshi Ram is 
confident of seizing' within this decade. 'Phi^ 
ektra viitte could easily conie from Muslims in tlie 
jhorth, a comhinatiiin of disaffected groups 
flbat begirt to consolidate ar<»und the HJP the 
moment it hej^ins to l(^)k like a wjnner. Kanshi 
Ram lias kfairied,the hMihienluni. But the bad 
news exists not only for the C<ihgreSs but afiiO 
for the Opixiidlion. Kanshi Ram not only came 
secctnd to the Congfeas in a traditional Lok‘7);d 
seat tete Hardwar* but also reduced tK>werfuI 
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Janata and Lok I )al candidates to c4ihers“-^they 
lost their deposits. And despite all of< Mi; 
Shahabuddin’s mu/A'i/Mnongering, he was thor¬ 
oughly exposed when the Muslims sintply 
ignored his appeal to vote for the Janatk 
c andidate, Ram Bilas Paswan. They divided their 
support between the Congress and the UJP. And’ 
as for the BjP, it was thoroughly wiped put 
What Kanshi Ram has d(;fie'is to expo^^ 
total absence of any new idea in any conventional 
political party that operates in the fferth", 
whether it is the Congress or the ‘ f^iTmal 
(Ippositjon.' rbt.'v are all living by equations k>fTg 
gone stale and putrid. Ram h;is tM. 

strength and vibrance of a new dimension; a new 
appeal, and a fresh recoghilion of the failure of 
the Indian promise for the millions at the lowest 
levels of our near-static society. He can afford 
the luxury of some satisfaction. As he sits on the ' 
c hair across me, tlie first hint of a true smile flitsr 
across his fac.v. ' / 

“1 raise money.” he says, “by demanding'Rs 
r)2,tHM) for every public meeting I address. The 
organisers must promise me a crowd of at testst * 
.>2.000 people and a purse of at least Rs . 

Why this attachment to 52-numerology? "'No,” 
he says. ”< )nly because 1 am 52 years old; But 
after ihe.se election results 1 think I will hiy 
price... 'I'here Ste already more than cjire lakfr ‘ 
people ^I'lP . meeting. Maytje I 'should ? 
erharge them one lakh*..” ' '*''5 '!! 

' Atid his features break out into a grin.- Howiar: ;; 
Kanshi Rani will travel only the future can'- 
But there W no doubt that he has arriV^J|B;/ 









GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Tea in Silchar 
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M .tjiy ;i .ijirl w h(^ workt-d in 

inv olju'c- nnd iiKhilj^ed in p^ilniislry 
1 lold nif Lhai I would du* in an air (rash, 
Al Iho tinu' I List'd to travt'l a lot nioio 
than I do now. 'Hioii^^li 1 looki-d down 
upon paiiiuhtrv, astroltJi3[v and horosy-'py 
with iitUT conlonipt as ^ustonanco for 
suk nnnds, I ohtni found inystdf i)uyin^» 
air at\“id('nt insuran<'t' policies at airports 
j aiul sending cauls U) inv lady Intnuls 
naniiiui: them as hcncficiarit's. 1 haven’t 
doik‘ so loi main' years. Hut twery time 
wlit'U the ^oin^ ht'conies rout^h I cheer¬ 
fully annouiue to mv tellow passen>^ers, 
“I am fated to be killc^d in an air crash; 
it’s on tlie line-) on my palm, 1 am soiry 
for voii chaps heiiyy on the sanu* plane as 
h” 

'I'lie >t) rniiuitt' hop tioni Calcutta to 
Sikhai was n(> lauRhin>» mattei. As the 
Hoeing nosed its way through the clouds 
and the ‘fasten seat-belts’ si^ was 
switclied oft, bttle plastic trays with salty 
rolls and ms^ifnllns were dumped on our 
loidinj.( tables. Before tea or coffee could 
\k served, the ‘fasten s('at'be!ts’ si^n 
was switched on aKain and we were told 
to stay put. 'rhen followed i 1 k‘ most 
horrendous halt a minute' Tve' known in 
tin* air. 1 'he Boeing w'enl down a ft‘W' 
hundred leet; then with a seru's of thuds 
took a second, third and fourth [ilunj^e. 
Hteaktasi trays flew in the* air and 
crashed (knvn on the stoats. 'The aisk' 
was litteuki with cups, saikeis, forks, 
knives, su.y:ar and /vis^'i/ZA'/s. V\'omen and 
children screamed, men clutched Ihcir 
arm rests and lu‘ld their breaths. Cries 
ot JIt\y Hho^iilviwn! and )\i AUahl wc're 
heard. Was the palmist .twirl’s prophecy 
to bc‘ lulfilled? Not this time, ’hhe 
Boeiit)^ tc'covered its ecjuipoise. It look 
the passenii^is a little longer to lecover 
theirs. “It could have been worse," I 
said in as loud and cheerlul a voice as I 
could muster " ImaKiiic what would have 
happened it our cups had bt‘en tull of hot 
lea and c'offee!" No one iau^.ihed. 

^ }c 

Over the nm of hills and we were at 
Silchar. Black clouds hun.« inenaciiiKly 
over the mouiilaiu tops. Flashes of 
lii?htninf^ were followed by claps of 
thunder. Any moment the deluge would 
49#rgiri. “They call it kiml b^tisakhi ," ex¬ 
plained my host Aniar Khandelw^al, 
^* 8 oi 7 ietimes it can pour without break 
a week or more. It is like gold for the 
plantations. We have over 120 
und Silchar. Every third Silcharian 


livc'S oft tea." 

It IS a lush green country ringed by 
mountain range,-) and inundatt'cl by ram 
lc‘d streams 'I'Ik* iiariaiw tarmac road 
winds thioiigh paildy fitdds inteispersed 
wnh clusti'rs of bamboo .ind banana, 
aieca nut and amuhi^. At ewery 1 nidge 
vve wait tor tlu' oiu'oming liattic to c’»os^ 
ovcT Over tlie muddy Barak river and 
you art' in .Silthai. Barak is Sikdiar^ 
Vishnu *incl Shiva. Most ol the yeat it 
piovides the towni with hsh; when in 
Hood, it drowns village^ along its banks 
<iiul floods most ot Silchar. "It is silt on 
tlK‘ riven' bed," expl.ained members of 
the Dutta family who ov\n l^ranto Jvoti, 
whem I visittnl them at tlieir hoiiie-curn- 
printing piess. "Kvt'iv year the flood 
walcn s gel higiier and higlier. I'A'ery 
year our ground flooi is submerged 
under waten* .aid we mow everything 
we can to the upper stortw.” Exlensive 
felling of fon-sls in the catchment areas 
adds to the silt Silcliai has not got down 



to digging storm drains. Floods are an 
annual visitation. No one does anything 
about it. No w’onder they call it the land 
of Icihcy, /a/je}’—slowly, slowly. 

It is a ramshackle little town with a 
population now exceeding two lakhs. No 
historic temples, mosejues, or mansions. 
No character. I'he British annexed it in 
1821. When they quit in 19^17 the’y left 
this Bengali island in ASssain between 
Bangladesh, Mizoram and Tripura. It is 
ai’ unwanted child that does not want to 
f)e .Assamese and pays the price for 
sulking by being neglected. Not many 
people come to Silchar unless they have 
to. Ambitious Silc harians leave it to 
expand their honzoir and earn a name. 
When 1 asked Principal Datta (t)nttas 
proliferate) to give me names of some of 
the great sons and daughters of Silchar, 
he could name only one person: Kamini 
Kumar Chanda, father of Ashok, Anil 
and Kani Chanda. 

There are two kinds ot emigrants in 
the world. One who leave their heart>s in 
their homeland and look upon the land of 
their domicile as a temporary abode to 
make rncjiiey. The othc'r make the 
country they migrate to their home,, give 
iheir hearts and their savings to it. In 
Silchar 1 met both species. In the second 
category is the Kliandelwa! family. Their 
ancestor Seth Chotelal went to Silchar in 
1908. Whatever he saved he gave to 
SiUdiar in the shape c'f a girls'school. His 
grandsons preserve* his legacy, have 
Heiigahfied themselves and call Silchar 
their home. In the first category are 
most owners of tv:\ plantations. They 
live in Calcutta. Bombay or Delhi, man¬ 
age their estates through competent 
managers, seldom visit them and if they 
give anything in charity, it is to institu¬ 
tions in towns of their nativity. The 
Khandelwal types do their bit for nation¬ 
al integration; non-resident plantation 
owmers do not. 

*. t * 

J had never seen a tea plantation nor 
had any idea how complicated the pro¬ 
cess is before the two leaves and a bud 
become the chn cuppa. I saw one at 
Dayapore half-way between Silchar 
town and airport, A palatial bungalow on 
a hill top comntands a panoramic view of 
a densely wooded valley containing a 
stretch of water. Immediately beneath 
the bungalow is a large, modem factory 
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with its own powor j^tMiorators. And 
around it are neatl\’ serrated rows of tea 
bushes with hutments of pickers with 
their >^oats, cows, and doj^s. Deepak 
Malik who manages the estate like a 
medieval monarch explained that there 
are 27 varieties of tea (they call them 
clones) cultivated in India and put 
through CTC—cut, tear and curl. And 
what the business meant in terms of 
money and employment to India, whicii 
produces over half the tea of the world, 
and to Assam which produces over half 
of India’s tea. It struck me hov^ much 
India owed to British enterpnse to give 
it pre-eminence in the lea business and 
the years of lonely toil in tiger, elephant 
and snake-infested lungles thev iiad pul 
in it. '‘Don’t vou get v(tv lonely?” I 
asked Deepak’s wite, Shohlia. “Nol 
really,” she replied, "'rhere is so much 
to do in the house, children to be got 
ready for school, cows and poultry to be 
looked after, workers’ wives to be 
helped. In the evenings there are books 
and the T\. We’ve been here 20 years. 
It doesn’t seem veiy kaig.” 

> -f f- 

Our north-eastern regions have been 
badly neglected. Koads and railroads are 
primitive; the chronically inclement 
weather makos air-travel verv chancy. 
When 1 arrived at Silchar airport for rnv 
return journey, it was crammed like a 
third-class waiting room ot a railway 
station. I'he ImphahCalcutia flight which 
had come in the day before had bc‘( n 
gi'ounded. Passengers were put up in 
seedy hotels, two to three in rooms 
without attached lavatories. They were 
lull of sullen resentment and were busy 
drafting a protest to the minister ot civil 
aviation. The best 1 could do was to 
assure them that it would be acknow¬ 
ledged. “T\ tier alw’ays answers letters. 
There is not much he or any minister can 
do about bringing order into chaos." 

We arrived in Calcutta two hours 
behind schedule. 1 have learnt a few’ 
easy rules of the thumb to avoid chaotic 
conditions. When visiting metropolitan 
cities, avoid downtown hotels «ind stick 
as dose to airports as possible. Fortu¬ 
nately both Bombay and Calcutta have 
well-appointed five-starrers close to 
their airports. The ITDC Ashoka at 
Calcutta is about the best managed of 
the lot; spacious, airy lobby, friendly 
ambience in the coffee shop, a well- 
maintained lawn and bathing pool and 
lots more in the form of baby-soaps, 
shampc>os, match boxes and bail-point 
pens to steal. And everything clean and 
shining like a newly-niinted rupee coin. 
Ravi Bahadur loolis after his hotel as if it 
were his home. 


YOU WANT A SON? 

S ometime ago i wrote about a village 
Wild who iiad made a tidy sum of 
money oiu of a iniskfh} ipre'.i nut ion 1 he 
had inhonted tonn his loit^taiheis whieh 
ensured the i)irtii of a male child. I made 
as much fun ol the fiiisklv) as 1 could, 
describing all such prrsi’nptions <is loads 
of rubhrsh, and assuring readeis that 
having a daughter \.vas usually miae 
o‘warding than having a son. I received 
a spate ol kdieis and long distanci‘ calls 
fioin as far oti as Honiliay rind Madras 
asking me toi* the v-.arfs addirss. It )ust 
W’cnt to show no mallei how much v>u 
debunk guaikeiy (host' in despeiate 
need of something will trv .mytliing. ’Plus 
IS the tMilv c’Xplanation I can find for the 
prolitcu'alion ol cjnacks who promise 
potency to the impotent and clioice ol 
sex their olfspiing. The world is as lull 
of stupid jieople with money to Ihtow 
away as it is of charlatans eager to takt* it 
from them. 

In recent montjis st^veial [lapeis have 
earned ads of a chnu' which giiaianlet^s 
"a complete kn(>whow on clsoosing the 
sex of youi children”. Die sales lechnr 
que adopted b_> this t Iiiik is mole 
insidious than the claims of laifF m 



becaust' it pretends to be 
modern and scientific as wc ]l its liave the 
sani'tjon ot ancient sacred texts. Know¬ 
ing what had happened to my earlier 
foray into this field, 1 should have 
refrained from writing about it again. 1 
do so b(‘cause tht^ pro[)rieloi of the 
set-ig) did me the honour of calling on 
mt' and pii'senting his hook, Sex o/ /be 
h'mhrvd 

Di (k W Hhatia wxis in tin* education 
smTice and did a tew years oj avademic 
work in Nigcnia fie has ohviinish’ found 
a more lucratixe souice of incoiiu’: 
iiKiking ass(‘s ol the gullil^le. The khichdi 
he cooks ol past beliefs and m<'dern 
liuminology is iIk‘ most ineredible <'(»n 
cin’tion 1 liave conu^ aiu)ss. To wit: 
‘Atcording to Indian Wdanlic view, 
when stilai qualitk‘s c\xc dominating, son 
is conceived.. Mow to know as lo when 
solar capability is stlonger:' When brea¬ 
thing IS c\>ming from tlu‘ light nostril...” 
He advocates the use particular 
vegetables such as grapes, papaya, etc, 
"whicli cteate an alkaline atmosphere' in 
the hod) which is the most tavouiabk' to 
Y-t'hroiuosoines, ihe male gene bear 
speim”. Amongst medicinal plantsf^ the 
docto’ recommends are peacock feath¬ 
ers He quotes !he Kig. Yajiir, S*ini and 
Athai va Vedas extensively. He assures 
us that our “annenl eog»/sand nshis with 
their vision could see what the X-tay 
sees lor us todav. I'hey could st‘e 
emhrvos forming in tlie womlc, they 
could change their t'olour, sc'x and even , 
ediuMle them”. He fjuotes the existence 
of a king called Sidhman who could 
change his sex every month - and have a 
wliale of a time being both. 'I'ossed in 
file salad are haemoglobins, hormones, 
andiDgens, oogenesis--and what have 
you. When it comes to teciiniqiies to be 
adopted to beget male offspring, the 
doctor recommends the Aa/na Suiru, 
You have it all in two sliori pages. 
Before intercourse, the lady should have 
an alkaline douche to ensure Y- 
chromosomes are rcn eptive. A dose of 
I i)icarbonate of sr)da and a pad soakc'd in 
sodium bicarbonate in the vagina before 
getting down to Ihe job will be most 
helpful. Tht* lady should climax before or : 
at the same time as her partner who | 
should be well-embedded in fier and j 
have a copious discharge. And both must 
fervently wish that their labours piodiu e 
a male gender. 

Dr Hhalia’s dress and deportment ; 
were humble. However, his book has in | 
a comer boldly printed "wcjrld’s best 
seller". Perhaps his royalty cht*gues are 
yet to arrive. When they do. 1 exfH^ct he 
will roll up in a chaulfeur-dnven Rolls 
Royce and spit on my face for mocking 
him. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


No, MINISTER 


The strains in the minister-civil servant relationship are becoming increasingly 
evident. There is a lot oj discontent and disgrunflement among bureaucrats who 
refuse to be cowed down by their le.ss-educated and less-intelligent bosses 


fall apart, the K. Nat war Singh, minister of state I'oi 
m m Cent re ('ann o t external aftairs, remarked, “1'he political 

hold" --'that IS tlie executive and bureaucracy are the twt) 
current scene in In- rails of government." one Iv^ing as vital 
dia. as the l^rime as the other. 

Minister s cabinet and the country’s civil ()ver the years, however, there has 
and foreign sei-vices confront each other been a gradual err>sion of the working 

with suspicion, anger and hostility. In a relationship between the government 

dramatic fashion, as unprecedented as (Prime Minister's office) and the 

unpopukir, K;yiv fiandhi publicly humili- bureaucracy. The reasons are many and 

ales- his (or^eign secretary, A, P, Venk- complex and the responsibilities need to 

ateswaran, ^In a less dramatic but equally be shared by fuith sides. Two strong- 

unprecedented lelevi^ 

ddpadhyay of the agriculture ||r ;jl / 

Keddy, deinity director of 

told off sharply for “slet^ping Venkateswaran (left) and Romesh Bhandare. “thankless | 
on their jobs") is in stark contrast to the willed personalities as Prime Ministers, 

power and importance originally given to Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi, 

the bureaucracy as a whole. ended uj) creating a kind of subservience 

India, it should be remembered, is the in their senior civil servants and diplo- 

only country in the v^’orld whose Con- mats by imposing their impenous will on 

Stitution specifically mentions civil ser- ! them. However, to give them their due, 


K. Natwar Singh, minister of state I'oi 
external aftairs, remarked, "I'he political 
executive and bureaucrac y are the two 
rails of government." one Iv^ing as vital 
as the other. 

Over the years, however, there has 
been a gradual err>si()n of the working 
relationship between the government 
(Prime Minister's office) and the 
bureaucracy. The reasons are many and 
complex and the rc‘sponsibilities need to 
be shared by f»oth sides. Two strong- 


only country in the world whose Con¬ 
stitution specifically mentions civil se r¬ 
vice. The placement of civil servants at 
, operational levels, as well as in the role 
of advisers to the government is also 
different from other countries. This was 
pHmarily the liandiwork of Sardar l*atel. 
When independent India inherited a civil 
service created by the British for the 
purposes of colonial administration, it 
was natural for many of the Congress 
leaders to look upon this colonial legacy 
with suspicion. Patel, iiowever, en 
visioned tlie crucial role that civil ser¬ 
vants could pidy in the snuxith adminis¬ 
tration of a new-boni democracy. He 
saw ;that the political extxmtive and the 
biuiBucracv had to share ptiwer. As 


I both observed certain codes of cpndiit t 
! in their dealings with members of the 
IAS and the IPS. But the passing of the 
years also saw the emergence of a new 
breed of politician who happened to rise 
to ministerial power without any back¬ 
ground of political struggle—quite unlike 
the^ pre-independence generatifm. Such 
people often failed to make ap accurate 
historical assessment of the role ot the 
bureaucfacy in the larger Indian context. 
It was easy for theitt ,to make the 
mistake of perceiving bureaucrats as 
dispensable even when they were not, 
and to tread on the toes of the civil 
service* by iiiterferirt||f in their decision¬ 


making activities. A certain arrogance 
was inherent in the attitude of these new 
politicians whf) considered themselves 
the "chosen" representatives of the 
people, and the bureaucracy as the 
regulation-ndden enemies of progress. 

{"While the lack ot absolute power must 
b^f«onsidered a blesvmg f<»r India’s civil 
servants, nonetheless sucli a sense of 
unappreciative distrust did not in the 
long run strengthen their sense of com¬ 
mitment or of idealism. Many of them, 
—I unfortunately, had enough 

power that they could mis¬ 
use. and many became inr 
different when they found 
their opinions or advice dis- 
regarded. Under Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, bureaucrats who 
dared to be frank and forth- 
right with their ministers 
^ were punished with transfers 

I and suspensions, while 

sycophants and yes-men 
. > jH w^ere rewarded. \n fact, 

there was talk of a "commit- 
1 ted bureaucracy" that would 

w unquestioningly do the bid- 

ding of its ministers. 
mB "The crisis deepentnl in the 

^L_l I days of the Emergency 
when the state of the civil 
service reached an all-time low. DeparU 
mental rules were dispensed with, and 
secretaries and officials had to comply 
with orders received over the telephone 
from the Prime Minister's office. Red- 
tapism, once supposed to be the hall¬ 
mark of the bureaucracy, was de¬ 
molished with a vengeance. Nobody 
cared about checking or moving files so 
long as order*! from above were catned 
out. 'fhough for all that has been said of 
her, Indira Gandhi never humiliated or 
reprimanded civil servants in public in 
the style of Rajiv Gandhi, 

Side by side with this descent into 
demoralisation among, bureaucrats/ the 
parallel trends of . self-advam?(&nii^nt. 
abuse of power, and corruption 
greater dimension,providing ammuni* i 
tion for Fritnc Minister l^jiv GandjhVs 
cabinet in days to come. The pubtic 
vsector, for instance^ came to be abso* 



lutely dominated by the bureaucracy 
regardless of experience or abilities. 
The IAS managed to scuttle even a 
service like the Industrial Management 
Pool (IMP) which was intended as the 
personnel bank for manning public sec¬ 
tor enterprises. Critics feel the IAS did 
this in order to maintain total control 
over the public sector. Certainly such 
actions, among others, were used as 
justification for minister of state for 
public enterprises K. K. Tewari's state¬ 
ment in Parliament that IAS officers are 
henceforth to be “kept out” of the public 
sector. 

Ever since assuming office two years 
ago, the Rajiv Gandhi cabinet has done 
all it can to ruffle the feathers of the 
bureaucracy. The fact that the present 
Congress!I) government came in (m a 
historic tide of public support probably 
accounts for the show of power that the 
l^rime Minister and his men have be^cn 
indulging in. The civil service, they felt, 
had to be “disciplined”. Within months, 
as many as 28 secretaries 
had been transferred, and 
many others were eventually 
shifted. P. K. Kaul, for inst¬ 
ance, who had spent barely 
18 months as the c.ahinet 
secretary was sent off to the 
US as an envoy. K. K. 

Tewari, after removing 
several senior officers in his 
ministry, harped on the need 
to “revamp and restructure” 
the bureaucracy. The cold 
war reached its climax when 
the Prime Minister publicly 
dismissed foreign secretary 
A. P. Venkateswaran in the 
most humiliating manner im¬ 
aginable. “Civil servants are 
treated more or less like 
chaprasis by politicians who are less 
educated, less intelligent and often cor¬ 
rupt,” commented Mr Venkateswaran 
to Sunday. The comment acquires cre¬ 
dibility greater than anything from an 
ordinary disaffected person from the 
manner rather than the fact of his 
dismissal. 

W hy arc the Prime Minister and his 
men so harsh on the bureaucracy? 
Rajiv Gandhi had, at one point prom¬ 
ised to bury the hatchet as far as the civil 
service was concerned, to ensure grea¬ 
ter administrative efficiency. But recent 
actions have left officers of the IAS, IPS, 
and IPS totally disillusioned. K. K. 
Tewari justified his govemmait’s ac¬ 
tions. “It is not as thoui^i the bureaucra¬ 
cy as such has been condemned,” he 
said. “It is just that certain aberrations 
have been attacked, and an attempt is 



K.K. Tewari, after reiiMvii^ 
sevaral senior officen bi hit 
minittry, harped on tee need to 
*Vevainp ana resteKtere” tee 
bureaucracy 


P.K. Kairi, udio had spent bweiy 
18 months as tee cabinet 
seerrtary, was sent oft to tee US 
asmenvoy 



being made to set them right.” Com¬ 
menting on Vaffalre Venkateswaran pid 
similar incidents, he said that the storm 
raised in the press was perhaps the 
“most lethal weapon being used to 
denigrate Rajiv Gandhi”, 

'Fewari defended the manner in which 
tlie Prime Minister had told off his senior 
officials. “7'he political executive has 
every right to hold the secretaries 
responsible for the task assigned to 
them.” he told Sunday. “If tliey are 
slipshod or indifferent, they will have to 
face the consequences. Bureaucrats, 
said the minister, “operate in a world of 
make-believe” 

Naturally^the bureaucrats feel different¬ 
ly. “If every government coming into 
power wants bureaucracy that is liable, ” 
said Mr Venkateswaran, “what'H happen 
U) democracy? Unfortunately, people 
have been misled into thinking that 
‘bureaucrat-bashing’ is acceptable, but 
one must realise that the bureaucracy 
with all its faults is a buffer between the 
predatory politicians and the 
people. ” 

Rajiv Gandhi’s supporters 
have decried the role of the 
media in highlighting the split 
between the two major pil¬ 
lars of democracy in India. 
Referring to the speculation 
that was rife about the possi¬ 
ble reasons for the transfer 
of V. P. Singh from finance to 
the defence ministry, Tewr 
ari said, “It is shocking to 
find the so-called Indian 
press and their fnends in the 
Opposition and intelligentsia 
jumping to the condusion 
that the PM had created the 
facade of war because he 
wanted to make some adjust¬ 
ments in his team.” The objective of the 
PM, apparently; was to “make the 
system more responsible, result- 
oriented, ultimately paving the way for 
India’s entry into the 21st centuir” 
Such spirited defence of the Prime 
Minister, however, has left the mem¬ 
bers of the civil service cold. Officers 
trained in the decorous tradition of. the 
former Indian Civil Service (ICS), and 
grtwimed for their careers at the Lai 
Bahadur Shastri Academy at Mussoorie, 
find it below their dignity to be asked to 
‘'hustle” at a vulgar modem pace. ‘'How 
can a magistrate or a collector,” com¬ 
plained an indignant young IAS officer, 
“work according to targets—say of the 
number of files disposed of in a month, 
or the number of cases disposed of in a 
year—like a corporate ihanager? In 
dealing^ with cases, there are so»many 
imponderables. Like the distani^ ^ peon 



K. Ntetwtor Singh 






has to cycle to to one court or the 
other, the nviiilahility of transport, etc/' 
Coiintei' ar),turnent from Tewari is as 
follows; i have installed a computer to 
k(‘ei) a tal> on my correspondence. When 
fiiy i ompiiter points out that a letter has 
n<){ iH^en replied to (within 15 days), 1 
lake immediate action. I have sacked a 
number of officers for that reason." 

Whatever the merits or deiperits of 


such diainetricaBy-opi^site styles, the 
fSct i^mains that the ‘l^rime Minister's 
actions hav^ produced an extraordinary 
show of solidarity firom the ranks of the 
IFS, and even some senior or retired 
civil servants are coming out with their 
criticism of the current state of affairs. 
The IAS Officers' Association kis not 
yet mustered the courage to protest 
against their Prime Minister's action. 


Today, only iimiviPUAts awe built* 

4 . P* V^nkateswar^n on the bureaucracy 


• On {i^UUcal h^adenhip tbdajr: 

IncreasmiS>;, |n the .^Htni^Of the : 
govemmept; ophri^n: is btjjpiiBpg 
sacred and iacts are:<tonaiiIi^d im¬ 
material. PoUdes are framed :^thout 
a rensop. The government seems to 
think that there is 'instant c^onta-', 

, cy'. alas, no such thing.'exists. 
Iliere.is instSnt coffee but no instant 
diptomecy. One day you cannot say 
. everything is right with FaktStan. -and 
cui#adict yourself the next day by 
saymg nothing is right with I^kistan, 

It is like a cociuroach on a pin- A lot of 
futile movement. Today, there are 
meetings, discussions galore, but 
. nothing comes of it. And when some¬ 
thing goes wrong the pditical lead- 
’ ership shamelessty blames the 
twreaucracji for it. It ie very impoT: 
tant to build institutions; Tc>day,only 
*' individuals are built. , 

• On the question of the 

. biureaucracy being a 'commit* . 
ted’ ones We have adopted the 
British system of permanent 
- service. The job of the toureaucrncy' 

; 1 ondm* that system is to collect In- 
j' tonhation. analyse it,' hssess it, and 
y.su|tgest to the government , the 
, ' altoriiatives it has... Withiwt consndt* 
f:' ing the: planning Comfntssion, the 
' ,iPr^. Minishn: can announce ‘gifts’ 

. of RS^l.tkK)'crores. The problem is . 
that many bcH’diucrats put UP with 
f the,.arbitrary dedddns. of. ministers , 
ywiihbttt Oven registen'ng their 
; . pfm.esi .A dangeidus trend is setting 
, tn«-'I am Merrkig to what you call 
’ Vbmnihftof iMi'iiemidHicy.’ ' 

. ' • On his resigniition: 1 t»nt in my 
resignation not becinise I .wanted to 
. be a hero, but because I had self* 
f.. respect. Remember one, thmg-^i 
’ bureaucrat cannot be sacked. He can 
be transferred of discOmftUiredlJElut 
just for a ciis'hy posting or iedAcmlton. ' , 
he need ‘not bitoome .an; toteHeotudt 
prostitute.'. ■ 3,’/ 



Z«(l Singh with Zla-ul Haq 


There is instMt coffee but no 
instant dphmiacy. One day 
you cannot lay eveiytiiing is 
ri{ditwHhPwistan,ana 
contradict yourself the next 


ivithPaiiistan.Hislii(oa 
cechraich on spin. A hd of 
fuHonwvemdnti.. 
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But tfie IPS Officers’ Aasoci^tipil 
adopted a resolution expressing 
ity with Mr Venkateswaran, an dfficer 
esteemed highly for having *‘stood vip iof 
the service". And one of the first 
congratulatory messages to greet, the 
passing of the resolution happened to 
come from the Indian Mission in Beijing, 
where K.P,S. Menon was posted before 
being appointed the new foreign secret* 
ai 7 . Menon has a tough job ahead of 
him ~ he will have to earn the confidence 
of las men in the ministry, as well as that 
of the Prime Minister who brought him 
in with such furore. His colleagues are 
optimistic, "I think he is a good choice/' 
said one, “he is a sincere, honest man of 
principle. He will not fail us." 

t "here are, however, notable except 
.4.!ons to such soiioarity for a cadre in 
tufmoil. Former foreign service officers 
like Komesh Khandari and K. Natwar 
vSingh did nothing to come to the ,aid of 
the beleaguered foreigii service.Noneth^ 
eless, questions are being raised eve^- 
where as to how the worth of senior 
officials should be measured, what kind 
of e,xpectation they should bring to their 
jobs, and whether the whole selection 
and training programme for the civil 
service should be fundamentally reorga* 
nised. Undeniably, the best brains 
among the country's youth no longer 
jump with joy at the thought of joining 
the IAS or the IFS. They prefer to go 
abroad for higher studies, or take up 
lucrative corporate sector jobs. And why 
not? As Mr Venkateswaran pointed out, 
this way “they go only to the developed 
countries, but we get posting in Bots* 
wana and 'rimbuctoo.” Even for those 
who are not the best, the service no ' 
longer has so much glamour, since one 
never knows when the axe will descend, 
or what form it will take. No wonder 
television commercials are being used to 
advertise the glamour and prestige qi 
the civil services! Married couples ajfe i 
urged to join with the mducemenU nf 
double benefits. But in actual practicej 
the benefits often do not work but to be 
double, as one young IAS couple told - 
Sunuay: “You only get 15Q per cent of; ^ 
the benefits—and in softte cases M^ril^' 
100 per cent of the facilities/' Even 
senior and dedicated officer like Tribhu* / 
van Nath Ciiaturvedi (bonie secretaiy ‘ 
under Indira Gandhi and currently cbm- 
ptroUer and auditor-general), vm ik: ? 
lieves "it is wrong for Officer® to huidt 
oiily on the benefits... the emphasis?ppii ’ 
service," admit® that oyer timei 
enoi^ous have 

face... have left nie-itispirfted Now,Jiff, 
cdpvtnced .it* a tiiaaiideas '|bb, I 
only and > 





Whait reine<)ial measures now wmild 

g p bmld up the kind ot bureaucjlicy 
1 1 $ aecute within itself, has rapport 
with the Prime Minister and his cabinet, 
and is also able to serve the people? L 
K. Jha, one-time Governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and also chairman of the 
Economic Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission (EARC), suggests one radical 
change m the selection process for the 
civil service Potential officers, he 
thmks, should be trained from class ten 
onwards, so that they can be allocated lo 
different positions according to tlieir 
abilities and aptitudes “If you recruit 
people at the graduation level, only a 
small percentage of candidates gets 
recruited,'’he said “But if you recruit 
at the Plus Two stage, those who do not 
make it, unless they are scholars, woiiU 
go in for vocational courses, and th«r 
chances of employment are greatet^- 
After recruitment they would be 
assigned to different sei vices, and then 
receive a high level of education 
relevant to their services “ 

Dr Sankranti Rau of the famous Rab s 
studv circle is also in favour of changes 
m the current training system “ilie 
only kind of examination we have today 
for testing prospective cm! servants 
doesn't make any sense 1 he only 



purpose It serves is that of eliminating 
can^dates on the basis of information 
The students are greatly demoralised 
After what happened to Venkateswaran, 
many of my students—bright ones— 
came up to me and said they had decided 


not to sit toi the coming examination m 
April 

buch wanmg of niterost cerUiinlv 
seems to wknant media campaigns to 
ensuie an acieptaWe degree of recruit¬ 
ment But even about this there are 
diffeiences ol opinion B K Nehru, 
former (loveinor of )ammu and Kashmir 
and ot Gujatat, teels, “Hierc is no 
j decline m the standard of raw material 
I tliat IS coming into the cnil service^t 
llie bovs are as good as Ihev used to be 
in m\ time when th(*v join The decline 
starts when tiiey find they are not 
allowed to effect the rule of law but lia\e 
to cany out the whims and fancies ot the 
government of tlie dav lodav, the 
ministers think they do not need the 
advice of the buuMUcrats ” Whatevei 
the exact truth, and whatever the piop- 
ortion of blame to be assign'd to either 
side, the crucial problem is that the 
process of government in India ii^ going 
through a crisis of confidence A lot of 
soul searching (honest to the point of ! 
pamfulness), a new kind of vision, the 
willingnessio admit mistakes, as well as 
serious efforts to reforge the fragile 
links ot trust, will be needed if the crisis 
IS to be weatheied 
Nlmuil Mltra mnd 
P«tral«kha ChaHerHi^/ 
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S IX year5» have elapsed since 
the 33 unfortunates m Bha- 
galpur, Bihai entered a 
world of darkness I'hey had 
been blinded bv the poke 
Ume^h Yadav, one of the victims, has 
had to face fresh danger^ just when he 
had managed to bring some order into 
his shattered life He has been arrested 
once again, even though the Supreme 
Court had issued orders to adjourn the 
trials of all 33 victims until they had been 
thoroughly rehabilitated 
The Supreme Court order had been 
issued on 3 December, 1980, but the 
lower courts continued prosecution in 
direct contravention of the order 
Umesh Yadav, eventually released on 
bail by the distnct judge, received 3{s 
30,(X)0 as initial compensation pavni^gl 
He bought a cow and deposited the niA 
in a bank Umesh's father Kaghun<ffli, 
who IS a peon at Baran High School, 
earns Ks 600 a month Within the limits 
of these meagre resources, Yadav's 
family, consisting of his old parents a 
22-year-old wife, and three children 
aged seven to three, were making do 
Tragedy is always a piescnce in tlieir 
lives- Umesh s mother still becomes 
hysterical every time she sets eyes on 
her sotrs disfiguted face—but at least 
there was an expectation that from then 
on, they would be left m some kind of 
peace 

It was the Ks 50,000 award that led to 
further problems Havildai Mahinder 
Singh of the Baran police station wanted 
his share of the money “Sa/e, fees hajar 
lakar jama kivo ho, nikalo (You 

have Ks ,*0.000 Give me a cut)' he 
warned Unable to coerce Yadav into 
paying, Mahinder Singh visited them on 
29 January this year, saying hv had a 
warrant for his arrest Wlien Yadav 
resisted, Mahinder Singh beat him up, 
demanded Ks 100 as immediate pay off, 
and finally dragged him off to the Baran 
police station When enquines were 
made later, the thana tn-charge, Balram 
Prasad expressed ignorance and much 
amazement Later, Prasad declared that 
Yadav must have been brought in on a 
warrant connected with cnminal charges 
pending from eight years ago^ 

Such IS the sorry regard m which the 
highest jt^iicial institution of the country 
IS held, th^ a police station and a distnct 
court Can contravene the orders of the 
Supreme Court with impunity The 
pok;^, m particular, can not only commit 
the most sadistic of acts on the helptesk 
pnsofiers they have in their chaige, but 
they can al^ affoid to repeat $i|^ 
i tfjChbns even the whole thing 
become The 

My or inference pi hwh'-Wnki’WI 

iS^Ma 1 ,1 ■ I [. ti»t- tL... ir.. .j . V- . —^ 
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dallgram Sah iMtiind bara acid in tha eyas 

emment officials Icxks the viuims into a 
permanent purgatoiv 

R am Kumar Mishra is a voung advo¬ 
cate and president of the Free 
Legal Aid Committee which has been 
fighting for the victims of blindness* 
through the offices of Mrs Kapila Hmg- 
orani, the Committee had managed to 
push through until the tase reached the 
Supreme Court Two membets of the 
bench, Justices P N Bhagwau and E S 
Venkataramiah, said they were ‘‘shock¬ 
ed to see the plight of the unfortunate 
persons who have been the victims ot 
the barbaric cruelty of the point * 

-the adjourmnent order that was tim, 
»ipe»ult of this ‘'shock” was it|0t 
^-^mented afSi it should have been^ 
'’I'he harassment t>f the 33 vicmits, 
had been Winded by th^^cdlce 
dWnng^a siippbsed ahti-cnme drive 
named ''Operation f*artgajaJ'', continues 

■ -rr. . -... 
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UfiMh Y«dav*s family: In dMparata ttralta 


Bhagalpur 1900. Tha blinded man are Jallad 


i met Rajiv Gandhi several times,’' 
complains Pata Sdi'W am 
piarnma to go to him again. 
Nothing has been done for me, and 
I am on the verge of starvation.” 
Patel feels he was falseiy 
implicated 


Kven Ram Kumar Mishra has not been 
able to save Umesh Yadav from a second 
term of imprisonment. His family is in 
acute distress. Five days after his arrest 
his wife gave birth to their fourth child. 
And a month after the arrest, the chief 
judici.5^1 magistrate rejected Yadav’s 
appeal for bail. I'he Yadav family is not 
only depnv(‘d of its only able-bodied 
male*but the nature of the power base 
in the area makes it very uncertain when 
they will ever have him back. 

Saligiam Sah, 25, was also arrested 
by the police in 1980. He was brought to 
the Kcuaun police station, and beaten up 
mercilessly by Inspector Ashok 
Acharya. Four days later his eyes were 
Pierced with a needle and acid was 
poured into them. Sahgram’s tormentors 
came in the next day, found that he still 
had partial yision in one eye, and drop¬ 
ped more acid into the eye-socket! Since 
then, Saligram, like Umesh, has re¬ 
ceived some partial compensation as 
well as training in Dehradun. But his 
problems are far Irom over. 

S ince no ernpiovnient was available. 

Sahgiani Sah's taniily has had to live 
on the compensation money —and there 
IS very little left. Sah had sent applica¬ 
tions (asking foi employment) to the 
ministry of welfare, and various memor¬ 
anda to the l^nme Minister, the chief 
minister of Bihar^ Bmdoshwan Dubey 
and Shiv Chander Jha, Speaker ol the 
Bihar Assembly. But while Sah waits for 
his efforts to bear fruit, other candidates 
(no better qualified) have been 
appointed. As for his past cnmes—foi 
which the guardians of the law consi¬ 
dered blindness a suitable punisfiment 
and a deterrent —his neighbours in Mun- 
di Chak in Bhagalpur affirm that Sah was 
never a cnminal. He worked as an 
assistant to his father who is a gold¬ 
smith, He has been arrested twice-— 
once by excise offiaals because his 
father had not paid his taxes, and the 



Sah holcii 9 IMw from the f»M's 
bHffHM by tha poHoa, Ignoi^ by fha PM 


olhei time by the police, simply because 
he lived in a mohdlla notorious for its 
criminals! 

“1 met Pnme Minister Rajiv (iandhi 
several limes," complains another vic¬ 
tim, Patel Sah, angrily,“...and am plan¬ 
ning to go to him again. Nothing has 
been done for me. and I am on the 
verge of starvation." Patel (eels he was 
falsely implicated in a murder case, 
arrested, and taken to the Rajaun police 
station in October 1980. I^atefs eyes too 
were gouged out Strangely, Patel had 
been warned before the event. He still 
displays a letter written to him by the 
then deputy supenntendent of police at 
Bhagalpur, who feared that Patel would 
either be killed or blinded, foday, Patel 
still has some hope and courage left, but 
he IS also simmering with anger and 
frustration It none of his petitions 
produce any results, Patel threatens, 
"tahalka maeba doon^a (1 will create an 
uproar)!' 

Baljil Singh, Devraj Khatri, l^aran 
Kumar and Arjiin Goswami are still 
trying to put the pieces together. Most 
of those who were blinded are poor and 
have no hope ot regular employment 
unless the government provides for 
them. Most of them have families de¬ 
pending on them. 

The state government and judicial 
system owes the blinded men of Bhagal¬ 
pur a minimum degree of safety and 
provision for their families. Instead, 
these poor suffers are being subjected to 
continued harassment and arbitrary im¬ 
prisonment. As Umesh Yadav’s father 
Raghunath said contemptuously, "B/ia- 
galpur ke kanoon bhi andha hat (Even the 
laws in Bhagalpur are blind!)"Perhaps 
the most vindictive of policemen should 
be reminded that these men have en¬ 
tered one prison—that of darkness— 
permanently. Further impnsonment, if 
any, should be imposed with care and 
justice. 
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V.I. P. It’s part of the lifestyle of travellers the world over—an unmistakable 
symbol of international class. 

V.I. P. Built tough to take the rigours of travel. In a fascinating panorama of 
designs, sizes, colours, each with the distinct stamp ofV.l.P. style. Now with new 
mtemational features — a soft grip handle, autolock security chain, recessed wheels. 
For that special feel of luxury only a V.I. P. can give you. 

Rediscover the romance of travel. Get a V. I. P. — and get away! 

The world is waiting for you. . . 
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Spells inlemallonai class 
...anywhere 









Offioewear this season takes 
on a more comfortable stance. 
In smart, sensible shades^ Like 
grey, dark blue interweaves, 
beige and brown. 

Jacket styled on loose, flowing 
lines. Cutaway shawl collar. 
Single hang-button front. 
Single bone pockets. 

Trousers have double 
outward pleats on either side, 
both in front and back. Side 
seam pockets. 

Striped silk tie on dark shirt 
and diamond tie pin complete 
stylish work ensemble. 

A lot of course depends on the 
fabric. Choose only the best. 

season's hottest fashion news. 









Leonard for 
a lifetime* 

All refirigexators are 
not the same. Only 
LEONARD is backed 
by Blue Star. No. 1 
in reMgeradon and 
air conditioning. 




What does the Blue Staar name 
guarantee you? 

1. Lifetime Reliability. That's the 
Blue Star promise. Leonard has tiie 
lowest Mure rate among Indian 
refrigerators. 

2. Unmatched Blue Star service, 
just a phone call away, anywhere in 
India. Even though you may never 
need it. 

3. Absolute assurance in the fact 
that Blue Star—for over 40 years, 
leaders in refrigeration and air- 
conditioning - backs the Leonard in 
your home. 

Look for the Blue Star seal 
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The only guarantee youll ever need. 




SUNDAY SPECIAL 


BombaVs underworld 

Bombay’s reputation as a criminal city has spread far and wide. Who 

are the new dons? 


I n early March, two funerals took 
place in Bombay. Tl'he first was 
attended by over 5.000 persons 
and turned into a public meeting. 
Barely 500 y^rds from the A^tripa- 
da police station, speaker after speaker 
denigrated the police to loud applause 
from the crowd. Amon^^ those who 
sp(jke was B.l). /Cute, the veteran 
Con>^ress4l) cor|)orator who has, in his 
time, bt*en his party’s candidate for 
mavfn. Zute praised the nuin they had all 
come to biirv and said that ho (Zute) had 
.not elected only because of him. Also 
attendinn were former Con^resstl) 
MLA Bahurao Bhapse and a host ot 
lesser local politicians. 

rhe tuneral was for Babu Kasliim, a 
well “known niinK^^ter who had been mur¬ 
dered by underworld rivals in the police 
lock-up, and it made the newspaper 
[leadlines the following day. 

rtie second funeral attracted less 
attention. It was the funeral of Han 
Shravaii Shire, a .SZ-year-old constable 
who had been killed in the murderous 
attack that also took Kashim's life, 
fhere were no mourning crowds and 
there were ii<^ local politicians at this 
funeral. Neither the police commissioner 
of Bombay nor the director-general of 
the Maharashtra Police attended. I'here 
were only Shire’s grieving family and a 
few saddened colleagues. And if past 
experience i.s anything to go by, little 
official assistance will be forthcoming. In 
1984, sub-inspector Nand Kumar 
(iokhale was hacked to death during the 
Dongn communal riots. At the time the 
police promised to find his widow a job. 
To this day, that promise has’not been 
kept; worse still, she has been asked to 
vacate their police-provided accom¬ 
modation, 

T hose two funerals perhaps say more 
about the state of the law and order 
situation in Bombay than anything else. 
When Kashim was killed in a daring raid 
on a police lock-up, the national news¬ 
papers prominently front-paged the inci¬ 
dent; it made a good racy crime story. 
Few bothered to report that the con-, 
cemed police station had complained on 
three occasions abodft the inadequatej 
security at the Jacob Circle police lock-^ ^ 
up where the outside wall had crumbled 
some years ago. Nor was it widely noted 


The Bombay underworld entered 
trade unionism in the late Sixties 
when the Shiv Sena was used to 
break strikes. Since then, 
Bombay's trade union scene has 
grown increasingiy violent It is 
now routfaie for eni^yers to hire 
goombs to inb'midate employees 
who have threatened to strike 


that the head constable on duty had be*en 
there on duty —continuously for nine 
days with few lacilities—not even 
adequate provision for drinking water. 

Instead, Iht' attention was fotused on 
Kashim, a rather unsavoury character 
who was being held foi the attemjited 
murder of Raju Kamekar and who had 
earlier tonvicted lor the murder of 
l^irasnath Pandey. (Kashim had 
appealed the conviction in the High 
Court and won; tht' government's appt'al 
was pending in the Supi erne C < »url) 1 hit 
Kashim was much more* than the run o|- 
Ihe null hoodlum. What made him impor 
tant was his trade union connection. A 

Varadarajan (centre) hides his tece as he 
steps out of City Civil Court, Bombay 
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former cjinteen hov M Hombav's Maza* 
>^a()n Dorks slupvard, he had risen to 
afflueiue and prominence by setting 
liinist'lt up as a firebrand trade unionist, 
'['lie ConKn ssil) lioped to use him to 
oust i»r Datta Saiuant who presently has 
the ofluiallv^ rero^nised union at the 
dot ks 

towards this end, Rashini not only 
rulihed shoulders with such Con- 
j^tJsi’fD-lN'rUC notables as Bhai Bho- 
saU‘ but was also introduced to R. 
Kumaramanj^alani, MR, and head of the 
AICC’s labour cell as tbeir party’s j^real 
hope in the dock union, It is not known 
whidher Kumaramanj^alani was also in¬ 
formed of RashinVs polict? record or the 
involvement t)( his Kan)^ in large scale 
pilferage from the docks but certainly, 
the local Congress(l) leadersip cannot 
have been ignorant of it. 

I'he point is that it didn't matter. In 
today's Bombay, the lines between 
trade unionism, racketeering, politics 
and i rime havi' all been blurred beyond 
belief 

T he public |)erception of the Bombay 
undei"world is still largely shaped by 
the events of the 6<) s and theearly 70 s. 
in those days, the biggest criminal 
activity was gold smuggling and the 
underworld devoted itself to handling 
the Bonibay-end of a Dubai-Bombay 
operation Hie (ialadians.ater to acquire 



Yusuf Patel 


some sort of legitimacy, ran the Dubai 
end). Because of the relatively orga¬ 
nised nature of the business, it was 
possible to organise the gangs on hierar¬ 
chical lines. Thus, Haji Mastan emerged 
as the king of the gold smugglers. Yusuf 
l^atel became Mastan’s associate, and 
then, briefly his rival (dunng which 
phase Mastan had him shot) before the 
two made up again. And Karim Lala who 
ran a small drug running operation set 
himself up as a provider of hit-men and 
became the city's rent-a-hood magnate 
(Mastan hired two of Karim’s men for 
the abortive attempt on Yusuf Patel’s 


life), 

Mastan tikes to say now that in those 
days life was like something out of the 
‘GodfatherMJnfortunateJy. the MISA 
crackdowns of 1974-75 and the 
EmergeiKy combined with the rise in 
the world price of gold to put Mastan and 
his ilk out of business. They spent long 
spelts in jail and started out again after 
1977 but the world they had 

once lived in was dead, 

By the late 70 s and the early 80 s 
the structure of crime in Bombay began 
to change. Yusuf Patel, for instance, 
went into construction and fared re¬ 
markably well. He had a simple fomula 
for success. He would acquire, at a 
throwaway price, a crumbling old prop¬ 
erty that had no real market value 
because the tenants could not be evicted 
by law. Yusuf and his men would ‘per¬ 
suade’ the tenants to move out. pull 
down the building, ci ect a multistoreyed 
block, usually on the basis of bogus FSl 
in its place and make millions on the sale. 

A product of these times was Vara- 
darajan Mudaliar, better known as Var- 
dha and immortalised in film (as Kama 
Shetty in Ardha Satya) and in the press 
(especially Bombay’s Evening News). 
Mudaliar was a former Mastan hench¬ 
man who, in the post-1977 period, set 
himself up as the king of the suburb of 
Matunga (where there is a substantial 
Tamil community) and .slowly expanded 
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Ws activities* btecomin)? by 1984—a 
bwtlegRer,slumlord, brothel owner and 
extortionist. Vardha, perhaps more than 
any of his predecessors, made the jump 
to full-time politicking and began to 
sponsor elections of 'friendly’ candi¬ 
dates. A fomier finance minister of 
Maharashtra, it is widely believed, was 
one of Vardha’s proteges. 

B y the mid-80s, this structure had 
begun to crumble. Mastan, Yusuf 
and the old dons had gone ‘light’ (or as 
near ‘light’ as they are ever likely to go) 
and the gangs had disbanded. Mastan 
was still acknowledged as the elder 
statesman of the criminal fraternity but 
nobody really listened to him any longer. 

This was most clearly demonstrated 
when war broke out between two war- 
nng, essentially small-time gangs; the 
Ibrahims on the one hand, and the 
Alamzeb -Amiuzada combine on the 
other. Both gangs took their fight to the 
streets. Both had seen one thniler too 
many and thought nothing of fighting 
gun-battles on the roads. There were 
shoot-outs at petrol pumps, near cinema 
halls and at traffic lights. On one occa¬ 
sion, a funeral procession was bombed. 
On another, a man was shot in a court 
room. All of this attracted too much 
attention to the underworld and public 
opinion clamoured for a crackdown. 
Worried by this turn of events, Mas- 




Ha|i Mastan 


tan organised a meeting of the men of his 
generation at his seedy villa off Bom¬ 
bay’s Warden Road. Representatives of 
both the warring gangs attended and 
were rebuked. Finally, when Mastan 
thought they had been admonished 
enough, he pulled out a Koran, made 
them place their hands on it and asked 
them all to swear an oath: they would 
not fight again, they would leam to 
co-exist peacefully and they would never 
embarrass the criminal fraternity again. 

Both sides seemed cowed down by 
this talking to and they swore with all 
tlieir hearts to bui 7 the hatchet once and 
for all. Mastan was pleased: peace had 
returned to the underworld. 

One week after this solemn cere¬ 
mony, the two sides were back at war 
again. And regardless of whatever they 
had sworn at Maslan’s villa, they pulled 
no punclies and spared no bullets. Blood 
flowed vm the streets of Bombay again. 

This failure of Mastan’s initiative 
proved once and for all that the old 
underworld was dead. I'o the Ibrahims 
and the Alamzebs, Mastan was no more 
than a kindly uncle who belonged to a 
bygone era. 'I‘he old hierarchies were 
finished. Tlie young guns could do as 
they pleased. 

T he truth is that crime in Bombay has 
now become a free-for-all business 
in which anything goes. ITie oW gangs 
count for little and the old dons are 
shadows of their former selves. The 
new criminals are an entirely fresh 
breed, essentially small-time, largely 
freelance operators who sell themselves 
out to the highest bidder. I'he world of 
the godfathers (which Mastan ruled in) is 
gone and even Mark) Puzo would have a 
tough time keeping up with the current 
state of Bombay's underworld. It is 
significant that while the likes of Mastan 
looked to the West for inspiration, the 


wheel now seems to have come full 
circle. In a recent American bwk by 
Mark Baker, the following passage 
appeals: 

"1'hereused to be a place in Manliattan, 
l)etween First and Second Avenue on 
lOUth Street that was like Bombay: 
18,IKK) people in one block and IT.fKK) 
had cnniinal records. "I’lie place was a 
zoo. ” 

So Bombay’s reputation as a criminal 
city appears to have spread far and wide! 

'file changing nature ol underwoHd 
activity has mirrored the changing pat- 
teni of Bomlxiy sotnety. In the old days, 
everybody wanted gold. 'I'odaN' eviTV- 
body wants land. Thus many of today’s 
criminals are in land-related rackets. 
Varadarajan would take over stretches 
of vacant land «and turn them into slums, 
collecting a regular ‘rent* from the slum- 
dwellers. Another peculiarly Bombay 
problem relates to tenancy laws. Under 
what must be Indians most ini^guitable 
Rent Act. flat owners wlio let their 
premises out to tenants are unable to 
gel them back or even to raise the rents 
to reflect the market value. Fnistrated 
bv the law, they turn to hoods. 'Foday, 
Bombay is full of enterprising thugs who 
will volunteer to get a flat vacated (using 
strongarm tactics) in return for a per¬ 
centage of its market value. 

Bombay is also a city that deals largely 
in cash, or in city parlance: number two 
money. Most real estate transactions 
have large black money components. 
1’he film industry runs on black money, 
Virtually all trade in the city has its 
wheels smoothened by black money. 
Add to this a flourishing parallel banking 
system of hundis and promissory notes 
that conducts its business entirely in 
black and you have some idea of how 
important black money is to Bombay. 

I'he problem with all black money 
transactions is that by definition they 
have to be conducted article of the 
purview of the law. Thus, a businessman 
carrying five lakhs to a meeting cannot 
complain to the police if he is waylaid and 
his briefcase snatched. 

All these people end up turning to the 
underworld. And so, a criminal will 
escort the businessman who is carrying 
cash and guarantee protection to the 
diamond merchant concerned about his 
gems. And a loan shark who has no hope 
of ever seeing his nvoney again will turn 
over his hund; (or promissory note) to a 
criminal for 50 per cent (or even 25 per 
cent) of its face-value and leave it to the 
hood to extort the money from the 
borrower. 

The underworld also gets involved in 
the seedier side of wtiat passes for 
legitimate business in Bombay. Over the 
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Design a modem emblem* 

Win Rs. 110,000* 

* The emblem should be a 

c omposite, balanced unit that will 
ernbexiy the modernity of Indian 
Railways (the existing emblem shows 
a steam locc'jmotivei 

* Jt should incorporate the words 
‘Indian Railways' in English & Hindi 

* It should be easily reproducible 
on any surface, * apable of reduction 
upto 1 sq cm 


Create a mascot. 

Win Rs. 15,000. 

* The mascot should be an appealing 
stylised human figure, or any creature, 
real or mythical (eg Asian Games' 
Appu) 

* It should portray the Indian Railways' 
spirit of service & dedication. 

* It should be adaptable fa use in 
tfie press, on posters, TV etc 


Write a slogan. Win Rs. 5,000. 

’ , The slogan should be in Hindi a 
English in not more than 7 words 
* It should highlight the important 
rple played by Indian Railways as the 
lifeline of the nation 

Please write legiblv or type out 
your entry 

You will be invited to New Delhi as 
a sucst of Indian Railways to receive 
the bash prize. The event will get 
wide coverage and you could be 
in the limelight. So what are you 
waiting for? 


Some amazing facts to inspire you: 

* 69,tXX^ fc'ute kms - Asia's largest and the world’s 
second Icugest railway system 

* n,0CX) trains run daily covering a distance that 
measures 35 circuits around the earth 

* n million passengers and 8 lakh tonnes of freight 
earned everyday 

* Lowest fares in the wald — ;n some cases. 4 paise 
per km 

* 1 7 million employees 

* New generation computers and sophisticated optical 
fibre communication systems under installation 

* Computerised passenger reservation already operating 
in Delhi area being extended to Bombay, Calcutta & 
Madras shortly 

* Modern base kitchens and hygienic casserole meals 
on maja trains Rail Vatn Niwas' at maja stations. 

Entries should be sent by 
ordinary post to: 

The Secretary, Railway Board, 

Rail Bhawan, New Delhl-110 001. 


Rulei 

* No entry fee Send in any number of entries 

* You may compete fa one, two or ail categories 

* Each entry should be pn full-scape paper size in 
separate category-marted envelopes. 

* Mention your nam^, address, age & occupation in 
BLOCK LETTERS. 

* All entries are non-returnable, 

* The decision of the judges will be final. The panel will 
include expert graphic designers, communicatas and 
prominent citizens. 

* We reserve the right to reject any entry in any category 
without assigning any reason 



INDIAN RAIDNAYS 

NATION ON THE MOVE 
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last decade, industrialists and husiim^ss^ 
men have devised a fool-proof money- 
making scheme that hinges on dock- 
theft. 'fhe iiukIus openmdi is as follows: 
the businessman places an order for an 
expensive piece of macliinerv that 
attracts a hii?h rate of duty. Naturally, he 
has the shipment insured aj'ainst loss or 
pilh'rage, When tlie machinery arrives in 
Bombay, it waits at the docks for 
customs fomialities to be completed. 
During this lime, the businessman lures 
a bunch of hoods to go and steal it. ()nce 
the machinery has been stnlen. it is 
delivered to the businessman who 
obtains it without the 100 per cent or 
200 per cent duty he would otherwise 
have to pay. Meanwhile, he receives 
compensation fc.r the thett. 

T he net result ol all this is that the 
underworld has merged with the 
‘overvvOlid’. In a situation whert* what 
passes toi legitimate biJsiiu‘Ss operates 
in a netherworld ol black money and 
evasion ol duties, tlie hoods tind that 
tht*y can come out of the back allevs 
and operate on the main roads. 

Naturally, tlie criminals are not con¬ 
tent with being used as mere hirelings 
by the businessmen. In recent years, 
they have taken the initiative them- 
selv(‘s. Kor instance, most flats are sold 
with a heftv chunk of the payment 
changing hands in cash. When criminal 
gangs find out about a sale, they go to 
the seller and demand a cut under threat 
of preventing a sale. Likewise oil trans¬ 
port operators who pilfer oil regularly 
have to share their loot with extortion¬ 
ists. Karth movers who take earth 
illegally fn/iii government land have to 
share their loot. Anylxidy running an 
illegal business—a social club operator, 
a matkii joint owner etc.-- have to pay 
protection to criminals. 

I'he underworld also spots opportuni¬ 
ties quickly. Its major racket in Bombay 
consists of cheating foreign tourists who 
engage taxis at Bombay aiiport. I he 
underworld now controls the airport taxi 
stand and demands a cut from the 
drivers. Olten the tourists (especially it 
they are ill) ask to see doctors. Cab- 
drivers take them to the clinics in return 
for a cut of the fee eventually paid to the 
doctor. Should a doctor refuse to pay the 
cab-driver, he will soon get visit Irom a 
muscleman who will threaten to inform 
the income-tax authorities of the volume 
of the doctor’s business with Arabs. 

T he underworld entered trade union¬ 
ism in the late 60 s when the Shiv 
Sena was used to break strikes. Since 
then, Bombay’s trade union scene has 
grown increasingly violent. It is now 
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Police consMtei get only Rf 800 
a monih end often Ive in ikimi 
with criminale as their neighlN^ 
Und earmarked for 
quarters is regulariy taken away 
and nsed to accommodate eflier 
goYomment officials 


David and Vljay Utakar; kitlara 



routine for employers to hire ^aondfis to 
intimidate even employees who have 
threatened to strike. 'lYade union them¬ 
selves ‘win over’ workers with loyalties 
to rival unions by hiring f^oond^is to beat 
them up. With the growth in trade union 
rivalry in the north Bombay industrial 
belt, the number of goiwias requned for 
such operations has also increased. Now 
even such established unions as INl't^C 
look to the Babu Kashims ol the world to 
penetrate the strongholds of the likes of 
Dalta Samant. 

n the aftermath of the 'rribhuvantias 
Bhimji ‘raid’, it was remarked on that 
the stafi at the local police station had no 
idea that a ‘raid’ was in progress within 
their jurisdiction, even though it went on 
for half an hour. Dunng his tenure in 
Bombay, Julio Ribeiro had tried to intn)- 
duce a system of beat patrolling by 
policemen. Had that been still function¬ 
ing, then it rs almost certain that thi* 
local police would have found out about 
the raid and pei haps checked on ‘Mohan 
Singh’s honafidcs. 

But as things stand today, the Bom¬ 
bay police force—still considered the 
country's best—is demoralised and dis¬ 
pirited. Some of its complaints are 
predictable. There is widespread re¬ 
sentment over the reservation policy 
that prom^rtes scheduled caste candi¬ 
dates out of turn. And IPS officers are 
upset about the new pay scales 
announced by the central government 
which leave them at least Rs 200 a 
month behind their compatriots in the 
IAS. 

There is also dissatisfaction over liv¬ 
ing conditions. Constables get only Rs 
600 a month and often live in slums with 
criminals as their neighbours. Land ear¬ 
marked (or police quarters is regularly 


taken away and used to accommodate 
other government officials. 

As it is, nobody in Bombav rt aliv 
sure who it; on wliu'h side of the law, 
anyway. This was demonstrated most 
clearly by the recent 'raid' on the famous 
jewellery firm of Tnhhuvandas Bhimji 
Xaven. .A man calling himself ‘Mohan 
Siiigh’ (der.pite a heavy South Indian 
accent) placed an adverlistmient in The 
Times of indiii asking for dynamic young 
graduates lo be tiained as CBI investiga¬ 
tors. ‘Mohan Singh* stayed at the 'laj 
Mahal Hotel and inteivievvi’d the candi¬ 
dates at a business seivico centre he 
hired at Nariman Point. The next day he 
look the successful candidates (ai what 
he told them was going to be a mock raid 
that would given them some practical 
experience. 

The 'raid' was on Tiibhuvandas Bhim- 
ji's showroom and the 25 aspiring CBI 
(officers were all given CBI identity cards 
all duly embos.sed with (iovernment of 
India seals, 'Die staff at th<‘ showroom 
used to living in the raid rni, though! 
nothing (»1 the raid and gave their full 
lo-operation to 'Mohan StnglV and his 
“officers.’* 'I'hey did not prott*st even 
wlien he ‘stnzed’ items of jevvelkTy 
wortli over Rs ,20 lakh and said that he 
was ‘confiscating’ them. 

Dniv later, when ‘Mohan .Singh’ dis¬ 
appeared, ahrrndnning his 2.5 C B1 aspir* 
ants, did anybody smell a rat. I'o date, 
not only has he not been tound and the 
jewelleiv tiot reirweied hut ihv Bombay 
police have not e\(*n estahlish(‘d his r(*al 
identity 

'J'here IS resentment within iht' police 
force about tlie role ol the courts. Police 
officers believe that tiu* iiidiciarv is too 
liberal in granting hail, and that cases go 
on for ever. Says one (lisgruntled offic¬ 
er: "Cases filLcl bv us in 1070 and 19H0 
are still to come up. Mt'anwhile, the 
c riminals are out on bail and not only do 
they carry on with ihvw cnmmal activi¬ 
ties but they also intimidate nur witnes¬ 
ses. Pinally, when the* ('as<*s do come 
up, the witnesses ate too ternfit^d to 
testify and the case collapses.” VVoise 
still, from thc' police point ol view is the 
ruling that sentences innsi run concur¬ 
rently. Savs th(‘ polu'e officer* “Suppos¬ 
ing a man is accused ol miirdcT. In the 
five years that it takc*s for the* case to he 
deTideci, he* will kill more people while 
out on l)ail, knowing that he can he 
punished only once. ” 

Meanwhile, as politics, trade* umon- 
ism, racketeering, extortion and rob 
hery all blur into one, the Bombav 
polit'eman finds that evem (iod himselt 
would liave a tougli time restoring order 
lo the city.W 

Vir Sanghvi with Olga Tellis/0amtoay 
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The 

Fairfax 

RIDDIE 

Will the judicial probe 
ordered by Rajiv Gandhi 
set the controversy at rest? 


T he Prime Minister has, at 
last, broken his silence on 
the Fairfax affair—and 
cauf^hl everyone by surprise. 
But has liis announcement of 
a judicial probe into this murky affair set 
the raKinjt controversy at rest? It cer¬ 
tainly forestalls further discussions in 
Parliament, but it also raises a host of 
other questions. 

'I'he scope of the probe panel's work 
was not set out in the Prime Minister’s 
announcement on 3 April. It remains to 
l)e seen whether the sittings of the 
enquiry commission will be held in the 
open or in-camerit, Again, if the inves¬ 
tigation IS conducted under the Commis¬ 
sions of Fnquiry Act, the question that 
then arises is whether the government 
will take advantage of the amendment in 
the Act made last year to keep the 
report away from scrutiny bv Parlia 
rnent. I'he Hiakkar Commission re¬ 
port’s fate could well be repeatt'd in the 
Fairfax ca^se. I'o that extent, the Prime 
Minister's announcement on 3 April has 
'‘set at rest’’ the controversy. However, 
that is in the future. But already some 
very sencms issues have been thrown up 
that cannot be weighed only in terms of 
debating advantages on the flcxir of 
Parjiament or in terms of inter-party and 
intra-party rivalnes. 

; To begin with, the government’s cal¬ 
lousness was exposed by the way in 
whic^h the debate on 31 March was 
handled. It is well known that the Prime 
Minii^er stayed away from the Lok 
Sabha. though one would have expected 
him to be present, more so because he 
is the finance minister as well. His 
announcement could have come on 31 
March, thereby saving the government 
a lot of embarrassment. 

The fact that the debate Was sche- 
Wuled for 2 pm on 31 March was known 


PM Rajiv Gandhi 

on 29 March (Sunday afternoon) itself, 
when the ensuing week’s business pap¬ 
ers were circulated among MPs. The 
ruling party’s leadership began its prepa¬ 
ration for the debate only in the foremion 
ot 31 March. A meeting was held at the 
PM’s house around 9.30 am and the 
strategy was chalked out. 'I'he names of 
the hapless party MPs who were to be 
entrusted with the official gunpowder 
wt*re finalised and they were invited— 
rather summoned—for lunch at the par¬ 
liamentary affairs minister’s room at 1 
pm. 'fhe invitees to H. K.L, Bhagat’s 
roiim that afternoon were iJinesh Singh, 
Bhagwad Jha Astad, Naniin Chand Para- 
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sher, Baliram Bhagat and P. Rangarajan 
Kumaramangalam. Besides the host, 
cabinet ministers Buta Singh and P. Shiv 
Shanker were also present, 'fhe minis¬ 
ter of state for parliamentary affairs, 
Sheila Dixit, and Brahm Dutt, the minis¬ 
ter of state for petroleum who holds 
additional charge of minister of slate in 
the finance ministry, were the other 
invitees to the closed-door luncheon 
organised at short notice. No one too|c 
the invitations lightly. Dinesh Singh had 
planned to have lunch at the India 
Intemationai Centre in Lodi Estate,^ 
where he was attending a seminar in the 
forenoon, but he promptly cancelled that 
engagement. 

The briefing session began with hard¬ 
ly an hour to go for the debate. Corri- 
merce minister Shiv Shanker did the 
honours. He told the party MPs that one 
point had to be emphasised: that there 
was no link between the Fairfax affair 
and the shifting of .V.P. Singh front 
finance t() defence. He also insisted that 
while the decision to deal with Fairfax 
was taken by V.P. Singh without the 
knowledge of his cabinet colleagues, it 
was imperative that Singh be defended 
by the party MPs. (This, incidentally, ia 
a brief which Dinesh and Ifatnjsara- 
jan Kurttataittangalarrj violated while * 
speaking in the House, ) v . v 

' , . 
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T he controversy over the actions 
and assets of Amitabh Bachchan. 
MP, superstar and close friend of the 
Prime Minister, finally surfaced in 
the Lok Sabha on 31 March, Madhu 
Uandavatet the veteran Janata MF, 
quoted from Sijnday {29 March—4 
April) and demanded an explanation 
from Bachchan. 

ITie Sunday article quoted en¬ 
forcement directorate sources as 
saying that they had in their posses¬ 
sion a letter signed by Mithun Chak- 
raborty, the actor, stating that all his 
expenses during a 1985 performance 
in New York had been met by 
Bachchan. If Chakraborty had in fact 
said this and the claim could be 
substantiated, then Bachchan was in 
the awkward position of having to 
explain where he got the money 
from. 

Responding to Dandavate's 
charge, Bachchan thundered: “1 
want to say, I want to go on record 
that the report is totally wrong,” and 
went on to condemn those who made 
wild allegations against him and his 
brother. 

For Congress(I) members, Bach- 
chan’s denial was the highspot of the 
day. I'hey cheered him and a loud 
thumping of desks greeted his state¬ 
ment. Later, home minister Buta 
Singh said that if Dandavate has any 
moral sense or political dignity, he 
should apologise to the House for the 
allegations. 

Nevertheless, some questions re* 
mained unanswered. Had Mithun 
Chakraborty written such a letter? 




Amitabh 

DEFENDS HIMSELF 

Why were such allegations being 
made against Bachchan with such 
startling regularity? 

BaclK'han offered some answers 
to SiiNi>A\. About the Mithun Chak- 
raborty allegation, he had a simple 
enough reply: Chakraborty had prob¬ 
ably told the directorate that Bach- 
chan knew the names of the organis¬ 
ers of the perfonuance, not that he 
had paid the expenses himself. In 
fact, he said, “the organisers of the 
tour paid all our expenses ', adding, 
“I have just spoken to Mithun Chak¬ 
raborty on the phone and he has said 
that he’ll be more than willing to deny 
that he has said any such thing.” 

As for the fact that he seemed to 
be at the centre oi virtually every 
rumour emanating from the capital 
these days, he had a brief explana¬ 
tion; “It’s obviously being carefully 
orchestrated.” He would not howev¬ 
er speculate on who was doing the 
orchestrating. 

Nevertheless he did set the re¬ 
cord straight on one point on which 
he has not so far commented: his 
links with Bombay textile tycoon 
Dhirubhai Ambani. Bachchan’s re¬ 
sponse is that there are no links. 
“I've never met the man in my life. 
I’ve met his son once or twice on 
social occasions and once when I 
went to collect money for tlie tJujarat 



"I have never met Dhinibhai 
Ambani in my life. I have met 
Ms son once or twice on social 
occasions ...People now claim 
that I took Dhirubhai Ambani 
to meet the Prime 
Minister...,” said Amitabh 
Bachchan 


drought relief fund* Reliance spon¬ 
sored the show, which I did fur the 
fund. People now claim that i look 
Uhirubhai Ambani to meet the Ihime 
Minister. Surtdy. in that case, there 
must be some record ol mine and 
Dhirubhai's having been in the Ihtme 
Minister’s house f»r office, or where¬ 
ver, at the same time. And these 
retxnds can be checked.” 

It IS not clear how far HachchaiVs 
denials will succeed in ending the 
controversy. New I<Mks and revela 
tions appear every ckiv and the 
Opposition, having lasted blood 
once, IS unlikely to stop now, 

A Speciat CornMif>oftd«nt / Bomimy 
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Ramnath Goanka 

B nihiii Dutt ^'Avv the MPs some 
lu^hly conhcientuil inforinntion 
whit li wns lor their ears only and not to 
he luoted in the debate. On f> Kebruary, 
19H7, said Urahm Dutt, the then direc¬ 
tor of enloneinent (FKKA violations), 
lUuiH' Lai. addressed a note to the 
setTetaty (revenue) in the finance minis¬ 
try, Vint)d Lande, whicli stated: “As 
directed 1 liave en^^a^^ed Fairfax.” 'I’he 
nolt' stated that the remuneration to 
Fairlax would depend on the information 
and documt'ntation supplied by the firm. 
Drahm Dutt pointed out that when this 
note was hrou)»ht to hts notice, he felt 
suspicious. He asked Vinod Fande to 
explain to him who had en^afted Fairlax 
and the reasons lor engaKini^ the firm as 
well as the arian^ement ftir fiindirii^ the 
project. Hrahm Dutt also staled that he 
had directed. (»ii the file, that the details 
be nuide available t(j him by 9 Man h. 

VVhilt‘ waiting' for the intormation. 
Dull IS said to hav<‘ recalled the file. He 
was intornied (hat the file had been 
called tor by \ . F. Sin^h, the defence 
minister. When asked \\li\ a finaiu'e 
ministry (department of reyenue) file 
should be sent to the detence minister, 
the officials, who rire \eiy close perso¬ 
nally to V.F. Sinjih. explained that as die 
matters related to decisions taken dur 
inj? his tenure as finaiii e ministt‘r, they 
felt he was justifitHl in callinK for the file. 
('I'his incident highlijzhts the personal¬ 
ised functioning' of the V.F. Sin^'h set¬ 
up, Hhure I,al and Vinod Fande. both 
members of the Indian Administrative 
Service, aptiarently K^tve hijs'her priority 
to their loyalty to titeir former boss.) 
Dutt told the select ^jroup at H.K.L. 
Bharat’s luncheon on 31 March that he 
had approached V.!\ Sin^h about the 
He Kot the file back and during the 
se of discussion, V.i*. Sinj^li told 




1 Dutt that "broacllv this iiatl m\ approv- 
I al”, Hiahni Dutt and SliiV Sh.inker 
pleaded with the MFs not to disclose 
this to th(‘ Lok Sahh.i. 

The meeting lasted till L.'^O pm,wht*n 
Hhajs'wad Jha A/ad jjrotcsted at the 
short-notice hnefinj.; and walki'd out 
sayinjj that it was not possible tor him to 
speak alter such last-minute briefing'. 
Azad IS said to have been (^xlremelv 
annoyed and the jiarly managers decided 
that discretion was the hetlei part of 
valour and did not j'o alter him. Dinesh 
Sin^h, Kumaramanj'alain, N.C. Fara- 
shei and Baliram Bharat acted on the 
brief 

A question that is thrown up hv this 
incident is: weie Bhure Lai and Fande 
trying to put a po.sl-dated sanction on 
Fairfax into the files after V.F. Singhs 
departure from the ministry." TIyM 
Hhure Lai had been in touch with Fairlax 
for quite some time is an estafdished fact 
now. By waiting his note on b Fehruarx', 
almost a fortnight after V.F. Singh was 
shitted to detence. was Hhrue Lai trving 
to cover his tracks." Also, was the 
decision to transfer him Irom tht‘ en¬ 
forcement directorate and to delink the 
directorate fnan Vinod Fande’s overall 
charge guided by the discoveries made 
by Hrahm Dutt around 9 Maich? And 


FmaNy, if thesMemeiikniadtlw 
Henhmmareiiiiniiidyaiiaiys^^ 
it wouU be sewi ttiat he itwit to 
emberrmtheGovefiimentot 
India, wMcb heciaiiiieniikeleRt 


why was the government keen t<i defend 
V.F. Singh—a brief w^liich Dinesh Singh 
and others violated. 

B hure Lai and Vinod Fande had 
apparently been running a state 
within a state. Many of tlieir actions, 
which may have emanated from an 
honest desire to bring to hook economic 
offenders, could well belong to chapters 
from Ian Fleming's James Bond thrillers. 
How'ever, such James Bond-like actions 
are inimical to governmental functioning 
in a parliamentary democracy. A nexus 
betw'een press baron Ramnath (ioenka's 
crusade against the Ambanis ol the 
Reliance group and the actions ol Bhure 
Lai and Vinod Fande seems to be 
emerging from the revelatums available 
so far. Niisli Wadia, the business rival of 
the Amhanis. who feels hurt by many 
Ambani sponsored actions of the past, 
too, seems to belong somewhere in tins 
nexus. S. (iurumiirthy, the author of the 
Indmn Hxpicss’:> .-eritfs ol artu les on 
Reliance Industries, is pari of this 
alliance. 

And F.iirlax could have been em¬ 
ployed by this nexus. The fact that 
Wadia had booked the hotel room tor 
“Dr fiarns" (assumed name of Michael 
Hershman, chairman of Iviirfax) last 
year establishes a link betw^eu'n Wadia 
and Fairfax. 'I'hough mere booking of a 
hotel room does not imply financial 
interaction, it certainly points to proxim¬ 
ity in terms of human relationships. 'I'he 
fact that Hershman became “Harris” 
while travelling to India proves that he 
came to this country on an assumed 
name and a forged passport. An ordinary 
citizen cannot acquire a forged passport, 
'file cr edentials of Hershman, therefore, 
become suspicious. Bhure Lai, as en¬ 
forcement director, met "Di Hams”. 
So, one has to believe that while acting 
in the national interest, Bhure Lai 
thought It fit to meet a person in New 
Delhi who had entered the country on a 
forged passixirt—thereby becoming a 
party io duping the government. 

Bhure Lai’s trip to the USA in the last 
week of December 1986, also raises 
some questions. Most offices are closed 
during the December vacations. It is 
intriguing that Bhure Lai should conduct 
a probe at such a lime. 

Finally, il the statements made by 
Hershman are minutely analysed, il 
would be seen that he is out to embar¬ 
rass the (government of India, which he 
claims is his client. Is Hershman serving 
the interests of his real client, who has 
made the payments so far. while embar¬ 
rassing the Indian government? Hopeful- i 
ly these questions will be answered I 
before the enquiry panel. E 
Shubhabrata Bhatlaoharya/0^ 



'VPfell delKer. Wherever on earth. jSVfMMrlhe ^lidwide couriers. 
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metal cutting solution: 
it walks onto the shop floor by itself. 
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‘What makes him my choice 
is his choice... Diplomat ” 
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CHEQUES 

Indian traders involved in 
international fraud 


T he I’linu' IS worse than niur- 
der. His vietinis arc the poor 
and the liomeless, abandoned 
habu's and helpless a^ed. 
honically, his residence is on 
Sin’s Avenue in Singapore. Kew could 
imagine that he has, for years, been 
stealing thousands of dollars in donations 
mailed to Noht'l Peace Prize winner 
Mother reii‘S,i. until an American dfjnor 
nHjuested acknowled^^ement <^t a cheque 
sent by him. Motiun IVresa, who runs a 
striii)^ of charity homes tor the dvin^ and 
the destitutes in Calcutta, t'ould nut 
trace the donation and called in the 
police. 

For the Calcutta Police it was a 
challen^iUK assignment. Preliminary in-* 
vesti^ations by detective inspector i\K. 
Lahiri, head ot the anti-lraud squad of 
Calcutta Police, confirmed that several 
cheques drawn in favour of Mother 
I'eresa had been encashed and the 
money deposited in the acc(junt of a 
business firm, Amniar Brothers, in Sing¬ 
apore. All the cheques and a number of 
bank drafts bore Motlier Teresa’s si^na- 
ture, obviously forj^cd, endorsint^ them 
to the Singapore firm. 

'Phe Calcutta detective got their first 
break in May 19Wi—almost three years 
after Mother 'feresa had first com¬ 
plained—when tHey nabbed Kanjit 
Banerjee, a passenger bound for Hong 
Kong, at Calcutta Airport and found 
some cheques addressed to Mother 
Teresa in his possession. Banerjee, who 
has a small transport business in the city 
and regularly shuttled between Calcutta 
and Hong Kong, spilled the beans. He 
yas however, not the big fish that the 
were looking for: he was merely a 
courier.. His job was to collect the 
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Angel of mercy: Mother Teresa with a destitute 


cheques troin the head sorter at Calc utta 
airport wht*re toreimn mail is sorted and 
carry thcMn to his t^niplovcM' abroad for a 
fee. 

Alter keeping a close watch on the 
sorter"^ at the airjjort lor several days, 
the police finally arrested the head 
sorter, Kuan t hakrabartv. wlio had 
been handling most ot Mother Teresa’s 
foreign mail. His airc^st led to the 
nabbin^^ ot anothcT Calcutta trader, iJilip 
Basu. TIu* ])ieces ot the |i^j[saw puzzle 
hec^an to fall into place. Chakiabarty 
uschI to pass stolen cheiiues to the 
traders tor a cut oiu‘ to two per emit of 
the tace value ol the* cheques 'The 
traders, in turn, sent them to Dhaka and 
on to SiiiKapore or lloni^ Koinj through 
exmners in case they were not carryi^>^ 
the cheques thenisc'lves. 

1'tie kinj^iJin is a prospe-rous Sin>;apore 
businessman ot Indian orij*in, lb year- 
old Moharnnu-d Vunus, who deals in 
electronic consumei poods and whose 
firm. Arnmai Hi others, is k^ated at 
Colombo C'oiii t in Sinpapoiv’s comniei- 
cial distnet. Yunus onpiiiallv hails from 
Kanpur but he ernipraled to Dhaka in 
195H and later to Singapore in 1980 
Father ot a son and two daughters, hci 
lives in a spacious penthouse apartment 
taking up two floors in a multistoned 
housing complex 

T 'ravelling to Singapore in mid- 
January this year, Gautam Cliakra- 
barty, a senior officer ol Calcutta lYiIice, 
and detective inspector Lahiri. with the 
help Of the Singapore Police, raided and 
searched the office and the residence of 
Yunus. Later, the jjolice also interro¬ 
gated him. Draw'ing on the information 
thus obtained, the police set up a watch 
at Singapore airport to trap the couriers 
bringing the cheques from Dhaka, 
Their patience was rewarded on 3 
February when two couriers-Ikram-uT 


Haque and Ahmed Jamil—walked into 
the trap. Haque and Jamil, partners in a 
Dhaka trading firm, Apollo Trading Cen¬ 
tre, were frequent visitors to Singapore 
and had business dealings with Yunus. 
When the police ariested them, they 
found some of the stolen cheques in 
their possession. Both Haque and Jamil 
have been prosecuted in Singapore for 
possession of stolen property. 

The Calcutta Police have already 
traced cheques and drafts worth over 
$150,000 which have been illegally 
transferred to the account ot the Singa¬ 
pore fiiTn in the Singapore branch of a 
Bangladt^shi bank: Habib Bank. But the 
chief of the detective department of 
Calcutta Police, H.A. Swafi, says, “It is 
just the tip of the iceberg." No one is 
willing to hazard a guess on how big the 
iceberg is. Says inspector Lahiri, “How 
can we.-* It is possible that we have been 
able to catch only a couple of many such 
gangs and, even then, we cannot claim 
we have got to the bottom of the 
matter." 

Indeed, a similar racket also appears 
to be thriving in Hong Kong. Calcutta 
detectives who went to Hong Kong for 



"Itisaterribie ttring. Many 
of the donors are smaH children 
who save money and send tiiem to 
food hungry ch9dren” 



investigations have been able to identify 
the key persons: a husband and wife 
team of Sindhi traders of Indian origin 
who own a saree shop in the Ambassa¬ 
dor Hotel arcade in Kowloon. But their 
efforts to nail them down failed because 
the banks in Hong Kong are very 
secretix e about the accounts they ser¬ 
vice. 

Mother 1 eresa is understandably up¬ 
set. “It is a terrible thing," she says. A 
spokesperson of the Missionaries of 
Charity run by her said that the Mother 
had been praying to God asking forgive¬ 
ness for those who have been robbing 
the poorest of the poor. 'I'he Mother 
believes that they will repent for their 
act and return the m<jnev to whom it 
belonged The spokesperson also 
quotes the Mother as saying: “Many of 
the donors are small children who save 
money and send them to feed hungry 
children.’ Mother "Teresa, however, has 
no idea of precisely how much money 
her organisation ha:' been deprived of, 
nor has she got back any of the stolen 
money. 

'The police believe that niost of it has 
been irretrievably lost and has, in all 
likelihood, either been spent or stashed 
away in places where* no police or court 
can reach. Open cheques and bank 
drafts which are n<jnnally sent as dona¬ 
tions have made the job of the swindlers 
rather easy. Had the cheques been 
crossed and marked ‘account payee’, the’ 
swindle would not have been possible. 
"Theofetically. an endorsement by the 
person to whose name the cheque has 
been drawn is enough to ensure the 
transfer of money to the person or the 
fimi in whose favour the endorsement 
has been made. But Mother Teresa and 
her chanty homes are so well known all 
over the wuild that the Singapore bank 
ought to have been suspicious when the 
Mother’s cheques were being regularly 
endorsed to be deposited in an account 
held by an electronics goods dealer. 
Without the bank’s connivance the 
stolen cheques could not possibly have 
been encashed. 

'The Indian government is examining 
the possibility of seeking the extradition 
of both the Singapore and the Hong 
Kong-based traders so that they can be 
prosecuted in India. Meanwhile, the 
government has appointed two special 
officers, one each in the country's two 
m^or mail transit point?—Bombay and 
Delhi—to oversee the sorting of Mother 
Teresa’s incoming mail and reach them 
to her by special couriers, bj^ssmg,the 
Calcutta Airport. Since the introduction 
of the system, there has not been shy 
coniplaint of Mother Teresa’s mail being 
tampered with.B 
Tooshar Pandlt/CMciffte 
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HARYANA 
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HE NEXT BATTLE 

A divided Opposition tries to close ranks 


I n a state when* loyalties are virtual' 
ly and sold in puhlu' auctions 

lor ks 10-If) lakhs each, ficMnocratic 
exercises like elections seem nothini^ 
more than a joke, liut the iju ture niiRht 
be different this May. when Haryana 
^oes to the polls to elect 00 meinlx^rs to 
the Legislative Assembly. Said pres¬ 
ident of the Lok l)al(B), H.N. Balu4runa. 
“Politics in ilaryana is out of the ^tavita- 
tional pull that makes it apolitual. Now 
you have politics of commitment, of 
direction." 

On the face ot it, the electoral battle 
will be trnin^ular. with Devi Lai, Bansi 
Lai and Ajit Sin^h in the rate. But both 
the Lok Dal and the Conj^re'ssd) camps 
are divided. Only, 
the nft in the Lok | 

Dal is out in the J 
open—bi)th Aiit "I 
Sin^h and Devi Lai ^ 
have been hurling 
accusations aj^ainsl 
each other at public 
meetin^is —while 
the dissension in 
the Conjuress(D 
camp is a quiet 
affair, with Kao 
Birendra Sin^jh 
trying to consoli¬ 
date his position. 

The thre a mam 
contestants have 
been holding meet¬ 
ings. But the ques¬ 
tion is: will Devi 
Lai be able to con¬ 
vert a mass 

m o v e m e n t — 
under the banner f)f 
gharsh Samiti (HSS)—which he led, 
along with the BJB. in protest against 
the Punjab accord into an electoral 
victory? 

Devi Lai rose to fame in Haryana over 
the Iasi two years, especially after the 
signing of the Punjab accord. Under the 
guidance of Chaudhary Chaian Singh, he 
led the WSS successfully, and alter the 
Chaudhary fell ill. Devi Lai has been in 
the forefront of the movement. But his 
main drawback is the way he deals with 
people. Said a Lok Dal leader: “'Lhe 
trouble will start when it comes to ticket 
distribution. Devi Lai is paranoid about 
candidates winning and de.sertmg hitn. 
So he will jidve tickets only to those l?e 


has lull iaitli in Choosing the right 
candiclatcN will he (ougli. In tht^ Lok I>al 
ilsell. ihen^ are .'iO-40 aspirants toi each 
ol the stall'’’. Pd .Assenihly 

Striking i lectoral allianees with other 
parties will not he an easv task toi tiu 
la)k Dal eitlu'r. “We have left it lo l)e\i 
Lai If) come to an electoral agreement 
with anvbodv he likes,” said H.N. lialni 
guna. Aheadv. the BJP is getting suspi¬ 
cious al)f)ut whether the Lok Dal will 
give it a fair share ol seats. ’I'he Janata 
Party has also been thieatening to put 
up rival candidates in several constituen¬ 
cies in an attempt to force Devi Lai if) 
come to an t^lectoral adjustment with 
them. Whether Devi Lai will he alile to 


accommodatt' them remains to be seen. 
But multi-t'oniered contests wall certain¬ 
ly wreck the chances of the Lok Dal. 

Relations with other Opposition par¬ 
ties apart, there is trouble enough within 
the Lok Dal itself, 'i'he party is in a state 
of flux. “I don't go on counting the fallen 
leave.s of a tree,” said I IN. Bahugiina, 
when asked to comment on the nft with 
Cbaran Singh’s son, Ajil Singh. But the 
fact remains that in large parts of 
Harvana. the U)k Dal’s supporters are 
still the Chaudbary’s well-wishers who 
have always voted for a name aiwi a face. 
And if it was Chaudhary Cliaran Singh in 
the past, it could lx* Bhai Ajit Singh now. 
Said the Chaudhary’s son: ‘In four or 
five district^—particularly Sbnepat, 


kohtak and jind the people vote in my 
tathei's name. Devi Jjil is still not known 
theie. It only m the last one-and-a halt 
wars that people have got to kn<iw 
about l)evi Lai. 'Lhat is wJiy he (Devi 
Lai) won’t give fickt'ts to any of the 
silling MLAs tioiv these areas, like 
Chanclrawati. who aie all my father .s 
people. TIuy are still k)va! to him.” 
riu ri’ aie nine sitting MLAs ol the Lok 
Dal fioin the aiea wTo might not get 
tKket^ this .u'at <ind for whfirn Ajit Singh 
\v\> taken up the ciulgels 

.'\)it Singji luis been holding meetings, 
telling people th.it D<wi La) has mis- 
uiideistood him as a part> wrefkf'r, and 
that he tias been misled by others. Devi 
l,al on ihf' othc'i hand is hus\ lighting Ajit 
Singh, instead f)l coni enlraling on places 
wliere Baiisi Lai is wt)rking. Said a party 
wf)rktM, “But no C ofigressnian has any 
•lase in thi' stale e\n'pt ILinsi Lai. If the 
Lok Dal is divided, it will oiilv m<‘<in a 
kei'iifU' c(aitesi Ik^twecm tin* Congress(l) 
.iiid llu' Lok Dal. It won t be a w'alkovtrr 
for anytjne.” 

M e a inv h i I e, 
Hahuguna look 
» time off frf)in his' 
busy schedule in 
Haryana to visit the 
CIM(M) office in 
New Delhi the day 
after the election 
results wvrv de¬ 
clared in West 
Bengal and Kerala, 
Bahuguna also held 
a c 1 o s e d • d 0 o r 
meeting with 
scveial CPKM) 
politburo members 
on the possibilities 
f)f torging an 
Dpposition unity. 
I'he re.sounding 
victories of the 
coniniunists in the 
states will induce 
luwv lik‘ intf) Indian democracy l)v 
providing an oppfiilunitv to the l.ett and 
(ieinof ratu' parties to present an alterna¬ 
tive to the Congi<*ss(I)'s pf)ltcies, said a 
CIM(M) spokesman in Delhi. But liar- 
kishen Sitigh Surjeet, a CPKM) Polit¬ 
buro membei, ruled out llie possibility 
of a genet al Oppfisition unity: “The 
issues beiore tht' country aii* the strug¬ 
gle toi peact', the loreign policy, the 
arming f)f Pakistan and eflorts bv divi- 
sivf‘ elements to destabilise the country, 
Sfime ol the ()ppf>siti<)n parties are blind 
b) the situation in the coutUrV and 
theretorf‘ there is m) fiuestifin of Opposi¬ 
tion uni tv.” 

Nirmal Mitraz/V^iv Mhi 



Devi Lai (left) and Banel Lai: battlelines drawn 

the Haryana San- 
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TRADl UNIONS 

BATTLING FOR AN EMPIRE 

Ijihour leadvrs Ill’ll to wear Laiit Maken's mantle 


T lir piusidumship ol tilt* Dflhi unit ol 
ilu- N.iti(>n:il lOnlfduifilion ol C t-n* 
li.il (io\uiiinu'nt MinploVfos. ht^adod l)v 
kaimaiaian Kinnaramaiik^alain. Ml\ is 
pioMDi^ to In* tliu a|)|)lt‘ ol disuoid 
liulwutM) linn and ?A y(*ar-old Aj.iy 
MaUi n. lU’phrw <»l thu latu Laiit Makrn 
and i^iMiuial sci ndaiv ol thi* Dolhi Ma/- 
dooi Lon^iH'ss. Tho lionu ol conluiilion 
Is ihu vast ijadt* union uinpiK* which 
Laiit Makun had built While lollowtTs ol 
/\iav lia\u (haijcn'd KuinaiMnianjyalain 
aiul Ilu* National C'onleck*ralion with 
■‘exploitin,i*” Lain Maken’s nunnoiN' 
thronidi pit lilies ol tht' slain leader in 
Iheir posters, etc , the lattei retort that 
Aiav IS ,a man in a luirrv aiul cannot 
assniiir leadtnship of tlu* fedeiation’s 


Ajay MaKan on hunger strike in Delhi 

helhi unit without havin^^ "pioved hini- 
sell”. 

Wlkni L,ilit Miiktm was assassinated 
on ni Julv. HkS5, he left behind stane 4M 
unions of central K<>''t‘rnn)ent eni|)lovees 
including the All-India L and Adminis¬ 
trative Staff Assoeiatioii, All-India I* and 
T Civil Winn Iblioii, National Cnion of 
Kailwas Mail Service and Motor Mail 
Seiwice Linplove,es, etc. wdiich wiw'e 
alfiliated to the National Contederalion 
besides the iHdhi Mazdiwir Congress 
with some 21 unions under its purview. 
It was iell that the iiUt'rest of the 
National Kcderation would be lx*sl taken 
lare ot l)v a member of f-^arliamtMit. The 
names ol Anand Sharma and J, 1\ 


A^marwal (tin* ML Irom Chandni Chowk. 
I)elhi) were proposed but Kumaraman- 
j'alam tound inaxinuim tav our because oi 
his expiTience in the trade union held as 
a labour le.tder in the south besides the 
lamilv name. I'he Delhi Ma/door Con 
,eress was put in i'hari»e ot (). L Makeii 
anil subsecjuentlv passed onto A]a\. 

'I'1h‘ relations between the Makeii 
tamily and Kumarainanttalani at that tune 
were most cordial, and the latter was 
nominated alon^» with Oscar l•'e^nandes 
to oversee the |)residi‘ntial elei tions of 
the Didhi Universitv Studi nts Union 
elections which Ajay lontesied and 
eventiiallv won. lUit lelations betwei’ii 
the tw'o started deteriorating when a 
faction wfthin the Delhi Ma/dooi Con 
^ri*ss started savirtKMliat KunuiraniaiiKa- 
lam was cashinj^ in on the ‘Maken’ 
connection and that ri^htfiillv it was Ajav 
who should t.ike control ol the unions 
which were once led bv his uncle. 

The D'rC Ma;?door Congress, of 
w’hich Ajay was the president, in particu¬ 
lar went on a slaii^in^ match with the 
Delhi unit of the National Confedeiation 
and the acrimonious exchanj^es between 
the tw'o jirew' so bitter that tiu' pro|)osal 
to have Ajav as president ol the Delhi 
state unit of the Nation.il l•VdcTatlon met 
W'lth stiff resistance from the fedc'ralion 
workcM's. 

rile leadership battle raj^ed even 
within the Delhi Ma/^door Conj^ress. 
Chattar Sin,cdi, its general secretary w'ho 
was a close aide ol Laiit Maken, broke 
away from Ajay to form a splinter 
The ej»o tussles took ridiculous propor¬ 
tions and the Delhi unit of the National 
ITderation stopped |)nntinj.» pidures of 
Laiit Maken in their rally posters though 
the sloji»an “Shaheed Laiit Maken nmni 
nilw" found place. KumaramaiiKalain 
himself feels that the pres.ent situation is 
a hiKhIv embarrassing? one. “1 think Ajay 
has j^reat potential. He wants to come 
into the trade union movement in the 
national sphere. I su^)?ested to him that 
he become vice-president ot the Delhi 
Klectric Supply Undertakin#? Union. 
Uapaji (O.J*. Maken) is the president and 
if Ajay was around when the ^ruciiil 
waj?e ne>?otialions W’ere Koinj? on wdtb 
the management, it would have definite¬ 
ly helped him. Hut his advisers have 
been poisoning his ears and lellinj? him 
he is l>einj? exploited. I have asked him 
several times to attend National Confed¬ 
eration rallies. Hut lie never comes.*' 
Pstratakkha Chatteriaa / New Oelhi 
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PULI IK S 

OLD TIES 

BJl^ leader Vajpayee eomes 
closer to RSS chief Deoras 

I t has taken almost a decade for the 
w'heel to turn full circle: Hharaliya 
Janata Party (HJI^) leader Atal iiehaii 
Vajpayee visited the kSS headejuarters 
III Na^'piir to'.vardi' the end of January. 
Kver since the Kmerj?enc\ w^as lifted, 
and the Janata Parly came into exist¬ 
ence, Vajpayee had been straining? to 
project a liberal imaj^e of himself, and in 
the process, had stopped visiting the 
KSS headquarters dunnj? his visits to 
Nagpur. The hiatus between Vajpayee 
and the KSS leadership had reached 
such an extent that the KSS supremo 
Balasaheb Deoras had even remarked 
that Indira Gandhi was a better Hindu 
than Vajpayee. 

'Loday both Deoras and Vajpayee are 
keen to bury the past. Not only did 
Vajpayee visit the KSS headquarters as 
a "disciplined swayammewak'', he also 
shared the same platform with Deoras in 
the evening at the centenary celebra¬ 
tions of the local New Kngiish High 
School. The manner in which the two 
admired eacli other, had to be seen to be 
believed. It was the concluding function 
of the centenary celebration, which, 
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MIZORA M 

SURVIVAL GAME 

CM Lithienga engineers minority MLA's defeetion 



coincidenttilly, was inaii^^urated by 
Prune Minister Rajiv (iandhi last year. “I 
have come here to concludt' somethiuj^ 
wliicli was started by Rajiv (iandhi/' 
Vajpayee remarked. Later, Vajpayee 
shared a platform with Sudarshan, the 
Akhil Bharatiya Houddhik of RSS, at 
Sivap f^irk in liombav 

d’lie change of htart was obviously 
under-played hv the RSS-controlled 
media and the ti>»ht lipped RSS func- 
tionaries dismissed the meetings as 
“nothing unusuar’. “Atalji is an old 
swavnmsewak, and there is nothing 
surprising about his visits to the 
krirvalHvn (the RSS headquarters)/'RSS 
leaders said. But there is little doubt that 
the reunion marks a drastic change in 
Hindu politics. 

Hut Vajpayee’s visit to the RSS head¬ 
quarters and his special meeting with 
Deoras are a clear indication that the 
BJP leader has accepted that his experi¬ 
ments with “liberalisation” have failed. It 
also implies that the BJP will once again 
become the political arm of the RSS and 
the deep organisational links between 
the two organisations are likely to be 
revived once again as in the Jana Sangh 
days. At that lime, prominent leaders of 
the Jana Sangh used to attend meetings 
of the policy-making body of the RSS, 
but this was discontinued after the party 
merged in the Janata, 

AiiN Nagpur 


I n a political climate where the legisla¬ 
tors are as fickle-minded as the 
electorate, survival depends largely mi 
the ability to cash in on dissent brewing 
in the riyal lamp. Thus, when fVoples 
Conference k'gislator H. Rainmawii res¬ 
igned (rom the party on 10 March, chief 
minister Laldenga was quick to 
accommodate him in his lli-member 
cabinet. ('I'lie anti detection law' is yet to 
come in force in Mizoram.) Political 
pundits have described Rammawn’s de¬ 
tection as a major victorv for the MNP. 
especially since the rebel MLA repie- 
sents south Mizoram's Sangau consti 
tuenev in minontv inhabited Chhimtuipui 
district where the MNF w'as virtually 
wiped out in the Assembly polls. 


Laldenga has himself to blame for the 
humiliation the MNF suffered in the 
minority strongholds in the state. Iwen 
while negotiating with the Centre on the 
peace accord, the MNF" supremo had 
called for the dissolution of the auton¬ 
omous district councils in the minority- 
dominated areas. It is little wonder that 
the Chakmas, Pawis and the Lakhers 
voted ei) masse against the MNF. 'Lhe 
Congress(l), which lost to the MNF in 
most parts of the state, won as many as 
four seats out of the five ip the region. 

Ever since then, Laldenga has been 
trying to get a toehold in the Chhimtuipui 
district, a minority pocket. And in order 
to woo MLAs from the Opposition, the 
chief minister had dropped hints that 
anyone defecting to the MNF from the 
region would be made a minister. Lal¬ 
denga had his eyes on Rammawii in 
particular since the latter has never lost 
an election since 1979. 

Rammawii’s defection followed a 
meeting of the Sangau district commit¬ 
tee of the Peoples Conference (PC) 
where it was decided that the entire 
l(^al unit would with tlw MNF, 


Rammawii was asked to “honour” the 
decision ot the district cianmitu^e. Two 
tornuT Peoples Conference MLAs. J.H. 
Rothuama and R. Romawia, w'ho are 
now memhers ot the MNF high com- 
manci, are said to be the men w'ho 
negotiated the deal with the Sangau 
committee. 

On 10 March, Rammawii resigned 
trom the PC and on the same da\' he was 
made a member ot the MNIL giving the 
Opposition practically ih> time to act. 
Though Rammawai maintained that he 
was loining the ministrv “to serve hiii 
uiiderdevelojred ('oiistituency in a better 
wav”. Kenneth Chawngliana, general 
Mxrelai v of the PC. accused his former 


colleague of "enacting a drama tor legiti¬ 
mising his defection”. Laldenga l ame in 
for sharp criticism from Opposition stal¬ 
warts like Lalthanhawla of the Coiigres- 
s(l) and Brigadier Sailo, the PC presi¬ 
dent. for “deliberately delaving the pro¬ 
cess of enactment of the anti-defection 
law m the state”. The Oii(*f minister, 
however, stuck to his argument that 
Rammawii’s inclusion in tht‘ cabinet was 
to ensure a “fair terntorial representa¬ 
tion in the ministry” 

Bui l.aldenga’s effort u> woo the 
ntmorities by including Rammawii in the 
cabinet apparently seems to have 
boomeranged. I'he MNF M]>As who 
failed to find a berth in the ministry found 
it the right occasion to give vent to their 
dissent: at least five legislators have 
threatened to resign from the party. 
Before the Congress(I) could cash in on 
the dissent and precipitate a major crisis 
within the ministry, Laldenga tided over 
the problem temporarily by assuring the 
disgruntled MLAs that they would he 
given ministerial berths when the 
cabinet Is expanded. 

SnMr Bhmm^Alzawl 



Rammawii (right) balng sworn tn as minister by Governor Saikis 
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Dying trwis In the Western Ohete: the price of deforestation 

l NVlRONMUm 


LOST GREENERY 

Danuified cat-svstcm causes drought in Kerala 


I t IS ,1 jiarcht’d, drou^jhl hit land that 
grtH'i 1 the new left fionl government 
in Keidla The nine ‘evergieeiT land 
rnss-crossed hv iivers, steady rainfall 
and a string of hvdro-el<Mtru projects 
dotting the W<»siem (ihats on its eastern 
boundary, has now bi'gun to feel the 
impact of vtMis ol d(‘ioiestation and 
ill-advised devt'lopnuMit projects that 
have ruined the eio system I he state 
which was once (onsKU^red the ‘power 
liouse' of tilt' south and sold electriut\ to 
neighbouring statics, is hkelv to fact 
once again a 7r> tt» 80 jjei cent pow^-r cut 
liki‘ last year 



A forest thetohee was 


The drought that is silently engulfing 
the state from the south, is a fall-out of 
the heat wave that engulfs the southern 
part of the iH.‘ninsula including the 
Kanyakumari and 'I'lrunelveh districts of 
Tamil Nadu It was the evergieen West¬ 
ern ('ihats and ihe nver s onginating froin 
It that once provided * ‘green cover' 
to Kerala and protected the slate from 
heat wave 

Why does a small state which boasts 
of|47 irrigation dams (at least seven 
niih ^ are under construction) and 19 
Aelectnc projects have to experi- 

^ - - —— 


ence near total power cuts and water 
shortage^ Most of the reservoirs of 
major projects today do not have water 
up to the minimum required level. Ex¬ 
perts and noted environmentalists like 
Dr Satish Chandran feel that many dams 
along the course of the same nver which 
divert and use up more water than is 
available for such projects have resulted 
in the rivers going dry. 

Meanwhile, the abject neglect of the 
fast dwindling forest cover continues. 
Even the famed Silent Valley, now a 
national paik, is being destroyed by 
raging kjrest fires caused mainly by 
poachers who leave behind burning fire- 
wockI 

In the name of conserving the Silent 
Valiev, the government spent a whop 
ping Ks 14 1 lakhs in 1985-86 out of the 
Ks 20 lakhs set apart for the purpose (Rs 
10 lakhs each contributed by the state 
and the Centre) A lion's share of the 
amount was spent tor repairing roads 
and sprucing up the area for the visit of 
Enme Minister Kajiv Gandhi who de¬ 
clared It a national park. A sum of Ks 
21,095 was spent for decorating the 
elephants and Rs 40,753 (or “vista 
deal ance“—cutting down trees so that 
the people could have a clear view of the 
Prime Minister. The Silent Valley- 
Mukkali Road was repaired twice the 
same year, tlie expenditure incurred 
being Rs 3981 and Rs 23,600. 

'I '^e state government has now sent 
an SOS to the Centre for Ks 15 crores to 
tide over the difficult dry months. But 
there is no far-sighted plan to conserve 
whatever little forest cover is left or to 
switch to micro-hydel' projects which, 
according to experts, is best suited to 
Kerala’s topography 
Binoo 1C MmtTrhmmlrum 


COOPERATIVE 

BATTUES 

CM Vora tries to check 
influence of co-op members 

T he influential cooperative lobby in 
Madhya Pradesh appaiently hacked 
by union communications minister Arjun 
Singh, IS up in arms against chief minis¬ 
ter Motilal Vora. Reason: the CM's 
attempt to reduce the term of office¬ 
bearers of district c<M)peralive banks and 
c()(»pcrative societies to three years 
from the present five. Vora, in an 
obvious attempt to check the growing 
influence oi the cooperative members, 
most of whom were nominated bv Arjun 
Singh when he was diief minister, got 
m;ijor amendments to the Cooperative 
Act passed last year in the Vidhan Sabha 
without much ado But only when details 
of the amendment became known did 
the furore begin 

The Act, among other things, reduced 
the term of office to three years, and any 
person sentenced under the Civil Rights 
Act was debarred from contesting a 
cooperative election for six years. 4 he 
amendment also had provisions to re¬ 
gard all seals as vacant if tooperalives 
failed to hold elections within three 
years. 

'I'o rid the cooperatives of corrupt 
elements, the state government held 
enquines against the cooperative banks 
of Raipur, Dewas, Satna, (iwalior and 
Bhopal Most of the enquines produced 
adverse reports and, lecently, the state 
government lenioved Suiendra Singh, 
president ol the Bhopal Distncl Coop¬ 
erative Bank, and Dwarka Prasad Dube, 
chairman of 'Dkamgarh District Cwp- 
erative Bank 

'Die two high pnests of the coopera¬ 
tive lobby, Digvijay .Singh>MP and presi¬ 
dent of MP PCC(l), and Subash Yadav, 
MP and chairman of the Madhya 
l^radesh State Cooperative Apex Bank 
both owing allegiance to Arjun Singh, 
protested immediately and alleged that 
the artKin was politically motivated To 
counter these charges Vora nominated a 
committee of selected cooperative lead¬ 
ers to examine the amendments. Digvi¬ 
jay Singh, in retaliation, formed a parallel 
committee of the PCC(l) to examine the 
same issues. All that these committees 
did was to ask lor extension for two 
terms of six months each, so that they 
could study the working of cooperatives 
in detail. 
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Bangalora’s MG Road: the fifth metropolis? 

KARNATAKA 


METROPOUS DREAMS 

Bangalore seeks status of being India's fifth metropolitan city 


S hould Bangalore, the burgeoning 
‘garden city' estimated to have a 
population of 5.3 million by 11)9J. be 
declared India’s fifth metropolitan city? 
Most Hangaloreans and the Kanialaka 
government think so. 'J'his olt repeated 
issue was cmce again debated by over 
300 delegates at a seminar sponsored l)y 
the Bangalore Development Authority 
(BDA) in end-March, thus providing 
good publicity to Bangalore’s demand. 

Bangalore has not only grown into a 
big city, but is also the fastest-growing. 
Yet, It lacks basic amenities like drinking 
water and transportation. Ambitious 
. plans including a ring load have been 
gathering dust on the drawing boards. 
The Bangalore Metro|X)litan Region De¬ 
velopment Authonly (BMKDA), wdich 
was created as an apex body to coordin¬ 
ate the implememtalion of such projects, 
has not yet had a single formal session. 
Similarly, a much talked about rapid 
transit railway system at i projected 
cost of ks 650 crorcs is awaiting invest¬ 
ment by the Centre. It is piecisely for 
such financial assistance that the state 
government would like to see Bangalore 
officially named the fifth metropolitan 
city. 

The need for a green belt around the 
smoke-fiHad city was stressed by many 
of the delegates. But the only green belt 
that existed was on the master plan 
drawn up by the BDA, as its comniis- 
sionerS.R. Vijay admitted. DrG. Thim- 
ilfiaiah, the director of the Bangalore- 
based Institute for Social and Economic 
change* emphasised the need for peo¬ 
ple's participation in the implementation 
of the green belt. ‘"So far the idea ol 
involving people to decide what kind of 
gireen belt they need has been absent/’ 


he said, 'fhe green l>elt concept has ] 
rarely been implemented successfully, i 
according to l,.R.V Agale, a former 
technical adviser to the United Nations 
Habitat Commission, in his paper he said ; 
that “the green bell is indeed a symbol of 
the need for balance between the press¬ 
ures for development and the inteiests 
of conservation. Its success depends In 
a great extent on the political will and 
commitment of the slate and local au¬ 
thorities—and their determination not to 
succumb to political interference and 
pressure by vested interests.’’ 

Chitlaranjan Das, chairman of the 
Bangalore Water Supply and Sew^erage 
Board, mentioned that the city faced an 
acute pollution problem due to increased 
transport and industrial discharges. He 
however did not have any solution lo 
offer. 

Little was however said in the senii 
nar that was not said before. Says Dr 
'Phimmaiab: "It was not intellecluallv 
stimulating, 'fhere were no new ideas 
presented, we have been discussing the | 
same things for the last ten years.” But 
the BDA thinks otherwise. Said commis¬ 
sioner Vijay: "The seminar helped tf) 
focus everyone’s attention on Banga¬ 
lore's problems and it was a step to¬ 
wards the formulation of plans for its 
orderly development. ” 

With Bangalore fast turning into 
another congested, polluted urbanscape, 
more and more seminars are being 
planned including one entitled ‘Bangalore 
20(X) AD* organised by the Times 
Research Foundation. What is lacking is 
finance and the political will to implement 
the various policies and ideas that have 
beeh proposed,. 
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APARTING 

OFWAYS 

Nandhii Satpathy moves 
aw ay from IUju Patnaik 

T he likely parting of ways of the two 
leading members of the state 
Opposition, Biju Fatnaik of the Janata 
Party and Nandini Satpathy, the lone 
MLA of her party Jagrat Orissa, may 
have major prilitical repurcussions. Mrs 
Satpathy is evidently leaning towards 
the Congi'ess(l) with the aim of rejoining* 
the party. Her intentions became clear 
when recently she refuse^d tf) heed Biju 
Patnaik's call to boycott chief minister 
j.B. Patnaik in the Assembly in protest 
against his alleged ccsmipt and immoral 
activities. 

The Janata Party wanted to stall any 
discussion on the budgetary dentands for 
the home department under the chief 
niinistei. But Mrs Satpathy refused to 
toe the Janata line On the ground that 
there was no logic in tlie call to boycott 
the chief minister when the Janata Party 
was anyway dealing with the gfjvem- 
merit headed by limi. 

Uie Satpatliy Biju i^atnaik clash-^ 
which has weakened the Opposition— 
stems from Mrs Satpathy's feeling that 
the Janata leader has been ignoring hfer 
instead of stacking her cfKiperation to 
build a united Opposition. 



Blfu Patnaik and Nandini Satpathy 


Mrs Satpathy subsequently tried to 
rope in five Opposition members to form 
a separate block in the Assembly which , 
would work independently of the Janata. 

But the five members refused to accept 
her as leader. The BJP member, Pra- 
sanna Patnaik, dissociated himself frofn : 
the leaderless group and extended sup-, 
port to the Janata Party. The CPf 
member, Prasanna Kumar Panda, al$o 
said he was not as.sociated with any ' 
group. ^ 

S.P. NwMto / BhubmMwmr 
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FOCUS 


Rajiv and t he rich 

Sunday commissioned the Indian Market Research Bureau(IMRB) to 
conduct a post-election opinion poll in the four major metros — Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras—to f^aiii^e the popularity of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi IMRB's findings arc based on street-corner interviews with 
about 250 respondents from each of the metros 


How do you evaluate the performance of Rajiv 
Gandhi as Prime Minister of India? Has it been 
good or poor? 


Househoid Income 



Upto 

Rs 

1000 

Rs 

1001 

Rs 

2000 

Rs 

2001- 

Rs 

3000 

Rs 

3001 

aiicl 

abnvR 

Good 

43 4 

46 2 

41.3 

30 0 

Neither good 
nor poor 

33 1 

33 1 

39.7 

38 8 

Poor 

18.7 

17 7 

17 3 

28 7 

Can 1 say 

4.7 

30 

1 7 

2 5 



JyotfBasu , (bottom) Rajiv 
Gandhi fn West Bengal 


In West Bengal, who do you think was responsi- 
bie for the electoral reverses of the Congress(l)? 


Household income 



Upto 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

1001- 

2001- 

3001 


1000 

Rs 

Rs 

and 



20ft(? 

3000 

above 

Rajiv Gandhi 

13 6 

13 1 

12 3 

20 0 

West Bengal 
party unit 

34 2 

39 3 

40 2 

39 4 

Cong(l) parly at 
national level 

18 0 

20 7 

25 7 

20,7 

Other reasons 

7 0 

8.2 

4 5 

69 

Can't say 

27 2 

18 7 

17 3 

13 1 


• 47.7 pt*r itMit from Bombay, 
If). 8 percent from Calcutta, 40 
per cent from Delhi and 6H.4 per 
ceiU from Madras in the Ks 
2.001 - 8,0(M) inccHTie j^roup felt 
Kajiv (iandhr's perfoiniiince as 
Bnme Munster was good. 
However, 50 per cent in Mad¬ 
ras, 44.2 111 Delhi, 42.9 in Cal- 
t'utta and 52.9 in Bombay in the 
Ks 3001 + vjroup wer e of the 
opinion that the BM's perfomi- 
ance was neithei .t^ood nor bad. 



• In the Ks 2,001 -3,000 in¬ 
come group, 40 per cent of the 
respondents in Bombay, 55.3 
per cent in Calcutta, 32 per cent 
m Delhi and 34.6 per cent in 
Madras felt that the state unit (>f 
the Congress(l) in West Bengal 
was responsible for the electoral 
reverses. Only 3.8 pet cent in 
Madras. 20 per cent in Delhi, 

10 5 in Calcutta, and 10.8 in 
Bomjjay, in the Ks 2,001-3,000 
income group blamed the BM. 


Who was responsible lor the Congress(l)'s elec 
foral reverses in Kerala? 


Household income 



UpU) 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

toou 

2001- 

3001 


10U0 

Rs 

Rs 

and 



2000 

3000 

fibnvf' 

Rajiv Gandhi 

14 I 

14 5 

15 1 

18 1 

Kerala party unit 

37 2 

41 3 

44 7 

3? 5 

Congress(l) party 
at national level 

15 8 

21 0 

22.9 

28 1 

Other reasons 

2 6 

3,9 

06 

3 1 

Can’t say 

29 8 

193 

16 8 

13 1 



E K. Nayanar and (bottom) 
Rajiv Gandhi with Zail Singh 


In the present dispute between the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the President, who do you think should 
take the blame? Do you think one of them Is more 
to blame? 

Household income 



Upto 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

tool- 

2001- 

3001 


1000 

Rs 

Rs 

and 



2000 

3000 

above 

Prime Minister 
more to blame 

25 0 

31.8 

40 2 

55 6 

Piesident more 
to blame 

13.6 

11 4 

6.1 

11 3 

Neither to blame 

18.7 

16.1 

14 0 

94 


• In the Ks 2.001 - 3,000 m- 
lomc group 13.8 per cent from 
Bombay, 21.1 percent from 
Calcutta, 18 per cent from Deliii 
and only 3.8 per cent from 
Mjbdi as held Kajiv (iandhi re- 
s^nsible for the defeat of the 
in Kerala. 



)Vfi4ioMr«$ are in per cent 



• In the upper income 
group—.Ks2,(K)l- 3,000—23.1 
per cent from Madras, 41.5 per 
cent from Bombay, 32 per cent 
from Delhi and 18.4 per cent 
from Calcutta felt both the PM 
and the President were to blame 
for their diepute. 
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THE 

GOLDEN MIUE 


‘T/iere are moments when I dose my 
eyes and have apocalyptic nightmares 
about Nariman Point What will happen, 
for example, if an earthquake of the 
same ma^itude that had hit Mexico City 
in 1985 hits Bombay? As the giant plates 
clash and collide miles underneath the 
floor of the ocean, the largest havoc will 
be caused to this little island of tall and 
arrogant buildings. Many buildings will 
resonate with the frequency of the 
ground waves, with the force applied at 
the bottom getting multiplied five times 
at the top. These will rupture around the 
middle, that is, from the seventh floor 
upwards. Buildings that are dose to 
each other, like the two Rabeja Build¬ 
ings, Tulsiani Chambers and Dalamal 
Tower, may begin to sway and collide. 
Property worth Rs 4,1)00 crore. concen¬ 
trated in an area measuring only about 


Bombay s Nariman Point 
is fast becoming the 
Manhattan of the East 



Photographs: Gautam Patole 

one-eighth of a square mile, will be razed 
to the ground. Businesses worth at least 
Rs 50,000 crore annually will suffer a 
jolt. The lives of about four lakh people 
will be in danger. Nearly 20,000 highly- 
paid corporate executives will in all 
probability be trapjxnd in their rooms ..." 
—Kashmi Mayur, Director, Urban De¬ 
velopment Institute 


W ho cares for doomsday? 

Certainly not the 
assorted fortune- 
hunters and the corpo¬ 
rate mandarins of India 
who* in less than 15 years, have turned 
Nariman Point, the 79-acre stretch, of 
reclaimed area in Bombay, into the most 
st>ught-after business address in the 
country. And the scramble for a toehold 
at Nariman Point continues even as 
space becomes scarce, transactions 
reach a dead-end and property price— 
on the rare occasions when a sale is 
on—reach hetfthis that are as ditzy as 
the buildings. 

It’s no longer just the smart money or 
the fright money or the tax-evaskm 
money. It’s the hard-headed no^ 
nonsense corptJtate investment in office 
space which has made the prices soar 






Pricki of placo; hallmark of a Nariman Point offica 


skywards. A few weeks ago. realty 
brokers of Bombay were aghast when 
Forbes Forbes and Campbell, a Tata- 
owned company, undertook to pay a 
staggering amount of Ks 66 lakh for a flat 
with a carpet area of only 1,600 square 
feet on the fifth floor of Maker Cham¬ 
bers Six. Announcing the plan to house 
Forbes’ shipping division at the new 
Nariman Point office, C.T. Ghadiali. its 
vice-president, anxious not to get eyeb¬ 
rows raised, said that the deal was “not 
as spectacular as it sounds’; > and that the 
payment would be staggered in three 
instalments. 

Nevertheless, Forbes paid Rs 4.125 a 
square hx>t for its new (^ce, which is a 
landmark by all reckoning. It is nearly 
tliree times the price at which Ansal 
Builders sold office space recently 
around Connaught Place, Sushil Kumar 
Ansal testifies that Rs 1,500 per square 
foot is the highest price that has so far 
been realised in Delhi, Even by the 
standards of the City of London, where 
the going rent of five pounds per square 
foot per month is capitalised in 30 
months, or around Madison Avenue in 
New York, where office space sells for 
■H) US dollars a square foot, it is 
Point that takes the cake, 

But, important than realty price, 
tide of capital, flowing out of 


a newly-booming economy, which is now 
firml> entrenched in a small cluster of 37 
high rise buildings. The 1,800-odd 
offices host in the 53 lakh square feet 
carpet area along Nariman Point’s gol¬ 
den mile include the mightiest of the 
land, stretching from public sector be¬ 
hemoths like the Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBl), the State Trading 
Corporation (STC) and the Shipping 
Corporation of India to headquarters of 
nationalised banks and the homes of 



corporate mandarins like Reliance Indus¬ 
tries Limited, The Mafatlal Group of 
Industries, the Ruias and the Bajaj 
group. 'I'he exclusive corporate ghetto 
also includes the country’s most expen¬ 
sive restaurant, La Rotiserrie at the 
Oberoi Towers, where a dinner for two 
may cost around Rs 700, a penthouse, 
the only one of its kind at Nariman Point, 
at the top of Express Towers, where 
press baron Ramnath Goenka lives, and 
Air-lndia Building, the country's only 
building with a roof-top helipad. Said 
Chandru Raheja, one of the pioneering 
builders of Nariman Point: “This place is 
the El Dorado of Indian business. * 
'I'o the big guns, Nariman Point is the 
address that must inevitably be embla¬ 
zoned on the calling card. To the new 
and the small, an acquisition in the 
gleaming glass-and-steel jungle of India’s 
mini-Manhattan is regarded as the ulti¬ 
mate gambit in business, the surefire 
opening move that is bound to give a 
headstart to the fresh entrant over 
others competing from the dilapidated 
Fort area, or from the chaos of the 
Marine Lines and both are affected by 
the awareness that Nariman Point can¬ 
not be built further, therefore, apace is 
of the essence. From just about 20 top 
offices^t Nariman Point, accounting for 
more than a quarter of the total space 





Pluth Interiors, cool lights: slsgsncs and utility go hand In hand and (below) Nariman Point cubbyhole 


available, junior clerks and peons have 
virtually disappeared and movements of 
paper and men have become minimal. At 
the headquarters of Keliance, located at 
Maker Chambers IV, a mainframe com* 
puter placed a floor below chairman 
Dhirubhai Ambani's tennis court-sized 
room keeps crack of all of the company’s 
28 lakh share and debenture-holders. At 
the futuristic headquarters of Exirn 
Bank, on the seventh and eighth floor of 
the same building and done up in muted 
shades of sand and brown, 
there is a seli-service coffee 
station and computer termin¬ 
als that are on-line with each 
other and eliminate the need 
for the entire retinue of sup¬ 
porting staff. At Bajaj Auto, 
papers and documents 
generated over a week are 
microfilmed over the week¬ 
end, and the originals put 
away. 

Though continually cutting 
cost, and space, the com¬ 
panies bunched into the 37 
buildings of Nariman I^oint 
are nevertheless getting big¬ 
ger and bigger. A study in 
1983 showed that they 
accounted for 20 per cent of 
the country’s total cotporate 


income tax, the share, insiders assert, is 
only rising. This year, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (BMC) has issued 
a total property tax demand of Ks 80 
crore from 6,22,221 property-owners in 
the entire city. Out of this, the share of 
the 37 buildings of Nariman Point alone 
is Rs 7.74 crore, or a little less than a 
tenth. Last year, the Maharashtra gov¬ 
ernment realised lease rent amounting 
to Rs nine crore from all kinds of tenure 
within Bombay city.'t he share of Nari¬ 


man Point (which has 99 years' lease) in 
it was as high as Rs 4.9 crore. This 
summer, the 1,8(K) big and small offices 
at Nariman Point will chew up nearly a 
ninth of the entire afternoon peak load in 
Bombay, setting a whirr 21,0(K) air- 
conditioners (unit: 1.5 tonnes) and keep¬ 
ing in motion 120 elevators that make a 
total trip of 750 miles every day. In 
1975, there were a measly 2,0(X) direct 
telephone lines connecting the offices at 
Nariman Point; Uxlay the 30, (KK) direct 
lines (and over 110,0(M) ex¬ 
tensions) make and receive 
three million calls daily and 
account for a fifth of the 
Bombay Mahanagar Tele¬ 
phone Nigam’s total re¬ 
venue. Over 100 kilometres 
of telephone cable run under¬ 
neath the macadam-laden 
roads. 

But the companies at Nari¬ 
man Point earn much more 
and much faster than what 
they spend. Though a zero- 
tax company, Relive alone 
contributes Ks 500 crore 
annually to the national ex¬ 
chequer by way of indirect 
taxes, maintaining a steady 
growth rate that has some¬ 
what slackened only this 












year. Essar Shipping, though just four 
, years old, is now ranked among the top 
30 in the Busmens Standard list with its 
assets having grown by HO per cent 
during last year alone, Exim Bank, set 
up in 1982, projects a growth <»f 20 per 
cent in Its operations this year. “It is a 
Darwinian scenario being replayed at 
Nanman Point/' observes Dr Kanbir 
Appar Maker of Maker Developments, 
the largest builder in the area and one of 
the pioneers. He says: “People are not 
selling out because business is growing 
faster than land price. There is no room 
for the straggler here.” 

The Tatas' lieadquarters at Bcanbay 
House may have the traditional hallmark 
of class writ largt* over it. the Birlas' 


Buay thoroughfare In tha goMan mlla 

oase in Calcutta may be relatively func¬ 
tional in an ambience of total mismanage¬ 
ment and diaos, but many corporate 
offices at Nanman Point display the 
dazzling arrogance of newfound wealth, 
looking every inch voung, modem, and 
of course rich. The Ambanis liave re¬ 
cently spent over a crore of rupees in 
office renovation, as a result of which 
rows of waiting rooms have sprung up 
where concealed lights create surprising 
morning effects. Besides, there are 
original Husains on each floor, the manu¬ 
al typewriters have given way to prog- 
ranvnable electronic typewriters, and 
conventional extension telephone lines 
have yielded place to smart telephones 
with memory and auto-diallers, Dhir- 
ubhai Ambanit who has begun attending 
o^e everyday after the paralytic stroke 
he suffered last year, seldom leaves his 
room but stays in touch with his depart¬ 
mental heads all the time through the 
int^om. 

our office/' explains Kirtibhai 
Ambani, the Jifchief of Reliance, “peo¬ 


ple have to move less because of 
elaborate processing of data, and better 
communication facilities." Understand¬ 
ably so. for more circulation of people 
means greater demand f>n corridor and 
work for more space, and increased 
clumsiness. “Our philosophy i.s that if we 
have to inhabit the office for ten hours a 
day it must be a congenial place to live 
and work in,” says Kalyan Baneiji, 
charmanand managing director of Exim 
Bank, in whose spacious office a bronze 
Nalaraj stands on the louvred duct. 
There is more brass and bronze in the 
showcase on the side, and a PC sits 
conspicuously at the side of his large 
work table. The 20,000 square feet 
office has as many as six meeting rooms 
for visitors, which 
nnmmist* space re- 
s at the 
work stations, and 
partitions are designed 
to create an illusion of 
space—all this a result 
ot close interaction 
with architect Feroz 
Kudianwala. “Since 
we started in the third 
quarter of the 20th 
century, we have the 
advantage of 40 years’ 
experience,” says 
Banerji. 

A premier financial 
institution in the coun¬ 
try for coordinating 
the working of institu- 
tions engaged in 
financing the import 
and export trade, 
Exim’s growth curve (disbursement 
up by 37 per cent last year), and its 
staffing pattern (80 professionals among 
only 12(i employees) are only typical of 
Nariman Point, whose doors are closed 
to the flabby and the slowcoach. What¬ 
ever the bank spent on the premises, 
about Ks 1,000 per square foot in 1982, 
was earned and written off in the first 
year of q^eration. 

R ashmi Mayur, who had stridently 
campai^ed for a long time against 
congestion in the Backbay Reclamation 
area (which includes the Cuffe Parade 
area as well and a part of Marine Drive), 
thinks that Nariman Point is not yet a 
colony of the super-rich but definitely 
the home territory of the new rich and 
the corporate yuppies in the fast lane, 
“In a way, Nariman Point is comparable 
to New York’s Madison Avenue,” he 
says, “for, more than any odier place, tt 
is Nariman Point that shows the trends 
to come in Indian business.” tt is true 
that the traditional Goliaths of Imfian 
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business have not shifted into Nariman 
Point. The Economic Times list of 101 
top jpants, published earlier this month, 
includes only five companies which have 
their registered offices at Nariman 
Point. These are: Indian Dyestuff (rank¬ 
ing in 1985-86: 60), Mafatlal Fine Spin¬ 
ning and Manufacturing Company (86), 
National Organic Chemicals (52) and 
Standard Mills Company (50), all four of 
which are housed at Mafatlal Centre and 
belong to the Mafatlal group as under 
the MRTP Act, and Reliance (2), the 
undisputed growth king of Indian busi¬ 
ness. 

There are still other niega-companies 
strewn around the Nariman Point area 
such as Hindustan Lever (15), based at 
Hindustan L c* r 
House in Backhav Re- 
<lamation, Premier 
Automobiles (19), 
housed at nearby Cu(- I^E 
fe Parade, and Orkav 
Silk Mills (72), also 
having Its offices at 
Hackbay Reclaniaiion. 

Hut, both in style* 
a 

tenn from aviation - 
the rate of ascent, the 
offices at Nariman 
i\)int have a decided 
edge over others. 

(iazing out f)f his office 
at the relentless 
stream ol traffic be- 
low, Dliirubhai Ambani 
told S^'NI^A^• "Oui I .' 
motto, that growth is a 
way of life, is true of 
virtually the entire Nariman Point." 

It is certainly true of Essar Shipping, 
owned by Shashikant Ruia. Though 
based in Bangalore, the activities of the 
shipping-and-construction enterprise 
have mostly originated from its 18,000- 
square feet office on the 13th and 14th 
floors of Maker Chambers IV at Nariman 
Point. From no ranking in 1984-85, it 
occupied the 31st place in 1985-86. 
.according to the Economic Times list, 
and is now racing towards a place among 
the top 20, with a Rs 200-crore sponge 
iron project in Gujarat on the cards. All 
that fast growth, and the consequent 
pressure on space, does not show in the 
glass-partitioned cabin of S.V.Venkate- 
samthe group'sfinancial controller, done 
up in shades of green, nor does it show 
in the beige-canted reception area. 
But it shows on the floor diove, which 
had to be remodelled last year to 
accommodate nearly 60 new personnel 
m smaB cid)byholes, sacrificing elegance 
^ Bini B syw vspw fs iwriffien rniiira aieai 


for utility. 

Venkatesan admits that his office can 
now fetch Rs 3.500-Rs 4,000 per square 
fool (against Rs LJ>00 at wliich it was 
bought), "but it is not cost effective to 
shift the entire operations to some other 
area... the State Bank is here, aiid the 
Reserve Bank is close by too. Even if 
we move out we shall have to still come 
here for much of the work." Venkatesan 
may have solid reasons (or not shifting 
out. Hut, as realty agent N.M. Lalvani 
explained, "The economic logic does not 
entirely work here, Nariman Point has a 
glamour of its own and people don't want 
to lose it for the sake of money. 
Besides, to be at Nariman Point is still 
good business." i 



Skyscraptrt look down at s car park balow 


Status and good money—these are 
burnt into the minds of the Nariman 
Point people. Such as Ajit Shah, 30, the 
proprietor of the vegetarian restaurant 
appropriately called Status, which feeds | 
2.0(K) people per day and grosses Rs | 
15.000 from its :i000 square feet res¬ 
taurant and the quick service counters ! 
outside. Shah has already oiKmed thre^ I 
branches in the suburbs, but says he will 
never sell the Nariman Point establish^ I 
ment even though it ought fetch Rs 1.2 
crore "in cheque", and, as most brokers ^ 
testify, "at least 25 per cent mote in 
cash." "What is the use of all that 
money," Shah muses, "if we have to 
lose status?" 

The scramble for status is, perhaps^ i 
I nowhere more in evidence than at thO' 
20-ddd "business centres" operating out 
of Nariman Point, which are a medley of 
shared tables, shared telephones and 
even shared chairs. The foremost and 
the oldest (1980) among them is ttie 
Diners Business Centre, operated by 
the Diners Club at Raheja CMfft and 





meant for the club*s credit card holders 
only. Its facilities include an elegant 
lounge with bnght cushions and graphic 
abstracts on the walls, a pantry service, 
an electronic telephone exchange with 
direct dialling from the other Diners 
Centres in Bangalore, Calcutta. Delhi 
and Madras, a travel service, telex 
(acilities and fax-telecopying over tele¬ 
phone lines, rhough the occupancy rate 
of Diners Business Centre is now down 
to 7r) per cent from its earlier KK) per 
cent a year ago, the place is still 
chock-a-block with neo-entrepreneurs 
and visiting dignitaries, including the 
Canadian High Commissioner, who 


spends one month in Bombay and makes 
use of the centre. 

All these facilities at Diners obviously 
command a pnce. A single-table work 
station costs Rs 340 a day, whereas a 
more luxurious offii:e carries a tag of Ks 
1,810 daily. Other services are extra: a 
manual typewriter is available at Rs 20 
per hour, an electric one for Rs 40 per 
' hour, a single telephone call costs Rs 
2.50. Yet there is no dearth of ungrudg¬ 
ing users of the Centre who are paying 
heavily and still rakmg in higher profits. 
G.J. Lalvani of Infratec Engineering 
company Private Limited, a Delhi-based 
i consultancy firm representing some 
French engineering companies, oper¬ 
ates out of just one desk at the Diners, 
and hopes to accommodate a four- 
drawer cabinet room. But he will not 
move out because *'it is convenient for 
our foreign clients, the office impresses 
them." 

Not all the small units, like Infratec, 
are as successful. For instance, a large 
limber of manpower export houses 
based at Nariman Point have now fallen 
into bad times because of the slump in 
the labour market in the Gulf. But K.(i. 
Shenoy, the suave vice-president of the 
Nariman Point Commercial Complex 
Association, maintains that "very few 
would sell out now" because "there are 
expectations of further bounty around 
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the corner: the price at Nariman Point 
will reach Rs 5000 per square foot by the 
end of this year and Rs 10,000 towards 
the end of the decade. ” Considering that 
most of the promoters—Maker, Raheja, 
Mittal, Dalamal and Tulsiani—had trans¬ 
ferred their 99-year lease at prices 
varying between Rs 300 and Ks 500 per 
square foot, the capital gains made by 
the new lessees will be in the order of 10 
to 15 times by 1988 and 30 to 35 times, 
by 1990. "The price cyrve may start 
getting flattened out . by then," says 
Shenoy. 

'I'hat may be the time when the real 
exodus out of Nariman Point will begin, 
involving those who cannot keep up with 
the pace of price rise and thus can be 
lured away by money. But right now the 
end of the price rainbow is nowhere to 
be seen. Paradoxically, prices at Nari¬ 
man Point are spiralling at a time when 


(Laft) Fast food vani La Rotlaaarta: whara a lunch can ba anywhtrt near Ra 700 
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Even London has lost two million of its 
j>eopIe in the last 2<) years by decentra 
lisation and by relying more and more on 
infoniiation technolof?y. But Nariman 
Point has renvuned India's one-way 
destination of fiope and hype, 

I ronically, the whole of Hackbay Ke- 
clamation, which is now burslinj? at 
the seams, was created only to relieve 
congestion from tlie city’s Fort and 
Colaba area. Ciifte I’arade was re¬ 
claimed by Bombay Improvement Trust 
w'ay back in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. In J912, an unofficial 
committee headed by Sir Vithaldas 





commercial property prices have more 
or less settled in cities along the high¬ 
ways of the world—-such as New York, 
Tokyo and London. In New York, the 
most recent, transaction to be talked 
about was that of the 3.1 million square- 
foot Exxon building, owned jointly by 
Exxon and the Rockefeller group, which 
was sold To the Mitsui people for the 
dollar equivalent of Rs 7^ crore. Nari¬ 
man Point businessmen proudly calcu¬ 
late that the transaction amounts to only 
Rs 2400 per square foot, or half the 
expected price this year-end. But they 
don’t appreciate the point that in New 
York virtually the same price has pre¬ 
vailed for the last four years, thanks 
largely to the fact that 50 per cent of the 
corporate world there has been shifted 
out of the city during the past decade to 
New Jersey, Kansas City and Chicago, 
creating more and more growth centres. 
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Ruth hour at Status 

'riiackersay recommended the reclama¬ 
tion of what IS now Nariman fViint, but 
saw It as a predominantly residential 
area, fhe scheme was finally sanctioned 
by the secretary of state on 4 May, 
1920, but though the adjoining areas 
were reclaimed within ten years, five 
decades elapsed till the actual filling 
work began for Nariman Point. Chunilal 
Shah, an old resident of Marine Drive» 
remembers that “the sea waves rolled 
as far as what is now the Express 
'Powers till the late ^Sixties, and the 
grounds of the Air-lndia building, which 
had not come up then, was the land's 
end where a lot of Bombayites used to 
assemble in the evenings to watch i 
movies on a large projection screen." I 
However, as reclamation work began 
in right earnest in 1967, the ruling V.P, 
Naik ministry soon became the butt of I 
widespread criticism for having lowered 
the lease rents and relaxed the terms of 
lease in exchange of alleged payoff from 
the builders. A writ petition filed by the 
late Piloo Mody took six years to be 
decided upon, following which the lease 
rent was fixed in 1974 on the basis of the 
prevailing market rate: Rs 5400 per 
square metre. The builders were 
offered the lease rights even while tl>e 
plots W)gre 40 to 50 feet under water 
Even in 1976, many of them had trans- 















ferred lease rights to buyers for as little 
as Rs 9() a square foot. Says Maker: “In 
1980. I offered space to Syndicate Bank 
at Maker Four for as low as Rs 135, but 
they turned down the offer, saying it 
was too high." 

From a patch of rock under water, 
Nariman Point of today has been con¬ 
jured up in a collective dream of desig¬ 
ners, builders and opportunity-hunters. 
Its less-than-a-kilometre of arterial 
roads, only 80 feet wide, are choked 
today with an estimated peak traffic of 
30,000 vehicles, even parking lots at 
Nariman Point sell for a lakh of rupees. 
But the tide is nowhere near turning. 
Some of the business Rouses^ like 
Hoechst. are indeed planning to expand 
outside Nariman Point, but none would 
give up its acquisition in Nariman Point's 
golden mile. Reliance is in fact negotiat¬ 
ing with the authorities for a helipad in 
the heart of Nariman Point where it can 
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land its two Chetak helicopters which 
are now stationed at Santa Cruz, a good 
90 minutes' drive during rush hours. 
Says painter Husain, who lives in close 
by Cuffe Parade: “Nariman Point against 
the city, viewed from the sea, is one of 
the most surreal images of Bombay." 

Surreal it is, considering the fact that 
52 per cent of Bombay’s population live 
in slum colonies and a shortage of55,000 
housing units is added to the city every 
year because of influx of population. But 
the power and the arrogance of Nariman 
Point are notliing but a product of 
shortage. The rise in its value is an 
aftermath of the nationwide scarcity of 
place to work. To a previous generation, 
business eddied around the staid Fort, 
the cramped Fountain area, after having 
moved away from pinstriped Gliye ' 
Street of Calcutta. But the risk-takks <rf , 
today will pay any price to print on their I 
jetteri)eads: Nariman Point. 
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OTHER PLACE HAS AN ENVIRONMENT LmC 

Nariman P oint^s” 

Dr Maker on why Nariman Point is popular 


Ranbir Appar Maker^s diminutive frame looks 
even smaller when be proudly poses before any 
of the six skysdrapers built at Nariman Point by 
his company. Maker Development Services 
(turnover Rs 60 crores). Yet, at 47, and witti a 
medical degree behind him, Maker is the Little 
Manhattan's most widely respected pioneer His 
compmiy, which retains 38,000 square feet ot an 
extremely j^lLappointed ofSce at Maker Cham¬ 
bers Four is expanding fast: it is building a I IS $ 
175 million township near Baghdad, Iraq, and 
construcUng half a dozen buildings in the Santa 
Cruz area. 

Peering at the (xescent of Nariman Point fivm 
the terrace of his penthouse apartment at Maker 
TowerSf at Cuffe Parade, he spoke to Sunda) 's 
Sumit Mitra. Excerpts: 

Si'MKxi: What popularised Nariman 
Point? 

Ranbir Maker: Business and history. The 
prime commercial areas in Bombay used to be 
Ballaid Estate and Fountain. The pressure on 
Fountain constantly grew and it developed into a 
mixed bag--*industrialists, traders, shopkeep- 
ers^ everyone crowded in. It was then decided 
that New Marine Lines should he developed into 
a commercial centre. 

Why dHn*t that work? 

Every business requires an environment. 
Narimap Point gives an environment whk'h no 
other place can provide. 

Could you envisiw^ this price rise? 

I wish I could. This price rise has occurred 
after we sold nearly a million square feet of 
built-up area out here. Our average realisation 
has been around Ks 200 only, though I would still 
consider it a very good return on investment. 



Further physical 
growth of Nariman 
Point is not possible 
fortheFSI has been 
progressively 
reduc^ from 4.5 to 
3.5 and now to 1.33 


Do you think thatitUbeeuuseofiaxthat 
many people are not eeUlny out? 

I don’t think so. Even ip la^t year’s budget, . 
capital gains on property are exwqrted from tax 
up to 50 per cent. The Wghest slab on the rest ^ 
being 50 per cent, one could still retain 75 per 
cent of the gams made through property trahsac* 
tions. Alternatively, the entire proceeds can be 
put away in bonds. Even then people did riot sell 
off property* ^ 

Do you think that Nariman Point shpktd 
be further expanded? 

That’s not possible. By a notification in 1976, 
puttmg up of new office buildings has been 
banned right up to Mahim. Even at Nariman 
Point, the FSI (floor spac^ indeXt. or limit to build* 
as u function of the road width) has been*^ 
progressively reduoKl from 4,5 to 3^5 and now.v 
to 1.33. So further physical growth pf Narirrmo. 
Point is not possible. The income tax depart- ‘ 
ment bought a plot of land here which couM 
accommodate up to one lakh square feet It is 
still lying vacant 

Why are people not selling out? 

Because the companies are growing fester 
than the pricq of property. You should not i 
compare property j)rice today to the price 
prevailing in the mid*Seventies, You should 
compare it to the priqe one or two years ago. 
'Phe rate today is around 20 per cent per annum, 
which is also the same rate at which business is 
growing, except the ones that are totally non* 
viable. 

At what leoel will the price level out? ^ 

At that level (points towards the top of the ' 
Oberoi Towers, Uie tallest building at Nariman ^ 
point). 


However, the largest space-hoggers 
at Nariman Point are neither the private 
sector mega-corporations nor the sleek 
public sector financial outfits, like F.xim 
Bank. The largest occupants are indeed 
the nationalised banks, the labyrinthine 
financial institutions like the Industnal 
Development Bank of Indui (IDBI), and 
the giant public sector outfits like the 
Shipping Corporation of India (SCI) and 
the State Tiading Corporation (STC). 
The three nationalised banks—State 
Bank of India, Central Bank oi India and 
Union Bank of India—account for over 
half a million square feel of space in 
buildings at prime locations in Nariman 
Point* The IDBI accounts for another 
75, (XK) square feet spread over four 


buildings at Nanmari Poirst 'I'lit^ inc'oine 
tax department has some 50,000 
'-quare leet at its disposal at Kmest 
House, also at Nanman IVnni. And, with 
the massive (xcupancy of the public 
sector Air-lndia at the Air-India building 
included, the government's share alone 
should be well over a fifth of the total 
floor space available at Nanman Point. 

J'he impressive presence of the gov¬ 
ernment offices, particularly the banking 
sector, in the vicinity of Nariman Point 
no doubt lends its own attraction to 
private businesses located m the area. 
Hut the public sector is largely un¬ 
affected by the look-good and save- 
space culture of Nanman Point. 'Hie 
corridors of the State Bank of India 


headquarteis, for exHinpIc, are teeming 
with lower-grade* supporting stall and 
the overall decor is rerninistent of the 
PWD. The interiors of tiu* JDBI offices 
are equally unimpressive, redeemed 
only by a view of the sea from some of 
its executive cabins. But the iiv *’tutions 
have provided a strong growth inipt*lus 
to the entire area. Said a spokesman of 
Citibank, which itself occupies about 
23, (XK) Square feet in the area: “'Phe 
biggest draw of Nanman Point is the 
symbiotic relation between the banker 
and the client, the government and the- 
public."K 

Sumit MHiu with reports from 
Wuuiwia Kupur/8omfeiy 
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Kettron Cares. 

When the light turns green in the Capital, a Keltron 
System has gone into action. Every time a train rolls in the 
Metro, there will be a Keltron Automatic Fare Collection System 
getting passengers going faster. And while you wait at 
a platform or an airport, there is a Keltron System 
flashing announcements to you. Every moment your 
TV is on, there is a Keltron Component doing 
its job somewhere among the innards. 

When there is a power cut somewhere, 
a Keltron Uninterruptible Power Supply 
System maintains the power.ANU when 
electricity brightens your life, there is a 
whole Instrumentation and Controls 
System from Keltron at your power 
station keeping control. 

In short, in almost all areas of our 
daily activity Keltron plays a part. 

It strives to honour its commitment 
to the people, bringing home the 
fruits of its pioneering efforts. 

It cares for the community 
it belongs to. Always. 

To strive, to seek, to find and 
to reach perfection. 

KiEURDN 

Kerala State Electronics 
Develop^ment Corporation Limited 

Keltron House, Vcilayambalarn, Tnvano'rum«6P5 033 
Phone : 0471-606Z1 T^lex ; 0884-273 KEUC IN 


COMMUNICATIONS i^'cOMPONENTS • CONSUMER ELECTRONICS • 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTATION •CYBERNETICS • DEFENCE ELECTRONICS* 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS • TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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Curtains! 

Come 26 May, 1987, and Bimiyaad, the country's most popular TV serial, 

will come to an end 


T uesday and Satuiday even¬ 
ings, for nearly a year, have 
been sacred moments. They 
have been stay-at-honie-and- 
switch-on-the-TV ifmes. 
They have been keep-an-eye-on-the- 
clock and let's-see-whal-happens- 
to.night times. They have been Hiiniyaad 
times. As the time for the national 
obsession draws nearer, the nation com¬ 
es to a stop: housewives come out of 
their kitchens, their husbands return 
home early, home>\'ork is finished on 
time and newspapers are put aside. The 
cl(x:k strikes nine and Buniyaad takes 
over. 

All that will end on 26 May. when the 
last notes of Tore mere^ jet'van ke ynhi 
buniyaad waft away, and quite unbeliev¬ 
ably, the final instalment of the l()4-part 
saga comes to an end. Buniyaad, our 
own family drama, and a part of our 
family life, will be over. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays will never be the same again. 

Producer G.P. Sippy, the movie 
moghul who conjured up Sholay, the 
phenomenally successtui curry Western, 
is the first to admit that he will miss 
Buniyaad, “From the beginning till to¬ 
day, there has been nothing that has 
equalled ShoJay. Now, 1 am equally 


proud of Buniyaad. It has been an 
outstanding landmark as a TV serial. I 
am sure Til miss it when it stops,’* he 
feels. But he has not. applied for an 
extension. “Our original contract was for 
llM serials and we have not pursued 
I)(K)rdarshan for a renewal, 1 don’t 
believe in lobbying. Besides, when you 
have something as successful and such a 
magnificent obsession with millions of 
people, it seems inconceivable that one 
should go and ask for an extension,” he 
says. 


W» 26 Mayiiilytoilw«Mif 9 r 

» sin not M im. wi md in 
such a way that lira am ctmlinM 
again if an opportunity bn the 

future. I^nhaps, Doonlariim 


Sippy, who operates from the low-key 
office in the Naaz Building, Bombay, is 
not prone to exaggeration. In fact, he 
was only quoting Union information 
minister of state. Ajit I^anja's statement 
in Parliament that **Buniyaad was th(* 
most popular 7'V serial on Doordar- 
shan”. Adds Sippy, “It is something that 
the nation has accepted in a big wayi so it 
is not only the pride of the Sippy’s. bo, it 
should be a matter of interest to Door- 
darshan itself to continue if it thinks fit. 
Buniyaad did provide wholesome enter¬ 
tainment. “ 

Sippy, however, admits that the pro* 
duction of Buniyaad was as time- 
cbnsuming as it was popular. While 
Buniyaad was on, Sippy neglected the 
production of feature films—the tech¬ 
nically excellent Saagar was the last and 
that too was made two years ago, 
*'Buniyaad was a continuous effort. We 
worked from seven in the morning to 




Ramesh SIppy directing Anita Kanwar: time is fast running out 



Anjana Mumtaz and Vinod Nagpal drink to their 

eleven at night. We worked even on 
Sundays and Film City l)ecame our 
second home. The technicians needed 
rest...they had to be on the spot all the 
time. My son Karnesh, who is always 
metii'ulous and totally involved, worked 
just as hard He has totally neglected his 
directorial assignments/' says (i.F. 
Stppy. 

Unlike the more voluble Sippv, Adi B. 
Godrej, whose company (iodrej spon 
sored the serial, is less emotional about 
the end of Buiiivand He has never 
missed a single telecast. “Sad and dis¬ 
turbed I will be. l)t‘caiise at 9 pm on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays alter 26 May, it 
will not be Huniyjad any more/’ he 
laments. 

Godrej too has the magic touch. If 
Sippv has Shala\ under his belt, Godrej, 
with talent for spotting the sure-fire hit 
serial, has Hapni. And though. Rajani 
starring I*riya 'I'endulkar was not as 
successful, it was certainly as talked 
about and much more controversial. It 
made the crusading Kajani Prabhakar the 
darling of Ihe country’s middle-classes 
and perhaps the most talked about 
woman in Indiji. And even today, the 
angry howls of the cabbies of Bombay 
and the workers of the telephone ex¬ 
change are ringing in many ears. Says 
Godrej, “All good things come to an end. 


success, while Kruttika Desai looks on 

Buniyand was very successful and ver y 
ditlerent. But it did cost a lot of money.” 
Sponsoring the serial put Ciodrej l)ack by 
Rs foLir-and-a-half crores, a sum which 
mav have looked too enormous to the 
clinical and dispassionate accountant. It 
IS, however, obvious that Godrej pro¬ 
ducts like Marvel, Mega, Dip and I resca 
piggy backed to success because of 
Huniyund. Yet, even his critics admit 
that Ciodrej has a bonus of guts. Spon¬ 
soring a serial lor Ks 4.5 crores was a 
gamble. It was a gamble that did not fail. 

N ow that the countdown has begun, 
the guessing game is on in full 
swing. Is Jay going to die of leukaemia? 
Will ins family come to know ot his 
illness? W'ill Satbir marry Babli or Man- 
gla? Or will Babli become a sanyaainF 
'fhese are the frenzied questions that 
are already being tossed around drawing 
rooms. The past gives clues about the 
future, feel some people, and the futures 
of Koshanlal, Labhaiya, Kajrajeshwari, 
Satbir, Shyamlal and Haveli Ram will 
only be decided on those lines. 

'fhe focus IS also shifting from the 
story to the stars. It is only now that 
people, including fnany intellectuals, are 
realising that they were hooked on 
Buniyaad because of the superb t)er- 
funnances, There is also criticism. ITie 


post-Partition era was one of idealism, of 
hope and optimism. I'he task of nation 
building had begun, and there was ex¬ 
citement in the air. Very little of that has 
been captured by the serial, say the 
critics, except vague mention of the 
five-year plans. But such criticism has 
been drowned in the chorus of “What a 
pity Humyaad IS ending. What will we do 
now?” However, Pdiaskar (jhosh, the 
dire<. tor-general of Doordarshanlhas said 


Bhaskar Ghosh, the 
director'general of Doordarshan, 
says that *1he story cannot go on 
forever” md that "there will be no 
regrets when the sa^ of the 
Haveli Ram family winds up 
towards the end of May” 


j that “the slorv cannot go on forever” 
' and that “there will be no regress when 
I the saga of the Haveli Ram lamily winds 
I up towards tla^ end of May” Ghosh also 
I I'laims that he has received no requt'.sis 
1 for an extension. 

But will Mav really he the end? 

I Director Ramesh Sipjiv is still not so 
sure. “W'lth just 14 episodes left to go, 
our thoughts are now centred round 
tying Li[3 the loose ends. We will be 
introducing new cliaiacters before the 
end. the present end. 1 mean,” he said 
with an intriguing twist. “Hut w(' will end 
in siK'h a wav that we can continue again 
if given an opportunity in the future. 
After all. it is a mattei of pride for 
Doordai shall to iia'^e suth a successful 
'I'V serial and, perhaps, they themselves 
may think of extending it,” he says 
hopefully. “Fven Doordarshan hasn’t 
made up its mind, at least not per¬ 
manently,” he adds. Writer Manohar 
Shyam Joshi too feels that there is 
enough material lor liutnyaad II, a story 
that could begin m 1954. the period 
when Hunivaad ends. “'Fhe main pro¬ 
tagonists will be the three children of 
Kulbhushan whereas Sat bn may grow 
into another Haveli Ram,” he says. 
“Doordarshan has kept us guessing. We 
will get back to you if and when we 
change our minds. ” say officials of Mud- 
ra Communications, the company which 
marketed Hunivaad. Despite Bhaskar 
Ghosh’s statement and like the 20 mil¬ 
lion Buniyaad junkies who need a twice 
a-week fix of their favourite family 
drama, Communications \)ffK:ials 

are hoping that the word does come 

through, ii 

(Nga TelH»/0Ofn6My with 
Sumitimm'MRwMM 
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Star versus STAmusr 

What prompted filmstar Shabatia Azmi ut file a Rs 25-lakh defamation suit 
against Nari Hira’s pretnierlinglish film magazine, Sidn/nsl? 


I t was bound to happen. At some 
sta^e, a filmstar was to 

proclaim that he or she had had 
enough and take on the film rnaga 
zines. Hut few expected that Sha^ 
bana Aznii, the activist-actress who has i 
won nK)re national awards than anybody I 
else would be the oiu‘ to bell the cat I 
Azmi has had a love-halt* relationship ; 
with the film press. While much tiri- 
b<*en made ol the clandestine at tans she 
allegedly had with Shashi Kapoor and 
Vinod Khanna in the Seventies^she has 
usually managed a taitly good press. 

Hut an article in the latest issiit* ol 
Suirdust, the country’s best selling film 
magazine, seemed finally to hav e gone 
too far. 1'he article, based almost entire 
ly on unattributed quotes from alleged 
insidt'rs, suggested that Azmi (now 
happily married to screen writer Javed 
Akhtar) was still having an affair with old 
boyfriend Shekhar Kapur (now happily 
married to Medha Gujral) and that 
though the tw'o cout)les presented a 
cheerful frijnt were actually Ixsi't by 
internal frictions. It then went on to 
quote, for no apparent reason, Mahesh 
Bhatt, the voluble film director (last 
semi-hit: Naam, starring Kumar Gaurav 
and Sunjay Dutt) who has turned inter 
view-giving into a personal cottage- 
industry. While Bhatt did not actually 
offer any additional information about the 
alleged affair, he was still good for a few 
sensational quotes, some of which were 
only tangentially related to the Shabana- 
Shekhar connection. (Sample: “If my 
wife Soni shows an inclination towards 
another guy, I will hack her to death”) 
Azmi found the article offensive in the 
extreme and was apparently distraught 
for days. Finally, she decided that direct 
action was called for. “I think the time 
has come when people must sit up and 
take action,” she said. “All the.se maga j 
zines have been getting away because 
the stars wIkj have been victimised think 
that going to court is a time-consuming 
process... their attempts die out even 
before they be^n because they have no 
idea of the law.” 

Fresh from her triumphs on behalf of 
pavement-dwellers and other less pri- 
vil^ged sorts, Azmi decided to teach 
Stardust a lesson. Both she and husband 
Javed Akhtar have now filed separate 
defamation cases against Stardust, its 

SUHOAir tS Aprti 1987 
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debonair ]Hiblislier Nari I lira and its 
t^ditoi, IM'ochi Badsliah. Hr)th husband 
and wilt* aie dc'inanding damages ot Ks 
li.'") lakhs each. 

A/mi's grounds for leg<»l-complaint arc 
thal the Stdidusl artu k* lias sugg(*sU*d 
the following* 

• She is having an extramarital affair 
with Sliekhai Kapur: 

• She, hei hu d>and Javed, Shekhar 
Kapui and lii^ wile Medha an* prt'sent- 
ing a Iront ol cosy Inendslnp as a 
cover-up tor an illicit extra marital rela¬ 
tionship: 

• She* IS a woman ol loo.se charai ter. 
given to having tasiial sexual rela- 
tKMiships with men, partM ulaily married 
men: 

• Sht* IS given to infidelity hv lx*!' very 
natiiie, 

• .Sh(‘ IS cruel lH*cause she d(>es not care 
about Uu* cauisequemes to Medha 
Kapin. 


Shabana found the Shm/vs/articie 
on her relationship with old 
boyfriend Shekhar Kapur 
I offensive in the extreme and 
decided that direct action was 
called for 
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4av«d Akhtar i 


ShabaimAcmt 


SayiShabaiiaAiiiii:'‘AI 
flimniiiiziiiwlitvt 
been grtnig away 
bacauaethaitanwho 
have bean vicftnisad 
think that goiag to court 
kathne^onsiiming 
pit)cess..»their attempts 
die out even before they 
begin because they have 
noMeaofthelaw” 


Nari Hira, publisher of Stardust, and 
who is considered to be the father of 
K(f >sip magazines in the country, was 
reluctant to ctHiiment on the plaint filed 
by Shabana Azmi as the case was 
suh-judico. Nevertheless, he volun¬ 
teered to speak at length on the policy of 
film magazines. Said Nan Hira: "Our 
magazine is no better or worse than 
magazines which write the same thing 
but under fancy labels like Khaas Baat, 
Guttaf^ and Tinsel Town, The question 
is: where do you draw the line. Recent¬ 
ly, the Eveninfi News of the 'Fimes of 
India (iroup had a front page item saying 
that Kaj Babbar is to marry Kekha. Is 
this in good taste considering that Kaj 
Babbar is in mourning and there is no 


truth in the story? We at least check and 
cross-check facts and run stories only 
when we got sufficient proof. Nari Hira 
feels that it is wrong to label film 
magazines as gossip magazines. “AH 
papers, even the political ones, indulge 
in gossip," asserted Nari Hira. But Hira 
denies that it is gossip alone which sells 
a magazine and Bunor Karanjia, editor of 
the largest selling film magazine Screen. 
agrees with Nari Hira on this point. 

“I have always been against this trend 
of gossip,” said Karanjia, “but I do not 
blame the film magazines alone. A major 
source of gossip is the film industry; 
there are so many groups and quarrels.” 
Karanjia, who has been in the business 
for decades, has a message for future 


editors; “I* have learnt over the years 
that gossip alone does not sell. After all 
there are so many aspects of the film 
industry that make news: issues like 
censorship, corruption and the financial 
problems of the industry. In fact, the 
editorials of Sireen provoke a lot of 
readers. When Fihnfare introduced gos¬ 
sip pages. Its circulation dipped 
sharply.” 

Bhavana Somaiya, editor of Movie 
(ABC cir: 75,(K)t)), also feels that ulti¬ 
mately what sells is well-written stories. 
“Kach magazine has a policy. When we 
started oft in 1982, the then editor 
wanted it t(j be a ‘drawing room’ maga¬ 
zine, so It could not afford to be hf)ld: 
there were no sensational headlines or 
articles. When 1 took over I changed it a 
bit. We pepped up the magazinei there 
was enough excitement but we were 
careful not to harm anyone unnecessan- 
Iv. If w^e did that it waiuld break the trust 
between filmstar' and film magazines.” 

Ckilshan Hwing, editor of/ti e’s Week¬ 
ly and Star and Style since I9b(), has 
seen many a star go into battle against 
film magazines and then make peace. “It 
IS a love-hate relationship between the 
two and I have no doubt that the 
Shabana-5t<i/r/usf problem will end up in 
forgive and forget. Court cases are 
nothing new and have been going on for 
years,” she said. Hut Kwing admits that 
gossip often tends to get too spicy. “But 
It IS not one-sided. It is often generated 
by the film people themselves. I'hey talk 
of their ow'ii exploits or those ot their 
nvals. If they are spotted in scandalous 
situations they get panickv. Journalists 
cannot be asked to keep quiet when they 
come to know these things. In the past 
the stars were very discreet about any 
affairs.lhey had always kept a lid on 
their doings. But the younger stars ot 
today are brazen and flaunt their affairs. 
Hence there is no reason for them to 
complain or object when the younger lot 
of journalists refuse to be cowed down. 
But why blame the film industry alone? 
Times have changed and even in politics 
and business there is not much room for 
decorum,” says Oulshan Ewing. 

'File stage is thus set for an exciting 
courtroom finale. ITie hearing is sclu?- 
duled on 13 April and Shabana Azmi is 
certain that the landmark’ case will 
encourage others to sit up and take 
note. “All my colleagues in the film 
industry are behind me. Gossip maga¬ 
zines arc understandable but they were 
never as filthy as they have becpnie 
today. It is really shocking how they can 
make up things,” complained an irate 
Shabana Azmi brimming with confi¬ 
dence. B , ' 

Olga TttiHa/Ooffitey 


Nari Hira, pubKiiier of 
SMiitdafendi 
hkmeif by saying:*^ 
magaikioKno better or 

wortotban magazines 

wbiciiiiirilotbnsatne 

tftiHliiit iMdor Imv 

rmfir.T1ioaNStionis: 
wifore OQ you Qraw vw 
IniTWenieeitcM 
andcrooMheck 
iacti...^ 
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8UWPAY SPORTS’: 


Indian hockey: 

SELF-INFLICTED WOUNDS 

Precious litile is heifii> done to revive the lost f^lory of Indian hockey,while it is still within 
our reach, comments former Olympian Gurbux Sin^h 


I t does not shock us any more that 
hockey is no lon^jer the exclusive 
preserve of countnes like India 
and Pakistan—even as the game 
has developed intc; one of the 
major sports of the world. It is an old 
story. But last month while the national 
hockey championships were being held 
in Pune the connoisseurs of the game 
were once again in for a shtjck. 1'he 
realisation dawned that much oi what 
Indian hockey has suftered is self^ 
inflicted. Worse still, we are doing 
practically nothing to the revive tlu* past 
glory of Indian hockey, when it is still 
within our reach. 

While at the international level -more 
precisely, in Europe and Australia the 
game has undergone a sea (diange. in 
India, precious little has been done to 
develop this ancient art. In fact, each 
step forward taken in this diiecnon has 
been more m the nature of a step 
backward. Abroad, the game\^ increas¬ 
ing popularity coincided with the 

increase in the facilities provided to the 
individual players and teams. 

In these countries the organisers of 
tournaments put in a lot of effort. While 
staging domestic tournaments each indi¬ 
vidual player and every team rec(‘ives 
the attention that is due to those who 
are expected to give top class perlonn- 
ances. But the situation is completely 
different in our country. It is a stoiT of 
the neglect and the callous attitude of 
those who control the game. 

While the national championships 
were being held in Pune, the teams 
were piit up in army barracks which did 
not even have fans. For daily meals, the 
players had to travel ten to 12 km. Thus, 
the situation has hardly improved since 
the 1978 national championships in 
Madurai when each player had to make 
do with a pittance of Rs 16 per day for 
board and lod^ng and had to sleep in 
classrooms with chairs and benches 
piled up in one comer In the mornings, 
the corporation staff helped the players 
by providing drums of water to wash up, 
though that had to be done in the open. 
And when the players were ready for 
the matches, they had to use public 
transport to reach the venue five to six 



The national players working out at the 
NSNIS, Patiala 


km away. 1 hese are the players who 
find their way into the national team, to 
lake on the well-groomed and carefully 
nurtured Australians and Europeans, 
On the other hand, since the FIH 
(inter national hockey federation) is 
dominated by those countnes—by their 
sheer voting power—the rules of the 
game have been changed to suit their 
playing conditions. One of these has 


been the change from natural to artificial 
surfaces. I'his has become (‘ompulsory 
for all internatk)nal meets since the 1982 
World Cup, As India and i*akistan did not 
have the power to change tlie rules oiu^e 
agJiin, they should have done the needful 
to adapt themselves to the ru^w cfjndi- 
tions. But this did not happen. 

In India, even the national ('bane 
pionships are held on grass surfaces. We 
have artificial surfaces onlv at two 
places—at the NvSNlS, Patiala and ;u the 
National Stadium, New Delhi - while in a 
country like Holland, there are more 
than 30 artificial surfaces, "fhe game 
becomes so different on artificial sur¬ 
faces that the selectcjrs who ch<.ose the 
national team on the basis of the* players' 
performances in the national cham¬ 
pionships, are often at a loss: players 
performing well on natural surfaces 
might do poorly on artificial turf and vnee 
versa. No wonder, wrong persons are 
quite often selected. 

'fhe least we can do is to hold the 
national events on whatever artificial 
surfaces we have. Last year, when the 
selections for the Seoul Asian (iames 
were to be made during thf? national 
championships m Bangalore, the match¬ 
es were played on a natural surface 
which, in the players* jargon, is called 


Indians struggle with the West Germans on artificial turf during a World Cup match 
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chat ground < ground devoid of any 
grass). Similai was the case m Pune this 
y£‘ar, where tht» ground was not only 
barren Imt also uneven 

I n anv case, our players are at a 
disadvantage because they learn all 
th(‘ir elementary hockey on natural 
gi ass fields All the basic strokes as well 
as the “team tactics" used on artificial 
surfaces are different from those on 
natural pitches Most of the team “Uic- 
tics” us<‘d on synthetic surfaces now are 
akin to football. Hie little practice that 
the Indian players have on artificial 
surfaces is simply not enough for them 
to cope with the new generation Euro¬ 
peans and Australians, who have learnt 
and plavc'd all their hockey on just such 
surfaces 

'I'he callous attitude ol the people who 
control the game in India can be felt at 
every lc‘vel During the Pune nationals 
most ol the selectors were not even 
prescMit One does not know wliether 
the selectois themselves failed to turn 
up or that they were not oven informed 
Blit It IS evident that those who aie 
lesponsible for the future ot Indian 
hockey are simply not interested in it 
Quipped a hockey lover m a lighter vein 
“The selectois would, in any case, do 
the wrong selections -considering that 
the players are being judged by their 
performances on uneven natural sur- 
fac es. “ 

The earlier we change the present 
situation the bettor it is for Indian 
hockey National hockey championships 
at all levels - senior, junior and sub 
junior - have to be given top priority b> 
the highest authonties And under all 
circumstances these matches should be 
played on artificial surfaces. The Austra¬ 
lians have devised a potent admixture of 
the Indian <iu of hockey and “football 
like" hockev played on artificial turf to 
overtake the Europeans. So, if prcmiis- 
ing players like Balwinder Singh and 
Ashok Kumar (Railways) and Thoiba 
Singh (Manipur) are allowed easy access 
to artificial surfaces fight from the word 
go, there is no reason why they wouldn’t 
li? able to achieve with their own art 
what the Australians have with a bor¬ 
rowed one. 

Perhaps, the government of India has 
already indicated its intention to revamp 
the structure of the g;ime gi the country 
with Its plans to import about half a 
doieen artificial surfaces this year But 
one has to watch out for the invisible 
spoilsport. After all, the lakhs of rupees 
provided by the sponsers for the Pune 
nationals hardly helped improve the 
playing conditions—or percolated down 
to the players.K 


mvisew 

Winning to lose? 


B y winning an epic battle against 
Argentina in Delhi, India stands 
to incur a fine of $ 10, (XK) and 
banishment from the Davis Cup 
scene for three years This must be 
the first recorded case of a fine for 
victory. And it will be possible only 
because of the dicephalous policies of 
the government ol India, with regard 
to sport 

Hie win over Argentina jilaced 
India in the quarter-finals where they 
are scheduled to meet Israel, the 
unlikely victors over Czechoslovakia. 
India has m sporting relations witli 
Israel. As recently as in February, 
India cremated a furore by refusing to 
grant visas to the Israeli representa¬ 
tives to the 39th World Table Tennis 



Vijay Amntraf* wastad efforts 


Championships held in New Delhi, It 
was only the gentle arm-twisting of 
the European representatives by the 
numerically superior eastern bloc 
that allowed the championships to 
proceed, with India being exonerated 
of the charge of violating internation¬ 
al norms on the excuse that the 
'fable Tennis Federation of India 
(3TFI) could not be held responsible 
for the action, or non-action, of the 
government of India. 

'fhe present situation, however, is 
slightly different, The international 
tennis body does not take kmdty to 
excuses, U has already made dear 
its intentiop of barring any couni«t 
refusing to play another, from the 
Davis Cup competition for three 
years, along with the sizeable fine 
mentioned. It glso decrees that the 
re-entry will be from the bottom, 
which for India means the qualifying 
rounds in the Asian circuit ih hi^re 
tournaments, • 

^—---... 


The goveniment of India has ai^^ 
ways had a two*facted policy with 
regard to sport in the mtermtional 
arena. There is a standin^fboycott of 
matches against South Africa and 
Israel. In 1974, for example, India 
had reached the final of the Davis 
Cup, but could not get a crack at the 
title because the opponents were 
Soutli Africa. And yet, all Indians are 
allowed to play South Africans and 
Israelis on the international indtvidual 
circuit. 

I'he most glanng example of this 
was Vijay Amrilraij's entry to a 
tournament held in Tel-Aviv two 
years ago. The government had then 
turned a blind eye. Every year, 
top-ranking Indians have been feeing 
Israelis and South Africans in diffe¬ 
rent tournaments across the globe 
and no objections are rased, hfetur- 
ally, the question that is being asl^ed 
in tennis circles is: Do Indians lose 
their nationality when they are play¬ 
ing abroad? 

“1 felt very sad as coach of the 
Indian team in 1974," said former 
Davis Cupper Akhtar Air. “But 1 am 
always with the government when its 
decisions involve matters ol policy/' 
But he could say nothing when asked 
why players were allowed to play 
against South Africans and Israelis on 
an individual basis. 

Meanwhile, Israeli Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation chief David Hamick has, in a 
radio interview in Tel Aviv, said tHiit 
his Davis Cup squad was prepared to 
play in India or on neutral territory, tf 
India refused to grant visas to hts 
team members. Wdl aware of Indfe'S 
attitude, the ITA is actually going 
ahead with preparations for the . 
semi-finals later this y^ar. ^ 

}i>dia had won a thriller in New 
Delhi in mid*Ma^fqh,^ V^y Amritraf 
won both his singles^ while Ramesh ' 
Krishnan cBnch^ tie to ipve^ \ 
in4fe ^ 3-2 victory after it / 

improbable that the 1-2 deficiit aftertJHr 
.the doubles match t;ouid be over^^J 
dome. India is to play'? 

Ifipel ip July. The peoSfiiar reasoning % 
of the government may, after all, 
come to the aid pf its Davis Ciip^ 
squad, if it turns a blind eye to the ^ 
Ind^h team playifig putaule the i 
catmiry. 

Afglt lenf CMmlhi ; / ' ^ 
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A class in progress at NIFT: fashion designers in the making 


(ciARMENT exp ort ) 

GRAND DEIGNS 

The newly set-up National Institute of Fashion Technology is poised to 
become the Mecca o f Indian fashion designers 



k 


S linky silkh. crisp, cohjiirfiil Lottoiis. 

carefree outfits in bright, /anv 
prints, sober clothes in elt'^ant p.istel 
shades—India’s apparel and garment 
export market is booming. From a 
meagre Ks 14 crores in \972. t*xporl 
earnings shot up to a massive Ks 
crores in 1986. Bui, d(*s))ite tin- 
burgeoning overseas markets, fashion 
training facilities have been cunouslv 

lacking in India. Now, af- -- 

ter ten long years of plan* 
ning, the government lias 
finally been able to re* , 

move this shortcoming. IIMIMIISIM 

I'he National Institute of 6l1llihl 

b’ a s h I () n f e c h n (> 1 (> g y KoitC fa 

(NIFT), recently set up in ‘ 

Delhi, will not only pro- SpCCIWIS 

diice professionals in tofc 

fashion designing, but will fktSipl 

also tip exporters about griiiiiSi] 
the “in" trends . 


IndiaisnowtryiiiKto 

enuMeHong 

Kong--byiiii|nrang 


Getting the right shape and 
fit: a student at work at NIFT 


tofeihioii 
<l(»igiwn...US 
pnMiit imports 
fiMHMfK^ira 
SeiiiMtiMntiiiii 
UiilfRMRliiai 


prevailing abroad. 

To help it on its way is Richard 
Streit(M*. dean ot l)ie Fashion Institute of 
I'ei hnology (Fl'l’), New York, who will 
oiler giiidaiK e and advice. Says Streiter, 
who has assisted in setting up fashion 
schools in Israel and Italy aiul who has 
now entered into a two-year consultancy 
(ontract with the Indian government, “1 
am verv excilt'd about this project 

-because the scope tor the 

fashion business in India 
is unparalleled in the 
. i . world. I am convinced 

Indian designers can do 
Hong for the Indian market 

IWIMlrting what Kendo did for 

ttSniltg Japan." And with an in* 

vestment allocatuni fif R» 
IWHI • nine crores during the 

'S«»US Sij'venth Plan, the NIF1’ 

is poised to become the 
ImwgM M^cca (if Indian faslikm 

designers. 

lOnOWOn 'fhough the value of 

rImKi I' India's garment exports 




went up l)v 74 jx-i lenf Ix-lween 1982 
iind J98r» ;ind thr number of bibiteral 
trade aKreenierils wilh the KKC' eoun- 
tries, th(' USA and Kuropean nations — 
have bui^eoned, India still laj^s Ijehmd 
many of the other garment-exporting 
eountries. For instanee, Honj? Konj 4 , 
vvhuli has one of the world’s best 
sc hools for trainin>» fashion desij^ners, 
has made the most of the worldwide 


tre will not only serve as an exclusive 
fashion library but also offer subscnb<‘rs 
advice about which clothes forei^rn 
buyers would snap up and which styles 
are in vri^ue in winc h part of the world. 

Kxportini^ units will soon be able to 
refer t<? the NIF'l for the size of brass 
jacket Inittons that consumers in Europe 
prefer or the quality ot fibre filling that 
should be used foi quilted j.'annents that 


have flooded the American market. Savi- 
ta Sharma, the Indian desi^?ner and 
exporter who will be the director of the 
resource centre, will complement the 
fashion research material with a fabric- 
finding laboratory. Video forecasts of 
trends that are the rage in the West will 
also be available to subscribers. 

'fhe NlK'r’s laudable objectives will be 
implemented by a governing body which 
has among its members Pupul Jayakar, 
the Prime Minister’s adviser on culture, 
and Martand Singh, a member of the All 
India Handkiom and Handicrafts Board. 
'I'he heads of various garment exporting 
organisations—the Apparel Export and 
Manufacturing Association (AEMA), the 
Clothing Manufacturing Association of 
India (CMAl). (he Gannent Exporters 
Association ((jEA) and the Apparel and 
Handloom Exporters Association 
(AHEA), which together account tor 90 
per cent of the exporting units—are also 
on the governing ijody ot the NIF'l’. 

'I'he government is seeking the active 
involvement of not only the exporting 
units but also the captains of the textile 
industry. Explains Chaltenee, who was 
the collector of Hyderabad before be¬ 
coming the chief administrator of the 
NIF'l', “What we look forward to is the 
assistani'e and cooperation of the indus¬ 
try. Right now the leaders of the indus¬ 
try are waiting and watching us set up 
shop." Business magnates vSanjay Lalva- 
ni of Arvind Mills and Anil Ainbani of 
Reliance I'extiles are already involved in 
the project, 'fhey, along with Ravi 
Chawla of Indian Handicrafts, a Delhi- 
based export house, are members of the 
educational foundation that has been set 
up to serve as an advisory body for the 
NIF'l'. One of the objectives of the 
foundation is to create an endowment 
fund to award scholarships to deserving 
students. 

Judging from the enthusiastic re¬ 
sponse of designers participating in the 
four-month fasliion workshop being held 
by the NIF'l' and fhe government in¬ 
terest in the institute, Nil”!' is all set to 
become the boon of the exporters. 
Emphasises Streiter, ’‘'fo think only a 
Western designer can make a success 
out of an Indian exporter is an absurdity. 
'I'he NIF'r will prove this.” Some lead¬ 
ers of the gannent and apparel export 
industry, however, express reserva¬ 
tions about the NIFF. They doubt 
whether a government institution will be 
able to hold its own in the highly 
competitive world of fashion. But Strei- 
ter dismisses such doubts. “The NiET 
will change the prevailing scepticism that 
the government's involvement will have 
a negative e{fe?ct," he says confidently. 

Rttu SmiwNew MM 



Students at the first NIFT workshop: designing a 'fashionable' future 


craze for ready-to-wear high-fashion 
clothes. US garment imports from 
Hong Kong are 20 times more than that 
from India. According to 'fishyarakshit 
Chatterjee, the IAS officer who has 
recently been appointed registrar of the 
NIF'r, India is now trying to emulate 
Hong Kong- -hy imparting specialised 
training to fashion designers. In fact, 
Streiter was selected only because the 
faculty members of the fashion school in 
Hong Kong had no lime to guide the 
organisers of the NlF'f. 

'i'he pnmary function ot the institute is 
to turn out professionals in fashion 
designing. Every year 75 graduates will 
be given the opportunity to do a two- 
year diploma course in apparel merchan¬ 
dising and marketing, fashion designing 
and paitem-iiiaking or garment inanufac 
luring technology. 'I'o ensure that the 
institute attains international standards, 
three faculty members of the NIKT are 
being trained at the KIT, New York. 

And that’s not all this institute has to 
offer the Indian fashion world. Once the 
NIFT is in full swing, it will introduce a 
show-window concept of display and a 
fashion resource centre for the first time 
in India. Under the first scheme, the 
NIF"'r w^ill lease show-windows to com¬ 
panies wishing to display their garments 
to foreign buyers as well as domestic 
fashion enthusiasts. The resource cen- 

' — —>-■ . — ' 

lPhotogra|>hs: Uagdish Yadav 


Richard Streiter; "TotMnkonlya 
Westeni designer can make a 
success out of an Indian exporter 
b an atouri^. The NIFT wIh 
provethis...! amvery exdted 
about thb project because the 


Indb is lu^ralleledin the world. 
1 am convinced tndande!^;ners 
can do for the Indian maiket what 
Kendo did for Japan” 
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BITTER SUGAR 

The consumer faces a ref*ime ofhit'h prices with likely fall in output 



C onsumers bitter over soariii)^ su^jar 
prices are unlikely to be provided 
much succour by the imported variety of 
the white crystalline stuff. Indian buyers 
appear to be true patriots when it comes 
to a taste for sujijar; most of them prefer 
the sweeter indigenous variety to foreign 
brands. Yet imports seem to be the only 
answer to meet the recurring shortfall in 
the production of sugar. 

Tlie pre-budget Economic Survey for 
1986-87 had optimistically piedicted 
higher production and lower market 
prices of sugar. Hut as sugar becomes 
dearer on the wholesale market and the 
output remains depressingly low, these 
forecasts are turning out to be no more 
than sweet dreams. 

Even the govemment’s two-year 
sugar policy, introduced in 1985-86, 
appears to have failed to induce factories 
to step up production and cultivators to 
grow more sugarcane for the mills. I'he 
truth is that the wholesale price of sugar 
in Bombay—which dictates sugar prices 
in the country—has progressively in¬ 
creased from Rs 448 per quintal in 
1982-88 to Rs 472 in 1983-84, Rs 569 in 
1984-85 and Rs 597 in 1985-86. And in 
the first five months (October-February) 
of 1986-87, the average monthly 
wholesale price has hit a level of RvS 605 
per quintal, 'fhis spurt has come about 
despite the release of 7.52 lakh tonnes 
of sugar in March, compared with 6.6.3 
lakh tonnes in the same month last year. 

In order to give an impetus to cultiva¬ 
tors as well as mill owners, the govern¬ 
ment, under the new policy, fixed the 
price of the 1986-87 sugarcane crop at 
Rs 17 a quintal a year in advance and 
reduced the levy percentage from (^6 to 
55 and later to 50. Thus, the mills were 
able to sell 50 per cent of their output at 
the prevailing market pnees. The statu¬ 
tory minimum price for sugarcane too 
was subsequently raised to Rs 18 per 
' quintal. 

I On the strength of these incentives, 
the pre-budget Economic Survey 
observed that “higher free sale quotas 
have improved the economic viability of 
the.sugar factories who, in turn, are 
Expected to pay higher prices to 
cane suppliers who are in competition 
with the rnanufacturers of Wiandsan* and 
gui'*. It also commented that as a result 
of the govemment’s elforts, 'The pro¬ 


duction of sugar has increased and prices 
have remained stable”. 

The government's attempts at playing 
sugar daddy, however, do not seem to 
have helped the industry, The sugar 
production which was expected to reach 
77 lakh tonnes in the current season is 
now unlikely to exceed 70 lakh tonnes, 
practically the same as the previous 



season’s output. 3'he shortfall in produc¬ 
tion can be attributed to a scarcity of 
sugarcane and its diversion to a great 
extent to kTiandsuii and gur units. The 
average annual output of sugarcane has 
hovered around 175 million tonnes fiver 
the last two years, not much of an 
increase over previous years —171,68 
million tonnes in 1982-83. 170,32 in 
1983-84 and 174,08 in 1984-85. 

The government certainly cannot be 
made the scapegoat for suc h disappoint¬ 
ing figures. Nearly 80 per cent ol the 
area devoted to sugarcane cultivation is 
officially stated to be under irrigation, 
wliilc the intensity of ferlili.ser applica¬ 
tion for It is among the highest' for 
cultivable crops. Yet, sugar production 
is languishing as a result of a shortage of 
sugarcane. 

The 339 sugar mills in the country—of 
wliich 166 are in tlie cooperative sector, 
103 in the joint stock sector and 70 in the 
public sector—have obviously failed to 
chum out enough of the sweetener to 
meet the growing demiind and at a price 
the consumer can afford. I'he one-time 
exporter of .sugar (India exported sugar 
worth RvS 800 crores in 1975-76) is now 
forced to depend on the bounty of 
foreign suppliers (in 1985-86 it had to 
Spend Rs 8()0 crores to import sugar). 

R. I. Vanluil»sw&rmi/Cilciirtv 
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PUTTING THE 
MARKET TOGETHER 
AGAIN 

T h(‘ stoi'k market dki not live up to its promise of a 
revival* I'he assurance of a fresh l(K)k into the 
(jlh‘ndin^ budget provisions failed to enthuse the 
market. During? the last two weeks of March, the 
market slid slowly but surely towards a new bottom. 

All seKHients, inchidm^ consumer items and food 
firodiicts, latiKuished. ACC’s results for the first six 
months were disiippointing, foreboding a bleak future 
for the cement industry, fhe steel price hike, antici- 
paled widely and for'long, had yet to materialise, 
I'lsco’s rights and bonus issues had not been cleared. 
Reliance, Orkay and others of the same ilk continued to 
I.H' under a cloud. /Iliere had been no cheerful news for 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals and fertilisers, Auto- 
mobiU's continued to struggle and. with the exception 
ot tea, rubl>er products and hotels, the maiket 
appeared to have nothing in store for the investors. 

1‘he results of the Decernber-end companies had 
started fl<»wing in. Several large comiMnies had been 
unable to maintain their previous year’s profits. Some 
companies had done well but, in the general gloom. 

good performance went un¬ 
recognised. For example, 

C.F. Tools, i^ostmg a dou¬ 
bled profit and a one-and a- 
half times increase in di¬ 
vidend. was gieeted with a 
30-point slide in its market 
value. Moechst repeated its 
dividend only to retreat by 
2<K) points, in this sc<fnario, 
the threat of a large-scale 
disinvestment bv tlie inves¬ 
tors after I April to book 
long-term capital gams per- 
mitti'd by tne recent budget loomed large. Kven the 
most oplimisuc bull found himself shaky: all of L^'fl's 
Mastershares and India Funds could not possibly put 
the market together again. 

Wlien it seemed that all was lost, the govenimenl^m 
a swwping policy change, reduced interest rates j 
almost across the hoard by one percentage point, llie 
cheap money polu'v is exjiected to give a solid boost to ^ 
investment. In tact, tlu* news has brought the downhill 
slide to an immediate halt and tlio market for the first | 
time idler this year’s budget has started looking up. ' 
Falling interest rates enhance the relative yield of ! 
equities and more money should flow into the nwrket in 
the new scheme of things. 

It wtll, of course, take a little time before the 
economy adjusts itself to the new^ rates and a dear 
picture emerges. But if the initial reaction holds any 
due, the market should now stabilise and. in the long 
nm, regain some of its lost glamour. 

The write f /s a Catot/ffa -based mafket analyst and comrnentafor 
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( ATAGIAN^") 


DIVIDENDS 


PRODUCTS 


Fluidomat: 12.5% for 15 
month r)c‘nod ended M) Septem- 
U‘r, IUH6. 

(«ammon India: 25% (15%) for 
ytvii ended 31 July, 1986. 
HawKins Cookers: 20% 

(same) for year ended ,'10 
Septemt.>er, 1986. 

Industrial Cables;!2% (6% ) 
for 1986. 

Jain Tube Co.: 20% (1:>%) for 
v(Mr ended 31 August, 1986 
.lyoti Baroda: Skips (15%) for 
year ended 30 June„ 1986. 

KEC International: 12,5% 
(same) for year ended .30 
Sepieinber. 1986. 

Kerala Chemicals and Pro¬ 
teins: 10% (15%) for year en¬ 
ded 30 September. 1986 
KSB Pumps: 20% (30%) for 
1986. 

Midland Rubber & Produce: 

10%' (17. rV'f} ff)r year ended 30 
Septc'niber, 198(i. 

R^dhani Leasing and Indus¬ 
tries: 18% maiden on pro rata 
basis. 


(vujarat Agro lndu.stries 
Corpn/.llas laiinihed a bacttria- 
frec drink, Jiva, in mango and 
guava flavours. I'bt* fruit drink- 
based on natural pulps wTlIiout 
any preservativt s. s\ n(belie fla¬ 
vour or esst n< e-^ is packt'led in 
Itaroda 

I3fe Spark Plugs: WiH invest 
Ks 9.74 rrores to rnanufaetuie 
wide range of fuel effieien) spai k 
plugs in a backward area ot 
llanaua. 



Bata India: 'rurrunci Ks :^2(>.9 
crore- (Ks 205.4 i loies) foi 
198 (k (iross profil Rs () 11 
c I off^' Rs H. 1.11 rores) and ru t 
profit Rs 4 01 er<H’es (Rs 0.41 
,crores). 

Hoechst India: Sales turnover 
Rs 115 48 enures (Rs 140.K6 
unnoslfoi 1986 (jiossphifll Rs 

4 60eroivs (Rs 8 61 ( rores) .ind 
net profit Rs 2.40 erores (R.s 

5 78 ttoia^si 



of safacM 


Source: Bombay Butim Asaoctatton Ltd 
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BOOK EXTRACT 


I t was an a>.!e of adven¬ 
ture. It was an a^e of 
intriKue. It was an age 
of romance: it was also 
a time of decadence, 

I'here was splendour and 
opulence-harems, eunuchs, 
dancing girls. 1'here were 
princes and robber barons, 
but paupers, too, for poverty 
grew as fortune hunters 
plundered and pillaged the 
countryside. It was a time of 
turbulence in Europe, anar¬ 
chy in India. It was the 
eighteenth century, caught in 
tht^ pincers of an era unable 
to die and a new one unable 
to be born 

It was an age India would 
rather forget, 'fhe death of 
Aurangzeh in 1707 spelt 
cliaos in much of the country. 

Less than fifty years after 
the last great Mughal, the 
fabulous empire i rumbled 
with Afghans and Marathas 
c|uarreiling over its carcass. 

Alter the 'I'liird Hattie of 
Pampat in 1761, it was said 
about the then Mughal 
Emperor, From Delhi to 
Palani, is the realm of Shah 
Alam.’ It was the age of Mir 
Jatar !he traitor. Tipu Sultan, 
the last Indian ruler to offer 
valiant resistance to the con¬ 
querors, was yet to nse. 

Even Europe today does 
I not remeinliet a great deal 
I about the eat ly adventurers 
I who left its shores in search 
of fame and lortune in India 
In the post decolonisation age,the notion 
of colonies is not regarded with any 
overwhelming pride and the early col¬ 
onialists are a bit of an embarrassment. 
Unable to fully disown those who laid the 
foundations of western Europe s afflu¬ 
ence, their successors have quietly re- 
movedunsavoury memories to museums 
and history books. That too, sketchily. 
How many British or French school 
children, for instance, would know of 
Claude Martin? And since India takes 
much of its history (at least at the school 
level) from what the British wrote and 
left behind, Claude Martin gets no 
mention in standard textbooks here. 

It is a little diffeient^though in Calcutta 
and Lucknow. In tht* erstwhile capital of 
Avadh, now the seat of government of 
the inheritors of Aryavarta, Claude Mar¬ 
tin still dominates the skyscape with a 
palais bigger, better and more imposing 
than the one built by the United Pro¬ 
vince’s legendary governor, Sir Har- 


Adventurer 
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' Im Marts or La Martiniere, the oldest 
school in India, is much revered as an 
institution. Chandan Mitra, a 
historian, journalist as well as an 
alumnus oj the school, in his 
well-illustrated book, Constant Glory: 
Im Martiniere Saga (IS36 — 1986), gives 
some fascinating insights into its history 


court Hutlei. over a century later. Ev<*n 
after every street name is Sanskntised 
and statues replaced in the zeal to eiase, 
the colonial past. Constantja will re-, 
mam--an ineradicable monument not 
just to its builder, but to the age to w'hich 
he belonged. 

La Martiniere in Calcutta, too, fascin¬ 
ated the city’s residents lor an entire 
century. Cireat mystique was attached 
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to a school iJiat till 1935 whs 
for Europeans and Eurasuins 
only. The precincts of La 
Mailmiere—those two im¬ 
posing buildings overlooking 
what was once the Maralha 
Ditch, later Lower Circular 
koad, and still later a thor¬ 
oughfare named after the scl¬ 
ent ist Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Hose - were the 
gieat out of-bounds once. 

Natuially, therefore, the 
loundtT was surrounded in 
mystery. Few bothered to 
know anvthing beyond the 
bask tacts that he was a 
Frenchman, apparently a sol¬ 
dier of tortune, who amassed 
fabulous wealth after he 
crossed over to the English 
Skit' anil left il all bidiind for 
education. 

Nearly 2t)0 years after his 
death, Claude Martin re 
rnains an enigma,a sliadowy 
figun* of eighteenth-centiirv 
Indian history, myths over¬ 
coming tfie man both m life 
and in death. It is said that 
Claude Marlin had his tomb 
prepared in Constantia and 
left instructions that his body 
he embalmed and earthen ! 
lani|)s be lighted in perpetui¬ 
ty so that the covetous 
Nawah of Avadh, Asaf-ud- 
daula, who was in the habit of 
requisitioning European 
buildings he fancitki, would' 
not he able to acquire Mar¬ 
lin’s dream castle. I'his story 
is still tondly hehewed by 
writers who find m il further proof of 
Claude Martin’s alleged craftiness. 

'I'he reality, as usual, is less romantic. 
Martin made no provision in his will for 
lainjis to be burned m perpetuity: that 
they were, probably testifies to the 
loyalty he evoked from his Indian ser¬ 
vants. And for good reason loo. Con¬ 
stantia was not completed by Martin and 
he le/t that charge to Mutchoo and 
Chhola Kadir, his Indian valets. Martin 
even left detailed instructions for con¬ 
structing a zenana for the two women 
who lived with him. Further, Constan- 
tia’s plans show that the* basement 
mausoleum was part of the original 
scheme for the building and not included 
as an afterthought to ^^ard against 
requisition. (Once a building became a 
mausoleum no Muslim htler was ex- 
pe*cted to use it for other puiposes). In 
any case, Asaf-ud-daula died before 
Martin; so jthe Nawab was in no posi¬ 
tion to realise riis ambition. 







B ilt the mvths ipo on, inevitably. 

Claude Martin was a fabulously 
wealthy man who m the course of his 
stay of nearly tour decades m Lucknow 
acquired elev<*n houses apart from Con- 
stantia. In addition he owned a consider* 
able amount of land in prime areas of 
imt'know and a bazaar which was rented 
out. Ht‘ also invested in indif^o planta¬ 
tions whose income he left to tiis rela¬ 
tives on his death. 

All ot these join toKettier in the 
making of the enigma. Claude Martin, 
the poor French boy wlio came to India 
as a stowaway; Marlin, who left the 
service* ot tin* French to join their arch 
ent*my, the Hritisli Fast India Company: 
Marlin, the >»a!lqnt soldier who rose to 
the honorary position of major general 
althoMKh *ff)rei>int*is’ were- forbidden 
Irom nsin*^ beyond the rank of major; 
Martin Jhe trusted confidant of the 
Nawab of Avadh, the j^o-hetween lor the 
luiwlish; Martin, the money-lender and 
supplier ot Kuropean luxunes to the 
Nawab: Martin, tfie Nfaboh witfi eleven 
houses; Claude Martin, one of the 
Mreatest philanthropists in modern Indi¬ 
an history. Which is the real Claude 
Martini' 

No definilive answer can be attemp¬ 
ted, for Claude Martin was ail this and 
more. Besides, histonans have ><eneral- 
ly nejsdei'ted him althoujkjh his role in the 
promotion of Fnj^Iish education in India, 
albeit posthumously, certainly entitles 
him to a place of honour. Fnj^Iish histo¬ 
rians who should l>ave acknowledged his 
importance in the buildinj^ of their Indian 
Krnpire have been scathing. Lord Valen- 
tia almost runs out of invectives: 

A liHnv /n/aoKH/s or (hspicabic char¬ 
acter than the late (ieneral Martin never 
existed. ^ He had not a sin^dc virtue, 
though he laboured to assume the 
appearance of several.. General Martin 
loved his money dearly, but he loved 


Farhad Bakah , Lucknow 

fame still more, and at an immense 
exepense he laboured to acquire it. From 
this idea he built the vast habitations in 
thts neighbourhood and finished them in 
the most expensive manner: and from 
the same idea the mass of his property is 
bequeathed to charitable purposes. 
Fame he may probably attain, but it is a 
species of fame that no frood man may 
desire .,, 

'fhat for fhe founder of three schools and 
for a man who left several lakhs to be 
distributed in charity amonj^ the poor in 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Chanderna>;ore and 
Lyon. 

'fhe second son of a cask-maker of 
Lyon, Fleury Martin and his first wife. 
Ann Vafjinay, Claude (who spelt his 
name both with and without the final ‘e’. 
but never wrote ‘Martine’ as contempor¬ 
ary sources refernny? to him often did), 
was bom on 4 January, 1735. His mother 
died less than three weeks after giving 
birth to him, and within six months of the 


bereavement, Ins father married Jeanne- 
Mane Martinet by whom he had five 
children, Claude Martin's childhood 
appears to have been rather an unhappy 
one: records show that a priest of the 
Saint Saturnm parish—the district of 
Lyon where Fleury Martin lived—took 
Claude in his l are and looked after his 
early education. Apparently, Claude dis¬ 
tinguished himself in mathematics and 
drawint?. 

Little else is known about Claude 
Martin’s adolescence in his native land to 
which he never returned after coming to 
India. His stepmother was murdered in 
Fans some years after he left France 
and his father went to prison, although 
the connection between her death and 
Fleury Martin’s internment has never 
been conclusively proved. Versions dif¬ 
fer about his family’s willingness to let 
Claude come to India: according to one 
source, his stepmother had Claude’s, 
and his younger brother Louis’s, enlist¬ 
ments cancelled: another claims that she 
gave him 24 cents and said, ‘Here, p(K)r 
boy, since you insist on leaving us, go, 
but do come back, in a carriage.' 

C laude Martin enlisted and was sent 
to the barracks of Lovient of the Cie 
in 1751 where he leamt to handle a gun 
and other military duties. He left France 
on boaid the MachauH on 18 September^ 
1751 and reachedPondicherry sometime 
the following year. What he did between 
1752 and 1755 is not recorded and his 
name appears for the first time in French 
records in 1755, Martin served as a 
dragoon in the Guards to the Governor 
of the F'rench territories in India 
Claude Martin was abroad the ship 
Fabet SalBJm (variously misspelt, most 
commonly as Fatty Sakm} which 
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Martin M a company of five 
sepoys taking part in the attack 
on Ludoww. liws began a kmg 
assodalion with the city...0nce 
his request to remain there was 
grantedin 1779, he fomuliyieft 
the service of the Company and 
took up emptoyment with fhe 
Ntwabof AvaiHi 
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A view of the Residency ruins in Lucknow 

was takinj' a continj^ent of French sol¬ 
diers to Bengal from Madras. Apparent¬ 
ly, it sank near (iodavari Point, but most 
of the soldiers swam ashore. Claude 
Martin is said to have demonstrated 
i'onsiderablc leadership qualities during 
the disaster, m sharp contrast to the 
English captain ot the vessel. As a 
result, the English gave Claude Martin 
the charge of escorting French soldiers 
to Bengal by another ship, the Norfolk, 
which reached Calcutta in 1762. 

Peace was signed between England 
and France in 1763 and Claude Martin’s 
career surged forward thereafter. By 
that time, the English had, in effect, 
proven their superiority m India and 
French interest in the subcontinent be¬ 
gan to dwindle. Claude Martin, signifi¬ 
cantly. got his commission from the East 
India Company that year and thereafter 
devoted hiniseli to full-time military 
service. He distinguished himself as the 
head of a company of Frenchmen, acting 
under the command of an English offic¬ 
er, Captain Jennings. After the Battle of 
Buxar in 1764 between the English and 
Nawab Shuja-ud-daula of Avadh had 
made Clive master of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa (the Diwani came in 1765), 
Claude Martin returned to Calcutta and 
helped the Surveyor-General in the 
preparation of maps of Calcutta and 
adjoining areas. 

E vidently, confinement to a desk did 
not appeal to Martin s temperament 
and when English troops invaded Avadh 
in retaliation for the refuge given to Mir 
Kasim by the Nawab, Martin led a 
company oi five sepoys taking part in the 
attack on Lucknow. Thus began a long 
association with the city. Martin, 
however, retunied to Calcutta soon 


ullervvards and rcsunu*d his ^urvt^y 
work, this lime Cf)iu cntniling on Dliaka 
and otlu'r (jails ol I',ast Bengal. 



Tomb of Bafoufi0 .Lucknow 


Myfailhfuigiricaled 
Boloune I acquired for the 
consMerationotasiimfrom 
one Carriere, a Frenchman, 
whohadacqiwfdherby 
pwchasefromaninhunian 
Miw...l ediicaled her wilh 
al the tenderness ef a 
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Claude Marlin dearly developed a 
love for Lucknow. Records show that he 
refiuosicd tlie Calcutta authorities to 
allow him to sUiy there after his promo¬ 
tion to the rank of major. It is not known 
if Martin had been asked to return, but 
tht‘ manner in which he pleaded to be 
allowi‘d to stay tin, accepting even the 
salary of a captain, suggests that he 
may havt* betMi asked to lake up active 
rnihtai V service. Hvidtmllv his health did 
not {x^niit him to do so at that stage, for 
many years later he actually took part in 
the campaign against fipu Sultan. Once 
his rt*quest to remain in Lucknow was 
granted in 1779. Claude Marlin formally 
lett the st^r vic e of the Company and t(K)k 
up lull-time empkiyment with the Nawab 
of Avadh. 

Claude Martin’s house in Lucknow 
bt‘camt' the resting stop of many Euro¬ 
peans then travelling through India and 
most of them wrote in glowing terms 
alxmt his importance in Lucknow s(Kiety 
and ol his warm liospitality. Marlin’s 
importance in conlemporarv Avadh is 
interestingly documented by a Company 
official, I’homas 'fwining, who wntes: 

In tl)v afternoon we were intnKluccd 
U) Colonel Martni an o/Wcer who had 
acquired considerable celebrity in this 
part of India. Though not ostensibly so, 
he may, I believe, bt* considered His 
Hif>thnesss chiel nulitaiy counsellor ns 
well as his adviser tn political affairs. We 
found him in a lar/Jte and defiant man¬ 
sion, lately built by himsdt, on the banks 
of the Goomty river... / rode with Ur 
Lowe to .see Colonel Maiim’s other 
residence, to which he has jiiven the 
name of Constnntia. It is a palace on a 
very extensive scale. Under the pnncipal 
apartment aie subterraneous rooms, 
intended for the hot season....In the 
middle of these dark rooms the Colonel 
had already raised his tomb. 

P artly hiddem by the curving 
approach road to La Martiniere, 
lAicknow, tliere are four graves maklhg 
the area a simll cemetery. Heie lie the 
mortal remains of William 'Stephen 
Kaikes Hodson of the famous Hudson’s 
Horse which rose to become a legend of 
1857, Of special interest is a small 
maqbara raised to Bouione or Li.se, 
Claude Martin’s companion. Martin nev¬ 
er formally married and this has exposed 
him to the understandable contempt of 
holier-than-tliou contemporary wnters. 
In his Will, however, Claude Marlin 
explains his relationship with the women 
whom he adopted and who lived with 
him, never marrying even after his 
death, although he sfiecifically permitted 
them to do so. Claude Martin is specially 
affectionate ajjout Bouione and his re¬ 
marks on the subject are worth repro- 
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Students of ta Martiniere, Calcutta :a school to be proud of 


clucinn here Un i\\c\ su^^est lender 
lonianee- a eharactenstu' nut usually 
'isenb<Hi to Martin* 

My Uithful ynii tvi/Zec/ lioulonc. ot List\ 
who luis been most huthfully nttuchcd to 
nw, iiml (^bout whom I) never hnci the 
smallest room to eomphun smec I nc- 
qiured her, which wns when she was 
nhiKit nine years old ... I hut Stud ^irl I 
acquired for the consideration ot a sum / | 
imid to one Carhere, a h'renchman. who \ 
bid acquired her by purchase from a 
cruel and inhuman fathei and mother ot 
her... / brought her up as a child I loved, 
and / educated her with all the tender- 
ness of a fathei, took proper care to 
leani her principle of her religion, and 
learned her great modesty and decency, 
and to read and write, for when at age of 
reason she should clmose any one at her 
pleasure for either husband or compan¬ 
ion. 4.'? I proposed to marry her to any 
one of her caste if she chose it, she 
never to quit me...she per¬ 


sisted that she would live with me: 
according. I keep her. and as she has 
alwavs been extremely attached to me, I 
have emleavoured to make her as happy 
as I had it in mvpower, and 1 have every 
reason to praise her conduct, character 
of chastity and modesty: and I may say 
to her credit that since vve lived together 
since the yeai 1775, we never had a 
word of had humour one against 
another. 

On i January 1800, Claude Marlin 
wIk) had been keeping indifferent health 
f(jr some years, invited about 'A5 promin¬ 
ent men of Lucknow to a dinner at 
Constantia which was then nearing com¬ 
pletion. Ouiing the reception, he called 
the British Resident, Colonel William 
j Scott, Captain David Lemsden and Dr 
John Reed to a separate room and read 
to them his Will whicti tie had written out 
some days earlier. 1'hey attested the 
docunient which he then placed in a safe 
in his office. Why he left the bulk of his 


fabulous wealth for the establishment of 
schools, he never clarified, l^erhaps in 
his last years he was overcome by pain, 
physical and emotional: the former aris¬ 
ing from gall-stones which he often 
removed himself through an excru- 
tiatmgly painful method: the latter must 
have been caused by his native country 
being at war with the rival nation he 
served. 

Thus, at the tag end of an eventful, 
almost tumultous career, Claude Martin 
penned his last thoughts. 

/ have always refused to give up the 
French nationality, but of which France 
do I belong.^ That of Louis XV, where / 
have only kmmm misery' before embark¬ 
ing on the l/Onent.^ That of philo¬ 
sophers, of terror bathing in blood, or 
that of Bonaparte whose eastern dream 
has just been dissipated, after leaving 
Tipu Sahib alone against the English.'^ I 
have collaborated his detcat and then 
after he lost I have been rewarded by 
some gold sprinkling on my uniform—a 
vain plaything lor my vanity. By my 
perseverance and hard work I have 
accumulated a fortune fnmi this country 
which IS my second motherland. J have 
not cheated the people who have pas¬ 
sively succumbed to the yoke ot anrupt 
men. I have read a lot, pen in hand, often 
under difficult conditions, and I know the 
value of the first rudiments inculcated by 
the parson of St Saturnin. That is why / 
divide my fortune in tw'o I want ti) thank 
all those who have been around me by 
making their life easier alter my death. I 
also want to give the children of both 
Lyon and India, the instruction I re¬ 
ceived with so much difficulty. 

I w'ant to make it easy lor young 
people to get access to knowledge 
specially the sciences. 

Claude Martin died at about 10 prn on 13 
September 1800. As he had instructed in 
his Will, his body was embalmed and 
placed in the mausoleum he had already 
built for himselt. An account WTitten in 
1831 notes; 

The monument stands in the vault, a 
bust of the General adorns it. Lights are 
constantly burned before the tomb. The 
figures of four sipahis, large as life, with 
their arms reversed, stand in niches at 
the side of the monument. 

In 1857. rebels broke open the vault, 
apparently in search of jewels. 3'hey 
found nothing. A year later, his bones, 
scattered all over the room, were col¬ 
lected by Colonel Abbott, Commissioner 
of Lucknow, and restored to their rest¬ 
ing place. Calude Martin had left all he 
had to the country where he acquired it, 

Corfstaht Glory. La Martlrnera Saga (1636- 
1966) by ,Chandan Mitra (publlahad oy Oxford 
University Press, Faraday House, P-17 Mission 
Row Extension, Calcutta 700 013; price Rs ISO) 
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River running has 
for long been a 
popular water sport 
in the West but in 
India it's only just 
catching up. On 23 
March, some of the 
big names of this ex¬ 
hilarating sport met 
at Deoprayag for a 
three-day White Wa¬ 
ter Festival. 
Huso A Y goes river 
running with the 
dare devils 



T he chant of^nskrit sUokas as the pu^ri 
performed the rites and prayed to the gods 
for a safe journey, on the banks of the 
Ganga at Deoprayag, were reminiscent of the 
days when Badiinath-bound pilgrims would con' 
gregate here before embarking on the holy 
journey. But on 22 March, the motley gather¬ 
ing—at the confluence of the Alaknanda and 
t^girathi rivers which is believed to be the 
birthplace of the Ganga—comprised among 
others the mighty mountaineer Edmund Hillary, 
Kimberly Warren, daughter of the famous Ore* 
gon-bas^ adventurer, Ken Warren, retired 
army generals, families of Union nunisters Mar¬ 
garet Alva and Shiela Dixit, a few school chiidren 
and other water sport enthusiasts. They had met 
to participate in the first White Water FestivaL 
River running is the technique of reading the 
rapids on a raft, kayak or canoe. 
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llw prayers and rites over, the crowd pot 
dhwntobfusinessaadsetaboutfireparBrgUieir 
eeitdllirQnit to £«» tte^ 

7tl4Difi;Wetch(tf^(^ga|t^ ; 

Kiriiiesh. tSwspecMlfadMj^ 
cost around $ 15, Q(X) with custom-insde rowing 
trames and mne-feet 
oars—kayaks and canoes 
were readied, the lifejackets 
handed out to each ; 
participant, ‘‘raispd''boxes 
and water-|v6ofl»gs loaded 
with essential necessities to 
help the rapid runners oh 
their three-day run through 
the waters, llie guides 
repeated the emergency 
instructions all over again: 
“Tuck your feet in and bee 
the froth when you hit a 
rapid: float upwards in case 
of a flip; if the raft turns turtle 


grab the lifeline or cling to the rope tied along 
with the raft, etc..." 

Finally, the river runners are all set to take on 
the challenges that nature might have in store for 
them. A few splashes of the paddles and the 
adventurers are on their way. Kimberly Warren, 
who has been associated with this sport for quite 
sometime and also runs Ken Warren Outdoors 
with her father, says that the Deoprayag- 
Kishikesh stretch is comparable to the Snake 
River of America, with respect to the topogra¬ 
phy and the wild life. "It is the gradient the 
river which causes the white water. In river 
running tenninology we have divided rapids . 
between the grades of one and five. This course 
of the Ganga has some of the best grade three 
and four rapids I have run, ” she exults. 

Wlule the slogan, ‘How about a run down the 
river this weekend?’ has caught the imagination 
of tourists in the US and Canada, in India to date 
participants are few and far betwew: water 
sport enthusiasts and a handfiil on die lookout for 
excitement and adventure. Avinash KohU, one of 
the firstlndians to have realised the potential of 
the sport as a foreign-exchange eamer.set up 
the Wildlife Adventure Tours. For a fee (d$ 100 
Kohli takes touristsior a day's run down the 
river. The Mercury Hinalayui Expeihtions »• 
another such outfit which for $ 500 {xonaises a! ' 
week-foifgti«k]dngandraftqigprogfopunetoifo' 
ckents. €dl Nareh^ Kumar (retd) ifed tWo 
of Ins tafte on dfo riva duiW the fesdyai 
infoimedthirtthefiidiforrivt^lunnB^diie- 
8ais<mhasbeensolteai7dMtbehedto|itdii . J.:. 
dd)sni dfe leqwfefeictfifeveilfdfofo^ 
wanted tofotdl^downAeGflflga, “SuchHi 
expedidonfeexh3andiig,.iSfierait and safe. I - 
would take my {penihnodMar one nR throu[^ 
8i|ch whte waters, ” he says. 

Kinfo^who was down not just fopaetitsp^ 
an dfefosdvai btttahotoexpfotedie tcsiisrtiGB^of ’ 
)i»mganeimiialtie4|| with.fetoiipnissmapfiM^ 
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as the Wildlife Adventure Tours, claims that she 
has taken three-year olds and even 78-year-old 
men on rapid runs. And now, she wants to bring 
them down to India so that American “runners” 
can experience runs down the spectacular Hima¬ 
layan rivers which drop an average of 100 feet 
per mile. 

T he Deoprayag to Rishikesh <‘ourse gi ves the 
nver runner the best and the w(»rst the 
Ganges has to offer. Till Hiassi. about 40 
kilometres from Deoprayag, the river is a placid 
emerald green stretch and the rafters can eniov 
the beautiful Garhw'al scenery as they sail 
through the sfiarkling Cianga waters. Children 
cheer the rafters frtim the sandy shorebanks ol 
the nver with cries of ‘‘7a/ Gawa”. On the 
highway, the buses stop to gt‘t a glimpse of the 
colourful line of rafts and kayaks which resemble 
multi-coloured ribbons retched across the 
nver. One ol the oarsmen guides the raft to the 
shore w'here local (iarhwalis are looking for bits 
of gold through ware meshes. I his stretch is 
fairly relaxed- apart ti om the drifting and body 
surfing for those adventurous enough to brave 
the w'aters—there is the prewmse (H a 
glimpse of Himalayan wild life. 

Kingfishers dive in and out of the w^aters and 
mountain goats can he spotted grazing on the 
high Himalayan ranges. In lact, till the time the 
rafting bt comes a “rapid experience” there is 
enough ior the watei sport enthusiast or foreign 
t(>unst to soak in:the changing scenario on hotli 
banks of the meandering river, l^ut the serenity 
is soon replaced by the dealening sound ol water 
crashing against the rocks as one nears a rapid. 
'I'he rafters are tossed and thrown about on the 
rapid named Daniels Dip, where the river widens 
almost to a lagoon, and the rafts seem to be 
sucked into a wliirlpix’l before they emerge from 
it. Hen Webster, one of the rafters manages to 
steer clear of eddies and very soon the raft is 
floating on peaceluf waters tmee again as its 
occupants pail out the water which has gushed 
into it. 

But the tough pail is the 25-kilomctre stretch 
near Rishikesh w'here the rafters have to 
encounter grade three and grade four rapids in 
quick succession. The oarsmen and paddlers 
have to put up their tactical best to clear The 
Wall —which seems like an imj)enetrable bar¬ 
rage of water dropping 25 feet, With^The,Wall 
scaled, the party approaches the rapid christ¬ 
ened, Return to Sender and, as the name 
implies, the rapid often manages to carry the raft 
back upstream. But even before the oarsmen 
can heave a sigh of relief at having cleared the 
Sender , they liave to brace themselves for the 
Roller Coaster. “This is one of the most exciting 
rapids 1 have encountered during my running 
career,” comments Kimberly Warren after she 
has successfully negotiated her raft through it 
and lecalls that her father had had to encounter 
several such grade fours on his Vangse expedi¬ 
tion in China last year. “Inhere were almost 1(K) 

Riv«r ruAfwra enjoy the Oeetity of the hllie during e heH 














miles of rapids in the 1, KK) mile course". Ken 
Warren, who has been leading river running 
teams for 35 years now Will be returning next 
year to complete the expedition which had to be 
abandoned as the rafts were damaged beyond 
repair. 

Fortunately, for the organisers of the sport, 
there has been no major injury on the river so 
far. Save for one incident when a Doordarshan 
cameraman fell into a raging rapid with his 
equipment but was rescued by an alert paddler. 
“Had there been a single mishap on the Ganga 
we would never have witnessed such a rush for 
the river. On the (Janga we do not shortsell 
safely," says Kohli, one of the organisers of the 
festival. In facdfor months Kohli and Colonel 
Kumar and foreign river runners like Ben 
Webster and Kimberly Warren have been careful 
to negotiate and study each stretch before 
inviting rafters on the Ganga. Reconnaissances 
are currently being conducted on the Teesta, 
Beas, Sutlej and Chenab to expand the river 
running network. Once the white water riverine 
system is opened to commercial interests a 
flounshing tounsm industry would be only round 
the next rapid. And nver running may indeed 
become a sport not only for the dare devils but 
also for all those who welcome adventure and 
the thrills of watching a river unfold. 

RHu Sarin / Deopraymg 
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with Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans. 


i-t: 


Bajaj Domestic Exhaust Fans expel stale 
air from your home, replacing it with cool, 
clean air. A sturdy motor and dynamically 
balanced blades ensure optimum air delivery 
Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, and other small 
stuffy places. 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


TheRajuves on 

The "natives" are now enjoying P.K. Dutta's delicacies at the pucca sahibs' 

favourite haunt—the Bengal Club 


I n a city wht*rc th(‘ club t iiltiirr is ^nll 
very strong and member'^ insist ih.it 
the traditions set bv pua,} sahihs art^ 
maintained impeccal>lv,the stt‘\\ard ot 
the club has a pivotal loie. And il be 
happens to bt‘ the chiel steward of 
I Calcutta's henfial Club, a club which 
prides itself on its cuisine and its “back 
home” ambience, he has to take his lole 
seriously indeed. “Heiyeal Club is in iny 
blood, ” says .'Sb-year (ild P. K I hitta. 
“My grandfather and rn\' father worked 
here and 1 have never thought of work¬ 
ing anywhere else.” And this assoc iation 
has (’ontinued tor over 10 vears. “I 
joined the club as an apprentice ('Ituk 
straight after matriculation at the voting 
age ol If). At that time 1 watched in awe 
as U. Kassia. the th(‘n Italian chief 
steward of the club, instriu ted tin* 
bearers, demonstrated special dishes to 
tile chefs, and I wondc'ivd whether I 
would ever get there ” 

His dream came tiue in 1980. Put bv 


then he had been through the paces: 
siore-kr eper, coffee room clerk and 
other sundrv )uni(>r appointments. As 
c hi'd steward today. Hutta has a host of 
duties - su|H‘rvising the kitchen, ord(*r 
ing the mea! and vegetables, devising 
the menu toi the day and attending to 
tlu* special ri'quests of members. A 
typical dav begins at 8 am and could go 
on till midnight “il there is a party on’\ 

- Hut given the 

culinary tradi 
tions of the 
club, of all his 
multifarious 
ac'tivilies, a 
grt‘at deal of 
weightage is 
given to the 
planning and 
preparation of a 
meal. “J usually 
drop into New 
Market on mv 



P.K. Dutta at his desk in Bengal Club and (top) with the Pope 





wav to the club to pick up seasonal 
vegetables oi other delicacies which the 
fruit or meat vendors may have* obtained 
in limited (juantitu-s. 

With his passion for serving the lien 
! gal C lub's HbU members “nothing but th<" 
best”,) )utta has introduced a number of 
new dishes innovations such as cot 
tagt‘-chc*ese-stuffed-pt/n.s, fish rolls with 
(hfiiU) name just a few of the items that 
he has introduced. Not surpnsinglv, 
visiting dignitaries are often whisked to 
the club tor a meal c*ven if they are in tlu* 
c itv foi a few hours “Prince C'hark^s. for 
instance, drove straight here from the 
airport and rested in our prestigious 
suite* for tlirc'e hcairs Since then that 
suite has been christened the Pnnc'e 
Charlc‘S suite.” 

The lunch,c eaisisting of blietki 
meunieuie, bakc'd ham in honev and 
cider and a numfxT of Indian dishes, wasa 
great hil with ilie roval entourage,savs 
Dutta. “'riK‘ prince sermed toenjov the 
tish very much and made it a point to find 
out what fish liad bet*n served.” he savs. 
riieie are other luminaiies - “national 
and international who have eaten 
either on the club’s premisi‘s or avaik'd 
of its catt*nng services, F<ir instanc e, 
food foi His Ibiliness Popt* Paul during 
his visit to Calcutta was jdanned and 
prepared in (he club’s kite h<‘n and sent 
to the Archbishop’s house. “'I'he I^ipe 
W'as pleased with tlu* menu and he 
willingly posed for a photograph with the* 
staff.” recalls Dutta. 

()n another occ asion the then Piese 
d(*nt of India V. V. (iiri was invited to 
lunch at the club. “That was llie first 
time 1 was preparing a fulbscak' veg<*la- 
nan nit;nu and I was very nervous. Hut 
the guests seemed to enjoy the innova¬ 
tions that we intr'oduced. ” rec'alls Dutta. 

Despite tin? changing scenario and the 
changing profile of club niemb<^*rs, Dutta 
IS very proud that the time-honoured 
traditions of the club are upheld stric tly 
by the members. “We do not allow 
anyone to smoke in the dining room 
during the dining hcjurs -1 to 2/M) in the* 
afteni(K>n and between 8.00 and 10. oo 
pm in the evening. Speaking kiudly is 
discouraged and I am glad that even 
today members draw my attention to 
rowdy members and request them to 
speak softly, “ 

ChttraMha tMadhavan/McfiM 
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TBYST WITH DESTINY 


RUOnANGSHUMUKHEfUtE 



‘Operation sccttle’be gin s 

On 15 August this year, India will complete forty yean of Independence. During 
this period, a new generation of Indians has grown up, for whom the citizenship of 
an independent country is a birthright to be taken for granted. But how was this 
Independence achieved^ What complex political negotiations had to be gone through 
before a major colonial power would give up the brightest jewel in its ciown ^ Ami 
what interactions took place between the architects of an Independence which also 
brought the Partition in its wake? A recapitulation of the history of the c rue lal 
month s preceding 15 A ugus t, 1947 


T he last Viceroy of the British raj 
arrived in India on 22 March* 1947, 
Charged with one mission mastemimd- 
mg ‘^Operation Scuttle”, to borrow a 
phrase from Winston Churchill It was a 
unique and somewhat unenviable posi- 
Uon m which Louis Mountbatten found 
himself* India, at that time, was in the 
hands of an Intenm (»ovemment that 
was capable of producing little beyond 
the bickerings of its two major parties 
The mass movements and mass discon¬ 
tent that World War II had brought m its 
W 5 Ed(e were beyond the control ot either 
the Congress or the Muslim League, or 
even the British themselves 
The movements took the form of 
communal nots, strikes, mutinies, stu¬ 
dent movements and popular uprisings 
The prevailing atmosphere of discontent 
the spectre a spill-over into 
radicalism which would seriously 
threaten the existing social structure In 
^his situation, Bntam felt as much of a 
need to withdraw as the Congress felt to 
conclude negotiations for the withdraw- 
idL Attlee's famous speech in the House 
olt CcHWions on 20 February, 1947, set 
June 1948 as the date of British with¬ 
drawal from India 

Mountbatten's role as Viceroy was, 
thei^fore, dearly predetermined: to ex* 
tridite Bntam from the Indian ipfemo 
ho^ur unstained Concern for the 
imm of or for her umty, sm m 
^ofhtepnotities Being human, it was 
llriMtable that Mountbatten shoifldbetn 
iray prelprences fpr person^es and 
tmm Auchmleck's pithy com- 
amt him. that he atreadir n 

8 m before he amvetf' was jyiplfc* 
te ttmt senses than one- The into 
^ however, was tjiii 1 


fl I 





LordMountbatltn 

wrote Mountbatten in his first personal 
report dated 2 Apnl/'The whole country 
IS m a most unsettled state There are 
communal nets and troubles m the 
I^injab, NWFP, Bihai, Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay. UP and even in Delhi In the 
Punjab, all parties are seriously prepar¬ 
ing for avil war, ** Al the end of his first 
fortnight which he spent meeting Indian 
leaders like LiaquatAli, Maulana Azad, 
Patel, Nehru and Gapdhi, as well as the 
important princes, Mountbatten con¬ 
ceded that he could see very httle 
common ground on which to biiiW the 
future of India Bv the end of March, he 
had ditulated among his stafi-mentbers 
a plan that divided India mto three 
units—Hindustan, Pakistan, and the 
pnneely states—with certain powers 
mvesM m a centra! authority At ^ 
negotiating table, it was accepted th^t 
Partition was necessary TWo w$ehs 
before the amval at Mountbatten, iSm 
.Congress Working 
adopted a resoluupn that 


During his first fortnight, Mountbat 
ten had met (landhi, the greiitest oppo 
nent of I^artition, as many as tinu s 
In these mt^etings, (Jtindhi outlined his 
plan foi preserving India as a unified 
country Jmnah, he suggested, should be 
given the option of fonnmg a (abinct of 
his own choice Gandhi would make sort 
that Congress would '‘cooperate tic^elv 
and smcerely so long as the measuies 
Mr Jinnah’s cabinet bungs forward arc in 
the interests of the Indian peopK as a 
whole ” If Jmnah turned down the offer, 
It would l>e placed before Conguss 
While Mountbatten could appreciate 
Gandhi's desire foi an undivided India, 
he felt this proposal was ' und<»ubi(‘dly 
wild” He also described Gandhi as “an 
old poppet^’-—that is. someone charming 
but ineffectual At this point in history, 
Nehru's assessment of Gandhi was not 
dissimilar Referring to Gandlif s work in 
not-tom Bihar, Nehru had said “Gandhi 
was gomg round with omtment trying to 
heal one sore spot after another on the 
body of India, instead of diagnosing the 
cause of this' eruption of sore# and 
partiapatmg m the treatment of tho My 
as a whole/' The long-term consequ 
ences of Partition, which Gandhi was srj 
copcemed about, were relegated to the 
realm of the theoretical bv both Nehiu 
ahd Mountbetten In contrast 
to the gentle Gandhi. Mu- 
^tbatten found Jmnah to ^ 
be his "toughest custom¬ 
er" However, smee Nehru \l 

bad suggested thatjm- 
neh tmidii be fnghtehed 
ijtfoa coopetatton bee- 
adse df the ^hort ume 

etien spent the 

rmg shift of 
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TOY MARKET 
DOLLS UP 

T li<‘ inslidmonl of 
VVestrm fantasy is about 
to hit the Indian market. 

Ulik* eyed. ftoldcMi-haired 
Barbie, the most successful 
fashion doll the other side of 
Suez. IS wt>inj4 to be inanulac- 
tured here, complete with 
her own ran^e of fashion 
clothes and an amazing num¬ 
ber of accessoru^s right down 
to her bubble bath. 

Barbie’s maker, Mattel 
Inc. has tied up with Leo 
'I'oys, and Barbie will be 
manufactured in Nagpur. 
1'hongh the pact* (Ks KO per 
doll) will put Barbie beyond 
the reach of girls without rich 
daddies, the company is not 
worried. “Lven if eight per 
cent of the Indians can afford 
Barbie the potential market 
works out to m*arly (>1 mil¬ 
lion-greater than many 
Western countries pul 
together.” 

Meanwhile, the little boys 
are being provided with their 
entertainment, madio style. 
'Fhe Leo-Mat tel venture 
plans to launch a “masters of 
the universe collection”. One 
of tht‘ masters is called He- 

Barble dolls: 



SPOTLIGHT 



Man - standing fne and-a- 
half inches tall, with .i spring 
loaded, twist-action waist, 
armed with sworrl, battle- 
axe. shield and breast plate. 
Will He-Man dominate Bar- 
bK‘ in sales too.''* 


SWAPNALOKA: 

ANOTHER 

DREAM? 

W alt Disney was not the 
only man to be obses¬ 
sed with fantasies about a 
tantasyland in this mundane 
world of ours. India has 
dreamers who are no less 
fanciful. It has been more 
than three decades since the 
brothers Hrs in Kaniataka— 
('hantluranga, the popular 
novelist, and D.V. concep¬ 
tualised a theme park with a 
vei y Hindu orientation to be 
set up in Mysore's pictures¬ 
que Chaniundi Hills. Since 
I’andit Nehru is supposed to 
have given this idea his bles¬ 
sings in 1956, the park is to 
be called Nehna Loka. 

Unlike Disney’s Kpcot 
Centre which is supposed to 
be a viSKHi of 'I'omorrowland, 
the brothels Urs’ dream 
takes them back into our 
mythical past of Swapna 
Loka and Maya Loka. 
Perhaps that is why the gov¬ 
ernment of Karnataka has 
had a hard time keeping the 
park on its agenda for “fu¬ 
ture'’ projects, and thus pro¬ 
viding funds for its actualisa- 
tion. 

However, things are mov¬ 
ing at last, and the govern¬ 
ment has finally allocated a 
budget for Nehru Loka, for 


which 2.1)06 acres of govern¬ 
ment land have been re¬ 
served. Of course, it is still a 
far cry frimi the hundreds of 
crores that will be needed.lt 
may take yet another three 
decades. But then, a jouniey 
more than 2,000 years into 
the .past IS time-consuming 
travel! ■ 


DEATH IN THE 
CAMPUS 

i s there a connection be¬ 
tween the deaths, volun¬ 
tary or involuntary, of two 
Asian scientists engaged in 
the Star Wars research in 
Britain, and the disappear¬ 
ance of another Asian con¬ 
ducting underwater acoustic 
experiments in Derbyshire? 
That is the million dollar 
question that the British 
police are trying to answer. 

Vimal Dajinhai, a Marconi 
scientist, i.s found dead near 
Bristol seven months ago. 
Verdict—open. AshadI Shar¬ 
if, another Marconi em¬ 
ployee, dies. Vertjict-— 


suicide. And the latest instal¬ 
ment m the saga of horror is 
the disappearance in January 
of a close friend of Dajinhai’s 
Avtar Singh Gida of London- 
borough University. 

It is ironic that Asians living 
in Britain often have to suffer 
from a sense of being “out¬ 
siders” in so many ways— 
and yet the hazards of “pro¬ 
fessional” death is embracing 
them with loving frequency! 


SHOWMANSHIP 
AND POLITICS 

howmanship and Shat- 
rughan Sinha are in¬ 
separable. Even when the 
illustrious ‘son of the soil’ is 
not mouthing dialogues on 
the screen, he does manage 
to keep himself in the lime¬ 


light. Recently, when his na¬ 
tive stale. Bihar, celebrated 
its Tbth anniversary, who 
should be honoured along 
with other illustrious Biharis, 
but the actor who is now on 
the verge of joining politics, 
Not to be outdone by his 
peer Rajesh Khanna, who 
was received by cheering 
crowds wherever he went in 
West Bengal while campaign¬ 
ing for the Congress(I), 

Sinha decided to make a trip 
to Gaya. While the crowds 
surged and broke down bar- 
ricades in their enthusiasm to 
see and hear the actor, the 
bosses of political parties like 
the Janata Party and the 
Congress(I) have begun a 
race and the prize seems to 
be none other than Shat- 

•iM0Aarte^iftApi«i^7 



Shatrughan Sinha at Gaya: tumultuous walcome 
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rUKiian Sinha. But which way 
Sinha will p;<>, only time will 
teil.a 


FOOD, WINE AND 

BUSINESS 

DEALS 

F or Calcutta's infrastruc¬ 
ture-starved business¬ 
men who have been consis¬ 
tently upstaged by their 
peers in other metropolitan 
cities, there is something to 
boast ol at last. The city’s 
newest business centre 
Conclave apart from provid 
ing the usual facilities—plush 
workstations, a well-stocked 
business library, a niicrop- 
rocessinj^ room, the conven¬ 
tional secretarial services 
also boasts ol two res¬ 
taurants includinj^ a first-ol 
its-kind open air rooltep res 
taurant. The US[N)f tins 
centre, claims the youthful 
Harsh Neotia, the movmi^ 
spirit behind the enterprise, 

IS its ambience, whic h he 
says is “very distinct from 
that offered in clubs or hou ls 
and its exclusivity, not to 
speak of the cuisine’’. 

'fo sample the delectat)le 
fare and survey the facilitu's 
(before they formally ojxnied 
their doors on 1 April) the 
promoters, Canapati Buil 
ders and Services IVt Ltd, 
invited a dozen eminent per¬ 
sons- ~B.L. Maheshwari of 
Texmaco, Saroj Boddar, for- ^ 
mer president of the Indian j 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Bobby Mazunidar, chief ex¬ 
ecutive of Tractors India, et 





Manoj Kumar receiving the Kala Ratan Award from the Preaident 


;//. 1 businessmen will bv enti¬ 
tled to all these and more for 
an initial annual fee of Rs 
7, r)0() and a monthly tee ol 
Rs 2,r)lK) thouj»h a strict 
screening will takt' place to 
maintain the extliisivuy of 
the clientele' savs Neolia. I Il¬ 
ls ojitimislic of a dis- 
cerninjj clientele. “Over the 
I best cuisine and the best 
I liquor, the best relationships 
I are fonneel. ’’ ■ 


GLITTER, 

GLAMOUR, 

GLORY 

T he capital’s culture scene 
was recently enliven(‘d 
w^ith the celebration of the 
11th birth anniversary of the 
l*un|abi Kala SanKam. i'he 
cereniony was graced by 

9 HH1 

lummanes 
of the 

Ssan- 






gam also organised the dis¬ 
tribution of Its Kala Shree 
aw7u ds (on this 
<K:casion, The 40 recipients 
included film and television 
personalities and journalists. 

Film actor/diiector Manoj 
Kumar was honoured w'llb 
the highest aw'ard, Kala 
Ratan. Other artistes re¬ 
ceived the Kala Hhiishan and 
the Kala Shree. The press, 
wdiich IS usually present on 
sucti occasions in a reporting 
capa('itv, had tw'o of then 
members as award winners 
here - journalists Anis l)e- 
haivi (Urdu) and IVamod 
(yupta (Hindi) got the Kala 
Shiee. 

In a gestiue towards the 
less privileged, an announce¬ 
ment was made liere that a 
trust would he set up to 
provide finani lal help to old 
and poor film artistes. • 


BATTLING THE 
DEVIL 

D rug addiction, which 
was on<‘e considered 
the particular devil of the 
West, has firmly established 
Itself in India, lir John 
Strang, director of the Drug 
Dependence Unit at the 
Bethlem Koyal Hospital in 
Kent, UK, is visiting Calcut¬ 
ta at the invitation of the 
Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, 

According to Dr Strang, 
nearly 20 per cent of the 
adult population is hixiked on 
**m;^dr^e or minor tranquil- 
K9^s|fc| vaHum''. Of these 
7§ tcttW be cured 


but, m the absence of social 
rehabilitation progi‘ammes, 
many of them inevitably slide 
back into the same quagmire. 
Dr Strang is hen^ to conduct 
a workshop for doctors, 
psychiatrists and social 
workers on identification, 
treatment and rehahililalion 
techniques. ■ 


SUGAR 'N SPICE 
ENTERPRISE 

A fter years of getting 
business for the adver¬ 
tising agency, Hindustan 
4’hompson Assinaates, as its 
accounts exigentive, Abir 
Chakraborty decided that it 
w^as high time he oixmed 
shop himself. No, not 
another ad agency hut a 
“catalogue-marketing” agen- 



CountryCtub rang#: catalogu* 
shopping 

cy, and Country Club started 
operation in February 19H(). 
Chakraborty and his tw'o 
business associates felt that 
Calcutta housewives de¬ 
served a rest from their te¬ 
dious routine of shopping for 
groceries. Instead, they 
could sit at home and still 
have (heir larder s slocked 
with goodies such as eggs, 
meat, fish, tea, coffee, hon¬ 
ey, pickles and anything else 
that they may require. And 
all this at the prevailing mar¬ 
ket price with just an extra 
cost of Re one. While 
Chakraborty's clientele is 
steadily growing, Country 
Club's efficient services 
havt, no doubt, given the 
local grocers food for 
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KHAASBAAT 


W ith her afiKi v. middle 
a; 4 (*d in.'in ventuif^ lus 
spleen in the Parliamenl 
H<mse, K(‘kha has 
net lost much time in findiiifi 
lierselt another man. And 
this time, Moes the 
grapevine, it is none other 
than Kaj Habbar. Ra), like 
Rekha, is embroiled in a lot 
of controversies, His de- 
terioratln^^ relations with 
Sinita s parents, the muddle 
over her property and the 
question of FYatiksmit’s cus¬ 
tody, have man^^^^ed to keep 
kaj constantly in the tilnu 
magazines Is this aflair just 
anothei of the publicily- 
hungry Babbar’s ploys to hog 
th(* limelight:' 

N othing can ruffle 
Meenakshi Seshadri, 
not gossip and not even a 
string of flojis. d'lie cool, 
efficient, piolessional actress 
has had the gossip wnters 
trying every trick in the book 
to unearth some red. hoi, 
scandalous (itbils about 
Meenakshi’s love lite 
but without success, v , 
And when the hero'- 
me' s fill ns bombed 
one after another, 
the hox-office 
pundits lm)k 
great pie- 



’ Rekha. amorous escapades 


wards to accommodate Rao 
and has even offered to work 
“for free”. She has 
announced that she is ready 
to “do anything if I get just 
one chance to work with 
him”. But will Bachchan 
agree 

W hile tinsel town is 

abuzz with talk about 
Raj Kapoor’s newest project, 
Henna, the showman himself 
{ IS at his tempestuous best, 
j And no one lias been spared 
j from his wrath, not his close 
tnrnds nor his sons. No, the 
mighty director hasn’t vet 
fallen a victim to nerves hut 
it’s Ins illness which is mak¬ 
ing him so short-tempered, 
so say his sons, frying to 
battle with all his health prob¬ 
lems and keeping away from 
the paparazzi’s prying eyes is 
proving to b<‘ a tough job, 
and so RK now leads the life 
of a recluse at his fannhouse 
in Loni, near Pune. 'Fhough 
Bombay’s “weather” has 
added to all his woes (“It can 
kill him,” says one of his 
^ sons),the fact that his one¬ 

time contemporaries, like 
Dev Anand and Dilip Kumar, 


Meenakshi 
Seshadri: 
I cool customer 
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asm e in wnating obits of 
Meenakshi's short-lived 
career in Bollvwood. t'Oti! 
she w^as resuiTected with the 
success of Man Hcti and 
inanin I )us Hazaar and had 
the verv same columnists 
eating their words. Now, the 
big time producers and 
directors are once again fall¬ 
ing over themselves to sign 
on Meenakshi and with the 
biggest (jf the superstars— 
Amitabli Bachchan—recom¬ 
mending her to various pro¬ 
ducers, Meenakshi is within 
stone’s throw from the co¬ 
veted No. 1 position. Move 
over, Sndevi! 


I f A. l^oomachandra Rao 
can do it, he will have 
effected the coup of the de¬ 
cade. The producer is trying 
to bring together Amilabh 
Bachchan and Rekha, once 
^ again, on the silver screen. 
Rekha IS falling over back- 



Raj Kapoor: temper tantrums 

Still continue to stalk the 
silver screen, is also the j 
reason for RK’s heartburn. j 
And li he is really as sick as 
his son claims (“He can't 
stand, he can’t sit, he can’t 
sleep, he can't do anything!”) 
what will become of Henna, 
which RK claims is going to 
tie India and Pakistan with a 
bond of love.^ Will that too 
remain just a fervent hope, 
like all the stymied efforts to 
build friendly ties between 
two countries? 



CHITRALOGAM 


T he galaxy of Malayalam 
film heroines are now 
waging a bitter battle to 
emerge as front-runners. 
The competition is so stiff 
that each heroine tries to 
undercut the other, and off 
the sets, tries to play up to 
lead actors like Mohanlal and 
Mammutty who have a big 
say in the selection of 
heroines. A good example is 
Nalini. After hanging around 
for a long time, Nalini has 
finally succeeded in breaking 
from the fetters that had tied 
her to the bottom rung. She 
has managed to get a good 
role in Sankunadiun, being 
directed by Suresh Babu, 
and Admmkal Udarnakal, 
being made by the renowned 
Damodaran-l. V. Sasiteani. 
Sasi's latest creation will be 
the ultimate celluloid battle 
for supremacy between Nali¬ 
ni, Lissi, Sasi’s wife Seema, 
Urvasi and Valsala Menon. 11 
neither of these films becom¬ 
es a hit, Nalini w’ll have to 
slied a lot of tears before 
producers to make a com¬ 
eback. 


F irst the good news: 

Kamalahasan ol Sanka 
fame has given up drinking. 
Now' the bad news: lie has 
given up drinking water. Kv- 
ery tune he linishes one of 
his bump-and-grind dance 
routines or his dhishnom- 
dhishooni sequences, not to 
mention the hot bedroom 
scenes, he rushes back to his 
make-up room for a cool, 
cool drink. It is the only way 


Nalini: golden opportunity 



of beating the lieat, he feels. 
Kamalahasan makes sure 
that the LS bottles ot apple 
juice he carries with him art‘ 
always ice-cold. And so, 
a portable retngerator 
follows him. 


I I Kamalahasan has a re^ 
frigerator lollow^ing him 
around, Vijavkantli has a real 
little lamb to keep him com¬ 
pany. He als{> ( arnt-S a leed- 
ing iiottle w'lth him and tins ol 




again. Only then can this 
hide-and-seek smoke opera 
come to an end. 

H e wants to be in films. 

and IS looking (ot a 
homely Ms Right to make 
steaming platcduls ol idli Aml 
howiluls ol sa/nha/'lor him, 

.So what’s so special.'' Tom. 
iht‘ man in cjuestion. is a 
tnu*"hlue Yank w ho wMtils to 
tlv high in Hyderabad. He has 
all tMdv mack' his debut in 
Vadiihiti Sandlmi Rayam, a 



Vijayashanthi and Tom in a still 
from Padmati Sandhya Ragam; 
(inset top) Kamalahasan and 
(below) Vijaykanth 

biscuits and Ip ily baked 
cakes. No, hf not much ol 
an eater, bin i... lamb cer¬ 
tainly is! After giving a scin¬ 
tillating performance during a 
shooting stint in Ooty, the 
lamb has bctcorne a verv big 
star and has earned its keep, 
feels Vijaykanth. But if it eats 
as much as it does, it won’t 
remain a little lamb for very 
long. 


F or a long time, the only 
thing vSivaji (ianesan, the 
ageing superstar ol Tamil 
films, could not resist was 
temptation. Kv(*ry time he 
finished a cigarette, he al¬ 
ways lit another, and then 
another. But the grand old 
nidii c^f'lamil movies has 
finally said goodbye to tobac¬ 



co Tins has cr eated more 
problems for his co-stars 
w ho are in awe of him. Kvery 
lime Siv;i|i strolls on to the 
sets, the others quickly stub 
their cigarettes out and slink 
away outside for a (juick 
smoke. Now. everyone is 
hoping that the gre«it Gane- 
san will start smoking once 


Telugu film shot in the I ISA/ 
and IS on the l.)ok out for 
more oilers. Bui what about 
the tile hard tilin tan^ Is he 
going to like Unck' S.im Ji in 
Rama Kao’s lobes^ 

W ant to lx: a star or even 
a siiper-dupt'r star.-' 
Just do what Amala has been 
doing. It might get you 
somewhere in life. 'I'he way 
to a fan s heart is through 
photographs, feels Aniala. 
Everytinie, she gets a letter 
from a fan, she sits down and 
writes out a reply and en¬ 
closes a very suggestive 
photograph with it. She has 
spent thousands of rupees on 
stamps and studio photo¬ 
graphs, but her fans have not 
been impressed, llie only 
people happy with Amala’s 
heroic efforts are the photo¬ 
graphers. 





LciSiin: & 


T hi‘iUfr<nt( mil HIS tele 
seiwl Sii/>//i lias stirred 
up a hojiH t s iH sf < vt n in 
Parltanu nt' Anf Molianimad 
Khan ilu c >tian>4< d Con 
>at MP said th it the 
SI rial St irtici out with the 
i oiTiim iidabit objective of 



Amttabh Bachchan maddling 
with TV aerials? 

eduiatm^tlu \it wtr^ on tin 
ills ol druM a<ldiclion but now 
onlv set ms to depict collej^e 
students t njovinj^ nat ( otk 
trips Owin^ to the s( nal 
I laims tile MP adolesct nt 
hornevieweis who ma\ have 
ruvcrhi ird of blown su^ar 
an now familiar with tlu 
modus t>f)i rundi of diUK 
pt ddlars and have kaint tlu 
ropes to u ai h tin prohihitt d 
world of Kuh! 1 Khan liul 
(ontio\t rsu s suiroundinj 4 
tlu St n il do not ( nd with 
that It IS lumourtd that llu 
scTial^ot Iht jsTctn sij^rial (or 
tt k t ast he causi it was laun 


(hed by superstar MP Ami 
tabh Ba< hchan But what is 
so stranj^e about the niaai 
j?ers of Mandi House bein#< 
enamoured of 
heavyweight celebrities 


D irector Shankai Na^is 
alreadv reviving Mulf^u 
d//Javs with the mxt I t 
episodes in D*ns 

l\n1 II Happy da\ s an lu re 
again for thost honu mc wt r ^ 
who used to bt entlir ilkd b\ 
K K Naravan s poignant 
folkloi t and t ural c thus I )u 
Si cond part ol the st ml 
should have ht c ru alk d 
Mdl^}di IKns til t Hei( 
4gJ//7 


W hile f*ankaj Kar im 
chand Kapooi was 
supposed to ht aping I )f v 
Anand and I )ilip Kumar Kiiu 
Uevika (iidwani in hci 
efforts to |X)rtia\ llu It malt 
sleuth in the lu w st rial hhof 
seems to be imitating none 
other than at tress Kt kha 
But It IS tot) early to tonic to 
any definite i oik Ilisk »n ()nc 
does not know how things 
will t hange by and h\ i*- it 
has already t hangt d ai tlu 
cast ol dtlcttiM I)c\ika s 
man hndav Dilip A v mash 
Dhawan 

KItu Gidwani 
aping Rekha"^ 



Shakeela Maiid stunning 


%itthirlioiit HaimWhi a 
serial with a difference 
Pi odiK L d b\ (lUlshan bhar 
nil lot B (t Conimuni ations 
md diittHd by Hliushaii 
Shanna I ht sc i lal is going i o 
ht hast don llu ancient 
monunu nts ot historical sig 
nilic iruc and is hastd tin the 
uk !<■ of historian K C Jain 
But It is not t)iic lor the 
t luditt tind st nous audience 
I lu [)! odut t rs might h i\ t 
sonii Ifimg very different in 
mind loi tlu longstiial ‘")2 
t pisodt s ot which have 
alltatly been approved It 
hris a g il ixy ot buxom at ti es 
st s and tlassieal dancers 
Mten ikslii Slush idfi 
Madha\i Kadha Poomiina 
Shakt t la Majid etc 



I s Doordarshanminting 
monev^ If this is an over 
statement at least one can 
safe l\ sa\ that Dtiordarshan 
IS eai ning a lot It has already 
rnadt Ks 3 h4 3^ 000 as re 







Dilip Dhawan good show 

\enut from the serials tele 
cast from Apnl 1086 lojanu 
ary 1987 But it stems it is 
doing prt c lous little foi the 
viewers despite its bulging 
coffers What IS worse, 
however is the wav the 
telesc rials are being handled 
1 he V art being postponed 
almost at random It is often 
a case ot ‘ the sponsor prop¬ 
oses and Doordarshan dis¬ 
poses’ 1 he re( ent teleplay 
Hamiddbtii hi Kothi was, at 
the eleventh hour, myster¬ 
iously deferred to the “next 
week slot”, much to the 
chagrin ot lakhs of viewers 
who waited for the show late 
on a Saturday night 


P.ChiUniiya 


SyMI9AV12 1#Ap«rt1«l7 




SUNDAYWEEK 


BEGINNING 12 APRIL 1987 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

E^rTTCQI This is an extremely lucky 
Bp week for businessmen But 

avoid legal wrangles r.m 
ployees will either bo ptom- 
oted or transferred to a place of their 
choice The phase is especially favourable 
for romance and marriage Tfie domestic 
front will be inspiring. Financially, you will 
be belter off The stars are favouialile lor 
filmstars 

Good dates: 13, 14, and 16 

Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: Last 


LEO (21 July—20 August) A 

fair rneasuie ol good luck is 
in slo.'o tor you However, if 
you really want to make i! 
good you must supplement 
your i)ood luck with a bit of fiaid woik Be 
tactful while deaiino with elderly relat!ve'> to 
ensuie peace at tiome Polil'Cians are 
advised to watch out. their enemu^s will t»y 
to g('t at tticm. Thi; lirne lu not nghi t(ir ! 
matrimonal coriecpoiutence i 

Good dates: 13, 15 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 1 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; Soutn-oast 


B SAGIHARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) You will be able 
to get lid of most of your 
financial otublems this week 
and clear your debtvS, 
Legal disputes will be settled in your 
favour Professionals wll do very well You 
would f)etter utilise ail the oppoifuftifies tfrat 
you t?r)t A jouiney is in the offing The 
op[iusit<^ sex will he V(‘rv fielpful You are 
c}dvl:>^}d to hr? tactful, 

Good dates: 13, 1!^ and 18 
Lucky numbers: 5. H and 8 
Favourable direction: South 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

To .succeed, you must be 

your time over sociait^.inq 
Students will do well in Iheii 
examinations Politicians will ’^c.ore ovei 
their oppononls Pusinessrnt^n will t)e able 
to launcfi new ventures Professionals will 
prosper too If lovers have thought about 
gettinrj married, they can go ahead with 
their plans 

Good dates: 12, 14 and 16 

Lucky numbers: 4. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North east 


VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) At U'as! one big 
Igw y j opporluntly will come your 
way this wiM'ik (inancially 
xW. J CSj you will be? belUM olf and he 
in o position \o repay at kvisl a part ol your 
d('f)ts it .jny Friends wll prov(' t(j l)e 
extrenu^ly helpful Court cases will be 
settled in your favour ThCySe who ate in tfu? 
judicial spfvici'' will do exceedincjly well 
I he time is not ofiportune for lovers 
Good dates: 12, IG and 1/ 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 8 
.Favourable direction: West 


CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) LTut (or thr^ de^ 
\ ^3 \ t: healtf) of sornc'ont) 

\ very ^.lose to you. Ihis would 

^ tie a h.appy wet‘k for you 
Pioff's'.locals will be vruy busy and also 
win Itie (iraisr' ot tin ,mi su(>(niorf. Businet;s 
men will stiikf' soint' lucsjtivt* dtcjls and 
make a lut ot money, those wfm aie looking 
for a hu''.iness partner will find oni' Ciea- 
tiv(> artists will dc. well 
Good dales: id 13 and 16 
Lucky numbers. :> 1 and 7 
Favourable direction N^^th'ea^•t 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Tfris IS a favouratile week for 
® 3 JS dt you Sportsmen, 

^ artists and businessmen will 

do well The domestic' from 
Will remain peaceful and most ot vuu v^/iH 
gam tfirough inheritance it you h-ive ctnl- 
(Jren.ono of them miglit (all sick The stars 
are not favourable tor lovf?rs You migtil 
have to go on a short journey A letter will 
bring a pleasant surprise. 

Good dates: 14, 17 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: Soutti 


LIBRA (21 September—20 

dof a quod 
week for you Do not b(‘ 
extravaejant, thc' tinaru lal 
SiiriSiriSj ffoni does not look loo bnglil 
Businessmen must not sign any Luntiac,! 
ncjw Do not be impu'sive Muki; phns ioi 
the luture If things do not weak ou! ml'W 
don’t lose ficoarl, happier days aio not very 
far ahead Love and rnatrimoni.ji alfaim are 
well Signified 

Good dates; 16 17 and 18 

Lucky numbers: 6, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: Boutfi east 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) You are advised to 
rrly on yrjur ()wn intuitions 
durmc; tins penod 1 tic* trc'altb 
ol .jfi oldisiy nir-mbMi of the 
i.aniiy will ('uirsc; ytnj some' ariAioly fJIhot 
W",t llu^ donU'Slic front wll remain piMCe 
(ul BusuiesstntM' Will h/jve to t^ip liiddmi 
rc" ,)uro(’^ A pfomotior' Cun'l fn- lulod nu! 
fCM govcmuTiont S( iVrjnis Actors will do 
well ftiis IS noi a goocJ week for romance 
Good dates; 12, 15 aieJ 16 
Lucky numbers: 2 5 and G 
Favourable direction; Last 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

You might have to travel a lot 
KKXSN now (jn the financial front. 

things will look up The stars 
are favourable for gambling 
and speculation. All ol you. however, are 
advised to consult your elders before doing 
any important work Keep an eye on your 
health and diet Your lover will be m a 
forgiving mood but this is not the ideal time 
tor romance and marnaye 
Good dates: 13, 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers; 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


a SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) If you are caipful 
and hardwc^rkiiK) lliingc will 
work out Do not cjivo up 
easi'v DusinessmrMi and 
professionals will do especuillv well A 
promotion is on Ifie cards for those who are 
employed in Ihe private sector Do not 
hesitate to lake calculated risks as ifie stars 
are favourable now The domestic front will 
remain peaceful 
Good dates: 14, u and 18 
Lucky numbers; 3. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: Last 


PISCES (21 February—20 
c ^ March) Ihe stars are favour- 

CrMh-y, cble tor those who are oiti- 
4^ ploytJd in the corpoi'ate .soC' 
lor and governinoni clepuii 
merits Tins is the ideal time to it'iv(‘si some 
rrroney Gamblers will do particularly vvell. 
Businessmen should not hesitate to take 
fi.sks. The domestic front may not remain 
peaceful. A new friend will help you to 
overcome your difficulties 
Good dates: 14. 15 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 2, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: Noriii 


Star Partners: Gemini—Gemini 

The Gemini man will at first seem to be the ideal match for the Gemini woman He seems to understand her very well and apprcr.tale 
her ideas. He is in fact her able companion, lover and husband, all at once, Howevet. things may not work out between thc iwu, 
when he will be childlike and turn to her as child turns to his mother. She too will be childlike and often argue with him But, on the 

whole, they will get along well and love each other passionately 


BUNPAV i2~ibApnl 1S67 
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I MOTIH'\Rl: A •^ininj.v 
j silii-itjoii • ID tiu' 

I I t< >\ -Dt' ( oDipound wlu*n 
I D cnh u'd tliL- diarn- 

: bn of ,iD t‘\rt uiiM' magis- 
; tr.iD' .ifin' look hirn out tore- 
I ili!\ It 1 .)( portc*d that tht* 

1 ni,i)! dniian<k‘il Ks 1,000 
i wli)i h hr had pu-viously 
! \{i\^ ij t'* iho niaKi^Oalc lor 
' polling, an order m liis tavour 
' ID thf [)m'e(‘ding. Hundreds 
I oi |>n sons assembled at llie 



! seent* It was reveak'd that 
the nia,L(istiate allejjedlv had 
taki'D a hi.v»tter sum from the 
rival parlv and i)assi‘d the 
ordn* in his lavoui, Reports 
sav ttiat tIu' ma^^istiate was 
hunuliaU'd [)ubliely and made 
to ti'tiirn the bt ilK' 77je 
7/m< >■ o; liiihci (N. v . 

Mathni. Hama) 
m 

AHMldlAIiAI): Ve^ndables 
v endot lieve have won a 
halile a^s'iinsi Ok* eity mime 
I'lpa! eoi*|Hiration which 
sou^dit to demolish their 
roadside stalls to remove 
con.i»evStion in the old market 
place ol Manek Chovvk. 'I’he 
vendois, mostly women, 
ar>fued that they and their 
lamilies had been sellin)» their 
product* on this site for throe 
^generations. While tlit* case 
was pending before the Sup- 
i renie Court, a video tape 
was produced to show these 
illiteiate vendors speaking at 
a mass meeting about how 
the [jtan would destroy their 
ability to sell the produce 
which assured their survival. 
When the municipal commis- 
sionet saw the tape lie was 
visibly moved. Consequent¬ 
ly. the authorities moved to 



accommodate the rights of 
the vendors, 1‘his bit of mod¬ 
ern technology—the video 
■ cameras—allowed the nor- 
I mally powerless and voice- 
j less people to articulate their 
I concerns, reach an audience 
i (from which they are usually 
I cut off) and become a part of 
the decision-making process 
in a major Indian city~77ie 
nii)dustiiii 7//nes(().P. Ba- 
jaj, Jabalpur) 

■ 

GWALIOR: It was a peace 
march that got marred by 
violence from the skies. 
Actor politician, Sunil Dutt, 
on a ‘‘Mahashanti Padayatra" 
from Bombay to Amritsar 
and his entourage w<Te 
attacked by a swami ot bees, 
20 km from here. About 50 
peofile were injured. Fwo 
journalists and a security 
guard w'ere hospitalised with 
stings all over their faces. 
Another victim, a child, is 
under medical suptTvision. 
Mr Duit and his daughter 
Pnya, however, escaped the 
wrath of the bees. 7'he 
attack delayed the padayatra 
by about two hours .—the 
liinduiT.S. Rajamani, Bang¬ 
alore) 



NANDEU: An impatient mob 
anxiously waiting to hear 
filmstar Amitabh Bdchchan, 
liurlcd stones and chappals 
on the dais when the Con- 
gn ssd) candidate for the 
Nanded Lok Sabha by- 
election, Ashok C ha van rose 
to address an election rally at 
the Indira Ciandhi Maidan 
here. .As Mr Chavan 
approached the microphone, 
the crowd shouted. “Let 
Amitabh Bachchan speak. 

We don't want to hear vou. “ 
'rhe mol) could only be paci¬ 
fied when Mr Bachchan rose 
to address llie meeting— 
Indian Express {S. Saha, 
Calcutta) 


HAPPENINGS 

I. ^ 

I ELECTED: Dr Ramesh Prabhu. ot the Shiv Sena.as the 
' mayor of Bombay 

I REVIVED: The youth wing ot Akali Dal(L). whicti had 
been dissolved recently 

SIGNED: India and Soviet Union, agreement for further 
cooperation in science and technology 
FAILED: The ASLV'I, the five-stage 40-tonne rocket 
launched from Sriharikola 

REJECTED: A resolution seeKing the appointment of a 
high-power parliamentary committee tu suggest electoral 
reforms, by the Raiya Sabha 

PASSED: 1 he Factoiies (Amendment) Bill, by the Lok 
Sabha The Bill provides for safety norms fur running 
hazardous industrial units 

AWARDED: M J Akbar, the 1986-87 award for lournal- 
ism instituted by the Maharana Mewar Foundation Trust 
j AWARDED; The Inclira Gandhi Centre tor Atom'C Energy 
and the Indian Institute of Petroleum, the 1986 FICCI 
awards for research m science and technology 
AWARDED: Kalpana Sharma, the Media Foundation's 
Chameli Devi Jam Award for outstanding women journal¬ 
ists She IS an assistant editor n Indian Express 
AWARDED: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, an Oscar forhei 
screenplay adaptation in A Room with a View 
DIED: Timir Baran. renowned sitar maestro 
DIED: Chairanji Lai Jadiya, veteran freedom fighter 
I DIED: Partabrai Panfwani, writer and poet who was the 
! doyen of the Sindhi community 
I DIED: Maria Von Trapp, whose escape from the Nazis 
inspired the all-timfe hit film Sound of Music 


Illustration* OabiaHls Dob Rt 30 Igr the entry Qlven fir»i 


MADURAI: A group of 
women of Pudhur village fart¬ 
ing under Vadipatti pan- 
chayat union in Tamil Nadu's 
Madurai district launched a 
novel protest against an 
oveiTlowing sewer and un¬ 
heeding panebayat union offi¬ 
cials, After repeated com¬ 
plaints of a more orthodox 
nature failed to produce re¬ 
sults, ten women, unable to 
bear the pungent smell ema¬ 
nating from the water seep¬ 
ing into their street, col¬ 
lected it in pots, went to the 
panebayat union office, and 
poured it in through the 
office's windows. And it 
worked. Panebayat union 
officials sw^ung into action, 
cleaned the sew^er and the 
street in question, and later, 
their own office— The Times 
of India <Atanii Sabyasachi, 
Bhubaneswar) 

■ 

TlRUPA'ri: Most people in 
1'irupathy are scurrying to 
scrawl a five-word graffitti on 
the walls of their houses to 



ward off a ‘ghost' haunting 
the temple tow n. There is 
neither any concrete evi¬ 
dence of a ghost having been 
sighted nor a cogent answer 
to the sudden “ghost scare” 
but the five words in Telugu, 
“aee stre nu reepu raa ” 

(woman please tome tomor¬ 
row)” have been scribbled 
everywhere in the belief that 
this would keep the ghost at 
bay. As one grocer put it, 

“Why take the risk? After all 
you do not lose anything by 
scribbling tihe five words”. 
—Indian Express 
<B. G. Manjuyatha Rap, 

Hassan) , ^ 




Yugoslav grandmaster liubomir L|ubo)evtc 
was one of the most improved players of 
1986. Lubo, as he is universally known, is no 
newcomer to the international circuit but 
what has changed substantially over the past 
year or so is his attitude to the game 
reflected in his results. 

Though he has long been respected as 
one of the tactically most alert and inventive 
players in the world, Lubo’s games have 
often tended to be capricious and i!! 
disciplined. Now he is more level-headed, 
with tactical inventiveness firmly under 
control. In the following game from Tilburg he 
took an impressive second place with Karpov 
back in third. 

White: L Ljubojevic Black. L Portisch. Ruy 
Lopez. 

1 P-K 4 P-K 4 2 M~KB 3 ^M)B 3 

3 EMV 5 P-OR 3 4 R 4 N -63 

5 0-0 &-K 2 6 R-Kl fM>N 4 

7 B-N 3 P-Q 3 8 P -03 0-0 

9 P- 0 R 4 

An old move, once favoured by Keres, now 
largely obsolete. 

9 ... B-W 5 10 P^KR 3 BxN 

11 QxB H-QHA 12 6-412 P-B 4 

13 P -03 P-N 5 14 PxP PxP 

15 N -02 I 4 -Q 2 



Mainly, I dare say, because August is ttie one 
month where it is possible to engage players 
for a week or more the British Bridge League 
organised trials a year ahead for this year's 
European, which will be held at Brighton on 
1-15 August For the first time in history il 
was a sensible trial - not the usual silly pairs 


f QUESTIONS I 

This week’s quiz is on paintings 
and painters 

1. How is the painter Tiziano Vecelli 
better known as? 

2. What IS Purism*^ 

3. Who is called the founder of the 
modern Indian school of painting? 

4. The highest pi ice ever paid for any 



Portisch 

(Black) 


Ljubojevic 
(White) 
to move 


The key to Blacks strategy He hopes to 
exchange his bishop with B-N4 and 
dominate the queenside with his knights. 

16 N-N 3 NxN 17 BxN B-N 4 

18 B-K 3 BxB 19 QxB P-<jR 4 

Tiic position has crystallised, leaving Black 
with an outpost on 0B4 for his knight but 
White clearly in control elsewhere. What 
follows IS a deft display of the superiority of 
bisho^y ove» knight, even wh^re thn knight 
appears to have a stable base 
20 P »04 0 -N 3 21 QR-Ql PxP 

22 RxP N ^4 23 B-QS QR-Bl 

24 R-~B 4 K-Rl 

If 24 NxRP 25 RxR RxR 26 Q N3 White 
recovers his pawn with advantage 


25 P-0W3 OfMW 
27 R-K3 R(1)*K1 


DIAGRAM 


28 P-K 5 ! 

Tactics for positional ends. The resulting 
exchange of pawns increases the bishop's 
scope 

28 .. RxP 29 BixP RxR 

30 PxR R-KBl 31 B-Q 9 « 

32 R -42 IM }2 

To allow the rook in on the QB We is a major 
concession, but the knight on 0B4 was 
ut^giuiiing to fee! uneasy because of the 
possibility of P -K4 K5 happening again. 

33 R-B 6 rM <4 34 R-R 6 0-62 

35 K-R 2 P-KR 3 36 R-R 7 Q-Ql 

37 R-R 8 

Already winning the 

37 0 -K 2 38 RxP P-KR 4 

39 R--R 8 RxR 40 BxR I 4 -Nb+ 

A final fling If 41 PxN 0-R5+ Black has a 
perpetual 

41 K-Nl NxP 42 Q-K 4 

The end The QRP will be easily decisive in 
any minor piece ending 

42 ... 0 -N 4 43 P-KR 4 Resigm 

MICHAEL STEAN 

By arranoemem wtth The OtJMtrvttf 


BRIDGE 


event, but a nine-day test for six selected 
teams 

This was one little problem I noted on the 
tirsi oay You iiuio tii So' 'th 

♦ 6J VyJ64 ♦JS ♦K 10764 

Opponents are vulnerable and the bidding 
goes 


South 

West 

North 

East 




No 

No 

24* 

24 

No 


7 


Now do you pass or do you bid Two 
Spades^ At the table South bid Two Spades - 
a bad mistake in these days of negative 
doubles East was lurking with six spades to 
the A Q and Two Spades doubled went for 
500 At the other table Irving Rose passed 
Two Diamonds, which cost only 50. 

One of the pairs eventually selected 
Forrester and Brock, missed a difficult play 
on this deal 


Dealer West N-S vulnerable 
4AJ985 

♦ J/ 

♦ OJ 104 


♦ K 

N 

♦ 10/642 

MA097 W 

E 

¥ 

♦ 0108664 

S 

♦ K3? 

♦ 93 


♦ AK75? 

♦ Q3 




4PKJ103J)43 
♦ A9 

4^86 

Defending against Two Hearts doubled, 
Forrester led the king of spades, Dummy wori 
and a heart went to the 10 and queen. A club 
was won by the king and a spade was ruffed. 
A diamond went to the king and ace and 
South led a second club, East could not now 
both cash a diamond and lead a spade to 
promote two tricks for West's 4R A 9 
Solution? West must lead the Queen of 
diamonds after the spade ruff 

TERENCE REESE 

By arrxnomMNit wMh Tho Obamvur 


QUIZ 



painting at a public auction is seven and 
a half million pounds sterling Name the 
painting? 

5. Which Indian painter of the 16th 
century was a palanquin bearer, was 
called the first Master of the Age, went 
mad and committed suicide in 1584? 
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Lcisuic & lifestyle 


CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 41 



ACROSS. 

1 F /Kjonco found on cjuuM lor) 

A i-'!nnt lhat s nol so fast ab(njl wild fun (9) 

0 I ashionabk) coaching for suf fi r^orcorifiun(O) 

)() Exliorno for lasjl nic^nth s artisl cvidi‘nllv (h) 

1 I Sfirowd (ikn directions f.ontaininti oxfiression of refiiikc /b) 
F-ltKl Inrlian trophy reversed about a way foi nf)tices iB) 
14 Pul off Linderworld valoui we seo (10) 


16 Mineral available m capital city (4) 

IS N(4 a firm dance apparently (4| 

II has tfie buoyancy lacking in a D J . eg (4*6) 

?:-> Li(/()d hit for Borrfer'? 18 ) 

23 Keep inurii about 200 having alternative to bum (6) 

26 Df)dqe first lady wilh sfiort advertisement (6) 

2/ Not being r>xlierTie tamper roughly within coniines of golf 
nK)un(i (6) 

2H Tfris government official doesn t really cherish his hoards, 
thoucjh' (6i 

26 Slinri trom heinc^ so clever'^ (b) 

DOWN: 

1 tittle fx)V w'itti expression of hesitation can flirt' (9) 

2 Br.ei montli anri f-ren(,h eiqhlsome (b) 

i F-tiqf;' iM story ptodui es disagreement (8) 

A fkjrt a'id vocal powers evidently (41 
b One lar.dmq dilferentiv f)ping politically impartial (3*/^) 

6 V»*ssel to 'nitiate perhaps (6) 

/ Stain to sfiuVA/ tide level ’ (9! 

B Bnncp'. up in 'lackward lashion^ fsjol nocessaiily (b) 

13 A right piece dr^serter or a judge (10) 

1S Risk in liof)e of gain-or r^onjec.ture it seems (9) 

1/ F isfif'rman s haul intended we hear for area to feed the river 
(U| 

iH '.ays eggs about kind ot junction for those weapons* (8) 

21 Rifles wildly wilh student to find these la/y types (6) 

22 Snuisfied table, getting beastly suuml (b) 

24 Inlet cand cc^mmon thanks fetch us a lasso (b) 

2b Broadcast about a million concerninrj Vtuslim prince (4) 

Solution to Crossword No. 40 

ACROSS' 1 L rnbt'fl'.. 4 Assrmhlf* 10 C ire IfM n Sorr.ile i:' Antibodies 1.1 Skid IS 
OhsIih 1 / Trestio 10 Spjrl.iii .^1 DoLit)lHt Pi FViin Oiflidence iS' CriLitedi.i 

Cfotirdf ,’0 nisf.irrp 10 Heresy 

DOWN 1 I Kfhifujes P Berjtes i Oeliber.ile S Sospe* ted C Larrt / Oiackot 8 
f fiierid cj Sfiicl 11 Refunddrile lO CefUiriie’d 10 t KlrerTiely Aniiririls Pj 1 irieaqe 
;■ t F’df ed I list :’f> Mi-sa 

( nrii(>ii(‘ri iiy Rjta Tewah 























ISNAYANARA 
PUPPETCM? 

W hy was K. R. Gowri not 
made the chief minis¬ 
ter of Kerala even after being 
projected as the chief minis¬ 
ter-candidate throughout the 
campaign of what turned out 
to be one of the most closely 
fought electoral battles? The 
idea of having a woman chief 
minister and that. tcK), one 
who is known for her admi¬ 
nistrative ability and courage 
of conviction, appealed to the 
women and the urban middle 
class. In the final analysis it 
was this segment that helped 
swing the battle in favour of 
the left. I'he state secretar¬ 
iat of the CPl(M) which met 
at the A.K. Gopalan Centre 
in Trivandrum, took an un- 
usiflllylongtirne to come out 
with the “unanimous deci¬ 
sion” to have E. K. Nayanar 
as chief minister. The Gowri 
group put up a stiff resist¬ 
ance but, ultimately, as al¬ 
ways happens in the CPI(M), 
it was E.M.S. Namboodir- 
ipad who proclaimed that he 
was backing Nayanar and 
settled the issue. Gowri, 
who treats bureaucrats with 
disdain, is, however, bound 
to become the CPI(M)’s 
trumpeard in the ministry, as 
Nayanar will be manipulated 
from behind the scenes. Al¬ 
ter KMS Nambt)()dinpad 
issued a policy statement 
saying that no religious texts 
woukl be taught in Kerala 
schools, tile Kerala Con- 
gT'ess(M) leader K.M. Mam 
asked in the Assembly: “Is 
EMS or Nayanar the chief 
minister?” 


PERSISTENT 

PlUAI 

P ersistence always pays. 
Even in politics. P. 

Sivan Pillai of the CPI who 
was elected to the Kerala 
Assembly in 1982 by less 
than 500 votes, was disqual¬ 
ified after the Supreme Court 
ruled tliat the use of electro¬ 
nic ballots in about 50 polling 

^UNDAV 



Nayanar (left) being sworn in as CM 

booths in ParavLir consti¬ 
tuency was not valid. He was 
unseated after serving two 
years and had to give w'ay to 
his opponent A.C. Jose of the 
Congi’ess(f) who earned 
notoriety during Ins lerni as 
Speaker by casluig his vote 
seven times to save the 
Karunakaran ministry. Phis 
time revenge for Sivan Piilai 
came in the form of a com¬ 
fortable 2,3bf)-vote: victory. 

WHY IS HEGDE 
SO ANGRY 
THESE DAYS? 

W hy is Ramaknshna 
llegde so temper¬ 
amental these days? He 
seems to have lost much o\ 
his chann and poise in hand¬ 
ling tough situations, 'fhe 
reason for his irritable nature 
now is believed to be the 
three ‘A’s: arrack scandal, 

A.K. Subbaiah and a corres¬ 
pondent of a national daily, 
who has been attacking 
Hegde in his despatches. 

The High Court strictures 
against the government's 


by Governor Ramachandran 

handling of the arrack bot- 
Tling contract is still rankling 
tlu‘ t liief minisier. He re- 
t entlv launched a diatribe on 
the floor tif the Legislative 
Council when a question was 
raised on the arrack bottling 
contracts. “We will dc) what¬ 
ever we feel, and let those 
w'ho are affected go to the 
courts. The High Court gives 
one judgment today, a diffe¬ 
rent one tomorrow. We can't 
wait for court decisions even 
for ad hoc arrangt'iiients. ” he 
told the council. After this, 
Hegde made a startling re¬ 
velation. 1'he editor of the 
paper, according to him, had 
told the correspondent to 
restrict himself to news and 
not views. Hegde also ac¬ 
cused the correspondent of 
being in collusion with A.K. 
Subbaiah, a famed rabble- 
rouser and a former MLC. 
How did Hegde get to know 
about the editor’s strictures? 
And how could he accuse a 
person who could not defend 
himself on the floor of the 
House? It was, however, 
interesting to see Congres- 
s( I) members, for once, talk 
about freedom of the press. 


CONCLAVES 

AGAIN? 

D inner diplomacy or con¬ 
clave charades? This is 
the question that non- 
Coiigress Opposition leaders 
are debating especially after 
West Bengal chief minister 
Jyt)ti Basil’s clarion call for 
the consolidation ol secular 
political forces. Ramakrishna 
Hegde, who has had enough 
ol chief ministersliip, sees 
this as the right time to 
realise his dream of a national 
role and is planning to meet 
the other chief ministers of 
the south. Interestingly, 

N'I'K too isagain lalking of 
Bharat Desain. The political 
environment is reminiscent 
of the ()pposilion attempts in 
mi and 1977. In T>7 the 
first opportunity was 
awarded to the Opposition 
Samyukta Vidhayak Dal, but 
it was frittered away. In 77 
canu' the Janata experiment. 
And now’ ’87. 


OSCAR 
TAKES UP 
A CHALLENGE 

W fhen the Karnataka 
Legislature was under 
siege for (wer a wec‘k recent¬ 
ly wfilh dhanias and slanging 
matches, Karnataka CM 
Ramakrishna Hegde sat for 
the most part with a self- 
satisfied expression. He 
even went to the extent of 
suggesting that the House 
proceedings should be video¬ 
taped so that the people 
could see how their rejire- 
sentatives behaved in the 
House. The KHCCH; presi¬ 
dent Oscar Fernandes ( ailed 
a press conference* to back 
the chief minister's sugge.s- 
tion. 'I’he video-recording 
would also expose the be- 
haviout of the Janata legisla¬ 
tors and if such regular 
video-tapes were made avail¬ 
able to the public, it would 
change the mode of function¬ 
ing of legislatures. 





CONFUSION 

GALORE 

I ndian Airltnos, the com- 
|janv Kajiv (iandhi served 
heiere entei inj4 iniblic lite, 
s('tMns to be in a stak* of 
t onlii.-^ioM since last vt‘ar. 
TIk- i)n»l)leins tie^an wiien 
th«' rect‘nily n‘liri‘d manats 
(iiievtoi. C'aplain Kainni 
Chadha, lan into roii^^h 
weathei with civil aviation 
minister Jaridish rvtiet. 
Cliadha was iii ehar^t' o( tlie 
Hyderabad 'I'l'amiik! Centre 
in tiu* da\ s vvlu^n Rajiv < lan- 
dill iinderu't'nt Horan).' litiiii' 
mg. His clout, undeistand- 
.iblv. was such that no minis 



C«pt. Chadha' waning influence? 

ter could have easily crossed 
his path. I'vtler. how(*\ei, 
was made of diberent niettks 
He rt‘ducr‘d Cliailha’s intlu- 
enc<‘ hy pointing out that as 
Chadh.i was to retire on dl 
Dec ember, lb8(i he should 
involve Capl. V. K. Mehta, 
the deputy managing direc¬ 
tor, m all major decision¬ 
making. So nuicli so that 
when Chadha cli‘Cided to visit 
the Faniborough air show 
near London last year. I'yt- 
ler cleared the file onlv when 
Mehta was inducted in the 
delegation. Chadha did not 
retire on 31 Dect^mber as the 
goveninient could not decide 
on his successor. He was 
asked to continue till 28 
February. When he finally 
quit on 1 March, the goveiti- 


ment had not made up its 
mind on the new incumbent. 
For a full month Indian Air¬ 
lines was topless: Capt V. K. 
Mehta was m temporary 
charge, hoping to be ele* 
vated to the top job. In the 
endol March. Mehta decidt'd 
to accompany tiu* iit'w Hight 
to Car Nu obar islands, litlk' 
realising that when he was 
away lo the area tormallv 
known as ‘Kalapani’. Ins 
hopes Would be dashed. On 
31 Match, it.T. Hais. region¬ 
al director (liombav), vvlio 
W'as to riMiie on reac hing tht* 
age ot superannuation, was 
suddtMiIv inlormed that hv 
was to take over as the lunv 
Ml). With a year still to go 
lor his retirement, Mi*hta 
I an still hope to makt* it to 
the top. 'file polk v n(*w 
st*enis to he lug to de^ idt* (iU 
a succt‘ss<jr till well past the 
retirement d.ite ot a senior 
otlicei and to sui prise letir- 
ing ollicers hy granting 
honan/as on tluai last day ot 
seiAue Mehta. incidi'iiTally, 
had been placv‘d on tt»p ol the 
list U‘conimendi*d h\' the 
I’uhlic Kiilei puses Selet inai 
Hoard (HKSH). Ajipaientlv 
the HF.SH too do<‘s not ( ount 
tl)t‘se days. 


OUT OF 
RECKONING 

T he politu lan lor <itl sea 
s(»ns, Aijun 8mgh, 
seems to he having second 
thoughts on Ills pioiuiuiite 
meiits made in ()ctohei last 
year, wdieii he was suddenly 
inducted into the Union 
cabinet. I'hinking that the 
communications ministrv 
was being given to him in 
addition to his job as the 
AiCC vice-president, he le- 
peatedly said that the minis¬ 
ter Ol stale, Santosh Mohan 
I>ev, was in charge of the 
ministry's routine work as he 
would be busy with party 
matters. Now, while the 
AICC post has been abo¬ 
lished, Santosh Mohan I )ev 
seems to continue to be in 
charge of major decisions. 
For example, the functioning 



Arjun Singh: sidetracked 


ol tht^ newlv-crealed Maha- 
ii.'igai I (deplione Nigam, 
which IS entrusted with the 
leleplione systems of iJelhi 
and Bombay, has been 
|)I.Ked under Santosh Mohan 
I )ev’s supervision 'fhis 
airangement was kirmahsed 
111 early Februarv. Soon after 
that, Miihanagar 'felephone 
Nigam advertised its ten- 
tiers. Hid someone fl(‘(*ide to 
pl.ice the Nigarn under San¬ 
tosh Mohan Dev iii view ol 
the lad that many purchase 
decisunis have to be iormal- 
ised lor tlie company in the 
I oniing months? 


BAHUGUNA’S 

LINKS 

H.N. Bahuguna 



L ol; Dal’s B-team leader, 
H.N. fiahuguna, ni,'iv ac¬ 
cuse the “A” team’s skipper, 
Ajil Singh of hobnobbing with 
the Congress(I). but the 
links with the ruling party are 
being forged elsewhere. A 
little bird tells us that Bahu- 
giiiia's two sons Shekhar and 
Vijay and fonner Mf^-wife, 
Kamla, may be seen in the 
Congress(l) ranks in a few 
months Irom now. 

COMMON 

GROUND 

W hat do the AlLIndia 
Congress Comrtiittee, 
the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion. the Mahanshi Institute 
of Creative Intelligence^ the 
Rajneesh Foundation, Hin¬ 
dustan Motors. l)CM> God¬ 
rej and Reliance have in com¬ 
mon? I'hey all owe the gov¬ 
ernment income-tax amounts 
of more than Rs 50 lakhs. To 
put the record straight, 525 
individuals and organisations 
had, pn 30 September, 1986, 
outstanding income-tax de¬ 
mands, blocking a whopping 
Rs 262 crores. 
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Defence minister Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh resigned from the 
government on 12 April in the 
wake of controversies that had 
rocked th^ ruling party. 'J'he 
enquiry that he as defence 
minister had ordered into a 
multi-crore defence deal, and the 
Fairfax affair had made him the 
target of severe criticism within 
the Congress(l). Why did V. V. 
Singh resign.*' To what extent did 
his relations with the Prime 
Minister turn sour? Was Singh 
actually eased out of the ministry 
because he was emerging as an 
alternate power base in the 
capital? Smndw analyses. Also, an 
interview^ with V. P. Singh. 
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UPt UP AND AWAY 

With the country’s aviation 
industry taking off. more and 
more people are travelling bv air. 
Si'NiJAv takes a look at the 
aviation boom. 
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IS PROFESSIONALISM 
THE BANE OF INDIAN 
CRICKET? 

Former 
captain 
Bishen 
Singh Bedi 
analyses 
the state 
of Indian 
cricket. 
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HIGHNESS 



In this extract from the book, 
//ighnesfi^author Ann Morrow 
writes on Maharani Gayatri Devi 
and the royal familv of Jaipur. 
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THE IMPOVERISHED 
SOCIETY 

“There is no place like home. ” It 
IS a meaningless adage for the 
homeless millions in the country. 
Si'NOAs takes a look at the 
housing problem. 
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A SPIRITED BATTLE 

Liquor companies are in the dock 
for iiifnngemenl of the law 
banning advertisement <if 
intoxicating drinks. 
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THE BEST ADS OF *86 

T'he Advertising Club. Bombay, 
recently announced the 
prize-winning ads of 1986. 

SoNOA^ asked four professionals 
in the business to list the 
advertisements of their choice. 
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OPINION 


PRESIDENT VS 
PRIME MINISTER 

T hearticlep The Last Hur¬ 
rah (29 March —4 April), 
was well-researched and 
thought-provoking. It not 
only throws light on the fric¬ 
tion between the President 
and the PM but also raises 
fundamental questions about 
the PM's failure to meet 
constitutional obligations as 
well as the veracity of his 
statement in Parliament. 
However, one fails to under¬ 
stand why the PM owes an 
explanation to the people. 
VInod Dixit, AhnwdaiuKl(ath 
larut) 

• The rift between the 
President and the PM has 
serious implications. It is a 
sad reflection on our system 
that even 37 years after be¬ 
coming a republic, we still 
have no clear concept of the 
role of the President. Most 
of us feel that the President 
is only a titular head with 
purely ceremonial functions. 
The truth is that the Presi¬ 
dent is expected to be a 
constitutional check on an 
arbitrary and whimsical PM. 
I'he President’s office is vital 
for the healthy functioning of 
our democracy. 
md. SMrNMmt, Quwshad 
(Aammi) 

• If President Zail Singh s 
^mesmanship is aimed at 
dismissing the government 
of Rajiv Gandhi by ganging up 
with the Opposition leaders, 

1 don’t think he is going to be 
very successful. If it is con¬ 
clusively proved that he is in 
some way or the other 
associated with the terrorists 
iR Punjab, he will be political¬ 
ly ostracised. At any rate, 
c?ontroversy should not 


be allowed to drag on. It has 
already brought disgrace to 
the President's office. 

Dlfimdm^ dhm m p wk, CoiM 


THE HAPLESS 
MEDICOS 

I t is evident that the junior 
doctors do not get the 
same privileges in different 
parts of the country (The 
Angry Young Doctors , 29 
March —4 April). Junior doc¬ 
tors have at last taken a bold 
step after the illtreatment 
meted out to them. 

BM Bo 99, MrnnxhmdpuriBUmr) 

• You have rightly highlight¬ 
ed the problems faced by the 
medicos. All hospitals de¬ 
pend heavily on the junior 
doctors who, in the name of 
training, are made to over¬ 
work and have to spend 
sleepless nights. Many 
senior doctors prefer to be 
attached to hospitals simply 
because it gives them the 
status which helps boost 
their private practice. The 
junior doctors are only ex¬ 
pected to w^ork like slaves 
and are not supposed to ex¬ 
press their problems. 

Dr PraMad Ghoah, Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 

• It costs a lot of money to 
become a doctor and in many 
cases parents borrow money 
to enable their children to 
join medical colleges. Either 
the undergraduate medical 
courses should be made free 
or junior doctors should be 
paid adequate salaries once 
they have finished their stu¬ 
dies. 

Panna La! Mundhra, Caleuita 
(WaatBangal! 


NOTJUSTA 
PLAYER 

T he cover story on Imran 
Khan (A Player and a 
Gentleman, 22—28 March) 
was timely, in that he was 
playing his last Test series in 


India and plans to call it a day 
in the near future. The issue 
will also help in maintaining 
good relations between India 
and Pakistan. Mansur Ali 
Khan Pataudi's article, A 
Cricketer Above Ail, made 
interesting reading. 

$, Huaaaln,DllHVgartt(Aa§am} 

• Imran Khan is a rare com¬ 
bination of both a good 
sportsman and a perfect 
gentleman. 1 hope he takes 
300 Test wickets before his 
retirement. Alter knowing 
his views on Indo-Pak ties he 
has gone up in my esteem 
even further. Please do not 
typecast him as only a sex 
symbol. 

iayanta Nandi Roy, Guwahatl 

(Aaaam) 

• When I first noticed Imran 
Khan on the cover, I was 
sure that there must be 
something about him inside 



Imran Khan: a larga fan following 

which must be written by a 
girl/woman. But the lady wri¬ 
ter’s assertion that “in many 
ways Imran is one of the 
world’s most unusual cricke¬ 
ters” sounds rather hollow. 
What is so unusual about 
Imran? Does he play cricket 
differently? Were there no 
handsome cricketers before 
him? Wasn’t there any other 
cncketer who had a Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxford degree be¬ 
fore him? Is he a better 
batsman than Botham or 
even a better bowler than 
Hadlee? To be frank, Imran 
is in no way superior to any 
other cricketer. All that one 
can say is that he is hand¬ 
some. 

ArtalRIahra, Cuttack (Ortaaa) 


STAR GAMES 

P olitics seems to have 
become the favourite 
game of movie stars (Star- 
ring: Rajeah Khanna, 22—26 
March). However, except in 
the south, these stars have 
only served as "decorative" 
pieces in their parties. These 
multi-millionaires usually shy 
away from helping people in 
their respective constituen¬ 
cies. The people of Allaha¬ 
bad, for instance, have 
already learnt to distinguish 
between Bachchan the movie- 
star and Bachchan the politi¬ 
cian. 

NUaah Kumar Duboy, Ahmada* 
had (GuHarat) 

• Alter exploiting the poor 
people’s ignorance to pros¬ 
per m the film world, film¬ 
stars like Amitabh Bachchan, 
Sunil Dutt, Prem Nazir and 
Rajesh Khanna are doing the 
same thing to make it big in 
politics. A filmstar who has 
not evaded tax is yet to be 
bom. 

AbIrPadhy, Barhampur 
(Ortaaa) 


IN THE NAME OF 
RELIGION 

W hile reviewing Arun 
Shourie’s {Religion in 
Politics (His Self- 
Righteousness is Self- 
defeating, 22 —28 March), 

M. V. Kamath has done bet¬ 
ter than the author himself. 
While it cannot be said for 
certain that a particular reli¬ 
gion is perfect, Shourie has 
chosen a sensitive issue like 
religion in politics to arrive at 
the “truth”. Also, Shourie’s 
“indepth” knowledge of 
Islam is not enough for the 
simple reason that he is a 
Hindu. There is more to it 
than calling a spade a spade. 
S. Jayarai, Coknhatara (TamB 
Nadu) 

• M.V. Kamath’s ar^ment 
that there is no point in 
speaking the truth, as Arun 
Shourie does, without having 
any followers does not hold 
water. Does Kamath want 
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Shourie to speak untruths in 
order to have followers? 

Sunbhi Vmnm, NmwOelhf 


THE RED 
BASTION 

Y our analysis of the 
changing policies of the 
leftist parties in the country 
today ( Ht^dsChiin%;c (hinrd 
15—21 March) proved that i 

their altruistic motto t)f 
bringing about “social re\’olu- 
tion” has turned to a more 
basic slogan—that oi “sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. ” riiat is j 
all that remains of Marxism | 

the proletarian symbol ot tlu' I 
hammer and the sickle. | 

BiBWBfIt Oas, Ranchi (Bihar) I 

i 

• \ our rep(jrter has asked: 
“Could you have ever im¬ 
agined that Indian commun¬ 
ists could swear hv Swami 
Vivekananda.^” Hut Viveka- 
nanda had himself said: “I am 
a socialist.” Vivekananda had 
said in Madras: “'I'he duty of 
every aristocracy is to dig its 
own gi ave.” 

S. Saiisht Hyderabad (Andhra 
Fradeah) 


BEYOND 

BARNALA’S 

CONTROL 

T he terrorists in f^unjab 
(The Killer Gangs of 
Punjab, 8—14 March), have 
a well-planned strategy. 4'he 
Muktsarand Khmida mas¬ 
sacres are ample proof oi 
this. The Bamala govern¬ 
ment has failed to deal with 
them effectively. But one 
cannot put the entire blame 
on Bamala who can hardly be 
expected to take on the ter¬ 
rorists along with the USA 
and Pakistan. 

Amh Mathur, SIndri (Bihar) 

• It is heartening tfi learn 
that the killer gangs of Pun¬ 
jab arc slowly but steadily 
being pushed back. One can 
only hope for the best. 

Tahair All, Hydarabad 
(Andhra Pradaah) 


LOPSIDED 

T he report on the <ioa 
carnival ((joa s Pennis- 
s/re Cnrnn.tl, 14 March) 
IS lopsided, 'fht' ( orri'spoii 
dent should have taken the 
opinion ot more people 
Most ot those who hav< been 
quoted lather lx‘long iotlu* 
Chimli or some group whu h 
tor some- reas<ni or the other 
has taken a .'iland against the 
carnival ICmm’ the tew pic¬ 
tures vv'hich ha\'e been pub 
lished seem to have been 
caretiilK chosen t(; pt'oji'i t an 
improper image ot the car 
nival. 

Ana Paula Rodrigues, Pana/i 
(Goa) 

• The photographs of iIk‘ 
Goa carnival reveal that what 
the government is doing in 
the name of tourism is de 
testable. Any sensible i)er- 
son, not just the Homan 
Catholic Church, w'ould con¬ 
demn the vulganty of the 
( ioa carnival 

At. Y. Sadtque, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 


Febtuarv) are biased Foi 
inslam t'. what has been cal 
led a Muslim h(»vcott (of the 
Republic I Vi\ i wa^ ac tualh a 
call for “n(iri pai tici|)ation ’ lo 
demonstrate the genuine 
giievances ot Muslims in In 
dia, Al>.\r ;t is a v'luel |oke ttj 
talk alxHit “benefits and f)ii- 
vileges” eiiioved bv Muslims 
in India Hindu lundamental 
isls need to do a bit ot 
heart Sean lung. 

Mujeebur Rahman, Wottiso 
(Ethioiria) 


THEJANATA 
SAGA 



L_i 

JP: his dreams were shattered i 

I 

W hile th(\Ianata Partv s j 
vicloi'v (f/ow 77//ee i 
Old Men Shntteicd a Dre.un I 
29 March— 1 April) was not ! 
unexpeiled. the manner ot j 
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NEED FOR SOME 
HEART¬ 
SEARCHING 

S ome of the views t'x- 
pressed in Opinion 
(Wanted: Stine politicians. 
Saner Patnots, 22 —28 


ilr downfall was indeed 
shiK'king, i he Janata Party 
t ov Ik I tie {anala foi' a ride. 
jP's dreams were shattered. 
It IS difticiilt to share Morarji 
Desai‘s optimism that 
another jiart v la /</Janata) 
will be tormed which will last 
longer 

Ptem M. IRenon, Bombay 
(Midufrashtra) 


^^MISINFORMED’' 

O ur attention has been 
drawn to the article 
Stoppin/i^(hl (1 7 March). 
Your correspondent seems 
somewhat misinformed, 
Firstly, the statement that 
“Jatar is remembered as the 
man who ‘broke’ the oil 
blockade in 1982” is totally 
WTong. Simply because there 
was no oil blockade in 1983. 

In tact, in February 1983, as 
a protest against the 
parochial attitude of General 
S.C.N. Jatar, 183 Assamese 
executives resigned en 
masse from Oil India, 

Duliajan. The resignations 
were withdrawn! at the 
intervention of the then 
chairman-cum-managing 
duet lor, Mr C. H. 
jaganiiathan, 'fhe t/nly oil 
blockade was broken in 
l)ec(*mber 1980 during the 
Assam movement and 
(General jatar joined Oil India 
on H 2,81. Secondly, your 
correspondent remarks that 
the pertentage of Assamese 
employed by Oil India has 
gone up from 70 to 82. In 
reality, however, figures 
have gone dtiwn from 98 to 
87.4 per cent as examination 
ol statistics will show. 

Dinesh Dekaf president, 
DuHafan Aneballk Chhatra 
Santns, Oullajan (Asaam) 


TOO FINE 

T he new typeface f>f the 
magazine is a strain on 
the eyes of old readers like 
me. Couldn't something be. 
done about it, please? 
PurhaYbsifm, HswJkdM 
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The Ides OF April 


O ne can either ^^et Ihblual <ir seeplieal: there is 
no third option. Knowinj^ Vishwanath Pratap 
Sin^h jusl a little, I jireler the first, (irenter low. 
then. Ihitb no nuw than this, that he hty down his 
ministership tor the lender. In this af»e of stock 
raiders and business suits rather than knij»hts and 
shinin}^ armour, the idea of bein^ more loyal than 
the kin^^ mav have tallen into severe paralysis, but 
clearly the heart of an old-fasliioned Thakur beats in 
one breast. A swirling storv, set in motion months 
a^o. by a complex cast of characters, did reach the 
denouement which so many not only w'anted but in 
fact publicly appealed for (pnmanlv throuj'h the 
Indinn Express). But when Vishw^anath Ihatap 
Sin^h did resign, it was to the accompaniment of 
hallelujahs for his Prime Minister rather than 
slin^^inji dollops of ditt at the >»ovemment. This just 
has to be one of the ^reat ironies of Indian [lolitics: 
the concerted attack w'hich was meant to be the final 
battering ram which would destroy Kajiv Ciandhi has 
Kone and hit V.P. Sinjsdi. the man who. in the 
orwnal scenario, was meant, in fact, to save our 
nation from our version ot Marcos. This column is 
not levealsnj.; anv vtreat sc'oop by talking of such a 
gameplan. <ilthough when one did mention it some 
weeks ago in Hvline it was. shall we sa\. not 
iiniversallv aci epft'd. I did mention also that a very 
good reason why the plan would fail would be 
bei'ause V P. Singh would refuse to be disloyal (I 
mean. I may not (|uitc‘ get my election predictions 
right, but I do get some things right.) The i itionale 
that V.P. vSingh lias given for his resign«ition savs it 
all: “I htive resigned to nail the lie that I am 
over-ambitious ..I hereby publicly declare that I will 
not hold office in go\t*rnment in futuie...A challenge* 
was put to mv lovalty and 1 have proNcd it. 1 wanted 
to givt* a final and last proof.. ” h'oi “ovc^r- 
ambitious” read "want to become Prime Minister", 
tor "anv office in government” read "become an 
Opposition-dissident Prime Minister." And in the 
recorded interview with The Tele^rnph, given a tew 
hours alte? his resignation on Sunday, he gave more 
details ot the talk that was going around: "All sorts 
of wild stones about .i party split, and the Piesideiit 
w'ould do something...all sorts ot stones were being 
floated." 

Do tell your friends you ivad if here first. 
More seriously: we all know bv now all that 
iranspi'.ed over that long, long weekend' the dving 
embers ot the l‘'airfax controversy letuelled hv tlK‘ 
press release saving that V.P. Singh as deteiue 
minister had ordered an enciuirv into liie commis¬ 
sion paid out loi a dc'teiice deal negotiated as tar 
back as in IPSl: the upioar -tlus time nut so much 
in the Opposition as the congress: the Cabinet 
meeting at which \ A\ Singh's colleagues made 
their displeasure clear* the persemal letter to the 


I Time Minister on Saturday night; and then the very 
emotional meeting between "kajiv and Vishwanath" 
at noon on Sunday; and finally the acceptance of the 
resignation, fhe Congressmen already had enough 
t<‘ be pc‘rturbt‘d about: some garrulous aides of the 
President had actually talked treeh' about how. 
wdien the moment to strike came, Rajiv Gandhi 
would be dismissed at six in the morning and V.P. 
Singh sworn by five minutes after six, and then 
^ given hix cle ar months to prove Ins majority m the 
, House (time enough, that is. to c'obble up a 
' coalition). 'I'he code was " fune in to the BBC!" — 

I bc-cause the BBC's Bengali, Urdu and Hindi ser¬ 
vices would give you the new faster than AIR. On 
j top of that Moscow began sending signals that there 
I was some justification in the conspiracy theory, and 
I that the Left should tone down Us attack. So W'hen 
\M\ Singh sparked off another row' wUiich could dc? 

I nothing but hurl the government, suspicion became 
t convicUion. 

Even Congressmen who wore not named 
began accusing him oi using the privilege of 
power to destabilise the ver y government he was 
I representing. There was some merit in the com* 

' plaint. It IS difficult to understand what precisely 
I w'as the provocation that made the defence minister 
i issue a press statement about this departmental 
I enquirv at that precise moment when the govern* 
m‘'nt was taking such a battering over Fairfax: the 
search for the culprit, if any, could as easily have 
been conducted in silence as in the glare oi public 
CLiiiositv andOpposition spotlight. Mr V.P. Singh’s 
enemies, of whom there is no shortage, naturally 
would attribute ambition as the answer; my prefer¬ 
ence (since I have chosen the Bjblical option) is 
impulse. 

\’.P. Singh is an emotional man who can 
take singleminded pursuit to any extent: it is 
possible that he jusl wanted to convey that his chase 
ot the corrupt had not ended with his departure 
from the finance ministry. It was less than discreet; 
but who can prevent the riiakur Irom choosing 
valour over discretion? In any case, "ambition’s 
debt" paid on Sunday. "I'hc Opposition did get its 
chance to shout out the business of the day in the 
Rajya Sabha on Monday, but ponder over the talloul 
on Monday if V.P. Singh had only walked out of 
government with the message to the country that 
he was dump so because this was a corrupt 
adminisiration. In fact, all the numerous editorial 
writers w'ho had been wailing so manv months for 
precisely such an event to lake place wen* put in tlii? 
rathe' embarrassing position of explaining V.l\ 
Singh’s veiy laudatory personal and public refer¬ 
ences to Rajiv Gandhi. Even if V.P. , Singh did 
provide some wind to theOpposilion’s sails, he also 
look a lot of It out. 
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(Left to riqht) Rajiv Gandhi. V.P. Singh and Amitabh Bachchan 

I f the Fairfax controversy assumed the dimensums 
it has, It was only for one reason- the belief that 
Rajiv Gandhi was vulnerable. How? Because the 
anti-Rajiv lobby was convinced that his friend 
Amitabh Hachchan’s brother Ajitabh Bachchan had 
become a Swiss national, settled dow'ii in Switzer¬ 
land with Amitabh s children, and they were en¬ 
joying the pleasures of a large transfer of secret 
funds from India to Swiss banks. 'I'he nriKHint 
allegedly ran into crores of rupees. By implication it 
was assumed that Kajiv Gandhi’s personal wealth 
had been siphoned v)fl llirough lliis routt*. When the 
honest finance minister, Vishwanath Bratap Singh, 
heard about such rumours, he ordered his honest 
officers like Bhure Lai to investigate whether this ^ 
was correct and, with the finance minister’s permis- i 
sion, Bhure Lai et a/ went to the United Slates and | 
hired Fairfax to do tlie job since obviously the 
Government of India simply did not have the 
machinery to be able to take tm suih an investiga¬ 
tion. Now when Rajiv (landhi heard about such an 
effort by the finance ministry, he got alamied and 
immediately jhifted V.P. Singh liom finance to 
, defence on the pretext of "saving the naticm from 
Pakistan” and then the CBI was ordered to harass 
Bhure Lai. 

I'hat, in effect, is the sum of the story which a 
very eminent journalist like Kuldip Nayar, for 
instance, makes out to be the Watergate of Kajiv 
Gandhi. I choose the instance ol Kuldip Nayar only 
because 1 respect his integrity, and believe that his 
motives are purely journalistic, unlike the verbiage 
of some of the others involved in tanning the flames 
with their quota of hysteria. 

Let us now examine what has happened to this 
scenario since the controversy began. 

First, Amitabh Bachchan has flatly denied that his 
brother had become a Swiss national or had 
transferred funds out of the country: everything his 
brother did could be justified legally, and Amitabh in 
fact challenged anyone to prove anything against his 
brother or him. He denied the existence of a Swiss 
bank account in a Lok Sabha statement. And he 
gave an interview to Sunday, the theme of which 
could be summed up in one sentence spoken by 
Amitabh: "I’ve nothing to hide.” All right, we could 
hardly expect Amitabh Bachchan to incriminate 
himself. But the point is. what evidence has anyone 
else found so far to incriminate him? The stakes in 

SUMAt ApM tM7 


the game being played out are extremely liigli: they 
could not, in fact, be any higher. 

But apart trom anyone else being able to discover 
anything, Fairfax loo has made it clear that it was 
never asked by the finance ministry of India to 
check on tlie personal holdings of Amitabh Bachchan 
in Swiss banks and that its brief was restricted to 
enquiries about Reliance Industries, and about the 
alleged wholesale transter ot a plant by benami 
methods. Now if Fairlax proves Reliance Industries 
guilty of anything, how does it affect the integrity of 
the IVime Minister? How dfx^s that make him a 
Marcos who should be dismissed in the national 
interest by the President of India? 

Which brings us to the moot point: what precisely 
liad the debate boiled down to m Parliament? 'lb 
whether the finance ministry "hired” Fairfax or 
"retained” it. and whetlier anv money had been paid 
lo it or not. Mr Brahm Dull, answering on behalf of 
lh(' government, said that Fairfax was not hired 
because no money was paid to it. fhe feeling is 
being deliberately engint^ered that Mr V. P. Singli’s 
position IS somehow at odds with this, when in tact 
it IS not. He is equally insistent that yes, he lakes 
the responsibility for using Fairlax but that he never 
allowed any payment to be made l>ecause Ibirfax 
was used on the same principle that the finance 
ministry used for anv infonner—that there was no 
question of hiring that informer on a regular fee 
independent of results, but that rnonev would be 
paid to Fairfax if they gave information to the 
government which could be usc*d later lo nab a 
culprit and recover funds. When a newspaper in 
Delhi rejiorted that money had been paid to Fairfax, 
It w^as V.P. Singh who wrote to the paper denying 
this. 

n any case, this is debate about procedure: how 
does this make Rajiv (iandlii into a Marcos who is 
smuggling funds out of the country? 1 really would 
like lo know whether any stired ol evidence about 
such a transfer of funds by Raji\’ (iandhi or his friend 
Amitabh Bachchan exists, and if someone can prove 
It —instead of only indulging in nudge-nudge, wink- 
wink allegations—I would happily lend my admitted¬ 
ly small voict‘ to the vociferous demands for 
dismissal. I do not w'ant any one stealing national 
Wiialth either. 

Okay, let ms now che^k with the man whose 
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BY LINE 


honoslv no onr doubts. m)l even the members of 
thi‘ Opposition (upart. presumably from Mr [iemva- 
ti Nandan Hahu^mna who mi^ht find it difficult to 
dis( riminatc^ brlvvt'cn the Prime Minister and V,P. 
Sin^h as to who he dislikes more). Let us examine 
the fjosition and statements of Mr V.F. Sinj^h. 

He piesicled over the finance ministry while this 
was ^ointi; oiv during his tw'o years in office there 
w'as no sfiorta^^e of suj^^»estions for raids on Amitabh 
Mai hcfiari, oi hints to him that il he really w^anted to 
prove Ins honestV beyond anv doubt he should 
s(Mivl) for lorruption wherever lie could find it. 
even upto the hi^diest of the land. What, therefore, 
does Vishwanath Pratap Sinj^h havi* to say.'' 

Let us sift the facts from the allegations and both 
from the ambitions. 

\' !' Sinuh has beim telliiiK whoevtT will listen 
that the ri-ason why he cannot conceive of a revolt is 
bi'iause he has no cause for any unhaptiiness. He 
has said this in private, he has said this in (lublic. He 
has rc'peated over and (wei a^^ain that Prime 



CovjMo’jV MK I Ihf tini, ‘i of/ndtii 

Minister Kajiv (landhi has never stopped him from 
puTsuinj4 anyone in his efforts to attack the corrupt. 
It IK eds to be remembered that, in the absence of 
any evidence aj^ainsl the Prime Minister, the 
Opposition was banking heavilv on a revolt from 
V.J\ Sinj^h, on a statement bv him throwinji mud on 
the I^M’s personal integrity. Instead, V.P. Sinj^h 
has staked his own credibility in the defence of the 
l*nme Minister. 

'Fhe attcMiipf to distance Kajiv Ciandhi from the 
healthier aspects ol his Koveinment -like accounta- 
bilitv in financial matters- -is an old one. It is illogical 
to believe that such a major drive can continue 
without a Prime Minister’s support, and yet this is 
what w'e ate constantly told to believe. 

One last question about \^P. Sin^^h then: w'hy 
was he removed.*' 1'he answer lies in politics, not in 
corruption, Kajiv (iandhi clearly w'linted to be 
personally associated with a new direction by taking 
fXTSimal charge of this year s budget: he obviously 
wanted to rid himself of any pro-rich reputation 
whicii Ins government had acquired, and send a 
message that he was personally leading the turn¬ 
around. Whether this strategy has worked, will 
work, was right, w'as not right, is something totally 
different. We are talking <>f motive, not consequ¬ 
ence. And V.P. .Singh himself seems to accept this 
reality of political behaviour, so the wailing of his 
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protectors is a little suspect. 

'Lhis point is important, and must be taken into 
consideration: if you accept V.P. Singh’s honesty 
and integrity, then you have to accept his defence of 
the Prime Minister also as an extension of the same 
virtues. Those who accuse the Prime Minister of 
being dislwnest must then explain why V.P. Singh 
does not share this opinion—and surely if anyone 
should know, he should. 

b'lnallv, the Prime Minister. Perhaps the best 
thing he did was to keep himself out of the debate in 
Parliament. Since no matter what the modalities 
might be he was the real target of the Opposition, 
and on an issue as serious as his personal integrity, 
whatever he would have said would have been open 
to misinterpretation. The only time he intervened 
was to announce the enquiry by the Supreme Court 
judges. And the only comment on that which I have 
IS to quote the editorial in The Times of India on the 
subject entitled “An Impeccable Move.” The edito¬ 
rial says, “Mr Rajiv Candhi deserves to be com¬ 
mended for his decision to set up a commission of 
enquiry...He has not only acted with speed but 
conceded every legitimate demand which could be 
made in this regard...its terms of reference are both 
fair and comprehensive.” 

I'he reason why 1 quote The Times of India 
should be obvious enough: no paper has been more 
critical of Rajiv Gandhi than the one edited by Girilal 
Jain. So a sanction by him must be considered the 
ultimate sanction. (Readers might recall, however, 
an earlier column on God’s sense of humour, where 
I had mentioned how the unlikeliest of people had 
come to Rajiv Gandhi’s rescue, and quoted that as 
an instance of the Almighty’s sense of humour. The 
caveat was that 1 would be thoroughly convinced 
about this Heavenly virtue only if some day the 
Almighty turned Girilal jam too into a defender of 
Rajiv Ciandhi. My faith in the Lord has been doubly 
reinforced.) 

S o Brutus has remained honourable; the Ides of 
April have come and gone but the knife which 
so many senators were eagerly looking foiwatd to 
did not materialise. (Instead, if anything, Caesar 
received a flower.) But if Brutus did not play it. 
does this mean that the game is over? Isn’t there 
some redolent Casca in I he w ings? 

Watch now for the time of the campaign for the 
Haryana election. It would not surprise me in the 
least if another “crisis” were dredged up. This is the 
last stand of a whole school of politicians, and they 
know that if Rajiv Gandhi is allowed to find his wings 
then—irrespective of whether Rajiv Gandhi can 
survive the 1989 elections or not—their careers at 
least will be over. It is not a comforting lliought for 
them. They want a vulnerable, not a confident. 
Pnme Minister. They waited a long while for Rajiv 
Gandhi to make his mistakes; but when he did they 
pounced w ith the ferocity that can only come from 
those in search of the greatest adrenalin, power. I 
cannot resist going back again to a piece in Sunday 
where 1 had written that the drama before the last 
Assembly elections would be nothing compared to 
the drama afterwards if Rajiv Gandhi lost. The 
curtain will only fall after the completion of the 
elections for the next President of India. B 







SIGHT AND SOUND 


0^ ShfVi) <m he kee(> tht poiion in 
. Ijtenyuth ^ tl^roiiirltout? 

StoMwAW Chaitew, CPt(M)Mfi, ^kuitigMlok 
Sii^ (febi^f on iWin 



Odo not know why V.P. Singh has picked upon 
ine and ke epi making personal attacks op me* 

Dinesh Singh, Con^ssd) MP who bai 
t^sapproved V.P Smgfijsimtdm the 
eps^ement of J^mrfax tor doalmg with economic 


l^verybody is a patriot unless and until it is 
proved otherwise. 

Chandha Shekhar* Janata Party president 


Ir^iea^i 


Ir lea^e do not treat the president as a holy 
cow. 

Madhi; Danuavait, Janata Party kader 


I' would often wonder how she (Indira Gandhi) 
could tolerate the kind of things people said to 
her, to her face. 

R.K Uhawan. former personal assistant to the 
Prime Minister 

Iferronsm bom of whim and fanaes is a crime. 
Terronsm bom out of arcumstances is not a 
crane. 

Dakshan Singh Raoi, JatbedarofAkal Takht 




\ i\l e are opposed to Hindu majority and 
Chnstian minority communahsm. 

E.K. Navanar, Kerala CM 

11 bke this word fundamental and I hate it, 
because it is misused Every Muslim is a 
fundamentalist because he believes in religious 
fundamentals. 

Syed Shahabudhin, Janata Party leadet 


If theie is more variety of religions and 
tradition, life is like a supermarket 

Dalai Lama, Dbetan spintualleadei 


11 won't ask any one to be an actor. Because 
what he or she ;s doing on screen is a facade, 
also, while acting you come in close i ontacl with 
women .. 

Morahji Df sal former Prime Minister 


'J have a very love-hate relationship with tood 
AlokNath, tv star 

'l The Soviet threat in South Asia i'- not 
exclusively m Afghanistan 

Roberi Peck, Ub deputy assistant secretary 
(or South Asia 

irhere are many deficits m the world and the 
ixggeat deficit is the deficit of new thinking. 

MiKHAit GoRBAUioiS^, So^et leader 
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T i/k? activity m be 

^clearly early on Tnesdey 
momuig$. By 7 arni th# iUos 
buzz with mmtt, Most be- ; 
Jong to Indian Abiines: by 
mat time ten Airbuses are tugb above 
the land and 33 Boeing 737$, Fokker 
I'nendships and Avros are soaring cm 
the winds Many pthers eome from 
Vayudoot^ by then, 28 Dotiuem and 
Avros are in the air. And Air-lndia has as 
many as four giant Bocihg 747s and 
three Airbus 310s about to leave Indian 
airspace for far-flurig foreign destina¬ 
tions. 

What all this airborne activity reveals 
IS that 35 yeais after the formation of 
Indian Airlines and Air-India, the country 
is witnessing aviation boom of mam¬ 
moth proportions No longer is air travel 
the elite preserve of a small band of 
wealthy men and women The economy 
sections of most Air-India Jumbo jets on 
the highly profitable .Gulf routes are 
jammed full of the manual labourers 
whose fare payments keep the airline m 
the black And no longer is travel on 
Indian Airlines' domestic routes the 
preserve ol company chairmen and man¬ 
aging directors these days, every ex¬ 
ecutive flies, regardless of position; 
nobody bothers to take the tram 
Hut the change m the profile of 
air-travellers is most clearly evident in 
llie cabins of Vayudoot’s Domier and 
Avjro aircraft. Over half of Vayudoot^s 
passengers pay their own fares—no 
company expense accounts here. And 
well they might ^ In many cases, it is 
actually iheapei to travel by air than it is 
to use the road For instance, the 
stretch between Dibrugarh and Along 


up.n> 



wouJtf take Iea$f 

and the joumey cost JRs 12& A 
Vayudoot Domier do the sfretcb id * 
25 minutes and post less^ jqsi Rs BS. 
Finally, almost at the end of the 1980s, 
the air travel industry is do^ the job it 
was always meant to do: l^ging ttds 
vast country of ours closer together and 
opening the windows to the world. 

Says Dr S.S. Sidhu, secretary in the 
ministry of cml aviation, “There's no 
doubt tliat the aviation industry is on an 
upswing “ Agrees Harsh Vardhan, the 
whiz-kid general manager of Vayudoot, 
“l^eople are now begmning to perceive 
that air travel is not just a luxury but a 
convenient and economical means pf 
getting from one place to the next. That 
ts what has made Vayudoot the fastest 
growing airline m the world " 

The statistics are ail impressive. Over 
the last'decade, Indian Airlines has 
grown by more than 11 per cent every 
year In 1953, when the airhne was set 
up, It earned 1,200 passengers a day. 
Now It carnes nearly 30,000 a day. 
Predicts Dr Sidhu* “By the end of the 
century, it could be 120,000 a day”—of 
a staggenng 40-45 million passengers a 
year At the rate Air-India is growing, 
also predicts Dr Sidhu, “it could carry 









More })coj)lc arc 
flying (Iran ever 
fn'lore as India's 
aviation indnslrv 
takes off 
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aWtemiMHJ cmM 
si^ttiftiKriboteof 1981. 
W It m SK to it le^st 84 
iKfttItmi (if not more) ind carry in 
^ 290^000 {Msseoj^irs. 

jlie boom lyill comimie if the airlines' 
MecHcms are anytlsfejg to go by. Air¬ 
ing jjdaiis to exmii its fleet from 22 
aircrafi to Sd-^lmost a three^fold in- 
crease~by 1990. Indian Airlines’ plans 
' are oibre tong-term but no less stagger- 
ji^: The projected expansion is from 59 
; to an amaaing 155 by the end 

century. And if Vayudoot con- 
;^iwijes *to grow at this rate, then, say 
a^^tion planners, its needs may out- 
. atrip those of the other two airlines in 
' ti^rcentage tehns. 

^ Oearly^as far as the air travel busi¬ 
ness goes, if is up,, up and away! 

T here are other facets to the aviation | 
boom. Contracts for 21 Westland 
helicopters and 21 Dauphin helicopters 
have been signed and by the end of the 
year, the new Helicopter Corporation of 
India will be fully operational. Already, 
there are regular helicopter services in 
the Andamans, Lakshwadweep and Jam< 

, mu and Kashmir and it is planned to 
provide inter-city transportation and to 
connect geographically inaccessible 
areas by helicopter. The Union cabinet 
has approved an air-taxi scheme which 
will go into operation once the modalities 
of improving suitable aircraft are worked 
out. Vayudoot already offers Domiers, 
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PaMMtgm stmcli o«it on chatra In Cateuttf airport: iMiyp ara a naeaaaary lotarabia avil 


Avros and Fokkers on hire at rebtively 
iBa^nable rafes that begin at Ks ’89(M 
per hour for an ^S-seater Domier. 

For perhaps the first time in Indian 
aviation history, attention is also being 
paid to the most ne^cted area of attrthe 
aitports. thdia’s best airport is cleaily 
the impressive neW tenninal in Madras: . 
adjudged the best , building constructed 
by government architects during 1985. 
The Module II at Bemibay’s Sahar Air-', 
port (which allows Air*itni^ passengers ; 
the luxury of leaving the airport a njere ' 
half-hour after their iigeniational ' 
has landed) ofKoed'iniMardh 
new international, tenifituit fit ipdSd . 
opened m May and. d aepdlidfi 

domestic departures ternunal openi^ in, 
Delhi a month ago. - ■ , •', < 


Hid effects of the aviation boom can 
, be felt in other ai^as too: among them 
coui^ services, The country's couriers 
now carry a minvYium of 500 to 600 fcg of 
Cargo a ensuring that letters posted' 
in^pne city (say Calcutta) reach the city 
(say^Ttivandrum) of their destinatbh the 
hext Now, thanks to Vayudoot's 
nightjinSJl Hi^fs, the postal department 
had abo got in on the act with a Speed 
I^Mli/systan^ that guarantees 24-hour 
deliv^ iridb at a fraction of the 
by die couriers. 

• And. (bottom,llne.too. provides;' 

' g; boom; Air-India earned g 

l^bfit'trfTRg# croires-in 1986-87 wWkt 
Wdbn earned a pn^t of Rs 63.2: 
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A ccording! to Jagdish I'ytler, the 
vnvtfieUc riiinister of state for civil 
aviation, the effort has been*U^ provide a 
qualitativelv f)etter service, not to just 
introduce rnore flights and make more 
money. 'I'owards this end. the j?ovem- 
ment reconstituted the boards of Indian 
Airlines and Air-India in September 
1986, Says IViUt: “We need profes¬ 
sionals who have excelled in their own 
tHJsiness, can handle large turnovers and 
can improve the profitability and man¬ 
agement of the airlines.” 

- The Indian Airlines board ks headed by 
s(' 0 ()ter-king Rahul Haja) and includes 
Russi Modv, the chainnan (jf lata Steel, 
Dr iVatap Reddy, the chairman of Apollo 



llwi|XlllRj|1M W0I1II Qfii ^ yifiif 
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Hospitals, Y.L. Deveshwar, the chair¬ 
man of the Welcomgroup of hotels and 
Kitu Nanda of Niky Tasha. 

1lie Air-lndia board has at its head, 
Ratan Tata, the chairman of Tata Indus¬ 
tries, (and a cousin of JRD Tata, the 
airline’s founder), and includes Vivek 
Bharat Ram, a director of the DCM 
group, Arun Nanda, chief executive of 
Rediffusion Advertising, and D. Sinha, 
the principal of the Administrative Staff 
College of India. 

It is too early to say what tangible 
benefit has emerged from these appoint¬ 
ments (though Katan I'ata is optimis¬ 
tic—see interview) apart from the intro¬ 
duction of l\in Parag in the *J' class 


There is no question of ministeriai. interference 


Jagdish Tytler on. the functioning of the civil aviation department 

Si ^\nAy: What i$ the »iuim 0 f the prop- Aoa it that ^vested private Hector in* 

oned merger between Indian Airlinen terentH including certain membem of the 

and Air*lndia? board have ncuttled this project. 

Jagdish 1 ytler: A committee under the Certain sections of the press are saying 

(hairmanship of VijayPatnaik has just submit- that vested interest;? in the board have 

led its report. 'Fhis report has recommended stopped this project. This is not true—^the 

the concept of a holding company with two project has been dropped at my instructi^jn^. 

managing directors for tbe two organisations Why should an airline get involved in the hotel 

and one board. We are looking at this industry? We have already had a bad expen- 

proposal now and a decision will be taken ence with the Centaur hotels in Delhi and 

soon. All I can say at this stage is that the Srinagar which are loss-making enterprises, 

distinct identity of the two airlines will be In fact, I am looking at ways in which we can 

maintained though there will be joint utilisa- dispose of some of these properties, 

lion of resources, fleet and manpower. There is a feeling that there is great 

Most people feel that the board was deal of interference from the ministry in 

put on a Hhortleaah-im 't ten months too working of the airlines, 

short a period to usher in ang change? Fhere is.no question of interference. The 

It IS now felt that ten months is probably only time I have interfered is when 1 stopped 

too short a tenure. In all probability the the management from promoting 19 offic- 

lenure of the board will be extended and the _ers--12 of whom had superseded those on 

composition of it will depend tm what sort of ‘ the merit list 1 did this when the pilots wrote 

structure 1 envisage for the two airlines. to me and complained about those unfair. 

Jetleg’s appointment as mtmaging projwtions. 

director ofAl seems to have caused seme ^ If®"''.. . 

heart-burn in the organisation. Did the dcMrtment of civil avtatton.^ 

government not consider an insider for In .h”>ad terms, the philosophy behind my 

the jab? wormg IS the toning up of administration by 

Without casting any aspersion on the ntore ^stematic and less ad hiK. 

performance of AI’s senior managm. I think , ... ■ ' Specifically^ ^peaking, we have plans for 

I can say that it was felt that a change was It was felt that the difpansion m different sector^. International- 

needed. It is true that in a recessive market. Al was not movblE ^ % number of 

A1 is the one of the few airlines that is making , . noi TOvmg ; qna^sed reutes-Nethertods. Cana^ in the 

a profit. Kut on the other hand, traffic is going fast eiHHIgIv-SO West and ^ngapore, Hongkor^ and f^o in 

down in certain sectors. It Was felt th^ the JntlAVwaB : #* J*®** encourajje toumm we have a r 

airline was not moving fast enougii With the _ H„,,.rfni« ' 

changing intematicHial market—so it felt ChOSWa It W8S f6lt ' WCMtfe 

that somebody who coi^ take a qi^ heCOuMtakea 

decision might succeed m improving the j, ..^woeyisiiiBdinerent pach^M kw doferent 

airline s image. Hence we lookd around and *1“®" O®®!*®'' catefanes « tourjat groins. .The JapwieM. 

the public enterprises selection, board improvingAl’s very'keen oft piayii^ 

approved Mr Jetley'^s name. imaM . .'pdR^-nmaisavery expenatVegame. So, lant 

tndian Airttnes, ft'la beUeved/IHtid! nnage tp devehgi golf odiirses arottncl the. 

discussed « proposed to sgt tdp.Ds Mfn < ‘IsinmiNt' ' - ’. ' ''' ' 

hotel and fUght kUeheHt Bid rvmddr. Umussmmmmmgijgmsmgsmo^ t» D e tt wil OMa /. V‘ 



It was felt that the 
Al was not moving 
fastenough-so 
Jetloywas 
chosen. It was felt 
ho could take a 
quick decision in 
improving Ai’s 
image 
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sections of Indian Airlines Airbuses But 
the appointments serve as a step in the 
right direction and indicate that theie is a 
desire to provide better seivice 
According to Indian An lines this de 
sire has led to better food on board 
though the ministiv also takes credit toi 
this—“orders have been passed that 
disciplinary action should be taken 
against regional directors who aie rt 
sponsible for supervising the qualitv of 
food, in case the food supplied is poor 
quality" reads an aviation ministrv 
handout 

There are also—at least in the cast of 
the traditionally inefficient Indian Air 
lines—some signs that service is inipro 
ving Check-in is now faster than ever 
before with the introduction of new 
‘express’ counters for passengers with 
no baggage After its initial teething 
troubles, the airlines' computer has also 
settled in Says Kaju Singh of the 
Bombay based Starline 1 ravel Agency 
"It is now easier to get bookings on 
Indian Airlines because of computensa- 
tion There is also less room for hera 
p/ien, so the system is that much fairer 
Of course.” he adds, "there are still the 
usual problems with Indian Airlines such 
as getting enough ticket stock for our 
Pune office but we’ve learned to live 
with those ' 

Customers too concede that Indian 
Airlines—once a hands down winner for 
the title of the ‘World’s Most Hated 
Airline’—has improved somewhat Says 
J M Chudasama, a frequent business 
traveller, "Considering the bad habits of 
the Indian traveller—not coming on 
time, carrying too much baggage, etc — 
Indian Airlines does a creditable job ” 
Agrees Vasundhara Raje, a BJP MLA 
from Rajasthan, “Things seem to be 
getting at least a little better ” 

Says Indian Airlines newly appointed 
managing director Gerry Paes, "A 
greater degree of customer orientation 
IS our top pnonty In fact, improvement 
is already visible on certain counts for 
instance, lA’s on-time performance in 
1986 was 77 4 per cent compared to 
75 7 per cent in 1985 ” Passengers who 
have hung around at airports for hours 
waiting for their flights to be called may 
not necessarily agree with Paes. but 
only the churlish would deny that Indian 
Airlines is at least trying 

L ike all booms, however, this one has 
Its soiled underbelly A frequently- 
levelled cntiasm relates to the quality of 
Air-India’s service lliroughout the Fif¬ 
ties and the Sixties, Air-lndia was repu¬ 
ted for Its in-flight service, and the 
Maharajah became the symbol of East¬ 
ern hospitality, the world over Over the 
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The courier boom 


N o service industry depends on the 
airlines aS heavily as the couriers* 
They can keep their promise of 
' reaching an> package, anywhere in 
India within 48 houts (and safely too) 
only if flights are not late* More often 
tlian not, planes do leave on time, but 
when they don’t, there is chaos. For an 
industry whose mam ’asset’ is speed, 
delays inevitably mean consumer dis¬ 
satisfaction and heavy losses. Today, 
Indian Airlmes and Vavudoot cairy 
over 5(W) kg of luggage for the couriers 
every day And the volume is rising, 
and rapidly at that 
But there are indicatiqps that the 
airlines-couner service honeymoon is 
•ending 1 he link-up between Skypak, a 
couner firm, and Vayudoot, the much 
touted third level airline, has ended m 
failure with both sides losing face and 
money Skypak, Vayudoot officials 
claim, owes the airlmes more than Rs 
42 lakhs, while Skypak executives 
allege that Va^mdoot is unable to 
deliver their consignments at the nght 
place and time Vayudoot which has 
cancelled its arrangements with Sky¬ 
pak, too/ has suffered heavily Its 
turnover is bkely to nosedive by Ks 7 
crores As a Skypak executive said* “It 
was an impossible situation. We could 
not have given Vayudoot what they 
were charging (Rs 24 per kg). The 
couner mdustty »s not doing that well. ” 


Other couners are also facing similar 
priiblems. “The' Vayudoot Uomiers 
are backdated aurraft which have to be 
grounded dunng monsoons,” said 
Milan Sengupta, branch manager, Blue 
Dart Couner Services “Their flights 
are often very, very late, throwing our 
schedules m total disarray. Tlus means 
that 1 miss all my onward connections 
and may end up at least 24 and 
sometimes 72 hours late.” he com¬ 
plains. “Indian Airlines on the other 
hand is more dependable,” he adds. 

Senior executives of vanous couner 
services have made a number of sug¬ 
gestions which they feel will help to 
improve services 

• A couner should be able to check 
into any flight at the last minute and 
buy a ticket just before boarding the 
plane. 

# Billing for the excess baggage can be 
made on a monthly or quarterly basis. 

• Separate check «m facilities and 
baggage handling facilities for couners. 
The construction of separate ware¬ 
houses where every package can be 
checked just once—but simultaneous¬ 
ly—by executives from the courier 
set vices, airlines officials and a govern¬ 
ment representative. 

e The operation of guaranteed 
freight charters so that the cargo can 
move quickly, 
ftrinlov rUlB B IMillMlMM 


MARK TUUY 


Journalist, BBC 



Frequency: Pour round tnps per 
month. 

Pood: Not too bad. It would be 
nice if one could have a drink on the 
plane. 

Delays: Can be appaDing m winter* 
especially from DeUu. The tiimiiis 
too are strange. One has to get tip 
at 4.00 am to catch the 6.00 axh 
flight There is also the fog, hut 
thmgs have improved recently. 
Suggestions: Take a tram 
wheneverposadkle. 


last two decades, however, Air-lndia 
has been overtaken by seveial other 
eastern airlines—among them Singa¬ 
pore, Thai and Cathav Pacific—who are 
perceived as offering a higher quality of 
in-flight service According to the few 
Indians with experience of Au-India and 
Pakistan International Airlines (PIA), 
even the latter scores ovei the former in 
most respects 

I'here are specific criticisms of the 
service It is claimed that Air-India s first 
class, though ahead of its European 
competitors in terms of actual quanti¬ 
ties of caViar, smoked salmon, lobster, 
etc , offered, lacks the luxunous ambi 
ence of the first class of most Far 
Eastern airlmes There are complaints 
too about the ground handling at most 
mtemational airports, the counter with 
the biggest queues will invariably be the 
Air-Indba counter 

Air-lndia’s managers have replies to 
most of these criticisms Says Hansh 
Malik, the airline’s highly regarded com¬ 
mercial director, “Our in-flight has im¬ 
proved over the last year We accept 
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that there had tK‘en .1 decime but we are 
trying hiird tomik< it up ’ Agreeb Ra)an 
Jellev An liuJi 1 s mandging director* 

1 he single most important issue facing 
us IS the m uuigt ment of e hange I his is 
irnptu.Uivt because of the‘present highly 
eompetiti\e nature of the aviation in 
dust IV 

In t IV t as seasoned industry 
v\ iteluis point out what has happened 
IS not so miu h that Air India has lost the 
battle to Singapore 01 Cathay but that it 
has vaeated its slot lor them hor most 
ot the I ifties and the Sixties Air India 
was a anall airline catering largely to 
wesillhv globe trotlers (It was ncvei 
paitKularlv profitable m those days ) 
Altei the world air travel Ikkmti of the 
Seventies it changed direction and be 
came a mass cairitr offering discounted 
tickets to ethnic traffic (i e , Indians 
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A Mlgwlioii to ifflpravi 
l»lo privtUM the aMbMS and to 

aHew MHndia to eompato wHh 
JwN/Urihws on donwilic nwtoi. 

Even if privatiaation seanto 
poMicaily inaxpadiant, H may iU 
te a good idea to anew two airibwa 
to compete with each ether 


abroad who wanted to visit home) And 
at the end of the Seventies* with the 
Gulf boom* It began to make its profits 
from workers and labourers going to the 
fjulf With this change m focus, it could 
not continue to be perceived as a small 
quality service airline any longer, and 
vacated that slot which was promptly 
filled bv the Pai P.asteni airlines Never¬ 
theless, the c hangc in direction was vital 
lor an airline that professed to serve the 
needs of as vast a country as India* and 
in anv case has generally served to 
inc rease Air India’s profitability Thus, 
t ven while the critics say that Air India’s 
*image is going down it continues to 
show a healthy profit on its balance 
sheet 

What has suffered perhaps, more 
than IS widely perceived is employee 
morale Airline offic lals feel that there is 


. In THE LAST SIX YEARS, WE HAVE HAD 
A ZERO ACCIDENT RATE 


Harsh Vardhan on Vayudoot's operations 


Svjsm%: What (h Vtnyudo^Va fia$8enger 

Harsh Vardhan* According to the survey 
conducted recently, 50 per cent of our 
paiisengers are self-payers, constituting 
largely medium and small-eized traders, nch 
agticuitunsts m the Rs 3rU()0-5,000 income 
group* The rest comprises government offi 
cials and corporate executives However in 
the North- eastern region, a large number of 
our passengers are from a lower mcomi* 
lOrOPP of Rs 1,500-2, UOO per month In a 
large part of this sector, air travel is probably 
the cheapest and quickest mode of transport 

Vayuifoof ypas conceived as a third- 
level feeder oMine. Yet you piy on a 
number of routes serviced by Indian 
Airlines, What is the reason? 

1'here are two or three reasons why we 
have to ply on the same routes that Indian 
All lines touches Ours is a high cost opera 
tion and hence g is essential that we ensure a 
high rate of aircraft utilisation to be financially 
viable lA for instance operates a fliglit only 
during the day but there is^mirketat night 
We have introduced flights to pick up passen¬ 
gers in the evening Secondlv^we have to 
touch a number of places for our refuelling 
operations For instance, we cannot operate 
Bombay^Nanded directly but have to stop at 
Auraru^bad for refuelling operations And 
^mce we have to make this stop, we also pick 
lip passengers 

YUyUdooi hm been nicknamed Jama- 
shot (messenger of the god of deathK 
reeentig, after its^tnan^f mishags* What 
te your assessment of the aimportkiness 
of the Domiers? 

The impression created recently that 



The impression 
thatVayudootis 
unsafe to fly in is a 
very wrong one 


Vayudoot is unsafe to fly m is a very wrong 
one In our last six years of operation, we 
have had a zero accident rate Our mainte¬ 


nance schedule of aircraft and senaang 
facilities are examined by both Dormer and 
Garrett representatives at every quarter and 
they have not complained earlier We have 
pointed out the successive component fei- 
lures and engine failures and have demanded 
compensation But they are turning round 
and blaming us instead There is no com¬ 
promise on passenger safety 

Two of your fleet, it it is reported, 
have been cannibalised to make the 
others airworthy, is this true? 

Only one aircraft has been grounded* In 
fact, we have been forced to do this to ensure 
that the others keep on flying since Dormer is 
taking so long to supply us with spares* 

Will Vayudoot recover from this set^ 
back? 

Ours IS a new organisation and a large 
number of the problems are largely due to 
this factor But having said that, I mbst 
emphasise that hand m hand with the expan¬ 
sion ot our network, we are setting up 
maintenance facilities For instance, in a 
record time of six months, we have set up an 
engine overhaul faalitv at Patam airport^ By 
June-July, we will have a complete dVdiliM 
facility. All this does not happen trverni^t-^ 
requires time, planmng* Au I ran isay ts tfiat 
aik organisations go through aetbadks from 
time to time and had Gairett and ponder 
representatives been more cooperative, we 
would have had no problems* However, [ am 
optimistic that all this wiR blow over ip p 
month's time. 
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too much governmental interference: 
the unions are generally dissatisfied (as 
the recent cabin crew agitation denmns- 
Hated), and the choice of Jetlev to head 
the airline was widely resented by 
All-India executives who felt that one of 
them should have got the job 
Jetley is conscious of what lie has 
inherited “The single most important 
ingredient in managing change/' he told 
Sunday, “is the commitment to change 
itself by every level of employee which 
expenence has shown is brought about 
most effectively by a healthy consulta 
tive picxress “ 

T here is unconcern over the mainte¬ 
nance standards of the Indian avia¬ 
tion industry Over the last two yeai s, at 
least three senior officers entrusted with 
the arrangements of the Fnmc Minis¬ 
ter's flights ha\e eitliei been reverted to 
their former positions or dismissed be 
c'ause of prune ministerial complaints of 
‘shoddy maintenam e’ "I bus the mal 
functioning of an airconditioiiing unit of a 
707 on one leg of the rnme Minister's 
tnp to the Bahamas in 1085 resulted in 
the offitiating directoi of engineenng of 
All-India being reverted to his old post 
More recently, a fii e warning from vn 
gint number three taiiU^d the prime 
ministerial aircraft to make an unsche 
duled halt at Moscow 

It is possible to argue that An India 
wa^ wrong in blaming individual office rs 
but the question remains if the Piiine 
Minister'-, plane cannot be proper Iv 
maintained, what about all the others'' 
Partly, the problems arc caused bv 
faulty aire raft selection The decision to 
selec t the Dormer aircraft, for instance, 
was widely cnticised when it was made 
there were fears that payoffs had influ¬ 
enced ih< selection Today, Vayudoot is 
paying the pric'e of the mistaken selec¬ 
tion In recent months, the airline’s 
Dormers have had 19 premature engine 
failures -an astomshing record by any 
standards The problem, according to 
the airline, lies with the design of the 
Garrett engine 

On the other hand, Garrett blames it 
all on Vayudoot's poor maintenance, 
arguing that Druk Air, the Bhutanese 
airline, appears to have no trouble with 
the Dormers it operates Retorts 
Vayudoot's Harsh Vardhan* “The com- 
panson is meaningless. The total utilisa¬ 
tion of the two planes with Druk Air is 
about 600 hours a year whereas 
Vayudoot planes clock about 3(K)0 hours 
a year Besides," he says, “when Druk 
Air started operating Dormers on the 
Caleutta-Rourkela-Ranchi route, one out 
of five flights was cancelled and one was 
diplayed due to involuntary rerouting by 
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The best seats 


R ecently, Prof. Numl Hassan, 
the corpulent/jovenior of West 
had a problem he was tw an 
Indian Airlmes flight, and his seat 
belt would not fit. Though Indian 
Airlines offu'ials were quick to gloss 
over the incident, it is evident that a 
tall or heavilv built traveller may get 
off a long flight with sore knees or 
bruised elbows Clearlv, capacity 
over comfort is the Indian Airlines 
motto Even the most infrequent 
traveller is aware that the A 3<K) is 
the most comfortable, the Boeings, 
very cramped, and the Vayudoot 
Dormers, a disastei 
The J class seats on the Airbus 
offer the most leg space (about 36"), 
one reason why a passenger has to 
pay Rs 100-150 extra In conipan 
son, there are only 30" between 
seats in the economy class sections 
Some of the economy class seats are 
also much in demand Jvoti Basu, the 
chief minister of West Bengal, invari¬ 
ably prefers seat No. 7A in an Airbus 
to the J-class seats as it has more leg 
space and elbow room. “He usually 
takes the evening flight to Delhi and 
he can spread out his papers and 
keep working if he is occupying 7A," 
said an airline official. A numl^i of 
other seats m the economy class 


section---near the airhostesa' jump 
seat—-also offer more teg spBce^ The 
reason: the aisle running across the 
plane gives the passengers more 
space to stretch out. 

The Boeing 737s are more 
cramped mainly because lA fits in 
126 seats in a plane built for only 96 
passengers Except the first row 
seats which are usually reserved for 
VIPs and those near the emergency 
exits, the Hoeing seats are fairly 
uncomfortable. And it can be dis* 
tinctly difficult for a fairly tall man to 
wedge Kimself into the 24"*spacc 
between seats 

The knee-stuck-to-seat syndrome 
IS more evident in the smailei air* 
craft—the IA*s Fokker Friendships 
and the Vayudoot’s Domiers. “The 
Dormers are not pressurised and any 
tnp to Aizwal or Bhutan can be quite 
uncomfortable," admitted an Indian 
Airlines official, 

Air-India, however, offers its pas¬ 
sengers more luxurious seating 
arrangements. The seat pitch irf the 
first class is 60" in the Boeing 7478 
and 55" in the Airbuses. The club and 
economy classes offer 38" and 34" of 
seating space m the Jumbos while it 
IS 37" and 33" in the Airbuses. 
Srfeiioy Chowdlniry 


MURLIDEORA 

Politician 



Frequency; One to two round 
tnps a week. 

Food: Improved recently, 1 would 
prefer Indian food (things hke tdli6> 
to patties 

Service: There has been a big 
improvement recently. 

Delays: There is only one X-Ray 
machine in Bombay and security 
checks are taking far too long. The 
early morning flights aie usually 
delayed. 

Suggestions: Fkghts must leave 
on time. 


tlie pilot " Vardhan's point is that 
Vavudoot IS the onlv extensive user of 
Dormers and the* co-operation obtained 
from (jrarrett so lat has hardly been 
encouraging “(larrett and Doniier were 
supposc^d l(^ provide us with the assist¬ 
ance of a technical leprc sentalive in 
India but tline have been onlv casual 
visitors from the ifmipanits On aver¬ 
age, they take eight to nine months to 
send back a repaired pait 

There art otlu*r problems with the 
Dormers doors keep (jpening when the 
aircraft is aiib<»me oi at U'ast, have done 
so on two occasions All of this is leading 
(Titles to wonder about the entire Dor 
nier deal The planes used by Vavudoot 
are only a tiny piotionof the massive Rs 
5(K)-crore contract awarded hv the de¬ 
fence minisliy tor the a((juisilion of 200 
an craft and 350 engines t(; lx* progres¬ 
sively assembled b\ Hindustan Aeionau- 
tics Limited (HAL) in (ollahoralion with 
Dormer and (garret t at its Barrgalore 
and Kanput factories (jiven that the 
first planes to be* put to (oinmercia) use 
have suffered trom such serious prob¬ 
lems, was the deal a wise one to begin 
with?Of course, some aviation experts 
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ANILAMBANI 

Executive director, Retiance 



Frequency: On average two round 
trips a week. 

Food: Varies drastically with sta¬ 
tions. B^st veRetarian fcK>d is 
loaded at Dellii and Madras. 
Delays: Trick is to take early 
tnomtnR flights or get on wliere the 
flight originates. 

Suggestions: The flights must be 
punctual 


believe tliat this recent outcry is a 
deliberate attempt to scuttle indigenous 
production of the Domier so that new 
aircraft can lx; brought. And tliat would 
mean kickbacks. 

Meanwhile, Vayudool is stuck with 
tlu‘ Dormers and plagued by flight can¬ 
cellations because of engine failures. It is 
hardiv the ideal environment to offer the 
world’s fastest growing airline. 

T he aviation ministry has many more 
scIxMiies up Its sleeve. "We plan to 
connei't Bombay’s international airjiort 
at Sahar to the domestic terminal at 
Santa Cruz with a magnetk railway 
system," savs I'ytler, adding that “this 
will reduci* the current transit time 
between the two airports from 20 mi¬ 
nutes at present to three minutes,” 
Such schemes are most welcome and 
given I'vtk-rs lecord so far, there is 
little doubt that tbev will probably be 


MOON WkKNV SEN 

Film actress 



Frequency: Two round trips a 
month. 

Food: Not bad. 

Service: I'he airhostesses are 
hospitable, kind and sweet. 

Delays: They are always bad. Why 
can’t thev lei us know in advance, 
that a flight might be late. 
SuggeHtions: The flights should 
leave on time. 


The new board’s objective is to 

RCTRIEVE Al’s POSITION 

Ratan Tata on how the new AI board has functioned 


St ‘.VIM y: What wan the objective of the 
newly-eonntituted Air- India board? 
What do you expect to achieve? 

Ratan Tata: 'Ihe new board’s objective is 
to retrieve Air-lndia’s position in the market¬ 
place. We are introducing non-stop flights, 
kioking again at routes* flying frequencies, 
schedules. We are also trying to motivate our 
employees. We have identified certain 
thrust areas such as moth^lion, punctuality, 
ahd courtesy—things which sound basic but 
have not been f<KUsed on. The management 
has been delegated a lot of freedom so that 
they don’t have to come back to us for every 
little thing, rhings. of course, cannot happen 
overnight. 

The board may give the management 
enough freedom. What about interfere 
enee from the political bonnes? 

The government is the owner of the 
airline. There are areas in which the owner 
may impose his wish for political or national 
reasons. This could hinder day-to-day opera¬ 
tions, As long as the board and the ministry 
were the same, there were no problems. 

‘ Now the board has been reconstituted and 
t^iere have been some disagreements. All 
this has been handled amicably and profes¬ 
sionally. In my discussions with the minister, 

I found that the government is making a 
sincere effort to see that the airline functions 
smoothly. I'his is a period of transition* 

What are tke important changes that 
haoetaken fdacena far? 

We can't dlspuss sbmia things. Some 



We want a 
corporate image 
anda better 
product to sell so 
that we can cater 
for a different 
kind of traffic 


changes had been contemplated four years 
ago, and nothing had been done. We have 
been talking to the pilots about non-stop 
flights lor years without any decisions. 
However, I would not say that the recently 
introduced Bombay-Rome-London flight was 
because of us. I'his had been thought of long 
ago. It IS only that they were encouraged to 
go ahead because they had our support. The 
board can only provide direction, it is up to 
the management to implement. We took a 
decision to buy two new aircraft and expand 
our fleet and flight operations. That is tlie 
most tangible and material decision we have 
taken. 

Why in Air^lndia no longer a leading 
airline? 

We have been unable to compete interm* 
tionally. We have been complacent about the 
high profits on the Gulf routes and satisfii^ 
with the ethnic traffic. Of course things can 
be changed. We want a new corporate imago 
and a better product to sell so that we can 
cater for a different kind of traffic. The intittan ; 
Pilots Guild has suggested ways in which the 
operations section can be made morelMWoe* ; 
tive. They have complained that thdr * 
vices are unutilised. I have accepted their 
viewpoint, In fact, we are talking abpitt this 4 
the moment, so I would pot Ittce to say 
anything more on the issue. I am vciy Seriowsr 
and hopeful of introducing non-st0|) 
and the cooperation of pilots is essential 
this. , r ' ^^ 

InteiYlawed by Otga TbHa ,, 
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WtfillAMANIAM SWAMY 

Potiticlan 



Frequi^ncy of travel; About two 
round trips a week. 

Food: Mediocre. Lacks imaKina- 
tion. Instead of serving? leathery 
omleltes, Indian Airlines should try 
serving interesting foods like < Imt 
Service: Too meal oriented, 
Deiays: Much bettei now. 
Suggestions: Mure duett flights 
between destinations 


implementtd Hut llu i.i-.k beloit anv 
l)od\ \vlu) has decidtcl to unpiovt the 
tountiv s aMation s\sti nijt m.uns enoi 
nious Despite slk h showpunes as lljr‘ 
new airpoits at Madias cuul Delhi most 
of the countiv s ainjoits ait at least So 
veMis behind world standaids (Contiast 
this w ith Paki ^tan \\ here e\ t n a i elalive 
Iv small airiJotl like H(‘shawar is \ei\ 
nearl\ world clas*- ) Some still do n(»t 
have telephone connections' And t vem 
airpoits at big cities are ill equipped to 
haridle am thing slightiv out ol tht‘ or din 
arv hoi instance most ton el agents 
lecommend a 4b minute maigin to c ate h 
a lonnecting fliglit at an mteinational 
airport in the case of India, ihev sug 
gest two hour margin bec.iuse ot inelfi 
cienc \ 

The leal pioblem in the long run is not 
An India which has to compete m the 
international maiket plaee and must 
tn< redore adjust to the times (e\en now 
us on-time record at 01 5 per cent in 
198b IS wa' ahead ol Indian Aulint‘&), 
but IS the domestic aviation intrastruc 
ture The sad truth is that monopoK 
breeds contempts contempt foi paving 
customeis and contempt toi seivice 
htandaids 

Over the last tw'(< \eais since the 
'IVtIeiisdtion of Indian aviation began, 
standards have improved and things 
have got better Hut m the long run, 
theie IS no rtMson tor standards to 
remain high passengers will continue to 
travel bv Indian Airlines regaidless of 
how abvsmal the service cjr how appall¬ 
ing the delays simplv because they have 
no choice. 

If India’s domestic aviation industrv is 
to attain international standards new 


. 


Inside an Indian Airlines Boeing is the service 
going to get any better? 





long term solutions to the inevitable 
smugness that monopoly brings will 
have to be found lytlet pushed ahead, 
initiallv, with an ambitious scheme to 
mcTge l)oth An India and Indian Airlines 
When this faced flak, lie slowed down 
the pace of the merger ex<*ri ise and now 
there* are doubts if the mergei will ever 
come off 

In the process, not enough attention 
was paid to alternative schemes. One 
obvious suggestion would be to privatise 
the an lines and to allow An-India to 
comijete with Indian Airlines on domes¬ 
tic loutes Kven if pnvatisation seems 
politic allv inexpedient, it inav still he a 
good idea to allow the two airlines to 
c ompete with eac h other Indian Airlines 
has already shown how badly it reacts to 
competition in its aggresive response to 
Vavudoot’s massive expansion Perhaps 
competition on major routes from Air- 
India will force it to improve standards. 

Otherwise, once the pressure is off, 
and the initial enthusiasm lades, it might 
be back to the runwav for the aviation 
boom. 

0«bi«iii SkilMi with r«ports from Olga 
ToHla/Eombayand Patralokita 
ChMwlmmfNmwIMM 
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Travelling chear 


F or Indian Airlines, Airdndia and 
Vavudoot, **fly by night'' is no 
longer a dirty tenn. Flying at night is 
not only ('heaper, buf also more 
comfortable. Planes are less 
crowded and because of lighter traf¬ 
fic, the chances of flights being on 
time are higher. 

Vayudoot's cut-rate night flights 
are growing in popularity the mid¬ 
dle-income family can finally afford to 
flv While a [)elhi-Bombay Indian 
Airlines flight (economy class) costs 
the passenger Rs 1,(K)7. the rates 
are as low as Ks 755 on Vavudoot, 
The difference is even wider in the 
case of longer flights While lA’s 
Madras Delhi flight puts the passen¬ 
ger back bv Ks 1,428, a night flight to 
Delhi fiom Madras costs just Rs 
1,071, leading to a considerable sav¬ 
ing of Rs 355. Even on shorter flights 
like the Hangalore-Hvderabad hop, 
the difference is Ks 122, a consider¬ 
able sum for the new breed of 
travelleis young entrepreneurs 
and middle-claSvS families on holi¬ 
day who pick up their own tabs 
Air-India too has introduced spe¬ 
cial night fares on the Delhi-Hombav- 


Dellii $ecton The hne-virgy charge of 
Ks 756 or $87 compare^ ^vourably 
wiili evep the Vayudooi taHfe. indi* 
an Airlines too has got into act; it 
IS now offering a 25 per cent discount 
on the Delhi^Boml^y night flight. 

Indian Airlines offers other dis^ 
counts too. Armed forces perstgtnel, 
students, war widows, winners of 
braverv awards, bBnd people and 
cancer patients are ail entitled to a 50 
per cent discount in the economy 
class. Indian rnission officials, Gor* 
kha soldiers, sailors, incapacitate!;!^ 
defence personnel and people 
travelling on the I)eIhi*Lahore sector 
also get a 30-40 per cent discount. 

Foreign nationals and non-resident 
Indians are entitled to attractive 
discounts. A two-week-long *Tour 
India' scheme, wliich costs S300, and 
the three week-long ‘Discover India' 
scheme which coats $375, have 
already caught the eye. Equally 
popular IS the special SAARC fares 
fo! travel between SAARC (South 
Asian As.sociatian for Regional Coop- 
oration) countries which entitles the 
traveller to a 20 per cent discount. 
Srinjey Cliewdltiify 
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^MHUSHVMNTSINeH 


On the nirvana trail 


M ore than 3(Jl years ago while living 
in a vill^e south of Paris I met an 
18-year-old German girl working as. an 
au pair with the lady of the house. She 
was a tall, strapping, Nordic type who 
like most Germans was very hard¬ 
working. She was also a devout Catho¬ 
lic. I often drove her to church for mass 
and brought her back home. Being an 
agnostic I needled her about accepting 
Christian dogma without questioning 
some of its assumptions. She held her 
ground and remained impervious to my 
arguments. 

A few years later she married a 
German Catholic. He was m some kind 
of business; she had qualified as a 
lawyer. They, had three daughters. Ev¬ 
ery time I went 16 Europe or the United 
Slates 1 made it a point to spend a day or 
two with them in Wuppertal. 1 never saw 
them go to church. On Sunday mornings- 
we went for long walks in the woods and 
ended up at some bevrhavs. No member 
of the family seemed over-exercised 
about matters f)f faith. 

We kept in touch through letters and 
the telephone. Till last year we had no 
problem of communication. 'I'hen sud¬ 
denly the contents of her letters began 
to change. She wrote about her interest 
in Sufism and Indian mysticism. She sent 
me a b(X)k on yoga and meditation. And 
was disappointed when I did not re¬ 
spond. She accused me of having a 
closed mind. 

Last month she arrived in India. I was 
barely able to recognise her. She had 
cropped her hair, and looked like a 
Buddhist nun. She, along with three 
other German ladies, was going to spend 
a fortnight in an ashram near Haldwani 
(UP). Surely I must know about I ^lid 
not. Nor did .any of my Indian mends. 
They tossed in names of gurus, swamis 
and ashrams that litter the banks of the 
holy Ganga but no one had heai^ of the 
Herakhan Vishwa Mahadham on the 
Gautama Ganga at the foot ,of the 
Kumaon Mount Kailash. My German 
lady friend referred lo her guru as 
“Babaji’*. When we went to a bookstore 
dealing with esoteric literature to buy 
Teachings of Babaji she greeted the 
storekeeper with “O/ii Namaha Shh 
vaya”. Back home I read the foreword to 
the booklet. It mentioned the' advent of 
the Baba in the following words: 

“He has no known parents or family: 
he appeared as a youth of 18, or so, yet 
he displayed great wisdom and jxiwer— 
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divine powers—from* the start. 'I'he 
Herakhan villagers saw him as an old 
man with a long, white beard; as a yioung 
man with a long beard; as a beautiful 
young man with no beard, Two men 
spoke to him at the same time: one saw 
an old man with a beard, the other saw a 
young man with no beard. He was seen 
in different places at the same time. He 
knew the scriptures, yel theie is no 
evidence of his having been 'educated'. 
He ate almost nothing for month^^ on 
end, yel his energy was boundless. In 
September 1970. he walked to the top 
ol Mount Kailash, seated hmiselt, yoge 
fashion, at the small temple there, and 
sat for 45 days wiihout leaving his seat, 
meditating much of the time, talking 
occasionally, and starting to teach the 
message he has brought to the world.” 

Most of the booklet c<3nsists of fore¬ 
casts made bv Babaji from July 1979 to 
February 1983. None of these made 
much sense to me. What distressed me 
more than my “closed mind” was the 
realisation that a person whom I had 
known as a friend foi ovei three decades 
now spoke a language I could not 
comprehend. There was a total break¬ 
down of communication. 

After spending navratn at Herakhan, 
the German ladies will proceed to Piitta- 
parti to have darsban ot Shri Satya Sai 
Baba. 'Fheir minds are not closed: they 
are willing to try out other ashrams and 
teachers; they are out hunting for an 
Indian guru who will put them on the 
right path of nirvana. 

I had to weather two other assaults on 
my agnostic fortress. One was delivered 
by a sallow-complexioned, intense-look¬ 
ing young man who delivered a copy of 
the Bhagwad Gita and a pamphlet enti¬ 
tled Scientific Study and Culture written 
by his guru. ‘Manohar Shree *Krishna 
Harakare. addressed affectionately by 
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his disciples as Kakaji or Yogi Manohar. 
He has his ashram at Paoni near Nagpur. 
Manohar has a degree in education and 
was for some time a deputy collector. All 
that changed after he met a yogi in 
Bihar. He settled in Paoni, did nine 
years of penance under Gyaneshwar 
Maharaj till he reached nirvikalp samadhi 
awastha. 'I'oday his Vedic Viswa has 126 
branches spread all over the country 
where his books (he has written 26 on 
subjects as varied as yoga, sadhana and 
classical music) are studied and discus¬ 
sed. Yogi Manohar is a gnhasthi (house¬ 
holder) with a wife and five children. AH I 
can say about him is that although his 
English IS lucid and his interpretation of 
the Gita takes note of modem scientific 
developments, I remained impregnable 
in my disbelief. 

4'he second assault came from distant 
Pondicherry and was delivered through 
an anguished letter by a lady signing 
herself as Meenakshi Devi. She is 
Amencan-bom; lier husband a Canadian, 
son of an Indian father and an Irish 
mother. He is known as Swami Gitanan- 
da. fhey have lived in Pondicherry for 
20 years running an ashram and a 
journal, Yoga Life, Their ashram which 
was once a jungle is today a flourishing 
l entre of learning, art, music and dance. 
More than that it has become valuable 
real estate worth many crores and 
cynosure in the eyes of their neighbours 
who know that all they have to do is to 
have the couple expelled or murdered to 
ennch themselves. 'fheyVe tried both. 
They have opposed their application for 
Indian citizenship—to which he as a 
commonwealth-bom Son of an Indian 
father is entitled to as a right—and then 
sent an armed mob into the ashram, 
'Fhey broke Swami Gitananda’s arm and 
left him for dead. So far the Madras High 
Court has stood by them. But with 
envious neighbours, a supine administra¬ 
tion and a corrupt police they fight 
against heavy odds. 

I may have no religion myself but I am 
willing to take up cudgels on behalf of 
anyone whose right lo propagate his 
faith is denied to him. All said and done 
there is not ^11 that difference betweert 
believers and agnostics. Truly did 
Robert Browning speak: 

All we have gained by our unbelief 

Is a life of doubt diversified by faith 

For dne of faith diversified by doubt; 

We called the chessboard white—we 
call it black. G 



Now let a friend pick your pocket 











THE LOOK OF LUXURY. 
AND HOW TO RETAIN IT. 


Apcolite 100% F*ure Acrylic Emulsion 
From Asian Paints 


Today,all quality emulsions t an give your walls a look t>l’luxury. 
You, would like this look to last. Apcolite, from Asian Paints, 
is a 100% pure acrylic emulsion, .so your walls retain the 
look ol luxurv -- year after vear. 


The Apcolite 100% 
pure acrylic advantage 

Very simply, ii roiisisis ot tliree 
st'paiate leattires. 

(^an be washed , re p ealecll y. 

All emulsions aie, lo a (U'gret*, 
washable. Bui Aptoliu^’s l()()7o pure 
ac rylit film stancis up to rep ealed 
washing . IV) stay looking fresh, 
yt'ai afler year. 

rou g her , so it lasts lon g ei. 
.Apcolite's l()()7o pure acrylic I'llm 
hf)lds together much longer on your 
walls than ordinary emulsions. 
Without chipping or flaking. St) your 
walls need not be repainleci 
for several years. 

Resists lun tr us to 
sta y brig ht. Apcf)lite 
contains a f ungus fighter 
developed sjjecially for 


asian paints 



Indian tonditions. Whicli means 
shatles stay bright without ugly fungus 
stains, even next to sea shores. 

The Apcolite Proof: No. 1 in 
“blincr’ tests 

Afit‘r [)ainiing t'xactly similar 
siirfat t's with Apcolite and ollu*r 
emulsit)ns, (all ke})t in tins with the 
namc‘scovered), pro(c‘ssional painting 
contiactors all over thc*^ country have, 
without exct pliou, ratc'd Apcolite 
I ()07o |>ui e ac rylic canulsion as tlu' 
best wall ]>aint, ovc'rall. 

Add it all up: the Apcolite* 
advantage, the proof and tlie price 

_ few' ot lull's can male h. 

And youll see why 
Apcolite* lOO^Vo pure 
ac rylic emulsion is 
beyond mere luxury. 

It IS money wxdl spent. 




100% pure acrylic emulsion 

Money well spent 
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V P Sfngh with P V Narasimha Rao (left) and Rajiv Gandhi behind the acenes sniping? 


THE POLITICS OF 
y.P. SINGH 

V.P. Singh IS not loval to the Congress(l) or to Rajiy (ianclhi. In Jcict, 
the former defence minister was ambitious and scheming, 
write \ Kewal Varma 


T he facade which Rajiv Gandhi 
and V P Singh had been 
maintaining for over a year 
ha*! collapsed There were 
many who had been taken in 
by the words of protest from both sides 
Even when V P Singh was writing out 
his resignation letter Kussi Karanjia 
the indefatigable crusader of the Nehru 
djmasty, came out with a lead story in 
ohtz headlined Resign^ Never VPS 
stands by Rajiv The fact is that mutual 
trust between the two started breaking 
down over a year ago 
TTie first mild expression of this was 
evident m R4)iv Gandhi s interview with 
M J. Akbar in The Telegraph last year 
In answer to ‘*Do you approve of the 
raids^*\ Rsyiv Gandhi had given an 
equivocal reply. '^Yes and no ” A few 
months later, Rajiv Gandhi told a closed- 
door meeting of industrialists m Calcutta 
that the raid on industnahst L M Tha- 



V.P. Sbigli’i pubHc protistationf 
of loyalty to the Congrau and 
Rajiv Gandhi are not worth the 
paper on which thoieaieprintid 


par was against my policy Ihe be 
hind the scenes sniping degenerated to 
such levels that when V F Singh wanted 
certain officers for his ministiv the 
Prime Minister did not agree to it RajiV 
Gandhi suspected that V P Singh's chief 
sleuth, Bhure Lai was zeroing in on his 
close fnend, Amitabh Hachchan, MP 
Singh confirmed Rgyiv Gandhi’s suspi 
cions when he told a meeting of Allaha 
bad Congress(I) workers ‘*l)unng the 
Independence movement the Congress 
fought against the Bntish who were 
taking away our wealth Now how can 
we Ignore those Indians who are de 
positing money abroad and amassing 
wealth, deceiving the Indian people and 
the government ' However, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's decision to entrust V P Singh with 
the defence portfolio and Singh's deci¬ 
sion to accept his removal from the 
finance ministry indicated that till that 
time both had decided to keep their 
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I mistrust within manageable limits. 

I But with the Fairfax affair coming into 
1 focus—after V.F. Singh had left fi- 

j nance—their crumbling mutual trust re- 

( ceived another heavy blow. 'Fhe four 
I Congress MPs who criticised V. P. Singh 
in the Lok Sabha debate for engaging a 
US detective agency were briefed by P. 
Shiv Shanker and S. Venkitaraman, the 
finance secretary. Result: the mistrust 
went beyond limits. The 1'hakur blood in 
V. l^ Singh asserted itself and he hit out 
at Kajiv Candhi directly. This is what the 
announcement of a departmental probe 
into the defence scandal amounts to. 
V.P. Singh’s public protestations of 
loyalty to the Congress and Rajiv Gandhi 
are not worth the paper on which these 
are printed. 

V.P. Singh must be given credit for 
the manner in which he has camouflaged 
his struggle for power. As Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister, when Arun 
Nehru's interfen nce in the state’s admi¬ 
nistration (Nehru looking after UP on 
behalf of Indira (iandhi) became intoler¬ 
able, V.P. Singh resigned (this was in 
1982 when he owned moral responsibil¬ 
ity fur his failure to tackle the dacoit 
problem in his state). As finance minis¬ 
ter at the Centre, he covered up his 
struggle for power under the cover of a 
movement, i.e., cleanse the coun¬ 
try of corruption and tax evaders. Being 
a man with a single-track mind and with 
limited socio-political perception, he pre¬ 
ferred to bum the entire house if he 
suspected plague in a corner of a room. 

The time chosen by Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh to precipitate the crisis is most 
significant: he has provided ammunition 
to the OppositKjn on the eve of the 
crucial Haryana elections. With the de- 
tcrK;ratirig l^unjab situation and the Hari- 
jan support base of the Congress slowly 
being eaten into by the Bahujan Samaj 
Party, the blow delivered by V. P. Singh 
could prove fatal to the Congress in 
Haryana. And if the Congress loses in 
Haryana, the presidential election, 
which would be due within a month of 
the polls, could provide an ideal situation 
for a political coup against Rajiv Gandhi. 
Whatever he might say for public ,con¬ 
sumption, these calculations must have 
weighed with V.P. Singh 

W ill V.P. Singh succeed in his real 
designs? For the time being he 
has flittered away his options with most 
Congressmen describing him as 
Vibhishan, Ravan's brother who des¬ 
troyed Lanka by providing secret in- i 
fomiation to Rama. The Congress Party i 
is not one which will disintegrate at the ; 
prospect of electoral defeat. When the ; 
Congress lost in 1957 many Leftists had , 
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written off the Con^^ress as a political 
force. I'herafter, it faced a major defeat 
in 1977. Yet it did not wither away. Even 
after, ten years m the wilderness, the 
basic CoiiRress support base m West 
Bengal remains intact. In other words, 
defeat in Haryana alone may not force 
Congressmen to run helter-skelter. 'I'he 
bitter experience of 1969 and 1977 has 
provided Congressmen with an uncanny 
intuition and that is, ‘Follow the leader’ 
m moments of distress. If a leader has 
led his partymen to a ditch, only he can 
take them out. I'here can be few 
exceptions to this general rule. "Fhe 
general mood in the Congress at present 
is not one of ditching Rajiv Gandhi as tlie 
partymen do not see anv credible 
alternative. V.P. Singh cannot be seen 
as a credible alternative, primarily be¬ 
cause he IS playing the Opposition's role. 
V.P. Singh has emerged as a hero for 
the Opposition and a villain for the 
Congress. 

There is an interesting side to V.P. 
Singh's personality. He can create a 
favourable political situation and vet 
when it comes to clinching the issue, he 
fails. He earned a lot of laurels when he 
resigned as the UP chief minister, but, 
later, tamely accepted the office of 
commerce minister at the Centre. This 
time he carried the struggle to a pitch 
where his future advancement was 
possible only if he openly cast his lot 
with the Opposition. But he is a dual 
personality: his heart is with the Con¬ 
gress but his head is with the Opposi¬ 
tion. He may not be able to resolve this 
conflict in time to clinch the issue in his 
favour. He may remain a hero for the 
Opposition, as well as the media, for 
sometime, but he will fade out. It cannot 
be said with certainty that he will be 
carrying out his threat of cleaning the 
body politic fr<jm outside the govern¬ 
ment. 'Fhe Opposition will use him for 
sometime and then discard him. 

V.P.^ Singh may, in the final reckon¬ 
ing, bow out as a rival to Rajiv Gandhi. 
Bui this will not reduce Rajiv Gandhi s 
problems. He has lost his capacity as a 
vote-catcher. The President still seems 
to have him uppermost in his mind as he 
continues to discuss with lawyers and 
politicians whether he has the power to 
“suspend" the Prime Minister—the 
President often mistakenly uses the 
word “suspend" instead of “dismiss". 

( fhe President's office need not take the 
trouble of contradicting it, lest we be 
constrained to name at least one lawyer 
with whom the IVesident discussed the 
possibility of “suspending" Rajiv Gattdhi 
and appointing P.V. Narasimha R^k) as 
the interin^ Prime Minister.) Giani Zall 
Singh has also destroyed Rajiv Gandhi's 


image as a truthful voung man. l*o add to 
that, V.P. Singh, through Fairfax and 
the defence scandal, sullied the Prime 
Minister’s image of “Mr Clean". Todav, 
Rajiv Gandhi is a beleaguered Pnme 
Minister. He is not sure of where the 
next attack will come from. He appears 
to be in a panick\ state of mind. 

. One has to be politically naive to 
believe that the attack on the Prime 
Minister by the President and V.P. 
Singh IS accidental. The timing of the 
attack was skilfully chosen. It was to 
coincide with the rebuff Rajiv Ciandhi 
would get from voters in West Bengal 
and Kerala. The attack is coordinated by 
avowed anti-Congress elements with 
rightist credentials. Minoo Masani all of 
a sudden rose from his political grave 
and wrote a long article in 77ie Times of 
India that the President could dismiss 
the Prime Minister even if he enjoyed 
the confidence of Parliament. V.P. Singh 
got involved with Fairfax, courtesy Indi¬ 
an Express proprietor Ramnath Goenka 
and his advisor S. Gurumurthy. I'he 
former is a political adventurer and the 
latter has strong RSS links on his own 
admission. It is possible that V.P. Singh 
might not have fully appreciated the 
ramifications of his actions because of his 
over-enthusiasm about the “swc/ft/" 
movement and his urge to teach Rajiv 
Gandhi a lesson. Whatever might have 
happened in the past, foreijm forces 
would not be worth their saH if they do 
not fish in the troubled political waters of 
this country. It must be admitted that* 
unfortunately, our political system re¬ 
volves around one f)ersonaiiity: Rajiv 
(Gandhi. 

If Rajiv Gandhi continues to slip and 


no alternative emerges (as staled earlier 
none is in .sight as yet), it will lead to 
political destabilisation with disastrous 
consequences. For, Khaiistan could be- 
tome a reality. Already in the rural areas 
of Punjab, Sikh extremists are running a 
parallel administration. Also the Rama 
Janambhcaani-Babari Masjid issue could 
lead to large-scale communal war in 
north India. A prolonged state of political 
uncertainty and instability would be an 
invitation to adventurous forces to inter¬ 
vene in the situation. P'or instance, if the 
President dismisses the Pnme Minister, 
it may be (len. Sundarji who will 
decide who should stay. 

'I'he right m India has feet of clay. In 
liistory there aie many instances when 
the retrogressive forces under the garb 
of cleansing public life pushed forward 3 
most oppressive system. If Rajiv (iandhi 
takes a small step forward, an influential 
section of the politburowillpresuade the 
CPI(M) to meet him more than halfway. 
The feeling in the Left is to safeguard 
the country's integrity and secularism. 
Jyoti Basil is carrying his subjective 
bitterness against Rajiv Gandhi rather 
loo far. His gesture to get his picture 
with the l^residcnt published in the Delhi 
press was a particularly atxiliticial act. 
Zail Singh symbolises politics of en¬ 
couragement to religious fundamental¬ 
ism. He has not lived down his image as 
a patron of Bhmdranwale, But Jyoti Basu 
can be outmanotmvred. In 

short, Rajiv Gandhi still has a chance to 
retrieve the situation on the national 
plane. But even God helps those who 
help themselves. Does Rajiv Gandhi 
have the capability of helping himself? 


April i«l7 
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At defence mtnister: camouftaging his struggle for power 


taking? over as the delence minister, 
'rhere was no feeling of absence of Singh 
at that meeting, on the other hand, 
home mini^lt?r Huta Singh and com¬ 
merce minister Shiv Shankar, both of 
whom had been ainng Uie view that V. P. 
Singh should be dropped from the 
cabinet, went forward to greet Pant with 
bear-hugs. At the residence of Dinesh 
Singh, the former defence minister’s 
persistent critic, a festive mood pre¬ 
vailed. 'fhough Dinesh Singh had "l- 
denly fallen silent, Kalpnath Kai. former 
wrestler and Kajya Sabha member, held 
the fort there, hurling poison darts at 
V,P. Singh whom he described as a 
‘'paper tiger" out to “discredit the party" 
And betraying his wrestler’s instinct. Kai 
also mouthed, inadvertently perhaps, 
what many Congressmen had been 
trying to say for nearly a weekjfei told 
Sonmay: “If Singh had not resigned, he 
Would have been sacked.” 

'Phe grounds for Singh’s dismissal 
from the cabinet was, in fact, being 
animatedly argued ever since he ex¬ 
ploded a bomb in the beginning of April, 
by informing the nation, through a press 
m)te, that as defence minister he had 
ordered an inquiry into an arms deal in 
which an Indian agent whacked a hefty 
commission of Ks 3() crore on a Rs 
430-crore armaments import. Bypassing 

. ..... i„, I .. 
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the l*arliameiil as well as the cabinet, 
the defence ministry’s cnsf> announce¬ 
ment hit the government like a depth 
charge, and churned up suspicions of 
huge killings made by the mandarins of 
the defence ministiv during the reigns ol 
the late Mrs (iandhi as well as Kajiv 
(ianclhi. 'fhere were uproarious scenes 
in the Lok Sabha. and Singh’s ministerial 
colleagues openly hit cnit at him at a 
meeting of the Cabinet Committee on 
Political Affairs (CCPA) on 10 April. 

The 10 April meeting continued till 
4.00 next morning. Apart from the 
Prime Minister, those who were pre¬ 
sent till Its tail-end were only Huta 


It was thought by Rajiv Gandhi 
and his drdes that V.P. Kngh 
might even have influenced the 
President to throw Ms weight in 
Ms favour. It was largely to test 
the waters in this regard that SMv 
Shankar and Buta Sh^jh made a 
joint trip to the Rashtripati 
Bhavan a day before Singh's 
res^piition». 


Singh, Shiv Shankar, and Makhan Lai 
h'otedar. Kajiv Gandhi’s political aide. 
The decision to axe V.P. Singh was 
taken there. Hul Singh got wind early, 
and forestalled the move by resigning 
himself. “Yes, I had been rolling over my 
mind the thought of rt‘signing tor a few 
days now,” Singh admitted after the act. 

H {wc‘ver. Singh was c^\I)ectlng his 
ouster even earlier, since the first 
wet‘k of April. wIhmi tht‘ Kajiv (jandhi 
government, bv a notificatuai, appointed 
a judicial commission comprising justice 
M.P. 'I'hakkar and Justice S. Natarajan 
lo enquire into the “events and cir- 
t'umstances” leading up lo the alleged 
hiring ol the Fan fax f iroup by the 
finance ministr\ foi reportc'd invt^sliga- 
tion of foreign exchange fiddles by Indian 
eorjiorations. Singh was hardl\‘ con¬ 
sulted in the formulation ot the rcu ni^ of 
referenc'e for the ludii ial enquiry even 
though he had been the finance minister 
unlil 24 January and he on several 
occasions owned up the resp(jnsibilil\' of 
having entered into an arrangement with 
the Fairfax peoj)!e. The notification itself 
left no one in doubt that the tu^quiry was 
indeed an inquest into Singh's own 
handling ot the affair, and the* time bomb 
left to tick away could c xplode anv time. 
I^uslied to tlie wall. Singh mounted his 
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with Indira Gandhi- unflinching loyalty? 


first (ounter-atliu-k wlion nciiriile<l lus 
rrilK's <}{)t*nlv nowsiiirn on board an 
Indian Air J-orcc* i)lanc. Ho pooh poolu’d 
Dinosh Sin^di ^ prononiuonionts th.il tho 
Kairfax in\c*sti^Mtions roiild have lod to 
tht‘ ns Lontral Intidli.ntMUt* A^'cncv 
(CIA) havinjL; obtained stuff to blarKinail 
Indian Icadors. On tlio otiior hand, ho 
roaffinnod his taith in tho IMiini* Mitiistor 
and stoutIv (le*fondt*d his own ac’tion 
ainiod at lra(kin>' down oconoinu ollon- 
dors biHciuso “that is what tho IViino 
Ministor wanlod nio to do”. Hut. insioad 
()l silonoim» liis oritics. it stokt-d Iho fiio 
nioiv. and Hinosli Sin^h ronowod his 
attiKk. snnut‘>lin.y tins tinio round that 
\M*. Sii^ih's ultoranot‘s niidit “(‘inhol- 
don tho CIA”, 

Hilt Hinosh Sin^h was ^ortainh' not 
boxing tho air on his own. Ibnisolf a 
feudal rhu'ltain liko \'.P Singh. Dinosh 
Singh, an nnihitioiis politu ian who had 
once risen to the level ol (‘xternal *itlairs 
minister lielore lieing disoardod hv Mrs 
(jandhi into her expansive waste bin. 
now had the blessings of the present 
Prime Minister in his duel with the 
defence minister. \'.P. Singh read the 
sign>s ()f the times correctly but would 
still not commit himself to a position 
whiih was openly hostile to the Ihime 
Minister. Instead, he got the detence 
mmistrv to issue the press note on 9 
April which quoted from a telex message 
received trom the Indian embassv in an 
undisclosed capital to sav that the Indian 
agent of a detence supplier had salted 
away Ks .SO crores as commission on a 


particular deal. Despite Singh’s |)vo- 
testations tsee wtcnirw) th.it the con¬ 
comitant departmental enqiin v is not 
directed .it tlu- govt*ininenl because 
“the govt'niment is in no wav involved”, 
there' was an expected furore in the 
Parlianu'iit as well as the media, hlditor 
lalised an inireasinglv antegovernmenl 
Iiidi.in h'xpirss “As the assessnu'nt o( 
e(|uipin(‘tit IS undertakt'ii directlv hv our 
dt'lencc' lorces. what ‘seivice’ could the 
agent have* rendered exc('|)t that which it 
w'eaild he scandalous e\en to contem¬ 
plate? Kinally. the amount—Ks !J0 


V.P. Singh had set up standards 
of probity in public life that are, 
perhaps, too high for anyone to 
emulate. He had revolted against 
the cosy relationship between 
business on one hand and politics 
on the other, though his efforts 
were stymM when corporate 
warlords took advantage of his 
honesty of purpose and began 
misusing the government 
machinery at his command to 
settle thdr personal scores 


crores—is itself staggering. Few' will 
believe that an agent will be given all of 
Ks M) crores to keep for himself.” 

Circles close 16 Kajiv (iandhi saw it as 
j a thmlv-v eiled attempt by Singh to throw* 
mud at the party, and what is figuratively 
known as the “high command”, in the 
hope that some of it would stick, h'or full 
48 hours until Singh resigned, he ranked 
higher in tiie Congressmen's denionolo- 
gv than most Opposition leaders and 
k'aders of neightioiinng countries full of 
diabolical designs against India. Haliram 
Khagat, vet another has-been who is 
now seeking rehabilitatKni after being 
cashiered from the external atkiirs 
ministrv, crossed swords v’ltli Singh tor 
having made the aniifnincement regard 
ing the dt'fence deal encjuirv outside the 
l^ar liament.i. F.N. Singh, a lormer San- 
l.o’ (iandhi-inan who had served as 
minister ot state in the detc'nce minisit v. 
was ijusy nit-picking immediately after 
Singh’s statenuMit And. by some coinci¬ 
dence, a cwlostvied document, enlisting 
some ullt'rlv unteijciole charges ag.ainst 
Singh and reviving the old and unsiih' 
stantiated ai'cusation ,against him that he 
had manipulated his laniilv’s Dahiya 
trust, mvstenoiislv siirtaced in the 
capital. 

How'ever. behind the anxiety of the 
common Congressman over the actions 
of Singh was an overriding tt'elmg that, 
consciouslv or uiKonsciously, he was 
sowing the first seed ol the partv’s 
destruction. A general secretarv ot the 
All India Congress(I) Committee (AK C- 
I) expressed it el()(|uently w'hen he said 
that “like Hanuman” Singh is "setting 
Lanka on fire”. The tears wei e based on 
apprehensions such as: 

• The Fairfax probe might have alreadv* 
yielded embarrassing inlorm.'ition lor 
some VIFs in the ruling jiarty: 

• Some of these information might have 
already been made available to those 
who would like to pull dowm tlie Kajiv 
Ciandhi government: and, 

• By throwing open the defence deal, 
Singh himself might have entered into a 
conspiracy against the Kajiv (iandhi 
government. 

in fact, the fears of Kajiv Gandhi and 
his circles w'ent even deeper. It w'as 
thought that Singh, by some byzantine i 
twfisl in the plot, might even have 
influenced the President, Giani Zail 
Singh, to throw his weight m his favour. 

It W'as largely to test the waters in this 
regard that Shiv Shankar and Buta Singh 
made a joint trip to the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan a day before Singh's resignation, 
and. as officials close to the President 
testify, sounded him out on what would 
be his reaction if Singh was asked to 
leave, 'i'he Giani promptly said that he 
was merely bound by the Constitution to 
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atvept any rec()mmend<)ti()n HKJde by thL‘ Prime Mmister had tf) |x*isii;kIo him hiismess htm;-ies* Bui the sun shpiu* | 

lYinie Minister in this rej^ard. Neverthe' hard to withdraw the u‘sifj:naiion. over his Camelot only an lon^ as his ivik/ | 

less, the essence of this query did not riiou^h he had often acted on me laj did not afft'U the more ini|)i>rt;ini ' 
take a lon^ time to reach the embattled pnj^e. his apparent detachment horn tlie amon^,! the Indian hiismessmen-.'siu h as 
defence minister, ni) d()ubl helpin.e him nwterial lure ol oftice lias cieated a l.alit riiapai, a liierul ol the iVime 

to make up his mind (ot*niidahk' halo around him And u is Minisiei and S.L. Kirloskarl a fathei 

only matclied bv his lefiiiiation o( s.u ri- fi^nire ol the business community. And, 

A mercurial politician, wIkms otten hie. B(‘donated most oi bis laimlv laim witli a loucfi of black humour, Sin^^h 

jiuided hy instinct .ind emotion at I’asna village in Allahabad distrut tvMsled tlie arms of these men-an the 

rather than cool reason, Sin^li IS cjuen to dunnjLi the l>bf)Oflan Mo\cment. and name oMhe Prime Minislei. Bvemn thi‘ 

usinct resi.i»nati()n often as a political act mited a maioi i hunk ol his ancestral defence deal expose* (.set* box), WjiVh 

In IWl. lie threatened to resign trom palact- to the Lai Hah.idur Shasm Seva has ;»j| the possibility ol blowii^i up on 

the chief ministership ot Uttar Pi.uleslnl Niket.an whii h now runs a matcli lai lorv tin* t<ii'e ol either Kaiiv ( hitidhi or ins 

the state police did not sh,ike it sell out ol and a khidt lenlie there, lArn as the dep,irlt*d mother. Sinj^h has'neyer yva* 

slumber to end the dacoil menace in tlie duel ministet o| Ultar Piadi’sh, he usi>d vered timn inv'oKinu (he name ol the 

state. In PKS;^. he actually resi.cned bom to move hv bus on private visits Prime Minister. "Whatever I have done 

the office tollowin^ the mass.icie of j!t) As linance ininistei - his enlojceineiit in this le^ard,” Sln>,»h told Si m)vv after 
people at I)astampui (Kanpur) and Pam olhcials. levenue stHiet.iry \ iiiod i<*si^min^. "is in sk‘p with tlie Piime 

pura (Manipur), l-ast veai. tollowine <\ Pande. mtorcenient ditecloi Bhiire l>al, MinisftM s professed ]i(»licv (o do awav 

remark hy Kaiiv (iandhi that vvton.c leva nue intellmeiuo direiMor P>.\'. with midrllemen and aeenls in defence 

people weri' beiiyi? raided hv Sindh’s Kumar and chan man of the (.'tmlial deals *' 

finance ministrv' officials, anil at vvion.u Board ot Lxcisi* aiuK iistnms. Jvotimiov' "It is not pai ticnlatlv'diflu ult loi some 
times, he cut short a visit to South Datta—onlv h.id to takt‘ the cue Irom individuals to accommodate sui'h contra- 

Amenca and wiinted to lesien. rh<‘ him to strike If'rroi .'inione all leading dictions." opined (iirHii! Jam. editoi of 


‘I AM NOT OVER-AMBITfOUS AND SCHEMING’ 

V. P. Sinf^h on his resignation and the defence deal 

l(‘ve!s. It not neiess.irv toi me to remain pi 
the labinet (oi that 

It sevnis If our rcsifinniion was au 
emotioual art,,. 

So what.'' Isn’t thmo a pl.ice for lanotion in 
the human mind.'' i am noi apoloeetu alvouV 
mv emotions 

Arc If on aware of the dev 
of opinion within pour ow 
pour actions? 

1 akn],e action a^.'alnsl eooix 
ean nevei he a matter of dilleriaice within mv 
pariv In lad, it is a qolden oppiirlunitv to 
hmid credibility toi the party and its lead- 
ei ship. We i an i reate an atmosphere <»! trust 
only bv taking action against the economic 
offenders, bv exposing their black deeds, bv 
humiliating them in public'. 

lour enquirp into the defence deaf 
map open a Pandora's lifhx. 

h'or who? Certainly for the (iffenclers. But 
how ('an it embarrass the party? In no way is 
the party involved. Nor is the government 
involved. 

Do pan mean to sap that the govern^ 
ment is hearing about the seven per vent 
commission for the first time? 

1 shall not answer that question. 
in the daps prior to pour resignation* 
which ones were pour saddest moments? 

I don't remember. 

And the happiest? 

Right now 


p difterenres 
n partp over 

)mic otlenders 


Nf \/M>: How was pour meeting with 
the l*rime }tinister? 

V.P. Singh: We had a touching lu*art-to- 
ht*art talk. 

What did pou sap in pour letter of 
resignation ? 

rile letter being a personal one. I'll n(-)l 
disclose its contents nor will I exercise my 
option to make a statement on tlie floor of the 
House. Between two Inends, vvliat trans¬ 
pired IS not a matter of publicity. In this 
humdrum world there is still a corner tor 
personal relations. 

Whatever be pour grievances, couldn't 
pou simptp resign from the cabinet and 
stag put? What was the necessitp for 
announcing that pou'il not hold any 
office in government? 

It was necessary to nail the lie and the 
continuous rumour campaign that I was 
over-amhitious and scheming. I don’t want to 
be a minister again. For me. to belong to the 
family of Congress(l) and to work for its 
leader is honour enough. 

Won't the enquirp into the defence 
deal receive a setback following pour 
sudden exit from the cabinet? 

Why should that happen? These pursuits 
can be and m\\ be carried on even after I am 
not theie. The growing tentacles of big 
money have to be curbed at all levels. As the 
I^rime Minister himself has declared, the fight 
against economic offenders will continue at all 



In no way is the 
Congress(l) 
involved in the 
defence deal. Nor 
is the government 
involved 
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the Times of fnduL in u front-pa^e Jirticit* 
on Sui^h (»n the mornniK folhvvinj^ his 
res^wtion. Moving, (iuiracterlstically, 
a step furtlien Jam said that V.l’, Sin>?h 
alwcivs sfjoke, ‘'like a .sen;)ent’\ with a 
forked tonjyue. Hut Sinf?h’s abiding (<ath 
of loyaltv to Kajiv Gandhi undoubtedly 


took some of his well-wishers l)y sur¬ 
prise. Jyoti Basu, the Marxist chief 
minister of West Ben^jal, who luid earlier 
proclaimed his unstinted support to 
Hingh on the Fairfax case, ^^’as c(»m- 
pletely baffled bv the new devxdopments 
and could onlv sav that it was an 


Arriving at Parliament: kagping tha miatniat within managaahla limits 



‘Internal matter” of the ConKres^(I),< 

Arif Mohammad Khan, who had 

iini€id last year from ministershipjinjte 

controversial Muslim 

and had since been assiduously 

inK another fallen anj?el, Arun 

well as Sin^h. almost threw up his arins 

in despair when he said; “I have no 

comment, until I know what is the issue 

involved in V.P. Siiigh's resignation.” 

Singh's unstated “issues” may all jell 
in good time, when the full ramlfrcations 
of the enquiry that the FairfaxGroup had 
been carrv'ing out become known, or 
when the defence deals come out in the 
open. As of now, the Congress party too 
seems to have headed off its present 
crisis—first by getting Singh ejected 
from the government, and then by being 
able to pin him down to his averment of 
lovalty to the Prime Minister. But the 
resignatum is still destined to have a 
snowballing effect in the psyche of the 
common people, among those millions 
who have no stake, and therefore no 
vested interest, in the continuance of 
the Congress party at the Centre. 

Rajiv Gandhi, for instance, wall have to 
prove once again his testimonials as “Mr 
Clean” two-and-a-half years after he 
earned that sobriquet—almost without 
trying. Interestingly, he is making 
efforts in that direction, and finance 
ministry officials say this is a fact borne 
out by reasons such as: 

• Revenue secretary Vinod I^ande has 
not been shifted so lar despite relentless 
pressure trom some industrial houses: 

• An excise claim olOver Rs 800 crores 
has been slapped on India 1'obacco 
C(jmpany (Tl'C) with much fanfare: and, 

• 'I'hree project applications bv Reliance 
Industries Limited (RID, supposedly 
Singh's anathema, have been ret'ently 
pul on ice. 'Fhere is also no sign that the 
iKwv defence minister, K.C. Pant, vvill 
stall the enquiry into the defence deal 
initiated by his predecessor. 

How'ever, Singh had set up standards 
of pnibity m public life that are, perhaps, 
too high Rji anvone to emulate. He had 
revolted against the cosy relationship 
between business on one hand and 
politics on the other, though his efforts 
were slviniecl wiien corporate w’arlords 
took advantage of his honesty of purpose, 
and began misusing the government 
machinery at his command to settle their 
personal stores. Hut eviMi that may be 
forgotten wath the passage of tinie. What 
IS likely to remain emblazoned in public 
mernorv is Singh's ultimate gesture trf. 
crusade and sacrifice, looming before, 
the Congress(l) like a distant thunderc¬ 
loud. ' 

rill then: Advantage Rajiv. 

SumH MHnfNew tHUri 
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Philips--the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 







SHARP ON 
CURVES I 

It's the first scooter tyre with ring 
sipes Which means the road grip 
won't waver for a second even 
round the sharpest turns at the 
highest speeds 



WHYCEAT 
SCOOTER TYRES? 
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THE JAPANESE 
EDGE I 

CEAT now brings the latest in lyre 
technology in collaboration with 
Yokohama Rubber Co of Japan 



SMOOTH AND 
EASYI 

Short d'stance or long Look forward to 
the smoothest ride ever CEAT's the one 
Because nobody makes tyres like 
CEATdoesI 



ASK FOR 

CEAT SCOOTER TYRES 
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Now fashion is 

computer co-ordinated by Dintfsh. 
To create a whole 

new generation of premium safaris. 

With special S ‘n’ Z effects 
that reflect a play oflight and shade. 

With the riew co-ordinated 
look> aptly called Nuovo. 







CROSS-CURRfii^ 


SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA 



The Congress is the only 
nationwide political party 
and its leadership has a 
national outlook. With the 
soleexcephonofthe 
communists, no other 
political party can claim this 




All is not lost for 
Rajiv Gandhi 

H as Kajiv (iandlii reached his nadir? The tMecioral reverses suffered by his parly in West 
Menj^al and Keraui have led to speculation on these lines. 'I'he defeat in West Hen^^al, 
especially, has hampered ♦he prestijje of the youiiK leader He had made it a prestige fi^ht, 
hence the loss of face. Had he treated the West Bengal election as an ordinary political 
battle, then the present embarrassment could have been avoided. 

riie extensive campaigning which Rajiv Ciandhi undertook tor the Assembly elections in 
West Bengal, Kerala and Jammu and Kashmir was unprecedented. In West Bimgal, he 
went to the extent of saying that if the pt‘Ople voted his party to power he would ensure* a 
better deal for the state thi'oiigh a government which would work under his direct 
supervision. In etfecl; by not having voted for the Congress(l). the people ot West Bengal 
(and by that yardstick the people of any state where the Congress!I) is not in powder) have 
forfeited the ' nght ” to have the personal attention ot the Piime Minister c)f India. 

The defeat in the two states would not have loc^ked appalling but for the advice gi\ en to 
Rajiv (iandhi that hv w*ould have to supervise every move which his party took on tlie 
electoral chessboard. For long durations dunng the budget session, the Prime Minislei. 
who IS also the finance minister, stayed away from the capital. ()n some day*- he flew 
straight from West Bengal to Jammu and Kashmir, without toiu'hing Delhi. His absence 
Irom the capital affects the govemment’s efficiency. J'he I'M must campaign for his party, 
but there has to be a judicious blend: he must not only play his role as a party leader but also 
that of being the head of government. 

The election reverses can only be seen as a bad patch in Rajiv (iandhi’s political career. 
After all, the Congress(l) won all the three Lok Sabha by-elections held on 23 March: in 
Nanded (Maharashtra), Secunderabad (Andhra Pradesh) and Hardwar (UP). However, if 
he does not draw the correi t lessons from his recent experiences, difficult days lie ahead of 
him as w*ell as the C'ongress party. 

Interestingly, in the Hardwar Lok Sabha by-poll in UP. the mam challenge to the ruling 
party came not from the traditional Opposition but from the Bahujan Samaj Party. Neither 
the Lok Dal factions nor the Janata Party or the BJP was impressive in these polls in the 
Hindi heartland. 'I'he emergence of the Bahujan Sarnaj Party might have far-reaching 
consequences, when the other Opposition parties have not been able to channel the 
discontent against the ruling party. While Rajiv Gandhi has been unable to get sufficient 
votes in West Bengal and Kerala (where the margin of differenc e in the votes polled is not 
appalling), the leaders of the Lok Dal, Janata and the BJP can also not claim that their 
showing has been good. 

T he only party which has truly emerged triumphant is the CPKM). fhe mature 
leadership of this party has been able to utilise the political opportunities that are 
automatically available to parties opposed to Kajiv Gandhi’s style of functioning. It is little 
wonder that people in large numbers have voted for the fronts led by the ('PI(M). Phe 
explanation given by the Congress(I) for the victory of the communists in West Bengal and 
Kerala smacks of immaturity. “The Congress lost because it was a mass-based party while 
the CPI(M) won as it was a cadre-based party,” it says. The mass base of a party is 
reflected in the votes polled by it and its cadre stren^h is needed to channel the mass 
base into electoral triumphs. And is it not true that one of the major programmes 
undertaken by the Congress, since Rajiv Gandhi became its general secretary, has been 
cadre-building? 

The Congress had suffered worse political defeats in the early days of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s tenuj;e as the party’s national leader. In 1967, the entire belt ranging from West 
Bengal and running through Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, the Union 
Territory of Delhi, Rajasthan, Haryana and Punjab had been ruled by non-Congress 
governments. I'he party’s condition is not that pitiable today. 

'I'he Congress under Rajiv Gandhi has not ceased to be a national party nor is it confined 
to the north of the Vindhyas, as propagated by a section of the media. As of date, the 
Congress is the only nation-wide political party and its leadership has a national outlook. 
With the sole exception of the communists, no other political party can claim this 
distinction. Rajiv Gandhi should draw inspiration from his mother's ability to fight back 
when cornered and lead his party—which still enjoys the people’s faith as exemplified by 
the Lok Sabha by-elections in the past two years—to a mature political level. B 
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'AIR AND FOUL 


\n (inii- V. I\ Sini’h campaign sweeps C 'on^ressih 


T lif I’airfax contioversy continuers to 
-.end bhock waves through the coun¬ 
try, wit ha campaign building up in the 
Congress(l) t(i humiliate, and embar¬ 
rass, V^ishwanath Fratap Singh. Some- 
,time back, no one could have guessed 
that V.P. Singh had been removed from 
the finance ministry because he had 
engaged Fairfax, an American investiga¬ 
tion agency. The common impression 
was that Singh—the honest man that he 
is - had been raiding one business house 
after another and the Prime Minister had 
decided to bring it all to a stop. Natural¬ 
ly, Singh’s stock went up: he was 
painted a martyr. 

But inatteis took a political turn when 
the CfU, while interrogating S. fhiru- 
minlhv, an adviser to hidwn Express 
prrtpnetor Kamnath (ioenka, repeatedly 
asked him wh<‘ther he had anything 
against Amitabh Bachchan, MP and a 
close Iriend of the Prime Minister. 
Farlier. the house of (iurumurthv. who 
had written a series of articles in the 
Express against Reliance Industnes, 
was raided and he was cliarged with 
violation of the Otficial Secrets Act 'I'he 
Express and the V.P. Singh lobby 
promptly hit back saving that men like 
Amitabh Bachchan were not being 
touched rind companies lik(‘ Relianci* 
were being protected, while others 
were being attacked and criticised. 'I'he 
Express even ( ame out with a series of 
articles - soriu* written by Ram Jetlv 
malani. counsel for (iiirumurthy himself 
'I’his obviously put the t'rime Minis¬ 
ter’s lobby on guard. The raid on 
Gurumurthy’s htnjse in Madras had 
snow^balled into a major scandal after the 
allegations against Amitabh Bachchan 
were made. To divert attention, allega¬ 
tions were made that Fairfax might have 
CIA connections. I'lie government lobby 
became active. Bhure Lai was transfer¬ 
red from the enforcement directorate to 
the department of currency and coins. 
V.P. Singh stayed away from office for 
three days in a row. Speculation 
mounted in the capital that he may 
resign. The President then was being 
visited by a number of constitutional 
experts, among them A.G. NcKirani. 
Other visitors to the President included 
V.C. Shukla and some other disgruntled 
Congressmen. Rumours were afloat that 
President Zail Singh would dismiss Rajiv, 
Gandhi and appoint V.P. Singh as the 



FYinie Minister. 


Meanwhile. Lok Sabha Speaker Bal- 
rarn Jakhar allowed a debate on the 
Fairfax issue. The government called 
about 3fi MPs to explain the strategy 
during the debate. 'I'he task of motivat¬ 
ing the Treasury benches was given to- 
human resources development minister 
P. V. Narasimha Rao and M.L. Fotedar 
They were to be assisted by H.K.L. 
Bhagat, Gopi Arora and Sheila Dixit. 
The Prime Minister called V.P. Singh 
and asked him to defend the government 
dunng the debate. At first V P. Singh 
was reluctant, as he thought it would 
rebound on his trusted lieutenant Bhure 
Lai. But eventually he agreed. 

The debate began, with V.P. Singh 
confident that the I'reasury benches 
would spring to his defence. Umesh 
Singh had then gone to the Corbett 
National Park, in IJttar Pradesh, and had 
just returned to Delhi, where he was 
attending a seminar at the Indian Inter¬ 
national Centre. He received an urgent 
message asking him to come to Parlia¬ 
ment and speak on Fairfax. When he 
reached Parliament House, he found 
Fotedar. Narasimha Rao, Sheila Dixit 
and (iopi Arora closeted with Congres- 
s(I) MPs. He joined the group. 

Obviously, what he said on the floor of 
the Lok Sabha about F'airfax was at the 
instance of the high command (see 
elsewhere in this issue). It was not 
without reason, therefore, that he called 
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F’airfax a CIA outfit. V.P, Singh was 
taken aback. After Janata’s Nlodhu 
Dandavate spoke. Dinesh Singh began 
his speech, 'fhe question he sought to 
ask V.P. Singh was that by engaging 
F'airfax without the iTime Minister’s 
consent, was he trying to blackmail him? 
Not only was V P. Singh surprised, but 
even the Lett parties were astonished at 
the hostility towards V.P. Singh within 
the Congress(l). 

Amitabh Bachchan w^as then shooting 
for his new film Shnlh'tnsluih in Bombay. 
He, too, was summoned to Delhi. Fole- 
dar asked him il he would join the 
debate, and face the House. He obliged 
willingly. Fotedar was himself quite 
surprised. According to reliable sources, 
Bachchan had gathered all the relevant 
papers from his brother Ajitabh and was 
ready to produce them before the 
House. And he would also have deman¬ 
ded tliat other Indians abroad be asked 
to produce their papers, too. The 
Opposition was caught unawares. 

But V.P. Singh began to yield at this 
stage. He declared that he had employed 


What THE 
PREDECESSORS 
SAY 

F or a harassed Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, it could be the shield that 
he needs to survive the sniping. He 
can draw some comfort from the 
thought that two former finance 
ministers of India are on his side in 
the Fairfax controversy. Both H.M. 
Patel, who was the finance minister 
in the Janata government from 1977 
to 1979, and Pranab Mukherjee, who 
served as revenue minister from 
1974 to 1975 and as finance ministeir 
from 1982 to 1985, find nothing 
wrong in the hiring of a foreign 
investigating agency to probe econo¬ 
mic offences. 

"Ter se, ” says Mukherjee, “there 
is nothing wrong or unusual in hiring 
Fairfax for investigation if the deal 
does not involve the sharing of 
classified information by the govern^ 
ment with the agency.RM* P?itel 
is more explicit. Says he: “In some 
countries the police organisation may 
not have powers to probe certain 
matters and that is why private 
agendes have to be appointed to 
collect information.” 

Dunng their tenure as Sn^ice 
minister, neither of them had occa^ 
sion to employ private agendes m, 
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MEDIA 

TOE PRICE OF A FREE PRESS 

Two editors, in Madras and Na^f)nf\ are jailed 


Fairfax and that the Prime Minister had 
never stopped him from going ahead. 
V.P. Singh then started defending the 
Prime Minister. The Opposition deman¬ 
ded an inquiry. About this time, the 
letters from Fairfax chairman Michael 
Hershmann started appearing in the 
press. Brahm Dutt’s leplies were poor 
and unconvincing. Rajiv Gandhi was 
confident that Fairfax had no information 
of any consequence against anyone. So 
he ordered a judicial inquiry. The 
Opposition had wanted an inquiry by a 
parliamentary committee—whose pro¬ 
ceedings could be published in the press. 

But the Prime Minister knew better. 
Eventually, he ordered a judicial inquiry 
by not one, but two judges, to avoid the 
impression of bias. He had scored over 
the Opposition again. The F'airfax issue 
had thus been taken care of. And to 
make things better, the Prime Minister 
met the President again at a dinner the 
President hosted for Uttar Pradesh MPs 
on 8 April. A crisis was over, at least for 
the time being. 

Nirmal Mitra/Meiir Delhi 


dealing with jeconomic offenders but 
both maintain that the Government 
of India often seeks information from 
foreign police and other official agen¬ 
cies on economic offenders. Patel» 
however* states that the govern¬ 
ment has every right to decide how 
best to gather the information it . 
wants and who should be entrusted 
with the job. 

He also agrees with Mr Mukher- 
jee that while employing a foreign 
private agency for the Job* the gov¬ 
ernment should, however, be ex¬ 
tremely cautious about its choice. 'Tf 
I was the finance secretary,” says 
Patel, “I would consult my counter¬ 
part in America or wherever the 
investigation was to be carried out 
for advice on the private agency 
which was most efficient and reli- | 
able.” 

Patel does not believe in any 
foreign power or ClA being involved 
in the Fairfax controversy. *The 
whole thing about CIA is a red 
herring which Dinesh Singh is using 
to further his attacks on V.P. Singhs 
he says. According to him, the 
question of CIA involvement does . 
not arise because the matter relates | 
to economic offences. ”What does * 
the CIA have to do vrith this as 
Dinesh Singh is suggesting?** won¬ 
ders Patel. 

Tooalwr tandlt/CidofiMimd 

^mSrnkitMewiMhl ) 


E ven as Parliament was in the midst 
of fienzied debate ovei the raid on 
Indian proprietor Ramnalh 

(joenka and llu‘ arrest of his advisor and 
ace repo! ter S. Gurumurllu. elsewhere 
m the country nvo editors went to tail foi 
altogether different reasons. S. Halasuh- 
rainanian, editor ot the year-old 
1'amil weekly. Anainla Vil^atan (cir: 
.i.5 lakhs),was sent to lail in Madras on 1 
Apiil after the Tamil Nadu Assembly 
passed a resolution senlmcing him to 
three months' ngoious imprisonment. 
Reason: Ikilasuhramaniam reUised to 
apologise lor a cai toon on his magazine 
cov('i winch depictt'd ministers as 
dacoits and MLAs as pick poektds. 

Further math. Ram Nara\an Dubev 
the resident editor of the Knglish daily 
Nimpur Dnics. was ordered b^^ the High 
Court to pay a fine of Rs i,()IK) oi 
undergo a month’s simple impiisonineiit. 


two articles in which he piotested 
against the high handedness of the 
ludges and their holier-than-thou atti¬ 
tude in handing out judgements. 

Halasubramanian’s arrest had natural¬ 
ly led to countrywide protests by the 
press as well as political leaders. I'he 
major oppositon parties in Tamil Nadu, 
'like the DMK, CPKM), CPI and Janata, 
boycotted Assembly proceedings along- 
with the press corps. Chief minister 
M.G. Ramachandran,evei willing to play 
the benevolent ruler, intervened in the 
face of the mounting protests and Bala- 
subramanian was released two days 
alter his aiTest. The censure motion 
against Balasubramanian was initially 
moved by MGR’s finance minister 
Neduncheziyan. 

ihc SiXi^fJur Times editor was sent¬ 
enced bv the Nagpur bench of the 
Bombay High Court uixier the Contemjit 
ol Court Act loi his two reports i‘ntitled 
Whither 'Najiipuv district judicuur {27 


MaVjl^Hb) and The nid.unicnt that was 
not {2i< July. Julilor DuIh^v 

conttMided thai it vv,m his duty to write 
thest* articles in “piihiu inU'ivsi” and 
that it did not conslitiile contempt ol 
court. His stay behind bats lasted only a 
day as tht‘ 'Citi/ens Forum,' a ixiblic 
interest group, paid the tim‘ and got him 
released. I)iibe\’ told Si Nl^\^ tliiit il was 
an inaiv that while tlie Coiisiitution 
provided ef|ualilv heloie llie law. th(‘ 
contempt ol loiiit law was an exception 
wh(MV truth \\,as no dcdciu't* lor a 
iournalisl. 

Ot ioiirsc'. OiitK'V has olien heen at 
the I'CMitre ol coiitiovtMSU's. Fasicallv a 
social actnist. Ik' had been hireci and 
lir<.‘d h\’ many local newspajjeis bet(»re 
quitting lounialisni 'oi is years, onh to 
retnin to the Nacfnii Times, His sincer* 
itv has olien been tlouiited <is lie has 
fieoiientlv iidkuled Congresstl) MP. 


Banwarilal Puiohit and lormei Mahar 
ashtia minislei jawahaiial liaida liolh o\ 
whom run well-un ulaled rival iK^wsp.ip- 
ers. 

The arn^sl ot the t\V‘i editoi s lias once 
again rais(*d serious (|iieslions on the 
role of tile press in a democratic soiaety 
.as well as tlu* scope lor ciilitising the 
judicuiry. As Balasiihramanian said after 
his release, the action had “lelt a deep 
scar on press treedoin" and pledged to 
continue the fight for an unshackled 
press. 

As for the d amil Nadu Assembly, it 
was only continuing its series of strin¬ 
gent action against those who dared to 
WTile anything against the legislature 
and ruling party MLAs On I July, Ifldb, 
the Assembly .senteiuc^d A.M. Paulraj. 
editor ot IVm/ga (Htnimai. to i w(> wevk's 
simple miprisenment lor pubii>hing an 
article which the House llioughi was 
derogatory to liu* MLAs. 

A Sfieoial Correspondent/ilfaflm ami 
Pra^ Kumar MaHra/Magpur 
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December 1986: B.Ed.sludente demonetrate In Aurangabad during Ra|lv Gandhl'a vlalt 


MAHARASHTRA 

leftI^their fate 


Thousiinds of li. Ed. students are yet to get justice 

T Ir‘ H.lvd. studL'nls of the Marath- directive to do so. 

wada re>.;ion have indeed been left Hut Dr Sudhir Deblimukh, an oifice- 
hiK'h line! dry. While the Supreme Court bearer of the Marathwada H.h^d. Vidyar- 

and I he Marathwada University have thi Kirti Sanuti, points out that in 

still u) decide* whether the 5,661 stu- 1984-85 and 1985-86, even those in- 

(leiUs should be allowed to appear for stitutions which had been affiliated to the 

the H.Kd. examinations, the only thing university had enrolled students in ex- J 

(.lear is th;it most of the alleged culprits cess of their sanctioned strengths, but < 

in this unsavoury episode are likely to they vnrtc allowed to appear for the 2 

get away scot-free. examinations. Yet, in 1986-87, they did ^ 

file man who allegedly played a key not permit 1h( 5,661 students to appear 

. role in this con-game is Dr Ramesh l^atil, tor the H.Kd, exams, 

a relative of chief minister S.H. Chavan. 'I’he Marathwada University also 
lie opened two H.Kd. institutions, Vithal came in for criticism by Justice Salve of 

Shikshan Sanstha at Aurangabad and the Bombay High Court. He observed: 

Samartha Shikshan Sanstha at Osmana- '‘According to us the real problem lies 

bad, without getting affiliation from with the non-formation of a plan as 

Marathwada University, Soon after Cha- t^nvisaged under section 45(1) of the 

van became the chief minister in March Marathwada University Act, 1947.” 

198(i, hc‘ 1)1 ought in Hatil, a doctor by 'I'hough the Marathwada University 

training, a^> offu ei -on-special duty in the 
C M s sc'cn‘tariat in June 1986. A few 
wcR'ks later. Dr Hatil advertised in a 
newspaper inviting applications for 
admission to the H.Kd. classes. He t(M)k 
and 295 students in the two colleges 
respect Ivelv. 

As It turned out, the students were 
taken for a ride since these colleges did 
not even have the infrastructure to run 
tlie classes. It was only after the con¬ 
troversy erupted in November last year, 
that he hired premises belonging to 
fVirmer Congress(S) legislator Vasant 
Kale and took on some retired teachers. 

In Osmanabad. the institution is 

reportedly housed in a cotton godown 
and there is nothing else available there. 

As for the Marathwada University, it 
now appears to be taking a holier-than- 
thou attitude in contrast to its earlier 
position. 'I’he university maintains that in 
the interest of cRlucational standard, it is 
not pennitting the students to sit for 
the exams despite the High Court’s 


came into being in 1974, till now no plan 
has been drafted by it as stipulatecl by 
the Alt. As Justice Salve said: ‘The 
principle enunciated by the government 
allowing managements to start colleges I 
on no-grant basis was exploited by some 
managements to start colleges as per 
their whims without going through the 
procedure laid down in the Act.” 

Most surprisingly, chief minister Cha¬ 
van and his government, like the 
Marathwada University, seem to have 
abdicated all responsibility in the matter. 
Said Prof. Gopa! Dukhande of Bombay 
Ihiiversity.* “By November 1986 when 
the students agitation was at its height, 
it was clear that radical steps had 
to be taken to undo the injustice done to 
the students by erring institutions which 
are run mostly by the chief minister’s 
relatives, his own cabinet ministers and 
other rural bigwigs.” The students are 
still waiting for the, radical steps. 

CNga TeHis/ffoffitoy 


FAKETAPES 

A connnission clears Moily 

T he Karnataka chief minister, Kamak- 
rishna Hegde, appears to be going 
through a bad phase. At first there was 
the stonny controversy over mandal 
nominations. Later came allegations of 
corruption against one of his senior 
ministers, H.D. Deve Gowda. And on 
the heels of these embarrassments com¬ 
es the report of the Justice R.G. Desai 
Commission, exonerating Veerappa 
Moily in the famous Moily tape episode 
of November '83. 

It may be recalled that independent 
MLA C. Byre Gowda, who subsequent¬ 
ly joined the Janata, made the sensation¬ 
al allegation that Veerappa Moily, the 
then Congress(I) lender of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Assembly, had attempted to 
woo him to join the Congress Cl) by 
offering a bribe of Rs two lakhs. What 
was more. Byre Gowda claimed that he 
had the audio tapes of the conversation 



C. Byre Gowda: peeved 

to prove his point. The allegation had 
siyiwballed into a major scandal for the 
Congressd) which was accused of 
horsetrading and attempts to topple the 
then fragile Janata government. 

Now, nearly three-and-a-half years 
after the incident, the Desai Commis¬ 
sion, which was appointed only in 
November '85 after a previous commis¬ 
sion was unable to continue its enquiry, 
has perforce made Hegde fall off his high 
horse. According to the report, which 
was presented to the press on 8 April, 
the commission believes that the con¬ 
versation recorded was not between 
Moily and Byre Gowda at all. 

Therefore, the question of bribery by 
Moily does not arise, llie commission 
has clearly held that Moily has not 


as 
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committed any irrejjulanty or improprie¬ 
ty or contravened any law. Justice Desai 
has also suggested that the Moily tapes 
as well as the dep<isition tapes be 
destroyed and that the Rs two lakhs 
allegedly offered as a bribe to Hvre 
Gowda be deposited in the govcmnient 
treasury. 

For Veerappa Moily, the commission 
has merely upheld what he has claimed 
all along: that the voice was not his and 
that he could prove he had not met Byre 
Gowda on 17 November. 
Although he was not in Bangalore when 
the commission’s report was presented 
to the press, an obviously elated Moily 
issued a statement from Manipal saying 
that “the conspiracy to malign me has 
been exposed”. In fact, Moily may well 
have been the victim of a conspiracy 
within Ills own party as well, which was 
at that time ridden with factionalism. 
Moreover. Moily had received little 
support from KI\X(l) president K.H. 
Patil. 


On the other hand, Byre Gowda, now 
comfortably ensconced in the Janata 
ranks as an MLA, still stands by his 



Veerappa Moily; exonerated 


story. He complains that the commission 
did not use any scientific technique to 
determine whether it was Moily’s voice 
on the tape. Moreover, Byre Gowda 
points out that the commission has 
admitted that it could not trace the 
source of the bribe money- 
Byre Gowda is also peeved that the 
commission has held both him and his 
driver who deposed before it, to be 
“interested witnesses”. “Isn’t K.H. 
Patil, who was then party president and 
continues to belong to the Congress(I), 
also an interested witness?” he asks. 
But in caution, he adds, “Tlie judiciary 
has the highest place in this country and 
I cannot sit in judgment on a judicial 
commission.” 

KohM HMkankiBMngakHm 


NATIONAI. NKW'S 


MADHYA PRADESH 


A DISHONOURABLE DEED 

A f^overnnienl employee is ulleyediv rapedhy an MLA 



I t was a chance meeting but one which 
Malti Shnvastava will never forget. 
While returning to Babai—her place of 
work in Hoshangabad district of Madhya 
Pradesh—after visiting her husband in, 
Gwalior, Malti happened to meet Ganpat 
Singh Dhurve, the influential Congres- 
s(I) MLA from Jamai constituency in 
Chhindwara district. The middle-aged 
class three government employee grab¬ 
bed the opportunity to make an applica¬ 
tion of transfer to Gwalior so that she 
could join her husband. Dhurve seemed 
sympathetic and asked her to meet him 
on 9 March at the MLA’s Rest House in 
Bhopal. 

On the appointed day, an unsuspect¬ 
ing Malti went to meet the MLA at 
around 7 pm along with her eight-year- 
old son Sonu and Asharam, an acquaint¬ 
ance. Little did she realise what was to 
follow. In her FIR lodged at the Jehan- 
girabad police station on 14 March, Malti 
alleged that as soon as she entered suite 
number 40, Dhurve and his friend Navin 
Sood, a liquor contractor, locked up her 
son in a room and then raped her, after 
sending Asharam out of the suite on 
some pretext. Later, Asharam was also 
locked up and threatened with dire 
consequences if she dared to open her 
mouth. 

In the FIR, however, Malti did not 
name the legislator. All she said was that 
“an MLA” was among the culprits. The 
police then raided the Rest House and 
seized incriminating documents from 
suite number 40. Finally, on 23 March, 
Dhurve was arrested from the Bhopal 
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Malti with her son; 
(Inset) Dhurve 


railway station and 
charged with rape. 

The Congressd) 
high command, vis¬ 
ibly embarrassed 
by the incident, im- 
mediately sus¬ 
pended Dhurve 


from the primary membership of the 
party and on 24 March chief minister 
Motilal Vora also suspended the MLA 
from the Congressd) Legislature Party. 
Dhurve was produced before the magis¬ 
trate on 24 March who remanded the 
MLA to judicial custody till 7 April. 
However, on 27 March, Dhurve moved 
a bail application which was granted. 

In the Assembly, the Opposition 
found in the incident a stick to beat the 
ruling party with. Amidst shouts of 
“shame, shame”. Speaker R.P. Shukla 
read out the report of Dhurve’s arrest. 

Meanwhile, instances of victimisation 
of the key witnesses in the case were 
reported to the police. Shalabh Bhador- 
ia, the journalist who is supposed to 
have made the incident public, was 
allegedly beaten up by hoodlums on 21 
March. Earlier, on 19 March, Mahadev, 
the father of Dhurve’s servant Ramu, 
who is an eyewitness, lodged a com¬ 
plaint that his son had been whisked 
away by unknown persons on 18 March 
and was missing since then. 

Dhurve on his part has denied all the 
allegations levelled against him. insisting 
that the story was “cooked up by some 
journalist”. 

Vlimdni PmiMJBhopBl . 
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A section of the exclusive beach at Agenda 

(lOA 


A TROUBLED RESORT 

ViTlai>ers oppose ihe hiiildiiifi of a hemh complex ai Afionda 


A sia’s unique pleasure resort at the 
southern tip of picturesque Goa 
may eventually never take sliape. There 
is mounting opposition to the project at 
Agenda— an otherwise quiet seaside vil¬ 
lage in Canacona taluka. 'Your tourists in 
Agenda will never be safe', screams a 
warning to the promoters painted on a 
huge rock in the sea. Fifteen years ago 
the hardliners would not have had many 
s>Tnpathisers. Today, the ranks of the 
disgruntled have swelled. Apart from 
fear of tourism having an undesirable 
effect on their simple lifestyle, the 
people are worried that their land will be 
grabbed for the construction of the 
resort. 

The Rs Ih'Crore Canacona beach 
resort, overlooking the azure Arabian 
Sea, envisages 110 villas, a 120-double- 
room hotel, an exclusive beach along 
with recreation facilities ranging from an 
18-hole golf course of international stan¬ 
dard to deep sen fishing and a variety of 
wa^T sports. Elbee Dugal Engineering 
and Sima Hotel and Resorts, the col¬ 
laborators of I he project, had initially 
proposed to acquire over 300 acres of 
land. But in the wake of stiff opposition 
from the villagers, the promoters were 
forced to limit the area to 262 acres. 

As early as 1982, the locals burnt 
down cottages set up by the builders, 
destroyed property and prevented the 
workers from deforesting the area. The 
security personnel subsequently em¬ 
ployed by the company failed to ease the 
tension and the project was shelved 
temporarily. 

Tension is once again building up as 
wi)rk has commenced after a gap of four 


years. Early this year large areas under 
cashew plantation were destroyed and a 
paddy field dug up. Patrick Fernandes, 
who is dependent on cashew plantation 
for his liquor trade, was allegedly 
assaulted by the company’s employees 
when he questioned their authority to 
cut the trees. 

The villagers allege that the promo¬ 
ters of the resort acquired land by 
misleading them. Three commission 
agents with the connivance of a section 
of the landlords persuaded villagers to 
put their thumb impression on land 
transfer documents. In return the villa¬ 
gers were promised jobs and assistance 
to set up poultry and dairy farms. The 
simpletons swallowed the bait only to he 
taken for a ride. 

And where the promoters failed to 
convince the villagers to voluntarily 
surrender their houses and land, the 
company allegedly used arm-twisting 
tactics. A complaint to this effect was 
filed by the local MLA, Vassu Paik 
(Joankar. C.S. Naik, the chief executive 
director of Sima Hotels and Resorts, 
however, brushes aside such reports: 
“We have not done anything illegal or 
victimised any locals. Actually, the villa¬ 
gers themselves are involved in illegal 
cultivation and toddy tapping. There are 
several cases registered against them." 

I'he construction of the resort has 
also created serious ecological imbalance 
in the area. Though C.S. Naik assures 
that the project has been cleared by the 
Ecological Developmental Council, 
neighbouring wells have reportedly run 
drv. 

Bosco De Souza Cromita/FifiAff 


GUJARAT 

IDLE STUDIOS 

The state's film industry is in 
bad shape 

T ake a few unenthusiastic producers, 
a handful of uninspired directors and 
some dispirited actors and actresses. 
Put them all together and what have you 
got? 'fhe Gujarati film industry that 
chums out flops one after the other. 
While the state government looks the 
other way, the entire industry lies in a 
mess. In fact, the 62-paise hike in the 
pi^ce of tickets for Gujarati films from 1 
April may drive the final nail in the coffin. 

Most Gujarati families prefer even, 
third-rate Hindi movies to Gujarati pro¬ 
ductions, lament exhibitors. The audi¬ 
ence at Gujarati films comprises mostly 
village bumpkins and unlettered urba¬ 
nites. With the price of a balcony ticket 
goingupto Rs3.7Ufromtlie earlier Rs 



A Still from a Gujarati film; no viewers 


3.08, there is no doubt that even the 
simple folk will give a wide berth to 
theatres screening Gujarati movies. 
This and other considerations caused 
exhibitors all over the state to observe a 
cinema bandh on 5 March. Concerned 
over the steadily declining window col¬ 
lections, theatre-owners submitted a 
memorandum to chief minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary listing all their grievances. 

The state government, however, 
does not appear unduly perturbed about, 
the problems facing the Gujarati film 
industry. Its unconcern is evident from 
the fact that the Gujarat Film Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (GFDC) recently 
organised a week-long festival of Hindi 
feature films in Ahmedabad and Gandhi¬ 
nagar. The Gujarat administration’s 
attempts at lending a helping hand to the 










Spurious liquor and bottling aqulpmonl salzsd by the polios 

Hill \K 


KILLER BREW STRIKES 

Spurious liquoi kills ]()pusoiis dining Hoti 


cnppled industry nave remained limited 
to a 100 per cent tax exemption scheme 
for producers and subsidy benefits to 
studio-owners, introduced in 
1975 These measures gave a boost to 
the production rate, which shot up from 
an average of four films a year during 
1932-1972 to 40 movies in 1979 
However, because of frequent political 
upheavals in the state the fear that the 
tax exemption scheme will be scrapped 
altogether has always tefmented Gujaia 
ti producers 

Besides the tax benefit, the (lUjarati 
film industry has received no other 
encouragement from the Gujarat gov 
emment The state has not set up 
facilities for dubbing, editing recoidinj^ 
or film procc ssing IJnlike in Maharash*- 
tra and West Bengal no incentives arc 
given to talented pioduceis and dircc 
tors in Guiarat except once a year 
awards ol meagie sums 


In a bid to woo the t rowds tne 
producers have loped in as many as 90 



actors and actresses iroiii Hindi films 
over the pasi seven vtars to replace 
local greenhorns Despite* their en 
deavours, success has always been elu 
sive The unimaginative themes and 
poor techniques have earned (lUjarali 
films the dubious distinc tion of being the 
worst in the countrv 
Small wonder then that distributors 
todav show no interest in frujarati pic 
tures As many as 25 completed pioduc 
tions are gathering dust, while the five 
ill-equipped studios- two at (landhina 
gar, and one each at Baroda, Halol and 
Umergaon—lie idle As the trickle of 
films being made at these studios dries 
up studio owners are now letting their 
promises to admen and serial makers 

Dflfkslw Trtvmll/flbinNfo 


F or the residents of Mirzanhat in 
Bhagalpur, Holi this year brought 
death and tragedy The mirth and the 
revelry gave way to mourmng as scores 
of people lay wnthing in pain aftei 
consuming country liquor While offic lal 
estimates put the death toll at 16 the 
local people claim that at least 150 
people lost their lives in one of the 
country s worst hooch tragedies 
It all started on the morning of 15 
March when merry making people 
ciowded the country liquor shop of the 
area No sooner had they downed the 
stimulating spint than most of them 
began to feel ^ burning sensation in then 
chest and stomach followed by frequent 
loose motion Local doctors diagnosed 
the ailment as diarrhoea and prescribed 
medicines accordingly But when the 
uneasiness persisted with no sign*^ of 
abating some of them were rushed to 
the Bhagalpur Medical College Hospital 
(BMCH) where the doctors ^'onfirmcd 
that It was a cas^ of poisoning 1 he news 
spread like wild fire with the victims and 
anxious relatives crowding the BMCH 
for help 

The police was quick to leacl Anil 
Sinha, the superintendent of police of 
Bhagalpur immediately sealed all the 
52 countrv hquor shops in the town and 
banned the sale of liquor Interrogation 
of the victims revealed that most of 
them had purchased the brew from the 
local SK Wine Stores Ihe authonties 
raided the shop and seized 35 bottles of 
hooch and sophisticated equipment used 
for bottling and marketing illicit liquor 
The propnetor, Sun»I Sahu, had already 
fled 


Even as reports of deaths poured m, 
confusion persisted as to the exact 
number of casualties In an interview to 
huNDAV, supenntendent Smha insisted 
that only 16 people had died adding that 
a section of the local press had put out 
exaggei ated figure •, 'Newspape i s pub 
lished the names of those dead but in 
fact many of them were very much 
abve,' the SP complained 
The loc-als, however dispute Smh j s 
claim Many of the casualties wer not 
i px)rted to the police for fe ir of ha iss 



The dead being carried for cremation 


ment Moreover, there arc alkgitions 
that the hospital authorities released 
dead bodies lor cremation without even 
conducting post mortem 

The police hold the excise offunG 
re<5pnr»iible for the tragcc’y Not onlv 
wa‘ IV»one from the dt partme nt pre sc nt 
m lihin^lpur duiing the iragt(i\ the 
C'ei^c oliicials were ilso Jax in cairsmg 
(”t ‘•♦‘’igcnt checks cn (ointr hquoi 
shrps Horc^over the (Opvnia'utnn tint 
n ‘‘he al-)->rncc* oi any authuitv then 
wc’'! uarhic to raid man; ot the shops 
Fahon Ahmed/B/fa^a/pur 
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AN ACT BOOMERANGS 

Tribal leaders m e concerned over seat reservation 


|^|t"^halaya's Congressd) chief 
w I minister, Capt. W.A. Sangma, is 
now in a quandary over the Constitution 
(FiflV'first Amendment) Act, 1985, 
whicii provides for the reservation of 
seats for tribals in the Legislative 
Assemblies in the north-east. One of the 
architects of the Act, it now seems to 
have boomeranged on him. There is at 
present a grounds well of feeling among 
the tribal leaders that the Act, instead of 
protecting the tribal seals in the 



A h^Mevel delegation led by Ca|rt. 

Singma caHed on the Prime 
Miniiter in March and demanded 
another *siiitable lection’on the 
seat reeervation issue 


Assemblies, would actually lead to a 
reduction in the number of reserved 
seats. 

The leaders of different regional par¬ 
ties in the north-east are alamied over 
suggestions by the Union home ministry 
to reserve 48 and 53 seats for tribals in 
the Meghalaya and Nagaland Assemblies 
respectively. Both the Houses have 60 
elected members. And in the 40- 
member Mizoram Assembly, already 38 
seats have been reserved for the tribals, 
much to the chagrin of the ruling MNF. 
At present, though only one non-tribal in 
Nagaland and at best five non-tribals in 
Meghalaya hope to win the Assembly 
seats, the situation may go against tribal 
interests in the near future. 

Said B.B. Lyongdoh, the former 


Meghalava chief minister and leader of 
the Hill'Peoples Union (HITI), "We 
unhesitatingly backed the amendment to 
Article 332(1) as we then felt that the 
tribals needed the allotment of Assembly 
seats for them in a region where the 
non-tribal population is growing fast." 
He told Sunday, “Now there is a 
realisation that the tnbals will stand to 
lose a number of seats as ClauM* 3 of 
Article 332 provides for the reservation 
of seats for tribals in proportion to the 
state’s population." 

A demand is now snowballing in both 
Nagaland and Meghalaya to amend 
Clause 3 of the Article to delink the 
provision of reservation of tribal seats in 
the Assembly from the total population. 
The issue was discussed in the Megha¬ 
laya Assembly on 20 March. A four- 
member high-level delegation, led by 
Capt. Sangrna and comprising revenue 
minister P.K. Kyndiah and two opposi¬ 
tion leaders, called on Prime Minister 
Kajiv Gandhi in New Delhi in the second 
week of March and demanded another 
“suitable legislation" on the issue. 

Sunday has learned that Capt. Sang- 
ma has proposed a formula of 1:2 tribal 
to non-tribal population ratio for deter¬ 
mining the number of reserved Assem¬ 
bly seats in the tribal states. For exam¬ 
ple. if a reserved constituency is deter¬ 
mined on an assumed strength of 2,000 
tribal population, each general seat 
should be declared on the basis of the 
non-tribal having double the tribal 
population in the area. By this formula, 
there would be only six and four general 
seats respectively in Meghalaya and 
Nagaland Assemblies compared to 12 
and seven seats respectively if the 
norms of Clause 3 of Article 332 are 
followed. 

Armed with this formula, Capt. Sang- 
ma expects to weather the storm of 
tribal disapproval against the Act. The 
major political parties in Meghalaya are, 
however, yet to come to a consensus on 
the exact number of seats to be re¬ 
served for the tribals. While the HPU 
suggested two seats for the non-tribals, 
the Hill State People Democratic Party 
(HSPDP), a militant outfit, is averse to 
the idea of conceding any general seat to 
the non-tribals. Both the HSPDP and 
the MNF in Mizoram feel that the 
question of non-tribal representation can 
be sorted out by nominating a few 
non-tribals in these state Assemblies. 

Santanu ChathfSMmr 





Victim* of the tragedy: fiery end 
ORISSA 

anInferno 


The country ’.v hif^gest village 
is devastated by a fire 


I t was a hoi summer afternoon in 
Bluiban village in Dlienkanal rlislnct. 
Chaitanya Sahu, ins wife and their five 
children v\ere sleeping in their hut. They 
were rudely woken fiom their slumber 
bv the searing heat and crescendo of 
wails. Sahu’s wife grabbed hvr youngest 
c'hild in panic and ran out of the hut only 
to be swallowed by the flames. 

It was the worst tragedy to befall the 
largest village in the countrv on 6 April. 
Hliuban, famous for its beautiful brass- 
ware, has a population of 32,000 com¬ 
prising 3,100 families and is the only 
village in Oussa wath the status of a 
Notified Area Council (NAC). At k.'ast 20 
residents perished in the two-hour infer¬ 
no that raged through the village, includ¬ 
ing the entire Sahu family and the 
six-member family of Ishwar .Mohaiily. 
While 140 villagers were injuied, 23 of 
them seriously, property ^ worth sever¬ 
al crores of rui)ees were destroyed. 

'fhe fire was a result of the negligence 
ol NAC employees who had left a 
garbage heap half-burnt. Fanned by a 
strong wind, the flames soon engulfed 
more than half the houses in the village. 
'I'o make matters worse, the local fire 
brigade look one hour to begin their 
operation 

By the time additional fire-fighting 
teams arrived from four other places, 
tragedy had already overtaken the help¬ 
less villagers. Emergency lelief reached 
tfie vilUige 30 hours after the accident. 
The bodies of the dead lay undisposed 
f(>r two days, some of them on the 
village street. Government officials 
who were apparently active during chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik’s visit to the village 
the day after the devastation,returned to 
their complacenient ways after the chief 
minister left. 

S.P. HbmUb/B hubaneswar 
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O nce she was one of the 
world's most beautiful 
women, and now everyone 
is waiting for her to appear. 
It is her party, at Ulypool, 
but the Maharani of Jaipur was never on 
time, even in the old days for the grand 
occasions. 

As a child she coped gracefully with 
500 servants, and was Masd about the 
national anthem being played every time 
she left her grandfather's palace in 
Baroda. When she grew up there was a 
fairytale marriage to one of India's most 
personaUe Princes; she was the darling 
of the social set; no party was complete | 
without the golden Jaipurs. It seemed 
too perfect to last. 

Lilypooi is a comfortable, stock- 
brokerish house in Jaipur, with cream 
ca^ts, photographs of the Queen and 
Prince Philip and one of the Maharani by 
Cedi Beaton capturing the elusive quali¬ 
ty wMch has held men in thralL There is 
an air of anticipation. Nobody is reaOy 
concentrating on conversation. Whiteco- 
ated waiters move smoothy amongst the 
guests, keeping them happy for an hour 
or so. Suddenly the low buzz of con¬ 
versation stops, and all eyes turn as the 
hostess flutters into the room. 

Gayatri Devi is sixty-seven, and is 
wearing a blue-green gauzy chiflon sari, 
no jewellery apart from two large di- 
amc^ rings. She is svelte, exotic and 
compelling, and there is a moment ol 
absolute quiet. Then the silence dis¬ 
solves and the atmosphere zings. She 
flits round, chats about "the ball in New 
Orleans," her fillies "at the stud farm" in 
America and the Arc de Triomphe, 
wafting about in a flirty conspiracy of 
Am. 

There is a foil length de Laszlo 
portrait of her mother, "Ma" Cooch, 
over the mantelpiece, a sandal slipping 
off a wanton foot. Widowed when she 
was only thirty, Ma had all the fira^ 
delicacy of an Indian butterfly, a wor^ 
Twenties sodalite whizzing round Lon¬ 


HIGHNESS 

Anne Morrow on the changing fortunes of the royal family of Jaipur 

Photographs: Karan Kapoor 


Qayatri Devi: a princass ramamlitradr 
Amber - the legendary hill palvce of the 
Jaipur family 


don and Paris with characters who could 
have been created by Evelyn Waugh or 
Nancy Mitford. 

Her admirers included the Prince of 


Wales and Man Singh, the Maharajah of 
Jaipur, who embarked upon a passiona 
and bng-ninning affair with the tiny 


and deuciously languid princess. 


He found her frolicsome. He liked to 
tweak the tails of his advisers, who were 
iwemittingly gloomy about the rela 
tionship. "TWs hdy,” they warned, "is 


gomg to rum him as she has done 


a good many before. 

Ma slept in an ivory bed 
and always 
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refused to live on the 
women's side of the palace. 

Her bathroom was marble." 
the steam-bath disguised as a 
chaise-longue; her toes 
snuggled in a U-skin leopazd 
rug designed by Schiaparelli. 

Her mmd was Swiss, Ma 
spoke excellent French and 
her shoes came by the hun¬ 
dred from Ferragamo m 
Florence. 

Life at Woodland's. Ma's 
home in Calcutta, was one long house- 
party. For successive winter polo sea¬ 
sons, the Maharajah of Jaipur was a 
welcome guest. He arrived m a green 
Rolls-Royce and with «%ixty polo ponies 
He was flirtatious and women loved his 
drawling English 

The head butler, Jaffar. was a regular 
Jeeves. He mixed potent Alexanders, 


getting the vermouth and creme-de- 
cacao with a wave of whipped cream on 
top just nght for houseguests who did 
not dnnk champagne. At dusk, as guests 
chatted, servants moved sottiv on the 
other side of the rose-quartz and jade 
studded Chinese screen in the drawing 
room shaking silver urns of incense 
There was international cuisine and a 


table ahvayk format with gold 
and silver settings, in the 
middle a crystal bowl of 
roses and frangipani. The 
Maharani dragged one of her 
bemused Indian cooks to 
Alfredo's ui Rome so that he 
could learn how to cook 
lasagne properly Her flam¬ 
boyant Russian chef, who 
had been m the 'Psar's army, 
could be exceedingly capri¬ 
cious Once, in a fit of tem¬ 
perament, he foxed an entire dinnei 
party by presenting AkkI quite different 
from that printed m French on menu 
cards embossed with the Cooch Behar 
crest The dogs drank only Evian water. 

In the headv, fairytale atmosphere of 
vet another polo victory party tor Jai. 
Ma. delectable in chiffon and diamonds, 
shimmied across the room to him. 









Col Bhawani Singh; highliving para commando 

waves of French scent dnftinjJi from the 
folds of her silk san. Like a goddess in 
Cireek mythology garlanding the hero, 
she looked up at him and asked, with 
outstretched jewelled hand, "What 
would you like? You can have anything 
you want... anything." 

To her credit, she did not flutter an 
eyelash when he asked, with that charm¬ 
ing smile she knew so well, if Ayesha, 
her thirteen-year-old daughter, might 
come to the celebration dinner being 
given that night at Firpo's Calcutta’s 
smartest restaurant. "Yes,”. Ma 
answered in that worldly way of hers. 
"Why not?" 

A yesha was already 
beautiful, with a mane 
of dark hair, a voluptuous 
mouth and a hint of mystery. 

She was spirited, and a shade 
wild. Jai simply fell in love 
with her. 

She was called Ayesha af¬ 
ter the heroine in a Rider 
Haggard novel which Ma had 
been reading during her pre¬ 
gnancy. though her dauf^ter 
had been christened Gayatri. 

Even at thirteen this was 
no simpering, nervous, inar- 


Th« Jaipur* with their 
thoroughbreds 


ticulate schoolgirl. As a five-year-old in 
London, in the family's Knightsbridge 
House, she used to give her nanny the 
slip and go across to Harrods to order 
delectable goodies, saying, "Put it on 
the Cooch Behar account.” 

Cooch Behar was famous for its 
elephants and Ayesha raced them round 
the sandstone paths and great borders of 
roses, sitting calmly between their cab¬ 
bage leaf ears. When her grandfather s 
ashes were brought to the station, the 
elephants were lined up and they trum¬ 
peted in unison as tears trickled down 
their grey cheeks. 



With a little jasmine tucked in her hair, 
she was a sporty slip of a girl who shot 
her first panther when she was twelve, 
played tennis and rode well. At the end 
of the day, she slept in gossamer light 
sheets. Her schoolgirl dream was to be 
changed by a wave of a fairy wand from a 
princess into a girl groom. Then she 
could look after the Maharajah of Jaipur’s 
polo ponies. 

"I never beard such sentimental non¬ 
sense. ” the Maharani expostulated 
when told by Man Singh, Maharajah of 
Jaipur, that he wanted to marry her 
daughter when she had grown up, 
though secretly she was 
pleased. 

Still a schoolgirl, Ayesha 
was now infatuated with this 
glamorous figure. When she 
was sixteen, she escaped 
watchful eyes and went by 
arrangement to the Dorches¬ 
ter where Man Singh picked 
her up in his Bentley Driving 
round Hyde Park, his 
favourite run, he proposed 
and Ayesha said **Yes” in a 
flat voice. He was rather 
taken aback, "You don’t have 
to say yes if you don’t mean 
it," he said, distinctly wor¬ 
ried, But she did mean it and 
it was ttus very unpredict¬ 
able, airy insouciance which 












he found so mtnguing 
Later when the same wilful spirit 
drove to play a dangerous game political- 
ly, he supported her He doted on her 
and his roving eye would proudly settle 
on this third Maharam, at Ascot holding 
top hatted admirers m thrall, presentmg 
a cup at a polo match, or campaigning m 
a peppermint green san in a dusty village 
in Rajasthan It was a great love story 
as golden and legendary in India as the 
inseparable gods Vishnu with his discus 
and conch shell, and Lakshmi, his lady, 
who sprang from the waves hke a 
glonous Indian Venus 
The new Maharani of Jaipur wa^ 
twenty-one They had been unable to 
marry until 1940 because of the war 
She was appalled by purdah and her 
apartments, freshly decorated, were put 
next to the Maharajah’s Like her 
mother, she did not sleep in the 
women's quarters 

The Maharajah had been a poor far¬ 
mer's son from a small village, but of the 
right caste and chosen to ensure the 
succession He was educated by English 
tutors and bear leaders, growing up to 
become Sawai Man Singh II, the gla¬ 
morous, polo-playing 'Jai’, last ruling 
Maharajah of Jaipur In 1949 Jaipur was 
merged into the new state of Rajasthan 
He was discreet about his wealth, not 
wildly intellectual, so he did not agonise 
over the future and remained much 
loved 

He had become the first Indian ever to 
get a commission in the Hou- 
sehold Cavalry, and was 
ambassador to 
Spam One of 
the best polo i 
players m 


the world, with a handicap of nme, he 
was known to the Queen and Pnnce 
Philip simply as Jai Pnnce Philip m 
mellow mo<^ said he had met many 
people who could be descnbed as 
charmmg, '"but few, if anj, liad quite 
Jai's special brand of kindly charm and 
gentleness of character " 

At the age of ten, he was formally 
engaged to two Jodhpur pnnt esses One 
was his own age, the other her aunt, 
was twenty two The boy and his Bntish 
guardians were horrified by the age 
differem e, but had to swallow the pack 
age On JO January, 1924 a hoped for 
dynastic mamagt between the houses 
of Amber and Jodhpur took place, he 
mamed the aunt 

This first wife the Pmucss Mamclhai 
Kanwar of Jodhpur, gave buth to a 
daughter Pnncess Freni human, “Mick 
ey', m Simla m 1929 But it could never 
have been called a love match although 
First Her Highness, as she was callei 
was mtelligcnt, but orthodox and anti 


Maharajah Sawai Man Singh II 
(the ghmiorous polo*playing 'JaD 
was discreet about his wealth, 
not wildly HiteNectual, so he did 
not agonise over the future and 
remained much loved...Prince 
Philip in mellow mood said he had 
met many people who could be 
described as charming, “but few, 
if any, had quite Jai’s special 
brand of kindly charm and 
gentleness of character” 


The Rambegh Palace 




British. Her young husband was a smil- 
mg soldier and sportsman, not a quest 
mg pohtiaan In 1931 she gave him the 
longed tor heir, '‘Bubbles", whose true 
name was Hhawani Singh 
The Maharajah was a kind man, but he 
had httle m common with the mother ot 
his children and was now spending more 
time m Europe When he was asked 
what he did m London, he would reply, 
“Oh parties, of course “ Man Singh has 
all the Tatlei giaces, and could even be a 
bit of a Hooray Henry—a Jeremy Jaipur 
teanng round Hydt Park m his Bentley, 
being chased by policemen as he darted 
into Kmghtsbndge Barracks, ciaimmg 
diplomatic immunity But he loved being 
a soldier and took it seriously His set 
included Sir Harold and Lady Zia Wer- 
nher, Sir Robert “Bobbv" Thtoikmor- 
ton and a clutch of young spngs from the 
Household Brigade 

lop hostesses like Mrs Konnii*Gren- 
ville found the young Maharajah a social 
catch He would turn up at their parties, 
and they thought hmi ‘loo divine m his 
brocade jewels and i urban, and always 
with his own half bottle of Bollinger He 
loved London and he thought “the girl- 
s heaven’ Sparkling favountes were 
Kiifss Virginia Cherryl, who was to 
marry first the Earl of Jersey and 
afterwards tlie film star Cary Grant, and 
the peer s daughter Joan Eyres Monsell 
who later mamed writer Patrick Leigh 
Fennor and lives in (ireece These were 
of a very different calibre from the 
telephonists dancers and night club sin 
gers seen gaddmg about Mayfair on the 
arms of more gullible fellow Pnnees 
He was too mature and responsible 
ever to think mamage to a European 
could really work Biddably, he was 
mamed a second time m 1932 to his 
wife's niece the young Jodhf)ur pnn¬ 
cess, Kishore Kanwar, “Jo 
Didi ’ Traditional though he 
was he declined to suck 
the breasts of the oL 









One of th«» treasures of the Jeipurs. a 350 'kg silver pitcher 


I harem^ the custom when a pHnee was 
married. He settled for a speedy 
i swiK at Ins mother’s instead, oulragiiiK 

: the /enana liouris 

tl' second wife was mor(‘decorative. 

! and much voun^^er than her aunt. But 
pmdah tradition had been too strong in 
‘ Jodhpur; sht* could never be a com- 
; panionable, social wife tor linn. She gave 
i birth to two more sons. Jai Singh in WXl 
' and Pnthiviiaj Singh in 193.*), and the 
I marriage was ovei. 

I Whenjaipin married a third time, and 

I for love, Second Her Highness could 
) onlv peer through the latticed verandahs 
as the fun couple swished oil again in the 
Rolls to the airt^ort to fly to Buenos 
Aires or London, making the large type 
! in Jennifer's ln,n\ and other gossip 
columns. 'IVaming since biiih to accept 
j otlu'i wives mav have helped the second 
: Maharani. hut in her increasing loneli- 
j ness, Jo Didi le'^ied ever more on the 
I blanketing powtM' of alcohol and died 
1 when she was lorty-two in 19^)8. 

I I'he Maharaiah was sensitive about 
I the atmospluue in the palace, . it 
must be pretlv awful tor you,” he wrote, 
a year after their marriage to Ayesha, 

I “at home shut up anc^ surrf)unded by evil 
I thoughts all (tie time,” At first, the 
! young chatelaine did find Jaipur, with its 
400 servants, chillingly formal after the 
frisky socialising at Woodlands. Often 
described as India’s answer to Jacqueline 
Kennedy, she brought the same glamour 
to Jaipur, and a sense of economy. She 
cut household expenses by half at the 
palace believing too much had been 
spent on food and drink. But drinks still 
went on being served as dinner was 
never before ten. Finding her altogether 
I ttK) haughty and gracious in those early 
days, there was an outburst from her 
good-looking, easygoing brother Indrajit 
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when he was visiting Jaipur: “Who the 
hell do von think you are:'” he asked. 
‘(Jueen Marv?” 

B ut soon the new Maharani was a 
relaxed hostess presiding with con¬ 
fidence at the creamy glistening Ram- 
bagh Palace. There was always that air 
of ineffable distinction, whether it wds 
tea on the lawn beside marble lotus 
fountains: on horseback: showing the 
I Queen the Jaipur collection of exquisite 
I Indian miniatures, or dancing till dawn 
j when the sky was pink and gold and the 
I scuttling peacocks were shrieking morn¬ 
ing calls from the English herbaceous 
borders. 

The Jaipurs were tremendously popu¬ 
lar. Social climbers who did not know 
them at all would talk knowledgeably 
I about Jai and Ayesha. 
j Even the events of 1947 did not alter 
i the fairy story. The handsome Pnnee 
worked conscientiously for a smooth 
integration of Jaipur v/ith independent 
India, and afterwards Ix^came Rajpra- 
mukh of Rajasthan. This spell as Gov¬ 
ernor was not spectacular, but he stayed 
out of trouble. He was weighed in silver 
at the time of his silver jubilee in 1947 


Often described as India’s 
Jacqueline Kennedy, Maharani 
Gayatri Devi brought the same 
glamour to Jaipur...Finding her 
altogether too haughty 
there was an outburst from her 
good-looking easygoing brother 
Indrajit: "Who the hell do you 
think you are? Queen Mary?” 


and was rich enough to carry on with the 
same princely way of life, but discreetly* 
Unlike his wife and many of the Princes, 
he did not seethe with resentment about 
the socialist Congress Party. His deci¬ 
sion to turn his I^bagh Palace into a 
hotel in 1958 was seen as a wise populist 
move. 

Under Shastri's government he be¬ 
came ambassador to Spain, But the 
headstrong Gayatri Devi had no time for 
the harmless demands of life as a 
(^lomat's wife, hosting trade delega¬ 
tions and never being provocative. In 
1961, she raced back from Madrid to join 
the new, right-wing, Swatantara Party 
to attack socialism. 

Not even^one was enchanted by 
Gayatri Devi’s beauty. Some saw her as 
a latterday Rani of Jhansi, a particularly 
savage princess killed when fighting the 
British during the Indian Mutiny in 1857. 
There are princely families who feel her 
political stance did the Jaipur family a 
grave disservice. Her husband was so 
besotted by her, he had to agree to this 
recklessness whatever the consequ¬ 
ences in tlus still immature, prickly 
democracy. 

“Long Ine our Maharani," the villa¬ 
gers chanted during the 1961 elections 
as she campaigned in her 1948 Buick. 
bringing her own sheets and cooking 
i pots. They garlanded her with marigolds 
I and smothered her in petals. “I’ve got 
I terrible hayfever," she sniffed as they 
pushed heavy coconut sweetmeats into 
j her mouth seven times in ritualistic 
I welcome. 

The village women could hardly be- 
I lieve that this beautiful princess had 
I come to talk to them. Hidden by their 
bamboo purdah screens, they heard her: 

“I want to teU you, my sisters..." The 
Maharani w^on the Jaipur seal with the 
highest majority in any democratic elec¬ 
tion in the world, making the Guinness 
Book of Records with her 157,692 votes 
out of a total of 192,909. 

In 1970, the Maharani's beloved Jai 
died. He seemed to have a premonition 
about his death, saying before they left j 
Jaipur for England, “You know, I won’t 
be coming back." 

His heir, the present Maharajah, Col¬ 
onel Sawai Bhawani Singh, still Imown as 
Bubbles, remembers how it was a 
typical May day in England, drizzling, 
grey and rainy. “My stepmother and I 
were sitting in the car watching polo at 
Circencester when suddenly my father 
just km ek'd over backwards. St John 
Ambulance rushed to him, but it was too 
late; he died on the field." 

A small red light flashing on t<^ of a 
glossy, navy-blue Mercedes as it 
swishes through the streets of old Jaipur 

tUNMY 19—25 Apm iWf 




indicates that the opulent and amiable 
I Bubbles is on his way home. There is a 
1 whiff of incense and the heavy, smoky 
, sweetness of joss sticks in the bazaar. 

I The shouts of the embroiderers and 
j the jewellers with their silver and gold | 
j ornaments for the ears, ankles neck i 
! and navel, echo to the pink-frescoed ! 
I walls of the Palace of the Winds; This 
! was where the royal women sat .behind , 

I the cool trellis watching the processions, i 
I A couple of years ago, a memorial to a 
dog was found in the palace grounds. It | 
had performed a very special task, > 
carrying htlirf^chtuy to the zenana in a ■ 
special pouch round its neck. It would | 
wait quietly and then trot back with a | 
time fixed for the evening's tryst. j 

! The heavy crested gates of the Citv ' 
i Palace swing open. The royal apart- j 
j ments, like a Russian doll, are in the | 
, smaller Moon Palace, rising like a i 
i creamy confection with gold studs above I 
I the Mogul City palace with its terracotta j 
‘ fretwork and delicate lacy white bor- i 
ders. i 

The House of Amber, as the Jaipurs ! 
were known in their old hill capital, were I 
the first of the Rajputs to give in to ' 
Mogul blandishments. So Jaipur became 
rich and beautiful as the great ruler and > 
astronomer Jai Singh II created the Pink : 
i City of Jaipur in 1728 in a dried-up nvcr 
j bed seven miles from their palace fort. 

I Amber still has an enchantment. An 
old court musician still plays a haunting 
royal fanfare on a flute, walking up the 
hill beside tourists on elephants. “Hello, , 
little man, “ they say, and he is not sure | 
whether they are talking to him or to the ' 
monkeys. j 

Highness’s car appears and warrior 
guards who have been leahing back 
against the carved elephants spring to 
attention, dust down their scarlet and 
cinnamon jackets and white churridars 
and salute. As the gates close they drift 
back to the ‘at ease' position, flopping 
crosslegged against marble columns. 

Everything is perfect on the seventh- 
floor pearly terrace of the pink eight¬ 
eenth-century I^oon Palace. But the 
staff still rush about, fussdy rearranging 
the white wickerwork chairs, the En- I 
glish newspapers and magazines, and | 
laying out silver goblets beneath the 
coloured umbrellas swaying in the soft 
breeze. A litti grey monkey playfully 
shakes the gold weathervane, making 
the bells tinkle. The monkeys risk 
electrocution by disconnecting the fairy 
lights when there is a party; they also 
like to get at women guests' dressing 
tables and make themselves up with 
lipstick and blusher. 

Jaipur is a phlegmatic figure who 
moves like the soldier he once was, 



Col Bhawani Bubbles' Singh (right) with the Maharani Padmini Devi (left) and Princess Oivya 


shoulders back, arms slightly curved at | 
the elbows, courteous and guarded in j 
repose like a benevolent glossy panther. 
He looks affably at the monkey; it has 
the best view of Jaipur, the City of 
Jewels, of the Amber Fort, and of his 
stepmother's home Moli Doongri, a 
perfect replica of a Scottish castle. ' 

Bubbles seems much too frivolous a 
name for this reticent 56-year-ola who 
u.is <1 pK.ir soldier for twenty-one 
years and won the DSO for gallantry 
during the Indo - Pakistan war. He mod¬ 
estly forgets to tell you that he comman¬ 
ded the Para Commandos in 1971, the 
equivalent of the SAS. He has lived with 
the skittish nickname ever since he was 
bom in 1931, when the marble palace 
fountains flowed with champagne. “1 was 
the first legitimate male child bom to a 
Jaipur Prince since a holy man had 
cursed the family three generations 
before, so an English friend of my 
father’s said we must celebrate." 

Ten years before his birth, when 
Madho Singh II, the old Maharajah of 
Jaipur, died, there was no direct heir. 
His successor, Jai, came from a different 
family because Madho Singh had been 
told by a soothsayer that if he ever had a 


child by a proper wife he would die. So 
he married nine pnneesses for the good 
dynastic puryiose of putting them aside, 
never going to bed with them. He 
amused himself with an incredible 7, ()()() 
concubines. But there were only 107 
children so perhaps most wert? for 
titillation and anticipation. 

Colonel Singh seems such a wester¬ 
nised maharajah, and of course strictly 
speaking all these former Rulers are 
plain ‘Mr’ now. Hut the people ignore 
Mrs Gandhi’s decree and when Jaipur is 
dressed in traditional brocade and tur¬ 
ban, with his full lips and shy brown eyes 
which crinkle when he laughs, he be¬ 
comes the exotic Mogul. Then he be¬ 
longs to the City Palace which exudes 
gold, where chandeliers are Bac carat 
and you take your shex^s off for a 
300-year-old carpet made of shot silk 
tliread- The ceiling is gold, tc^), beconiing 
a crazy multicoloured starlit sky as its 
emerald and cord stones twinkle notous- 
ly in the mirrored walls. 

The City Palace has 1,500 oleander- 
pink-and-white rooms, filled with Be¬ 
nares brocade, carpets of rose gold, 
inlaid P'ory violins, silver embroidery 
j and shawls made from the silken beards 
of Kashmiri goats, so fine they can pass 
I through a wedding ring. An old man at 


“Long live our Maharani,” the 
villagers chanted during the 
1961 elections as she 
campaigned in her 1948 Buick, 
bringing her own sheets and 
cooking pots. They garlanded her 
with marigolds ana smoBiered 
her in petals, “(Ve got a terrible 
hayfever,” she sniffed 


the palace does his tnck, undoing his 
magenta turban and showing how quick¬ 
ly it can be rewound again. He brings out 
a huge red cummerbund, cummer 
j means waist and bund tie. It is vast 
' enough to have belonged to the third 
! Maharajah of Jaipur, who was over 
I seven feet tall and proportionately built, 
j “We Hindus say small feet, no good, big 
feet, gentleman." 

The Maharajah, who has a devout 
Hindu wife and one daughter who likes 
American pop music, owns three 
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palaces, two hunting lodges and a hillside 
of jewels. It is a tradition in the Jaipur 
family that once in his lifetime the 
Ruler’s heir is taken lo the Fort on the 
hill which is guarded by a strange, gipsy 
tribe. He is allowed to look at the 
treasure and chtxise something from the 
gold urns and jars, and an emerald in its 
be*ak. but now tlie emerald has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Stories of curses and legends and holy 
1 men seem more like fairytale make- 
believe coming from the lips of this 
unexcitable army officer in Italian casual 
clothes. Hut he is very serious when he 
tells you about his miraculous origins as 
a direct descendant of the Sun God. 
‘’This means that each morning after my 
bath, I choose nine jewels which will be 
auspicious for the day.” 

The luncheon table is Lalique with 
silver edges, enormous for two. Di¬ 
amonds, pearls, sapphires and rubies 
glitter from the Colonel's wrist as he 
dips his paratha into one of the seven 
traditional silver bowls. 

In 1975 a questing Mrs Gandhi, who 
had always thought the Jaipurs far too 
I wealthy, sent in her tax officials who 
pounced on the Kajmata at Moti Doon- 
gri. This was the beginning of a nasty 
twist in the fairytale lives of the Jaipurs. 

'fhe taxmen found intriguing maps and 
secret chambers of gold coins, gold bars 
! they could hardly lift, diamonds, paint- 
I ings and jewels. They pulled down 
ceilings and ripped paintings apart: 

“We have found gold,” they crowed. 

“Mind you count it properly,” re¬ 
torted the Dowager Maharani. 

I It was a mistake to be so high-handed. 
This disdain only confirmed their worst 
prejudices. She refused to let them 
picnic on her lawn and was irritated by 
the woman inspector rummaging 
through her saris and cosmetics. 

The gold, then worth three or four 
million pounds, was from Man Singh ll's 
personal treasury’ and had been meticu¬ 
lously declared. What would incnminate 
Gayatri Devi was a laughable amount of 
sterling found on her dressing table. But 
for the time being, this was February, 
instead of showing the humble respect 
the taxman needs when he takes the 
trouble to call on you, she imperiously 
dismissed them and told them not to 
come back. 

But they did, seven months later, 
with a warrant for her arrest. Bubbles, 
staying with his stepmother at the time, 
thought it must be a joke, went out to 
see what was happening, and got 
arrested too. The charge against the 
Maharani was Contravention of Foreign 
Exchange Regulations and Prevention of 
Smuggling Activities. Those nineteen 
spare pounds on the dressing table 


( 
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Stories of curses and legends and 
holy men seem more like fairytale 
make*believe coming from the 
lips of this unexcitable army 
I officer in Italian casual clothes 
(Bubbles). But he is very serious 
when he tells you about his 
miraculous origins as a direct 
descendant of the Sun God 


should have been converted to rupees. 

Bubbles, bom to command, quickly 
sorted out the pnson form in Tihar Jail 
and got a verandah room with washing 
facilities. His elegant stepmother was 
pushed into a smelly cell with a rusty i jp 
some way down a murky corridor. She 
only avoided having to share a cell with 
the devout Kajmata of Gwalior by 
cleverly pleading that their prayers 
might conflict: religion being the only 
acceptable plea. 

Mrs Gandhi’s spleen would have been 
further enlarged had she realised that 
jars of Beluga caviar and copies of Vogue 
and Tatler were winging their way to 
Gayatn Devi, sent by friends in England. 
The Prime Minister was not a frivolous 
woman and it is too easy to say that she 
was jealous of the two beautiful dowa¬ 
gers now being humiliated in one of her 
prisons. Jt IS more likely that she was 
imtated by their political views and their 
silliness in her eyes. It was a political 
vendetta but also a sop to the hard left in 
the Congress Party. 

There were raised eyebrows when 
Bubbles managed to be released after 
only two and a half months. His step¬ 
mother struggled on, incarcerated in the 
foul Tihai, delicately avoiding cock¬ 
roaches and rats and enduring the ever¬ 
present flies and mosquitoes. She spent 
her lime amusing the children in the jail, 
teaching them exercises and talking to 
their mothers, who were in on charges 
of murder, prostitution and robbery. 
Lord Mountbatten and friends from the 
golden days pressed for the Maharani’s 
release. Then, after five and a half 
months, a lump was discovered on her 
breast and after tests in hospital, she 
was released. 

T oday the mane of black hair is 
streaked with grey, and her face is 
tired, but there is a compassion about 


those large eyes, a humour about the 
soft mouth. Gayatri Devi, looking at the 
work of her interior designer in Lilypool, 
says drily, ‘1 would never hold grudges. 
B'*=?ides, I would have been most in- 
sulud if she hadn't thou^t me impor¬ 
tant enough to put in jail.’ When Mrs 
Gandhi’s son Sanjay was killed in a flying 
i accident in 1979 near Delhi, the Rajmata 
! telephoned to sympathise, but the olive 
1 branch was refused. 

I The bond which had been exceptional- 
j ly warm and close between Gayatri Devi 
and her stepson Biihbuhas gone, you 
never meet them at each other’s homes 
in Jaipur, though each is always curious 
to know if you have seen the other. Now 
Gayatn Devi’s son, Jagat Singh, has 
I taken legal action over the division of 
I property in the family. He has alienated 
j liis step-brother Colonel Bhawani Singh, 

I in what promises to be another bitter, 

I long drawn-out Indian princely family 
! feud. This evening the mood as hostess 
I is airy, everything is fun. In London on 
an earlier occasion it was weary, a little 
distracted, so much to do, the new 
house in Berkshire and the book for 
Doubleday which she is writing with 
Jackie Kennedy. 

“Let us speak of the lighter side. No, 
of course I never thought of myself as 
particularly beautiful. 1 was one of four, 
in a family you are always being ragged.” 
These days she is no longer in politics, 
though the people still come to her and 
say “Maharani, we were happy in your 
time. ” And secretly the Rajmata agrees. 
“We are the real India,” she will say 
privately. “The people trusted us for so 
long.” In Jaipur she loves going to the 
two schools she has started, one forty 
years ago to break purdah and another 
more recently named after her husband, 
Sawai Man Singh. This is where the j 
Maharani is often to be found sitting on | 
the steps reading Dickens to the chil- | 
dren or taking them off in her chauffeur* 
driven car. 

In the dining room at Lilypool, the 
lights are soft, it is late. At the head of 
the long table the Rajmata sits sur¬ 
rounded by young polo players unable to 
take their eyes off her. The talk i$ 
intense, an ebb of laughter and then the 
senous murmur again. 

As the cars shoosh up to the door, it is 
‘ as if she does not want anyone to leave. 

I “See you in Washington,” “My love to 
I Boopco, ” and then a very urgent aside, 
i “Now mind you go to my school tomor- 
j row, promise, and do look at the Jaipur 
blue pottery.” Then suddenly she haas 
vanished. In the morning she is leaving 
for Pans to mesmerise the French. 

• Hi^ness by Ann Morrow (distributed in India 
by UBS Publishers' Distributors, 5 Ansari Road, 
New Delhi 110002). 
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FOCUS 


THE IMPO VERIS HED SOCIETY 

hi the International Year of the Homeless,millions are, ironically, without a 

home in our country 


I t is beconimjj; more* • 
and more clear that 
the honeyed cliche ^ 

“there is no place like ? , - 
home”, which warms 
many a bourgeois heart, is * jH 
turning into a meaningless 
adage lor the millions of ■ • 
homeless in our country. As 1,^ ^ ||||| 
stated in the Seventh Plan, ‘Bi 

the National Building Orga- ^ 

msation (NBO) estimates «l 

that the shortage in housing ■ H 
stock in 1981 ran into 21 K • 
inillion dwelling units. I'he 
dearth in urban areas EPIBWJ 
amounted approximately to a 
quarter of tins total, which 
spells, five million units. a block of 
According to projections made, the 
shortfall at the beginning of the Seventh 
Plan, that is 1985, was placed at 24.7 
million units of which nearly six million 
was in urban regions, which loughly 
renders homeless some 20 million ul our 
city dwellers. In percentage terms it 
works out to nearly 20 per cent of the 
urban population and the 


statistical indicators show 


that the backlog will get 


progressively worse 


•iili 

i iltl 

■ ■IIFI 


fighting lor their own point ol 
view. 

Says Syed Shafi. now 
teaching at the vSehool of Planning and 
Architecture, Delhi, “It is like the blind 
men trying tf) describe an elephant.” 
However, B,h\ Ribeiro, chief planner of 
the 'I'own and Ccrjntry [Manning Orga¬ 
nisation which IS the technical wing ol 
the Union ministry of urban develop¬ 
ment and the apex technical consultant 
and advisory body, acknowledges that 
there is a growing consciousness 
among policy-rnakerr about the’ 
problems caused by planning 
imbalances and distortions in 
the housing sector. As an 
example, he cit^^s the fact that 
law and order situations arising in any 
citv are no longer treated in isolation. 
More and more queries are sent to his 
office as to 


the housing sector. 

Coupled with this quicken 
ing of the government pulse, 
many academics, non¬ 
governmental organisations 
(N(j()s) and urban planneis 
were already engaged in 
studying the genesis of the 
distortions of the housing 
sector and the best means of 

I grappling with it. During a 
rectmt survey of opinions 
among a range of concerned 
pt*ople the scenario afipeared 
J^^yto Ih" quite compk’X with a 
Mr. number of pressure groups 

V :j l#»r tli*.»tr 



A block of flats and (below) squatters’ colonies: appalling poverty 

lade, the Joltc'd out of its loUis-ealirig euphoria te 
* Seventh by these staggering statistics and by the Ai 

J at 24.7 obviously growing conflict situations in m 

ix million our urban agglomerations, or perhaps as H 

1 loughly a concession to the UN-declared Inter- th 

ion ol our national Year of Shelter for the Home- ni 

terms it less (IYSH), The Union ministry of urban th 

int of the development started off the year with a m 

bang by publishing a draft National ar 

Housing Policy in January 1987. As a th 

piece of perfect timing, an 

the same month saw the pt 

publication of the interim in 
report of the National th 

Coninussion on Urbanisa- e> 

tion, set up last year by D 
the Union ministry of urban develop cil 
menl under the cliairmanship of Charles M 
Coirea. 'I hese were closely followed by of 
Prime Minister Rajiv (iandhi’s budgetary 
allocations to redress? the imbalances in 











Nothing serious is being done by 
the government to check the 
qgaMophigcosts of building 
materid. Thd money In urimn 
planning is limited, and the clients 
show no interest in the need for 
social interaction. There is no 
philosophy behind the privately 
commissioned planning 
exercises 


the role bad planning may have had to 
play in these tensions. 

Identifying the distortions in the urban 
housing sector, the Correa Commission 
has shown perspicacity in its analysts, 
'‘fhe existence of squatter colonies 
underlines our failure in three crucial 
areas. l*'irstly, the supply of urban 
land... has not been commensurate with 
the scale of the demand. Secondly, the 
absence of housing finance has left most 
segments of society to fend for them¬ 
selves—which usually means that only 
the higher income groups have been able 
to command adequate shelter. Thirdly— 
and perhaps nu^st tragic of all—it under¬ 
lines the total inability of the authorities 
to anticipate the scale of the demand in 
our towns and cities.’* According to the 
Commission, the squatter population is 
expected to jump from the present level 
of 30 million to 80 million within the next 
15 years. Also, the Commission nghtly 
points out that voices in our society are 
rai>idly polansing on the issue of squat¬ 
ters. 

One of the major inputs responsible 
for the grave imbalances in the housing 
sector is housing finance. Estimates 
made bv the Central Statistical Orga¬ 
nisation (CSC) indicate that the gross 
fixed capital formation in residential 
buildings in the private sector, including 
pubhc sector undertakings, amounted to 
Rs 3,054 crores in 1980-81. If the public 
I undertakings’ investment is excluded, 
then the net private sector investment in 
housing in that period would have been 
around Rs 2,980 crores. Study of former 
growth patterns by CSO indicates a rale 
oi 12 per cent per annum in the Fifth 
plan. A ten per cent growth rate has 
been assumed for the Sixth Plan period 
oft the basis of these calculations, 
s!. In comparison, the Housing & Urban 
- 


Development Corporation (HUDCO), 
which was formed in the early Seventies 
in the first flush of Gahbi Hatao, has, up 
to the end of 1986, sanctioned a total of 
Rs 2,306.40 crores as loans. This 
amount is less than the gross fixed 
capital formation in the private sector in 
one year. And HUDCO is considered a 
success story in state sector housing 
finance. 

A growth rate in private sector hous¬ 
ing during the Seventh Plan assumed to 
be equal to what it was during the Sixth 
Plan would work out to an investment of 
around Rs 29,000 crores. It is but 
natural that when such mammoth sums 
of money are involved, promoters and 
developers would like an adequate re¬ 
turn on investment and go in for highly- 
priced constructions. When ITC enters 
the real estate market, it plumps for a 
senes of deluxe, high-rise apartments 
where the basic philosophy is “pursuit of 
excellence” at a price. 

Confirming this tilt of the private 
sector, Suhas Roy Chowdhury of the 
Calcutta-based Development Architects, 
a planning and design outfit, asserted 
that hardly any significant experiments 
in low-income housing were taking place 
in the private sector. “It is not possible 
unless one forgets about pucca construc¬ 
tions,” Roy Chowdhury adds. With the 
minimum building costs amounting to Rs 
100 per square foot, pnvate builders 
cannot afford to offer a iow-rosl housing 
package unless it is heavily subsidised. 

Nothing serious is being done by the 
government to check the galloping costs 
of building material. The money in urban 
planning is limited, and the clients show 
no interest in the need for social interac¬ 
tion, There is no philosophy behind the 
privately commissioned planning exer¬ 
cises. 


T he dispassionate ring of statements 
by professionals and social scientists 
hardly evokes the sense of intense crisis 
that the squatter faces as he goes about 
his daily business of living. Take the 
case of Gauri Haider, whose husband 
has deserted her. She has three children 
and lives in an unauthorised shanty by 
the railway tracks in one of the southern 
suburbs of Calcutta. Earlier, she had 
been living a little up north, from where 
she was evicted. 

She has had to pay the local dada Rs 
300, which amounts to her month's 
earnings in domestic service, for her 
present accommodation. She and her 
children have to walk 200 yards to fetch 
water from the municipal tubewell and 
they enjoy no sanitation facilities. But 
even the security of this broken-down 
shelter is now jeopardised as the dVic 
authorities are threatening the unautho¬ 
rised colony with demolition. Gauri Hai¬ 
der’s insecunty and anxiety for a home 
close to her place of work is not unique. 
Her story is echoed by the lives of lakhs 
of men and women in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in India. 

Claims Jai Sen, director of Unnayan 
which is a non-governmental Calcutta 
organisation involved, among other 
things, in fighting for housing rights, 
“There is a tremendous widening of 
homelessness. The last thirty years 
have been a process of refining the 
instruments of maximising profits from 
land.*’ There is a growing trend in 
various state le^slations, according to 
Sen, of criminalising the poor by remov¬ 
ing certain fundamental rights of slum- 
dwellers as citizens. 

Embedded in this statement is the 
hint of pressure groups exerting their 
disparate pulls. 'Hie rich and middle 
classes, while aware of the symbiotic 
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significant experiments in 
iow'income housing were taking 
place in the private sector. “It is 
not possible unless one forgets 
about pocca constructions,” Roy 
Chowdhuryadds 



relationship they share with these tran¬ 
sients belonging to the lowest of the 
economic rungs, are extremely intoler¬ 
ant of the existence of such lower depths 
in their own neighbourhood. The 
reasons for hostility may be several— 
class loyalties, resentment at the unau¬ 
thorised occupation of such a valuable 
resource as land, as well as having to 
share scarce and expensive civic ser¬ 
vices with people wVio are in no position 
to pay for them. What is more, it is 
galling to have such poverty disfiguring 
the concept of the city beautiful which 
we have borrowed from the west like so 
many of our intellectual and aesthetic 
appendages. Enter the political parlies 
and the situation is doubly aggravated. 

What then are the solutions which can 
.help to rehaoilitate the dispossessed? 
Observes Ribeiro: “It's all fire fighting 
that we are doing now. “ Comprehensive 
development planning has to be worked 
out. I1ie draft housing policy which 
works towards that end bnstles with 
platitudes. But buried in the reams of 
officialese aie some significant state¬ 
ments which are noteworthy for their 
..ambivalence. The Correa ;Commi3sion 
report is more down to earth. But there 
is already heavy opposition building up 
against its recommendations. Both 
documents urge a review of existing 
rent control laws and the Urban Land 
Ceiling Act—the first as an incentive to 
increase housing stock, and the second 
to release valuable land for such 
building. 

Professor Amitabh Kundu, of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University, Delhi, and a 
director of the ICSSR, (Indian Council 
for Social Science Research) dismisses 
these government exercises as gestures 
of tokenism in the context of lYSH. He 
emphatically suggests, “Ask yourself 


what the government’s priorities are. If 
it genuinely wants a dynamic policy of 
sheltenng the homeless, why is it prog¬ 
ressively cutting down plan allocations 
for the housing sector?" Kundu has 
already shown in an article how in the 
Second Plan the housing sector received 
some seven per cent of the entire plan 
outlay. In the Seventh Plan it has 
reached a nadir of 1.3 per cent of the 
total plan. To be fair, the Correa Com¬ 
mission also recognises this anomaly. 
Besides, which section of the population 
is likely to benefit from all this streamlin¬ 
ing of legislation, he queries. Obviously, 
the middle and upper classes who have | 
access to funds and resources as well as 
greater political clout. 

Prof. Kundu may.well be right. Ex¬ 
perience with the Land Ceiling Act has 
shown that it has not resulted in broad- 
based distnbution. In Calcutta, tor inst¬ 
ance, a plot of land was marked by the 
state government for a school. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the government has been locked 
in a legal battle tor ten long years with 
tenants in the premises, and the school 
has been denied possession. If a middle- 
*class school - with its ability to create 
public opinion can suffer so, what of the 
unauthorised settlers who are only pam- i 
pered as vote banks in the election years 
and left to fend for themselves for the 
rest of the time? 

I n any fight for the cause of the 
dispossessed, the government is pre¬ 
pared to renege on its own responsibili¬ 
ties to the non-governmental organisa¬ 
tions. A spokesman of the Union minis¬ 
try of urban devebpment said that most 
government agencies are unable to re¬ 
duce building costs because of the official 
regulations on standardised structures. 

It is also being openly admitted that 


cement pilferage and other irregularities 
add to the costs. Besides, what is really 
needed is finding alternative fomis of 
construction, and low-cost technology 
so that the NGOs can play a part in 
building up low-income housing stock. 

Referring to the seeking of non- 
govemmentai organisation help, one re¬ 
marked, “It’s a joke. They called a dozen 
NGOs and offered money for building a 
hundred units per N(j(J at a total 
expenditure of Rs 24 lakhs for 1200 
units.’' When the shortfall runs into 
millions, a government-sponsored 
scheme for augmenting the housing 
stock by 1,200 units does smack of black 
humour. The government authorities, 
for their part, see this experiment as a 
means of spreading low-cost teclinology. 

Sen’s reaction: “This amounts to 
barking up the wrong tree. Information 
on low-cost technology is not our pnrn- 
ary problem. Legal issues are far more 
pressing." 

Attacking the government thinking on 
the National Housing Policy, Sen points 
to the clauses: administra¬ 

tive and legal measures shall be taken 
for declaring housing as,an industry... 
Don't you see," he fumes, “the whole 
move will make housing a prey to 
market forces. It will make land and 
housing a commodity available to the 
highest bidder. And the whole tone of 
the document, with its talk of mortgages 
and savings, will automatically leave out 
the section of the population who feel 
the crisis of shelters most acutely.” 
Prof. Kundu feels the .same about the 
Conea Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions. 'ITiis is just another lacet of the 
philosphy of liberalisation of the eco¬ 
nomy adopted earlier by the Centre, he 
observes. 

As a counter-thrust to the govem- 
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It is galling to have such poverty disfiguring the concept of the city beautiful 


merit's policy-making apparatus, a new 
platform, launched six months ago, the 
National Campaign for Housing Rights 
(NlHK), is crusading for a people’s law 
ot housing rights. Its aim is to work for 
fundamental rights so that the economi¬ 
cally depressed can aspire to a secure 
place to live with dignity. The NCHK, 
which will have its national consultation 
in May this year, is working towards a 
draft approach paper on the basis of 
mass consultations. 

Providing plots ot land is the best 
solution according to many planners, 
academics and activists. Observes 
Malay Chatlerjee* "If vou give built 
houses with all the services then the 
chances are that there would be press¬ 
ure foi the 'Ownership to be quickly 
transferred to better-off people.” There 
is an alaniiing trend of such transfer of 
ownership, and a deteirent is required. 
As a brake to such transfers women’s 
organisations like llie All India Women’s 
Conference have proposed that the patta 
be given to women who are more likely 
to protect then asset while men are 
prone to gamble and drink it away. 

Another suggestion is not to hand 
over fully developed plots, so that the 
better-off classes are not easily tempted 
to move in. Anv state or private in¬ 
tervention should be carefully assessed 
so that It does not cause any further- 
dislocations in the lives of the poor. 

A.G. Krishna Menon, architect and an 
active member of a research outfit called 
Greha, offered other solutions which 
have found mention in a research paper 
called, Innovutivt Approaches to Urba¬ 
nisation. Menon suggests that all the 
agencies working and concealing them¬ 
selves with the problems in this arena 
should be left free to function. Wide¬ 
spread interest needs to be focused on 



the problems., 

fie advises that efforts should be 
made to undtTstanci the urban phe¬ 
nomenon and the problems of living in 
such agglomerations. He feels strongly 
that instead ot blindlv copying models 
from tlie West, we should regenerate 
our tr.iditional citv systems. As related 
steps he rc'commends programmes like 
planning an ecological framework, aim¬ 
ing at mixed land uses, and ex¬ 
perimenting w'lth non-conventional uses 
of enetgv and sewage. Accent should 
also be placed on the social value of land 
so that the affluent do not commandeer 
the most convenient plots and push the 
poor out to the peripheries. According 
to rnanv, the Delhi Development Au- 
thontv (DDA) experiment in land hank¬ 
ing has been a failure in this respect. 

Riheiro, who supports the small and i 
medium towns exercises to relieve the | 
pressure on metropolitan regions, sug- | 
gests several measures to improve the j 
qualitv of life, such as upgrading of | 


The rich and middie classes, 
while aware of the symbiotic 
relationship they share with 
these transients belonging to the 
lowest of economic rungs, are 
extremely intolerant of the 
existence of such lower depths in 
their own neighbourhood 


services to squatters' colonies in the 
inner city, ensuring proper regulations 
to protect them from haras>sment and 
eviction, working towards a change in 
attitudes and ensuring access to vacant 
and unused land in Class I cities, it is 
estimated that such land accounts for 30 
to 35 per cent of the city's area. One 
must also ensure that the released land 
be used for the economically weaker 
sections. 

But'the picture is not without some 
glimmer of hope. Mulkh Raj, director of 
Human Settlement Management Insti¬ 
tute, a research and training wing of 
HUDCO, desenbes: “There have been 
several successful expenrnents in low- 
income housing”. Among the program¬ 
mes financed by HUDCO, the first on 
the list is the Hyderabad project which is 
a part of the urban community develop¬ 
ment initiated bv the Hyderabad muni¬ 
cipal corporation Here the people were 
actively encouraged to participate in 
solving the community’s problems. The 
project IS better known as Habitat. 

Other programmes which are consi¬ 
dered innovative are the Indore housing 
projects undertaken by the Indore De¬ 
velopment Authority in collaboration 
with the Vaslu Shilpa Foundation, and 
the Vidyanagar project initiated by the 
Jaipur Development Authority. Both the 
projects have been designed under the 
guidance of Balaknshna V. Doshi, the 
noted architect who was an associate ot 
Le Corbusier. The designs are disting¬ 
uished by a comprehensive approach and 
are remarkable for their concepts of 
energy and resource saving. 

In spite of such positive efforts, 
however, the overall picture is enough 
to make many people cynical, "Hardly 
I anvthing of consequence is happening,” 
dismisses Malay Chatteijee. "It is very 
easy in this country to produce show 
cases. A few thousand units here and 
there will hardly tackle the enormous 
shortage. Formal systems will not pro¬ 
duce the solutions. ” 

3'he mounting scarcity of housing 
stock in such a situation will force a 
return to the joint family and the present 
housing stock is not designed for a joint 
family situation. This will lead to enor¬ 
mous stresses and pressures. That the 
economic pressures are aheady driving 
out the middle classes from their homes 
to poorer locations and inadequate hous¬ 
ing bundles can be observed in all the 
metropolises. An activist reported that 
people like nurses and school teachers 
are selling or renting out their apart¬ 
ments in Bombay and going to live in 
slums. Against this background, how 
much will the International Year of 
Shelter for the Homeless achieve? 

Ella Datta/OoM/ and CMhuHa 
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A SPIRITED BATTLE 

Is the liquor industry circumventing advertising laws with the help 

of ingenious copywriters? 


T he billinf^s of advertising agencies 
would have shown an entirely 
different profile if only the law had 
not stood in the way by banning liquor 
advertisements. But the lure of the big 
buck was loo tempting and jt was only a 
matter of time before the ingenuity of 
the copywriter found ways tp circum¬ 
vent the ban. The law obviously did not 
take kindly to such high-spirited infringe¬ 
ment of its provisions. And the liquor 
lobby, particularly the McDowell Group, 
is now all set for a showdown with the 
MRTFC (Monopolies and Restdcilve. 
Trade Practices Commission), which 
promises to be full of fizz and froth. 

Two years after the commission insti¬ 
tuted a probe to enquire into charges of 
“unfair trade practices” (Section 36A of 
the MRl'P Act) against McDowell and 
Company Ltd, Herbert son Ltd and Phip- 
son and Company Ltd (all three belong¬ 
ing to the McDowpll chain) 
and Tilaknagar Distilleries 
and Industries Ltd, the liquor 
manufacturers and tjeaJers 
are preparing to get even 
with the MKTPC. Mean¬ 
while, the commission’s in¬ 
vestigating ceil, headed by 
N.P. Bhatt, director-general 
(investigation and registra¬ 
tion), has submitted evi¬ 
dence against the four com¬ 
panies to substantiate the 
allegation that they are 
advertising liquor in the garb 
of promoting other products 
which bear the brand names 
of the liquor manufactured or 
markefbd by them. 

The commission's police 
was first drawn to this Juige- 
nious practice by Kul- 
karm, general secretary, of, a 
Hyderabad-based consumer 
association, Kulkami wr^)te 
to the commission complain* 
ing tliat these four companies 
were inserting advertise¬ 
ments in leading newspapers 
and magazines which in¬ 
directly promoted., different 
brands of liquor. One exam¬ 
ple given by Kulkami was an 
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ad showing a smiling Ashok Kumar, the 
filmstar, holding a partially filled glass. 
Below him are the words, "All the 
makings of a j^eat evening”. I'here is a 
similar advertisement featuiing filmstar 
Pran. Though the words “Bagpiper Club 
Soda” are printed in a corner, the ad is 
suggestive of Bagpiper wdiisky. 

Another aldvertisement cited by Kul- 
karni was that of Koyal Reserve. The 
advertisement, ostensibly that of a cas¬ 
sette to be launched on an experimental 
basis by Phipson and Company, bears a 
striking resemblance to a carton of Royal 
ReseiVe whisky. 

Still anotlier company which came 
under the scrutiny of the MRTPC fol¬ 
lowing Kulkami’s complaint was I'ilakna- 
gar Distilleries. (Jne of the advertise¬ 
ments put out by the company shows a 
man in evening dress facing a woman 
with a glass m his hand. The copy simply 



says, “Feeling of warmth-Mansion 
House-spirit ot Scotland, now in India”. 
Mansion House happens to be the name 
of the whisky the company makes. 

Says O. P. Dua, counsel for director- 
general (investigation and registration), 
MRl'PC, “Phipson spent Rs 15,46,136 
for promotion of a cassette which was* 
eventually not marketed. The cassette 
was called Royal Reserve—same as the 
brand of whisky sold by the firm. 'ITie 
firm does not manufacture or sell casset¬ 
tes. Is it believable that it would spend 
so much money on ah experimental 
project? And is if sh^er coincidence that 
the carton of the Royal Reseirve whisky 
is very similar to the visual in the 
advertisement.^ Advertising of liquor is 
legally banned and this is a clear case of 
misrepresentation and conies within the 
ambit of ‘unfair trade practices’.” 

Dua’s case against the companies 
rests on the plank that use of 
expressions like “smooth¬ 
ness is Bagpiper on the 
rocks” amounts to promoting 
the use and sale of liquor 
even if the drinks have not 
been named in the advertise¬ 
ments. 

'I'he liquor manufacturers 
and dealers, however, have 
not been sliamed into silence 
by the prosecution's jirgu* 
ments. 'I'hey are trying to 
wriggle out of the tight spot 
with the plea that even if 
they are actually guilty of 
advertising intoxicants. 
MR'l'PC has no case against 
them since the allegations do 
not fall within the purview of 
Section 36A of the MRI'P 
Act, which relates to “unfair 
trade practices’*. 

Argues S.S. Kumar, coun¬ 
sel for McDowell, “Every 
state has its own law on 
liquor advertising. Delhi, for 
instance, has the Delhi Intox¬ 
icant Sales License Kule> 
which prohibits the printing 
or publishing of advertise¬ 
ment or anv other matter 
soliciting the use of liquor. 
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Why c{)ul(ln't we have be^tMi prosecuted 
undtT that.*" Whv did Kulkarni not file a 
case against us in Hyderabad itself for 
violating the Andhra lYadesh law on 
hf|uor advertising'.'' And why does the 
MKTl^ have onlv one complaint on which 
to base their evidence it we are really 
Kuillv? riu'se advertisements clearlv 
state ‘lia^^plper Club Soda'; and the 
prost'cution s assertion that the ad copy 
us(‘s expressions denoting the attributes 
of liquor "great feeling”, "celebration’', 
"makings oi a great evening”—should 
not f)reclude a company from promoting 
the sale of products which exist.” 

Kumar furtlier asserts that under 
Section 12A of the MKTP Act. the 
commission is empowered to issue a 
ttMiiporarv injunction if it holds a pnmn 
fiU'it^ vit‘w that a company is resorting to 
"unfaii trade practiies” that go against 
the public interest. "Wliy haven’t they 
done it.'*” he asks insinuatingly. 

Surprisingly. Kulkami, on whose evi¬ 
dence the prosecution has built its case, 
IS a tc‘etotallt*r. On cross-examination, 
h(‘ has admit led that the statements he 
lia made about the suggestive nature of 



phrases like "leelings of gr eat celebia 
tion”, "jubilation”. “smcKilhness”. etc., 
were not basted on personal experience 
but “on observation of people whom lie 
has seen drinking” 'rhe respondents 
will be presenting their side of the stor y 
sometime this month, and the manutac- 
turers and dealers are currently busy 
mobilising witnesses. It will be a war ot 
wills, or spirits shall we say? 
Patralekha Chatterjee//Ve»»' Defhl 
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With the entry of Campco, Cadbury 's slash their prices 


A rich, creamy chocolate may be 
something you can share with 
someone you love, but ch(x:olate makers 
do not seem to have love to spare for 
each other. Some "real delicious goodies 
with a great new taste”—creamy milk 
chocolate, eclairs, creamy white choco¬ 
late and a "smooth, bubbling-with- 
energy” chocolate drink—from the Man¬ 


galore-based Campco Ltd are the latest 
offerings in the market. With that, the 
chocolate price war already seems to be 
hotting up. 

It was Campco which fired the first 
sliot by spiritedly announcing that it 
intended to capture 20 per cent of the 
market. It was no idle boast, for its 
strategies include undercutting Cad¬ 





bury's prices by 18 to 20 per cent and 
tapping the semi-urban and rural mar¬ 
ket 

Interestingly, Hindustan Cocoa Pro¬ 
ducts—the Indian manufacturers of Cad¬ 
bury’s chocolate—seems to have taken 
up the challenge by reducing the prices 
of some of its products by 15 to 18 per 
cent. Is the company then worried over 
the advent of Campco on the scene? Not 
at all, insist Cadbury's officials. They 
claim that the drop in price is due to the 
new Modvat rules as well as a directive 
from the PM's secretariat to reduce the 
prices of items consumed by children. 

In fact, Aadhi Lakshmanan, Cadbury's 
vice-president, sales and marketing, has 
welcomed the entry of Campco in the 
interest of "healthy competition”. He 
explains that the prices of only the Rs 








, Campco* 


Since selling chocolates is 
anadvertiser’sgame,C 
may not be able to compete 
wKh the advertising blitz that 
Cadbury’s has launched in the 
audiO'Visuai and print media. 
Campco’s managing director 
Desai, perhaps aware of this, 
refuses to disclose his 
company’s ad budget. ''It is 
quite substantial,” he says 
feebly 


2.50 bars and the Rs 1.50 bars have 
been brought down. As none of their 
competitots make, or have plans of 
making in the near future, bars of this 
size, Cadbury's cannot be accused of 
fearing competition, he points out. 

But then, with Cadbu^'s chocolates 
cheaper than before, will Campco be 
able to further reduce its prices to 
remain at a 20 per cent lower price 
range? V. Subbarai Bhat, president of 
Campco, does not feel that this will pose 
a i^oblem. "After all, ” he says, “we are 
a cooperative and do not have too many 
overheads or the need to make huge 
profits. The maximum dividend we can 
issue as per rules is limited to nine per 
cent in any case. There is no way 
Cadbury's can compete with us in 
pricing.'' 

The Central Areca Nut and Cocoa 
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I ring and Processing Cooperative 
ampco) started out in 1973 as a 
ative of areca nut growers of 
and Karnataka. Its main aim at 
m was to stabilise areca nut 
which had fallen drastically, j 
0 not only succeeded in achieving ! 
let, but soon developed into the 
grower-cooperative in the roun^ 
th a turnover of around Rs 70 
a share capital of Rs 13 crores I 
■nembership of 23,000 growers, j 
tlBO, the Karnataka and Kerala j 
g()i/emments requested Canipco to ex- j 
|)d!id its operations into the cocoa mar- i 
k*t which at that time was faced by a | 
crisis similar to one that had threatened i 
rlie areca nut market. Supply had far I 
outstripped demand. While more and I 
more tamiers were cultivating cocoa I 


the central and state governments. Last 
year, one-third of the factory’s require¬ 
ments of 9,000 tonnes came horn its 
grower members. To give a further 
boost to the Karnataka cocoa farmers, 
chief minister Kainakrishna Hegde has 
exempted the only cocoa cooperative in 
the country from sales tax in the current 
budget. 

The multinational Cadbur>''s w^hich 
has a 61 per cent share in the chocolate 
market appears to be the biggest stumb¬ 
ling block for Campco. However, Camp- 
co officials do not appear to be unduly 
worried about its flourishing rival. They 
explain that the Rs 75-crore chocolate 
market has been growing at the rate of 
20-25 per cent per annum and all cocoa 
product manufacturers have already 
reached optimum capacity utilisation. A 


cake. We were the pioneers Oj the 
chocolate indusU 7 in 1947 and have 
contributed to the growth of cocoa oejins 
in India (Kerala, south Kamatak;; and 
now Andhra FTadesh) and, since 1967, 
have spent Rs four crores on the 
‘grow-more-cocoa’ campaign. The coun¬ 
try now produces 5,000 tonnes (of 
ccKoa) and we alone consume three to 
four thousand tonnes. We want more 
f)eopIe in the industry because ut the 
growing cocoa production.” 

How' would the chocolate market then 
shape up m the months ahead? Industry 
insiders insist that Cadbury's has a loyal 
following that is not affected by the higlj 
prices of its products. Besides, since 
selling chocolates is an advertiser’s 
game, Campco may not be able to 
compete with the advertising blitz that 



If Campco is confident of 
creating a new market, 
Cadbury’s is also sure of its 
position in the chocolate 
market. Says Cadbury’s 
vice-president Lakshmanan, 
"Our philosophy is not to have 
a big bite of a small cake but a 
bigbiteofabigcake...We 
want more people in the 
industry because of the 
growing cocoa production” 


■ IP.,. 



beans, the major buyers were using 
imported cocoa. Thus, Campco set up a 
cocoa-procuring network in 1981, With 
technological help from the Central Food 
Technology Research Institute 
(CFTRI), Campco soon improved cocoa¬ 
processing techniques, enabling the ex¬ 
port of cocoa beans worth nearly Rs four 
crores to European markets. 

However, because of widely fluctuat¬ 
ing international markets and a limited 
domestic market, the only way Campco 
could ensure profitability for its growers 
was to enter the cocoa products market 
itself. And so, it set up a chocolate 
factory at Puttur, near Mangalore, at a 
cost of Rs 12 crores. Supposedly Asia’s 
largest—with an installed capacity of 
13,000 tonnes and a licensed capacity of 
9,000 tonnes—the factory has received 
subsidies of Rs 105 crores frc»n 


new entrant should thus not have too 
many problems in carving out a niche for 
itself. 

Moreover, Campco's cheaper choco¬ 
lates are aimed at the vast, untapped 
semi-urban and rural market. Till now, 
85 per cent of chocolate sales have been 
restricted to about 650 urban centres in 
the country. But Campco intends to 
change all that. “We would like to make 
chocolates affordable to the middle-level 
consumer in these areas,” says manag¬ 
ing director A. A. Desai. 

If Campco is confident of creating a 
new market, Cadbury’s is also sui e of its 
position in the chocolate market. Says 
vice-president Lakshmanan, “We are 
convinced about the growing Indian 
market and its enormous potentiaL Our 
corporate philosophy is not to have a big 
bite of a small cake but a big bite of a big 


Cadbury’s has launched in the audio¬ 
visual and print media. Campco's manag¬ 
ing director Desai, perhaps aware of 
this, refuses to disclose his company’s 
advertising budget. “It is quite substan¬ 
tial,” he says feebly. 

Another question that may be troubl¬ 
ing Campco a little is whether indeed the 
semi-urban and rural market, which it is 
trying to tap, would acquire a taste for 
chocolate which is essentially a luxury 
consumption. Campco officials neverthe¬ 
less point out that experience has shown 
that tastes and needs can be created 
where none existed before. If not, then 
urban consumers who display a great 
love for chocolates, may find an even 
greater choice to satisfy their sweet 
tooth, 

RoMnl NNekani/AMgiillm and 
OlgB Tn^Bomtay 
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STRIKING nr RICH 

Gandhar, in Gujarat, may turn out to be the bigge<it 
onshore oilfield in the country 


W hen oil and natural gas were first 
spudded in (lUjarat’s Gandhar oil 
[ field in April 1984, the event passed off 
as yet another ordinary find However, 
three years of painstaking research by 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
(ON(iC) has finalh established that Gan 
dhar may well turn out to be the biggest 
^onshore oilfield in the country 

Fourteen wells drilled so far ovei the 
130 square kilometre area have estab 
lished that Gandhar, 3 km from Broach 
and 80 km from Baroda, has proven 
reserves of 100 crore tonnes of oil and 
oil equivalent of gas Indeed, its 800 sq 
km prospective belt stretching from 
Jambusar to Dahej near the Gulf of 
Cambay is beheved to conceal 46 6 
crore tonnes of petroleum resources 
Oil is spread over an area of only 80 sq 
km m nearby Ankleswar, the biggest 
onshore oilfield in the country 


Encouraged by the ONCiC report, 
experts were working round the clock 
with five gigantic ngs in full blast opera 
tion An ovenoved ONGC official even 
went to the extent of forecasting that 
India could become self-sufficient in oil 
once the commercial production began 
by 1989-90 

Apart from the 14 wells dniled so far, 
three other are being set up while two 
are under testing Ten of the 14 wells 
drilled so far have been connected to the 
early production svstem foi generation 
01 data and analysis The tnal produc¬ 
tion, which began in May ^986, is only a 
meagre 300 tonnes per d^y. 

Under an ambitious 340 crore 
plan, 36 wells will be dnUqd to step up 
production to the tune of 6 5 lakh tonnes 
of oil and 15 lakh cubic metres of gas per 
year. The commercial production can 
start only after that The World Bank- 


aided project also envisages fabncation 
of n 51 km long pipebne to transport oil 
and gas trom Gandhar to Palej near 
Broai h from where the pi oducts would 
be carried to the Kovali refinery The 
Steel Authority of India has been given 
the Rs 11 crorc contract for the pipe¬ 
line As at the Ankleswar oilfield, a 
self contained liquefied |>etroleum gas 
plant will also come up at Garldhar, 
producing 44 tonnes of gas per day 
But in the case of the Ciaiidhar oilfield 
the task of the ONGC technocrats ^vill 
be more challenging since the oil belt is 
partly on land and partly in the shelf area 
adjc)ining the Gult ot Cambay Large 
areas of the oilfield get waterlogged 
during the monsoon as also dunng the 
high tide Also, large parts of the area 
remain soft and wet due to the nearby 
Gandhar nver making logistics in the 
area more difficult 
Moreover, oil waS found at a depth of 
only 1,200 metres at Ankleswar, where¬ 
as, at (landhar, dntling has to be done to 
a depth of 3,000 metres to strike oil Of 
course, the quality of oil at Gandhar id 
similar to that of Ankleswar—sweet, 
light, waxy and sulphurless Iti fine, 
Gandhar has ht up hopes for a brighter 
tomorrow 

McsImi Triv«di/a«mii 
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i wed<, ti)e much>niialittha4 StumilMt 200Qi tw 
HWWHi&ctur^ by Standara Mcjtor iMlucbii, Mf^ 
ras, cleared the revised ftiel*<afficiency wiHt Bymg 
eotours. Earlier, both the Conteesii ahd the Premier 
^nodeis had also jxissed the stricter tests coodtArted by 
ute Vehicle Research and DeVelopmeht Eatidiiishmenl 
(VRDE) under the defence ministry, i 

the curtam can now be towered on a most , 
uitsavotiry episode m whidi the Union flovemment 
need its vast array of discretionary powers artdtrarity 
apd Vtth utter nithlManesa. It oh stemmed Kom a 
?‘iiWtpi(Pion”-“which tuniedopt u> be^BbfodndedHd'Rw 
of finance nutastry manthtfUna that 
oertificatieB jpanied by thd AVten)ofaMdi.||lfl^ 

'i .lUaueb ^sooatilwi oflndM (AMR were W V 
It# Rw d^uaien was aybitmruy r^imed ttNfji 
dar memmcturers warn wwarraiitedly,et|$o||i$^ ' 

omcetonst . '' ' ' 

Siting a apiendhi hiianipilrwf)* amwitaniii tiJ^i^ 

) wtRka faster, the exdae concesskms drere umiliBnr ' 
^WithdnWh on 27 November with one stroke Of the , 
ministerial pen. Simul- 
taneoualy, a mas^ raid 
was launched on Standard 
Motors, ostenaMy to un^ 
earth "proof' that fuel- 
efifiaency records had been 
fudged. Further, the ARAl 
was prongitly dereoogmsed 
as i test-conducting author<- 
ity, instead, the VRDE was 
entrusted with this power 
and was emoined to test out 
SUJOY GUPTA as many as five randomly 
selected vehicles of each 
model 

In sh<Kt» without so much a* a by-your-teave, both 
automohde manufacturers and the Ai^ were hinnded 
fitboked.'T}ie scenario was painted that cm-makers 
Were hoodwinking their cliimtele on the basis '^i^ae" | 

hielHemoency claims toflowing from mcorrimf ceriwasd-' '] 
tiongfi wldch were id lynn being used to batmlit } 
begMma. M has hycdmairgiy been the ‘govemti^iji Yj 
t' whlRf ttwdbptoriAliri^-‘thaR-ihoupo8tutoaimkd|l{^ 1 

n iglMlin Wf tiMt rilik'^e)A|a^ dtih tlwdkr itii Mm'* ^ 
i .i'M|Mdii^4heRnmoll» getaway 
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DIVIDENDS 


Ailhok Leyland* ) tor 

Empire Finance: 20% (16%) 
for 1986 

Indian Vegetable Products: 

15% for 1986 

Mafatlal Dyes and Chemic* 
ale: 17% (&anie) for 1986 
Ruttonsha International 
Ractlftes: 17% for 1986 
Tata Reft*actories: 12% for 
year ended 31 October 1986. 


PROJECTS 


Bharat Berg: 16. IQ-crore 
project to nranubicture 35.000 
tonnes per annum of galvanised 
plam. corrufsated and profiled 
sheets in thin gauges at Mahvan. 
UP, promoted by R C Agrawal 
in association with Picup 
Weston Components: Setting 
up a Rs two croi e plant at Dhar* 
uhera to manufacture bO lakh 
pr€*-recorded cassettes pei 
year 


ISSUES 


RESULTS jl 


Bharat Berg: 27 80 lakh equity 
shares of Rs ID each at par 
Bowreah Cotton Milla: 

80,(X)013 5% secured redeem¬ 
able convertible debentures of 
R$ 160 each for cash at par 
GitiBrat Vita Pharma: Eight 
lakh equity sl^ea of Rs 10 each 
for caflh at W h)rMay 1987 
JagBtJit CMoirTeictile Mills: 
7,%,24912 5% secured re¬ 
deemable convertible deben 
turesofRs 120 each 


Ashok Leyland: Gross turnov¬ 
er Rs J92 80 cn^es (Rs J34 19 
c I ores) m 198b Gross profit Rs 
U 59 1 rores (Rs 30 03 trores) 
and net profit Ks 6 41 crores (Rs 
I 47 crores) 

National Organic Chemical 
IndustHesiNOClL): Sales Rs 
274 /crones (Rs 241 Strores) 
for 1986 Gross profit Rs37 49 
crores (Rs 34.42 crores) and net 
profit Rs 16 73 croieb (Rs 19 15 
crores) 
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SUND^iStYSPOETS 


Is PROFESSIONAUSMIHE 
BANE OF Inma n CMCKET? 

Bishen Singh Bedi, former captain, analyses the state of Indian cricket 


s India a second-rate 
cncketJiu» nation?” 

I think the query itself 
IS a hit of an insinuation at 
the distipline ol cncket. It 
almost sounds as il we are "first-raters” 
in just about (‘Very other field. Pray, tell 
me. win i)Kk on ('lu'ket? Why not the 
>,'eiieral condition of the nation as a 
whole.'' I suppose it is not my business to 
lt‘(‘l llic' “) 4 eneral pulse” of the country. 
Sinct‘ cricket is my bom fide subject, 
hence tile understandable infliction to 
account for India’s recent performances 
in international cricket, and especially 
a^^ainsl the traditionally arch rivals— 
Pakistan, And this has precisely led to an 
unpleasant intt*rrogation to >^^erminate. I 
must confess that I am one of the 
millions coiK'erned about the unhealthy 
phase that Indian cricket is j^oing 
throuMh at the moment. But then to 
diaj^nose the crux of the problem, some 
indepth analysis may be desirable. 

I have often wondered at the amazin>( 
cncket • lollowinK m our country. No 
other spor t enjoys such frenzied involve¬ 
ment from the masses, which makes 


super-stardom amonj*st cricketers a 
comparatively easy tarqet to ichieve. 
Hence their adulation borders alongside 
the heroes of the ('elltiloid world. Just a 
brief lean period, and the fickleness '»f 
our crowd-mentality surfaces ever so 
abriiptU'. S(i, from the ci ickt-ttus’ an^de, 
we art' as ^ood or bad as the nation's 
fervour sut'^vsts. I have* experienced 
the ec'stasy when we won three 

senes in a row in the early Seventies, 
followed b> a delude when a disastrous 
tour of Hn^^land forced the captain and 
manaj^er of the team to alter their return 
voya^ 4 e plans. Once a^ain, the nation 
went berserk when w'e won the World 
Cup in 'S3,, hollowed yet a^^ain by plenty 
of divSiIlusKjnnient. More recently, our 
cncketing morale reached a pretty low 
ebb when Irnran and his lads pricked the 
ego bubble (jf the world champions in the 
most emphatic manner. And as I write 
these lines, Indian cricket is looking up 
once again. But for how' long, it remains 
to be seen. I have indulged in these brief 
citations only to drive home one point- 
that Indian cricket has never been con¬ 
sistently good to be temied as truly the 


champions of the world. Nor has it been 
consistenth poor to be c'alled the 
wooden-spoonet s 

In k'U't, except for the VVt'st Indians 
(who are als<j teeling the downward 
trend ol the cvcle f)res(‘ntlvl no other 
aricket playing country can really claim 
If' belong to the number one slot over 
any length f/f lime, 'rhe general standard 
of the game is just about the same all 
over, w'lth perhaps Kngiand being the 
only possible excepnon, but only just 
and in my own humble estimation, it is 
the excessive limited-river variety of 
cricket which has caused a lot of confu¬ 
sion amongst the participants as well as 
lollowers of the game. And therefore, 
the evaluation process in the present 
context IS all the men'e poor. 

There was a time when greats of one 
era were compared w'ith the greats of 
another era purely from the angle of 
Test cncket, of matches up to finish, (jf 
wickets uncovered and then covered, of 
varying “no-ball” regulations, of genuine 
curbs on "intimidation” bv the skull- 
hungry spf'odsters, ol spinners revelling 
on a "sticky” How diflerent the sport 





has become now. Obviously, there are I 
10 tnere “gentlemen” - the amateurs— \ 
left, Jii the ^aine. At the international ' 
lev-1. thev are all “players” now. “pro- 
fes>i'^nals” that is. 'Fhanks to an Austra- 
hail. Ji hefty-headed tycoon, (‘ven a 
nii.ionipoop wishes to address liiinself 
a''a "professional." without quite lealis- 
what the term moans. .And in this 
']);irticular context Indians as a team are 
inTliaps the most perplexed lot Maybe. 

^ there are one or two other units sailing 
in the same boat. Ihil then, mv concern 
IS purely Indian, which sll^.e<^sls I should 
bypass the problt'ins sell or othtnwise 
inflicted on other cricket-playing nations 

Y es. "piofessionalism" in Indian 
cricket means that all and sundry 
(at the international Unci, aiuvs-ay) ijy{ 
the same pay packets And that is wheie 
the "sinking” proct'ss starts, \^hieh de- 
finitely eliibs our prolessional attitude as 
"second-rate”, "file professional and 
personal pride ol a (hiyaskar. oi a 
Venj^sarkar or a Kapil Dm' doc'S not 
seem to rub t)ff on some ol the others, 
whose entire sense of "consisteney” is 
not in the shape of runs seoied or 
wackets taken, but their lau^^hiny visits 
to the bank. 

1 w'as never cut out to )^lf>at ovct “oui 
days,'’ but I am constiained to think ol 
such "greats” as Hazaie, Mankad, Man 
jrekar, (iupte, Umrigai and a host of 
others taxing their sweat-glands to tlie 
maximum for a mere pittance. Y<‘s, 
times have changed. But no one can 
convince me that “attitudes” to succeed 
more consistently have relaxed simply 



Indian cricket has never been 
consistently good to be termed 
as truly the champions of the 
world. Nor has it been 
consistently poor to be called 
thewooden-spooners 

because S(‘me easy money is lloating 
iiround. rills is tkdinilely one area where 
we are still "second-raters.” or maybe 
evt'H worse. And it is tiboul time for the 
Boaul of Control lor Cricket in India to 
take stock ol the situation. 

1 would like to think that i W'as a hit of 
a professional myself A six-year 
stmt in the county circuit in A 

Hnglancl was a constant I 

reminder of earning B 

vour bread“l)uttei like a L 

brick layer or a plumber. m 

Day m and clav out. tlie ) 

"professionals do the 
same job, consistently and 
etficientl\. no matter 
how mundane. 'I'o 
put It more crudel\. 
cricket professiona¬ 
lism IS l)asicallv all about 
manual lalxnir. 'vilh 
a lot of empha'- is on 


"skilfulncssI have *^elck>m known | 
“proiess\mva\s" of any kmc\bemi»“stale' 
or ‘*]ac\ecV’ with their jobs. Quite clearly, 
the "slate-i)f-mind” of a majoiity of 
Indian cricketers is not in keeping with 
the "professional status”. Ihey would 
like to claim what ts theirs by right. 1'his 
is simply m response t<^ complaints from 
certain quarters that our cricketers are 
overwx)rk(‘d. Point conceded. But surely 
not underpaid. 

Come to tliink of it, a team comprising 
such brilliant indiVKluals as (lavaskar, 
Kapil Dev and Vengsarkar, all holding 
innumerabU* statistical rt‘coids. should 
never feel the nee<l to he dubbed 
"second-raters” At the same time, team 
interests cannot he ignonnl with mono- 
tonoiis regularity, as has been happening 
more recently. I have no doubt that we 
have the potential to be woikfbealers. 
It is only that potential has to be 
translated into reality with a firm com¬ 
mitment towards a national cause. K 
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*^Ne have played,, 

TOO MUCH cricket’’ 
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The lure of lucre n the motivating factor 
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T he West Indies are now going 
through v^hat can only be 
(ailed a ‘Scven-vcar-hilch ' - 
losing uncerenioniouslv to 
seveial countries altci stnd 
ing the cricketing world like a 
C(;lossus Australia is being denude d by a 
senes of defections to the ‘South Atru a 
camp” England aie beset b> Hothani 
and other pioblenis New Zealand aie 
still trying to find their moorings, with 
indefatigable Richard liadlee finally los 
ing his battle with age Sn Lanka au still 
babes in the wood, while Pakistan are 
tiving valiantly to make team spirit work 
where talent is scane 
But where does all this leave India** 
Defeated in Sn Lanka, defiled at home 
by Pakistan, India barely managed to 
save face in a nondesi npt tournament in 
Sharjah where they beat second stung 
teams from Pmgland and Australia, only 
to meet their nemesis Pakistan 
Does all this mean that we are a 
second-rate team today ** Or is it that the 
Indians have had too much of cncket^ 
Former 'I est cnckeier Abbas Ah Haig 
feels the second is true ‘The dividing 
line between victorv and defeat is very 
thin Let*s say in the last three series 
we have failed to convert opportunities 
into concrete victories 1 he wherewithal 
IS there—except that we need to tighten 
the bowling The will and the application 
were (also) sadlv lacking 
“Perhaps the kev lies in the amount of 
cricket we plaved in the last 12 months 
If we include the matches we plaved in 
England, there were an astronomical 14 
Tests and about 20 one day matches 
Several unoffkial and inconsequential 
matches were avidlv accepted bv our 
players So much mcket is bound to 
have an adverse effect on concentration 
and stamina ” 

(Me of India s most successful cap¬ 
tains, Ajit Wadekar, however, disagrees 
with Baig ‘Ihe team is very balanced 
There is a good batting line-up good, 
bowlers, good all-rounders and fieldei s ' 
It IS the best team, but it is not in fonn 
now It IS going through a bad time—^just 
as It hafippened to England At one time it 
was going through a bad phase, but the 
same team is on top todav ” 

But when Wadekar says “1 he Indian 
team is best for one-dav cricket ’ he is 
obviously evaluating the plavers on their 


peak form But it is only raiely that one 
finds the players playing to then full 
potential, all at the same time It is 
precisely in the sphere of one-d iv crick¬ 
et that India has been Heading insure 
ground up oiu^ day down the n<*xt 
“We have to improve on oui draw¬ 
backs,’ savs Bapu Nadkami ‘We have 
failed (against Pakistan) and we must 
understand why lo my mmd it is 
because we have plaved loo much cnck 
et It becomes frustrating, nauseating 
for the plavers But no there s nothing 
wrong with the team 

But tile erstwhile Indian spinning 
sensation does not ponder over the fact 
that il it weren t tor the money, the 
cniketei s would not be playing so much 
And if thev wcit pUving beyond their 
capacity thev wtre quite blatantly 
cheating tht piihlu I his is a fact that 
even Sandeep Patil who left the lest 
scene only retentlv also does not stress 
when he savs India is still no 1 We 
have failed against I*akistan because the 


team needs a rest ” 

While il IS natural for former and 
current players to "come to the aid of 
the parly,” one cannot ignore the fact 
that the Pakistani senes was lost for a 
variety of reasons other tnan “cncket 
fatigue’ 

T here was a genuine lack of motiva¬ 
tion throughout the Indo Pak senes 
And vet, all the tiredness seemed to 
evaporate the moment the Shatjah 
money began to pour in Is there no 
motivation other than lucre ** Or adula¬ 
tion leading to moie lucre** 

Kapil Dev's leadership as stressed 
many times in the past, is no leadership 
Ihroughout the Pak senes he betrayed 
a lack of leadership qualities And many 
times he took decisions that did no good 
to the team or its morale Often he fell 
into the Pak trap of deliberate provoca¬ 
tion and delaying tactics, both working 
against the Indians Ihese could be 
termed “professional fouls,' but Kapil 
Dev had no answers to them 
And what about actual talent** Kapil 
Dev IS no longer a match winner but a 
stock bowler And there are no speeds 
ters to eithei support or replace him 
I he spin department is slightly better, 
with Mamncier Singh criming of age, 
Yadav bagging 100 wickets and Ravi 
Shastri struggling to get back to form 
Ihe famed batting line-up has actually 
gone brittle While Snkkanlh will soon 
have to find an opening partner, the 
middle order has begun to fail with 
monotonous regularity In the midst of 
this charges of favouritism (Raman 
Lamba and Lalchand Rajput), keeping 
outstanding players tike Arun Lai out 
have further clouded the batting scene 
In fielding even as Azharuddin, Srik 
kanth and company are emerging, an 
increasing lack of speed and purpose is 
being noticed 

So where do we go from here' Is 
India down in the dumps now' Or is this 
just a passing phase.' A lot more intro¬ 
spection IS necessary if India is to lift the 
World Cup in October-November this 
year And in 1 est cricket, one cannot 
venture an opinion until the bald patches 
paraded as wickets are changed to more 
decent tracks 

Arlilt Sen 
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ESTADSOF’86 


I know that half the money we 
spend on advertising is wasted; but 
I don't know which half. Seriously 
though, we would have to hire an 
army of10,000 salesmen to do the 
job of udveftising and even then 
they would not be able to replicate 
advertising’s power to keep 
bringing in customers 
r-ljord Lever Hulme at a Unilever 
shareholders’ meeting 


The consumer is not a moron, 
she is your wife 

—David Ogilvy, chief of Ogilvy 
Benson and Mather 
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Advertising nourishes the consuming power of 
men. It creates wants fora better standard of 
living. It sets up before a man the goal of a better 
home, better clothing, betterfood for himself and 
his family. It spurs individual exertion and greater 
production—Winston Churchill 


Ms Khafi accepts the award lor the Vareli ciimpaiqn 


A dvertising is increasingly l(X)ked upon as 
an important marketing aid. And despite 
its many detractors advertising has ac¬ 
quired greater prominence in the 8()'s marketing 
strategies of big, small and medium-sized com¬ 
panies. Thus even as the emergence of a new 
affluent and increasingly consumerist middle 
class is highly visible, the blitz of advertising 
spots and sponsored programmes on TV is on 
the upswing and glossy magazines are in¬ 
creasingly swelling with more colourful and 
sophisticated advertisements. But in vying to 
earn place in the hearts and, indeed, the pockets 
of consumers, the talented inhabitants of the 
world of advertising are also striving for creative 
excellence. 

For two decades, the Advertising Club, Bom¬ 
bay, has been saluting creative excellence in the 
fonn of awards—and the high-profile, near¬ 
celebrities of the advertising fraternity have 
marked the day of the presentation of awards as 
an event. This year was no exception—the 
glitterati were all there on 20 Mar^h when the 
Twentieth All-lndia Awards for F!!xcellence in 
Advertising in 1986 were presented to the lucky 
winners. Remarked the chief guest, Subhas 
Ght^hal, chairman emeritus of Hindustan 
ITiompson: “Awards are a counterpoise to the 
cynicism bred by everyday frustration and the 
honours we most cherish are the ones conferred 
to us by our peers." 

Trikaya Advertising which bagged a total of 
eight awards this year was also the recipient of 
the multimedia Campaign of the Year Award for 
Aristocrat luggage, joint runners up were Re¬ 
diffusion Advertising Ltd for the (iarden Fabrics 
campaign and Vareli Textiles Industries Ltd foi 
the Vareli dress material campaign 

Given thejact that judging creative excellence 
is at the best of times tough going and selecting 
the best even tougher, Sundav decided to ask 
four renowned advertising professionals to com¬ 
pile their own list of the top ten multimedia 
campaigns of 1986. And despite their hectic 
schedules, our participants (with a little bit of 
prodding) did take time off to apply their minds 
and choose the campaigns of *86. In fact, we 
were pleasantly surpr^ed to find that some 
campaigns, such as Lalitaji of Surf and Vareli 
Textiles have featured prominently 

on everyone’s list PredetaUy 
a number of their own campaigns have been 
included in the top ten spot but all our judges 
have explained their parameters of excellence 
anddefined their criteria. 
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Says Ram Ray, Calcutta-based chief ex¬ 
ecutive of Response: 

411 have not tried to rank the campaigns or 
I the groups in any particular order. The 
general criterion is apparent: creative excell¬ 
ence, i.e. the power of the idea and the 
drama in the execution. 

In this group, it’s the total environment 
rather than the pictures and the words by 
themselves that communicates. The unsaid 
says much more than the said, it’s really the 
reader/viewer who completes the message: 

• Anmiiisk Bath Soap for Men 

• VaroNTextllM 


a Raymond Fabrics 
a ShyamAhuJa Products 

Refreshing use of the timeless and the 
universal. The ordinary is turned into the 
unexpected: 

a Umca 

a AmidChooolalos 
a Cherry Blosaom Shoo Polish 
a Sbinr Fashion Croft 
a RodSpocialTea 

The product’s own features turned into a 
story that stops, a drama that grabs the 
reader. Greater relevance, therefore, great 
interest: 


a Surf 
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Advertising should not be a tool of consumer 
exploitation as it has been in the affluent countries. 

Hundreds of millions of people in Asia are 
struggling for a better life. Please do not he content 
to influence their judgement... but help them to raise 
their income levels...-L.K. Jha at ADGRO, 1982 


Ms Sifcar ot Milestones ts the happy recipient of tfic pn/o 



‘Sy V' , ’■'i 









• Mediclaiiii 

• TaJTMBagt 

• IndaTouriMti” 

Says Tara Sinha, Delhi-based chief ex¬ 
ecutive of Tara Sinha Associates; 

he final measures of advertising effec- 
I tiveness are the extent to which the 
advertising has been able to register a 
motivating message relevant to the brand and 
product category among the major target 
group(s) of consumers-^ecision makers, 
buyers or users and the effect in the market¬ 
place—initial purchase and repeat purch¬ 
ase... establishing that the “product” match¬ 
es and lives up to the promise of the 
advetising. 

In selecting the top ten campaigns 1 have 
used judgement, market reports, “insider 
information” to assess effectiveness. One 
constant theme running tlirough all ten cam¬ 
paigns is that they are crafted around one 
creative idea—hopefully, a big idea. The 
campaigns are listed in alphabetical order: 

• Collie Fluorigard 

An excellent made-for-TVtreatment 
featuring Flourigard as the hero, created 
excitement and impact around the product. 
Highly memorable as a launch device in a 



crowded market dominated by Colgate dental 
cream... 

• DCM—Toyota Dyna 

The Dynaman presented as the “business¬ 
man with ideas” worked drama¬ 
tically in establishing the performance and 
credentials of the vehicle/ 

• Evotyday Dairy Whitonor 

Specific and focussed positioning ties 

together the branding, packaging and adver¬ 
tising for a product which had to create and 
establish a new category. Both the visual and 
copy elements work hard to project usage, 
product qualities and very importantly the 
new term “dairy whilener”. 

• Gwalior SuHfnga 

An outstandingly effective use of endorse¬ 
ment. llie excellent “matching" of personal¬ 
ity (or personalities in some treatments), 
setting or props and the brand has created 
impact, style and class. 

• Horo Honda 

A single compelling benefit projected in an 
extremely catchy and memorable slogan—fill 
it, shut it, forget it 

• OK Washing Soap 

Another example of a made-for-TV treat¬ 
ment which uses a popular entertainment 
format to project the benefits of looking good 
in well washed clothes. 

• OnMaTV 

Probably the first and possibly still the only 
TV campai^ that is bas^ on the universal 
human desire to “show off*. 

• Pdn Parag 

A modem version of the “Lux—beauty 
soaps of the stars*' strategy. One that ties in 
the personality of the star much more 
effectively with the product. 

• Surf 

Fij^ting a rear-guard action to contain a 
rapidly growing competitor, Surf has created 
a feisty charactdlr, Lalit^ji. The campaign has 
worked extremely well to establish her 
identity; it would appear that the time was 
right—in the context of the Rajni factor ef al. 


Elegant testimony to the creative 
team which btehded visuals and copy in a 
truly striking manner. Vareli, the “foreign- 
made” look; Garden—the “Indian sari image* 
pre^ted in a very contemporary 
N^work.'^ 
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If I were to start life over again, / am inclined to 
think tlmt / would go into the advertising business. 
Advertising covers the whole range of human 
needs...Ithas risen with ever-growing 
rapidity to the dignity of an 
art—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Mr Giltonde, of Trlkiyt b«lng pros*nl«d th* award 



Says Mike Khanna, Bombay-based chief 
executive of Hindustan Thompson Assoa- 
ates. 

^A'The pendulum has swung again Only a 
I couple of years ago, we were all 
senously concerned about the poor quahty of 
execution. Good ideas were mar|:ed>by 
imperfect executions. Today, it is the other 
way around—immaculate executions based 
on poor ideas. 

Peihaps It is the stimulus of the times we 
are in. Technology has emerged as the hero 
Computer graphics, video and printing tech- 
nolo^ have b^ome professional toys which 
have caught our fancy. Hopefully, the adver¬ 
tising professional will remind himself that 
technology is to be used to enhance the 
efficacy of the advertising idea. 

• Oanton/VarwH 

Breathes sophistication in design, photo¬ 
graphy, casting basically good execution in 
the print medium 

• Colgito Fhiorigard 

Stunning idea, well executed 

• NMIcliriiii 

A good example of good, clear and pur 
posefiil communication. 

• TajTMBiSs 

Excellent commercial Simple yet lively 
demonstration of a concept tdl now foreign to 
the masses 

• North Star 

Visually unique. Very contemporary and 
upbeat in style of execution 

• Surf 



MIkaKhanna 


A 

(advertising) 
practitioner 
may live...5000 
miles from 
Madison 
Avenue, yet 
Madison 
Avenue acts as 
a synthetic 
umbilical 
cord—Javed 
Jabbar, 
managing 
director, MNJ 
Communicati- 


1 beheve that Labtmi has been one of the 
breakthrouf^s of the past few years The 
tnck bes m the definite characterisation. 

• Haro Honda 

Good example of how to make a good line 
memorablei ‘Fill it, shut it, forget it. ’ 

• Anmniok 

The power of positive positioning excel¬ 
lently executed. 

• MmoenTIloo 

The umvers^y of the humour could be 
questfoned, but there was an idea here, that 
couh) have sained through better contmuity. 

• Evoraody Battorioo 

Ordinary idea but-executed m a manner 
that gtves the brand a new, difierentperso- 
nahty.** 


ons, Pakistan 
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Says Bunty Peerbhoy, Madras-based 
chief executive of Marketing Advertising 
Associates (South) Pvt. Ltd 

reativity means being first with an 
%#i(lea, a phrase or an image The 
campaigns represented here were chosen by 
me, because they avoid the clichetic, eschew 
the obvious and rely on a totally new tack for 
their impact 

• PurleGoMSpot 

The campaign repositioned Gold Spot as a 
young and chic dnnk through an exciting new 
idea **the zing thing" 

• VareR 

Vareb campaign depends for its impact, on a 
completely new kind of imagery For the first 
time a campaign looks at the woman as an 
individual (which she is), dressing as an 
intensely personal experience (v^ch it is). 

• Cherry BlMsom 

The Cherry Blossom campaign couldn’t 
have picked a better, more powerfiil or more 
endearing symbol than Charhe Chaplin to 
show that simphaty and style go together. 

• Raymonds SuMiin 

Here’s a campaign tnat whispers where 
others shout and says less to say more and 
succeeds in achieving maximum impact 

• Surf 

Value for money advertising at its best 

• AntuI ChocoMes 

Instead of idealised heroes who are super¬ 
human and super-beautifiil, the campaign 
uses “real” people who could be you or me or 
the man walking on the street 

• Skypak Couriere 

The campaign makes its point through a 
senes of witty ads m which a single humorous 
situation teDs all. 

• An ARwyn to for Alwaya 

It makes the point that AUwyn refrigera¬ 
tors are efficient through presenting tangible 
bencfitb/proof... such as silent working* 

• Alton Pakila 

Asian Paints is firmly established as the No. 
1 in paints. It’s fitting that its new campaign 
should have qmet sophistication. 

• UlilmnTalavtokin 

Here’s television advertising (the medum 
m this case is the sanie as the product) dtot 
gives us a good dose of lively dem 
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HE WDOWOF POWER 


As riots Ond inter-commuruil hatred fl&re up in the beginning of April 1^0^ 
Mountbatten meets Jinnah to discuss the issue of Partition 


H n the first week of Apni 1947. 
n Mohammad M Jamah ceme to DeDu 
jm to have a senea (rfmeetinga wtth 
^Mountbatten That was a time when 
I conrnounal feebngs were ninnmg high m 
manyiiartsoftoecoun^ Accord^ to 
offoial estimates. ainad-Aprd. around 
3,500 people had lost Uieir lives m the 
I Puiqab mayhem. Rwtmg, kiotmg and 
arson created havoc m toe NWFP, with 
' helf of Dera Ismail Khan going up m 
flames Bombay and Benares had been 
put under a duak-to^wn curfew. In 
BengaJ there were numerous incidents 
ci Violence m Calcutta, and m Noakhah, 
there were reports of attempting to 
roast people alive 

The Jirnah-Mountbatten discussions, 
oonsequcmtly, were attended with a 
great sense of urgency Mountba' 
tten had been warned by Nehru 
that Jmnah was a negative character, the 
kny to whose success was his abdity to 
^*‘avoid taking any positive action which 
'might his followers” Jmnah himself 
had air^y indicated that nothing would 
indwile hon to accept any form of inufied 
Ij^vemment Mountbatten found that his 
hat of “awkward questions to ask Jm- 
ndi” was equally matched by Jinnah’s 
obduracy It was, therefore, no wonder 
that at toe end <rf toe first megftig, 
Mountbatten should exclaimS'Jmy God, 
he was oddl” as soon asTinm had 
dt ^ >arti W! l, 

Jamah’s mtraiudgence was based on 
aeveral convictioos. First, he believed 
toat a “unified bidia wak an iwbflcial 
cteauop; India had pever really been 
one”. Umty had hem ki^ycmd, as during 
Bnttthtule. by toe sword, but “the 
hundred miAKNt Muslims did not want It, 
th^ wanted Fidtotom" Jimah therefore 
laaeimd that toe only sohiUon toihe 

to indb tkas a “swgioM opera* 
(ion”, s^Muatoig toe twh aundatty un* 
kiM4dal^i*Horm IBnduand one Mu^ 
toe Muslam had 

totf*^iofoapokesmBA“JinM^ 

aeit wttoraai toe CopgtoasJtof 



l|oW) to attasiwto«B^ 

M cOnttM eontiiii#^ 

jftolby tow uitoendmgnil^ 


MA JIniwh 

own logic of a large nunonty havuig the 
right to partition, Jmnah would have to 
accept the partition of both Punjab and 
Ben^, since both these provmces also 
had substantial non Muslim populations 
The idea of a “moth-eaten Pakistan” 
greatly distressedjmnah, and he wanted 
Mountbatten to "make tus Pakistan ‘vi- 
ahle'”, which it could never be if the two 
provmces' were Uuncated He appealed 
to toe Viceroy “not to destroy the unity 
of Bengal and the Punjab, wtwh had 
natumalcharactensticsm common com¬ 
mon history, common way of hfe, and 
where the Hmdus have stronger feelings 
as Bengalis or Puiqabis than toey have 
aa members of toe Congress.” 

Jinnah was thus enmeshed uitlm 
contradictions of his own logic. More 
than anything, however, it was ambition 
and the desire for absolute power that 
imotivated thas "cold” personality, as is 
evident from his statement about the 
ttapafiK of power. “I do npt care how 
httie you give me as kmg as you give it to 
me cmnpMtoiy ” 

On racing that both parties to this 
contentious aituation*-toe Congress and 
Jmnah—were by now set on the parti¬ 
tion of India, that Gandlu was the kme 
voioe fmr a unified India, Mountbatten 
finaOy circulated arncmg his staff a draft 
plan Codenamed “plan Balkan”. Accwd- 
out to tois, toe provinces would be left to 
deckle toer own futum Mountbafttende* 
oded that he would mvite toeannetpkl 
hdiwi wadeiY to (bscuss toe wm in 


Sonia sometune m early May. 

In concrete terms, the gam of the 
fortnight of 5-19 April was ajoint 
statement signed by Gandhi and Jmnah 
deploring the lucent acts of bWiessneaB 
and violence 

However, the signing of the statement, 
masternunded by Mountbatten. was not 
without Its drama The onginai plan was 
to have the statement signed bv GatkDn, 
Jmnah, and Acharya Knpalam as ptosi- 
dent of the Congress But arrogant 
Jinnah was piqued at the thought of 
assoaaung his name with an “unlmown 
nobody" hke Knpalani 

For two days tomgs remained 
m limbo, until the statement appeared 
with the signatures of Jinnah and Gandhi. 

Hai dl/ any reference waa made dur 
mg this fortnight to Gandhi’s (tan of 
askmg Jmnah to form a cabinet Of his 
own choice. Mountbatten hunsdf waa 
occupied gathenng background mfoma| 
information. However, on 9 Atml, 
Mountbatten told jmnah that it 
was a day-dream of his to put the central 
government under the Pnme Minis¬ 
tership of Jmnah himself Naturally, the 
latter’s vanity was highly tidded. As toe 
canny Viceroy noted, “Mr Gandhi’s 
famous schemes may yet go through on 
the pure vanity of Mr Jmnah ” 

wonders whether it was the 
chance of its success that prevented 
Mountbatten from diacussmg with Jmnah 
Gandhi's plan for preserving India’s imi- 
ty! On the CongreBs front, Gandta's plan 
was rejected by to rnerabers of the 
vraiicmg cornnuttoe except for Khan 
Abdul Ghafifor Khto-On 11 Apni^Oandbl 
wrote to Mountbatten,askmg him to 
drop the plan and also requestmg 
to be omitted from all further 
discussions. Pertiaps be res 
bsed that toe men he had now 
made were rejectmg hon. 
that they could viauabse 
toe exercise of power. 

What the Mahatma could 
itonegate, the Nehtus 
I am the Patels craved 
! to enjoy; between 
toe roaster and hts 
tfisciplesfen toe 
shadow of power. 




THE SPY WHO 
WAS COLD- 
SHOULDERED 


T here’s no gratitude in 
high places. Or so, it 
seems from the indifference 
shown by the Panjim tele¬ 
graph department towards 
their super-spy, superstar 
l).C\ Menezes. This was 
the man who tipped the 
Bombay police off about a 
certain restaurant where one 
c{)uld make phone calls any¬ 
where and everywhere. And 
this IS what finally led to the 
arrest of legendary master- 
criminal Charles Sobhraj. 

Menezes and his depart 
ment came into the limelight, 
and a grateful police force 
dispensed cash and com¬ 
mendation to the hero of the 
hour But did his department 
^\{ up and take notice of their 
section supervisor? Not 
yet—and it has been several 



^ 


D. C. Menezes: unrewarded 

months. 'I’he representations 
of two trade unions to the 
secretary and minister of 
telecommunications have not 
produced so much as a letter 
of appreciation. ■ 


THE MAN OF 
PEACE 

A do-not-disturb sign 
taken from the door 
knob of an Italian hotel room; 
a logo f rom a Unicef card 



saying, ‘om shanti, shanti, 
shanti‘: a multi-dimensional 
image of a hand holding a 
lighted lamp which tollows 
the viewer whichever way he 
moves—these and A,497 
other pieces of paper make 
up the recent collage exhibi¬ 
tion on Love and l^eace, put 
together by government ex- 
ecutive-cum-artist V. Balu. 
Prior to this show in Bom¬ 
bay, Balu had had his first 
exhibition, also on Peace, in 
his hometown Bangalore, 
earlier this year. The artist 
with a cause obviously has a 
wide-spectrum appeal—wit¬ 
ness the accolades from Sir 
Edmund Hillary, Bhaskar 
Ghosh, director-general of 
Doordarshan, Union minister 
Ajit Kumar Panja, J.N. Sap- 
ru, chairman, ITC, filmstar 
Anant Nag and other 
celebrities. 

A one-time cartoonist and 
short story writer, Balu 
makes no bones about prom¬ 
oting his particular brand of 
peace philosophy. “The col¬ 
lage medium attracts a lot of 
attention and I have tried to 
use this interest to focus 
attention on man’s greatest 
need: peace... My theme is 
now: from the year of peace 
to an era of peace.” ■ 


COSMONAUTS 

CAREER 

CRASHLANDS 

R emember the national 
celebrity who had the 
distinction of telling his 
Pnme Minister, “saare jahan 
se achcha Hindustan 
baniara, “from the vantage 
point of outer space? Indian 
Airforce Squadron Leader 
Rakesh Sharma, of 
course! Well,, he has cerlain- 



Nakash Shartna: not up to 
Air India’s standards 


ly had a come down from his 
1984 status as a member of 
the Indo-Soviet joint space 
venture aboard the Soyuz 
spacecraft. 

In spite of his record as a 
crack airforce pilot, he was 
recently turned down by Air 
India for the position of a 
mere co-pilot, even though 
his colleague, Wing Com¬ 
mander Ravish Malhotra was 
selected. Obviously, neither 
competence nor celebrity 
status IS enough to let you fly 
the unfriendly skies of Air 
India. What is enough is the 
million dollar question.* 


ATOASTTO 

CREATIVITY 

T he cocktail menu ot a 
Polynesian restaurant, 
The Outrigger (designed 
by Sixth Sense)—a poster of 
(k)a in the rains—this is the 
kind of pleasant writing on. 
the wall with which hotels in 
the big league play gentler 
games of one-upmanship. 
Both these entries from two 
Oberoi hotels won awards at 
the 38th Annual All-India 
Commercial Artists’ Guild 
aw^ards function, on 31 
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Vt'l mother winner was 
the menu at the Sainarkhand 
cofk *^ shop at Hotel Oheroi 
Tovers. which ba]i^'>»e(l the 
Paliiiex '87 award. These 
awaids have heroine quitt' 
theLhinj^inthe hotel induslr\ 
Circuit. ■ 


POLITICIANS’ 
FLIGHTS OF 
FANCY 

T he Karnataka chief 
minister Kamakrishna 
llc|j:de is proving to he a 
man of many parts—literallv 
as he played the part of an 
Arab sheikh with aplomb. Mr 
He.^de appeau'd as Sheikh 
Rasheed Ahmed al Riyaz (jf 
Sirsi at a lancy dress com¬ 
petition held diirinj^ the le^^ns- 
lators' day (’t‘lt#brations in 
Han^^alore. So thoroii^^hlv did 
the chie) minister imperson¬ 
ate tilt' sheikh, that he won 
the fn St prize in the competi 
tion. ■ 


MOODSAND 
POSES 

£ i^ht (ifiys oKinnapnti 
No, It is not any sent¬ 
ence of doom on the reign ol 
the pot-bellied god of suc¬ 
cess! Just an exhibition in 


Gosto Kumar 
with one of 
hl8 Ganapatls: 
divine hobby 


I 




Ramakrishna Hegde at the 
legislators' fancy dress 

C all utla ol sc nipt lire l)> I he 
linlliant designer (iosto 
Kumar, 'riiere were (iana- 
patis galore -bronze, mar- 
i)le, plaster and leiaimc rt‘- 
plu cis ol the dinky little Hipdu 
(leilv lefletted the artist’s 
gcMiiii^ in dancing, brooding 
Ol meditative stances. The 
god ol sLiicess certainly 
made the showti runawav 
success, as LalcuUa’s sujH-r- 
Ivcoons and media sl;irs tell 

I over each other t(^ ac(;uire 
Items to gloat over or 
^ look at! 

I Says Kumar: “I have 

" bei-n douig these 
tianapatis over the last 
lb years. Working on 
thtMn has given me many 


have always liked to work 
with traditional fomis. AI 
last, friends have forced me* 
to have (his exhibition. ” 'I'he 
friends wtTe right. Kum:ir. 
who earns his bn‘ad and 
buttc'i* bv designing U‘xtiles 
fo! Ananda. the sari shop, 
has now madt‘ snu' ol jam 
today and lani tomoi low’ ■ 


AND ANOTHER 
CONTROVERSY 
TAKES ROOT 

A fter becoming the cen¬ 
tre^ of the biggest politic¬ 
al controversy in recent 
years, you'd think Giani 
Zail Singh would have had 
enough. No way. India’s fies- 
ty President has now locked 
horns with the irate women 
researchers of SNI>T Uni¬ 
versity in Bombay! 

M. J. Akbar racalvafjdR||||^ 
the award: new 
dimension to 

ioumallem J:3k|| 



At a recent national 
awards ceremony for child 
welfare, the President com¬ 
mented with disastrous can¬ 
dour that women “who desist 
from breast-feeding... should 
be socially boycotted”. Not 
content with^that, he then 
proceeded to lash out at 
women who abandoned their 
children to the mercy of ser¬ 
vants and fulfil themselves 
through social work with 
the Lions and Rotary chibs. 

The angry women wasted 
no time in rebuttal. Why, 
queried Maitreyee Krishna 
R^j of the Staff Research 


Centre at SNDT University, 
did the President not decry 
the "'fathers who drink and 
spend money on selfish 
needs? What about mothers 
\yho have to work to keep 
body and soul together?” 
Apparently, the President 
had in mind only a “miniscule 
minority of women who hard¬ 
ly matter”. Perhaps the 
President should take a good 
look around! ■ 


JOURNALISM’S 

EMPEROR 

T imes had indeed 

changed. The royal fami¬ 
ly of Me war (Udaipur) was 
h?)n()uring Akbar! Kxcept, of 
course, that it was not the 
Kmperor Akbar, but M,J. 
Akbar, the fonner 
editor of 

Sunday, ' '' 

the present ^ 
editor M 




of The Telegraph and the 
author of our Byline column. 

Akbar won the Haldi Ghati 
Award, given to the most 
outstanding journalist of the 
year by the Maharana of 
IMewar Foundation. The 
award which was presented 
to him by the well-known 
educationist V. V% John, con¬ 
sists of Rs 25, (XK) in cash, a 
scroll of honour and a shawl. 
Akbar was selected for the 
award, said the citation, be¬ 
cause of his contribution tp 
national integration and the 
new dimension he gave to 
Indian journalism!* 







But Patel’s tender 
was ready on time. 

His Little Genie genset 
lit up the office 
when the lights went out. 























It takas fort verto find files in the dark. And 
sweating (complicated catculations, 
without lip Its or fans, doesn’t hurry things 
either. 

Loadshe 'ding and power cuts certainly 
help yoi' lose a lot of business. 

Not any more! 

The magic answer! 

Did yol/ know, whenever the lights go out, 
you just have to give one tug to the 
Little Genie's starter, to light things up 
again Anytime, anywhere. At home. In a 
shop or showroom. In offices, workshops, 
clinics or banks. And for outdoors too- 
mobife vans, camping sites, film/video 
shpoting units . you name it. 

Little Genie - specially 
designed to suit 
Indian conditions 

The Little Genie is a unique, tropicalised 
ganset 

It functions silently and efficiently, even at 
high temperatures Individual cooling fans 


for the alternator and the engine, and 
a special open constojction, make 
sure of that. 

All parts are corrosion resistant, so 
It can withstand the roughest weather 
And a special compact design makes it 
easier to handle and maintain. 

Protects your expensive 
gadgets too 

A brushless generator design, 
perfected by Yamaha engineers. 
ensures constant output So when you 
switch on the Little Genie, your valuable 
electronic gadgets like personal 
computers, TVs, videos, electronic 
typewriters .. will never get damaged by 
voltage fluctuations We even have a 
built in voltmeter on the genset, to set 
any doubts at rest 

A range of models 
to suit your needs 

We have a range of handy models 
from 0 5 KVA to 2 35 KVA, with 


eaay^to-mafntain. dap^imdable two-strok© 
engines or powerful 4 stroke engines. 

One will be just right for you. 

A one year guarantee and 
fully equipped service centres 

With Biria Yamaha gensets you get a one 
year guarantee, effioent after-sales 
service, and readily available spares, if you 
ever need them Fully equipped service 
centres all over the country and our skilled 
ser^/ice personnel make sure of that. 

Why wait until dark ! 

Thousands of Birla Yamaha gensets are 
already with their happy owners 
And now, you too can get the bettor of 
power cuts and loadshedding. Just fill in 
the coupon below, and rush it to us. 
Because with a Little Genie, you'll soon be 
watching your business grow And grow ’ 


Yamaha of Japan. A Company with so many 
achievements. 

Yamaha Motor Company, one of Japan’s largest corporations, is 
backed by advanced, innovative technology. And it is involved in a 
wide range of activities. From robotics, motor cycles, outboard 
motors and multipurpose engines, to fibreglass reinforced plastic 
boats and of course gensets. 

Yamaha has a string of impressive achievements to its credit 

• It IS the first company to introduce the oil warning system for its 
gensets 

• The only company to manufacture in-house. both the alternator 
and the engine for its gensets. 

• The first to adopt the brushless generator design for all its 
models 

And that’s not all! Yamaha is the first to produce fibreglass 
reinforced plastic boats in Japan. And it is a world leader in 
motor cycles, outboard motors and snowmobiles too. 


Please rush mo 

I ' Tree information folder Order form 
Name and address of the nearest deafer 
I want a Little Genio tor my 

; . Home ; . Office Workshop > i Shop . . Clinic 


Name of Magazine 


Marketing Division 


^ BIRLA YAMMUim 

A- 7, South Extn Part-1. 

Rrng Road. New Delhi-110049. 
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lOiAAS BAAT 



From left: Rajnikant, Jeetendra, Shatrughan and Amitabh; (below) Jaydev and Rohini Hattangady with Swaroop Sampat: star line-up 


I t was probably the film 
party of the year. Movie 
magazine (*the magazine 
.that the stars trust') decided 
to celebrate becoming 
second in circulation to wStar- 
dust (We are ‘the second 
best film magazine' said an 
uncharacteristically modest 
banner) by throwing a gigan¬ 
tic bash on the lawns of 
Bombay's Holiday Inn Hotel. 

The star turnout was 
above par for such occasions. 
Amitabh Bachchan came ear¬ 
ly and sat with Shafi Inamdar, 
Salim Khan (of Salim-Javed 
fame) and Amit Khanna (the 
executive producer of 
Buniyaad). Most of the 
guests seemed too much in 
awe of the superstar to even 
approach him and in any 
case, he departed on c ue just 
as Rekha made her entrance. 

She recovered from this 
apparent reverse with some 
grace and proceeded to 
mingle effortlessly with the 
crowd. Jayaprada, on the 
other hand, seemed to have 
little to say. Dhannendra 
was all Punjabi bonhomie, 
hugging strangers and calling 
everyone ‘brudder’. Raaj 
Kumar was a little more 
aggressive, shouting to Anil 
Kapoor, who sat with some 
friends: “Why are you sitting 
with these homosexuals?" A 
fist-fight between the two 
was only narrowly averted. 

Rajesh Khanna came in 
white, and in keeping with 
his newly-found political sta¬ 
ture drank only orange juice. 
Obviously the juice had a 
diuretic effect on him be¬ 



cause he disappeared to the 
bathroom and never re¬ 
turned. Jackie Shroff arrived 
at 2 am, bombed out of his 
tiny mind, while Jeetendra 
came sober and early. 

It was an evening of filmi 
firsts. Raj Babbar made his 
first social appearance after 
the tragedy. Shabana Azmi 
sat down and chatted amic¬ 


ably with Honey Akhtar, who 
Javed had left to marry' Sha- I 
bana. Javed in turn managed 
to be pleasant to Salim who 
has taken to saving rude 
things about him in inter¬ 
views. Shatrughan Sinha and 
Rajnikant kept hugging each 
other. Mohsm Khan 
arrived on the filnv scene 
with sister-in-law Barkhaa. i 


Also in attendance were 
minor stars in fancy dress: 
Moushumi Chatteijee as a 
Bengali bride: Swaroop Sam¬ 
pat and Paresh Rawal as a 
Katluawari couple; and 
Jaydev and Rohini Hattan¬ 
gady as the Peshwa and his 
wife. The entire cast of 
Buniyaad was there looking 
slightly downcast—they'd 
just learned that the serial 
was coming to an end. 

The consensus was that 
though Shabana Azmi looked 
ten years younger than she 
really is the most striking girl 
at the party was Neena Gup¬ 
ta and the most debonair 
male was a toss-up between 
Vijayendra Ghatge and Iqbal 
Haveliwalla. 
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I magu e spending your hon 
eym» on following R^jiv 
Gandhi around the state 
Yet, a* tress Ambika, the 
^lar 0 ^ the Tamil and 
Mala alam screen is planning 
to dc exactly that Im 
medi itelv after her wedding 
she like Prem Nazir Vy 
jayarithimala Hall, Amitabh 
Bathchan and Rajesh Khanna 
will jump onto the C, ongres 
s(l) bandwagon and go on a 
cimpaigningspiee But 
sometimes reel life stars 
I )ok jaded in real life and 
4mbika may after i promis 
ing start, simpiv fade away 
Even then she remains de 
termined to succeed ai d is 
still very keen on spreading 
the good word about the 
C ongress(I) around She has 
not neglected her career 
either, and she is already 
shouting from the rooftops 
about Shatrughan Sialia her 
new CO star and what a grt at 
actor he is UnfortunateK 
not too many people seem to 
be interestf d in her 
speeches and fewer are keen 
on hearing wondc rtul things 
about ^inha saah 

T here wa*- no net d for 
glycerine on the sets of 
Enga Chinrid Rdjd leiding 
lady Radha was crying bv the 
bucketful Only tht sc npt did 
not call tor any wet eyed 
hysterics, though there were 
wet scenes ?pk nty So why 
was South India s uttlc Miss 
Sexy weeping av a\ to gloi 
It was the wet look she didn t 
like I have been doing bath 
mg scenes for the last three 
days and I ha/e got told 
she lamented between sniffs 
and snivels when Bhagyaraj 
her CO star,asked why she 
had become such a cry baby 
So Radha, South India s wet 
dream won t be doing too 
many bathing scenes in the 
future Isn't that a c rying 
shame'' 

W hat makes Hema Mali 
ni scream shnveland 
curl up m horroi ^ No not th^ 
big, bad, ugly ruffians in to 
whose clutches she fails in¬ 
evitably in every Hindi film 
Since the scnptwnters also 



Amblk8 combining politics 
with romance 

obligingly pi ovide for a scene 
wh( rc Dhanntiidra nr some 
other mac ho man c an do his 
knight in shining irmour act 
Jnsltad the dream girl ot 
yesteryear is temtied of 
li/ards Andinconu taxoffic 
ors While Hema may have 
I things to hide from the nosy 
taxme n the le ^ little Dhar 
mciidra oi anyone else for 
Ih It m.itter c an do to dispel 
h< r ft di of tht oflicials So in 
between shooting for films 

Hema Malini fear of taxmen 


editmg Men Sahek amassing 
wealth and dodging thp tax 
men, she hardly finds time to 
relax And when she does, 
Hema takes turns behind the 
camera and shocks video 
films of her two little daugh 
ters 

D rear I IS die fast Butin 
filmland, they die faster 
Only the other day Kamala 
hasan was on cloud nine And 
he had reason to be how 
main of fhe south Indian 
actoi s who have ventured 
into Hindi filmdomcouldclaim 
to have won not just tht 
hearts of teenaged fans but 
critical acclaim as 
well Kairuilahasan 
was an exception 
and for some time 
he was nding high 
and fast After 
receiving the 
hilmfaie Award he 
only thought he 
would leceivc 
more offei s but 
that did not 
happen Instead 
Kamalahasan s fall 


from dreamland has not only 
been swift but also sudden 
Day after day, he's been 
sitting at home—with Sankd 
and the baby for company— 
waiting for the phone to ring 
and tor the producer to make 
an offer he cannot refuse 
But both the telephone and 
doorbell have refused to 
nng He has been left high 
and dry with nothing to 
elute h on to except the kilm 
fai e Awdi d 


I lavarasi is an actress with 
adiflereme While her 
peers are just (ontent to 
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Kamalahasan fall from dreamland 

praise their gurus sky high 
when It suits them and forget 
about their existence at the 
\ ery next instant Ilavarasi 
does not believe in paying 
mere Iip service to her men 
toi So whenever she IS not 
shooting and has some time 
off, Ilavarasi rushes off to 
Manorama’s house I^erhaps 
in the hope that some of the 
great comedienne s talent 
will rub off on her and help 
her to nse higher and shine 
brighter on the southern 
horizon But wil! the old 
timer's words of wisdom help 
Ilavarasi^ For in the south 
where actresses are a dime a 
dozen ^nd talent not so un 
common, the tned and 
tested ways of film acting will 
hardly be able to keep audi¬ 
ences and producers happy 
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brings you an elegant range of 
low-cost Decorative Luminaires 



Versatile lighting systems designed for 
universal indoor applications, created to 
harmonise with any architectural feature 
and interior decor in offices, banks, show 
rooms, etc. 

Bojaj offers a total integrated lighting 
service from the designing to the 
electrification and installation of lighting 


fittings on a turnkey basis for any 
indoor/outdoor location. 

For details write to: 

Lighting Project Services 
Bajoj Bectricals Limited 
45-47 Veer Nariman Road 
Bombay 400 023. 
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SMALL ^EEN 


S ul Ui the teleserial which 
c ne with a bang and 
quick 1 / raisecl some, con- 
trovc I sies, seems to be 
goin.! back with a whimper. 

It is t>eing taken off the air 
witl] the unlucky 13 epi- 
Socl<is, not being granted the 
19 episodes, as had been 
scheduled earlier. Accused 
ot promoting the “Doon 
School culture”, and project¬ 
ing the **bitter reality of clrug- 
niance” the serial has pro- 
■ voked the bigwigs of Mandi 
I House more than it could 
afford to. While there is no 
way one can say that Subah 
did not attract large audi¬ 
ences on Wednesdays, quite 
a few people seem to be 
amiised^that the serial is 
being “clipped”. But director 
Bharat Rangachary is only 
bemused. He argues: “The 
abrupt ending would mean 
the viewer’s loss, because 
the climax was effectively 
hard-hitting enough to instil 
fear in the minds of ‘prospec¬ 
tive' drug addicts and even 
die-hard junkies. ” Run- 
gachary does have a point. 


A fter Nukkad went off the 
air Sangeeta Naik 
vanished into oblivion. But 
those who missed the young 
actress will have her back 
again. However, this time 
her silhouette will not appear 
in bedrooms. Not in drawing 
rooms. She has now 
appeared on the big screen, 
utA.V. Mohan’s Wabern, a 
suspense thriller where hus¬ 




(R to I) Rangachary with actors Kumar Bhatfa and Raagesh Asthana 


toigwMa: whal'a up hw •Imw'' 


band Ravindra Mahajani 
wrongly suspects his wife's 
fidelity. Sangeeta has already 
stolen the show with her 
startling performance, com¬ 
plete with a la Bo Derek 
exposure and passionate kis¬ 
sing scenes. But no sooner 
had she discarded her robes 
than she decided to discard 
her “robeless” imaga She 
now says: ‘This is the first 
and the last time that I have 
‘revealed'... It is certainly 
embarrassing, and then, 
when I have abundani acting 
talent, what is the need for 
the strip-tease?” Well, she 
has needed it once and used 
it to her greatest advantage. 
Sangeeta has already got six 
other feature films in hand 
besides two other telese- 
nals. She seems to have a lot 
of things up her sleeve —at 
least as long as she wears 
them. 


T here were occasions 
when in tinsel town, 
young actors would not want 
to play the role of elders for 
fear of being branded as “old 
haggards”. But with the ad¬ 
vent of TV, came the young 
old haggards like Alok 
“Haveli Ram” Nath and Anita 
“Lajo” Kanwar who were old 
as soon as they were boni 
and quickly won the hearts of 
millions of televiewers who 
were dying to see them grow 
'‘young” again. And in trying 
to live up to this expectation, 
Alok Nath is now playing the 
role of an aristocratic lover- 
boy of sexy Tina Munim (in 
hot pants) in Kamagni (vyhich 
means erotic fire). Directed 


by Ashok Kumar- -iioi the 
veteran film actor but the 
3-D cameraman—the movie 
was tipped to be an instant 
hit. But has Alok Nath fallen 
short of expectations? It 
seems alter doing his classy 
job as Masterji in Buwyaad, 
he has run out of luck. Or, 
has he simply been over¬ 
taken by the “old ghost" of 
tinsel town? 


Alok Nath: 
growing young' 



T he so-called serials of 
“breakfast TV" are 
awfully unbearable. A skit 
with roly poly Rakesh Bedi 
and Suresh Bhagwat often 
makes vuu wish you had hot 
woken up. All the other as- 
yetrad hot' programmes are 
crazy too. The whole effort 
looks amateurish and it is 
high time our Doordarshan 
people did something to pre¬ 
vent viewers from losing 
their api^tites just before 
breakfast and give them a 
real good moming. 1'hey 
could easily take a couple of 
quick steps in this direction, 
taking inspiration from their 
very own iMts Kadani 'fo 
begin with.thev could study 
the breakfast shows on 
foreign TV. 


S hekhar” Wabjanal)' Su- 
nian, surprisingly, is 
back on television as the 
“Chote Babu” after resolving 
never to return, 

because of the “overexpo¬ 
sure” that “reduces 
one s star status”. 

Has It dawned on 
him that only an.idiot 
would throw away his 
chances and ignore the idiot 
box which attracts millions of 
not-quit e-idiotic viewers? 













Why pray for a third hand. 



_Kitchen & Bathroom Fittings. 



SWIVEL TYPE 
KITCHEN //^ 
MIXER / // 


BATH MIXER WITH 
HAND SHOWER 



... When you can do it aii 
single handedly with 
•RnNUTRDL 4IRN5I1- 
in the Kitchen 

The Ranutrol Hansa sink mixer saves you many a headache 
in the kitchen Because it always leaves you one hand free 

With every Ranutrol Hansa mixer you have instant mix of hot 
and cold water at the desired temperature. 

The sink mixer is a long-term investment that pays for itself 
again and again 

The rugged control mechanism and advanced ceramic 
cartridge technology, proven in millions of kitchens in the 
West, ensure perfect operation for years and years. 

-——- C7^ - 



WASH BASIN 
MIXER 


CONCEALED FITTING 
F OR OVER HEAD SHOWER 


/^] -HIIMUTHPL -HnNSH- 


A Product of Osnutfoi Group 

For more information on the above and 
other Ranutrol Hansa products, contact or write to- 
RANUTROL HANSA DIV AUTO CONTROLS PVT. LTD. 

B-12 New Delhi House. Barakhamba Road, New Delhi ■■ 110 001 
Phone: 3316464, 3310137 Telex- 65372 ACPL IN 


BOMBAY 

105 Udyan Darshan 12, Embassy Centre 


Sayani Road, 
Prabhadevi. 


Nariman Point 
BOMBAY 


CALCUTTA BANGALORE CHANDIGARH MADRAS 

Flat No 5-1.5lh Floor. ?01 Cama Meenakshi Apartments 1108, Sector33-C Flat No 4 2nd Floor, 

Stephen Court 4/1 -?-3. Fiam Street CHANDIGARH Parsn Chambers 

18/A. Park Street. Infantry Road. Phone 31285 602 Mount Road 


BOMBAY 400 025 Phone 233629. 234424 CALCUHA - 700 016 BANGALORE - 560 001 


Phone 4223293 


Telex, 011-5972 


Phone 482531 


Phone 577041 


Parsn Chambers 
602 Mount Road 
MADRAS-600 006 
Phone 476723 





SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 19 APRIL 1987 BY AMRIIIAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

You are ndvise(j not to be 
inipulS've If you have any 
unfinished work better com¬ 
plete them now Guard 
agjinst enemies who miqfit tiaim you The 
de'enoratinq health of an elderly member 
of ih(.' family might cause you some anxie 
t\ the time is not suitable tor matrimonial 
furrespondence Your family will bo a 
bouico of |oy for you this is a good week 
j’ljf artists and 'ntelloctuals 
Good dates: 19, ?Q and 22 
Lucky numbers: 3 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South west 


LEO (21 July>.20 August) 

Financially, Ihr is a v(‘rv 
liu.Ky phase \ ou wll piofit 
Irom speculative vtMituie*. 
you could tuiacf ter the stiH'k 
I'xctiange nglit away l^usnu'sMnen will u(M 
new upportunitu's Fmpl^’Vees will prep 
rtjss steadily However tht" domt'stiL tiont 
wii| be 1i()ut)le-pronc' A letter fuMii a (Jistanl 
'dative might hrinci sonu' qi'etJ news Pk* 
time IS ideal foi icmianL.e A pleasant teui is 
in the otting 

Good dates: I9, 23 and 2-1 

Lucky numbers* 4, 6 and h 
Favourable direction: Wo t 




SAGIHARIUS (21 Novomber— 
December) This is not a 
goiHl week lor romance, a 
littk' tiff might bet^ome a ^ 
cause tor pfMinaiienl 
estiafuiemerii ITely on yoirr own intuition 
and hujaness acumeri to solve your (inan- 
I lal ptol)lems f)o not change a |oh sud 
denly The deleneialinc) health of someone 
I lone to you mi()hf i ause ycHJ sorTu' anxie 
Iv ><Hi may have to cjo on a tour at llie end 
Lit lire we(T 

Good dates; 2(' 24 and 2t) 

Lucky numbers. 4 h and h 
Favourable direction Soutfi 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This IS a lucky week for em¬ 
ployees Businessmen are 
advised to be careful while 
signing new contracts Prop 
erty disputes will be solved amicably You 
will profit trom new investments Your 
relationship with someone of the opposite 
sex might spark off a controversy This is 
not c good week for ronvance 
Good dates: 20. 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 5 
Favourable direction; East 




VIRGO (21 August —20 
September) Pay inur'd in wtial 
th(’ elders say Profr'ssionals 
should utilise all the oppnrlu- 
nilies lhal come Iheir way 
Youi financial prospects might look up Do 
not mix work with pleasure A pro'iiotmn 
cannot ho ruled out for employt'es Bui you 
niust be pushinc) it you really want tn make 
It big 

Good dates: 21 22 und 24 

Lucky numbers; 4, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction; North east 



CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) Your financial 
contiiticin will remain ar. i! is 
Snnal engacjoirnmls will 
k('ep yoi busy Under no 
> should you mix business 
Do nol tiversimin yourself if 
you can <)void it This is Ifie lime to make 
n('w tfiends It you frave lliougfit of getting 
muir'L'd hetiei wait for some time. 

Good dates; iu. 20 and 25 
Lucky numbers; 2. (> and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


i. iicumslafK 
wilh pleasurf' 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Creative artists and writers 
® \ will bo rewarded Ffi's i.s a 

^ r week for romance and 

marriage, so go ahead and 
make plans for the future Those who are 
waiting for a spouse may find one at the 
end of the week There miglii be a few 
problems on the rjrofessional front You 
might suffei trom some minor ailment 
Good dates: 22, 23 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 1. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

There may be a few dis- 
appointments in ihe first part 
of the week Domestic piob- 
lems will continue to bother 
you but do not lose heart as things will look 
up once again Social engagements will 
keep you busy during the second half of 
the week Romance is well signified 
Good dates: 20, 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers; 2, 4 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This is a wrek of 
mixed fortunes You are 
advised lo avoid any kind ol 
conlioversy The time is ric)! 
opportune for starting now venlures You 
might suiter some financial loss 1hf)se 
who are employed m Itie private S(M'lot 
might have a few problems with their 
t)Osses Keep an eye on your lieallli 
Good dates: 19. 20 and 25 
Lucky numbers; 3. 4 .^nd / 

Favourable direction: West 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A fairiv good week 
lies ahead of you The fman 
cial front looks bright but do 
not be extravagant A letter 
you have been waiting for may bring glad 
tidings Employees will be rewarded, en¬ 
gagements will keep you busy Lawsuits 
will cause you some anxiety 
Good dates: 20, 21 and 24 
Lucky numbers: 1 , 4 and 
Favourable direction; North east 


AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) The stars are not 
favourable for love and ro¬ 
mance You might have a few 
prubloms with your super¬ 
iors It IS a lucky werfk lor tfiose wf(o do 
ciealive work Do not be upset if you 
suddenly reca^ive some bad news as things 
may change for the l)ettei once again 
Avoid legal wrangles 
Good dates: 19, 20 and 2b 
Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: North 


PISCES (21 February—20 
March) You riiight have to 
^ travel a lot this week Stu- 
^ dents will do well m their 
examinations It is a lucky 
week tor lovers and housewives You 
might be busy with social engagements 
throughout the week Do not be extrava¬ 
gant and avoid .speculative ventures, 

Good dates: 19, 20 and 25 
Lucky numbers: T 3 and 6 
Favourable direction; North 






Star Partners: Cancer—Gemini 

The Gemini girl will be attracted to the Cancerian man because he is peace-loving, takes interest in 
household matters and is easy to please. He appreciates the fact that she is tun-ioving. But there may be a few problems between 
the two when he will want to spend most of h;s spare time at home while she will insist on socialising. 
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IvCisun: & lifesixic 


RAJKO'r: For th<* people of 
the small village ot I )warka. 
Mahashivratn lunied out to 
be an all-fool^ dav- - albeit a 
montfi before J April. A 
crowd o( people 

thronged the lin\ village to 
witness V^irabliai, a Hanjan 
attaining samad/won the au¬ 
spicious dav. Virabhai, a local 
villager, had told the other 
villagers that he would die on 
Mahashivratn at 10 am. On 
the auspicious day a pit was 
dug up and Virabhai readied 
himself for the final moment, 
starting pnwavani exactly at 
10 am. rhe clock ticked on - 
one hour two hours three 



hours l^ut even at 1 pm 
there was no ti aie ol the 
diMne will that would end 
Virabhai s life Meanwliile, 
the polii r sw Ling into action 
and had the man examined bv 
a doctor who certified that he 
was “hail and heartv”. 'I'he 
onK l)enelicianes in this 
comic diama were ol course 
the \illage shopkeepers w^io 
minted money, thanking 
Lord Shiva lor then good 
lortune Blitz iO.V Haja). 
Jabalpur) 

■ 

CALCU'I LA: For the love ol 
a dog which was run over bv 
a speeding truck, at the 
Strand Koad-Canning Street 
junction here, local y(juth 
dragged out the driver from 
the truck and handed him 
over to the police. 'Fhe driv¬ 
er was promptly arrested on 
the charge of violating the 
Frevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act. 'Fhe dog was a 
tayourite of the IcK'al youths 
ajdii traders who used to daily 
hot jilebis bought trom 
sweetmeat shop, fhe 



♦this INDIA 


tragedy occurred when the 
unfortunate animal was cros¬ 
sing the road for his daily 
quota of yi/eb/s— The Tele 
graph (B.N. Bose, Jam¬ 
shedpur) 

■ 

NKW DKLHF A car stopped 
near a panwalla's little coun¬ 
ter. A gentleman got down 
from It aqd approached 
another man who was stand¬ 
ing nearby. A burned con¬ 
versation took place between 
the two. 'Fhen the gentleman 
withdrew and the young man 
went oft somewhere. A little 
latei, the youth returned 
with a little parcel wrapped in 
a newspaper. Tins was put 
into the panwalla s box. In 
another five minutes, a glass 
and a bottle of soda were also 
obtained from somewhere. 
'Fhe little parcel was brought 
out and opened. It was a 
small one-peg bottle of some 
foreign whisky which was 
ceremoniously poured into 
the glass with the soda. Once 
the glass was in his hand; the 
gentleman receded to the 
railings and downed it all in 
one gulp. When he came 
back to return the glass, the 
hitherto grim man was all 
smiles— Mtd<lfi\ (F. K. Kov, 
New I )elhi) 

■ 

(UIWAHATI: This citv wit¬ 
nessed a rare bull-fighl. 


keeping vehicular traffic off 
the road for three long 
hours. Two bulls fought re¬ 
lentlessly and hundreds of 
people witnessed the fight. 
Many of the “spectators” did 
not even seem to mind the 
tact that traffic on the busy 
Chandmari-Noonmati main 
road had been badly dis¬ 
rupted for long hours —The 
Times of India {B. K. Sal- 
wan, Tekanpur, Rajasthan) 

■ 


MADRAS: He ads you win. 
tails 1 lose. That’s the way a 
five-rupee coin spun for R. 



Frabhakar, the State Bank 
team's captain, in the finals of 
the Venkateswara 'lYophy 
cricket tournament against 
Indian Overseas Bank here. 
But the spin of the com 
triggered an unusual con¬ 
troversy — as to who really 
won the toss. 'Fhe coin used 
for the occasion had the 
Ashok Chakra on one side 


FOR THE RECORD 


Food for thought 

W hile an estimated 250 million tonnes of foodgrains 
will be required at the turn of the century to feed the 
huge Indian population, the growth rate of food production 
has been dismally low. According to a recent report of the 
department of agriculture the food productictn in 1986-87 Is 
likely to be 151 million-tonnes against the target of 160 
million tonnes. The target of food production by the 
terminal year of the Seventh Plan has been fixed at 
178-183 million tonnes. This means that food production 
will have to be stepped up by 30 million tonnes in the 
remaining three years of the Plan- 
The report claims that the target can still he achieved but 
the prospects are largely dependent on weather condi¬ 
tions. The Economic Survey for 1986-87 points out that the 
failure of the monsoons for the third consecutive year-*' 
causing severe drought In large* parts of the country—'was 
largely responsible for the low growth rate of food 
production. The worst affected states were Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Raiasthan. 
The food stocks fell in the gotlowns by six million tonnes 
during 1986, to stand at 23 milKon tonnes, 


(normally called the head) 
and the head of the late 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
on the other. It appears that 
Frabhakar called ‘tails’ and* 
imagined he had won when 
the side of the coin with Mrs 
Ciandhi’s head appeared face¬ 
up. However, the rival cap¬ 
tain, Sanlosh Kumar, argued 
that this side of the com was 
the real “head”. It was not 
btTore an official of the Tamil 
Nadu Cncket Association in¬ 
tervened that the matter was 
sorted out (for the time 
being). For Frabhakar, who 
perhaps won the toss in real¬ 
ity, it was indeed a case of 
heads you win and tails 1 
lose —The Hindu (K. Madhu- 
sudhan, Hyderabad). 

■ 

TRIVANDRUM: Former 
Speaker of the Kerala 
Assembly, V. M.'Sudheeran 
called, “order, order” when 
some members interrupted 
while he was making a point 
in the House. As the House 
burst into laughter Mr 
Sudheeran apologised for his 
mistake. But he was not the 
only one to make the mis¬ 
take. Chief minister K. K. 



Nayanar also forgot for a 
moment that after five long 
years the situation had 
changed in the Assembly. 
When former chief minister 
K. Karunakaran who is now 
the leader of the Opposition, 
rose to go out while Mr 
Nayanar was replying to a 
debate, the CM said: “Our 
chief minister does not 
perhaps like to hear about 
the allegations against his 
government. ” Habits die 
hard—Deccan Chronicle (V. 
Bhavani Shankar, Hyder¬ 
abad) 
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Once upon a time the French defence used 
to be fun then along came Karpov and spoilt 
everyb{>dy s enjoyment The point is that the 
French is only really worth playing when 
Black can get his teeth into Whites pawn 
cente and the modem systems developed 
‘by White simply do not allow this Here is an 
example of what can happen when Black is 
given the opportunity to play with daring and 
se 7es it 

White Paavilainen Black Waisser French 
Defence Tallinn 1986 

1 P K4 P-K3 2 FM?4 P-04 

3 H-Q2 N-KB3 4 P-K5 KIM)2 

5 B-Q3 P-<)B4 6 P-QBS kM}B3 

7 KN-B3 B-K2 

More common here is 7 Q-N3 when White 
sacrifices a pawn with 8 0-0 PxP 9 PxP 
NxQP 10 NxN QxN 11 N B3 0-N3 12 Q R4 
with good play 

8 0-0 P-KN4»^ 

A bold thrust which seriously threatens the 
stability of White s pawn centre 

9 P-KR3 P-KR4 10 P-KN4 PxNP 

11 RPxP 0-N3 12 Q-R4 PxP 

13 PxP P-B3' 


CHESS 


ii 

Waisser 

(Black) 

ilA«41 , « 

to move 

>1 


in iur/f ii 


Hfli |(| .in' 




/'IQ ■ t'l > 

Paavilam 

a (0 n A 

en 

(White) 


Undoubtedly the right way to continue even 
though he risks his own kirif^ being trapped in 
an open centre 

14 N-N3 0-B2 15 R K1 

looks strong but this move in fact allows 
Black to pull off a surprising tactical coup 


_ DIAGRAM _ 

15 P-B4' 

Threatening to trap the white queen by 10 
N N-i 1/ 0 N5 P QR3 the point being that 


he can no longer prepare a diagonal retreat 
with B- Nb4 

16 QN-02 PxP 17 H-H2 

N(Q)-BlNxOPI 

I he final blow to White s pawn centre 

19 QxN P4V6 20 B-NB-f K-Bl 

21 N^N4 K-N2' 

Avoiding the trap 21 PxP-i when 22 QxP is 

chirk but now the threat is real and the 
bishop IS attacked 


22 NxP KxB 23 fr-K3 Q-BS 

24 P B3 QxQ 25 BxQ P-N3 

With hr extra pawn the two bishops and an 
active rook the endgame is easily won 

26 N K2 B-B4 27 B2 B-B3 

28 N-Q4 R-KBl* 


The final breakthrough If 29 NxP RxN+ or 29 


BxR PxB 30 OR Q1 

29 K N2 RxN-f 

31 KxR BxN’f 

33 QR N1 BxKP 

35 K B3 P-N4 

37 K-K4 P-Q6 


BO 

30 PxR* RxB4 

32 K-N2 BxNP 

34 R(N)-B1 B<?B9 

36 R-a2 P-Q5 

38 Ratigni 



MICHAEL STEAN 

By arranQwneni wrfth Ttt» QOaafvr 


BRIDGE 



At game all your partner opens One Heart 
the next player passes and you hold 
♦ AK04 ^108 7643 4802 4 
You might \ id Six Hearts you might bid 
One Spade or you might respond ii 
diamonds hoping to avert a diamond lead 
The drawback in this tactic is that the 
defenders may make a lead directing doublc 
when you settle eventually in Six Hearts This 
was the full hand 


Dealer South Game all 
4AK04 
4l087t 4 i 
♦ 8S2 

4 

♦ J1085 

492 ^ 4 

♦ A 0 J 4 ^ ^ ^ ♦ 10 /f 

4 1093 5 4liAK0fi/‘ 

4/- 
4AK0J" 

4K9 i 
4J64 


North bid an orthodox One Sp ide at the 
table The bidding c ontinued 


South 

West 

North 

East 


No 

14 

24 

24 

34 

64 

No 

No 

No 




Giving the opponents a chance tc 
intervene turned out well on this occasion 
South ruffed the club lead took two more 


lub ruff and reached this end position 
4AKQ4 

4 

485 

4 

4iU 85 

4 

4 A Q immaterial 

4 

4/2 

4^ 

4K9 ^ 

4 

It wis easy in view of the bidding, to place 
West witfi the ace of diamonds South led his 
lajt club West discarc^ed a diamond and 
North a spade then a low diamond and 
South made tfie last trick with the king of 
diamond > 

TERENCE REESE 

By anranoemvnt vWh TTw OBmtvw 


QUIZ 



This week s quiz is on books and authors 

1 Name the authors who created the 
following characters Father Brown 
Albert Campion Nero Wolfe and In 
spector Ghote'? 

2 This Side of Paradise, written in 1920, 
was which author s first book*? 

3 How IS the author Rene Raymond 
better known as*^ 

4 What do the following playwrights 
have in common Luigi Pirandello, 
Eugene O Neill Samuel Beckett ard 
Jean Paul Saitre'^ 

5 Who IS the odd one Salman Rushdie, 
Ruth Prawar Jhabvala, Shiva Naipaul 


andJG FarrelP 

6 What IS Jeeves Christian name^ 

7 What was George Bernard Shaw s 
first play'? 

8 Jerome K Jerome wrote Three Men in 
a Boat Who were the three men? 

9 Two of the characters in which play 
are Vladimir and Estragon*? 

10 Who wrote 

Sexual intercourse began 
In nineteen sixly-three 
(Which was rather late for me) 
Between the end of the Chatterfey 
ban 

And the Beatles first LP 

11 Whose first book was The Biafra 
Story'^ 


qiAsJOd >|Ouepei:j tl 
siiiqBjjy\i 

snuuy ujeod siq |o ezueis Buiuedo 
eqi 81 II ui>|je-i ditiqd leod aqj. oi 
ue)|oeg lenujcs Aq fopoQ jo} SuniBM 6 
eBjoeo pue sujeH T 8 

esnoH s jeMopiM i 
pieui6du 9 

lou set) inedieiM ie>foog eqi 
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Leisure & Iifest\’ 


CROSSWORD 




CROSSWORD NO. 42 



ACROSS: 

9. Shunning a blank, with point in expert. (9) 

10. Gas shows nothing on the area. (5) 

11. Elevated golf round? Excellent! (3-4) 

12. Graphite loses it's head over rheumatic complaint (7) 


13. Birds return total to pqint. (4) 

14.1 am briefly leaving cheek for relevance. (10). 

15. Tot up in south-eastern way, being the most tragic (7) 
17. Southern cat on a church has an organ. (7) 

19. Naming negative note on people. (10) 

22. Smug declaration of goodness by the Zulus? So we seel (4) 

23. It turns both ways. (7) 

24. About decay, I would find an artery. (7) 

26. University degree or one of an old tribe (5) 

27. Wispy breaker of humped back'? (4,5) 

DOWN: 

1. Colleagues as Bonnie and Clyde were, perhaps. (8,2,5) 

2 Concern shown in residential enclosure—or what the principal 
can yjve! (0) 

3. Plant tuber has pressman take action. (4) 

4 Concern shown in residential enclosure—or what the principal 
can give' (8) 

5. Favourite swallows cloth measure, producing little ball. (6). 

6. Order nothing for special military man (0) 

7. Territory for party chief? (6) 

8. Be uninhibited, like Rapunzel, perhaps (3,4,4.4) 

16 Famous scientist repeats German one about good man. (8) 

17. Chose saw, strangely enough, for display piece. (0) 

18. All roses, initially, age for defence apparatus (0). 

20. Feeling with no leader leads to movement. (6) 

21. Turn this creature upside down! (6) 

25. As impulsive as an outbreak, perhaps (4) 


Soliitlon to ^Crosswonl No. 41 

ACROSS: 1 Proof 4 Sunflower 9 Intuition 10 Ultra it Astute 12 Placards 14 
Discourage 16 Talc 19 Reel 20 Life-jacket 22 Boundary 23 Scorch 26 Evade 27. 
Temperate 2B Treasurer 29 Smart 

DOWN 1 Philander 2 Octet 3 Friction 4 Said 5 Non-aligned 6 Launch 7 Watermark 
8 Rears 13 Arbitrator 15 Speculate 17 Catchment 18 Hatchets 21 Idlers 22 Bleat 
24 Riata 25 Amir 

Compiled by RKa Tewari 
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THE SAYINGS 
OFNTR 

N T. Rama Rao is having 
. to eat his words far 
too often. He recently 
innounced that he would 
|)equeath his throne to his 
;son Balakrisbna who is now 
‘ seeking his fortune in the 
f filmworld. Subsequently he 
denied having said so. Then 
he made a puzzling remark 
about the Centre being a 
‘conceptual myth’. When the 
CPI took objection to the 
chief minister’s comment as 
being fraught with dangerous 
ramifications for the country, 
NTR developed cold feet. 

Once again he backtracked 
and explained that he had not I 
meant that there should not 
be a strong Centre but that 
there should be strong 
states. One wonders if all 
this is Nl'R's way of staying 
on the front pages of 
newspapers. 


REVENGE ON 
THE SCREEN 


M. Karunanidhi: star wars 

T he war of attrition of the 
two giant^ of Dravidian 
politics, ‘Kalait^r’ M. 
Karunanidhi and arch rival 
‘Purachi Nadigar’ MGR, is 
reaching its peak. They have 
now chosen a new arena for 
their one-upmanship game. 
TTie new garb that the 
AIADMK boss will don is 
that of a dialogue writer. One 


NTR. backtracking 

doesn’t have to look too far 
for a reason the runaway 
success ot a political satire 
called Pilanana Rojakkal 
(Flower in a desert). The 
dialogue for the film was 
written by Karunanidhi, and 
contains the choicest 
invectives and even abuses 
apparentlv aimed at the chief 
nuiiister T'his has caused so 
much heartbuni in the MGR 
camp that the heir-apparem 
to MtiK’s film throne, 
director Bhagyaraj, lia^ 
decided to pull out a 
half-finished film slaning 
MGR which ha^ betMi in the 
can’since 1973 The film is 
appropnateh titled Makkal 
en Pakkam (People on my 
side). Hut the tale does not 
end then*. Now, MGR will 
wnte the dialogue tor 
another film to hit back more 
directly at Karunanidhi. 

Tamil Nadu moviegoers will 
have a whale of a tune as 
their idols wash their dirty 
linen on the screen. 


WILL JANATA 
RECREATE 
1979 IN 
KERALA? 

F or the Left Front 
government which 
ousted the Congress(l) from 
its last perch in the south, 


the resignation of Janata 
nominee M P 

Veerendrakumar a dav after 
he was sworn in as a minister 
came as a lolL. It revived 
nightmares of the Janata 
expenence of 1979 at the 
Centre and and the collapse 
of IheE.K.Nayanar-led LDF 
government in 1981 due to 
defection. Veerendrakumar 
resigned because the five 
other MLAs of his party did 
not want him to be a minister 
and even boycotted the 
sweanng-in ceremony. 
Veerendrakumar did not 
resign because he feared a 
split in the party but that the 
five discontented members 


Janata'8 Chandraaakharan 



of a seven-member 
legislature party would be 
the right target for 
Opposition leader and ace 
’horse-trader' Karunakaran 
to prove his 'mettle' once 
again. Karunakaran'a ability 
to bait discontented ruling 
party members is well known 
and he had already targeted 
the Janata Party to begin his 
operation demolition! With 
the help of Ramaknshna 
Hegde the Janata Party has 
managed to defuse the situa¬ 
tion and nominated Prof. ^ 
N.M. Joseph as minister 


SWINGING 

LOYALTY 

E ven as an ordinary MLA 
Veerendrakumar of the 
Janata Party, who is a nch 
plantation owner and 
managing director of the 
Mathrubhumi daily {c\T. over 
3 5 lakhs G editions)which sells 
less than only Malaysia 
Manorama, is bound to 
emerge as an unportant 
pobtician in Kerala. 
Mathrubhumi under the 
editorship ot 

shareholder-editor Monu 
Nalapat (son ot poetess 
Kamala Das) had along with 
Manorama served as 

a propaganda machine for the 
UDF, causing much 
embarrassment to 
Veerandrakumar. 
Mathrubhumi had predicted 
115 seats for the UDF. Soon 
after the LDF victory, 
Veerendrakumar summoned 
senior Mathrubhunu staffers 
and gave them a thorough 
dressing-down for damaging 
the credibility of the paper 
nurtured over the years 
Nalapat is unlikely to be 
removed from editorship not 
only because he is part 
owner but also because he is 
believed to have the backing 
of another major shareholder 
who IS in the transport 
business. Nalapat, however, 
made it a point to organise a 
reception in honour of 
Veerendrakumar, perhaps as 
peiutence for his vicious 
campaign against the LDF. B 
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SHOCKING 

REVELATIONS 



ShlvraJ Pm 


D espite I’tiint* Minister 
Kajiv (landhi s efiorts to 
uslu'i in 21 St cvntiirv 
nolo^^ very lew of his minis* 
ters seem to know wdiat he is 
talkiiif* about. A ease in point 
IS the former minister ot 
state lor seienee and techiKil- 
(W, Shivraj Patil, whose 
feedback on scientific affairs 
appears to be, ironically, 
poor. Mr Patil was recently 
ciiiestiorukl in the Rajya 
Sabha on whether the Orissa 
^^overnment had iir^red the 
central government to estab* 
lish an earth station and su ■ 
[lercomputer at J^diu- 
bam^swai in tin? stale. 'I'he 
tormer minister replk‘d that 
the Orissa government had 
not iirRed the central govern 
ment to establish an t‘arth 
station but a supeu'omputer 
had been established and that 
there was a tirojXJsal to 
establish an earth station in 
Bhubaneswar. It w'ould bt^ 
one of the nodesot a nation¬ 
wide network called Nicnet 
which is,presently bein^i set 
up by the National Intormatic 
Centre. Tin* superconiputt'r 
had already been installed 
and made operational, he 
said. Does Mr Batil know 
what a supercomputer is.*’ 

And IS he not aware of the 
Indian ^jovernment’s efforts 
.to purchase a state-of-the-art 
supercomputer from the 


USA? Mr Batifs revelation 
would indeed come as a rude 
shock to the PentaKon! 


TRYING 

TIMES 

D espit<“ repeated 

attempts, the I'VdtMM- 
lion ot Indian Chambers ol 
Commerce and lndiistr\ 
(FICCl) has been unable to 
,m*t the BM to addrt‘s^ Us 
annual >»eneral meetin)^. 

Soon attei he ('anu‘ to pn\v('r 
in I9<S4, FICCl had asked 
Kajiv (landhi to inau^»utale its 
A(iM in IBHf). but tlu‘ BM 
r(dused. Later, the BM did 
lause some luvirtburninu m 
the organisation when he 
opted to address the .ACM ol 
the Association ol Indian lui 
gine(‘nng Industry wheii' a 
close Iriend ol his, Dheuv 
Sawhney, was a tt>p shot. A 
second attempt by the FICCl 
top brass m 19H(Sdid not 
pi'oduce any results, prob¬ 
ably because of the internal 
disputes in the body over the 
issue ot bogus membership 
The FICCl IS trying once 
again, 'flie A(tM i.s normally 
held in April but tins year it 
has been postponed bv a 
month in order to get the BM 
to inaugurate it, FICCl toji 
bosses are an optimistic lot. 


(UN) FAIR 
FACTS 

T he Fairfax affair has 
thrown up some details 
about how Vishwanath Pra- 
tap Singh functioned as a 
minister while trying to save 
the skin of his favourite offic¬ 
ers, Bhure La! and Vinod 
Bande. Singh, perhaps un¬ 
consciously, infringed the 
government's rules of busi¬ 
ness and violated the Con 
stitution. The fact that Bhure 
Lai as enforcement director 
(foreign exchange) was in 
touch with the American pri¬ 
vate detective agency, F'air- 
fax, was recorded in a note 
written by him to revenue 
secretary Vinod Pande on 6 
February, a fortnight after V. 
P. Singh had ceased to be the 
finance minister. Pande 
marked the note to the 
minister of state (finance), 
Brahm Dutt. Dutt im¬ 
mediately raised queries. 
Around 9 March, when his 
questions had not elicited 
answers from Pande and 
Bhure Lai, Dutt asked for 
the file and was shocked to 
learn that it was with defence 
minister V. P. Singh. When 
approached by Dutt, Singh 
not only admitted that the file 
was with him but also went 



BrahffiDutt 


on to record on the in 
early March (more than a 
month after leaving the fi¬ 
nance ministry) that he had 
orally approved Bhure Lafs 
dealings with Fairfax. 

Under Article 77(3) of the 
Constitution and the rules of 
business of the government, 
no minister is allowed to 
meddle in the matters of any 
ministry other than his own 
in any form whatsover. V. P. 
Singh's action, therefore, 
violated Article 77(3) of the 
Constitution. Can ministers 
survive in the government 
after violating the Constitu¬ 
tion? 


NOTABLE 

NOTE 

W hat did Bhure Lai’s 6 
February note say? In 
this note the former enforce¬ 
ment director informed the 
revenue secretary about his 
trip to the USA in December 
1986 (the fact that it was an 
attempt at formalising the 
hush-hush affair with Fairfax 
is exposed by this, why did 
Bhure Lai not write the note 
in January?) Bhure Lai re¬ 
corded his meetings with 
Hershraian and McKay of 
Fairfax and his visits to the 
offices of Du Pont qnd Chem- 
tex, both associates of 
Ambani's Reliance Indus¬ 
tries. The note said that 
Bhure Lai had left ques^ 
tionnaireswith Chemtex and 
Du Pont, which these com¬ 
panies could send back either 
through Fairfax or directly. 
When naming some other 
companies whose affaiis he 
wanted to investigate, Bhure 
Lai emphasised that he y as 
concentrating on the affairs 
of Reliance. Considering that 
Lai met Hershman in Delhi in 
a hotel rooni which was s ^ 
booked by Reliance's busi¬ 
ness rival Nusli Wadia, a 
question which arises is: was 
there anexus between Bnure 
Lai's enforcement directo-' 
rate and Wadia'a Bombay 
Dyeing? B 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING IS 
injurious TO HEALTH 


Wills Filter set the filler trend in cigarettes 
long years ago Today it’s still the finest 


In taste, in satisfaction Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make it 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 
then stayed with it 
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OPINION 



OF DIMINISHING 
RETURNS 
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' (Iflt'jt'' (’1\. tlu’ 1 'M 

I hini'^t 11 111 ' mdi'.iv oni to 

I pi oji’t t hinisol! .1 nil 

I nlU‘rn<iti\o to |\ oti 1).^ n w.h' 

I n ini^l.ilst', lir^tf.id ol 
I ninplo\ itii; ^ik h t.k lu ik' 

I should li.i\ r Ol ^Miiisi'd Ilk- 
I i).ii t\ wliu h IS in ,1 -h.iinhlt’s 
I rik' TM > pel soiicil .ihilit\ . 1 ^ 

.1 \ olt.' t .lit hor wns on ti ml 
,ind not (IK s,s to sn\. ho did 
not t <»ino Milt with tl\ ino 
<. t iloin - 

Amit Miithur, Sindri (Bihar) 

■ 1 ho dism ,u otn! doto.it ol 
llu' C. on.i^tosNt I ) in W ost 
Kon^nl .ind K<.*i .il.i m.iko" 
j orit.’ think th.it tho thoor\ (li 
1 dtinini-hin.n lotni ii'^ o- 
npplit ,ihlo to iho 

t. olUV. I 1 • In .1 '-OH'.o. ll>> 

; t.iilii!. i- VIimpji ,ihk' I.. the 
1 1 t\k IlIlL! ' i! .1 (k .11 [ in 'M ^ 

' holo M oj . . hnt 111 ihi- 
I p;ii tk’nl.t: t .iso 
! (j.indhi’s tntnio i t’^is njion 
I thoprosi’nl d ho hii^K^'s! 
blundcM tho l‘M t DtninilU d 
was that iio misoaloulatotl tho 
^tivipi^th ot tlu‘ t A 


j \otoran liko Jvoti Basu, a 
i Mian ol tho hiiuhost 
anti silk Ol ilv, ('annol bo 
hrushod .isido tho way Haji\’ 

(i<mdhi did. How could hi* 
iniai.tino that his [)orsonalit\ 
alono would roiuvouato tho 
ini[jotont CfiiijuToss party in 

Wosi Ih-ncMk'' 

U.S. Iyer, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ riio ruling' |)art\ has landod 
tlk^ ( onnlr\ in a virtual iik-ss 
on fjoth tho ooonoink and 
politu al Irouts It is coinrnon 
knowlodtit' that i)ooplo taking 
to parliarnontarv politios havo 
hot OHIO noli without any 
osionsihio sourtt' ot inoonu*. 
d'luw ha\k‘ hot-'ii toolin,Li tho 
pnhlit tor tho l ist 10 yt'ars 
and tho situation in tlio 

(. oiintrv alroaflv had—is 

liktd\ It) Clot worso 
AbirPadhy, Berhampur 
(Orissa) 

■ ^ our t ovor story w'as 
timoK . It cannot bo noniod 
Ih.at Ka)i\ (iandhi is passing 
Ihroiiitli an acute* 

tiisis both at lionu* .111(1 
.ihi t»ad d'ho oUk’tioiis ha\'o 
daina,ct‘d his iina^o 
ti I’nit-Muloush . His rolalions 
with tho I'rosidont is 
anvthinuhut hapin Somt'ol 
j his oahinot i olloa^ut's aro 
I indillouHit. and Ihoio is a lot 
ot in-ti.nhtinct Hi*'' policies in 
Assam, Mi/orainand Punjab 
ha\o boon suhitkts ot sovoro 
ontk'isin. 

Nirjhar Dasgupta, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


GRIP OF THE 
LEFT 

ho \ k'tory ot tho oft 
h'lont in honi^ars 
.Assuinblv oloctioiis {Left in 
front. IJ April) is tlio 
rosult of tho l-oft h’rout’s 
j) 0 ‘^iti\o portornianco in rural 
.ii'oas. I'horo is no donyin^^ 
the tat t th.'it tho popular 
' '()potation liar.ua' 

I distiihution ot vostod land 
j .iinonu tho kindk‘ss tarmors 
I and tho nuniinum t.kilitios 
t ontrihutt'd bv tho villauo 
pnnehin ,tts havo 
stronuthonod tho baso ol tho 
Lott lAonl—which the 
Conui'oi^^tll could not 
annihilate despite* tlie tour bv 



Rajiv Gandhi 

tho Prime Minister. On Ihf 
otiioi hand, the tailnros ot 
tho Loll Krontin the 'phoros 
otpowei, health, transport, 
education, indiistrvand ('c ic 
aiiienitk'S in tho city of 
Calcutta and its suburbs have 
boon manitostod in the votinu 
patter n d'ho onlv inter once 
that can bo dr awn is that the 
f)(*oplo of P)t‘nual ba\o voted 
impaitiallv. 'LlkW' woio not 
inlliionce'd bv the charisma ol 
oithoi Rajiv (jandbi. Jyoti 
ICisiior l^ajosh Khanna. 

Nanda Dulal Roy Chowdhuri, 
Kharagpur (West Bengal) 

■ rik* article- is an ae t in ate* 
analvsis ol the mistu abk- 
pe-i toiinanco of the 
Conuiess(l) in the .Assembly 
|)olls in Kerala and W est 
lit*n.ual. Hut It IS coilain that 
in Pk'nU'il ut least, eltk'lieais 
wore' not lair In many 
countrn.u e'ontros, tho u'sults 
show tli.it it LOt i' ront 
candidates rtk oivod hOO 
votes, the Conuross(l) u^t 
onlv li\e‘. Manv bt^uie^ voters 
also voted. Votinu trends 
levoal that the jjereenlaue ot 
\'otes cast in some ronu)lo 
areas in the rural belt is 
hiuher than in tlie urban 
seclen'. ()f course, the 
pnnclinvnti system and the 
well-oruanised parly cadres 
have a fimi unp in clinchinu 
the issue in tavour of the 
Leftists in the villaut's. 
Shirsanka Ghosef Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


THELASTLAUGH 

M I. Akbar, as is his 
w(ait, has added a 
teiuch of cynicism m his 
story , The lust hur rah (29 




Mnrch--4 April). VVe were 
uiven to understand that so 
t ir as the oe)nfrejntation 
betw'een the President and 
the Prime Minister is 
concerned, there has been 
much ado about nothinu. At 
stake IS not the Constitution, 
but personal considerations. 
Kurther, the impression is 
c reated that Mr Raji\ 

(landhi, ot for that matter, 
the rulinu party, is the 
parauon of virtue. And I lie 
Opposition.-' Naively, thy 
name (fpposition! If one of 
the loremost editors ot the 
country makes iiuht of urave 



Zail Singh 


issues in this manner, tlio 
last bun all is pK’bably lor 
him only. But who will havt* 
the last lauuh.-' 

H. Ghatakf Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ 'Lhe s< f-called 

conti ontation between the 
twk) ureals started from a 
letter. Vet. there was ‘news' 
which was a [lointer to the 
President boinu sidetracked 
by the Prime Minister. 

'Lliese alleuations, most of 
which were tile fabncation of 
frustrated politicians, put at 
stake the honour and dignity 
ot not only the twki posts but 
ol the whole nation. I claim 
no expertise in politics. 

But knowing Gianiji. i can 
say with confidence that he 
will never fall into the trap 
of such anti-national ' • 
elements. . - 

Major Balbir Singhf Paine - - 
Saheb, Patna (Bihm’) i 

■ ‘Harlier Presidents were 
becoming puppets, now a 
puppet has become the 


SUNOAv 
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President’, wrote a reader 
five years ago, and SnN!> w 
gave him an award of Ks 50 
which was given to the Lust 
letter. The last hurnih 
indicates what a puppet can 
do. 1 wouldn’t blame Zail 
Singh for the constitutional 
crisis. If he is to blame, then 
so IS Mr Gandhi. A 
I^resident s personality may 
not deser\'e any reverence, 
but Ills verv office ought to 
be given respect. 

0. GaneBh, Jmn§hedpur (Bilwr) 


PURE 

T he Cfimments made 
against me in the article 
Requiem tor the national 
anthem/^ (28 September—4 
October, 1986) such as I am 
a Hindu fanatic and my 
passion for things classical 
and ‘ptire’ has another moie 
dasfardlv manifestation, that 
I do not admit lower caste 
Hindus in my sc hool or to the 
Ayyappa temple of which 1 
am the pujanave completely 
erroneous and tactually 
wrong. The other 
observation that a tew 
harijans were turned away 
from the temple and that lead 
to protest and that posttTs 
were plastered near the 
school is also untrue. I 
l>elieve in tradition and our 
gloi ious past and that does 
not amount to any fanaticism. 
Out of 48 students who are 
on the rolls of the school 29 
belong to lower caste 
Hindus. I'he Ayyappa temple 
is used by all Hindus for 
worshipping irrespective of 
the caste to which they 
belong and I also state that I 
am not a pujari of the temple. 
M^V.KrMtnaWarrhr, 
fmadmsBtmrf Sudfunan 
Sanakrit School, PalaM, 
TrtehurtKoralal 

liinoo John replies: M. V. 

Krishna VVarrier had first hit 
the headlines even before his 
condemnahle campaign 
against the national anthem 
bec ame Known, bt^causeof 
protests against his ri4usai 
to admit 4ian>ans4o4iis familv 
temple. Extensive details 
were published in the repu¬ 
ted Malayalam weekly hala- 
kiWnutdrwhwhihe Stno \ ^ 


leportonK coirohorated. Mi 
Warner did not cjiiestion ih* 
\eracit\ ot reports in l\.ib 
kaiinniih an(\ other loc al loiit 
nals but has ikuv cho'^en lo 
lepiidiate well-known lacts 
W e dill sec* posters, iiiosth 
in led'ink against tht* aiili- 
liaiiian altiliide. One* postc*! 
was pasled iiist outside Mi 
W arnei s house The adiei - 
l!\(* ‘laiiatic w'as used IK*! 

Iiisi t(u the anil hai'ijan aiti- 
lude hul also because Mi 
V\ai nei s own hrothei iii 
lorihed us that Mi Wairu'i 
drank onl\ puie milk and 
tulsi w.iti 1. a.tc* onl\ iu e 
c ooked hv l.tmih mc'inhei s 
and hai vt'sled lioin lamilv 
land and that he* sfliloin wou 
shirts. a|>|)arentl\ toa\oKl 
( onlact with cloth made* m| 
impure^ material. It. sinc e' 
them. Mr Wanicu has e aten 


I 



The Taj Mahal Intercontinental, Bombay 


ne'e ('ook(*d \)\ a hai nan 
allowed “unloikliafiles" mb* 
his liouse. and has sliirkt'd 
other feiiil.il practic es, lht*i) il 
IS as adnurahle .is his untiring 
ellorts lot the* sprc'ad ot 
Sanskrit. U'e stand correi led 
on two ^ oLints the nuinher ol 
low-caste* students inalic' 
school and that M» Waiiic*! is 
not a puiaii. 

A CORRECTION 

I n an otherwise balanced 
and accurate article. The 
hotels war (29March—4 
April) , there are a few factual 
errors pertaining to the Taj 
Group which I wish to 
correct. Contrary to what 
has been mentioned, each 
and every hotel of The Taj 


Group in India is making a 
profit. Which is reflected in 
their respective annual 
reports. Also, it might 
interest you to know The Taj 
Group in India has already 
crossed the Ks 100 crore 
mark in sales (the current 
figure being Rs 125 crores) 
and by 1989, we are poised 
to touch a projected turnover 
of Rs 200 crores. 

PankalM,Ballga,gonoral 
manager--eommorclal, The 
Taj Group of Hoiola, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

UPHILL TASK 

ight now there is no 
reason not to be opti¬ 
mistic about the success of 
the new leaders of Assam. 
(The accord and after, 8--14 


March), it there has been 
any delav in the implementa¬ 
tion of me Assam accord, it 
IS because its total im¬ 
plementation IS not only an 
uphill task but also good for 
Assam. 

Gauri Shankar Pattanayak, 
Cental (Waat Bengali 


MISSING A 
TOOTHACHE 


I inu’-l roiitess that 1 read 
Shobh<i I)(^’s swansong 
ilo -j!1 A/aA7)) with a 



IWMiige o( regrul. She was 
different to sav tin* least and 
like a t()otliach(‘, one mav 


Vi*r\ well miss the pain when 
It is gone. Her selt-conlessed 
present task of reading 
dhobi lists might not so 

inappropriate, after all.she 

was an expert on dirtv linen! 
PavS Raghavan, New Delhi 
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DON'T FORGET TO NOMINAn 
YOUR Lie POLICY 


'"W'y'm 









fverythinq vvos YueU ptonned ofKl menculo^ 
in Piyush Mi^herjee s lite Lito hs UC Policy 
To ieove behind a solid susienonoe^ oose he 
was suddenly no more 

And when that happened^mere wos one 
hitle thing Piyush hOd forgotten To« ndminale 
his wife in his Policy Before the ctoim vwss 
settled Piyush s wife had to undergo a lof of 
corisequentiQl formalities and prooedurol 
delays To ovoid such irritants NOMMATE 

t)o remember lilo insuronoe is 0 long term 
controci 

Naturally during the contract period there 
may be muny chonges m the life ond tifesfyle of 
a person One may get married and has to 
provide for the security ol the growing family 
In Ihot event one moy like to change the 
nominotion from the previous nominee viz 
father mother or sistei to one s spouse 

As fomily responsibilities grow, one moy 
hove to mortgage the poiicy to secure loon from 
financial institutions for building o house of 
one s own in that event the nomination 
becomes invalid and after me mortgage loon 
Is repaid, when the policy is reossignedttie 
nomination is not automatically re-lnstated 
One has to make fresh nomination This is o 
MUST to avoid hassles during the claim 
settlement stage 

Incidently jl oge is not odmitted at the time 
ol submitting the proposoi one should ensure 
thot oge is admitted For this purpose please 
send on acceptable proof ol oge to the bronch in 
which the policy is serviced 

When one Is prepored to chonnellse one's 
life's sovfngs through LfC to provide the 
much needed security for one's beloved 
ones, 0 Httle care like making tfte norninmion 
or effecfing fhe chonge In the nomlnoflon 
whenever necessary and admitting the age, 
will go 0 long woy ond will help the LIC to 
serve you better 

Please heip us to serve you better The Agents 
ot the Corporation ore always ovoiloble to help 
you Please be in touch with your Agent for 
getting the right kind of odvice regording your 
life insurance needs and also for after-sales 
service 


C\ft Jnsumnee Corporation of Jndia 
^ Years in the service of the people. 



SIGHT AND SOUND 


U have resigned to nail the iie that 1 atn 
over ambitious ..A challenge was put to my 
‘loyalty gnd I have proved my loyalty 

V.P. Singh, foimer Union defence minister 


U his was the first time a minister has lesigned 
because he was not able to fight corrupUon 

Samar Mukhfriee,, CPI(M)MP 



The 


II would not have talked of R^iv Gandhi had he 
not been the Prune Mmister 

Chandra Shfkhar, Janata Party president 


U feel sorry to have criticised him (Rajiv Gandhi) 
during the election campaign After all he is the 
country's Prune Munster 

JyotiBasu, West Bengal cm 
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r political person is ambitious 1 heie are 
B methods fin Indian phiIosoph>) to enable people 
: to attain lht*ir wishes I teat h tlunn these 
I methods like fasting and prayer 

I C nANi>KA SwAMN» c ontrovvrsicil Hpintualgum 


U uow the hell am I to know how the country 
should be run^ And if 1 knew it, well, what am 1 
domg here, acting’ 

NASEEttUDDiN Shah, fflni actof 


IJ challenge the Soviet Union to get a date this 
year when it will begin the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops (from Afghanistan) on a speedy schedule. 

Ronald Reagan, President of USA 


IS a matter between the two of us Why 
should you come m between** 

Rahv Gandhi, Prune Minister to journalists^ 
talking about the controversy over the 
PM-J^esident relationship 




li amalsoajoumabst 
Zail Singh, President of India 
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IS very cradle asks us whence, every coffin 
whither. 

ViR. Krishna Iyer, former Supreme Court 


tSven now I get goose pimples whenever I 
National Anthem. 

VvAY AMritra), national terns player 
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Why Idris Latif should not 

BECOME THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


W hat do we expect in our Presi^ 
dents? First, and foremost, that 
they be men of known and 
believed integrity, men who can 
symbolise the ideals and values 
of our secular democracy, men who are not 
tainted by the reputation of wheeling and deal¬ 
ing, men wlu) cannot be accused of spending 
their lives in the search for power and who have 
a value system a little larger than that. 

Air Marshal Idris Latif passes on each count. 
In a lifetime spent in the service of the country, 
both in the aimed wing and the civilian, he has 
not allowed the slightest hint of scandal to touch 
him. 

Next we look for ability to represent the 
nation abroad, the talent to meet and deal with 
the highest in other lands and not only protect 
but also further the interests of the nation 
through such dialogue. 

Airt hief Marshal Idns Latif fits this bill as few 
others. Not only has he distinguished himself in 
India, but his tenn as ambassador in France has 
been all that one could ask for. He has conducted 
himself with both style and dignity. 

Third, we look for the ability to keep one's 
mouth shut. Obviously a President has to be 
privy to matters of state, and of the most 
confidential infomiation. As is obvious, informa¬ 
tion is p(wer. If anyone in government wants to 
make intelligent (which means selective, or 
cleverly distorted) use of infonnation available 
with any government, he can create havoc. 
There are few' dangers greater in govemrnent 
than a cabinet minister, for instance, who uses 
infonnation to promote himself at the expense of 
his government or Pnme Miruster. And if a 
President begins indulging in such games, the 
consequences can only be catastrophic. The 
system cannot really survive such sabotage. So a 
President therefore has to be loyal—not to the 
Prime Minister but to his duty. If you make 
someone a President whose career has been 
spent alternately in grovelling and backstabbing. 
then there will come a day when the President 
will blackmail you—and that day will come when 
you stop pandering to the President's self- 
interest. 

Air(. hief Marshal Idris Latif, I can confidently 
say—and 1 am sure no one will be able to 
contradict this—-will never put his self-interest 
above the national interest. And Heaven knows, 
is a quality which we need today when our 
!St institutions are becoming prey to 


machinations and conspiracies of the most ex¬ 
traordinary kind, and when mischief-makers an4 
agents masquerading as "men of principle" are 
overtly and covertly trying to destabilise the 
country. The power which becomes megaloma¬ 
nia does not consume him. If there are Indians 
capable of being given the highest trust, then he 
is one of them. 

And yet, he should not be made the President 
of India. Because he has served in the armed 
forces. The argument has in fact nothing to do 
wdth the personal character and ability of the Air 
Chief Marshal, but purely to do with the fact that 
he has spent his professional life in uniform. And 
on pnnciple we must keep men of uniform away 
from the highest position in the country. 

The creators of our Constitution were nothing 
if not cautious; they understood both the frailties 
of men and the vulnerabilities of as dramatic an 
experiment as secular democracy in a poor but 
passionate nation like ours. You have to search 
far and wide before you find another post¬ 
colonial nation with courage like ours: every¬ 
where good intentions have collapsed under the 
deadly pressure of failure combined with person¬ 
al ambition. It is vitally essential to guard against 
the impossible. 

The chances are always higher of a Prime 
Muiister, exploiting the sanction of the mandate 
which brought him or her to power, finding 


GianiZail Singh 
hasre<hanged 
Ms mind. He first 
wanted to tw the 
OpposHion 
camfiditeifhe 
could net bee 
Congress 

iioinMiQOf uivn^ 

duringatrip 
South bonded out 
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lefu^c in diLldtuisliip when events spin out of 
control. It is precisely because of this that not 
only was the institution of the presidency 
created, but also that the President was made, 
the commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 
With as powerful an interest as the armed forces 
taking their orders not from the elected Prime 
Minister but from the indirectly elected Presi¬ 
dent, the ability of a Prime Minister is at least 
checked if not, m the final analysis, totally 
curtailed. No one can guard against the possible, 
but at least wc can make it as difficult as we can. 

But if the lesson of the Seventies was tliat the 
spirit of the Constitution can be suborned by the 
will of a Prime Minister, then the lesson of the 
Eighties clearly is that there is danger from the 
will of an arbitrary President too. Those who 
have been reading some newspapers dpcyogjtWs^J 
crisis will have noticed that the 
positions have been ariiculatecl‘ on dfie ffont 
pages, and that editors have demanded oj^nJy 
that the President use his power to remove the 
Prime Minister from office just Because in the 
opinipn^mark you, opqiidn, not substantiated 
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fact—of the editor, the Prime Minister is 
shielding someone corrupt. This is utterly 
dangerous, as Madhu Limaye (who is no friend 
of Rajiv Gandhi) argued in an excellent and 
powerful article in The Telegraph. Fortunately 
for us, President Zail Singh has ignored such 
megalomania, otherwise the consequences could 
be horrendous. This is a parliamentary dem(Kra‘ 
cy, and even if a Prime Minister is proved to be 
guilty it is the job of the Members of Parliament 
to unseat him or her. and neither the responsibil¬ 
ity of the President nor, for God’s sake, editors 

To vest, therefore, the power of the Presi¬ 
dent in a man from the armed forces will be to 
change a tradition for little gam and much 
potential harm. I do not for a moment doubt the 
integrity of AirChief Marshal Latif, but I also do 
not want a precedent of this kind to be set. 

One's second objection is of a different kind. 
One reason why Air Marshal Latifs name is 
being floated is that he is a Muslim: this 
consideration honours yet another tradition in 
the choice of Presidents and Vice Presidents, 
that there should be a representative of a 
minority in at least one of these offices. Certainly 
this was one prime consideration when Mrs 
Indira Gandlii opted for Giani Zail Singh, much to 
both his and the nation’s surprise. But it is 
important to learn from that experience. Did the 
presence of a Sikh in the Rashtrapati Bhavan do 
anything to help solve the Punjab problem? 
There are those who will argue, rightly or 
wrongly, that it might have aggravated the 
problem, but there is no one who will say that it 
reduced the problem. The point is that minor¬ 
ities are no longer going to be assuaged by 
window-dressing. Muslims today would fgfr pre¬ 
fer a man who even as a minister of state for 
labour or industries helped the under-privileged 
get a few jobs. Muslims do not want a President 
in Rashtrapati Bhavan; they want a few more 
chaprasis from their lot in government offices. 
This is the dominant sentiment, and it cannot be 
satisfied by symbolic gestures. The disaffection 
that exists within the community springs really 
from two sources: first, the fear of rising Hindu 
fundamentalism and the aggressive turn it is 
taking, touching city after city and—more horr¬ 
ibly—even village after village with the vicious 
flame of the communal torch; and second, the 
I lack of jobs for the young. Security and develop¬ 
ment: that is what Muslims really want, and not 
tokenism. I mean, there can be no positive harm 
in making a Muslim the President or Vice 
President, but it needs to be kept in mind that 
there is not going to be any great sense of elation 
piong Muslims because of such a decision. This 
is not the Fifties and the Sixties; there is a 
different mood abroad. On the other hand, the 
reaction among majority fundamentalists could 
Declaring this to be 
yyet another*' sign of “appeasement" to minor¬ 
ities they could begin a renewed offensive 
against Muslims. Far better then that no Muslim 
is seleaed as President; a Vice President will be 
more fhan^^nough* thank you. 

But there are othei dangers lurking in the L 


coming presidential elections too. The biggest 
one, to my mind, is the fear that Rqjiv Gandhi 
could be tempted to place personal loyalty over 
every other virtue when making up his mind. 
This is partly understandable after his recent 
experiences, and particularly when he has to go 
through the trauma of contemplating removal not 
because of a revolt in his party but by the whim 
of the PrCvSident. But even if understandable, 
such an approach is never going to be justifiable. 
It is only a rumour, of course, but one name 
floating in the air is of Mr Mohammad Yunus. 
With all respect to Mr Yunus (who is a man with 
a truly gtx>d heart if a less reliable tongue), such 
a decision would leave a poor taste in the mouth. 
A President ha.s to be an at ceptable figure, a 
person who can command respect even from his 
opponents. Mr Yunus clearly lacks that asset; he 
has been too outspoken for that. Speaking to 
reporters recently the Prime Minister did men- 
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lion that he would like to take the Opposition into 
confidence over the selection of the next Presi¬ 
dent; nothing could be better than that. Not all 
the Opposition is paranoid about the f^rime 
Minister; there are many sane elements there. 
Even if a good part of the Opposition were to 
a^ee with the Prime Minister’s choice it would 
still be a great achievement, and a great step 
towards fuifilling that great goal of a non-partisan 
President. 

But that, of course, will be the day... 

In the meantime, the Giani has re-changed his 
mind. He first wanted to be the Opposition 
candidate if he could not be the C^ongress 
nominee; then, during a trip South he ruled out 
the idea. Last heard he had reop<?ned his 
options: his current position is that he has not 
made up his mind. It does not really matter, 
because no one took his denial very seriously to 
begin with. It has been common knowledge that 
he was very anxious to get another term, and he 
has done and is still doing what he can to get it. 
Nothing is final in political wars until the actual 
battle begins. Watch out, then, for the Haryana 
poll campaign and a likely “crisis" dunng it: the 
results; the aftermath; and then the last brittle, 
for the choice of the next President of India. This 
is truly going to be an Indian summer. 
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G^JPSWEETAjroSOim 

KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Women, hastinis and poets 


T he <jtht*r t'VcMi- 
m>j; as I was 
driving? hark honif 
Iroin the club I 
louiul nivsell be- 
hind an elephant 
lakin ^4 a partv ol 
I hil(ir(‘n for a riclc‘ 
Instead ot j^oinj» 
ahead I derided to 
(f>l!()vv it ff)i some 
distaiu'e to sei‘ lor myself why our 
Sanskrit pix'ts had lompated a beautiful 
woman’s buttorks and her ^>ait to that ot 
a she-#*l(‘phant i'o wit Avimarka 
A rhest lanjt^uid with iK'avv breasts , 
Her moyemenls slow wilhheaw laps- 
Hharatnhaii rontt*ssed his |)assi(>n of a 
well-rounded posterior. 

1 do indt'ed speak without bias, 

This is arl\Mowied^H‘d as truth 
amonn mrir 


I decided to Mkm an ctophant to 
see for fflyseM why our Sanskrit 
poets had coinpaiW a beautiful 
woman’s buttocks and her gait to 
thatof ashe-eiephant... Histhe 
rnineb^ gait tfiat gives its 
massive behind its erotic 
enchantment. I am sure if it were 
to break intoa trot it would kwk 
like a shapeless mountain 
ontiie jog 


Nothin;j[ enthralls us like an 
ampk‘* hipped woman. 

N(>tbii\L; else e.iuses surb pain . 

He makes it mou^ (‘xpluit: 

Cut off ail envy, examine tbt* matter 
Tel! us deris'vely. >ou noble man, 
Whirl) we oiu^ht to attend upon; 
'[‘be sloping; sidt‘s of wilderness 
mountains 

Or the butloiks of woman aboundinj^ 
in passion.'' 

Kalidas emphasist'd moveintnt more 
than torn)' “Her heavy hijis moved 
lanyoroiislv as it Irom thoughts of love" 
iSfh'ikniitnhi). Ot course, Kalidas w'as 
ritrlit. It IS the minring gait of the 
elephant as it ambles alonjLj that j^ives its 
massive behind its erotir enrhaiitinent. I 
am suit' if 11 w^ere to break into a trot, it 
would look like a shapeless mountain on 
(Ilf JdK, 


Mv mind turned to women with 
parhvclernious behinds. (iod provides 
bi^ bottomed women wnth ample 
bosoms as if to help them keep their 
balance and ensure that they are slow 
and dikrnifted m their walk A fat woman 
running ran be a truly ludicrous sij»hl. 

'riiLis I drove for half a niiie or more, 
mv eyes fixed on the rear of the 
elephant, my mind on women with 
elephantine behinds. I arn not mre 
whether the heasl became aw^are ol mv 
lew'd thoughts or its mahout was upset 
at my pursuit but it came to an abrupt 
hall. I rammed the brakes f‘l my car and 
barelv missed hittin^^^ its le^s. With 
shameltX'.s abandon the elephant lifted its 
miseiable little tail and let drop a i annon 
ball of duiij^. So were ruined m\ visions 
ol lat bc'autiful women. 


MODERN SHAH AtAM 

A rtsider W'ho wishes to remain 
anon vinous has compared Kajiv 
Gandhrs pi'e-election foray to West 
Bengal as a quixotic assault on tht* 
(“iladel of Marxism. What remains to be 
deteirnined are the identities of his 
Sanrho Panza and the donkev he t'fide 
on. 

He proceeds to elaborate by compar- 
in)Lt today's Delhi durbar to that of Shah 
Alam’s whose “empire" extended from 
the Red Fort to vilkyije Palam, (M^dit 
kilometres awav. l\vo men who had a 
disjiute approached the Emperor to 
settle' their quariel. “Your Majesty, w^e 
are your loyal subjects living across the 
Jumna, within a stone’s throw from your 
exalted Fort ((^ila e-Moalla). Please be 
our aihitralor." 

"The other side ol the Jumna did you 
say?" demanded the Emperor 
‘Yes, your Maiesty.” 

“Take vour dispute elsewhere. Our 
writ no longer runs beyond the nver." 


CHARACTER 
ABOVE ALL 

A t a cattle tair there w’ere a lari>e 
number of prized cows and buffa¬ 
loes for sale. A man desirous of buyiiij^ a 
^ood f)iiftalo approached a farmer who 
had a pair of finedivikm^ animals. 'Fhe 
huyei could not m’iike up his mind winch 
one to huv: so he asked the owner the 


price of one as he patted it on the rump. 

“Fhis one will be Rs 5,OOP /’replied 
the owner. “She is youn^, will calve 
every year and is guaranteed to yield 10 
kilos of creamy milk every day." 

'fhe price seemed a bit on the higher 
side, so the would-be purchaser patted 
the other beast and asked : “How' much 
lor this one.''" 

• i'his will be Rs 10,000. She is 
middle-aged, has never home a calf, nor 
evei will. Her udders remain untouched 
by human hands." 

Elabbergast(‘d with the reply, the 
purchaser demanded: “What kind of 
cattle-dealer are you? h'or a barren 
bullalo you ask double the jjru e of one 
that vuids." 

Janaab, character bhee to koi cheez^ 
hai (Sir, there is such a thing as good 



iiiusifaiion Debashis Ueb 


character)! 

(Contributed bv Ihviu Khaniia, New 
Delhi) 


DEAD MEN TELL TALES 

T wo men met in heaven. “What did 
you die of?" asked the one. 

“J died of extreme cold And what 
about you?" 

“I came home from work and heard 
my wife talking to a stranger. On 
entering the house, 1 searched every 
nook and corner of the house hut could 
not find anyone anywhere. 1 felt so guilty 
of my behaviour that my heart failed." 

(.)n this, the other one said, "Had you 
cared to open the fridge, neither of us 
would have died." 

(Courtesy M.M, Kapoor, New Delhi) 


- ^ 
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COVER STORY 


TRIUMPH OF HOPE 

The success of Sunil Dutt's padayatra from Bombay to Amritsar demonstrates 

the power of goodwill 


I t was a triumph for hope and good 
sense. At 6.30 am on 13 April, 
Sunil Dutt walked through the 
arched entrance of the Golden 
Temple, 78 days and 2,070 
kilometres after he had set out from 
Bombay on his padayatra to Amritsar. 
There had been fears that Dutt would be 
prevented from entering the Temple, 
Terrorist groups had threatened to 
attack him and the police had refused to 
guarantee his safety inside the Temple 
premises. But when Dutt and his 51 
fellow-padayatns entered the Temple, 
there was only good humour and a sense 
of camaradene. 

A crowd esti¬ 
mated at 5,000 
greeted Dutt as he 
walked around the 
38-foot promenade 
called the parikra^ 
ma that runs 
around the Tem¬ 
ple’s holy tank. He 
was shown the 
Akal Takht, the 
temporal seat of 
Sikhism which is 
still being rebuilt, 
and then entered 
the Harminder 
Sahib. The crowds 
surged in their en¬ 
thusiasm and the 
first floor of the 
two-storev edstru- 
cture was lilled to 
capacity as the 
granthi tried to 
hand over kara pra- 
$ad to Dutt and his 
fellow-devotees. 

By the time Dutt went into room 
number 30 of the Temple where he 
participated in an akhand path^ the 
Temple was overflowing with eager 
crowds. Tumultuous masses of de¬ 
votees surrounded Dutt, shouting and 
cheering. Other citizens of Amritsar 
stood on rooftops, balanced precariously 
on pillars, eager for a glimpse of the 
siar-padayBtri. Said one devotee in' the 
crowd that had grown to 35,000 by 
10.30 am, “We have never seen such 
crowds since Sant Bhindranwale used to 
hold court in the Swaran Mandir." The 
mood of the masses was upbeat and 
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optimistic. “He has come here with the 
blessings of the Guru," said Rabinder 
Ahluw^ia, a regular visitor to the Tem¬ 
ple, “his mission should be accom¬ 
plished.*’ 

Most significant of all, Dutt’s visit was 
the first occasion on which the religious 
leaders of the Temple agreed to confer 
with a Congress(I) MP who makes no 
secret of his admiration for Rajiv Gandhi. 
Dutt spent an hour-and-a-half with Dar- 
shan Singh Ragi, Saminder Singh, the 
jathedar of the Kesgarh Takht in Anand- 
pur (who replaced Harcharan Singh 
Mahalon), Giani Kashmira Singh (who 
took the place of Giani Pritam Singh, the 
former head jaxBn- 
thi of the Akal 
Takht), Giani 
Puran Singh, the 
granthi of the Gol¬ 
den Temple and a 
former compatriot 
of Bhindranwale, 
Harminder Singh, 
acting president of 
the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Commit¬ 
tee (SGPC), and 
Bhim Singh, the 
secretary of the 
SGPC. 

At the end of the 
meeting, feelings 
ran high but hope 
was in the air. 
Dutt’s padayatra 
had proved that de¬ 
spite all the killing 
and all the acri¬ 
mony, there was 
still room for hope 
and goodwill. And that ultimately love 
and brotherhood could build bridges if 
only somebody was willing to make the 
first move. 

I ronically enough, when Sunil Dutt set 
out on his padayatra from Bombay on 
26 January, 1987, there was some 
cynicism about his motives. To the 
seasoned political hacks of New Delhi, it 
was only an attempt to recapture the 
limelight from fellow fihnstar-MP Ami- 
tabh Bachchan. Others doubted that 
Dutt, used as he is to the trappings of a 
fiimstar*s life, would manage to last out 


till the end of the gruelling trek. Within 
the film industry, there was bewilder¬ 
ment. Why should Dutt who is neither 
an MP firom Punjab (he represents 
Bombay) nor a Sikh bother to undertake 
such a march? Surely there were easier 
ways of drawing attention to the prob¬ 
lems of the Punjab or, even, to Dutt 
himself! 

Such doubts said more about the 
doubters than about Dutt himself. While 
it is probably true that he is neither 
particularly brilliant nor politically astute, 
he is a man of stubborn sincerity whose 
open emotionalism often makes him 
seem naive. Says Gulshan Rai, the 




SiriiDiiiri/iiiiAjv^ 
UialdMpiteallthekiangandal 
the acrimony, ttwra was iti 
nMHn lOr nopo ina goopwiii . 

Dutt was movod to imdartako the 
maivh not by political 
consMaiations but simply by the 
tog of amoltonaNsm 





Bombay movie moghul who was the 
world rights controller for Dutt's first 
film, Ramesh Saigal’s Railway Platfonn, 
'*He is a man who acts according to his 
feelings. If he feels something then he 
will go ahead and do it with sincerity, will 
power and determination/’ 

During the 60s, Dutt and his cele¬ 
brated actress-wife, the late Nargis Dutt 
(who died of cancer in 1981), took their 
Ajanta Arts troupe to the forward areas 
and entertained jawans without accept¬ 
ing any payment. At the time Dutt was 
one of the country’s leading filmstars and 
not a member of any political party, but 
he took time off from his film commit¬ 
ments because he believed that the 
jawans needed to be rewarded for pro¬ 
tecting the country’s borders. (Both 
Dutt and his wife won Padmashris for 
their services to the entertainment of 
troops) 

During this period, the Dutts came 
into contact with Indira Gandhi and 
Nargis and Mrs Gandhi became close 
friends. It was a friendship that endured. 


When Mrs Gandhi lost the Lok Sabha 
elections in 1977, the Dutts took the 
first plane to Delhi to assure her of their 
continued loyalty and support. 'Phrough- 
out the 1977-79 period when Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi was out of pow¬ 
er, the Dutts re¬ 
mained among her 
closest associates 
and Nargis perso¬ 
nally helped 
arrange each of her 
trips to Bombay, 

Says Murli Deora, 
now president of 
the Bombay Re¬ 
gional Congress 
Committee, “I re¬ 
member how dur¬ 
ing that period both 
Sunil and Nargis 
steadfastly suppoited Indiraji.” It was, 
say those who know Dutt well, not that 
he had much understanding of politics or 
a deeply-held belief in Mrs (iandhi’s 
ideological beliefs. It was more a ques¬ 


tion of loyalty. Once Dutt had decided to 
back Ind^ Gandhi, he stood by her with 
dogged determination through thick and 
thin. 

It was much the same sort of thing 
with the padayatra. 
He was mov^ not 
by political consid¬ 
erations but simply 
by the tug of emo¬ 
tionalism. re¬ 
member how when 
1 used to speak to 
the jawans in the 
Punjab sector, I 
would be struck by 
how patriotic the 
local residents of 
Punjab were,” he 
says. “But where 
is the warmth and 
love for countrymen today? Ilie people 

Dutt with Chandra ShaMiar and 
daughtar Priya photographad on thair 
approach to Oalhl and (lafi) withamambar 
of tha Hindu Samai 


bi i cynkil 611 whon )iisl 
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of Punjab are morose, 'I'heir tull- 
throated laughter has been replaced witii 
a deep emotional hurt. I telt I had to do 
something. ’* 

O riginally, Dutt liad planned his 
padeiyntni for 9 August. I9.sr). It 
had been a year since Pluestar, a year 
that had seen the assassination ol Indiia 
Gandhi by Sikhs; the bloodiest Hindu 
Sikh riots in history; and an upsurge ot 
anti-Sikh sentiment throughout the 
country, accompanied by 
feeling ot alienation among 
the Sikhs. By undertaking 
such a padarafra. Dutt, a 
Punjabi Hindu (real 
name: Balraj Sharma) 
hoped to demonstrate 
that there were no 
barriers betvvr^en 
Hindu and Sikh 
and that bro - ^ 
therhood vvasr 


LI IV i 1 IV/V/VI ^ 

most import a- 
nt. It IS important 
lat 


import, 

to rememberthi 
thei'e was relatnelv 
little teiTorism during 
this period (with tin* arni\ 
posted all over the Punjab) So 
Dint’s intention was not just to pray tor 
peac(\ but mor e impor'tant. to strive toi 
understanding. 

When the l^unjab Accoiti was ^ignc’d 
on 2-1 July, 1985, Dutt abandoned iilaii''. 
for the fmiiyntni. It stenied then that 
the wrnst was over and that harmony 
and understanding would triumph again. 
Alas, tins W7is not to he and as the statf^ 
plunged deeper and det'per into ch.ios 
and violence increased, Dull levned 
plans for the padavvvPv/. 'riieie was 
‘Ttticism then that he was doing it, as, a 
political stunt, and e\'en suspicion that 
the Congressd) central leadership had 
put him up to it hut as Dull told 
newsmen when he reached Amritsar. “II 
1 came here as a politician, j W(^iikl ha\’e 
been mad to walk lor i^.OOd 
kilometres.” 

Initially, the p^^dnyc^t^l w^as going to be 
a small affair. Dutt was accompanied b\ 
onlv 25 other w\'ilkers and theie was no 
interilKjn to publicise the man h. 'I he 
rousing send-off he was given in Bombay 
on 26 januarv, 1987. how'evi i', stunned 
most onlookers; nobody had guessed 
that there would he so much enthu¬ 
siasm. .Among those moved bv the mood 
of ihe people was Dutt's 2()-year-old 
daughter Priya who had not originally 
planned to join the march. “It was a 
spontaneous reaction.” she says now', ”1 
joined the march a day later, realising 
that this vvas the opportunity of a lifetime 
to see the country." 'Die last-minute 



Sunil Dutt's padayatra route 
decision to join tlie three-month long 
trek robbed Priva of a year in college but 
as she now' savs, “Wlial 1 have learnt in 
these months could never have bemi 
learnt in all my years in college. In many 
of the thinly-populated villagt^s, people 
did not know who Sunil liutt was. 'riiey 
had never seen him on the screen, still 
they waited for hours mi the sun, cooked 
food lor us and even ('ollected donations 
for the people in Punjab." 

D utt set a gruelling |)ace for him sell 
and his Udiow-nuirchers. Each 
morning, the\' would rise an h:;Lir befori' 
sunrise, walk till lunch-trme; eai a simple 
meal ol rite and d:iJ: rest a little, and 
then resume walking till ihev reached 
the town where tlie\ w'eie to spend tlie 
night In this manner, they covered 
between .'^0 to 85 kilonvli'es every day 
'I'he most obvious I'esult of this was 
nearly e\eryb()dv lost weight. When 
Dutt was weighed in coins for the 
second time in Madhya Pradesh it be¬ 
came apparent that tar fewer coins were 
required to make up his w eight this lime 
around. By the time the ptidayntni 


entt^ed Amritsar district, Dull had lost 
over .85 pounds! 

'Phe phvsKal exhaustion was more 
than com|)ensat(‘d tor by the enthu¬ 
siasm Frir a start, there vvas ihi* 
diversity ol i1k‘ marchers- the original 
('omplement of 25 had doubled by the 
time iIkw' reached Amritsar. Along with 
the usual kurta-clad pmluwitris were 
three Buddhist monks ol Japanese on 
gin. While they walked in tandem with 
Dutt. they did not interact with the 
crow^ds that greeted the padnyatiis and 
rarely spoke to their lellovv-inarchers. 
Instead, they I'emained silent figures in 
salfi'on—compensating lor llieir lack of 
verbal interac tion bv beating drums lhal 
spurred the marchers <mj. There was 
also Malik Aijun I'atil, 2.i. a spastic w ho 
was carried on a bicvcie tlij'oiighout ihe 
2.000-kilometi'e jouniev, .\t the end ot 
the yalm, he was overwhelmed. " fhe 
response to this pada\:itrn is 
tremendous. I feel 1 am part ol an effort 
to liberate Punjab from a slate of tyran¬ 
ny." And there was alsci a little hov who 
i‘an away from home to join the mar¬ 
chers in 1 'elhi. it was only in Phagwarii. 


SL'MOAV All'll M.W 
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that tlxL' nuiriliri^ realised thev had 
anotluM piidnv:iti ()t llit^ to 

bt* vvtakid (ujl in Afiuitsar was how to 
I’J \rai old Suiindor licdi hack 
homo to Ik‘lhi 

Diitt hiMisolt lookt'd like a modern-day 
Mos(‘s. Ilf wtHf a kliadi kurta-pyjama 
hut lomhifK'd tins with a |)ait ot Nike 
joKuiiiK ^lioes. WhtMi these ^^ave wav, 
tlu'V wen- if()laei‘(l hv a pair of Ascot 
sf)Ol‘l^ shoes Just belore thev left 
Honihav. his dauuhlei l*nva j^avt* him a 
.ixitl ot A Mioulder lap’ picked up at the 
“Intelnation,il News" houliqiie in Bom 
I bay The pink and while cap. which 
I pnilected his netk Uom sunburn was 
used [)v Dull IhrouKlioul the trip as was 
another piestoit, a w-aterprool 
moneybag. C.inyin^ ,i bamboo stick, in 
the manner of Mahatma (iandiii. Dutt 
pres(‘nted an iinposinji: si^ht to the 


tliousands ot people w'ho met liiin dunn>» 
his journey. 

He now says that he was moved by 
his reception tho»uqhout the country- 
Nearly everywhere he went, he re¬ 
ceived Rifts of fruit and sweets. In 
Dhotpui, Kajasthan. a local MLA, moved 
by the spirit ot the \.itni pulled off the 
metal karii he had worn loi 20 years and 
Rave It to Dutt. "Our blessings will now 
be with you." he told Dutt who dutifully 
preserved tlie bangle throughout the 
trip. 

At another place, a iettei ot Rood 
wishes in tilood was thiust into l^utt’s 
hands and beton* he could even identify 
the writer, thf ixi(hi\\iti;i had moved on. 
In Ludhiana, a Il.b Near-old woman 
wailed in the svcelteniiR heat loi three 
hours to Rive Dutt her blessitiRS. In 
jullundei, Dutt and Briva were pre¬ 


sented with grains of rice with their 
names inscribed on them in microscopic 
writing. Throughout the vntivi |woinen 
threw themselves at Diitt’s feet and 
children ran alongside the marchers for 
miles. Dutt addressed about 500 
wayside meetings along the way and also 
held major public meetings in six cities. 
His message at each place was the 
same; Ins was not a political mission. All 
he wanted was peace and under- 
stancling- 

The Congress(l) wisely refrained 
from associating itself with Dutt s efforts 
though individual Congressmen wel¬ 
comed him. (In Delhi, the Delhi Pradesh 
Congress chief organised a rousing wel¬ 
come for the yatra). Consequently, Dutt 
was able to claim support from politi¬ 
cians of all hues. In the Punjab, though 
the Shiv Sena banned its members from 


‘I HAVE BEEN STRUCK BY THE HURT THE SiKHS 
TOLD GAINST THE CO VERNMENT* 

Sunil Dun on his experiences of thepadayafrci 


SiiM)Ay: Do you feel you have 
achieved something after completing 
the 2,0(Hi^kilometre march? Has your 
effort borne fruit? 

it IS for the people and the 
nS333F?*gi lTinjab‘tfj*«»sess the results of my 
efforts. The masses Have to decide-hdw 
genuine niy intentions were. What has stnick 
me most about the Sikhs is the hurl they are 
Still holding against the government. Their 
sentiments have been wounded and it is this 
wound which is the only stumbling block in 
getting nd of terrorism in the state. The love 
and patriotism is still there and I could feel it 
flow from their hearts when I embraced 
them. This is the impression 1 have as a 
father and a human being—not as a politician 
or as a filmstar. J had come to Golden Temple 
to pray and this gave me an (Kcasion to meet 
the head pnests. And I see it, they too 
frankly expressed to me the feeling of 
internal hurl from which the people are still 
suffering. Tell me, was there any other 
overwhelming expression except one of hurt? 
Were there any concrete demands? 

The head priests categorically said 
that the Ctmtrc should negotiate with 
the militants alone. They blamed the 
government for the spate of killings in 
the stale and wanted the security forces 
immediately withdrawn. 

'these are very complex issue's What I 
think must be* de)ne is that Sikhs must appoint 
I^anj Piyarcs among themselves, riicy should 
select five peeiple tei w'heim the eirdinary man 
canlllikme and give them a feedback on amity 



The Sikhs' 
sentiments have 
been wounded 
and it is this 
wound which is 
the stumbling 
block in getting 
rid of terrorism in 
the state 


or violence. If you suppress the youth they 
will only rebel and this is what the youth of 
Punjab have been doing. Imprisoning them 
will not help ease the situation. When 1 hear 
about the alleged tyranny on the young men 
of Punjab, I am reminded about my own son. 
Suiijay was very hesitant to go to college and 
was keen to join the film industry at an early 
age. I almost forced him into college because 
of my fixed notions. Now, I realise how 
mistaken I was. The energies of the youth 
must be channelised in the right direction. 
Otherwise, there will be confrontation. The 
youth of Punjab have already' Ssufjfeted for ^ 
'^c'fentuj ies—right from j^exanae? ^ 

the (ireat. They are soft flowers-. 
have been crushed and stamped upop again. I 
appeal to the intellectuals, scientists aniJ' ' 
educationists to come here and assert them¬ 
selves to bring back peace to Punjab. I'he 
Punjabi must feel that the entire country, not 
only Sunil Dutt is backing him. 

With the Punjab Accord already a 
dead tetter, how can the people be: 
assured that terms of a fresh settlement 
will lead to promises which will be kept 
and not broken? 

[ will just give my observations and propos¬ 
als to the gfivemment. Then, perhaps, the 
Prime Minister will discuss it with me if he 
agrees with my recommendations. 

How tong will it take you to complete 
the paper? 

P'or almost three months we have been . 
living from day to day, without a moment to 
think. Let us see how much time it takes. 







applauding the yatra, many did so any- ! JB 
how. And in Delhi. Dutt was greeted by ? 
another well-known walker, Janata Parly I 
president Chandra Shekhar, and the two ^ 
men walked for a distance on the way to 
the capital. ,v|g 

Despite the enthusiasm, there were 
problems, mostly of a physical nature. 

An old knee injury reasserted itself and l 

he succumbed to an atiack of jaundice 
along the way. But worst were problems 
with his feet. Exactly a month after he j ^ ■ 
set off. Dutt found that the blisters on j 

his feet had got so bad that almost the ' ' 

entire skin of the soles of his feet had ^ 
peeled off. He had tried changing fool- HL 
wear but this had not helped and sn on BH 
26 Febniary, Dutt was admitted to a 
hospital in Bijaipur, Madhya Pradesh, 
and had the sores on his feet cauterised. 

Doctors forced him to take complete 
rest and changed the bandages of his | 
feet thrice a day. But within 48 hours, 

Dutt was up and ready to go. To have 
waited any longer would have meant y|||| 
sacrificing his goal of entering the Gol- 
den Temple on 13 April, Baisakhi Day, 
and he was not prepared to do this, 
regardless of any discomfort he felt. 

Recalls Suresh Shetty, the padayatras 
convenor, “That was the only time we 
thought that we might have to abandon 
the trip. The fact that a minor operation 
was performed on Mr Dutt caught the 
attention of the press and this demoral- Ik, ^ 
ised the others. It was only Sunil's im 
determination which made him lecover ||H|| 
from the ailment and kept the rest of us 
going." s ^ 

Dull faced other problems on the last J 
leg of his trip. With killings in Punjab « ^ 
crossing the 200 mark this year, the ll 

padayatra faced the constant tlueat of _ 

violt^pcc and there were <jpprehensions 
•about^ ap^^’jgs^as'sjnaVion attempt. The . 

I fears'were not ui‘)t(iuh‘dJ^d ‘ because five 
'day^l'b^fore tlie end of the yatra, the 
i Punjab Police arrested nine lerronsls 
‘who had been plotting an attempt on 
Dutt’s life. Throughout the last few days 
of the march, it was feared that some¬ 
body would take a shot at Dutt—but the 
man himself was unruffled. 

It was the Punjab Police who, along 
with the Central Reserve Police Force 
(CRPF'), threw a security cordon around 
Dutt in an attempt to protect him. Dutt, 
however, was distressed by the police 
presence: “ Yeh to police yatra lag rabt 
hai** he explained. He was undeterred 
by the Punjab Police’s claim that they 
would not guarantee his safety if he 
entered the shrine. While CRPF sup¬ 
reme S.S. Virk and Amritsar district 
poJicfe dhief Izhar Alam themselves per- 

OlImpMS of the padayatra: triumph and 
tribulation 









Priya, the petite PADAYATR! 


T he presence of Priya Dutt lx?sicle 
fu r father added a new dimen¬ 
sion to the walk for peace. How did 
the 2(» yt‘ar-old student of Hornbay’s 
Sophia Col!e)^e decide on taking the 
strides her.sclf? The tiail through 
tril)al biistis in Madhya Pradesh; the 
scorchinfc' boat ot Uttar [Yadesh and 
terrorist infested Punjab was no 
place for a student. Priya had plan* 
ned to act'ompany her father only f(jr 
a four kilonietre stretch as he bid 
farewell to Bombay. Seeing the 
euphoric send-off in the metropolis 
and gauging the reaction t>f the 
march in oilier part’s ol the country, 
lYiya decided to jump on the band¬ 
wagon herself, realising full well that 
she would miss a year in college. She 
wanted to remain with her father.* “I 
reahsed if my mot tier had been alive 
she would have been there with 


[ A picture of a zealous missionary 
I w’hen she was on the hi^way—you 
could catch a glimpse of the chann- 
ing, composed Nargis Uutl in her 
younger daughter when she was 
grabbing a few minutes rest in be- 
tw'ecn 10-kilomctre stretches. For 
some days, they passed through 
1 villages wliich w'ere deserted—only 
I a few under ourished children turned 
j up to wave to the walkers. In some 
I parts of I Ytar Pradesh and in the final 
I ii‘g in Puniab, the response was 
unbelievable I^nya herself was tre¬ 
ated as a godsend. Women embraced 
her and tried to touch her teet. 
Children gave her paper flags which 
they had painted. “'I'he people ex¬ 
pressed such a liope in us. Their 
emotions were just flowing. I will 
never forget the affection I got . 
during the padayatt^ throughout my 


sonallv walked on the streets ol Amrit¬ 
sar to guide the padaintris and deputed 
three companies of the CKPh' to line the 
pac/aivUras route, the\ stopped short ol 
offering protection inside the i'eniple. 
Said Aiam, “We will Iea\e him at tlje 
gate of the Holden 'iemple with a word 
of ad\'ice not to enter it." 

Nevertheless, the ^^)llce was admir¬ 
ing Dult's hraver\ Said V'irk: ‘‘.At least 
we have somebody who has helled thi* 
cal, Sunil l)ult has shown the courage to 
take the first step. After all, Ikjw long 
can VIlY go on benng scait*ci ot the 
terrorists and retrain from entering the 
acred shnnt\‘^’' 

rhough lYitt eventually visited the 
iemple without anything untoward 
octurnng, the danger to his hie is still 
not over. On the morning ol 12 April, 
the Amritsar office of the Indian Iixpic^s 
received a call from a man wh(i identiliecl 
hinistit as Sarhai Singh of the .All India 
Sikh Students Federation (AISSF) and 
warned I )utt of dire consequences il he 
did not convey the militants' demands to 






Nobody had seriously expected 
Sunil Dutt to resolve the Punjab 
problem .All that had been 
hoped was that one man’s 
bravery and initiative would show 
the country that there was still 
hope 


Papa.” Her elder sister, Namrata, 
could not join the duo as she was 
taking care of her new-born baby. 
Sanjay Dutt had tight shooting sche¬ 
dules. So, the lot ot playing house¬ 
wife to the group, giving her father a 
balanced diet and medical aid when 
when he developed blisters on his 
feet fell on Priya. 

"Y would never have gone to 
Amritsar if it was a political pursuit. 
As the decision to march to the 
Golden 1 emple was taken suddenly, 
I could nut make up mind earlier. 
Inspiration came for me when I 
realised the potential oi the march 
for peace in Bombay itself/* For da>'s 
after ttuit Priya went tl}rough the 
disciplined daily routine of an ascetic. 
Wearing sports shoes and cotton 
salwar-kameezes throuid^ut, the 
young girl matched the resitieiicejof 
her fatlier. , ^ 


life,” said an obviously-moved 
after the party's arrival in Amritsar. 

At eli forums and meetings, there 
was a word of praise for the petite 
padayatn. The Hindustan nnes 
commented: *'Mr Dutt has thus dealt 
a blow for unity. Nor must one forget 
or minimise the role of his daughter 
Priya whose unflagging idealism has 
warmed Mr Dutt's aging bones and 
kept up his resolve/* 

Did she have any political ambi¬ 
tions? “No, never. 1 would tike to, 
become a social service worker like 
my mother—but not a hardcore 
politician.” After graduation, Prija 
would like to train in television and 
video-filming techniques, for a Be¬ 
ginning, shewouldlike to help the TV 
crew who fallowed them,to encapsu¬ 
late their, experiences in a 
documentary fihti. 


Delhi when We returned there later this 
month. 

u t , 

ny praise for Sunil Dutt is too 
^^little at this moment,” exulted 
Jathedar Kachpal Singh, the Delhi presi¬ 
dent of the Tara Singh faction of the 
Akali Dal. ‘He walked on the path of 
truth, therefore, he will be respected by 
all people.” Rachpa! Singh’s sentiments 
were echoed by most commentators on 
the IMnjab (except perhaps Baba Amte 
v/ho was in Amntsar when Dutt visited 
the I'emple and fell that he should have 
visited Punjab unobtrusively and un¬ 
announced) but there were divergent 
views about his decision to confer with 
Darshan Singh Ragi and the five head 
priests on whether Dutt should have 
held a second round of talks with Ragi on 
16 April. 

Said Khushwant Singh: “Sometimes in 
life, even what good people do does not 
have the right impact. In my opinion, 
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Sunil Dutt should have concluded his 
mission in the shrine but refrained fiom 
meeting Darshan Sin^jh Ka^n and his men 
who are riding hi^^h on niilitancv. He 
should in)t have attempted to start a 
dialoKue with Ka^^l and his minions. His 
was a noble .gesture but we cannot 
expect It to liave an impact on the 
prevailinjLj crisis." 

Dutt took the line that he had not 
come as an emissarv of the ^^overnment 
or to open ne>»otiations with the militants 
but simply as a nationalist "to ask Wuhc 
for forgiveness lor man’s crimed 
'I'his did not cut much ice with Ka),'! who 
retorted, "but as an MP you have the 
ri^^ht to have \outsell heard.” 

In tact, the h()ur-and-a-half lon^.; meet- 
iim between the head priests and the 
ptuiiwitris soon degenerated into an 
invectivt'-huiiiiiK session during which 
the militants tallied against the govern¬ 
ment while Dutt looked on rather un- 
c'omforlablv 

Didn’t he realise, they asked, that it 
was the Hindus who had sown the seeds 
of separatism bv demanding a separate 
state for the Sikhs.'* Surely, he knew that 
there could be no conducive grounds lor 
a settlement while i^unjab was bein^ 
terrorised bv the authorities? This di¬ 
atribe* went on till Ragi placed his 
font-point proj^ramme before an uncom¬ 
fortable Dutt. riiese were: free the 
Jodhpur detenus; remove the BSF and 
the CKPF from Punjab, stop fake en¬ 
counters and talk to the militant youth. 

Lest Dutt was not convinced, Ka^;i 
added; "The Roveniment has Riven you 
police protection because they do not 
want you to learn the truth. Spend more 
time with us and we will lake you to the 
homes ot agRrieved Sikhs and to police 
lock-ups where S*kh youths are beiiiR 
held >viihout any charge. Now that vou 
I have trudged for thousands of 
' kilometres, you should assert y()ur au- 
^ thonty.” 

, Dutt appeared s acri- 

mony*.";ile\wa9'ciliack also when 
■ Ipiani' proceeded to list 

' iiiysikfes against the vSikhs: "Over 
prisoners of war were released 
' after the Banglade’^.cciflftp^it^ion and 
\rfflfitanl fei-pups:'hr Assam ""and Mizoram 
have been offered rapprochements. So 
why then refuse to release the 
thousands of youth jailed after Blueslar? 
Because of rabid discrimination against 
the Sikhs, that’s why!” 

All Dutt could say in reply to this 
invective was: *1 will see what I can do. I 
will go back and present the government 
with impressions and a paper of propos¬ 
als.” Naturally, this was not enough for 
the militants. “If they don’t listen to 
you,” said Ragi, “then will you return for 


another such march? Will you join hands 
with us.'' Let evervbodv who thinks that 
injustice IS being dont* to the Sikhs join 
hands." 

It was a slightly anti-climactic end to 
an otherwise exhilarating dav at the 
Golden I'einple. As Darbara Singh, the 
former chief minister ol Puniab says: “It 
does not mean just because Sunil Dull 
has been confronted with demands b\ 
the head priests that the government 
should give in to them. W’hy should tlii- 
CKPF be withdrawn? Lven f'larnala 
thinks it IS necessarv." 

What the militants had tiled to do was 
negate the hope and brotherhood that 
Dutt had. tried to convey. Dutt had 
offered no,solutions; all he had said was 
that)people must learn to live together in 
peace. The militant priests on the other 
hand had made it seem that the whole 
pddayatra would have been tulile i( he 
did not succeed in persuading the gov¬ 
ernment to accept their demands. 

After visiting the Temple and confei - 
ing wjth, the militants, Dutt said: "I am 
leaying'With a great sense of responsibil¬ 
ity.*'l.^will go back and share the head 
priests’ views with others now." But 
earlier, he had said something that 
perhaps, made more sense; “When I left 
Bombay, I had a mission—to try and 
convey a message of hope to the people. 
When I concluded the journey, I realised 
that 1 had no mission at all. 1 had 
achieved it along the way.” 

Nobody had seriously expected Dutt 
to resolve the Punjab problem. All that 
had been hoped was that one man s 
bravery and initiative would show the 


country that then* was slili linpe. As the 
Tunes i)t Indhi editorialised, "Mi Dutt's 
otlorts are symbolic and symbols do 
count.” And as The Hindu said, "The 
march has hrouglU out the potential for 
reconciliation that exists <imong people 
ot all communities.” But 77ie lIuKhistun , 
Times, perhips, said it be^ol^i^/'lile has | 
acted out ot coiujx'ission and ;fiht'e that 
transcends the taniily and eiu'ompasses 
the human rage. What Mi Dutt has doiK '^ 
is Ip show the Sikhs that the it‘st ol India 
does care about what happt'iis to (lit‘m: 
that they are not being n*je<.ti‘d by tIuMi 
fellow countrymen.” 

In a cviiical era vvliei e just ( oneepts as 
love and compassion have become no 
more than trite cliches, trotted tml J)y - 
insincere politician^ to win c*l(‘ctuliis. 
Dutt's effort shows il one man Likes, 
the initiative and embarks on a mission 
rtf peace, then people d(j listen. Con 
sidenng the response he recei\*ed in 
Amritsar and from the people* in llu* rt*st 
of Punjab, it is tempting to ask wh<!l 
would have happened if right alter 
Blueslar, Mrs Gandhi liad gone and 
prayed at the Golden I'empK' oi mack 
some such symbolic gestuu*. A small 
symbol might well have r('assuii*(l the* 
Sikhs and brought the uliolc* coiintrv 
together. 

But as Dutt's pmhnntni piovcs. it is 
never too late toi reconciliation and lor 
reminding ourselves that iii a country ol 
India’s diversity, love and compassion 
are the onlv answeis. 


Rltu SmrlniAmritsBr and New Delhi 
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A CRY FOR UBERATION 

The war between Hindu and Muslim leaders for the liberation of Rama Janambhoomi 
Temple!Babari Masjid at Ayodliya has intemijled and both parties are unwilling to 
come to a compromise. What are its implications? 


F or the thousands who 
^fathered on the banks of the 
Saryu at Ayodhya on the 
afternoon of 5 April, braving 
the blistering heat and blind¬ 
ing dust storms, in response to the call 
by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) for 
a sankiilp sanmroh, it was an endurance 
test. 'Phe devotees ol Rama looked on 
solemnly, wiping the beads of sweat 
trickling down their foreheads, as speak¬ 
er after speaker rose on the makeshift 
dais, to remind them of the tough battle 
ahead to “safeguard” the sanctity of 
Rama Janambhoomi, the birthplace of 
their Ciod. To the deafening beat of 
drums and blowing of conch shells, the 
speakers exhorted the crowd to pledge 
tti “liberate” not only the disputed site at 
Ayodhya, but also Krishna Janam¬ 
bhoomi at Mathura and the Kashi Vish- 
wanath 'I'emple at Varanasi. The crowd 
chanted lustily, "Abhi to ve anf^are hai, 
age aur ladai Imi. ” As the afternoon wore 
on and the heat grew more oppressive, 
the slogans grew more vituperative, and 
the “leaders” on the rostrum egged the 
crowd to rise against the “sons of 
Habai” who had “desecrated their tem¬ 
ples and molested their women* 'Babar 
ki santanon, Bbarat^ !\Abtuji$ka 

Ramil 
^ahimbhooml/^ 
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kboon na khola, kboon nahi 
pani hai, janambhoomi ke 
kani na aya kya woh bbi 
jawani bai?** rent the air as 
the former Rajmata of Gwa¬ 
lior, Vijaya Raje Scindia, 
vice-president of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad, ur^ed the 
assembled to avenge the 
blood, sweat and tears shed 
by their ancestors who had 
been forced into conversion 
while their temples were de¬ 
molished. The air was 
charged and the crowd 
swore revenge. I'he scenar¬ 
io was very similar to the 
mammoth rally at the Boat 
Club lawns at Delhi held 
barely a week earlier where 
thousands of Muslims had 
been urged to go on a ram¬ 
page, burning houses, loot¬ 
ing till the lock on every 
masjid was opened, by none 
otherThan the Shahi Imam ol 
the Jama Masjid, Syed 
Abdullah Bukhari. 

ironically, the self-styled 
leaders of both the communi¬ 
ties had raised almost iden¬ 
tical arguments and adopted 
similar stands. 'I'o the sug¬ 
gestion that the disputed 
.shrine be declared a national 
monument and handed over 
to the Archaeological Survey 
of India (ASI), neither side 
was willing to change their 
stance. Communal leaders 
among both Hmdus and Mus¬ 
lims are dead against the 
suggestion of historians hav¬ 
ing anV Say in the - rnaftt'^. 
Today, the issue has taken 



Mughal court attached the kind of im* 
()(>rtHnce to the mosque that SyccI Sha- 
liahuddin and his ilk have tried (o gi\ e it, 
kt^eping pace with the rising importance 
of the so-called Rama Janambhoomi on 
the f)thei camp. Prot, Mukhia, who 
specialises in medieval history, asserts 
that no pnmary t'videnct', rt\, evidence 
that IS contt'inporaneous with the event, 
has b(‘en unearthed to support the claim 
that the Babari Mosque had been con¬ 
structed on land that had earlier been 



Vl|aya Raja Spihdla addressing the congregstlon at Ayodhya 


a new turn, with commu|jal leaders on 
botj] jsjdt?^ ntaking it clear that 

tfiiey da«ot want aj^f^fflgjpmise solu- 

tiorh'^.,^ikkti.,?e()nvertJS5g3^^ ^ 

national monument, Separating it 
territonally between the two communi- 
I ties. If necessary, Hjfy gj-e prepared to 
defend their ol 

>the 

' iud'ciary 

“It is Rp longer a 
rian's problem. The issue is 
political and leaders of both 
the sides are not going to call 
for a cease-fire to the battle, 
because it provides an issue 
which has tremendous emo¬ 
tional appeal, and there are 
many who aspire to be 
spokesmen of the Hindus 
and of the Muslims whose 


scnlimcnts have been aroused,’* says 
Prof. Harbans Mukhia. head of the 
Centre for Historical Studies. Jawaharlal 
Nehru Cniversit\ and an eminent histo¬ 
rian. Prot. Mukhia. who has researched 
the subject, points out that neither 
l^abar nor his imperial successors, nor 
for Uwit matter the chroniclers of the 


iiomparing 
Babarwitli Rama 
iiaiitknalionai... 
BflMfWisan 
invader^ 
—Ka^ Singh 
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oc cupied J;>y (he temple ot Kama 
Otlier tentple. Indeed, except for the* 
Persian language verses inscnbt*d on the 
two sides of the mosque’s door, there is 
no other primary evidc^nce to suggest 
that a mosque had been erei led there on 
Bazar’s behalf. The text and the traiisla^ 
linn of these verses have been given in 
an appendix by Mrs /\.S. Beveridge in 
her translation of liahar’s memoirs. The 
Habar-Naim. All that the inscriptions 
boast of is that one Mir Baqi, a noble in 
Babar’s court, had en ( ted tfie inosqm^ 
(“given an abode to (iod who had no 
abode”) on the Kmperoi 's oidt*rs Prof. 
Mukhia points out that nowhere does 
either ol the inscriptions mention that 
the mosque had been erec t tnl in place of 
a temple. Mrs Be\'t*ndge. says Prof. 
Mukhia, speculates in a tootneUe that 
Babar being a Muslim, and “impressed 
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bv the diMnrty and sanctity of the ancient 
Hindu shnne” would Jiavt* displaced (at 
feast 111 jiartl the tetnplc to erect the 
niosque rtu‘ reasfin she f^ives is: 
“ jjkt‘ tile ohedieiii tollowei of Muhani- 
me<l he was inloh^rant of another faith, 
(thus tieJ would re^^'^rd the substitution 
of a t«*niple hv a mosque as dutiful and 
worthy." Comments rir)f. Mukliia. “In¬ 
deed. Kiv(‘n her reasoning, Habar would 
liav(‘ Ixjasled ot the destruction of the 
dij^nified and sacrosanct ancient Hindu 
shnne and the constnution of his mos¬ 
que in Its place. C uriously, there is no 


19th century, compiled by British admi¬ 
nistrators. that the earliest documenta¬ 
tion of the construi'tion of the Bahari 
Mosque at the expense of the birthphn c 
of Kama is to be found 'I'his documenta¬ 
tion, howeyer, cites popular belief as the 
basis of Its statement. Evidently, it was 
sometime in the 19th century that a 
certain piece of land came t»> be identi¬ 
fied as Rama Janambhoomi and this 
identification started beinK entered in 
the documents. Krom the ^Mjcetfeers it 
passed into the hands of Mrs He' erid^t 
wdio did not find it necessary to tr^i e its 



Hindu militants chant slogans dn the straats of Ayodhya 
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reference whatever to suc h a boast in 
his memoirs. Nor does Mir Baqi, who on 
his own admission was carrying out 
Habar’s orders in yiviiiK ‘tin abode to 
< idd^>y[)vytrad no abode’, and who could, 
therefore, be ex'lfected to have been 
instructed by the EmfjtVor to hij^hlii^ht 
this part ot tlu‘ achie vement, lie would 
at least liavi' guessed Habar’s wish to 
seek immortality, by Mrs Hevend^'e’s 
lo^?ic. How IS It that he records every- 
tliin^ <‘lse excc'pl this, tlu' most impor¬ 
tant aspect. It IS curious, because 
‘ medieval Indian chronicles and other 
- '/Persian lan^iia^^e recoicls do usually 
•Min hvf)e.tl)olic narration of the 
dr^ruction nnd erection of 

mosques in their place.*’ 

T ht* Ain t-Akban, that remarkable 
^jazette ol inlormation about the 
l(>lh century, also fails lo record the 
erection of the mosque by its author’s 
pjitron’s grandfather on the ground ot 
the temple ol Kama. However, speaking 
of Ayodhya, it does mention that “it was 
the residence of Ramachandra who in the 
Treta Age combined in his own person 
both sp'ntual supremacy and kingly 
office *. The most surprising omission of 
any reference to either the existence or 
the demolition of the Rama Jana- 
mbh(K)rni however, is in the works of 
'fulsidas, the great devotee of Rama, a 
contemporary of Akbar, and a resident 
of the area, notes Prof. Mukhia. He 
points out that it is in the gazettes of the 


history. 'I'hree months back, when the 
quibbling over the historical evidence of 
the existence ol Kama .Janambhoomi- 
Baban Masjid was at its peak, \2 
eminent historians from tlie capital in¬ 
cluding Di Komila 1'liapai. Dr Bipan 
Chandra. DrS. (icH^aland Prof. Harbans 
Mukhia. had written a letter to a national 
dailv pointing out that there was little 
evidence to support the claim that the 
Janambhoomi was loc ated on the same 
site as the Habari Mosc|ue and that 
fiistorK allv speaking whal is now called 
the Rama Jantinjl)hooini-cum-Baban 
Mosque is on Buddhist rbfns. Sadly 
enough, the letter evoked glee among 
Muslim fundamentalists who sought to 
exploit the points raised as defence for 
their cause. 

rile clarion call lor a “war lor a jUst 
caust*" has also bec'ii raised by the 
Muslim leaders who are struggling today 
among each other lor leadership of the 
community. The politics of one- 
uprnanship among the Muslim leaders 
who had apparently united on the sitigan 
of restoring the Baban Masjid, was 
amply clear Irom the way in which 
certain leaders vied with each other in 
instigating the crowd that had gathered 
at the Boat Club Lawns on .'k) March, 
lliere was a head-on collisujn between 
Imam Abdullah Bukhari of the Jama 
Masjid and Syed .Shah.dbuddin. The 
Imam pushed aside a surpnsed Shaha- 
buddin who tried to intervene when the 


Imam was calling upon the crowd to set 
fire to the houses of ministers. The 
mood of the crowd grew increasingly 
volatile as an undeterred Imam Bukhari 
threatened to set the crowd against the 
ministers, destroy their property, and 
endanger their safety. This was a 
shrewd and calculated move on the part 
of the Imam to upstage Shahabuddin, 
wh(' had projected himself as the sole 
j spokesman of the Muslims. 

T he V’ishwa Hindu Panshad is clearly 
trying to emerge as the sole spokes¬ 
man of the Hindus, with the BJP solidly 
behind it Veiled by this talk of religion, 
lit‘ naked material interests. At the 
Avodhya rallv, Ashok Singhal, general 
secretary of the VHP, said the present 
“struggle” was for the preservation and 
protection of the Rama Janambhoomi. 

A temple would be built on the site at an 
estimated cost of Rs 2h crores. An 
industrialist, Singha! said, had volun¬ 
teered to donate Rs bO crores tor the 
rebuilding of the temple, vl'his task, in 
tact, has been specifically handed over to 
the Rama Janambhoomi Trust headed by 
Jagadgurii Ramanand. Acharya of Kashi. 
L.ocal priests are obviously not happy 
with the plans. They see in it an attempt 
by the Parishad to oust them and take 
over the exclusive control of the Kama 
Janambhoomi. 

'Fhe Bharatiya Janata Party sees in 
this issue its big chance to outdo its 
nvals. Says Kalyan Singh, chief of the 
Uttar Pradesh unit of the BJP, “in every 
public meeting we strongly support the 
crusade lor liberation ol the Rama 
Janambhoomi. We don’t want to make it 
a political issue, therefore, we haven't 
gone in lor a separate programme, but 
we are behind the Vishwa Hindu 
Panshad sojidlyc I want,H.N..);j|ahiiguna 
•to clarify whette' HH pjJl'ty’s viewiS^are'A 
in consonance^ v^ith whcit 
MLA Azam Khan said at Kanpur. Wev. 
have madel'Jear dttr stand. Imdad Sabri, 
the municipal, coiporatdr i'r.om-, Delhi, 
who was part "of" R^pubhe 't)ay 
boycott call, has been eXpelletT-^QJIfl tl>6 
BJl^ We would like every political pajly 
to clarify whether they hHieve the 
shrine i$J Rama Janahiabhoc«wl-4;)r not. 
Companng Babar with Ratn is anti¬ 
national. Ram is our ancestor. Babar 
was an mvader and with a change of 
religion you can’t change ancestors,” 
says Singh vociferously. Zafar Yab Jilani, 
convenor of the Babari Masjid Action 
Committee (UP) asserts, “Previously it 
was fell that the issue was of sen¬ 
timental significance to a few individuals. 
Now, everyone knows the whole Mus¬ 
lim community is united on it.” 
PatralekiMi Chatter|«e I AyoiUtya 
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I’m too old for dolls 
too young for the disco 
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Amul Chocolates 

a gift for someone you love 


H Six ddkioiul vwrlMliM... 

■ Amid lifilk ChoooUte, Amul Crisp, Amul Coffee, 
^ Amid A Amul Bitter, Am«d Orange. 
































TWVANCWU^^ 

V«uX 

HOVALAAn ^ 


A special kind of cool... 

As you stretch yourself on the soft sand, 
you close your eyes. Images begin to 
appear, images of people, places and 
things that continued to moke the past 
few weeks so memorable. 

A splendid beach called KOVAt^XM, 
where the cool blue woters of the Arabian 
Sea cleansed you off the city dirt and 
grime. 


Hill resorfs-PONMUDI and others 
where you walked with your head in the 
cbuds, sniffing at the heady herbal 
fragrance wafting up from the tea 
gardens. 

Then there was THEKKADt(, with its gaurs 
and elephants and other beasts and 
birds. You felt alive and revelled in the 
spirit of adventure. 



The sheer delight of gazing on the 
swoying palm trees as you sailed down 

the BAClWATEftS at KUAAARAKOM and 
at V Ell. 

In the evenings, you were charmed by 
the mogic of KATH AKALI and 
MOHINIAHOM... 

And you are gbd you come to Kerala, ft 
had been a balm to body^ mind ond 
spirit. A great holidayl 


A great location for your summer vacation! 


for mote doloils, contact KfRALA TOURIST INFORMATION CENTRE, {Departmenl of Touri-.m, Kerala), 219, 
Kanishka Shopping Complex, Ashok Road, New Delhi 110 00 i * 28, C-i-i-C Road, Madras 600 105, Tel. 479862 
• Park View Trivaridrum 695 033, Tel. 61132 * Kerala Tourism Development Corpoialiori Ltd., P.B No. 46, 
Behind Secr’etariot, Trivandrum 695 039, Tel. 64261, of your neorest Govt, of Indio Tourist Office. 
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Is Asmoke Sen A TAX EVADER? 

The former Union minister for law and the country's top barrister has been 

accused of undervaluing his property 



A»hokeSen facds law-suit 


T he former Union law minis¬ 
ter, Ashoke Sen, who recent¬ 
ly resigned from the cabinet 
after the Congress(I)’s dismal 
performance in the West 
Bengal elections, may at last have to 
face his moment of truth The finance 
ministry will now have no hindrance or 
hesitation in proceeding with 22 wealth- 
tax cases which are to be brought up 
against him and his wife in the Delhi High 
Court for the last three-and-a-half years 
The protection Sen had allegedly en¬ 
joyed as a Union minister may not be 
available to him any more 

As long as Sen was the law minister, 
the cases never came up for heanng 
The lawyer dealing with the cases on 
behalf of the government, Wazir Singh, 
was removed from the mcome-tax de¬ 
partment's panel of lawyers He was 
reappomted as senior standing counsel 
for the income-tax department on the 
recommendation of the law ministry 
after Ashoke Sen became the law minis¬ 
ter (It IS a convention to appoint senior 
advocates as senior standing counsel for 
the Government of India A senioi 
advocate is a person whom the 24 judges 
of the High Court find competent and 
experienced enough to argue cases in 
both the High Court and Supreme 
Court.) Result on almost a dozen occa¬ 
sions when WaziT Singh placed the 
affidavits before the High Court, they 
were rejected on teclmical grounds, 
because the papers were not in order 
At one pomt, the annexures to his 
affidavit were n6t duly stamped and 
signed. The cases were repeatedly post¬ 
poned. The last time this happened was 
on 25 March, 1987. 

The dispute over the value of the 
property owned by Ashoke Sen and Mrs 
Anjana Sen dates back to the mid- 
Sbcties. Anjana Sen had filed her wealth- 
tax returns for the year 1965-66, stating 
that her net wealtii was Rs 2,62,006. 
The wealth-tax officer (WTO), D.P. 
Mittal, however, declanei;! hef^alth to 
be of a much hi^er value. Hei%rr0perty 
which included a house on 5, Judges' 
Court Road, Calcutta, was valued at Rs 
4,33,000, Her properties m Regent Park 
and Regent Park Extension, Calcutta, 
were ^ued at Rs 53,000 and Rs 
1,25,000, respectively. 

As such, the vahie of her total proper¬ 


ty was fixed by the authorities at Rs 
6,11,350 and after includutg the immov¬ 
able property of Rs 1,55,69^, her total 
property was assessed at Rs 7,69,047. 
Then, Mrs Sen filed a nuAlhi^ of appeals 
(Nos. 423, 424 and 425 of 1978-79). The 
question raised in the WTO's order was 
that while she had declared the value of 
5, Judges' Court Road at a mere Rs 
75,000, which was the cost price m 
1961, her husband Ashoke ^ had 
declared the value of two-thirds of the 
premises of 5, Judges' Court Road as Rs 


1,50,000. The WTO had rejected Mrs 
Sen's figures in the valuation on 31 
March, 1965. The declaration made by 
Mr and Mrs A.K. Sen was at the rate of 
Rs 2,500 per katba. The WTO valued 
the property at the market rate of Rs 
14,445 per katha on the basis of the 
valuer^s report dated 18 November, 
1978. . 

The mcrease in value, nght from 
1964-65 to 1974-75, was shown to be 
from Rs 3,500 per katha to Rs 9,5(X>^per 
katha. The yearwise calculation came to 
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"All my PHq^»g i niBi have BEEN siHUBcr to 

WEALTH-TAX nm THE LAST 90 VCARS’* 




Ashoke Sen, former Vnkm taw minis^r, on his weab^-Uw cases 

nSeTeaoe$wf6ta^kiriSlkmAyae^ 
we have to it for every j«ir> uMthedcfcMaA* 
is made. Sd. they have teen pendhw frodL. 1 


SvjvDAr: You have worked under u number 
of Prime MtntaWre be duhn law mtnle^, 
thum the time ofjdwahariat Neftru pe the 
time of Ruiiv Gandhi. How wouSd sm 
compare them? 

Ashoke Sen: Every leaderhashis own diaracter. 
Shastt^ji was difierent in many ways from 
Panditji. He was very quiet, firm, sim^e in lus 
habits, and very determined. 

Do jrou find Rajiv GtmfOti hemmed in bp 
too manp adtdeere on the one side and 
ehaUenpare on the other? 

I can't tell you that I think he makes his own 
decisions. I don’t think, in the matter of dedskm* 
making, others play an important rcte. 

Don't you think that pour reeipnation 
ham Ute cabinet after the defeat in the 
Weet Bengal AeeeuMp eleeUone ie like 
crying over epilt milk? 

It was too serious a matter to be ignored. We 
have suffered a debacle. The way things were 
handled certainly needed the attention of the 
public and also of the Congress. The way 
demoralisation set in and the way our workers 
were attacked, completely changed the scene, it 
was difficult for me to stick to tdfice without 
attending to these vast problems. 

Koiir resignation from the cabinet may 
facilitate the speeding up of certain eases 
pending against you in the Delhi High 
Court, which have been fUed by the in- 
come-tax department. What do you have to 
say? 

The income-tax department has lost ail these 
cases. It IS the department which has applied for 
reference on a point whether my library books 
are exempt from wealth-tax. For years they 
have all been exempt, because under Section 
seven of the Wealth Tax Act, books are one of 
the exempted categories. Now, they valued my 
library at Rs two lakhs Lawyers eiqoy that 
exemption aH over India Now we have 

someone who suddenly took it into his head that 
books cease to be books when they become part 
of a kbrary. He said that a library is different 
from books. Naturally, an appeal was noade and 
withm half-an-hour it was decided m mv favour. 

When was this? 

That was from 1970. Mittal came in 1976 or 
1977. Before that date they (books) were always 
exempt. That was not m my case only. He 
started doing it for all la\. 7 ers. They did not take 
out a reference in any other case except in 
mine. They accepted the tribunal's verdict m all 
other cases except in my case So they lost in 
toe tribunal. The triburaJ gave a rderence, 
saying it is a pomt of law. let the Hi^ Coutt 
decide. It is that which is penditig. Alt theme 


When the bst 
valuation was 
made, they tried 
to inflate the value 
beyond aN limits, 
ignormgthe 
valuer’s report, 
andmisreadmg 
the valuer’s 
report in the same 
way 


"I 


think, 11977 1978, soniethi^’iike m ,, 

afi. That ait^ m the Nhtfrhiut Tieptst WfS %. 
have not pw my taxes or something. I taffit I 
am going td’aue them. 

Are titeedbUcaeee which ^elneameddk 
depwriment ts briwgtng up? 

Na They (the income-tax ctepartment) had tb 
BO to commiasioner td appeals where toey kmti 
then to dtt incoma-tax appefiate trfiMiuial, where 
they kmt. The dUScifity with income-tax is that 
every year you have to appeal on toe same point.. 
And because that reference is pending, they go* 
on assessing my Sbrary every year and not 
exempting. So every year cam has to make toe 
appeal. 

But the eases aleo tnvoivg gmr hayses In 
Caleuttu at Judged Cadri Road add otSxr 
places. 

Nothing. There is no question. The refeimjce 
IS only with regard to the boedts. No reference 
has been ordered with re^d to any of my other ’ 
assets except that they tried to raise a reference 
in the appellate tribunal over an evaJuabon of toe 
properties which have been accepted petiodica)- 
ly because, under wealth-tax laws, one bas to 
review toe value of a prtqierty evejry five years. 

Which property does this ewteem? 

All properties that 1 have AH properties under 
wealth-tax have to be revalued, 1 think, every 
three or five years, because property is sup¬ 
posed to appreciate in value. Iliey showed timt 
with regard to tenanted properties they ou(^t to 
go by the rents realised and toe capital adffition 
of that rent The rules are clear ^ what they 
tned to do was to raise the value to much more 
than the approved valuer's report. Not that 
some properties were concealed or amrtoihg. 
They have been assessed ever since 1957, when 
the Wealth Tax Act came into existence, AH my 
properties have been subiect to wealth-tax not 
now but for toe last 30 years. But toey have to 
be periotocaBy revalued, likd aU movable prop¬ 
erties also. My books and everything too. Whm 
the test valuation, which was made in 1975 at 
1976, they tried to inflate toe val^ beyond afi 
Hnats, ignoring the vatuer's tepmt, md merest- 
ing the valuer’s in the same wi^. So thb 
commissioner of appeals reversed tlN weatto- 
tax officer’s valuaffon. tlten they went to ^ 
appeHate ttibuna! and they reversed (toe ded-, 
Sion). They wanted a reference ahd on toat the'* 
tribiaiai refused. They said it was a queatkm of 
feet and no que^on of law. As fim ii I 
renwmbet, they have atoeptod It for 
years. Thte ia the pMSPiim. > ' ' 
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; 3 J8,p00. As far as plot Nos. 79. 92 

and 93 Regent Park Extension are 
concerned, the WTO valued the proper¬ 
ty at the rate of Rs 2,100 per katha. 
l^en Mr and Mrs A.K. Sen argued that 
( [it was excessive, the WTO pointed^but 
' fthat in 1974, the sale of one of the phots 
was reported to have been made at the 
rate of Rs 3,000 per katha, and even that 
allowed for an annual compounded 
appreciation of.nine per cent. According¬ 
ly, the ^ens' plea was jtumed down. The 
assessees^ valuation' of the buildin^^ at 
,1X6, Regent Park, was also not agij^ed 
to by the commissioner of income-tax 
and,, the objections put up by the S^ns 
were rejected. 

Eleven appeals were filed by the 
revenue authorities before the Indfire 
bench of the income-tax appellate tribun¬ 
al. The two members of the tribunal 
were T.V. Rajagopal Rao and V. Don- 
zathang. It concluded that the value ot 
the property was Rs 3,500 per katha for 
the assessment year 1964-65 to 1965- 
66, Rs 4,000 per katha for 1966-67 to 
1969-70. Rs 5.000 per katha for 1970-71 
to 1972-73 and Rs 6,000 per katha from 
1973-74 to 1974-75. Against these, the 
commissioner of wealth-tax adopted Rs 
3,500 per katha for the basic year 

1964- 65 and, allowing for a compound 
rate of growth ol 10.5 per cent, valued 
the land at between Rs 3,750 per katha 
and Rs 9,500 per katha for the years 

1965- 66 to 1974-75. 

Sen's appeals were dismissed by the 
tribunal on 30 April, 1981, but the 
commissioner of wealth - tax, Delhi VI, 
referred some points to the Delhi High 
Court for its opinion, under Section 
27(1) of the Wealth Tax Act, 1957. 

I But the income-tax appellate tribunal 
i in an order dated 29 October, 19i^l, 
rejected the contention of the commis¬ 
sioner of wealth-tax and stated that no 
question arose from its earlier order that 
could be referred to the Delhi High 
Court. 

, The commissioner of wealth-tax. 
under Section 27(111) of the Wealth Tax 
Act. filed 11 petitions against Anjana Sen 
and 11 petitions against Ashoke Sen vide 
; wealth-tax cases 61-71 and 72-82 of 
1985. These were filed through Wazir 
i Singh, on 3 March, 1981. Although the 
petition mentioned the name of the 
; junior standing counsel, P.N. Mishra, 
the petitions were signed oh both sides 
of the paper, under the words “settled 
I by'' and “filed by", by Wazir Singh. 

I n the petitions, the commissioner of 
weaith^x stated before the Delhi 
’ Hig^ Court that the authorities were 
justified in assessing the property at 
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116, Regent Park, Tollygunge, at Rs 
1,25,000 as on 1964-65 and added that a 
firm. Penn Properties, was set up which 
was stated to have started constructing 
flats at 5, Judges’ Court Road in 1965, 
with Mr and Mrs Sen and their children 
as partners. It was argued that the 
contention of the commissioner of in¬ 
come-tax was correct. 'I'he petitioner 
said that the income-tax appellate tribun¬ 
al had dismissed the application lor 
referring the matter to the High Court 
on 21 October. 1981. I'he petitioner 
appealed to set aside the tribunal’s order 
in reducing the value of the property 
from Rs 14,445 per katha to Rs 3.500 
per katha and also reducing the value of 
the Regent Park property to Rs 66,000. 
The finding of the tribunal in respect of 
Penn lYoperties was also alleged to be 
illegal and arbitrary. 'I'hese applications 
were supported by an affidavit of D.P. 
Mittal, the wealth-tax officer. On 3 
March, 1982, objections were raised 
against the petition by the registry of the 
Delhi High Court: the annexures of the 
petition had not been duly signed and 
stamped, and the copy of the affidavit 
had not been paged and stamped. 

The files were returned on 4 March, 
1982, and after keeping the papers with 
him for more than three years, Wazir 
Singh refiled the petition on 25 July, 
1985—by which time Ashoke Sen had 
become the Union law minister. 

In January 1985, Wazir Singh was. 
removed as the senior standing counsel 
of the income-tax departitient on the 
recommendation of two former Chief 
Justices of the Delhi High Court. Pra- 
kash Narain and Rajendra Sachar. There 
were too many corruption charges 
against him. The then finance minister 
also subsequently removed him from the 
panel of lawyers for the income-tax 
department. Wazir Singh had allegedly 


taken the files relating to the wealth-tax 
cases to Ashoke Sen. A new file was 
opened, and Wazir Singh was reap¬ 
pointed senior standing counsel for the 
revenue authorities in June 1985, against 
all norms. Earlier, the law ministry was 
authorised to appoint and remove the 
counsel for the income-tax department, 
but now it is the finance ministry which 
appoints and removes its counsel, on the 
recommendabon of the law ministry. 
But,the Delhi High Court authonties 
began seeing through the* dilatory tactics 
of the goveniment counsel: the registry 
of the High Court put up a note saying 
that the applications relating to the cases 
had been postponed regularly and 
although three years and four months 
had elapst?d, the affidavits had still not 
l)een properly refiled. 

1'he affidavits in the wealth-tax cases 
against Mr and Mrs Sen came up before 
the court on 16 October, 1985. Why 
were the applications, which were re¬ 
turned in March 1985 and should have 
been produced in a week, filed after four 
months, the judges demanded. 

Wazir Singh replied that three to four 
months were “taken in preparing court 
annexures which js accidental and there¬ 
fore be excusedns/c). The court found 
this explanation “extremely vague and 
wholly devoid of particulars". Wazir 
Singh took time to file his affidavit in 
detail, explaining the delay in refiling. 
The court decided to take up the matter 
next on 30 October. 1985. 

On 11 October. 1985, S.N. Srivasta 
va, the commissioner of income-tax, 
filed an affidavit, 1'hc affidavit stated that 
the files of the income-tax department 
had got mixed up with old records, but 
they were able to trace the papers and 
file them before the court, The matter 
was taken up by the court on 30 
October. 1985. The court found that the 
affidavits filed were totally lacking in 
particulars, did not contain any relevant 
details and did not mention any particular 
names of persons involved. Wazir Singh 
again took time to file a better affidavit 
by 17 December, 1985. The matter was 
adjourned to 19 December, 1985, and 
then, succes.sivelv, to 6 January, 1986, 
10 F'ebruary, 1986, 7 April, 1986, 4 
September, 1986, 27 November, 1986, 
27 January, 1987, and lately to 25 
March, 1987. The case has been ad¬ 
journed again. Wazir Singh’s attempts to 
become a senior advocate also continue: 
on 14 January, 1987. he again put up an 
application to become senior advocate, 
which was turned down. How much 
longer can the cases be stalled? 
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To THE TO P, AGAIN 

After 15 years in the political wilderness, Dinesh 
Singh, the former external affairs minister, is 
back in the limelight 


ajiv Ciandhi has always cal¬ 
led him Chachaji. Even 
wlien Dinesh Singh, the 
wily Raja of Kalakankqr, 
was no more than a political 
blast from the past, he was still Rajiv's 
Chachaji. And it is to Chachaji that Rajiv 
returned wdien he had problems with 
another Raja—the no less wily Raja ot 
Manda, Vishwanath Rratap Singh. 

'file first signs that Dinesh Singh was 
retunuiig to favour came in late 1980 
when Rajiv agreed to attend the centen¬ 
ary celebrations of Hindustan, the paper 
lhal Raja Ramgopal Singh, Dinesh 
Singh’s fathei had founded. Rajiv was 
scheduled to visit Kalakankar on 21 
November, 1986 but when a State 
government employees strike forced the 
cancellation of that tnp, Dinesh Singh’s 
many enemies were delighted. Never¬ 
theless, Rajiv agreed to reschedule the 
tnp and on 31 January 1987, a beaming 
Singh welcomed the Prime Minister to 
his home. 

Since then, it has been a steady rise 
for Singh. 'Fhere's been a mission to Sri 
Lanka as •the l^rime Minister's special 
emissary and other signs of favour. But 


the clincher has come with the exit ot. 
V.P. Singh from the cabinet. 

V.P. vSingh and Dinesh Singh are 
distant relatives and detest each other. 
Till now however, neither had attacked 
the other in public. Singh broke with 
tradition by mounting a vicious attack on 
the Raja of Manda over the Eairfax issue 
on the floor of Parliament. As V. P. Singh 
was still a member of the cabinet it was a 
safe assumption that Dinesh Singh had 
the PM's tacit approval t(j dare launch 
such an attack. V.P. Singh retaliated by 
telling the press that Singh had de¬ 
serted Mrs Gandhi in her hour of need. 
On no, retorted Dinesh Singh. V.P. 
Singh had actually run away to London 
when Mrs Gandhi needed him. This 
squabble( which Dinesh Singh seeks to 
loftily Ignore in the interview on the 
opposite page) would have continued but 
for V. P. Singh’s resignation. Now, says 
Dinesh Singh, he has nothing more 
to say. 

It’s all vintage Indira-era brinkmanship 
performed by the man who was at Mrs 
Gandhi’s side when she fought her 
crucial battle with the Syndicate. Dinesh 
Singh has always been a master ot 
strategy though it is sometimes 
said that he is too clever bv 
half. A veteran Nehru 


family loyalist, he rose to be foreigp 
minister in the late Sixties without any 
sort of political base largely because he 
retained Mrs Gandhi’s confidence. 

But soon, speculation began that 
Singh was making too much of his 
rdlationship with Mrs Gandhi and throw¬ 
ing his weight around. Others even 
suggested that he was meeting other 
Thakur leaders to create a parallel 
power centre. Mrs (jandhi reacted in 
hen own characteristic fashiotPand drop¬ 
ped him without a murmur in 1971. 

E ven in exile, Dinesh Singh remained 
a powerful figure,Despite his fnend 
Chandra Shekhar’s (then a Young Turk 
who joined the Janata) exhortations, he 
remained in the Congress till 1977. 
When he did defect, he was rewarded 
with a Raj>riSabha nomination. But even 
as a Janata MP in the upper house, he 
remained loyal \< > Mrs Gandhi and stout¬ 
ly defended her on the Maruti issue. 
Singh, however, faded away when the 
Janata coalition collapsed in 1979 and 
when Mrs Gandhi returned to power, he 
and K.C. Pant were taken back. 

But times had changed. Vishwanath 
FYatap Singh, his protege-turned-nval 
who had stuck with Mrs Gandhi during 
the Janata era, was chief minister of UP 
and it was he who made sure that Dinesh 
Singh was given no responsible position 
and was not renominated to the Rajya 
Sabha. While V.P. Singh was a “Sanjay- 
man”, Dinesh meticulously cultivated 
Rajiv, who was made the general secret¬ 
ary of the Congress(l). 

His closeness to Rajiv Gandlii, howev¬ 
er, did not help even before the 1984 
elections. Despite the Prime 
Minister's assurance, V.P. Singh 
almost made sure 





“i HAD MADE NO PERSONAL ATTACK ON ANY BODY* 

Raja Dinesh Singh on V. P. Singh and (he Fairfax controversy 

S * * 

the Fairfax controvermy?^ BBBBBBBi 

Uinesh Singh: 1 had niade no personal 
attack on anybody. 1 have merely raised the 
issue^the propriety of engaging a foreigi'i finn 
directly by the ministry instead of veritying 
their antecedents or capabilitit^S^ 

P. accused you of ""stabbing 

i have never stabbed anybody in the back. 

1 do not see any reason for anybody to feel 
that I am involved in any activity with Shn V. 

V. Singh in wliich lie would feel that I had let 
him down or stabbed him in the back. 

I do not know why Shri V. P. Singh has Mr Singh will do 

picked upon me and keeps making personal wall daiand 

attacks on me. I have nothing against him ^ 

personally. All the speakers, even some from llllT1S6lf b6for6 ihc 

the Opposition, raised the issue of danger of ^nQUirV 

subversion, disinfomiation and destabilisation ^mitiiceiAM rafkAr 

in tile debate on 31 March. Nobody questions COnimlSSKin raincr 

any person's loyalty. One of the issues before nuike p6rS0n3l 

the commission of enquiry is national security. attflcks Oil Ollfi of 

Mr Smgh will do well to defend himself ^ fhom 

before the enquiry commission rather than 1116mSPy 

make personal attacks on one of the many SpOiikorS—1116— 

speakers—me—who asked the samequestion, ^ iiiliAaftl#AH#liAeamA 

namely, the desirability of hiring a foreipi incsamc 

investigation agency without ascertaining its QUOStlOIJi ndni6lyf 

antecedents and connection. This is a matter ^ the desirability of 

of record in the Lok Sabha proceedings. , hiring a fAmm 

I have nothing to say about him personally. /^ ® ® 

1 have affection for him. Let him do his ag6ncy WitnOUt 

explaining and also protestations of loyalty aSC6ltllining itS 

before the commission. antaeMlantc anil 

You had brought \\ P. Singh into onievWciliS ano 

1 liad brought him into the Congress. He 

was earlier with the socialists. ^\mmmmmmmmmmmm 


that his old rival did not get a ticket. 'I'he 
Pratapgarh ticket was initially given to 
i Raja Ajit Singh, Vishwanath Pratap 
I Singh's brother-in-law’s father and an old 
; rival of Dinesh Singh. It was then that 
I the Raja of Kalakankar played his last 
I card: if he wasn't given the Pratapgarh 
! ticket, he warned, he would contest 
I from Rae Bareili against Arun Neiiru. 
i The ploy worked and Dinesh Singh, like 
i the 83 Congressd) ticket holders from 
; UP won handsomely. 

That was the beginning of the long 
' climb back. First Dinesh Singh cultivated 
; the Congress(I) leaders like Rangarajan 
1 Kumaramangalam and Shiv Shanks, 

I who are known to be close to the PM. 


He also <rtlied lumself with the Brahmin 
lobby. But V.P, Singh and Arun Nehru 
were too established and powerful to be 
dislodged. Though they did not see 
eye-to-eye, they got together to frus¬ 
trate the old I^ja's ambitions. Luck, 
however, favoured the patient as it 
always does. Arun Nehru was dropped 
from the cabinet and Veer Bahadur 
Singh, V.P. Singh's rival was appointed 
chief minister of UP. 

Then came the Fairfax controversy, 
which suited Dinesh Singh just fine. 
There could only be one loser and that 
was,V.P. Singh. When V.P. Singh spoke 
of ‘/Dinesh Singh’s stab in the back, 
Dinesh Singh only replied that he had 


prevented someone else (or Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi) from being stabbed. The PM chided 
V.P. Singh for accusing Dinesh Singh 
and the defence minister had to apolo¬ 
gise to his **Bhaiya Dada. ” Dinesh Singh 
also parried the defence minister's in¬ 
directly put charge of disloyalty. "He is 
making an issue of loyalty. The basic 
issue is government fenctioning. Why 
was Fairfax engaged? 1 do not want to 
make personal attacks. As for loyalty, 1 
had defended Mrs Gandhi in the Maruti 
battle." 

Clearly, Dinesh Singh, had the last 
word and, perhaps, the lait laugh. 

Hayv ShuMa/Oel/i/ 


-iUNOAV A Apfrt-? Mny lyB * 
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FOCUS 


The BSP nNP S A NICHE 

The Buhujan Sanuij Party has suddenh' emerged as a formidable political force. 

It is threatening not only the Congress(I) but also the Opposition 

Siuniti. electoral polarisation in ternis of pro and 

'I'his piesent fKjlitical clout of the BSI' arUi-Con^ress votes, while the in; 

quite a transition fn)m the original terpiediary parties gradually duninish in 

1UH5 elections in the reserved consti- visitjility. To k)ok at H^dwiu: again, the 
tuencv of Bijnor The competition there Cwgressd) and the BSi' polled 

was between the Congress candidate, l,4,t^,377 and 1,25,399 respectively, 

Meera Kumar, who got elected with while the CPI’s Bnham Nand got 6,984 

... ... .1,30,000 votes, deleating Ham Bilas and the BJP’s Man Chand 4.578. Lok 

kind of annihilation thif)ugh a relentless Pasw'an with 1,25,000. 'Fhe BSP caiidi- Dal (Ajit)’s Bimal Hakesh and the Janata 

campaign with the microiihone and the date Mayawati only gathered a woeful Party’s Ham Bilas Paswan made a better 

ballot box. liijnoi. llardwar, Hath, Patti, (>1,500 votes. In stanlmg contrast, the showing with 39,780 and 34,225 respec- 

and now Haryana- all are feeling the recent Hardw'ar (reserved) Lok Sabha lively. 

onslaught of a party which had made its t*k*ction shows the Congress(l) polling JYue, a couple of parliamentary by¬ 
debut in the 1985 itijnor Lok Sabha 1,49,377 with the BSP running close elections do not set a trend. But it 

by-election. Foday. in 1987, the party of behind with 1.25,399, while the Lok Dal seems fairly s,ife to predict that the 

the oppressed multitudes is a force to (Ajit) and the Janata Party polled 39,780 polarisation of votes will take place in all 

reckon with. It has made a significant and 34.225 respectively. The steady the reserved constituencies where the 

dent in the vrjle bank of the Congress (1) consolidation of Harijan votes claimed by Harijans form the bulk of the electorate 

through building up its own following, the BSP spelt disarray for all the Opposi- and these are the constituencies which 

and has indirectly benefited from the tion parties. “Whenever the BSP comes elect 25 per cent of the members of the 

waning loyalties of Congress(l) voters in,” said Kanshi Ham, “all other opposi- Lok Sabha and the Legislative Assemb- 

from different communitu‘S. tion disappears, probably because of the lies. Whether the Haryana Assembly 

So far, the BSP has lost only narrowly common impression that we are certain elections confirm this trend, will certain- 

to the Congress(I) in the Hardwar Lok to destroy the Congress citadel.” ly bear watching. A Janata leader, 

Sabha by-election, and lias also put up a 3'he damage takes the form of an however, is sceptical. “In Haryana, the 
fight in the Hath and Patti Assembly 
elections in Uttar Pradesh. Far from 
being happy with giving the Congress(I) 
a good run tor their money. tli4‘ BSP 
indignantly says that the party would 
have perfonned far better if the polls had 
not been rigged. Said an indignant Kan¬ 
shi Ham. “We would have swept these 
elections it they liad not been rigged on 
such a massive scale. Our people were 
prevented Irom voting, even after they 
had reached the polling booths. In many 
places, the Congress toughs cast 
thousands of votes themselves Finally 
what has happened is that the Congress 
managed to add 50,(J(X) voles to their 
tally, and deprived us of 50,0(W) votes by 
sneer terror.” 

'I'he party of the oppressed, however, 
refused to feel oppressed by this de¬ 
pressing numbers game. “How can they 
ever stop a tide like us?” asked a BSP 
worker. 'Fhe next move the BSP is 
planning is to help Dtwi Lai in the 
Haryana election. What is nwre, the 
party is now being perceived as a force 
to reckon with, and being wooed by all 
the Opposition parties.Stnutgdy,Kanshi 
Ham declared: “I am meeting Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar. Ajit Singh, and others.” A 
likely outcome of such meetings could be 
a BSP-Janata-Lok Dal (Ajit) alliance to 
counter Devi Lai's Haryana Sangharsh ABSPworkertf mofch«»nB«^ll;ait)wtnofrom*tr«igthto«tr«t*th 
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^ astc IS not our cnlc- 

■ ■^V^Arion. It was 

upon us. And we 
to annihilate 
It, ’’ the ILihujan 
Samaj Party (BSI9 president, Kanshi 
Ham. had said earlier this year. And it 





fight IS between the Haryana Sangharsh 
Samiti led by Devi LaC and the Longres 
s(l). led by Bansi Lai It is an alljat 
affair In Haryana, the votes go to the 
powerful ” 

Whether that is so or not, Hardwaf is 
an interesting example of voter perform 
ance under changing circumstances The 
constituency is made up of Chamars 
Iliakurs, Gujjars, Samis and also Mus 
lims Out of this, 85 per cent are the 
Sthedtifled Castes, other backwaid 
castes (OBCs) and Muslims—and they 
Should have thrown in their lot with the 
BSP However, as the disgruntled 
president. Kanshi Ram, says, instead ol 
the 60 per cent of the votes the BSP 
got only dd per cent His exphination 
“The Congress(l) barely had 40 (H)() 
votes in Its pocket at the time of its 
election campaign, according to mv esti 
mates They would not have got more 
But they gained 60,000 votes from othei 
parties’ voters who lealised that the 
upper castes were being threatened by 
the BSP 

According to the theory what we 
have here is a gathering of the forces 
under the caste hinnci Upper caste 
voters who normalh v d have lol 
lowed their individual pi fcitnccs for 
the BJP, lanata and the CPI fell suffi 
ciently endangered by the BSP success 
story to consolidate their bases by 
voting for the major paity, Congress(I) 
As for the Muslim vote, most of it went 
to the BSP which was astute enough to 
raise the slogan “Hanjan-Musimi bbdi 
bhar 

A detailed examination of the voter 
performarce in all the five Assem¬ 
bly segments ol Hardwar Lok Sabha 
constituency reveals that the BSP was 
strongest in Laksar with d2,19^ against 
20,295 polled by Congress(J). 13,752 by 
the Lok Dal. and 4,034 by the Janata 
Party In Roorkee, the Congress(I) led 
with 29,874 votes with the BSP getting 
25,785, the Lok Dal 6,571 and the lanata 
Party 4,982 The Congress(I) also led in 
Nagal with 29,441 votes, while the BSP 
got 25,712, the Lok Dal 8,586 and the 
Janata Party 6,854 In Deoband, which 
has a Muslim voter concentration, the 
Congress(I) had a bigger margin of 
31,393 over the BSFs 21,586, the 
Janata and the Lok Dal received 8,468 
and 6,452 respectively 
Hardwar proper, a long-time citadel of 
Hinduism, has a population dominated by 
Brahmins, Baniyas and Thakurs, who 
nathkally supported Congress(I)—to the 
of 38,327 votes against the BSP’s 
the Lok Dal’s 4,409 and the 
Isinahi's Voter turnout in Hard¬ 
war, however, was a moderate 52 per 
cent The BSP alleges that its lower 


1liriMiN¥WtiMBSPediiiniic” 
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Mjfv liWvlB vulW 

oppoilllBHil i ippMftfprol^^ 
btcauwofllwcomiiioii 
iinprassion inii W0 in CBn^ 
ilestray the CongreMdlMM” 


KansM Ram 



(astc \<)tcrs weit forcibly prevented 
from voting Ram Bilas Paswan s ex 
planation is ‘A divided Opposition and 
multicoincted contest cannot mean high 
polling Kanshi Ram counters this 
statement with picvious statistics of 
vote r tui iiout I he total number of vcHes 
cast in the 1981 Lok Sabha general 
election was 1 62 000 while this year 
they fell to 1,83 191 I his despite the 



HarIJana In Bihar* proliiit agnilfiit CooBraatfO 
man wnopravantadthamhromvDtlng 


fact that the total electorate in Decern 
her 1984 was 6,90,00<) compared to 
7.34,775 in 19K7» 

Rath and Patti too did not prove to be 
the scent sot triumph as much as the 
RSP had expected In Rath 85 per cent 
of the electorate is formed bv the 
I odliis Chamars, Kohiis Kushwahas, 
\adavs OBCs and Muslims A confident 
Kanshi Ram had picdicted “At least ^0 
pel cent of them ate with us “ But when 
the re-,ults canu' out the BbP had got 
onlv JO i)er cc nt of the voles In Patti 
too a confident expectation of claiming 
80 pc‘r cc nt of the electorate was met by 
the disappointing result of a mere 16 per 
cent In both places the BSP made 
allegations of rigging *In Patti, the 
rigging stalled before the polling be¬ 
gan,' said the ifate BSP leader 'The 
admimstialion began getting jittery after 
my visit to the lonstituency On 13-14 
Matih On 21 Match all out workers 
were arrested and many others wcw 
not allowed to vote 

More titan .inylhing, the story of the 
emerging power ol the BSP is a story of 
the alienation and re alignments of dis¬ 
affected communities I he Shah Bano 
judgmcMit fiad already provoked much 
resemtment among the Muslims Then 
came Syed Shahabuddin's alUnript to 
dominate the movement to liberate the 
Baban Masjid This offended the Ulemas 
so much that they dt*cided to deliver a 
UtWii to the Muslim community to 
support the BSP candidate, Mayawati 

Lven though the BsP David has not 
yet toppled the Congress Goliath from 
its supremacy, it is undeniable that in 
certain constituencies the latter’s base is 
quite wobbly According to Ram Bilas 
Pawan, party in-fighting as well as 
violent clashes at party meetings has 
already done much damage to the Con- 
gress(l) “Today the base of the Con¬ 
gress—the Harijan, Muslim and 
Brahmin—has been completely 
eroded," he said “The Shah Bano 
judgment and the Baban Masjid con¬ 
troversy have alienated the Muslims 
31ie humiliation of Brahmins m the 
Congress(I) has angered the Brahmins 
And among the Hanjans, the Congres- 
s(I) has spoilt Its image by nurtunng 
ffoondas in every Hanjan basti The 
Scheduled Caste voter is vastly different 
from what he was 20 years ago He is 
demanding and discerning He is no¬ 
body’s fool ’’ Whether the Congressd) 
will be able to counter these divisive 
trends and new alliances, or whether as 
a party it will disintegrate further, thus 
providing greater momentum for parties 
like the BSP, remains to be seen. 
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_ SUNDAY SPECIAL _ 

The CURSE OF THE PYTHON 


I he hirih o! children with thon-hke sades dfter their father filled a python has started 
a virtn(d tail of war between ttiedical ehu/Jis and snperstiiioti 


T he sons of Abdul Jabbar with j 
their ‘python-like scales' for | 
skin, have long lost their i 
curiosity appeal for the re si* | 
dents of Hahimanganj, the i 
I district town of Jalna. 'M km from | 
: Aurangabad in Maharashtra. But the I 
1 steady stream of visit(jrs—reporters, i 
! doctors, and the curious--has recently i 
j started a strange tug of war between j 
, nu^diral claims and superstition. i 

I It IS a case tailor-made for the super- I 
I stitious. Some 18 years ago Abdul I 
1 Jabbar, a truck driver on his way from 
j Aurangabad to Fulambri (a taluka in 
J Aurangabad district) came across a 
I seven-nietre-long python blocking the | 
j traffic. Urged by the people who col- 
I Iccted around, he ran his vehicle acioss 
; the snake, killing it. Six months later at 
i the l<K‘al Mission Hospital, his wife 
Gausia Begum gave birth to a son whose 
j lx)dy IS covered with a scale-like fonna- 
tioii. The fourth, sixth (Abdul Naim, who 


died at the age ot two and a half years), | 
and ninth son are afflicted, too. | 

In the small town of jalna there was i 
scarcely a doubt that the curse of the , 
python had struck the ill-fated family. ' 
Well-wishers urged them to make an ] 
offering at the dargah, and appease the | 
gods in a variety of ways, but Abdul i 
Jabbar resisted and sought medical help | 
instead. He took his eldest Mohammed ' 
Aziz, then three or four years old, to 
Nanavati Hospital in Bombay and Nilouf- 
er Hospital in Hyderabad, but two and a 
half months of medical attention not only , 
proved fruitless, but affected young j 
Aziz’s knee and lower leg possibly due to 
excess of steroids. The younger sons 
were never shown to a doctor. Jabbar 
with bis large family—about 25i) mem¬ 
bers, all relau d.live together in the same 
locality, some 25 in Abdul Jabbar’s house 
alone—rally together in support. 


Aziz, 18, and Abdul Naseem, 9, are now j 
used to the crude epithet "azgharchya 
mulge (the python's sons)". Shunned, ; 
socially ostracised—unlike their five | 
siblings they were not allowed admission | 
into school, and have instead studied the | 
Koranic scriptures—and openly stared , 
at, the publicity they have received in j 
the local and national press is a new 
experience for them, at once flattering 
and uncomfortable. 

It all began when Abdul Naseem went 
to the local hospital, in February, to be 
treated for a dog bite. He attracted the 
attention of a Dr Mhatrr, who used 
his contacts with the local paper Dainik 
Lokmat, for which he wrote a regular 
health column,and it was not long before 
the paper published a story about “the 
strange case of the children with python¬ 
like scales". Says E)r. Mhatre: “Con¬ 
trary to my original idea of presenting 
them as a medical case, the feature 
played up the superstitious angle. The 
reporter apparently felt it made a better 
story." 

The article attracted the attention of 
sceptics and believers alike. The rival 
paper. Daily Marathwada, satirised the 
issue, the national papers gave it ample 
cove rage, Doordarshan flashed it on the 
news, and visitors began trickling in to 
Rahimanganj and the home of Abdul 
Jabbar. 

“They all come here, ask questions, 
make the children remove their clothes, 
take their photographs and go away. 
What’s the use?" asks Gausia Begum in ; 
despair. “And then the children get 
affected, their bqdies begin to bum, as if ; 
with fever. Unko sab kl nazar lagti hai^ I 
Clearly unmoved and resent^, she | 
retires into the inner room from where , 
she can watch the action replayed once | 
again. 

For her sons too, the initial excite- j 
ment of seeing their photographs in print i 
has waned. Now their faces are express¬ 
ionless, even as they obligingly undress 
and pose for photographs for the nth 
time in the past three weeks. Says their 
paternal uncle, Abdul Gaffar, who in the 
absence of the children!s father, is the 
voluble spokesman of the family: “Some 
days back a doctor from Delfii visited 
us—no, he did not give us his name— 
and took a number of photographs. He 
said he had photographed seveni! such ’ 


Eight-month-old Abdul Mukhim is too 
young to understand, but Mohammed 



Abdui Naseem (left) and the eight-month-old Abdul Mukhim: strange fate 
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What the doctors say 


j 

A ccBrdini^ to medical opinion, 
there is no similarity between 
the scales which C()ver the bodies of 
Abdul Jabbar's sons and those o( the 
python. “The term python-like 
scales itself is a misnomer. Medically 
it is described as fish scales but at 
the time of birth oniv,“ says l)r I.S. 
GiJada of thedndian Health Or^^anisci- 
tion. According? to him, LnmcHar 
. ichthyosis, was first reported bv 
doctors Vidal and Hillairet in 1881 
and is still incurable. 

Ichthyosis, a genetic skin dis¬ 
order, is classified into four types: 
Ichthyosis vulgans, EpicicmioivUc 
hyperkeratosis. Lamellar ichthvosis 
and X-linkecI ichthyosis —the last two 
being more uncommon and severe. 
Due to the constant multiplications of 
the bottom row of cells ol the 
epidermis (top layer of the skin), the 
rows of epidennal cells are puslied to 
the surface and shed. This happens 
in a cycle which normally takes a 
month. In the case of a patient 
afflicted v/ith the disorder, the cycle 
is accelerated and in the case ol 
Lamellar ichthvosis it is completed in 


cases and promised to send us an album! 
Several other doctors have visited us, 
say it is a rare skin disease, but they | 
cannot offer any cure fc^r it. Yet we j 
continue with the hope that with all this 
publicity somebody will bo able to help 
us.“ 

Besides visitors, they have received 
“over 100 letters in Urdu, English. 
Hindi, Marathi, Telugu and other lan¬ 
guages we cannot even read. “ says 
Abdul Gaffar. The letters offer well- 
meaning advice ranging from unne ther¬ 
apy to Kali Puja and homoeopathic, 
ayurvedic and other forms of medical 
remedies. “One letter suggested that 
we start worshipping God Navnath and 
after a month have a Brahmin read 
Navnathgranthsar in our home, host a 
dinner for 21 Brahmins and repeat this 
for three months. Another suggested 
that we make a snake of gold and leave it 
in the place where the incident occurred, 
phir shanti tnilegi. What can we do but 
laugh?" 

A bdul Jabbai" has also received an 
invitation to the Institute of Gene¬ 
tics in Hyderabad, which has offecjidto 
send the children's blood samples to the 
U^A for testing. Anil Khaire, 
secretary of the Indian Heipetolo^cal 
Society, accompanied by a skin specialist, 


tour days and in 14 days in \hv case | 
of Ichthyosis vulgaris. Whm this I 
happens, the skin gel^ sc.ily and | 
keratinised, since the top layer ol the 
skin is not shed by the human body 
fast enough, sa\s Ur (hlada. 

In the case ot Ichthyosis vuiyans, 
wliich is the nuist common of the 
four types the scales are formed on 
certain parts of the body only, and 
show up after the child is a year old, 
usually between the age of two and 
four, i.amcllar ichthyosis, on the 
<aher hand, is evident from the time 



Mohammed Aziz: pathetic 


Dr Makarand Dabak, visited Jalna and 
their examination gave a name to the 
“rare skin disease’': Lamellar ichtyosis. 
Their diagnosis was confirmed by Dr j 
I.S. Gilada, honorar>^ secretary of the 
Indian Health Organisation, a skin and 
STD specialist (better known for his 
work as project coordinator of the AlDS 
clinic) with the J.J. Hospital in Bombay. 
According to Dr Gilada, who examined 
the children in Jalna, Lamellar ichthyosis 
is a rare incurable congenital heritable 
disorder, where the skin gets scaly and 
keratinised. 

Mohammed Aziz is the worst 
affected with darker and more excessive 
scaling. A firacture in his left leg six 
years ago has complicated matters furth¬ 
er. As in the case of his brothers, the 
scales often peel off to expose the pink 
of his inner eyelid so that the unpro¬ 
tected eyes water continuously. Medical 
examination of the eight-month old 
Abdul Mukhim has reveled keratitis (a 
thick growth) in both eyes, which, Dr 
Gilada says, could possibly lead to blind- 


of birth. 'Du? scales are non-bullous 
(bullous IS a lliud-fflled vesicle found 
below the scales in the EpidermoiVtic 
hyperkeratosis cases), dark ami 
spread over the entiu* body, riie 
children thus aftlicted art* known as 
collodion bal)ies and aie covered with 
a collodion nuMiibraiu* whirb is shed 
after M>me lime 

According to l)r Makarand Dabak. 
the Pune based skin spin lalisl who 
also examined llie cfiildrtMi at Jaln.u 
there is a biological difteienct* be 
tween the scales of a pvthon and 
those caused bv l.amcllar ichilnosis. 
'Die fonmr. form<?d bv the folding of 
the epidennal and dermal layeis of 
the skin, overlap, are dry and Ins- 
troLi.s due to thi* absmii e ol sweat 
glands. The scak*s on the skins of 
Abdul Jabl)ar’s children, on the other 
hand, are thick, inegulailv tonned 
and sepal a ted trom each other 
Lamellar ichthvosis has b(*en 
known to afflict the offsimng of 
consanguineous couples. In tlie case 
of Jahhar’s children tm;, the niattnnal 
and paternal grandlathcTs are 
brothers. 


ness m the future. The rough and scaly 
skins of all the three children needs to be 
regularly massaged with coconut oil and 
bleed occasionally when the scab's peel 
off. 

The years of resignation, however, 
have taken their toll. Abdul Gaffar and 
the other elders in the household are 
wary to commit themselves or pin their 
hopes on any one of the offers of help 
they've received. “They have promised 
to send at least one child to Bombay for 
treatment," says Dr Gilada. According 
to him, however, treatment at best 
would include total evalualicn of the 
cases, genetic tests, genetic and family 
planning counselling and palliative treat¬ 
ment for their suffering. Ur Mliatre. 
who claims to have a keen intere,st in 
skin diseases, having cured psoriasis 
(again considered incurable by allopathic 
doctors) through homoeopathy, is now 
the self-appointed saviour of the family. 
According to him, psychological treat¬ 
ment was the first imperative. “All their 
lives they have been hearing the wStory of 
the python and unconsciously they had 
begun to imitate a snake in mannerism... 
would sway their bodies even when 
sitting, flick out their tongues and 
consider themselves almost untouch¬ 
able." 

RmiImi Kapur lAunmgabml 


SUffDAV AtMht ? t'm' 
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HOUSE DIVIDED 


Factionalism in the Congress intensifies 


C oni^ress politics in West Bengal has 
always had a history of violence, 
I'his time soon after the Assembly 
election results were known, while 
Pradesh Congress Committee president 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi stayed away 
from the party office, along with in¬ 
formation minister Ajit Papja. hordes of 
Congressmen ransacked the party elec¬ 
tion office on Elgin Road on 26 March 
tearing down pictures of Prime Minister 
Rajiv Crandhi and generally running 
amok. More violenct‘ erupted in early 
April, and on one occasion former 
Assembly Speaker Apurbalal Majumdar 
was heckled and, on another, a pitched 
battle erupted in the PCC office on Haji 
Mohsin Square and the road outside. 

So far, Ashok Deb, former Chhatra 
I'arishad president, has been suspended 
by Das Munshi and asked to show cause 
why, because of such unruly behaviour, 
he should not be expelled from the 
party. But it is not known what steps will 
be taken against Subrala Mukherjee, the 
state INTUC president and Deb’s men¬ 
tor, who has always been at loggerheads 
with Das Munshi. 

'Ilie truth,however,is that the West 
Bengal Congress(I) has always been a 
house divided, a legacy left by Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose and J. M. Sengup- 
ta. But the post-election fallout this year 
has resulted in an unusual situation. 
Under “normal” circumstances, the 
Congress(l) debacle would have re¬ 
sulted in one faction being ousted—the 
one led by Das Munshi, because he was 
given a free hand to conduct the Con- 
gress(I) election campaign, right down 
to the last detail. 

However, the situation at the moment 
is extremely fluid. Das Munshi’s hard¬ 
core supporters are too few to pose an 
opposition to the present wave of pro¬ 
tests and denunciations pouring in from 
several quarters. While the demand for 
his resignation has gained tremendtxis 
thorhentum over the past few weeks, no 
viable alternative has yet been found. 

This has strengthened the hand of the 
union commerce minister, who still has 
the backing of the Prime Minister. “1 
was appointed PCC chief by the party 
president. 1 will go only if he asks me to 
go/* Das Munshi said. “As the party 
boss here, I take responsibility for the 
party's poor showir^. But tliat does not 
mean I should resign.” 


The reference was to former law 
minister Ashoke Sen, who resigned 
from the Union cabine^t after the Con- 
•gress(I) managed to secure only 40 
seats in the 297-member Assembly. Sen 
resigned for two reasons: one, because 
for quite some time, he felt he should | 
return to the bar and two, because he 
felt that by resigning, he would be able 
to force Das Munshi's hand. 

Even a month before the elections, il 
was evident to several state Congi*ess 
bigwigs that the party would not fare 
well in the elections. Not only was there 
no grassroots activity in the districts, 
the partynien fought a bitter battle till 
the eve of the final nomination time for 
election berths. The anti-Das Munshi 
camp feels that it was here that the party 
failed, because nominations “were large¬ 
ly based on the personal preferences of 
the PCC chief." There was a great deal 
of dissatisfaction and heart bum over the 
issue and this alienated not just several 
parly leaders, but the bulk of the youth 
as well. 

Though the party was reduced to a 
skeleton in the Assembly, the squab¬ 
bling continued, this time, over the 
legislative posts. While a consensus was 
reached over the leader of the Opposi- 
The PCC(I) office in Calcutta after the clash 



tion—Abdus Sattar being a non* 
controversial candidate—the« past'; Pf 
chief whip was debated without an 
immediate solution in sight the iast 
Assembly, the volatile Subrata Mukher¬ 
jee was the choice. He angled for it this 
time, too, but no decision has yet 1^^ 
taken on the issue, thou^ the scales are 
now tilting in favour of former minij^ter 
Cyan Singh Sohahpal. 

Meanwhile, the alignments within the 
state party unit are OTstaJli^ing. Xblt 
middle order leaders, who have always 



Mukherjee (left) and Das Munshi 


looked for a “Big Brother” at the 
Centre, are now uniting under program¬ 
me implementation minister Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury. But the latter, it is known, 
is not interested in re-entering state 
politics at the cost of his ministerial post. 
Ashoke Sen lias made himself available 
for f)arty leadership in the state, but he 
does not have much of a following. The 
final consensus choice may be Ajit Panja. 
The I 'nion minister is being sounded on 
the possibility of his relinquishing his 
post to take up fulltime leadership of the 
state unit. 

In this milieu, the kingpins in the state 
Congress at the moment are Subrata 
Mukherjee and Somen Mitra, two mid¬ 
dle rankers who have, till now, been at 
loggerheads. Their individual needs to 
oust the “Congress(S) faction in the 
Congress(I)” has resulted in temporary 
unity which, at the moment, is very 
strong. 

Taking advantage of the fact that Das 
Munshi is not too keen to help the 
thousands of Congress workers hound¬ 
ed out of their homes by CPI(M) suppor¬ 
ters after their party was voted back to 
power, the two leaders have set \xp a 
separate office to hear party workers' 
grievances and to provide them food and 
shelter. Their followers organised a 
12-hour sit-in demonstration at 
nade East in Calcuta^ in protest against 
attacks by Left Front cadres. They later 
submitted a memorandum to Goveraca: 
Nurul Hassan, listing 4B inddents of 
“attacks on Congres$(U woricers. l)y 
CPI(M) supporters.” ' 
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INDIAN EXPRESS 


A PARTING OF WAYS 

Editor Suman Dubey, a friend of the Prime Minister, resigns 


Y ou cannot lambast the Prime Minis¬ 
ter every morning and yet have the 
name of his Mend flaunted on the bottom 
line as the editor. The inevitable hap¬ 
pened liist we^k when Suman Dubey. 
the , 42 -year-okl bearded editor of the 
Indtah Express chain (number of edi¬ 
tions: 11), and Doon School Mend of the 
Prime Minister, sent in his resignation 
to owner Ramnath (roenka barely a year 
after signing up^or him. Dubey declined 
to comment, but an Express insider said 
the resignation had been accepted, and 
* 1 )oth sides should feel happy.*' 

The parting of ways came only three 
months after the Express had gone 
throu^ a highly acrobatic tuma^ut. 
switching roles from that of a Mendly 
conscience-keeper of Rajiv Gandhi to 
one of his most virulent critics. Though 
Dubey sat at tlie helm, the backseat 
driver who steered the Express down 
the bend is none other than Anin 
Shourie, the newly-appointed executive 
editor of the paper and Dubey's brother- 
in-law. Shourie had joined in January, 
ostensibly to spike the stale Express 
beer with his familiar fireworks. But the 
jolt clearly became too much for Dubey 
as the Goenka-Shourie duo, a hit pair 
during Shourie's earlier stint in the 
Express in the late Seventies and the 
early Eighties, revelled in malevolence 
against the Prime Minister. 

On the day foUowing defence minister 
V.P. Singh's resignation, a bewildered 
Dubey was, according to reports, 
peremptorily bypassed by this new axis 
and a front-page editor^ was put out 
which urged the President, Giani Zail 
Singh, to dismiss Rajiv Gandhi. "Sub¬ 
stantial funds have b^n siphoned from 
the country and the question is being 
asked whether the Prime Minister and 
his associates have been privy to the 
loot," said the editorial, written with a 
pen dipped in add. 

In fret, the chill in Goenka's attitude 
towards Dubey was felt earlier in Janu¬ 
ary when the Express failed to carry its 
own bureau report of the summary 
dismissal of foreign secretary A.P. 
Venkateswarkn, 'and the casual 
announcement of the news by the Prime 
Minister at one of his scheduled pi'ess 
conferences. An irate Ck)enka reported¬ 
ly gavea piece of his mind to Dubey over 
die pheme and, according to Express 
sources, was njm too metkniloup about 
Ms language. His role in the newspaper 


and its policies became increasingly 
nebulous since then. The straw that 
broke the camel’s back was the front¬ 
page editorial of 13 April, and Dubey 
could not but move out. 

Top editorial jobs in the Express have 
always been a perilous roller-coaster 
ride,five editors having left their seats in 
the past ten years, often after being 
shown none-too-discreet ‘clear-out’ 
notices. Even Shourie had to leave the 
Express in 1983 following bitter differ¬ 
ences of opinion with Goenka. But the 
newspaper chain, in the new phase that 
it is passing through, is betraying a 
partisanship which is rare even in its 
own colourful history. 

The exit from the Express might have 
been painful for Dubey, particu^y be¬ 
cause it was his second job-hop in two 
years, after resigning as the managing 
editor of India Today. But it was a litmus 
test of his Mendship towards Rsyiv 
Gandhi, and he had to come out winner, 
refusing to carry the can for his col¬ 
leagues before his valued Mend. Early in 
1986, when Dubey was still in India 
Today, the magazine was among the 
first to voice its criticism of Rajiv 
Gandhi's policies in an article captioned 




Suman Dubey 

Fading glitter. The subject was okayed 
at the magazine's fortnifi^dy editorial 
meeting and Dubey, who was origmaUy 
asked to write, backed but finally. He 
resigned three months later. 
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MEDIA 

THE POST 
FACTOR 

The Siiif’lKinias hrinfi out 
Bombay's fifth newspaper 

W hat di) a railway train and a 
newspaper have in common? 
Hardly anything until The Indian Tost, 
the country s newe>st newspaper made 
its dehut in Bombay early this month. 
The Post proudly proclaims that it 
shares its birth date--16 April"-with 
that of Asia’s first railway system; the 
Indian railways. On this day, 134 years 
ago. the country’s first railway tram 
rolled out on its tracks. 

Hut. to those who are finicky about 
accuracy, this may appear rather 
strange since the first copies of the 

THE INDIA N POST 

—V.P. Singh rraigns A. 
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The Inaugural issue of The Indien Poet 

newspapers could be had in Bombay on 
13 April, Baisakhi day according to the 
Punjabi calender. About 90.000 copies of 
the Post were distributed free to 
prospective customers each day for 
three days and hence the discrepancy 
between the real and the perceived birth 
dates. With the launching of the news¬ 
paper. the Singhanias, the country’s 
third-largest business house, taking the 
cue from the Birlas and the Jains, 
made their entry into the media busi¬ 
ness. 

S. Nihal Singh, editor of The Indian 
Post, who brings his rich experience to 
the newspaper, has in an editorial 
affinned his aim: it is to offer a good 
looking, well-laid-out newspaper by 
drawing on advanced technology. 
Singh’s is not a vain promise: the Indian 
Post has one of the most advanced 
technologies in printing and typesetting 
at its disposal. In spile of that, the first 
few issues do not look exciting. The 
front page of its very first issue carries 
three mug shots and a cartoon by Abu, 
hardly the stuff which can offer relief to 
the eyes strained by the mass of printed 
matter. 

To an extent the conservative look of 
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THE HOMFI FftSTRIBAlS 

Indo-Bangla ties sour over Chakma refugees 


the newspa|:^t‘r is deliberate. Tiie daily’s 
general manager }X. Jain says that the 
newspaper has decided against playing 
with tvpefaces for visual effect. The 
I newspaper’s staid look did come as a 
! surprise to most media-watchers since 
j much of Its designing was done by 
high flying Aurobind Patel who is ere* 

I dited with the facelift to the Economist 
of London and India Today. Patel was 
flown in to Bombay only two weeks 
before the newspaper was launched and 
he advised against a modem look. For 
one thing, the masthead is certainly a 
disappointment: even most conservative 
newspapers like the Times of London 
and the Statesman have changed their 
mastheads to keep in step with the 
changing trends. But the Tost has 
opted fur its masthead a design w'hich 
has been long discarded. 

It took the Post more than an year to 
hit the newsstands. 'I'he delay, howev¬ 
er. came as a blessing in disguise: the 
lead story in its first issue was about the 
resignation of the lomier defence minis- 
tt r V.P. Singh, And, as Post's editor 
Singh said, there is always room for a 
good newspaper. Its current print order, 
according to the daily’s general manager 
J.C. Jam, is 60.U0() on weekdays and 
65,000 on Sundays, when there is an 
eight-page colour supplement in addition 
to the normal 16-page edition. 

Jain feels that the distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of the Post IS its pleasing visuals, 
which gives an impression of space. “1 
am looking forward with great confi¬ 
dence to the success of the paper. I have 
no doubt that the product will sell to the 
market area that wo are catenng. The 
big advertisers like it and they have told 
me so. ” He is particularly ecstatic about 
the fact that he has Somnath Mishra, the 
man who used to distribute the Indian 
Express^ working for him. The Post's 
general manager claims that the Express 
circulation is down to 95,000. But Ex¬ 
press denies it. If anything the Express 
has been on its toes. Not only has it got 
the news digest column on the front 
page but it has introduced new sections 
like the Business Express and Sports 
Express. And because of the recent 
sensational political developments, the 
Indian Express is being lapped up. With 
the Times of India and the Express 
profferring opposite editorial views, the 
Post has decided to follow a middle- 
ground to live up to its promise of being 
"an ind^ndent newspaper" “Above 
all/' declares the Post ''let us give 
readers news, not opinion borrowed 
frenn distant shores." Says Nihal Singh, 
rather modestly, am not fully satisfied 
with the product and I am sure it could 
be better." 

OI|p TeWs/ffornfMiy 


I ndo-Bangla relations arc becoming 
increasingly strained over the issue of 
repatriation of 24,000 Bangladeshi tnbal 
Chakma refugees now huddled together 
in four camps in Tnpura. The repatna- 
tion which was scheduled to commence 
on 15 January this year did not take 
place, and the two countries are blaming 
each other for the failure. Moreover, 
issues like that of the sharing of Ganga 
waters, border disputes over Talpatty, 
an island that emerged in the Bay of 
Bengal, and the Tin Bigha corridor in 
northern Rangpur district of Bangladesh 
have all added to the simmering tension 
between the two countries. 

The Bangladesh foreign minister, 
Huniayun Rasheed Chowdhury. and In¬ 
dia's foreign minister. Narayan Dutt 
Tiwari, had agreed in January on the 
repatriation of the Chakma refugees who 
had fled to India from the 14,2(K) square 
km of rugged hilly terrain in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts (CHT) following the 
Bangladesh crackdown on insurgents. 
According to India, the repatriation 
efforts failed because the refugees did 
not want to return to the CHT fearing 
torture by the Muslim resettlers and 
Bangladeshi security forces. On its part, 
Bangladesh has charged the Indian au¬ 
thorities with not persuading the re- 
^gees to return. However, on 25 April 
K.B.S. Menon, the Indian foreign 
secretary, left for Dhaka to resume talks 
with the Bangladesh government re¬ 
garding the repatriation of the Chakmas. 

The troubles of the nearly 746,000 
tribals belonging to 13 ethnic groups in 


three districts of CHT started with the 
bloody birth of Bangladesh. The in¬ 
surgency in the hills was started by the 
400,000-strong Chakmas, the most en¬ 
lightened among the diverse ethnic 
groups living in CHT. Initially, the 
Pahari Chattra Samitr (Hill Students 
Association), with Pnti Kumar Chakma 
as its leader, was formed. A year later it 
was converted into the Jana Sanghati 
Samiti (People’s Solidanty Associa¬ 
tion), and in the first meeting of this 
group in November 1974 the decision to 
raise a ‘field staff was taken. Thus was 
bom the Shanti Bahini which has been 
fighting vastly superior Bangladeshi 
security forces for over a decade. 

The cause of the tribal insurgency is 
deeply rooted in the geo-physical condi¬ 
tions of the region. After the formation 
of Bangladesh, the tribals fearing that 
they might lose their cultural identity, 
demanded autonomy. The Shanti Bahini, 
which was raised as a field staff, soon 
transformed itself into a fighting force. 
The most important reason for this was 
the building of a hydro-electric project 
by the erstwhile East Pakistan govern¬ 
ment in the Kaptai area of CHT. It 
resulted in the eviction of a large number 
of tribals. Neither the government offers 
of compensation nor rehabilitation was 
enough to mollify the enraged tribals. To 
add to their woes, the government 
resettled nearly 2(X),0(X) Bengali Mus¬ 
lims from the plains in CHT to ease the 
congestion in the plains, as the Bang¬ 
ladesh government explains. 
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NfANipUR 

TROUBLE FOR KEISHING 

The chief minister faces increasing dissidence 


T roubled times are ahead for Man¬ 
ipur’s CoHRressd) chief mimstei, 
Kishan^ Keishin^. After a briel lull, the 
dissidents are once, a^ain rearing tlieir 
heads. Moreover, much to the CM’s 
chagrin, the staj^e is set tor the rnerj^er 
of the United Democratic l^irtv (UDI*), 
a re^nonal outfit, in the L’on^ness(l). 
'fhe h4-year*()ld Keishin^ is stronj^lv 
opposed to the merj^er and has spaied 
no ploy, Includinj^» a lej^al thallen^(\ to 
thwart the rnove. To make matte rs 
worse, the bureaucracy is up in aims in 
protest a^^ainst the increasin^^ incHlents 
ol humiliation of senior officials bv minis 
ters. 

Dissidence and 
penodn lloor- 
crossni^: bv lejsnsia- 
tors are iiothin^r 
new in the slate. In 
tact, ever since 
Keishin^J' became 
the duel ministet 
in June llWl, he 
has be en busv 
leiidiii >4 oil one 
cha!len.^e alter 
.mother by tlie dis¬ 
sidents. 'fhe pros¬ 
pect ol llie UDF’s 
entr>' into tin* paity 
has clearly un¬ 
nerved KeisliinK, 
as the UDH, which 
has ten MLAs in 
the Assembly, is a 
haven of detractors 
of the chief 
minister. 

At least 15 Conj^tess(l) MLAs are 
persistinj^ in their efforts to remove 
KeishiiiK. And it the ten UDL MLAs are 
admitted into the Con^ress(I), it would 
not be difficult for them to topple the 
chief minister. As of now, Keishin^ has 
tlie support of not more than 24 le^^isla- 
tors. ('fhe Congress-I has 39 members 
in the h()-member Manipur Assembly.) 

'I'he UDP is mainly a platform of those 
Mizo Kuki political elites who were 
denied nominations by Keishing in the 
1984 Assembly polls. Soon after the 
elections, UDP’s mercurial leader. 
Ngurdinglien, an MLA since 1968, urged 
AICC(I) president Rajiv Gandhi, in a 
six-page letter, to merge his party in the 
Congress(I). Sensing danger in such a 
move, Keishing began a campaign to 
stall it. One of his aides, K.L. Kom, a 
Congress(I) member, filed a leave peti¬ 


tion in the Supreme Court challenging 
the recognition granted to the UDi* as a 
political party by the Election Commis¬ 
sion. Kom alleged that the UDP k'giski- 
tors won the last elections as indepen¬ 
dents and hence could not form a 
political party und(‘r the anti-defection 
daw 

Put Keishing receixcd a jolt as the 
L’.np.eme Court rt‘)ecteci Korn’s [Kdition 
on 2b March. What is ipore, UDP 
leaders au‘ camping in New Delhi to 
press tlieir demand. Ngurdinglien told 
Si NOAv: “Kajiv Ciandhi has already 
given the go-ahead lor the merger. Only 
some formalities 
remain to he com¬ 
pleted before we 
are inducted in the 
Congress(l)” 

'fhe Supreme 
Court’s verdict has 
helped to galvanise 
the party dissi¬ 
dents led bv fonner 
ministers Laisom 
Lalit, Iregbam 
d’ornpok and 
Soshow Lorho. 

The dissidents 
have also shifted 
their camp to New 
Delhi for what 
Lorho, a Mao Naga 
politician, claims 
will be “a final 
assault on 
Keishing". A con¬ 
fidential memoran¬ 
dum listing the chief minister s alleged 
corrupt activities, his failure to tackle 
insurgency along the state’s borders, 
and the neglect of the Meiteis, the main 
ethnic group in the state, by Keishing 
has been submitted to the high com¬ 
mand. 

Keishing, a Thangkhul Naga, who has 
always succeeded in keeping, the dissi¬ 
dents at bay, suddenly finds himself 
pushed to the wall. There are indications 
that the local self-government minister, 
Koijam Radhabinod, has also deserted 
him. Fearing a further erosion of his 
support base, the chief minister has 
desisted from taking any disciplinary 
action against the minister of state for 
power, L. Amuchow, who allegedly 
assaulted a deputy secretary inside the 
state secretariat. 
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Mohlt S&n: anti-party stand 
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TOEING THE 
WRONG LINE 

CF^Ts top theoretician 
Mohit Sen underfire 

A^E^ajiv (landhi’s policies are wrong. 

ImThe struggle against his govern¬ 
ment must be inti^nsified and a democra¬ 
tic-left alternative to the Congre.ssd) 
established." 'Phis is the official policy of 
the Communist Party of India (CIM), a 
line that Mohit Sen, the party's leading 
tlieoretician, one-time member of the 
central executive committee and at pre¬ 
sent the party's chief dissident, sum- 
manly rejects. The price of dissidence 
has been disciplinary action and even 
Sen is not surprised that Big Brother has 
come down heavily. "1 would have been 
surprised if they had not removed me," 
he told SiiNOAY soon after being dropped 
from the party’s natkinal council. 

Sen. who has already spoken out 
against the party leadership on TV and 
criticised the party line in his articles in 
Patriot, Link, News Today and Amity, 
believes that making Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi the prime target in Parlia¬ 
ment is a "wrong" policy. "Why this 
selective attack? Why is this campaign 
against corruption directed only at the 
Rajiv Gandhi government? Why not at 
the President and Ramnath (ioenka? 
Don't tell me that Goenka is clean. Right 
now, our priority is the battle against 
destabilisation. Imperialist forces want 
to breal< up India, he asserted. 

Deviation has never been tolerated in 
the CPI and Sen's stance came in for 
iminediate criticism. At a recent CPI 
national council meeting in Delhi, a 
majority of the members wanted Sen to 
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be taken to task. Tension had been 
building up in the party for quite some 
time. Sen, once a hot favourite for 
membership to the CPFs central secre¬ 
tariat, had become more and more 
isolated. It was in 1978 that Sen got his 
fir|t jolt when the CPI changed its 
stariee after the Bhatinda conference. 
And for Sen, whose ‘'unity for struggle 
with the Cgpgress after setting up a 
patriotic front to fight destabilisation” 
theory was rejected, it has been a 
steady downhill course since then. 

Wasn't he condoning corruption by 
softening his stand against the PM? 
"Why should a patriot be like a sanyastl 
The primary battle today is against 
destabilisation. Corruption is secondary. 
Many among those who fought for the 
freedom of the country went to jail later 
on charges of blackmarketing. That did 
not mean they did not love their country. 
They loved their country but wanted to 
prosper within it,” he argues. 

Action against him and D. Pandiya, 
another national council member, he 
feels, “will precipitate rethinking inside 
and outside the party. It would prove 
that there is a section within the left 
which is fighting the battle against des¬ 
tabilisation on a priority basis. It will also 
sharpen the contradictions in the left 
movement in the country,” he says 
confidently. Worthier persons, likeP.C. 
joshi were expelled from the party and 
later taken back, he points out. 

The disciplinary action, he feels, will 
enable liim to devote time for open 
reconstruction or ^^perestroika through 
glasnost'' (a phrase popularised by 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov). Sen is 
however critical of members of Rajiv 
Gandhi's inner circle, who, he feels, are 
“friends of imperialists”. “Ramnath 
Goenka, Arun Shourie, the CIA and its 
agents are making use of the former 
defence minister and the President to 
destabilise the country. To cleanse cor¬ 
ruption in the country is laudable but 
first the country has to remain (stable),” 
he said. 

“Rajiv Gandhi,” claims Sen, “is basi¬ 
cally a centrist who can be pushed to the 
left, but imperialists like L.K. jha and 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia who have piene- 
trated the system should be got rid bf 
Meanwhile, Sen feels that there is much 
greater awareness within the rank and 
file of the party and many have begun to 
question the direction the party is tak¬ 
ing. “Many ydung people are asking 
whether the CpI is gomg to become a 'B' 
team of the CPI(M),” said Sen. That, he 
feels, is a scathing indictment of the 
performance of the CPI leadership who 
are against him. 
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GUJARAT 

LITTERATEURS PROTEST 

Sahitya akademis in the state are in a shambles 



T he efforts of the state government 
to promote literary and cultural acti¬ 
vities by forming Sahitya Akademis and 
installing unknown writers and politi¬ 
cians at their helm have resulted m 
chaos. Noted litterateurs of Gujarat, 
distraught at the non-functioning of the 
Gujarati, Urdu and Sindhi Sahitya 
Akademis, have now told chief minister 
Amarsinh Cliaudhary that it would be 
better if these akademis are closed 
down. 

While the Gujarati Akademi has been 
headless for long, Sindhi and Urdu 
writers are upset that the stale educa¬ 
tion fninister, Hasmukh Patel, has im¬ 
posed himself as the president of these 
two akademis. Besides, the government 
has time and again announced the forma¬ 
tion of the Hindi Akademi but nothing 
has been done so far. 

The Gujarati Sahitya Akademi was 
formed only in 1982, many years after 
akademis in other states were already 
functioning well. But there was no 
visionary to g»jide it in the early days. 
The first president, Mohammad Man- 
kad, was found to be a misfit and had to 
resign within a short period following 
protests by literary scholars. Instead of 
appointing a new dynamic president the 
charge was given to the education 
secretary, Kulinchandra Yagnik, who, 
like a true bureaucrat, only scribbled on 
files and completed his term. Bhupat 
Vad(xJariya. the then information direc¬ 
tor, and a confidante of former chief 
minister Madhavsinh Solanki, took over 
next but owing to his responsibility he 
could hardly pay attention to tlie working 
of the akademi No wonder Gujarati 
poet l/mashank^r Joshi, a Jnanpith 


Utttrateurs dRinon - 
Rtratlng In AhmRdR> 
bad; (Inaat) Dave 


Award winner, de¬ 
clined to accept the 
Gujarati Akademi 
Award saying that 
he did not wish to 
be honoured by a 
'V- " non-functioning 

^terary body run 
- govern¬ 

ment. 

After Amarsinh 
Chaudhary became 
chief minIsUT in 1985, Mr Vadodanya 
resigned. Education minister l*atel, in¬ 
stead of reconslituiing the akademi, 
appointed a retired professor and 
akademi non-member, Dr Kamanlal 
joshi, as head of the akademi. 'fhe tenn 
of the goveniing body has ended but a 
new body has vet to be constituted. 
'‘The Gujarati .Sahitya Akademi is as 
good as dead,” said Narendra Dave, 
joint c(Kjrdinator of Antar Bharatiya 
Sahitya Bandhulwa (ABSB), a joint plat¬ 
form of writers and literary organisa¬ 
tions. 

Urdu litterateurs too ‘sat like patience 
on a monument’ till the Urdu Akademi 
was set up a few months ago. 'Fhey 
were however dumbfounded when the 
education minister proclaimed himself 
the president of the akademi. What’s 
more, most of the akademi members are 
university professors. 

Last month, the ABSB submitted a 
memorandum to the chief minister list- 
ing the grievances of the writers and 
sought his intervention for reviving the 
akademis. Litterateurs have started agi¬ 
tating to .press their demands. 

Oiiislia Trfvttdi/4/^mecMPMf 
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results through Trustwei Inc , 
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We can advance you term loans at 
easy rates of interest against 
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Two Intiiu-born British citizens are harassed 

K uldip Kaur, a British national, was arrested in Delhi last 
October on charges of terronst links. A few days aRo, 
she was freed unconditionally and is now back in Britain. 
Around the same time, in November 1986, another London- 
based person of Indian descent, C.B. Patel, who is the owner 
of a local Gujarati weekly, was detained at Bombay Airport for 
nine hours before beinR released without any charges brouRht 
against lum. The two incidents, though unconnected, expose 
the ineffici(‘ncy and lack of co-ordmalion on the part of the 
Indian authorities. 

Kuldip Kaur is the wife of Paul Hedi, who was, until the 
association was disbanded four months ago, the chairman of 
the ruling Conservative Party's Anglo-Asian Society. It has 
been alleged by the man he unseated. Narendra Swaroop, 
that Bedi brought about the coup-d’ctat with the help of 
pro-Khalistan Sikhs, thus insinuating in no uncertain terms 
that the victor was involved with the separatists. 

As tV)r his spouse, it is hard to 
believe that she was actually involved 
in any plot to kill people or undermine 
the state in any violent way, but, at the 
same time, she could not have been 
completely above board in her motives 
and activities. 

Hut how IS it that the Indian High 
Commission granted Mrs Kaur a visa 
to visit India if she was liable to link up 
with secessionists in I*unjab? This can 
be explained by the fact that she did 
not figure in the so-called “blacklist” 
before her departure lor India, and Kaur. back in London 
only entered the dubious list as a result of her movements in 
India. 

In early M.'irch Komesh Bhandari, who is in charge of the 
foreign affairs cell of the Congress(i), was in London holding 
court alongside his party colleague and minister of state for 
external affairs, Kduardo Faleiro, at the plush Savoy Hotel. 
Among his manv callers was none other than Paul Bedi to 
plead his wile’s case. The former foreign secretary reportedly 
promised his guest that he would lake up the matter with the 
Pnme Ministei. The erstwhile diplomat kept his word. 

Hut the release of Kuldip Kaur has caused consternation in 
government circles both in Delhi and London. It has been 
alleged that a "deal” was struck with Paul fk^di: in lieu of 
Kuldip Kaur’s release, Bedi was expected to herd disaffected 
Sikhs in Britain back to the fold. It is not an unwise move but 
the question is: will Bedi be able to keep his side of the 
bargain? 

The C.B. Patel saga was much shorter but no less vexed. 
Patel had visited India in 1984 as a guest of the external affairs 
ministry. But two years later he suddenly found that the 
Indian authorities had turned hostile; he was treated like a 
^tty thief by immigration officers and securitymen at the 
Sahar airport. What did he do in between to earn their wrath? 

The publicity division of the ministry of external affairs 
believe that Patel had abused the hospitality extended 
to him in 1984 by running up huge telephone and other bills at 
the iKitels where he was put up. More important, one of his 
subordinates was invited to Pakistan, and Islamabad received 
a wider coverage in Patel’s publication. 

AsMs Ray / Lomhn 
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VIP It’s part of the lifestyle of travellers the world over—an unmistakable 
symbol of international class 

V. I. P. Built tough to take the rigours of travel In a fascinating panorama of 
designs, sizes, colours, each with the distinct stamp of VI P style. Now with new 
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FORUAirriES 

This season, celebration • 
dressing calls for new dash 
And the coolness of crisp 
white 

Here, a cropped-at-the waist 
double breasted Jacket Is worn 
over cuffed trousers, double 
pleated on either side in front, 

I single pleated at the back 
Traditional satin stripes trace 
trouser's outer seams 

Shirt is pleated, wing-collared 
pin tucked Matching white 
tie, leather pumps and you're 
ready to take on town 

A lot of course depends on the j 
fabric Choose only the best 
Only Vimal Suitings. The / 

season's hottest fashion newf 
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jflllll^ n the afternoon of Sunday, 
^A5A|>nl. £lyear<<9t40Mni|)n 
■ ■Mondal of 

Beniftii, stepped out Of Mi 
^^1^ house whei« she iMirhM 
a cook, and started on her way iMnwJ|H|i 
she was crossing a field--HkHserMiina|H 
the heat of the aftemoon-Hriie wH 
{pounced igwn from behind and brutdq|| 
taped by an unknown man. Not contOntl 
With sexual and physical asaauft, he 
stuOk sharp oligects mto both her eyes, 
so that sIk woidd never be able to 
identify him The case made front-page 
news m a leadihg Bengah newspaper, 
embellished with a gruesome picture of 
the blinded, battered victan. But has this 
fcaid of coverage changed or dunmished 
the gnm statisticB that are handed out to 
enquiring joumabsts by police and 
social organisations^ The Bqreau J| 
of Fohce Research and Ueveliip«M|| 
ment (BFK and D) claims that W 
rpgistered rapes had 
increased in number from 5,298 (n nil 
to 6,356 m 1985 And the Mane Su^ 
Institute in Delhi suggests that these 
cdficnl figures are pitifully imdeqUate 
oonipated to the truth According to the 
InsfttiAe. on an average two mlHion; 
women are raped in India every year. . 
Which means that every two hours a i 
woman bemg raped somewhere- i 
and only one out of 2U such rapes ^ 
results in a 6rst mfonnation report 
(F}JD ben^ lodged. 4 

To turn to somedung a Kttie Jf 
less (hnnuitic, thnk of Lakshmi. m 
married to a tailor in Goregaon. M 
Mahita^tra. Constant ffl- 
tteatinent drove her bacjt to her 
parents’ house, Then she hesrd tlih 
women’s centre at Santa Cnu m Bom¬ 
bay, and she went to themfbr heh> The 
centre provided the heh>~iiersuadii^ 
her husband to come to mutiMe terms 
with bakshmi, and to tirtce hey back- 
Widiin a moidii df thn hnWiy id^umpn. 
LdcahirawaadeadofBBpmiDmfttiurna, > 
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Shifting to a less deprived iMiPan of 
our society, we dad an igiper nnddle 
class scientist in Bangalore so given to 
beating his Wife i^ Sfucually abdsirtg 
her. that she develoRed i ' 
pitooinros. jPHnaliy, 


15135 ^^ 


mWi a local women’s orgamsauon, 

V / Matm, and requested them 
m t to letnove the woman from 
F / het liusband’s clutches. The 

Y attempt,hoWever, was frustrated 

I bv the woman’s funfiy. whose 

' social codes made a priority of 

avoidmg scandal. l1iey sabotaged 

all attempts by Maniof to contact 

either the pcrfge or a lawyer. 

Nearly 95 years ago, Rabindranath 
Tagote wrote a moving abort atoiyv 
Uerat-Patm, in whidi the hdpesa 
herome Nmi is drtven to an untMafr 
death by her cruet m-laWs, abnply'lfe* 
cause tM dowry ber fetoer opidd ffro- 
vide was not enouidi to tnatdi die 
appetite of her huainmf $ femily. Teddy, 
for sH our tafic (d piwgatos and emandfia* 
tion, another hetpless Nini—Nint 
of Kalyai, Mahacashinfr--fe gushed Ifei 
b the sanw track of dettiddm 
tame reason. Her iNfef Jitwt Bar u 
dowry of Ks 1 bdih Ttdieh 
mmm to Dr Sum Komar 










in>towft't^ started teaming hor for 
' bringiog more. And last year, the lattoi?^| 
dgy Niru had to fciU herseK, miahle 
bear the hardi treatment that camelni^ I 
way, . ,"p\ 

Nor is Tagore's Bengal lacking,tg'.. ' 
, stances Uke this. A year after her 
marriage to Tapan Biswas, an empfoyee 
of the Punjab National Bank in Likudv. -i' 
West Bengal, Srabani Biswas wrote to 
her mother in November 1982: 
husband and niother-in<law have toldm, 
that if I don't give them at least 30,00(Bp! 
cash they wiU kiil me..." I'hree yei^.^ 
and four months later. Srabani died'^^ 
poisoning. The Uebjani Banik murdp> 
case which rocked Calcutta is y^i^ 
another example of gruesome 
visited upon a woman who had no 
control over her destiny. 

An even starker example of inhuman¬ 
ity was the Sudha Goel case in Delhi 
Su^ was allegedly burnt to death by 
her husband in connivance with other 
members of his family. Not even the fact 
that she was pregnant served to put a 
check on their brutality! Hie husband, 
who was convicted and given a life 
sentence by the sessions court judge, 
managed to get an acquittal in the High 
Court on the Oimsy ground that Sudha's 
sister Shehlata had not informed, the 
at the apivopriate time. The 
; ouhtpge created by this acquitUi sub- 
aalMl only ivhen the Suprenie Court 
Vip^nvosed the life sentence. But as 
Oem Luthra, the Hifdi Court lawyer, 
jMints out, .‘lliere is no doubt that the 
Supreme Comt has been very favour¬ 
able towards such atrocity cases...But 
tiie point is—how many sudi dowry or 
tape cases are argued 1^ the Supreme 
Comt? llw mniber of acquittals udiich 
are going- uncontested is mounting." 

Jli; nd 80 ^ have k. Bangalore. Bom- 
IMpur, DeBii—the metropol- 

the f 
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Other in countless ways. ITie physical as 
well as psychological vulnerability (in¬ 
duced by a social conditioning that prom¬ 
otes passivity as a virtue in women) has 
not been countered sigra^ntly enough, 
either by new legislation, spread of 
education, or by the formation of prog¬ 
ressive women's groups. The alarming 
fact stares us in the face—crime and 
violence against women are on the 
increase. 

Perversely enough, even the man¬ 
ifestations of scientific progress are used 
as weapons against women. The proce¬ 
dure of amniocentesis provides an exam¬ 
ple. This is an advanced medical test 
used to diagnose possible birth defects 
as well as to determine the sex of the 
foetus. However, in India, among those 
who can afford this procedure, it is used 
primarily for the latter purpose, 
with the frequent consequence 
of female' foeticide! Where 
the priviteged classes start 
with denying a human be¬ 
ing the right to life ssnply 
on the grounds of sex, 
how much tkope/can, 

w > vttQvnaniiu 




remlchd by Uieir men 
' jpuneMng bggs? . 

More than anythifu; else,, however,, 
the most disturbing phenomenon is the 
alarming increase in domestic vblefice 
among the professional classes in ail the 
major cities of India. Unlike in remote 
rural areas, most of these locatkmsi havt? 
the advantage of certain legal and meclic<^ 
al services. And yet there is an endless 
succession of gruesome incidents, some 
of which become causes celebres of the 
iriedia and the judiciary, but do mit seepi 
to check the trend which produces the 
^cidents. The main characters involved 
^re professionals, bureaucrats, and even 
politicians. An MLA from Madhya 
Pradesh (the state which has the highest 
^number of atrocities against wonfen) 
faces a gang rape charge—the victim 
had come to him for redressal of a 
certain grievance. Tlie wife of a promin¬ 
ent industrialist in Delhi has to go to a 
private clinic for plastic surgery—the 
result of being attacked with a pole by 
her husband. An IAS officer working for 
the Delhi Development Authority (DUA) 
is facing trial for an alleged dowry death 
charge. Ihe son of an Assistant Corne l 
missioner of P«)lice in Bombay feces n' 
death sentence for a bride-burning off¬ 
ence. In West Bengal, almost all the 
bride-burning cases and murders of 
housewives have occurred in families 
betonging to the middle and upper 
classes. , 

Mdestation, rape, domestic violence, 
suicide induced through persistent cruet- 




Obscene! 

What? 

The thing that's 
basking mere! 

My Brando! Say. 
doesn t it kind of 
light up the room? 

It only throws light 
on your bad taste! 



But it's the 

international 

craze! 

May be. 

And fits me so 
perfectly! 

But hardly befits you! 
Don't they have 
sober colours? 

Of course! A total 
range of them. But 
those are for sober 
people... 

And for you, it's 
canary yellow and 
parrot green?! 

Wait till you 
see the one I'm 
wearing now . 

Must be a shockinsr 
pink! ^ 

See it for 
yourself... 
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ty. dowry deaths—as the media beiom- 
es more and more vocal with reports of 
such incidents, and as the police reports 
record hi^ier statistics each year, it Is 
ironic to remember that India is a 
country where the myth ol the ideal 
woman has always been stionjzly pro¬ 
jected. She IS the model ot chaslitv and 
gentleness, of patience and virtue. She 
vs Sita and she is Savitn-she deserves 
veneration almost on a par with moddes- 
ses. liut the problem is that Iht* .goddess 
has to take second place befoie her 
^'od—and so when the j»od linns vicious, 
she is often trapped in a frame of mind 
where protecting herself is eithei an 
alien concept or an impossible task. I'iie 
otfier social institutions the famih and 
the ludicial system often sin ve {<» nan- 
lorce this frame ot mind, and thus 
jXTpetuate thecontradit tionof the abuse 
of th(‘ goddess. 

V arious women s j^oups have be¬ 
come very active in their efforts to 
raise the consciousness of women so 
that they can try to protect themselves. 
Bui it is an uphill task. Meera Chakra- 
varty of the Bangalore women’s group, 
Mmini IS or the opinion that “unless 


women pick up courage and rob men of 
the power to make decisions for them, 
there is little that can be done'’. Howev¬ 
er, she alst) concedes that cases of 
atrocities against women appear to be 
increasing because many women are 
coming out of their shells, overcoming 
the barriers of shame and reticence, to 
talk about the ugly or sliameful things 
that have happened to tliem. 

Many women lawyers as well as these 
women's groups arc very critical of the 
legal system. Vimoclmna, another Bang¬ 
alore-based women’s organisation, is 
particularly bitter after years of battling 
'’^th the courts. I'he laws may change 
from time to time, to acquire a progres¬ 
sive image, but tl o proress remains the 
same, and the judges still remain unable 
to comprehend the situation of the 
victims. Vimochann would now like to 
see the courts boycotted altogether (as 
far as women’s cases are concerned). 
What IS more, they would like to see this 
boycott develop into a major social 
protest movement. Says Madhu H,, a 
Vimoebana member, “The courts should 
be made redundant, and we should 
establish parallel forums to deal with 
crimes against women ...Moreover, the 


courts can only deal with obvious enmes 
like rape, dowry deaths, domestic 
crimes. But there are other atrocities 
committed against women that cannot 
be hauled to court...violence against 
w'omen includes mind-binding (like the 
foot-binding of Chinese women) that 
women are subjected to since child¬ 
hood. ’’ 

Without going so far as to advocate a 
boycott of the judiciary, women lawyers 
like Kani Jethmalani. who has often 
defended wfimen in the Supreme Court 
express dissatisfaction w^iih the judicial 
system, “Even a court order can be 
trustrated," says jethmalani, “The cul¬ 
prit can file false affidavits and mutations 
can take place even in law.” Pramila 
Dandavate, a fonner Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. and now president of the Mahila 
Daxita Samiti^ felt that the spate of 
atr(>citi(‘s against women was a result of 
the crirninalisation ot society, and those’ 
in powei have not done very much to 
help. “Politicians today “ she said, “are 
willing to barter the rights of women for 
political gains," Lawym Indira Jaising 
echoes the same mode of thinking: 
“Though changes have been introduced 
in the law, making crimes against 
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womesn an offence and providing severe 
punishment, violence against women 
continues as before. ” This, she (eels, is 
the direct result of failure on the part of 
both the police and the judiciary. 

In spite of the instances of indiffer¬ 
ence, inefficiency, even connivance oh 
the part of the police which are too 
numerous and too well-documented to 
be dismissed, the police themselves 
often have grievances against the vic¬ 
tims. As P.S. Bhinder, Head of the BPR 
and D, comments about the low rate of 
convictions for dowry offences, ‘'It is 
dfficult to collect evidence in a enme 
when all the witnesses are accomplices. 
The scene of the crime is well managed 
before the police arrive. I'he victim 
herself rarely gives the authentic state¬ 
ment because she fears she might sur¬ 
vive the attempt." 'Fhe celebrated Vibha 
Mishia case, illustrates his point—the 
victim did an amazing volte face to cover 
up for the accused. 

This kind of self-exculpation may be 
based on a justified sense of grievance 
aM ’frustration on the part of sorri^ 
nfiembers of the police force. But more 
often tlM not, the poli^ thernselves 
aucGunnb to the same social conditioning 
which makes littlfe of a woh»n's sutfer- 
mji cit her ^se of vulner^Iity, and of 
As SudhaWta 

^il^ar of the Jdnt Wbfi^n^s PtogJB^m- 
hi Bangalore commented, ‘If d 


Moiestatioii, domestic 
violence, sykjde induced < 
tbroiigh persistent cruelty^ 
dowydeftiii~«stfwiiiedia 
becomes more arid more vo^ 
with reports of such incideiitt, 
andts the police reports rocoid 
higher statisttesoach year, His 
ironic to ramember that India is 
where the rii^ ol the 
ideal wornarilias ' 


woman complains that her husband is 
torturing her, the police do not take K* 
seriously. Often they just file the com¬ 
plaint and forget about it." 

A recent instance of marital rape 
highlights this cavalier attitude to¬ 
wards Women’s problems. A 13-year-old 
girl in Maharashtra was raped by a man 
who claimed to be her husband on the 
basis of a minimal marriage ceremony, 
and that too without benefit of clergy. 
The court did find him guilty of rape, but 
when he offered the excuse that he had 
thought his wife to be 18 and not 13, that 
was considered extenuation enough by 
the judge to reduce his sentence to only 
four months. Minimum punishment for 
rape in India is seven years. The judge 
declared that this man did not have 
intercourse with the girl out of lust, but 
only as an exercise of his marital rights. 
One can only conjecture what kind of 
experience the 13 year-old will go 
through once her loving husband is 
released after serving his four-month 
sentence! This particular case also 
throws disturbing light on the attitude 
and conduct of doctors in our society, as 
Indira Jaising pointed out. Dr Sahane, a 
practising doctor, and president of the 
Maharashtra Medical Council, testified 
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in court on behalf of the rapist/husbar^d 
and declared that the girl was 18 years 
old, without even bothering to examine 
her. It was fortunate that the judge had 
his suspicions and ordered an indepen¬ 
dent examination by the prosecution’s 
doctor, As Jaising says, “There’s no 
point in blaming the law... when even the 
doctor’s evidence is pur(;haseable.’' , 
Then of course there are the inst- 
atwes p( rape and violence perpetrated 
by the ,guardians of the l^w ihepis.ejvee^. 
Consider the case of* IS-vear-old 
Mathura, a labourer girl in Maharashtia 
who was raped by a police constable 
several years ago. In an astonishing 
judgement the court found the victim’s 
statement, as well as the evidence for 
the medico legal case (MLC), “want 
ing”, because “other failure to appeal to 
her companions, and her conduct in 
weakly following the constable and 
allowing him to have his way wath her U) 
the extent of satisfying his lust in full/’ 
Small comfort then to think of progies- 
sive legislation, when the interpretation 
of the law and the guardians of the law 
retain an immutable autonomy! No won¬ 
der people like Madliu Kishwar ot Mnnii- 
shi (a voluntary women s group) echo, 
the frustration of Viniocharw and say, 
“the lawlessness of the police is so 


'rampant that it is Ijetter to go to gormdm 
with our complaints’’. 

Rape and dowry deaths apart, the 
most consistent trend in teims of vio 
lence against women is that of wite- 
battering. As in the west this has 
become a horror of epidemic proportions 
in India, and no class or group is immune 
to It. More tl;an any other kind of abuse, 
1his provides an index of the alanuing 
upward curv’O of violence in her society. 
SHheh. a voluniary group set up in Delhi, 
interviewed the residents of the Post 
Defence and Nizamuddin colonies. More 
than 80 per cent of the respondents 
I'ontessed to experiences of domestic 
vKjlence ranging from an occasional slap, 
a ten-miniite walloppmg or grievous 
injury. In Hombay, T.P. Thomas, an 
aircraft inspector with Air-lndia made a 
routine ol berating up his wafe and 
practising all kinds of perversions on her 
in front of the children Rashi Hussain, 
who worked as a driver in Saudi Arabia 
c^ime back home to persuade his 21- 
year-old wafe, Kaiisa Hina* to grant him 
divorce. Her refusal led to repeated 
physical assault, until the climatic 
attempt at murder, by mixing insecticide 
in a glass of water for her to drink! 

Most women’s groups are urging 
changes in the laws relating to wife- 


be^ting. At present it is covered under 
the general law for assault. Section 319 
to 326 of the Indian Penal Code. Of 
these, Sections 319 add 321 are non* 
cognisable offences, i.e., casps where 
the police can take no action against the 
assaulter. Sections 320-322 cover “gre- 
vious hurt”, which is defined as pertha* , 
neni deprivation of sight or hearing, 
broken joints, facial disfigurement, etc, 
And Sections 324-326 include, fcases 
where the assaulter uses dangerous 
weapons or means. Clearly, there is a 
considerable gray area which permits 
many offenders to escape through 
loopholes that a clever law'ver can think 
up in c(»urt. Once he has ecaped, the 
offender is likely to turn far more 
vicious, so that a woman who was 
bold enough to take him to court may 
well pay for her courage with further 
suffering That is why, most women's 
groups would like an arrangement where 
a victim can immediately be removed to 
the safety of a women’s home, and have 
women police listen to their complaints. 
I'he police should also be pven the 
power to lake preventive action if vio¬ 
lence IS anticipated, and it should be 
mandatory for them to follow up every 
case of complaint. 

Certain steps are being taken. A 
Crime Against Women Cell was opened 
in Delhi in 1983, and the number of 
atrocities recorded there has been 
mounting steadily. But even here, there 
is the problem of deciding what is 
criminal and what i: not. Lawyer Geela 
Luthra complains about the treatment of 
domestic violence at the Cell, “There is 
a definite reluctance on the part of the 
police to register sUch crimes, Even if 
sufficient evidence is present in a burn¬ 
ing case, it will be booked under Section 
302, and not 306, The culprit wiH 
therefore be punished for abetment of 
murder, and not murder. ” Mrs Kawal- 
jeet Deol who set up the Cell, counters 
with, “Our experience is, that a sizeable 
number of the complaints are not 
geniune. Some of these the wife wants 
to withdraw for fear of further harass^ 
ment...AJI I can s^y is we are doing a 
police job even in tliis Cell. We have -to 
investigate each case and help the vic¬ 
tims within the framework of the law/' 

F or the victims, the story can never 
end with lodging a complaint and 
suitable punishment being meted out to 
the offending man. There is the larger 
issue of subsequent survival, in a social 
and familial framework that is so strong¬ 
ly male oriented. Most women canhoj^ 
walk out of their husbands' housesi 
simply because there is nowhere else to 
go. Even 1f economic factors are not q 
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ALL 

LPG CONSUMERS 


In the interest of improved services, we 
highlight below some of the important 
services an LPG Consumer is entitled to 
receive from his Distributor. 


^0 You may book your refill 
___ over phone, in person or 
\ by a letter, by giving your 
\ name, consumer number 
-^■■■■■w-^and address. When booked 
over phone or in person, distributor can 
advise your refill booking number and dale, 
if so desired. 


Q k The refill will be delivered in line 
[“% with your booking and installed 
L/ at your residence by a 
^ delivery-man who will 
demonstrate the proper functioning of all the 
components of the Installation. 



The distributor is to ensure delivery 
of sound, sealed cylinders 
containing correct weight of 
gas and fitted with the security cap. 


__ f The normal mode of delivery 

^ zh ^ is at your residence at the 
- prevalent refill rate. If you opt 

Ik for other than home delivery, 

the distributor will ensure handing-over 
of a sound, sealed cylinder of correct weight, 
fitted with security cap and on all such supplies, 
other than home-delivery,irrespective of the 
place of delivery, the distributor will give a 
rebate (currently Rs. 2/- per refill). 


An ISI/Corporation approved hot 
i \ plate can be purchased from any 

mATUyj supplier of your choice. If the hot 
VSS^^ate is not obtained through your 
distributor, he is required to inspect the 


hot plate against an inspection charge 
(currently Rs. 10/-) before releasing the 
connection All distributors are required to 
provide their consumers with third party risk 
insurance coverage against any LPG related 
fire accidents at their premises. 


Services of your 

^ /''^distributors' mechanics are 

available for promptly 
^attending to any leakage or 
malfunctioning of the Corporation's loaned 
equipment i.e. cylinder/pressure regulator, 
free of cost. For servicing other components 
such as hot plate and rubber tubing, 
a prescribed chargelcurrently Rs.5/- per call) 
will be payable,cost of spare parts being extra. 


L V- On enrolment, an LPG 

j consumer is given a S V 
/ yj — Subscription Voucher. This 
ir document acts as a receipt 

forsecurity deposit, loan of 
equipment and indicates consumer number. 

On movement from one town to another, the 
distributor, on surrender of SV and loaned 
equipment.will refund the security deposit and 
mve you a TV — Termination Voucher. 

The presentation of this TV to the nearest LPG 
distributor at your new location will entitle you 
to resume your consumership and refill 
supplies at the previous security deposit amount. 


For your own protection, please ensure 
that the cylinder is kept in a vertical 
position at all times. 


---^ In case of 

eoi\s\iin^ \any difficulty, contact 

our Consumer Service Cells 
focated at various field offices. 



Issued in the interest of Consumer Service and Safety by— 



HINDUSTAN PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

17, Jamshedji Tata Road, 
Post Box No. 11041. 

Bombay 400 020. 



INDIAN OIL 
CORPORATION LTD. 

G-9, Ali Yavar Jung Marg, 
Bandra (East), 

Bombay 400 051. 


BHARAT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Bharat Bhavan, 

Ballard Estate, 

P.B. No. 688, 

Bombay 400 038. 
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Andhra Pradash 

229 

844 

i99„'':' 

2. 

Bihar 

254 

199 

24' ' 

3. 

Gujarat 

80 

358 

■■■ 6 

4. 

Haiyaha 

78 

212 

31 

5. 

Karnataka 

96 

370 

37 ' 

6 . 

Kerala 

' 81 

311 

2 
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Madhya Pradesh 

904 

2.732 


8. 

Maharashtra 

285 

922 

42 


Orissa 

86 

389 

■ . 6 , 

to. 

Punjab 

. 41 

27 

19 

11 . 

Rajaathan 

477 

743 

64 

12. 

Tamil Nadu 

158 

515 

17 ’ 

13. 

Uttar Pradesh' 

841 

1,043 

310 

14. 

West Bengal 

262 

170 

25 

15. 

Delhi 

72 

80 

39 


SUNDAY Tabic by Nilratdn Matty 


problem, a married woman will find 
herself quite unacceptable in her pa¬ 
rents’ house, nor will she find it easy to 
be on her own. Appt‘asemenl. rather 
than seeking redress, therefore, becom¬ 
es the easiei pattern of behaviour to 
follow. Yet, this appeasement trequentlv 
leads to escalation of violence, thus 
perpetuating a vicious circle. 

h IS not only the women’s groups that 
are concerned with the, need for change 
m the enforcement of social legislation. 
V. V. Narasimha Rao, Union minister for 
Human Resources Development admit- 
t(‘d at a two-day seminar. “Despite a 
spate of social legislation, women are 
still lagging far behind in the fight for 
equal rights, due to intdfective imple- 
mentation of existing laws." Kven tlu* 
passing of two important laws at the 
winter session of Parliament the .Sup 
pression of Immoral Fratfic Act and the 
Indecent Representation of Women 
(Prohibition) Hill—has not been consi¬ 
dered adequate by many women. As 
Pramila Danda\ale commented. "Since 
the Muslim Women's Hill had been 
passed by iho government without cfin- 
sulting women’s organisations, these 
two legislations were the attempt of the 
authorities to covei their guilty consci¬ 
ence," Lawyer Ram Jethmalani feels that 
what is realiv needed now is the passiii^^ 
of an act against domestic violence, as^’ 
was done in England after wife battering'^ 
caused a social crisis. Till then . wo¬ 
men should be prepared to take drastic 
steps in self-defence. As 
Jethmalani commented, 

"We are not being too 
strident or militant. Why 
should women be done to 
death every day and still 
face the guilt of the cen- 
tunes? All women who 
have been the victims of 
such atrocities are 
advised by me to efface 
the past and walk it 
alone. ” 

Sociologists and 
psychiatrists are serious¬ 
ly trying to analyse and 
determine the causes be¬ 
hind this ever-increasing 
phenomenon of violence 
a^inst women; Dr Pra- 
milla Kapur, a sociologist 
and director of the Inte¬ 
grated Human Develop¬ 
ment Services Founda¬ 
tion (IHDSF) says, **ln 
India there exists an atti- 
tudinai lag between the 
development of men and 
women. The genesis of 
this takes us back to the 


sysPuTi What w’c net‘d today is th(* 
emancipation of men in pace with the 
emancipation of women. According to 
psychiatrist. Dr K.K Kothari, itKTeas- 
ing (Iriig abuse and alcoholism were 
responsible for the increasing criminal 
tendencu^s among men. 

riiiis, even though the ancient forms 
of victimisation—child marriage, suti, 
premature consummation resulting in 
early and dangerous pregnain'res, pur- 
temple prostitution—arc on their 
way out. newer modes of oppression 
have become prevalent. J'he old order 
does change, but the new is not neees- 
sarily any better! Women still feel help- 


lt*ss, and Ibt* acute depression resulting 
from such helplessness has escalated 
the ialt‘ of suKidc! says Dr Kothaii. 

D epiession is also the natural reac¬ 
tion to the more subtle forms of 
victimisation which women f(‘el they 
have to sutler in silence Incest, for 
instance, is something that can rarely he 
talked about, much less redressed The 
iniTeasing pres ,ures of a highly competi¬ 
tive external environment can also pro¬ 
duce neurotic and pathological jealousy 
or anger in men towards their wives. 
Like miest, another unmi'iitionahle is 
impotence, w-hich can ofttui bewilder a 
wife and exfuise h(*r to harassment from 
her in-laws on the grounds of barren¬ 
ness. 

“Lhere can be no room fi)r doubt. The 
second sex has less than secondary 
status, in spite of all progressive legal 
and social eifijits. Those who deplore 
the aggressiveness and militancy of 
certain women in response to the 
mounting crisis they are facing, should 
perhaps remember that when society 
and family become a jungle, survival 
demands a degree of militancy. For 
women, to remain the traditional models 
of gentleness they are supposed to be, 
men should also assume the traditional 
role of protectors. Given that tradition 
can no longer be maintained unchanged, 
both men and women have to work out 
new roles that can complement each 
other. Legend has told us that Savitri 
followed Yama, the god of death, almost 
into the nether world, to bring her 
husband Satyaban back to life. Isn't it 
time for the Satyabans of today to repay 
that debt, and ensure safety and life for 
their women? 

CMtrltaBmrfI wKhOlfa 

RItu Sarin/IMli^ Rohkif 
HMkmAfBmtgiilarmmnd Shobha 
Dewan/Mcffltt 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Wastciands cw fowestsT 

The Supreme Court has temporarily stalled a move by the Karnataka government to 
transfer 75,000 acres of degraded forest land to a joint sector company, Karnataka 
Pulpwoods Limited, to raise captive plantations of fast-growing species like the 
eucalyptus. The transfer would have denied the villagers free use of natural resources. 


K X. Kanappa^ a marginal 
farmer in Hunsur village in 
Karnataka’s Shimoga clis< 
trict, is an an^ and wor¬ 
ried man. He is afraid that 
the state government is harming his 
village’s interests. And so, for the first 
time in his life, he along with environ¬ 
mentalists like jnanpith award winner Dr 
Shivaram Karanth and Anil Aggarwal, 
have filed a writ petition in the Supreme 
Court. Kanappa’s anger is directed 
against Karnataka Pulpwoods Limited 
(KPL), a joint sector undertaking of the 
state-owned Forest Plantation Corpora¬ 
tion and the Birla-owned Harihar Poly¬ 
fibres. 

It all started when the Karnataka 
government agreed to transfer 75, (KX) 
acres of degraded forest as well as C and 
D wastelands to KPL to raise captive 
plantations of fast-growing species like 
the eucalyptus. According to the con¬ 
tract, KPL would then sell 87.5 per cent 
of its produce to Harihar Polyfibres as 
raw material for rayon grade pulp. 

dagar taluk. Karnataka: branded as wastelands; 


Kanappa and the others have contended 
that by agreeing to transfer the land, the 
government is encouraging a monopolism 
tic industry at the cost of the livelihood 
of nearly five lakh villagers who have had 
free access to the land for centuries. 
The Supreme Court heard the petition 
and on 1 April, ordered a stay on the 
transfer of the lands spread out in the 
districts of Shimoga. Chikmagalur, 
Dharwad and Belgaum. The respon¬ 
dents have been given three weeks to 
reply to the court’s stay order* 

The controversy has been raging 
since 1969, when the then Nijalingappa 
government invited wood-based indus¬ 
tries to utilise the degraded or uncultiv- 
able wastelands in Karnataka to meet 
their raw material requirements. 
However, it took its current shape only 
in November '84, when' the Hegde 
government signed the contract to set 
up KPL. Along the way, many amend¬ 
ments were made to the original 30-year 
agreement which had favoured industry. 
In its final version there were certain 

(inset) S.R. Ragiaswamy 





conditions: fhe villager’s rights over the 
transferred land was to be protected and 
12.5 per cent of the produce was to be 
given to the government in lieu of lease 
rent,, some of which would be sold at 
subsidised rates to the local population 
for fiielwood. Also, KPL would have to 
grow five per cent of firewood species, 
and allow villagers to collect headloads of 
fuel from bark-ends and other ex¬ 
traneous material, free of cost. 

Nevertheless, the contract invoked 
the ire of action groups and farmers, 
especially in Shimoga and Chikmagalur 
districts where sinular plantations are 
run by the public sector Mysore Paper 
Mills (MPM). They feared that in spite 
of the stipulated conditions in the agree¬ 
ment, the lands once transferred to 
KPL, would be barred to them (the 
lands proposed to be transferred, 
although classified during British times 
as ‘C and D’ wasteland, or degraded 
forest land, are actually village common 
lands). They have traditionally been 
used for cattle-grazing, collecting fuel 
and. in the arecanut belts of the Malnad 
region, for picking leaf manure. Says 
Dinesh Bharatipura, whose two-acre 
areca plantation in Teerthahalli village, is 
now squeezed between an MPM planta¬ 
tion on one side, and a proposed KPL 
plantation on the other, “All the villagers 
have been using that land for firewood 
and grazing, and collecting ayurvedic 
herbs. Now that KPL has bulldozed the 
entire area, nothing is possible. When 
the same thing happened with the MPM 
plantations, we were not allowed to 
venture into the fenced areas. We had to 
literally fight for our rights to collect fiiel 
and manure from the lands given to 
them. *’ 

Anant Hegde, a social activist who has 
been at the forefront of the agitation 
against Uie transfer of lands, alleges that 
the forest department has an uiAeahhy 
nexus with the rayon industry. 
“Although the agreement says that no 
area with more than two tonnes of tree 
growth per acre should be touched, 
there have been instances where 50 or 
even 100 trees have been buUdoaed. 
That’s, because the govemment officials 
do not always spot check the lands to be 
transferred,” he says. 




S o, when news spread about the 
impending transfer of vill^e com* 
mon lands, volunteer groups m the four 
affected distncts, launched protests 
against the government Says S R 
RamasvVamy, convenor of the Samaj 
Panvartana Samudaya a social action 
group, “We have been learning the 
technique of building peoples move 
ments and are stronger than we used to 
be " In fact, the movement gained so 
much momentum that different organisa 
tions decided to come together under 
one umbrella, the Mannu Kakshaka 
Koota (Save Soil Forum) to tackle the 
issue “It had acquired a new urgency 
says Ramaswamy “With dwindling 
forests and the trend to divert more and 
more resources to industry, wt had to 
try and stop the alienation of these 
lands “ 

The \lannu Rakshaka Koota and its 
constituent organisations staged street 
plays and marches, had education ses 
sions for farmers and symbolic rayon 
burning exercises They launched a 
media campaign and also lobbied legisla 
tors Finall]^, on 5 December 1986 thev 
OJed a comprehensive petition to high 
light the deeper issues involved in the 
transfer of common lands Savs Ramas 
wamy, “What we are questioning is the 
privatisation of natural resources What 
IS at stake is the access of poor people to 
common resources which they have 
availed of free for centuries “ 

Apart from the humanist angle, the 
detractors of KPL also have an environ 
mental concern for the disputed lands 
For one thing they are uiherently suspi 
nous of any agreement with Hanhar 
Polyfibres Effluents from the com 
pany's processing plant m Hanhar have 
caused extensive damage to the Tun 
gabhadra nver It is only after suslauied 
public agitation that the company has 
initiated pollution control measures 
For another^ the activists allege that 
the government is abetting a dangerous 
monoculture m the Western Ghats 
since the plantations mainly grow spe 
aes such as the eucalyptus and casuan 
na In a bizarre sideshow, a ma)or 
controversy has been raging over the 
eucalyptus tree The government’s 
fiiirest department has been encouraging 
the plantation of the tree, saying that it 
IS fast-growmg, needs httle care, and is 
vi^ed-^suited for a^restation purposes 
The envtromentalists disagree, claim¬ 
ing that the eucalyptus which is not 
native to India, actually sucks up the 
moistiire from surrounding areas and 
causes soil depletion m the tong run The 
0 t>vefmient has been forced to take 
notice ctf these allegations and has re¬ 
cently agreed to limit eucalyptus planta- 
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tions especially in high rainfall ?ones 
N S Adkoli managing director ol 
Karnataka Fulpwoods Limited and a 
former forest conservator is among 
those chdnipioning the cause of the 
eucalvptuo He believes that the en 
vironmentalists none of whom he 
claims IS a forester have been misled 
about its dangeis Not surprisingly he is 
also in favour of allowing wood based 
industries to utilise the states waste 
lands ‘After all the wood is bemg used 
to make rayon cloth paper and news 
pnnt Who in the world would call these 
inessential thingshe asks 

Adkoli believes that the activists have 
exaggerated the issue of villagers 
nghts Industry uses only two to five per 
cent of all forest produce in the country, 
he says He vehemently denies that 
KPL will restnet access to its planta 
tions by villagers “In two years, once 
the planted saplings have grown, even 
cattle grazing will be allowed." he says 
Accori^Og to Adkoli, most of the lands 
identified for KPL have been degraded 
greatly and are not being put to much 
use now “It is necessary not just for the 
industry, but for the nation that these 
degraded lands be planted on," he says 
S Shyam Sunder, principal chief con¬ 
servator of forests, Kamamka, and a 
board member of KPL from the govern- 
ment's side, agrees: “Karnataka hal ^2 
miUion hectares calling for afforestafrom 
Even with our enhanced budget of fts 47 
crorea, we cai)i only plant m about 
42i(XX) hectares per $o why not 
involve industry to heh’ nuse planta¬ 


tions'^ he says ^ 

U is piensely the govehuhent s im¬ 
position on thepY that has most angered 
the \illagers as Kanappa puts it, ‘They 
did not even inform us that our gomdda 
(glazing) lands were being taken away* 
Then when we complained, they just 
showed contempt and neglected our 
demands 1 hat s win we were foaed to 
go to court 

Belated attempts are being made to 
involve the fieopit in the ^fforesfabpn 
|)rogramme 1 he recently coyistitufied 
nuiid*ii f)anch€i\dt^ for instapoer will 
have some junsdiction o\ei the fdcRlSt 
areas in their villages Meanwhile, 
voluntary action groups like tlie Vrfksha 
Samrakshisi Vedhike (Save Tree 
horum) in Sagar t^luk have been educat¬ 
ing fanners about the urgent need to 
save the the soil and forest “At first, 
admits Kanappa, we were not aware of 
these things 

Kanappa and other villagers of the 
affected distncts of Karnataka have 
demonstrated that thev can become a 
significant pressure group once their 
consciousness has been raised Admits 
Ananl Htgde a vcKal KI^L opponent, 

In a way, we are grateful to Karnataka 
Pulpwoods Limited for helping mobilise 
our movement and giving it a focus.'' 

In Its wider ramifications, the Karna¬ 
taka agitation addrt sses the questions of 
forest rnanagememt and land use whicli 
have come up all over the country With 
the growing demands of industry and an 
ever increasing cattle and human 
population there is more and more 
pressure on the same land At the same 
time, the dwindling forest cover hap 
caused national anxiety over environ¬ 
mental degradation How are these com¬ 
peting demands to be ac comnnodated^ 
The ideal from a long term ponit Of view 
IS that all possible land should be 
afforested But the government has 
neither the money nor the manpower for 
such a large-scale effort 

Meanwhile, the emerging environ¬ 
mentalist and rural nghts movement, 
which lb now spreading from Kamat^ 
to other southern states, provides a 
healthy system of checks and balances 
to government and uldustry In fact, tW 
activists have even convinced sorhe 
ruling party members to press for the 
dismantling of the joint sector comP^V 
The government is, however, awaiting 
the Supreme Court directive on thp 
transfer of lands to KPL It is expectied 
that the court deosiKin may set a pjrece- 
dent for land use all over the cbuntrjr, |h 
the long run, however, it is ai> a 
which can tii afford the confraptatioh i!HlA 
diaractenses it today 
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BUSINESS □ FINANCE 


THE REflJRN OF THE 
BU CCA N EERS 

Shipowners plying flags-of-convenience vessels are unscrupulously 
exploiting Third World sailors 


T he romanticism of seafaring? may 
well vanish in the lonely blue 
waters in the not too distant 
future. With an unrelenting severe re¬ 
cession in global maritime trade, the 
shipping industry is waging a grim battle 
to stay afloat, weighed clown by 22.5 
million DWT of laid-up tonnage as of 
March 1987. And the waters are ideal 
for the return ot the swashbucklers and 
buccaneers— operators of flags-of- 
convenience ships—who are ruthlessly 
taking advantage of the shrinking seafar¬ 
ers’ job market. 

Says Leo Hames, general secretary 
of the National Union of Seafarers of 
India, “Seafaring jobs are decreasing at 
the rate of 1,000 per year in India. 
Despite the govemmenfs efhjits to 
meet the situation, it remains a major 
problem.” The country’s three training 
ships that used to turn out 1,000 sailors 
annually have been closed down. 'Phe 
situation is the worst in Calcutta where 
seamen have to wait four to five years 


for a job. While on an average 2,500 jobs 
are available each year, 9.000 sailors are 
registered as unemployed. (lone aie the 
days when there used to be around 
17,000 vacancies piT year. 

The downward trend actually began in 
the mid-Scventies. In 1972, Bombay had 
19,035 jobs with 29,104 men on the 
registr>\ while Calcutta had only 6,520 
jobs for the 12,135 unemployed seamen. 
In 1981, 15,563 jobs had to be distri¬ 
buted among 25,856 unemployed in 
Bombay, while 10,539 sailors on the 
lookout for jobs in Calcutta had to make 
do wath 4,555 jobs. This year, there are 
20,000 men on the Bombay registry 
with only 12.500 jobs and in Calcutta, 
there are 2,500 jobs against 9,000 
out-of-work sailors. Going by these 
statistics, sailors face a future of rough 
seas. 

With vessels being sentenced to the 
scrapyard, job prospects are dim these 
days. In India, 18 vessels of a total 
tonnage of 1,40,000 were recently laid 


up, including ships of Dempos, Seven 
Seas, Semdias, etc. Larger ships, now in 
vogue, make do with smaller crews. 
Earlier, a 12,000-tonner had a 40- 
member crew; today 1,00,000-tonne 
vessels carry only 18 crew members in 
India and 12 abroaf!. 

The only ones who have unscnipu- 
lously used the situation to their advan¬ 
tage are the 13 flags-of-convenience 
(FOC) countries. Seafarers from India, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan and Sri Lanka are 
employed for as little as US $50 a month 
by ruthless agents of FOC countries. 
Many of the sailors have little or no 
qualification and no job in their home 
country. With only a passport in their 
pocket and barely enough to live on, the 
;men who sail under foreign flags are 
hired and fired at the whims of the 
unethical owners of FOC ships. 

“Shipping is poised to lift itself higher 
for a peep into the 21st century, stand¬ 
ing on the shoulders of seafarers,” says 
Leo Barnes. And the reason for the 
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sorry plight of the sailors, he explains, is 
the poor quality of their training. If only 
the sailors had received comprehensive 
training as envisaged in the International 
Labour. Organisation recommendation 
No. 137 on vocational training (seafar¬ 
ers), 1976, and the International Mari¬ 
time Organisation (IMO) convention on 
standards of training, certification and 
watchkeeping for seaiarers, 1978, they 
would not have been displaced from jobs 
in their motherland with the introduction 
of sophisticated, modem vessels, he 
states confidently. Nor would they be at 
the mercy of the FOC countries. But 
there is a fallacy in Barnes’ argument: 
even if the sailors had been well-trained, 
the number of vacancies would not .have 
corresponded to the number of men. 

Today, about 3,000 Indian sailors are 
on contract with ships that fly flags of 
Liberia,‘Malta, Gibraltar, Honduras, the 
Netherlands^ St Vincent, Panama. Cyp¬ 
rus, Singapore, or any one of the other 
FOC countries. Job opportunities in the 
FOC countries have multiplied in recent 
times as the European fleets, especially 
those belon^g to the traditionally sea¬ 
faring countries such as Norway and the 
UK, have dwindled in size. The day is 
not far off, says Barnes, “when there 
will hardly be any ocean-going vessels 
registered in traditional European coun¬ 
triesFleets have already halved in 


these countries, he goes on to say. This 
disturbing trend is not only restneted to 
Europe. Shipowners the world over now 
find that they cannot operate ships at a 
profit because of hea \7 taxes and high 
crew costs brought on hy the recession 
in shipping. 

What attracts shipouTiers to the h'OC 
countries are the easy arui convtmient 
- terms offered by them—nominal reg¬ 
istration fees, liberal tax concessions, 
flexibility of investment, no compulsion 
to employ the nationals of the FOC 
country to which the vessel belongvS and 
the freedom to engage sailors on low 
wages. A total of 10,000 ships are 
registered in these countries, ot which 
only 12,000 are under the International 
Transport Federation agreement which 
regulates temis of employment for sea¬ 
men. The remaining 8,000 operate out 
of the clutches of the law with only one 
intention: to make the highest profits. 

What has ensured smooth sailing tor 
the FOC veSvSels is the fact that today 
“there are no individual names that can 
be labelled as shipping magnates, no 
multinational cartels in the ship-owning 
business”, says Barnes. The result is 
that the FOC countries “monopolise 
shipping”. Even governments of mari¬ 
time nations do not have the “means to 
exercise control or jurisdiction over the 
present-day operations of shipping”. 


claims Barnes. Shipowners from these 
countries often register their ships in 
FOC countries. 

Ironically, at the fifth International 
Chamber of Commerce shipping confer¬ 
ence held recently in Bombay, the 
commissioner for maritime affairs of 
Liberia, George Cooper, defended liis 
government and said that over the last 
17 years they had upgi'aded the stan¬ 
dards of their ships, requiring full com- 
plianci* with all major international mari¬ 
time conventions. Ccxiper, in fact, com¬ 
plained that Liberia (one of the largest 
FOC countries) is paying the price forits 
commitment to excellence,“The flight 
to cheapness is affecting us. The 
proliferation of less diligent flags attracts 
the tonnage that we want. Some of our 
major competitors do not enforce inter¬ 
national standards,” he declared. 

Cooper also drew attention to another 
factor that has led to the decline of 
shipping, namely, the interminable war 
btitween Iran and Iraq Due to the 
exchange of deadly missiles between the 
two countries, by 31 l>ecember, 1986, a 
total of 264 vessels had been destroyed 
and 83 lives lost, resulting in a 
tremendous setback to the shipping 
industry. In such ciioppy waters, India 
has yet to find a fixilproof way to save, 
her seamen from swashbucklers. 

Olga Tallia/Bbrnliay 


AU TOMOBIL ES ^ 

ANOTHER FOR THE ROAD 


Sipani Automobiles’ Montana is the latest entry in the passenger car market 


I t is meny riding ahead for the small 
car owner. The passenger car mar¬ 
ket, which may soon turn into a cash- 
and-carry bazaar, has added another 
member to the family with the launch of 
the Sipani Automobiles Limited’s (SAL) 
Montana. Both the 2-D (two-door) and 
the 4-D (four-door) models are only 
repackaged versions of the earlier Dol¬ 
phin, though the 4-D incorporates some 
body design adjustments. 

Priced at Rs 68,500—around Rs 
13,000 cheaper than the Maruti—the 
Montana 4-D is what chairman and 
managing director R.K. Sipani calls a 
utility car. “We are not competing with 
the Maruti,” he claims, “since we have a 
completely different buyer’s market.” 
Taking a dig at the high import content 
of the Maruti-Suzuki, .Sipani adds that 
the Maruti is really for the imported car 
buyer. 
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MONTANA VS MARUTI 


MONTON A 40 



130-km/lir 


39 hp 

Fully-cooled 850CC 
four-cylinder 

F’breglass 

Replaceable 
526 kg 


Braking power | 


Rs 81 500 
22 km/litre 
130 km/hr 
40 hp 

Semi-cooled 800cc 
three cylinder 



MARUTI 800 


SUNDRY i M I, A/ I it Mttv 


Sipani IS also ver\ proud of the fact 
that SAL has achieved 9() pet lent 
indifitenisation since 198^ “We have 
disiproved the theor\ that indijienisation 
requires economies of scale, he says 
Tlie company has an installed capacity 
for producing about i 000 cars a year 
compared to Maruti s piojecled capacity 
ot one lakh cars per year But SAL 
hopes to double its existing prcxiuction 
by leasing the idle capacity at some of 
tbd two'Wheelei plants in Karnataka 
Although Sipani claims upto 90 per cent 
indigenisaticm. based on value of inputs* 
a doser look reveals that many critical 
piir^s including the carburettor, distribu¬ 
tor, rack and pinion assembly. Oil pump, 
seals, etc . are stilf Imported through 

- 

M 4 


SAL s British collaboratoi the Reliant 
Motor Public Limited Company 

I he Dolphin, which established its 
reputation thiough the Himalayan cai 
rallies, had at one time found wide 
consumer suppoit But the company’s 
image buffered badl\ due to a problem 
with spare parts, and because of the 
speculation that its collaborator, Reliant, 
was about to fold up Sipani wants to 
change all that with the Montana “We 
want to show people that we are not 
dependent on imports, he says empha 
tic ally adding that the spare parts situa¬ 
tion has greatly improved His assertion 
IS corroborated by the sales manager of 
Jatti Automobiles, one of SAL's two 
Bangalore dealers 


The real test for the Montana will 
come only when the cars begin to be 
delivered to customers Bookings for 
the two modds began on 15 Apnl, and 
deliveries are expected to begin m May 
Initially, the company plans to distnbute 
the Montana only through its 25 dealers 
in the south, and will expand its market 
to the north depending on consumer 
acceptance and production capability In 
a unique strategy meant to combat 
public apptehension about the viability of 
his company, Sipani has arranged for 
booking deposits of Rs 10,000 each to be 
monitored directly bv the Chartered 
Bank “We thought we should safegu^ifd 
the public interest,’" he says, referring 
to earlier complaints that car companies 
uncoiiscionablv delayed the return of 
deposits to consumers 
With a breakeven point of around 100 
cars a month and an actual production of 
bO, Sipam Automobiles is still in the red 
“Any company which has to mdigenise 
Its manufacture takes longer to stabilise 
Itself than a company that is just import¬ 
ing and assembling, explains bipani At 
the same time, some analysts have 
questioned the wisdom of launching a 
new model when the automobile indus¬ 
try IS going through an uncertain phase 
1 here is a feai that all those who have 
the money power to purchase cars have 
already bought them and that the rnar 
ket may dry up for awhile But Sipani 
doe-, not share this pessimism He 
points out that the government decision 
to advance a loan of Rs 80,000 to public 
sector officers of a certain grade has 
created a huge potential demand “We 
don t see any dearth of buyers unless 
the price goes veiy high,’ he says 
l*ricc wise the Dolphin, and now the 
Montana, have benefited from duty revi¬ 
sions meant primarily for the Maruti 
Ihe company has twice brought down 
Its price from Rs 82,500 in 1983 to the 
CUT rent Rs 58,500 for the Montana 2 D 
and Rs b8,5(K) foi the 4-D 
SAL's hopes for the future rest on the 
performance of the Montana which has 
even received praise from Bangalore's 
Maiuti dcalei Says A S Rao, general 
manager of Mandovi Motors, car’s 
engine is good, no doubt about that 
Sipani officials say that wrth its anti- 
c ornisive impact -resistant fibreglass 
body, low price, indigenously available 
spaic parts, and its easy to maintain 
conventional four-cylinder engine, the 
Montana is one of the best buys around. 
“Right now we have no competitors in 
our class, ’’ they claim The implication is 
clear, it is the Montana and not the 
Maruti that is the true people's car 
Now. It IS for the people to decide. 
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BUSINESS gflNANOE 


(~- PRICES ^ 

. - _ 

UPWARDSOR 

DO WNW ARDS? 

Manufacturers have yet jo pass on the benefits of budget 
reliefs to the consumers 


S piralling prices have always been n 
nightmare for consumers. But there 
has been some comfort for buyers in 
West Bengal, Karnataka, Andhra 
IVadesh, Assam and Bihar. Going by the 
Labour Bureau’s consumer price index 
for industrial workers (base 1960=100) 
for January, released on 25 March, 
these five states have been able to halt 
the rising trend in prices. Disgruntled 
consumers in Calcutta and Daneeling 
can now take heart from the fact that 
prices have come down by 18 and six 
points, respectively. 

While the data compiled for all centres 
in West Bengal and Karnataka show 
lower prices for January compared to the 
previous month, only some of the test 
centres in the other three states indicate 
a decline. The nightmare, however, is 
far from over for the consumers in other 
states where figures computed sIk*w a 
rise in price level for most centres. 

But what are the prospects of prices 
remaining stable or showing a downward 
trend in the coming months in the 
context of the levies imposed by the 
Union budget.^ A spokesman of the 


I financ e ministry explained recently that 
“several sectors of industry stood to 
gain from the package of proposals 
contained in the budget”. 

The textiles industt^, for example, 
has been granted duty reliefs that are 
expected to bring down the c'ost ot the 
cheaper varieties of woollen and cotton 
fabrics and enable textile machinery 
units to improve their capacity utilisa- 
tion. In the case of the food products 
industry, the budget proposals envisage 
a switch from tin to other aseptic 
packaging material resulting in lower 
production costs. “Sizable relief will 
now make it cheaper to turn out plastics 
in bulk. C ement units, too, should be 
able to improve* production and cut costs 
as a result ol MUit essions to the tune of 
Rs 22.50 crores. 

Besides, the budget lias also given tax 
concessions to producers ol milk pow¬ 
der. condensed milk, sugar, confection¬ 
ary. reliiK (1 oil, biscuits, jams, 
s(|uashes, stationery, paper, soap, 
shoes, etc. But the million-dollar ques¬ 
tion IS whether the manufacturers of 
such items will actually pass on the 


budget reliefs to the consumers and, if 
so, how long it will take to be reflected in 
the retail prices. 

At a high-level meeting convened on 4 
April, the Union food and civil supplies 
minister, H.K.L. Bhagat, expressed dis¬ 
appointment that though a month had 
passed since the presentation of the 
1987-88 budget, manufacturers had not 
taken any action to pass on the tax 
benefits to the consumers. Trade and 
industry representatives, including 
those from the Associated Cliambers of 
Commerce, Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry and the 
PHI) Chamber of Conunerce and indus¬ 
try, agreed at the behest of the minister 
to reduce within a week the prices of 
consumer items that had received tax 
reliels. Whether such words are empty 
promises remains to be seen, for trade 
in India has never had a gwwl record in 
passing benefits to consumers. 

The New Delhi-based Federation of 
Biscuit Manufacturers of India decided 
to act even before the meeting on 4 
Apnl. It issued a statement on 24 March 
declaring that prices of bread would 
come down within a month as a result of 
the budget proposal to bnng bread under 
the Modvat scheme. What prevented it 
from immediately becoming the darling 
of the consumers, explained spokesmen 
ot the federation, was the delay in 
working out the extent of the price 
reduction. 

Meanwhile, the ordeal is far from over 
for the hapless consumers. 'I'he official 
wholesale price index (base 1970-71) for 
the week ended 7 March—the first 
post-budget week— was markedly high¬ 
er at 379.4 than the previous week’s 
378.8. According to the Econtymic 
Times index of wholesale prices of 
commodities (base 1969-70=100), the 
price level of nee, groundnut oil and 
chemicals is higher than it was a year, or 
even a month, ago. As a result of the 
budget levies, the ind(»x for beverages, 
tobacco and tobacco products has shot 
up too. 

The ministry of finance is more opti¬ 
mistic about the situation. It proudly 
claims that the 1986-87 inflation rate of 
6.5 per cent is “well below the average 
price increase of 7.9 per cent over the 
last decade” and that the overall price 
situation is “well within control”. 
However, the ministry cautiously points 
out. the rise in the consumer price index 
for industnal workers in 1986-87 (an 
increase of 7.8 per cent between March 
and December) has been higher than, 
that of the wholesale price index. ITiis, 
the govemment admits, is “a cause for 
coheem”. ' . 

RX VmkatMwaran/Cfflniftii 
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BUSINESS hFinAimCE 


HINDUSTAN LEVEH: 
THE TREND-SETTER 

E ven the low interest rates have failed to revive the 
stock market. In the first half of Apr#, the political 
front was far too eventful: the credibility of the 
government was severely tested by the successive jolts 
it received. In contrast, on the economic front, there 
was a total lack of action: no new finance minister, no 
development re^ardinK tlie withdrawal of the Onerous 
bud^tfi provisions and no worthwhile policy announce¬ 
ment to follow up the good work done in reducing 
interest rates. In sum, there* was nothing to sustain 
investors’ morale. 

Consequently, the stock mairket faltered and drifted. 
H'he economic policies in 1985 had generated such 
enthusiasm that the Bombay Stock Exchange (BSE) 
Sensitive Index climbed from ^60 in November 1984 to 
667 in 1‘^bruary 1986. The Seventh Plan had accor¬ 
dingly laid lofty targets of capital mobilisation. But 
something went wrong somewhere. The BSE index is 
iK)w languishing around 50C) and the new issues are 
flopping with alarming frequency. Why this anti-climax? 
Did the government fail to fulfil the aspirations it had 
generated? 

In this bleak backdrop of 
belied hopes, the investors 
took it for granted that Hin¬ 
dustan Lever (HL) would 
continue in its usual con¬ 
servative way and, in 
announcing its results for 
1986, would at best maintain 
dividend and offer the smal¬ 
lest bonus issue (2:5) it could 
get away with. In the event, 
HL came out with a 34 per 
^ cent dividend fer 1986 (30 

per cent last year) and a bonanza of a 1:1 bonus issue, 
HL's shares reacted by crossing the Rs 200 barrier in a 
30-point leap. 

HL increased its sales by 16.55 per cent to Rs 824 
aores and profit after tax by 19.99 per cent to Rs 
39,07 crores. But mere performance had never led to 
such generosity in India. Clearly, the HL management 
perceives the shape of things to come much more 
positively than the sagging market d<;)es. 

HL deserves kudos for keeping the announcement 
under wraps till the last moment. In a market replete 
with hair-raising stories of insider trading, HL edoity 
plunged before the all-important board meet! r 
, HL's results have vindicated the conclusions hild in 
this column. In the immediate future, it was identified, 
the food and consumer sectors were going to be the 
star performers. ML‘s perception of the future i« likely 
to be ^ared by other cimipanies of the foreign 
parentage: investors should watch out for the r^*gults Of 
Upton, Brooke Bond and Ponds, If this literal distribu¬ 
tion policy catches on. the other performers in these 
' tel^epts shodld also follow suit. of cou^., 

governmental action, or the laCk of it, (kits a sp^er in 

tiw writer Js st Cetcutta-based marken ahatyst^.eomnibmator. 
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BLUE CHIP 



( AT A GLANCE ) 


DIVIDENDS 


Associated Bearing;: 

tlic two per 

fcnl silver jiihilct' dividend , 
toi 

Bhilwara Synthetics: 

( 12^4 ) un pro i\itn basis for I98d. 
Borosil Class Works: \H^/< 
(same), vxi indin^^ two per u'lit 
si)C‘nal silver ji'bilee dividend, 
tor 198b. 

Orissa Cement: .lOV/ (2^^r) for 
198() 

Beckitt & (Oilman: JTiOf 
(2'J^ ) to: the ended 2 

J.innarv 1987 



A.V. Thomas Industrial 


Products: (>4 lakh equity shares 
nl Rs 10 each at par on 27 April. 
Applied Electronics (Aplab): 
b. 21,700 equity shares of Rs 10 
each at a premium of Rs b jier 
share on 7 May. 

Rajasthan Telephone: b.Hb 
lakh equity shares of Rs 10 each 
at par on 27 April. 


PROJECTS 


(■raphite Vicarb: Rs 12-crore 
project to manufacture large dia¬ 
meter fibre glass-reinforced plas¬ 
tic pipes and tanks at Nasik. 
Raymond Woollen Mills: Rs 
120-crore project to set up a 
1 fi, (XKHonne polyester filanient 
yam unit in Allalidbad. 

Torrent Laboratories: Will set 
up pfiamiaceutical plants in 
Afghanistan, Nigena and 
Malaysia, in collaboration with 
Janseen Pharmaceutical N.V. 
Beerse of Belgium. 



Food Specialities: Sales Rs 
154.33 crores (Rs 134.99 
crores) for 198b. Trading profit 
Rs 18. JO Cl-'res (Rs 17.88 
crores). 

Indian Hotels: Turnover Rs 
84.05 crores (Rs 71.15 crores) 
for ll-month penod ended 28 
February, 1987. FVe-tax profit 
Rs 7.90 crores (Rs 4.98 crores) 
and profit after tax Rs 5.48 
crores (Rs 3.54 crores). 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


IHF 'S CRAZY PERFORMANCE 


T he Indian Hockey Federation 
(IHF) has once again 
emerged as the county’s 
worst-organised sporting 
body, with a performance 
graph almost as crazy as some of the 
men at its helm* And it is one national 
federation that is a past master at 
enacting a farce. 

Witness the 51st National Hockey 
Championship in Pune. The scenario 
unfolds with the organisers—the Mahar¬ 
ashtra Hockey Association—agreeing to 
host the inter-state competition, but in 
the ver> next breath tlireatening to back 
out if funds totalling at least Ks three 
lakhs are not provided. 

The scene shifts to the sponsors, 
ITC. rhey agree to pay. The MHA 
gears itself to stage the competition for 
30 participants from 18 to 25 March, 
1987. It selects four grounds, each less 
prepared than the other. 

Enter the participants. The accom¬ 
modation is primitive. The facilities arc 
conspicuous by their absence. So, too, 
the crowds, a recurring feature in 


The Indian Hockey Federation once again emerge 
worst-organised sporting body 
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lf.A.M. RimMwamy : apologetic 

domestic hockey at what is expected to 
be the liighest level of the spoil. This, 
despite there being free entry to the 
grounds. 

The tournament starts with a bang— 
literallv twelve matches are worked off 


' ( 



KIshtnLal Pass! (ItfO with thaplaygra during ttwnalloM 


.V as the country's 


on a single dav. A record, even for India 
where there are two types of tourna¬ 
ments: one, where the organisers man¬ 
oeuvre re-matches to rake in greater 
gale collections and the second, where 
matches are pushed through as fast as 
possible, so as to minimise costs. As is 
evident, the goal in both cases is the 
same, though the paths are different. 

By the tourth day of the competition, 
the quarter-final stage is reached—after 
42 matches are played! In several cases, 
the teams did not know even 24 hours in 
advance whom they were to play and at 
which venue. The grounds are all in very 
bad condition. This, after Rs five lakhs 
had been spent on the Police Ground 
which posed real danger to the players 
after football had been played there. The 
groundsman says: “What can we do? We 
were told to prepare the ground for 
hockey only 15 days ago,'* No prior 
intimation is given to the local Ammuni¬ 
tion Factory groundsmen. Two matches 
worked out on 2] March. There are no 
markings. All that the ground has is 
dust. And it engulfs the players and the 
referee. 

The tired, beatem players return to 
their quarters, where one gets visions of 
the “Black Hole of Calcutta”, Fans and 
toilets are scarce. And water is at a 
premium. Ablutions have to be com¬ 
pleted outdoors. And the food is a real 
“mess". 

Back to the competition, head heavy, 
legs weary. 'Fhere are no norms for the 
eight preliminary league groupings. 
Some of last year’s < 4 uarter-finalists are 
pitted against each other in the first 
round itself. 'I he Maharashtra Hockey 
Association (MHA) president, S. W. V. 
Fredenckand Victor Kills, MHA’s chief 
organiser, continue to be brash. They 
have already collected the sponsorship 
money.from the IHF, so they do not 
need to heed protests from “mere 
participants”. The rationale? “I mean, 
after all who are the players anyway?" 

Indian Airlines and Services come 
a cropper. Punjab lift their game and 
themselves to enter the final. So do the 
Railways, with a solid coupling of India 
material in most players. I'he latter win 
the Rangaswamy Cup. But everyone 
loses to the appalling conditions. Except 
the MHA, whose executives are ex¬ 
ultant after the prize distribution cere¬ 
mony. 
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T he scene shifts to Bombay. And to 
the chair of IHF president M*A.M. 
Ramaswamy. Tjie “players' president" 
rails at theorganisersof the nationals. He 
then profusely apologises for the shoddy 
manner in which the country's most 
prestigious tournament is conducted. 

In steps Kishen Lai Passi the secret¬ 
ary of the IHF. He is the man who 
initially delayed passing on the sponsors' 
cheque to the organisers. Now, he is 
upset that the MHA has set a world 
record for conducting the shortest hock- 
fey tournament Then Passu resigns. 

Discussing the nationals, the IHF 
executive b^y condemns the MHA. 
"This IS not the way to conduct a 
competition," it feels. Strong measures 
against the emng association are sug¬ 
gested. 

Finally, the consensus is to impose a 
ban on the MHA holding any national or 
international tournament. The penod? 
Two years. By then, the 51st nationals 
will not even remain a bad memory. And 
the MHA will be ready to inflict another 
toftuous tournament on hapless 
players. 

TTie spotlight is back on MAM. As 
Chairman of the selection committee, he 
confesses ignorance about the selection 
of 45 probables for “a summer camp". 
Of what use can such a camp be? He 
does hot know. Nor do the other 
selectors. Except for Balbir Singh, none 
of the selectors had seen the competi¬ 
tion in its entirety. Udham Singh did not 
go because his wife was ill. Vece Paes 
and G.S. Dhillon arrived only in time to 
see the quarter-finals. They were asked 
to come from that stage. Did the inp" 
think that only players who could get 
their teams into the national quarter¬ 
finals merit consideration tor India col¬ 
ours? No answer. 

MAM is against the government for¬ 
mula of an uninterrupted time schedule 
for the Seoul Olympics. For that matter, 
be is against too much practice. “The 
boys g^ listless and mechanical," he 
says. The very same person had, a few 
years ago, bemoaned the lack of time 
and focility for preparing the Indian team 
for international competitions. 

"I don't even want an Indo-Pak senes 
»ugh the last time we had one, the 
F netted Rs 11 lakhs," says Ramas¬ 
wamy. But this is just as well. Pune saw 
the first sponsored nationals. And it 
turned out to be the worst conducted in 
51 years! 

Apparently, the more the money, the 
less the tournament. Was the Pune 
nationals a farce? Speaking in perspec¬ 
tive, it was more like a Shakespearean 
tragedy. 


To ERR IS NOTCRICKEr 

— - - - '*" ■*■**— 

The skleclors are held responsible Jvr Indians poor 
performance in the Indo-Pak cricket series 


T he secretary of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCI) has lashed out at the selec¬ 
tors, bolding them resptmsible for 
India's poor performance in the re¬ 
cent Ifido-P^ series. But if the 
former official is referring to the 
absence of a spine, the entire Board 
should be indicted. 

The latest example has been pro¬ 
vided by a show cause notice being 
served on all players who had wuui 
logos of commercial establishments 
in contravention of BCCI rules. The 
Board felt that the players had erred 
and, therefore, should be fined. But 
this IS not the first time the players 
have Ignored Board stipulations. On 


imposed, the amount should be 
enough to deter future transgres- 
siotl^ of the law. But the players ' 
have accumulated money-power ancF 
acquired a great deal of clout. The 
BCCI, frarikly," is afraid to take 
drastic ^teps. A Rs 50,000 fihe would ' 
certainly stop the players' friVdhty 
once for all. But, obviously, the 
Board will not prescnbe it. 

In such a situation, it seems too 
much to expect the selectors to 
effect sweeping changes in the com¬ 
position of a team obviously going to 
seed. Instead, nght now, there is a 
move to change the selectors. 
According to some Board officials, it 
has become necessary because India 
has been performing badly for a 



Kiran Mora miaaes a catch during the Indo-Pak Test in Calcutta: poor ahoW 


a tour a few years ago, some leading 
players took money from organisa¬ 
tion^ in India to play with their bats 
and shirts. But, once abroad, they 
entered into contracts with other 
organisations and merrily displayed 
their wares. 

The BCCI, apparently, took 
strong objection to the unauthorised 
use of logos. They thought they had 
done so in the past, too, when some 
players were fined. But the fine 
never exceeds Rs 5,000. In this 
case, too, will not. The amount, 
even a layman knows, is chicken- 
feed for layers and their benefac¬ 
tors. 

The BpCl has once again proved 
that it lacks guts, Ua ^ to bo 


couple of years now. The selectors 
should acknowledge the fact that 
their contribution to this state of 
affairs is substantial. 

But, should they resign, who Will 
take the reins^ Hanumant Singh has 
to go, but who takes over from him? 
Delhi of course, is getting rfeady to 
replace Manmohan Sood with the 
stormy petrel of Indian cricHftt, 
Bishen Singh Bedi. Ajit Wadekar is 
poised to take over from Naren 
Tamhane and Prasanna One of (he 
contenders for the south zone seat 
now hfeld by Kripal Singh. In feast 
zone, a Ramesh Saxena for a ^ 

Roy will just mean another sidfe bf 
the same coin. 
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REVIEW o BOOKS 


Broadcasting in India 

Indian broadcasting has had a chequered history 


S ome like to read about teething 
problems of a mammoth organisa¬ 
tion; some prefer lo hear of the infight¬ 
ings during its heydays. Akashvani is 
indeed a mammoth organisation, with a 
6()-year old history but surprisingly not 
many bo<jkwS have been written about it. 
More so, when the principal employees 
happen to be communications people. 
Whatever has been written are mostly 
reports or recommendations—good for 
administrators but hardly exciting read¬ 
ing matter. 

When Mr H. R. Luthra promised us a 
readable story of Indian broadcasting, 
we expected to know more than pays- 


It could have been an interesting story 
whv broadcasting has been periodically 
undervalued in India. In 1946, when 
radio licences numbert‘d 2, 52, 572 in 
the country, the portfolio was consi¬ 
dered so important that it demanded the 
iron man. Patel. In 1980, the number 
was 1.78.()8.506 and the minister W'as 
the verv aggressive Vasant Sathe, but 
he was a minister of state. 

rile battle for control of broadcasting 
in India is well know^n—the battle was 
never tought, despite Chanda (1966) or 
Verghese (1978) Committee recom¬ 
mendations. 'I'he present administrators 
work under the tacade of democracy. 
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Akmhvan'l Bhavan. Calcutta: lacking vision? 

cales. then and now, or the number of 
employees and their allowances, or the 
history of installations of various sta¬ 
tions. Not that these are of no use — 
these are, specially when we are told 
that the details are authentic, drawn 
from official reports and archives. But 
broadcasting is more than appointments 
of Director Generals or establishments 
of relay centres. 

in these matters 1(K), Mr Luthra does 
not go beyond bare facts, without letting 
us know the whys. Many colourful 
people have been inducted as broadcast¬ 
ing ministers and each change of the 
incumbents had its own stories. Mr 
Luthra has no interest in these. There 
has been a number of succeeding minis¬ 
ters, but not many were given status in 
; the central cabinet, excepting four (Bar- 
dar VallaUKii Patel. Satyanarain Sinlia, 
V.C. Shukla. and L.K. Advani). 


but the British rulers had no such 
compulsion. When the Indian Broadcast¬ 
ing Company, the private and pioneer 
company in broadcasting in India, went 
into liquidation in 1929 after a three-vear 
shaky start, the Secretary of State 
wrote to the Viceroy that the govern¬ 
ment could not lei it go because broad- 
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casting was essential for propaganda 
purposes. , t' 

The entertainment was also neces* 
sary: otherwise no one would buy a set* 
I'he educational purposes, were just 
incidental. However, the present gov- 
ernmeiits would not talk of radio, with¬ 
out the mandatory objective of education 
of the masses. But tliat is just an 
(eyewash. Appropriately,Mr Luthra b^s I 
no time lor mass communication prob¬ 
lems 111 his story, except noting, in 
[wssing, that educational services were * 
instituted but neglected right from the 
inception of the broadcasting services in ' 
India. Radio Rural Forums initiated in 
1956 were attaining popularity even ii 
the programmes were mostly 
based, but maintenance of community 
sets was so deplorable that the rural ' 
programmes which could tiave revolution 
nised the social economy have been } 
allowed to go by, Sch<K)l prograrnmes ' 
are a failure because in the village there 
IS no room set apart for listening to ; 
radios. ... , 

rile Bombay station of All India Kadiq ’ 
(the name Indian State Broadcastiitg 
Service was changed to AIR in 19<f6 by ^ 
Mr Lionel Fielden, the first Controller of » 
Broadcasting,a jolourful character ,whp r 
features largely in the early part of the ‘ 
book) was visited by J a waharlal Nehru in 
1924 and has its visitors’ book inscribed 
with his wish, "Forward Radio”. A week I 
later Sarojini Naidu wrote "Upward 
Radio” , ! 

While these can be called comments 
of a political visionary and a . poetical 
visionary, the scientists in India did.nqt 
view radio too kindly. In the Bhysicu 
Association in 1936 in Madras a physicist 
said from the chair that India should not 
encourage such western ideas as radiosi, 
One dcK'tor wrote a caufionary letter tp 
The Indiiw Lhitener that wireless trans¬ 
missions were hannlul to the body. This 
may .sound today strangely antiquarian 
but truly even today the mammptjh 
organisation, Akashvani, is severely 
underutilised in the t qunlry and it is timp 
radio was harnessed to the fight with 
jjovertv. 

liHtygpHva QHotti 

The reviewer is a regular cornmentator eti Jha 

media ^ , vi/j 

• /ncMtn Broadcastirw by H.R. Uithra (pilJilirtigd j 
by Pubttcdtions Division, ministry of 
and broadcasting, govemmant.M 
Hou 8% New Delhi 110 (X)1; price fis 50) . . , 
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Blood AND death 

P.D. James is a crime writer of distinction. Her A taste for death is a 
combination of a detective story and a work of art 


A dam Dal^^Ieish is a poet who writes verse 
with titles like ‘‘Rhesus Negative*’. He is 
also a detective, Commander DalRliesh 
of a top secret police force that has been set 
up by the London Metropolitan Police specifi¬ 
cally to investigate cnmes that could be 
politically embarrassing to the government. 
These are the bald facts. Dehind these lie the 
nuances that go to make one of the finest 
fictional detectives currently operating in the 
pages of modern British fiction. With the 
passing of G. K. Chesterton and Agatha 
Christie, the days of the gentle old priest, 
lady detective and their like (including the 
flamboyant Hercule Poirot), where detection 
involved the use of grey matter rather than 
brawn seemed over, giving way gradually to 
the two-fisted Britisfi cop-detective patterned 
on the protagonists of Elmore Leonard and 
Robert B. Parker. Indeed the days of the 
absolute distinction between the English 
detective of fiction and the American one 
seemed to be over. The English detective, it 
appeared, had become a pale imitation of his 
American counterpart. But'^now there are 
two great British crime writers on the 
scene—Ruth Rendell and P. L). James. 
Between them they appear to have donned 
the mantle Agatha Christie bequeathed. And 
Adam Dalgleish is, in my view James, finest 
creation yet. Aifd the latest novel in which he 
appears is a classic. The novel's title A Taste 
for Death is taken from a famous Housman 
poem. The relevant portion of the poem runs 
as follows: 

Some can gaze and not be si(% 

But i could never learn the tricL 
There’s this to say for blood and death 
They give a man a taste for death 
James’ greatness, as RendeU’s, is the way 
she manages to take the reader deep into the 
psyche of not only her main characters but 
the bit players as well. The result is that 
when you read a P. I). James novel you are 
not only reading a pretty good detective story 
but you are also reading a book that bids fair 
to be a literary work of art. In fact, A Taste 
For Death was one of the novels in the 
running for last year's Booker shortlist and I 
can see why. That the novel did not make it in 
no way detracts from its excellence. 

On to the plot. Adam Dalgliesh is called out 
to investigate the death of Sir Paul Berowne, 
a junior minister in Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment Berowne is found in the vestry of a 
church, his throat slashed with one of his own 
Ifctraight razors. Beside him lies the body of a 
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tramp whose throat has also been brutally cut 
with the same razor that killed Berowne. Was 
it murder (i.e. the murder of the tramp) 
followed by suicide, or were both Berowne 
.ind the tramp murdered? The first possibility 
is soon dismissed. Consequently, Dalgliesh 
find^ himself investigating a puzzling murder 
with two subordinates, Kate Miskin a tough, 
ambitifMis woman police officer and John 
Massingham a brilliant cynical detective. 
Among the suspects are Berowne’s mother, 
a starched and crusty old lady, the murdered 
man’s wife, an extremely beautiful, gold¬ 
digging woman who is fairly openly carrying 
on with a man who was Berowne's older 
brother’s best friend, Berowne’s brother-in- 
law and assorted other characters who are 
either Berowne's political colleagues or just 
people out of his somewhat shady past. 
J'hat's as much of the plot as I can reveal. 
The problem with reviewing detective stories 
is you can't quite tell who did it. So I’ll content 
myself with saying that the investigation after 
many twists and turns finally points to as 
creepy a villain as you can get these days. 
What Janies is particularly good at is her 
explication of the “criminal mind” and this 
passage wliich describes the murder shows 
what 1 mean. The murderer is planning a 
getaway as he feels the police closing in. By 
this time he is quite mad in a certain way: “He 
had no fear of being stopped. Who would 
want to stop him, a respectably dressed 
young man walking home quietly at the end of 
the day? But the assurance was more deeply 
rooted. He walked the drab streets head 
high, invincible and could have laughed aloud 
at the grey, stupid faces, staring ahead as 
they passed him or bent to the ground as if 
instinctively searching the pavement in the 
hope of finding a dropped coin. They were 
corailed in their hopeless lives, endlessly 
trudging the same bare perimeters, slaves of 
routine and convention. He alone had the 
courage to break free. He was a king among 
men, a free spirit. And in a few hours he 
would be on his way to Sp^i to the ^im. No 
one could stop him..." It is this dangerous 
arrogance that eventually leads to the 
murderer attempting to kill two more people 
before he is finally trapped by the police in a 
dramatic shoot and rescue attempt. As IVe 
said e^lier, James does not wrjte cardinary 
detective stories. 


• A taste for death by P D. James published by 
Faber; price C5.95) 
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Clubs are as much a part 
of India’s social history as the 
pageantry of its imperial sat¬ 
raps, Its na'ivabs and feudal 
lords. The late 19th century 
saw the emergence of a num¬ 
ber of clubs which assumed a 
distinctive form and became 
a wav oj life — elitist, relaxed 
and somewhat insular 
Today the dominance 
of clubs continues because 
these are still one of the 
primary sources of escape 
and relaxation for a certain 
category of people who take 
to athletic pursuits. Sunday 
takes a look at some of these 
social institutions. 


T IoCalcuttans dubs were and still are 
a place where membership is exclu* 
sive and difficult to obtain unless one 
has a certain standing The concept of 
corporate membership has somewhat 
eased the problems for executives post¬ 
ed m the city and for the executive/ 
businessman class» obtaining mem¬ 
bership in a club has beaime the ‘in 
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thing'. Founded in 1827, the Ben^i Club 
is probably the oldest of the surviving 
social clubs in the country. Its most 
formidable rival in age is the Madras 
Club, which was founded in 1831. llie 
Bengal Club house was located mitially in 
a large four-storeyed block at Esplanade 
East, known as Gordon's buildings. It 
was then moved to Dalhousie Square in 
the early Thirties and later to its present 
site on Russel Street. In 1908,. the Old 
Club House was dismantled and a new 
building came up on the same site. In 



1970. the Chowringhee front was pplled | 
down and only the Russel Street side 
remains as the present Bengal Club. 

'I'he Bengal Club had until Independ¬ 
ence been the burra sahibs club and by 
consent hs members were inducted only 
from senior executives of commercial 
firms. Government servants too were 
allowed entry into its prestigious por¬ 
tals. Dressing was strictly formal at all 
times and the ‘dirty dining room' was the 
only room where dressing restrictions 
were relaxed. Friday lunches were spe¬ 
cial occasions when members and their 
guests thronged the club to partake in a 
leisurely lunch. This tradition continues 
till date. But in contrast to the other 
clubs in the city, which provide sporting 
facilities and family entertainment, Ben: 
gal Club has acquired the status of an 
exclusive club for business lunches. 

Mrs Krishna Neotia, who has spent 
long years in Calcutta, tells an interest¬ 
ing story about the adoption of the club 
crest—the Nagraj (King Cobra). “At the 
time the foundation of the club building 
was being laid, the workers sighted a 
large King Cobra which emerged out of 
hiding and stood guard over the site. 

The local labourers and overseers stop¬ 
ped work and refused to carry on as they 
considered the Cobra to be the lawful 
guardian of the place . To disturb ity they 
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claimed, would brinj^ disaster and niis- 
lortune. Hnally. a lirahmin priest was 
j called who perf()rnH‘cl a pujn and the 
I Cobra left the ^^rounds. This was consi¬ 
dered to be the Naj^raj's token ot 
consent. And thouKb the whole incident 
lasted a few hours, the snake did not 
leave till the puju had been completed. It 
was then decided bv tht* huii^i .sa/i/b,whf> 
was present during the incident,that the 
symbol of the King Cobra would be used 
as the clubs crest, to show lespect to 
the guardian of the jilace. ” 

In contrast to the somewhat sombre 
Bengal CIuh,the Saturday Club has a 
lively ambience housed in old-world 
charm. Kstablished in the 188()s, it was 
known as the chbotn sMb’s cUib as 
those who could not qualify for mem¬ 
bership to the Bengal Club became 
members of this club. 'I'hev were largely 
Britishers who resided in th(‘ chummery 
(bachelor apartments). Today, the club 
has become a regular haunt for voting 
professionals. Atul Kumar, a voting 
businessman and member says, "1 con¬ 
sider it to be a familv club. Under one 
roof you have facilities to plav squash, 
tennis (the courts are floodlit), swim, go 
for bridge or billiards or sink into the 
comfort of the ‘horse bar’. ” 

'['he club has an energetic' committee 
which is constantly innovating on new 
entertainment ideas. For instance, the 
Village Fair has beconu' an annual event 
in which members and guests participate 
with great enthusiasm. Recently, an 
Oriental Night was organised with exotic 
food and gifts flown in from japan, 
Thailand and the Fhilippines, With such 
changing fare, both m food and enter¬ 
tainment, clubs will continue to attract 
the young crowd, says Atul Kumar. 

Away from the bustle of the town, 
situated in the once-private residence ot 
one of Tippu Sultan’s deposed sons, is 
the Tollygunge Club. In 1895, to roily 
came the steeplechasers, the golfers, 
the riders, swimmers: and the club grew 
as plots were purchased from the My¬ 
sore princes and their Bengali neigh¬ 
bours. 

Raj 'i'npathi, a member and chaii 7 nan 
of the entrance committee and on the 
board of varidUs other committees is of 
the opinion that '‘'I'olly is the finest club 
in the country. ” Apart from its reputa¬ 
tion as a golf club, excellent, well- 
maintained the club also offers 

facilities for indoor games. 'Phis haven of 
peace and tranquility set amidst lush 
green lawns is a wonderful weekend 
resort where members and their families 
can book rooms in advance for a pro¬ 
longed get-away. 

Compared to the other clubs, the 
Calcutta Club, a magnificent relic of the 


Raj. IS of a lelativeh lecenl tnigin. In 
contrast to the snootv ‘whites onh ' 
atmosphere in contemporary clubs. Cal¬ 
cutta Club's managt'nienl was civil to 
Indians who were not otiK all«»ut‘d to 
become memhin v but were itiosen as 
pr(‘sid<‘nts ot the club too. The mono¬ 
gram ot tlu‘ clul) - a lotus and rose 
motil -- suggests tbo meeting point oj 
luiropean and Indian values. The Calcul- 
la Club was loiniallv oiiened on 15 April 
1907 with a»i inaugural dinm'r at which 
IT) nuiiihei s- 1)( di Indians and Bri¬ 
tishers- -were prest'ni. .Smct' then gra¬ 
dual additions ha\ been niad(\ I’lu' 
Maharaja ot C o(n Ii Beh.ir gave the elub a 
lawn house for the use ol ladies who 
were hilherl<; not allowed into the mam 
building [.egencl has it that in the earlv 
davs a ladv with htn* son had to wait 
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imperatives of the Kighties are trails- 
lorming its sedate pace. Despite the 
changing times,the Bangalore Club with 
its gulmohur trees in springtime bkxnn 
on the l^aci't sof land and the graceful 
colonnades of its main clubhouse, still 
claims to be the best in town. 

rh(‘ club bulltiing w'as originally gifted 
to the British rulers in the 1 7th century 
by the then Maharaja of Mysortc In the 
earlv lOlhcenturv, howrvei, tlu^ British 
resKk'iK V moved to new quarters and 
the building was given to the military to 
bt‘ used as ;i polo club. 'Phe polo club also 
loLind a new hom(\ ami in iHb8, the 
Bangaloie United Services Club - or (he 
Hus Club as it was informally called— 
vva‘^ set up. It W'as then intended ex('lu- 
sivelv for Itnlish troops, but by and bv 
the nifluential membt‘is of the commun¬ 



Th» lawns of th« Saturday Club, Calcutta: VW1U9 for many • wtoitor 


outside the gates near the swimming 
pool till hei husband who was inside the 
club came out. Ladies wei e just about 
tolerated witliin its sacred precincts on 
dance night s. 

lu'en todav the ‘mens’onlv’ bar 
exists at this (luh and bearers are 
strK'llv msli acted not to inform wives 
about tIie 7 yhtM'eab(juts of their hus¬ 
bands! Ij) fac9, tluMUixed bar lias 
emerged ii'ii a cpficcssi'oirttj ladies, just 
like the dance nl'ghfts Wtc-i^e to the women 
in file old times. 

R anked anK^ngtluuildest—-and proud! 

to be so -clubs in the country the 
Bangalore Club, born in the days of the 
British residency, still tries hard to live 
up to the grandeur and the traditions of 
the British Raj, T<xlay, however, the 
snarl of traffic on Residency Hoad has 
engulfed its verdant front lawns and tht' 


ity were allowed to join, and by 1947, it 
had a significant civilian membership. 

I )uring that time the club’s president 
Brigadier R. C. Hills redesignated it as 
the Bangalore Club, though he retained 
the sword and anchor insignia of its 
military past. 

'Phe Bangalore Club has steadily up¬ 
graded Its facilities to meet the growing 
demands of its clientele. However, like 
many Britisli institutions in this country 
it sutlers from a decided schizophrenia 
reg^iFdln^^its role and status in soi'ietv, 
he one hand, office hearers make 
retain the exclusivity of 
the cliibrwith ft‘stHcted mcnibership 
and a rigorous initiation proems, Oh xhe 
other, the president, vice president and 
many members of the club claim that it is 
no longer an aristocratic club, nor does it 
try to be one: “We are not superior in 
any way, each club has its own culture.” 
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Working out at tho Bangalora Club: ralaxatloh and antartainmant 


Nc v't*rlhc‘k‘ss. the club is not open to 
liist unvhodv. For iin inilinl lee ol ks 
b.Obti and with additional cliai^^es lor 
(‘\'ei y lai ilitv. llie clnl) obviouslv catt'i's 
to the iipix'i niiddit' ( lass nieinht‘r and 
above. Corporate nuanbei shii) is avail 
able for Rs 25,0(K) plus a Rs 5,000 fee 
for an applicant nominated by a firm. 
Meniliei sliip ts deliberatelv lesti idrd 
and one lias t(> have his name (‘nit'red 
into a lon^ waitin.e list betore he ( an 
hop(‘ to becoiiK* a inemluM' Fei soikiI 
ineinberslups. willcJiii sins ial inlliieiue. 
can take ni<»ie than live v eai s it the 
applicant's crtnientials an* appioved hv 
the cliih’s st'lection <’oininitlt*e. 'i he ckih 
(aces ahsoluU'h no eompetition since 
then* are more takers th<in c liihs m the 
Otv. 

It IS llh* voLinjLit‘r crowd, inckidinj^ the 
children ol memliers. who lorm the 
majorUvot the approximatelv lOOmeni 
lK‘rs who use the c luh everv dav. Durinj^ 
tiu* (.‘VeiiinK's. howevei. llu* clul) is oil 
hinils to ( hiklrt*!!. and is taken ovt‘r lor 
adult socialisiiijLt. >^eneiallv over l oi k- 
tails. As the club is ^laduallv hein.i' 
weaned Irom its colonial heritage, it^ 
proper lintish inuik^e too lias last het'ii 
diluted. Says 1). Santa Maria, tlu* duel 
steward who has worked there for 42 
years. “Ivaiiier wv used to have inainlv 
plantation owm‘rs. Now we have mostly 
inisinessinen." h'or tlu* post- 

OKI nbcj'.^t ” 

ClubjJ^hei re- 

creatTonal lacililies that art* uiiavailahle 
elsewhere in the city. 

For Aurohindo l)e. sales directoi at 
Alfred Herbert Conipanv, tht* club offers 
a place to meet peoiile of "one s own 


inlelle(.liial hat keround. It is a place free 
Irom the rat race aiul politics of every- 
dav lile," he savs. 'I'he more ethnic 
iLivour ol tht* modern Ikin^^'alore Clul) is 
also evidt'iit in its menu. The Western 
lunches have lar^t‘ly K^iv en way to south 
Indian c/osas and north Indian curries, 
and (lU)aiall style snai ks like /)/)a/nv/s 
and /ja/ioc/as an* verv much in demand. 
Also, tin* more lormal soirees ol tlie 
F>Mtish era have I)t*en reidaced bv moie 
( asuai enteiUiinmeiU, lavoiired by the 
voum»t*i ‘Heration. Savs I). Santa 
Maria. ‘'During the ^.^ood old dav s wt* 
iist*d to Iiave three .yrand balls every 
vt*ai. Novt' we have onlv clanct* parties, 
but It IS more livt‘lv, " 

(lespite attempts to modernise the 
lacilities. in some w«ivs tlu* club has not 
diai4»ed since the days when women 
and do.us weie not allowed past the 
l>rre"adier Annt'xr*. C'Inh mi'nihershij) is 
evc'ii today reslru ted largely to men 
Single women, whom the cluli’s vice' 
president relers to as "spinsters" mav 
applv, bill lo.se their membershi() once 
(hev are married. Ilau^^liters of nieiiir' 
l)ers mav hecoiiK,* individual inemlwrs rtf 
lib hut only it tlH*v jire unmarried. ^ 
Women may nii^t 

-IUkii’s bar, "Weiv'tintTo kt^(.'*p's<)nie of 
ihe old traditionV olk*rs president 
Kittu bv wav of uSblanalion. • ^ 

AIoiiiu with (heljiessv uniloVms ol the 
vvlBlers, the club tries to keep alive its 
Raj nostal;^»'.a with much circulated tales 
about its rich and lamous members. 
There's one about a younjfi sulxilteni 
who used to frequent (he v luh bar for his 
chhotii pcf^m\y back in 1898. and wh.o 

I had to be removed from the rolls 



because he renej^ed on a hill of Rs Ff. ' 
1'he subaltern was, of course, none 
other than Sir Winston Churchill. Much 
later many people ottered to clear the 
debt, but the club management, para- 
phrasin^r Churchill himself said. "Never 
was so much offered by so many for so 
little. " and declared that the debt was 
not for sale. 

W hile Bangalore has its reminder of 
the Raj era in the shape of the 
Bangalore Club, the Secunderabad Club 
m the neighbouring state stands a sole 
witness to the glory days of the British 
Raj, But when a new club, called the 
Residency Club was proposed to be set 
up, evoking the ‘old world gracious 
living* of the colonial times—as late as in 
198b-™ the residents of Secunderabad 
responded with overwhelming enthu¬ 
siasm. Advertisements proposing the 
establishment of such a club were pub¬ 
lished in the nation.'!) dailies and pam¬ 
phlets detailing facilities to be offered by 
the club were distributed among resi¬ 
dents. Thousands ol willing applicants 
came forward with membership fees and 
within a few months the company had 
netted about Ks 80-40 lakhs. However, 
there has been n<> sign of any construc¬ 
tion work at the site as the land itself is 
under litigation. 'This incident indicates 
the prestige value of clubs today and as 
tlu* people are unable to get an entry 
into the established clubs, such as the 
Secunderabad Club—where the waiting 
list runs into thousands- thev are willing 
to go to anv extent to belong to the 
super-exclusive band of people. 

The Secunderabad Club is among the 
oldest clubs in the country with arrange¬ 
ments with 27 premier clubs throughout 
India. DrS.B. Adiga, vice-president of 
the club says, "It is the only club in the 
country which offers both golf and sailing 
facilities to its members." 

Besides, the club offers a host of 
other sports facilitie-s^«ueh as tennis, 
badminton, squasti, svjrimming, table ■ 
tennis and billiards. "(Plu^bs offer a cer¬ 
tain atmo^plffite^qd we^try very hard to 
maipiaift'the tradition though it is pro¬ 
ving increasingly difficuirnow with the 
changing times.'' says Dr Adiga about 
the exclusivity of his club. "4'Iie clubs 
offer a number of services to its mem¬ 
bers that is very difficult for other 
institutions to provide; We have recip¬ 
rocal arrangements with other clubs for 
visiting members, including a club in | 
London. 4'he club caters to the whole 
family,*’he adds. 

I'he Secunderabad Club celebrated its 
centenary in 1978. According to the 
records available with the club, CdJ.H., 
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Pulera was the earliest president ot the 
club and held office between 26 June 
1878 and 5 February' 1881 and it was 
“assumed that the club was founded on 
26 June 1878”. According to the centen¬ 
ary brochure it is the only record that 
traces the history of the club. I'he club 
was originally known as the Secunder¬ 
abad Public Rooms betv;ecn 1878 and 
1888, then as the United Services Clul) 
until it began to be called by its present 
name in 1903. 

I'he Secunderabad Club building was 
originally a hunting lodge used by the 
Salar Jung family. It was later also used 
as the residency office but was donatt^d 
by Salar Jung to start the Secunderabad 
Club. The family members of the Nizam 
were honorary members of the cliib.tlie 
direct descendants of the Nizam are ^lll! 
honorary members of the club. 

According to B. L. Chan, w'hose com¬ 
pany has a corporate membership at 
Secunderabad Club, "the exclusiveness 
that a c 1 ub membership guarantees is a 
very important factor. Besides clubs 
provide an aura of gracious lifestyles that 
five-star hotels cannot provide. A club 
bar is a good place to make contacts with 
eminent people from different walks of 
life. These can be of great help but one 
has to know the limits in which to 


operate and not misuse the ct>ntacts. 

For a person like me who has just been 
transferred to Hyderabad, the club 
membership is a great us.set." 'I'he 
changing times have also Uik(‘n its toll 
the club. Members complain that the 
standards of service ha\’e deteriorated 
and theie are ocrassKjnal bouts ol Iabt>iir 
unrest Besides the usual quota of 
problems St'cundeiahad Club is on the 
direct flight patii tor aircraft taking oti 
Itom or landing at Bt‘giim|)el Airport. 

Hut the proximity to the airport loo has 
Its problems, Tlu* roof ot ihe main dance 
hall of the club had to he lowered by 12 
leet anti though the club was gi\en a 
haTidsome compensation, the noisr* ot 
the airplanes is a major nuisance. 

Ilvdeiabad also ba'^ two ladies clubs, 
wliicb were started with the patronage 
ol the daughlt ‘1 s-in-law of the Nizam - 
tlu* I adv Hvdaii Club in Hvcterahad and 
Ladv Barton Clul) in Set underabad. 
founded in T)28. Ladv IlvdanClub was 
named altei tht‘ wile ol one of the iMimt' 
Minister’s ol Hvderabad slate. Among 
the few ladies’ clubs in the couiiti v it was 
started as a clul) where the llvderaliatli 
ladies who were then in fniidnii. tould 
meet tlie Furopean I,idles of St'cunder- 
abad, 'I'he Nizam donated the land and 
the club had the active jiatronagt' ol tht‘ 


ladies of the royal family. However, the 
club has recently lost a court case 
against the state government which is 
Irving to take over this prime f)ioperly 
in tht‘ heart of the city J he club 
authorities also could not prove that the 
land luid been gifted to them Lady 
llvdan Club which has a membership ol 
about 300. draws its iiiemhers from a 
varied background. As Mrs Ananth 
says, "It was earlier a club tor ladies 
from aristocratic families hut now we 
have a lot of young working girls too . *' 
The club lielps to raise funds tor various 
('hanties, it runs sewing classes for poor 
women, and has a small school lor poor 
childnm. 'I'he separatt* tun ranee was 
demolisiied when the roads were Inung 
broadened hut the Higlr Coiiit has 
dirt'cied the state government to pro' 
\ide tht' chib w'lth aitt'rnative accom¬ 
modation d'he Lath Barton Club still 
has a high piotective w’all streening tlu* 
club from passtu'sby Howevei. liil the 
club actjuirt's new premises,the ladies at 
llu* t'luh will continue to meet rind 
t‘\thange small talk, jiist as v\omen did 
vears ago. when the only social event for 
tlu*m was a card session at the t liihl 
Chitralekha Madhavan/Calciitta, RoHIni 
HWekanilBsngahre and Shubha 
Singh/Hyilerabai/ 
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SPOTLIGHT 


THE TEST-TUBE 
HOTHOUSE 

F irst we had the test-tube 
baby; now we have test- 
tube platits corning out of 
En^^lan(^ to eoriqut*r the tro¬ 
pics. 'Fhe process is called 
mil ropropaRation— and it is 
the brainchild, not of a Bn- 
ton. but of an Indian scien¬ 
tist, AshokKuchnod. His 
laboratory is tucked away in 
tile villaj^e of Lonniior. in the 
hills of North Staffordshire, 
central England. Genetic in- 
fonnation from the plants is 


The maverick politician is 
clearly a survivor, if not a 
winner. His roller coaster 
ride to the top began with the 
patronage of Mrs Gandhi. 
Ditching her when she was 
thrown out of power, he 
hitched himself to the Janata 
bandwagon. 

Lately he has proved, that 
he has quite a few trump 
cards up his sleeve, and not 
all of them political. Well- 
endowed with daughters— 
he has six—Dinesh Singh 
had recently arranged for 
one of them to marry into the 
former princely family of Pra- 



used to grow them artificial¬ 
ly. In case you are in 
teresleci, the secret of the 
wizard of Longnor is: lake 
the tip of a grow ing plant, put 
it in a sterile atmosphere, 
cook up a witch’s brew of 
sugar and hormones, and 
maintain the plant in an artifi¬ 
cial day of 14 hours. And 
there you are—the i lones 
will proliferate like anvthingl 
Kachnod, w4io started out 
with ordinary house plants, 
now grows pineapples, bana¬ 
nas and papayas for export to 
Africa, the Middle East and 
the Caribbean. ■ 


ON A WINNING 
SPREE 

I hiflie feF^nt locking of 
horrtS between the two 
Rajas, not only has Dinesh 
Singh won politically, he has 
got the better of his 
future in-laws! 


tapgarh. True to tradition, he 
was being given a hard time 
by his future connections re¬ 
garding dates, venue and 
timings. No longer so. Vic¬ 
tory in the recent showdown 
has also ensured cooperation 
from the future in-laws—all 
difficulties have melted away 
like a dream. (Obviously, 
even kanyadann becomes 
easy as pie when you can 
eclipse your rival on the 
national stage. • 


WHO IS 
HEAI.THY! 

T he World Health 
Organisation in Delhi 
has decided tg become heal- 
UiV. In ^ rceent move to 
banish the nicotine fiend from 
the premises, stem notices 
went up saying, "No smok¬ 
ing. " And ashtrays were 
whisked away from all 150 
rooms in the WHO building. 


Luckily, most of the em¬ 
ployees were already health- 
oriented. No more than 
three dozen smokers out of a 
total of 200! 

For those who are compul¬ 
sive smokers, a quarantined 
area on the fourth floor has 
been set aside. However, it 
has a cooling system all its 
own, so that not even a 
solitary smoke ring can 
sneak into the central air- 
conditioning ducts and contri¬ 
bute to * passive" smoking by 
the non-smokers. Whatever 
international organisations 
may be accused of, no one 
can blame them fur inatten¬ 
tion to detail! ■ 


LYRICS OF LOVE 

P robably it is time for the 
sun to 1 ise in the 
West—the (kunness Book of 
World Records has started 
making mistakes like any 
ordinary mortal! Considenng 
all the hype that attended the 
entry of Lata Mangeshkar in 
the book, with 25,000 re¬ 
corded songs to her credit— 
what an anticlimax to find 
now that Asha Bhosle has 
sung more songs than I.ata 
and neither has come any' 
where near 25,000 songs! 

fhe source ot these dis¬ 
turbing revelations is the 
Hindi Film (k^ci Kosh 
iy:U 70 compiled by a pas¬ 
sionate researcher, Har 
Mandir Singh HamraJ 
(35). Tramping all over the 






Mildhavrao Scindia; star playar 


Har Mandir Singh Hamraj: 
mammoth work 

country, Hamraj gathered 
data from sources as varied 
as the National Film Archive 
in Pune to obscure little junk 
shops. 

An id film music buff, 
Hamraj has listed 27,0tK) 
songs from 3,408 Hindi films 
in his encyclopaedia. Origi¬ 
nally scorned by publishers, 
Hamraj’s efforts saw print 
only with his father’s sup¬ 
port. Now. however, record 
manufacturers, singers and 
music directors all consider 
his book to be the ultimate 
authority. Down with uuin- 
ness ...! ■ 


RUNAWAY 

SUCCESS 

C harity, these days, does 
not begin so much at 
home. It is usually on the 
stage or on the sportsfield. 
Recently, the Ferozeshah 
Kotia ground in Delhi pro- " ' 
vided an occasion for char¬ 
ity—a cncket match in aid of 
a centre for the blind. 

It was an occasion, howev¬ 
er, for the game to take a 
back seat. The players out ■ 
shone the performance. For 
it was Filmstars XX pitted 
against Members ot Parlia¬ 
ment XVIII. dl course, there 
were dissidents and loyalists 
among the spectators, 
cheering and booing as the 
game demanded. But no one 
could dispute the man of the 
match award for a youthful 
Madhavrao Scindia who 
boosted the cause of the 
MPs with a dashing 52 runs. ■ 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
CAPTAIN OF 
INDUSTRY 

B y origin Indian, by 
education American, 
and by professional success 
British—that is Swriu Paul, 
whose fame has spread far 
and wide. His alma mater, 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, presented 
him with a Corporate Lead¬ 
ership Award on 24 April, in 
recognition of Mr Paul's suc¬ 
cess in industry. 

The timing is perfect, with 
Mr Paul's UK-based Caparo 
Industries announcing a 66 
per cent increase in their 
1986 profits—from £0.95 
million to £1.58 million. Not 
that the Midas touch always 
succeeds. The corporation’s 
electronic involvement— 
with Fidelity—has been less 
than golden. Mr Paul, 







Madhu Jain recaives tha award from Ram Magha 

I'hough the Indian-bom in> ■■■■■ 
dustrialist was supposed to 
have strong connections with THE LI 
the late Mrs Gandhi, his PERFG 
Indian ventures have not 
been happy. As he said him- Uavinu 
self, “The only mistake I H’SCS in 

have rradem the past 16 cutta.acto 

years (since starting busi- rahnrf v is 
ness in the UK) is mvestmg ^ 

in DCM and Escorts shares 1 ! 




Swraj Paul: happy and not-ao-happy ventures 


however, has denied all 
rumours of an impending 
sell-off. Fidelity, instead, will 
attempt tie-ups with 
European ami Far Eastern 
firms to refurbish its failing 
fortunes. 


in India. ’’ Harassed in his 
efforts to set up a fertiliser 
plant in UP, and supposedly 
not as pally with Rajiv as with 
his mother, this son of India 
is unlikely to undertake 
further Indian explorations. • 


THELIVEWIRE 

PERFORMER 

H aving dispensed hope in 
'86, in Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta , actor Mithun Chak- 
raborty is now going to 
bring his hopeful presence to 
Birmingham, UK. This will 
be his first live performance 
in Britain. In company with 
other stars like Jayaprada, 
Aruna Irani and Nilin 
Mukesh, Mithun will be in 
concert with music director 
Anu Malbk, 

The wliiz”kid frrim Bengal 
has such a tight schedule, 
that he plans to whizz in and 
out of Britain—arriving on 
the first day of the concert 
and departing immediately 
after his last performance. ■ 


EVE TO THE FORE 

A n article on divorce 
brought the prestigious 
Eve s Weekly Woman Jour¬ 
nalist Award for 1987 to 
Madhu Jain, the Delhi- 
based correspondent of India 
Today. Jain, a former Sun¬ 
day staffer, was in Bombay 
recently to pick up the««ash*^ 
award of Rs 11,000 and a 
specially designed silver tro¬ 
phy. She said modestly that 
she had only touched the 
fringe of the problem in 
urban India in her prize- 
vrinning ariicle. She would 
love to study divorce 

Mithun Chakraborty: 
from Bombay to Birmingham 


in rural India in future. 

Hoping that journalism m 
future would shift its focus 
from headline makers to 
more indt^prh analyses of 
problems, Madhu also hoped 
that some day the Tve's 
B^eeA'/v award would go to a 
male journalist! As Ihings 
stand now, that is rallx^r 
ditfu ult - the award “is given 
to Indian women jounialists 
writing on womt^is issues 
and aims lo locus on impor¬ 
tant social problems of 
women”. 

Ferhaps they can 
change the name and make it 
a unisex award! ■ 
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The book that will throb millions 

Sri Ramakrishna’s 
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ARTYAGAINSrPEOPLE 


Despite its long history of mass agitations, the Congress party gave in to 
the Partition plan without so much as a struggle, opening a wide gulf 
between the people and me party 


M ountbatten decided to present his 
“Plan Balkan’* first to the i?ov- 
emors of the various provinces rather 
than to the Indian jxilitical leaders. 

Three provinces, at this point, were the 
focus of controversy—Benji^al, Pumab 
and the NWFP. llie governor of Punjab 
had already reported that a partition of 
that province would entail an “immediate 
blow-up”. As for Bengal, it was felt that 
Partition would reduce the eastern part 
of that province to a “rural slum”, by 
cutting it off from Calcutta. And accord¬ 
ing to the governor of the NWFP. a “real 
Pakistan Partition scheme” would spell 
economic disaster for that area. 

Given these constraints, some histo¬ 
rians have suggested that Mountbatten 
was not really serious about “Plan Bal¬ 
kan” at this point of time—^mid-April 
1947. He simply needed it as a lever 
against Jinnah who had formulated the 
“naad” idea of Pakistan. At the gov¬ 
ernors’ conference, Mountbatten de¬ 
clared. “Anything that resulted in ‘torpe¬ 
doing’ Pakistan was of advantage in that 
it led the way back to a more common 
sense solution.” 

H.S. Suhrawardy, the premier of 
Bengal, told Mountbatten that he was 
sure of getting “Bengal to remain as a 
complete entity”. It would then not join 
Pakistan, but remain independent with a 
Separate army. Jinnah’s reaction to this 
idea was rather surprising. “I should be 
delighted,” he said. “What is the use of 
Bengal without Calcutta; they had much 
better remain united and independent; I 
am sure that they would be on fnendly 
term$ with us. ” Clearly, Jinnah would 
rather have Pakistan in some form, even 
'^hanged, drawn and quartered”, rather 
than not at aO. This was the stubborn¬ 
ness of a vain and desperate man. 
without a clearly articulated political 
objective behind it. 

The situation, however, had also play- 
isd into jinnah’s hands because he had 
had definite news in mid-April that 
Mountbatten h^ decided to concede 
Pakistan. The news was leaked by a 
fimh partisan. AuChinieck’s private 
Secretary Sham Uaihid. On 19 April. 
Jinni^. unaware of Hamid’s aflIKations. 



had a private discussion with Auchin* 
leek, during which he explained his 
stand. Shahid Hamid broke all codes of 
secrecy and passed on this information 
to Jinnah. 

This position had also been made 
possible by the attitude of the Congress 
leaders. Since early March, they had 
conceded to Jinnah his demand for 
Partition. On 20 April, Nehru declared 
publicly, “The Muslim League can have 
Pakistan, if they wish to have it, but on 
the condition that they do not take away 
other parts of India which do not wish to 
join Pakistan. ” Nehru, in fact, felt that a 
temporary partition was necessary for a 
united India which was inevitable in the 
long run. As he put it in his purple prose, 
“We,t>9ve, often to go through the valley 
'Of the shadow "tieifore werj^ach the 
sun-lit nioUAttlft t6pS.^ '" ^ ^ 

'rhe unanswered questioiuof the times 
was why the Congress, a party with 
years of mass agitations behind it, 
accepted Partition without a struggle. 
The events of the first quarter of 1947 
provide one important due. In Febru¬ 
ary, Liaqat Ali Khan, the finance minis¬ 
ter of the Interim (iovemment had 
presented a budget in keeping with the 
proclaimed Congress policy of socialism. 
Mountbatten described it as a ”p^r 
man's budget..hitting the capital 
through lus capital gains tax and mea* 


sures against tax evasion.” The entire 
business community denounced this 
budget and dosed down the stock ex¬ 
changes in Calcutta, Bombay and Mad¬ 
ras. Under this kind of pressure, all the 
Congress leaders, including Nehru, 
cav^ in miserably, and prevailed upon 
Liaqat to modify some of his proposals. 
Thus, the people’s party had ranged 
itself against a budget ostensibly de¬ 
signed to benefit the people. In March- 
April 1947 therefore, the Congress 
stood largely discredited. No wonder it 
hesitated in getting the masses involved 
in its politics. A gulf had opened wide 
between the people and the party. 

•It Id 


Two statements highlight the charac¬ 
ters of two of the protagonists in this 
drama—Gandhi and Mountbatten. Hav¬ 
ing jointly signed a statement with 
Jinnah. deploring the use of force to 
achieve political ends. Gandhi quietly 
suggested that Mountbatten should hand 
over power to the Interim Government. 
When a sutprised Mountbatten pointed 
out that this was tantamount to handing 
over power to the Congress—a move 
that would definitely provoke the Mus¬ 
lim League into violence—Gandhi said, 
with a wily smile, that Jinnah had signed 
himself and the League into a commit¬ 
ment for non-violence. For all his saintli¬ 
ness, the Mahatma was second to none 
in political craftiness! 

As for Mountbatten, his biographers 
and apologists have always taken pains 
to point out that what he did in India 
during verv troubled times, 
was his greatest achievement. 

Y ^ the man himself, in an inte- 
rww with Liaqat on 19 April 
said,”... Jhe worst service 
1 could do to liidfd wbCrfd 
be to force the completest 
Partition.... before going 
off. ’ There is a certain 
irony that what Mou- 
ntbauen considered 
“the worst service’ 
to India is consid¬ 
ered hisr greatest 
achie^(fiwtltr ‘ 







INTERESTING PEOPLE 


D tKior, artist, poet, playwright—a 
man of manv dimensions always 
lends to inspirt* awe. Not (iieve Patel 
IhotiKli. Mild-s[)oken. unassuminK. even 
t?ml)anass(*d. In* immediately dismisse;s 
his varuiiis ac tivilies as nothing unusual. 
“It’s not strange,” says he, m measured 
tones as it he’s mentally deliberating on 
ev(*ry word beiore he speaks. “It’s 
realiv tlu‘ result of an aberration that 
we've tome to think ot specialisation as a 
nomi ol human endeavour. Actually, at 
the root, scieiuvs and arts have grown 
together both are forms of knowledge, 
rile notion would not have surprised 
peojjle some centuries earlier - in the 
Renaissance, loi instance, people would 
have seen the connection. And even 
today, the combination of doctoi - writer 
IS not uncommon. ’’ 

Horn into a family with a medical 
background, it was natural that (iieve 
Patel should chart his career along 
similar lines. But that wasn’t enough for 
him “I took to WTiling at a very early 
ag<* and to painting during my college 
yeai s. ’’ He wrote his first poems at the 
age of 19. The first collection titled 
Pocius was published in 19(ib, the 
second, How Do You Withstcind. Body, 
in 197b. 

“In the late ’50s I worked brielly with 
.Alkazi. It was a brief exposure, but very 
intense. Working backstage, I learnt 
how actors work, Ikjw a play unft)lds,..’’ 
Exposed to the passion that Aika/i 
poured into each one of his productions, 
the writer in (iieve was urged to explore 
the drama tonn. fodav, engrossed in 
wanting his third playwhich he expects 
to compU'te bv the middle ol this year 
and which should be on stage sometime 
next veai- 1 )r Patel is reluctant to talk 
about It. “I’m very much in the process 
of writing my second draft, it requir es all 
my energv and concentration: talking 
about It will be dissipating.” But he 
readily launches forth about the earlier 
two: Princes, w'hich was dramatised by 
Pearl Padamsee in 1971, is set in the 
1940s, in a Parsi village in rural Gujarat, 
and de'als with a conflict between two 
families over the possession of a male 
child. Says the playwright: “Since I wnte 
in English, I had to maul the language a 
bit, to create the syntax and rhythm 
W'hich approximates to the regional lan¬ 
guage. “In this effort he drew much from 
the memories of his own life in his native 
Nargol (in Bulsar district). In Savaksa, 
his second venture, also directed by 
Pearl Padmasee, Gieve Patel again drew 
upon past experience: the time he spent 
as a medical officer of a primary health 
centre in rural Giyarat. 

Be it poetry, drama or art, he admits 
the need of actual life experiences as a 


A 

doctor’s 

ART 



Dr Gieve Patel's creative 
pursuits are in perfect 
harmony with his medical 
profession 

trigger. “In several poems, fonnstance, 
I hav(‘ used niv medical experience as a 
background ” d'he self-taught artist re¬ 
cent Iv held an exhibition of his drawings 
at (jallery Chemould in Bombay. The 
theme, if it can be cr.lled one, of the 
w'orks executed u\ er a period of three 
years, was “natural objects and forces”, 
but he says, “thev were not done at site, 
'riu'v were a result of recollection, and 
not ol any place in paiticular. ” 

Perhaps the earliest of (iieve Patel’s 
models were political figures—S,K. 

Patil, Hitendra Dcsai... “ I'hese were not 
caricatures, but the figures were painted 
as they would like to see themselves, 
rile sardonic element being restrained 
w'as hopefully for that reason stronger.” 
A series on local Bombay railway sta¬ 
tions was the beginning of the artist's 
depiction of contemporary urban life, 
W'hich liis critics are familiar with. In this 
series, however, people w'ere curiously 
absent. “1 was trying to distill out the 
poetry in these places, and human 
beings tend to bring in their own con¬ 


flicts which have nothing to do with the 
places themselves. And there would be 
times, as I sat on the platform, when the 
station would be deserted and the place 
took on a character of its own. That was 
the feeling I was trying to express.” 

(heve l^atel has also been working on 
“a whole set (18-24) small paintings, 
depicting ‘heads’, which 1 hope over a 
period of time will not be portraits but a 
record of human beings in different 
strata of society, different slates of 
being: living, dead, etc. ” 

No doubt critics are strongly tempted 
to label his works as clinical. I)r (jieve 
l*attl smiles, apparently the adjective 
has been used often, and he doesn’t 
object. “1 don’t think a doctor isn’t 
sensitive—I won’t trust a doctor without 
emotions. I don’t think being objective 
means shutting off responses to painful 
situations, but it does mean being able to 
handle them. When you are younger, it 
tends to affect you more, but even now 1 
can never quite reconcile myself to the 
death ot a patient. ” 

Dr Gieve Patel is among the handful of 
contemporary Indian artists who do not 
depend on the sales i)f their works for 
survival. “Most Indian painters have a 
source ot income outside painting, ” says 
he. A general practitioner, he has scaled 
down the time he devotes to his medical 
practice since 1980. “I fe|t 1 needed 
more time for my writing/paintmg so 1 
stopped attending clinic in the fhornings. 
Patients reacted varyingly, some re¬ 
sented It. others accepted it quite happi¬ 
ly, but I made it clear to them that sho¬ 
uld/ the need arise I am available at any 
time of the day or night. It has, of 
cc)urse, meant a drop in my income, but 
not alamiingly so and I’m extremely 
grateful lor the extra time. ” 

He does believe that his creative and 
professional interests are com¬ 
plementary. “Working in the studio by 
yourself tends to isolate you from peo¬ 
ple. And since I’m not naturally grega¬ 
rious, going to the clinic and A’lfeeting 
people in an intense setting—where the 
other person comes to you with a strong 
need—provides great relief and suste¬ 
nance. Of course, the patient: does not 
realise that niv need for him has been as 
great.” 

As for future plans, “all my activities 
go hand in hand—1 can hardly separate 
them. Except that I do look forward to 
showing my paintings, staging my plays, 
bringing out my next collection of poems 
(he hopes to bring out his third in 
another two years or so). The medical 
practice, on the other hand, continues as 
a undercurrent which Tm familiar with.” 

Kapiir/AoffilMiy 
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T he girl who created a 
sensation with her wa¬ 
ter nymph-act in Ram Ten 
Otinga Maili has stopped siz¬ 
zling, at least on the profes¬ 
sional front After being cata¬ 
pulted to stardom overnight 
bv her mentor Raj Kapoor, 
Mandakini appears to have 
been left behind m the race 
*to the top And while the 
other girls are getting away 
with better roles and bigger 
banners, all that Mandakini 
seems to have gained in the 
aftermath of Ram Ten s phe 
■L nomenonal success is a 
rash of third-rate roles 
and a bagful of contro- 
\ersies First, th< gossip 
magazines went to town 
with detailed accounts 
W of the mercenary exploits of 
her relatives and now they 
L are chockful I with stories ab 

^ out her affair with music 
director Bappi Lahin “1 am 
^Bsick and tired of being linked 
with Bappida He is such a 


Bappi too appears to be as 
bewildered as Mandakini is 
by all these rumours **AiTe 
baba, I thought they cooked 
up such stones only about 
the stars. Why have they 
picked on me now’ 'he ex¬ 
claims But strange are the 
ways of the film folk Who 
knows, tomorrow Bappi may 
be singing a different tune’ 


G uess who is cncketer 
Imran Khan’s latest 
catch’ Dimple Kapadia* 
Though both claim that they 
are just good friends* Dimple 
IS fiinous that rumours of 
their beautiful relationship 
have leaked out “We are 
just good friends," she ' 
trailed off with a long 
list of her favounte swear¬ 
words 


G reen-eyed Kimi Katkar, 
the wet dream of Tar- 
zan, has struck again llus 
time It IS Anil Kapoor, her 


1 





Dimple Kapadla a new reletionehip) KimI Katker 
oozing sex appeal 


nKcman I res¬ 
pect him a lot How 
lan 1 ever dream ot 
having an affair with 
him'' People really 
have sick minds,” cnes 
she desperately 

Mandakini wHh Mithun 


Chakraborty a bagful of 


much-mamed co-star, who 
has the hots for her “I would 
love to have an dSiwc with her 
She IS the only one who turns 
me on But at the moment, 1 
am a httle too involved with 
my career and with my family 
which will leave me with very 
httle time for hei but I am 
prepared to 
wait" Is Kimi, 
who romped 
semi-nude in 
Tarzan, 
prepared 
to wait? 



Duignpratan 
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...evolved the new Corporate symbol. 


A symbol that represents 
Solidity, Diversity and 
Dynamism - the 3 key 
qualities of the Parry Group 
today. 
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Ra)nlkant with Sridavl; flair for flamboyanca 


ajnikant has a flair for 
flamboyance. Whether 
he is doinjj the son^-dance 
and-fight rij<marole on the 


screen or such mundane 


things as smoking, drinking 


or even walking off screen he 


manages to do it in a special 


way. The Rajnikant way, his 


large and growing band of 
admirers would say. And 
now it is being rumoured that 
he, like so many others in the 
film industi 7 , is planning to 
join the political bandwagon. 
“No,*' says the actor, 
quashing all talk about his 
proposed new off-screen role 
as a nets. “If I join politics, 

1*11 do it in a grand way.*' And 
knowing Rajnikant, his fans 
> can expect him to shout ab¬ 
out his intentions from r(K)f- 
tops and have his photo¬ 
graphs plastereitoll over, 
organise “cydefltllies'’ and 
do all the other attention- 
getting things that our film 
folk enjoy doing, before tak¬ 
ing the plunge. 

S uperstitions are for the 
old ind the orthodox. 

But not always. Recently 
^hen Nalini tied the knot 
with Ram^^, there were 
the usuakjfbtinds of pms that 


are so common at weddings 
But even after the cere 


monies were over and done 


with Nalmi’s producers seem 


to be worried that the evil 


spirits may still bother the 


newly-married couple 


Reason: soon after her mar 


nage, Nalini bagged the role 


of a widow. Though Nalini is 


putting in a very good per 
formance—as usual 


^1 


producers 


are play 


ing it safe 


and have 


refused to 


release the 


stills of the 


film to the 
press. 


i 




S ex goddess, screen 
siren, 

seductress... Kekha has been 
called all these and more. So, 
it came as a big surprise 
when the celluloid diva 
walked into the AVM Stu¬ 
dios, where she was sh(K)t- 
ing for A. Poomachandra 
Rao's film, with a child set¬ 
tled on her sexy hips. 
Throughout the day, she 
ignored her co-stars, who 
were crestfallen to find that a 
kid had taken away all their 
chances to hit it off with the 
star. Instead, she cooed and 
fiissed over the child, who it 
turned out, was doing a bit 
role in the film. Said Rekha: 

“I would love to get married 
but marriage is written in 
one’s destiny. If it has td 
happen, it willj" 

R«kfMu it*a all In the stars 

























SMALLSCREEN 


l^ver since Doordarshan 
Ennandarins spoke of tak¬ 
ing Subah off the air there i s 
no end to the Subah con¬ 
troversy” which has already 
generated enough heat. 
*'Why has Subah been de¬ 
nied the 19 episodes.^” asks 
director Bharat Rungachary, 
supported, as he is, by 
thousands of Subah addicts 
who are convinced that 
Subah is the number one 
anti-narcotics campaign, and 
number two in terms of 
viewership, after Buniyaad 
Explains Rungachary: ”1 was 
informed of the blanket poh- 
cy of 13 episodes only while I 
had finished shooting the 
tenth episode, all the while 
presuming that the climax 
would be in the 19th epi¬ 
sode.” However, there 
seems to be a ray of hope as 
Rungachary says, “They 
have assured me, but not in 
writing that they would try 
and bnng Subah back in 
August this vear. ” 

Which means 
viewers may not. 
missth( attractive 
Subah stars like 
Kumar Bhatia 
and Kanshma 
for long. 



I /. 

t_ ^ 

Satlsh Shah, walcoma back 


T he managers of “break¬ 
fast TV” seem to have 
got our message The gour¬ 
mets in Mandi House—one 
imagines there are a few of 
them—seem to have decided 
that “breakfast” should be 


Kumar Bhatia and 
Karishma In Subah: 
attractiva duo 
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more delectable after all. For 
the first time a galaxy of “btg 
screen” stars would be doing 
a “breakfast TV serial” titled 
Dhamaal —which will be 
teleca«it by the end ot May. 
The stars include* Govinda, 
Sunjay Dutt, Anil Kapoor, 
Mohnish Behl, Manoj Kumar 
and Rajeev Kapoor Thehst 
does not end with these lugh- 
profile stars The supporting 
cast consists of highly 
accomplished artists like 
Hansh Patel. Kajesh Pun and 
Shubha Khote, beside the 
versatile comedian Satish 
Shah, who is being rmssed by 
homeviewers for quite some 
time now Shah will appear in 
dll the episodes ot the serial 
as different avataars Pro 
duced bv filmstar Monty and 
directed by the super adver 
tisement copywnter Bharat 
Ddbholkar (ol Bottoms Up 
tame), Dhamaal is expected 
to bring a whiff of fi esh 
morning air Says Dabholkar 
“This senai will he based on 
independent hilanous skits 
with accent on tongue-in- 
cheek humour ” 

T he Sunday morning tele- 
senal Sarajahan Hamara 
IS proving to be a disappoint¬ 
ment what with Rajesh Pun 
and Ravi Baswani trying to 
impose then childish antics 
Nor IS the hot-tempered and 
large-hearted Deena 
“Mousi” Pathak any refief 
Has director Satish Kaushik 
not had enough time to liven 
up the senaP At least he 
must have had quite a dose of 
rnticism by now Perhaps he 
could take a few tips from 
senais like KhelKhel Mem 
and Kacbchi Dhoop, and find 
out how to make enjoyable 
senais for kids 

D iu (t >r Bharat Run- 
gachaiy has himself 
turned his back on narcotic- 
addicts in his new serial 
which will be on the dances 
of Sachin Shankar. “They will 
be musical dance dramas 
with emphasis on body lan¬ 
guage, ” says Rungachary 
coolly. One never knows, 
after having consumed the 
Subah heat the youthful 
director might have become 



8un|ay Dutt. star invasion 


all the more dashing. He is 
already working on an ambi¬ 
tious feature filrn, Aq/ Ka 
Moojnm with Sunjay Dutt 
and Kimi Katkar playing the 
lead roles. 

D etective serial Khoj is 
building up Its momen¬ 
tum, putting an end to spe¬ 
culation that It might not hve 
up to expectations. Female 
detective Kitu * Devika” Gid- 
wani and her Man Friday 
Dilip Dhawan are serving a 
dual purpose. They provide 
all the action and suspense 
tJiat IS true of a top ' 
detective serial and at the 
same time they entertain the 
audience as a smart romantic 
pair. Which means they are 
already one up on their pre¬ 
decessors Karamchand and 
Kitty. But the trouble is that 
the viewers are never spr^^if ^ 
the two are going toJftT * 
soniethtagtftily romanbc by 
the time the serial ends. 
Indeed, Khoj is full of sus¬ 
pense! 

P. Chaftanyo 















FOR ENTREPRENEURS 
ON THE GO 

ITS 


ALL THE WAY! 



WhmVB MEPZ 

MCPZ - Madras Export PrQco$**ing Zone - has been set up by 
Govt of India under the Mihistry of Commerce It Is manned by 
* people with versatMe and flexible approach The Development 
Cdinmissioner fs m overall charge MEPZ »s located m Madras 
Oh the National Highway 45 - just 8 km from the airport and 
24 kms from Madras harbour 

WHmt% at MBPZ... 
liAPk out for 

o iioekogo of ineontivos 

The Oovt Ot (ndta and the Govt of Tattnlnadu offer an 
attractive package of incentives to industrialists in the Zone 

♦•tax holiday for five years ^ Import of capital goods raw 
materials etc - no customs duty and import licence * Capital 
goods raw materials etc from rest of the country exempted 
from central excise duty and sales tax ^ Foreign investment - 
100% eQuity allowed, full and free repatriation of profits tool 
* Liberal sanction ot foreign exchange ♦ Priority release of 
dement, steel etc ^ 50% subsidy for feasibility study * 10% 
^itibetdy en fixed assets for selected categories of industry 
Pdt^^dmnffforth© first five years * Special 
concesaion for SC & ST entrepreneurs ^ Seed capital for new 
technocrats 

tutRi InfrMtructuru 



Facilities offered - developed plots and built up areas, power, 
water manpower and finance to suit individual needs 
Transport and telecommunications readily available 
A warehouse of 3,000 tons capacity has been set up by MEPZ 
A modern township with social amenities is being developed 
near the Zone 

streamlined and apeedy action 
took us this far 

In just three years. MEPZ has come to be known for last action 
Infrastructural facilities, including 48 built up unite of 
500 sq metres each^have been completed AN EXCLUSIVE 
GEM AND GOLD JEWELLERY COMPLEX HAS BEEN SET UP 
Out of 199 applications received, 104 have already been 
approved Exports to the value of Rs 10 59 crores have been 
made during the past one year Single window cleafance of 
proposals and prompt follow up action has made MEPZ 
a success story already 

In the noar futurs sss 

MEPZ Is being devefoped In two phases, After oomptetion^ 
about 360 industrial units are expected to function In the Zone 
Employment opportunity for over 70,000 persons- 

lt*s Rod Carpot at MKPZI 

MEF2 lnvH«« entwprwfturs to ooow end eet up unite W ftp 
Zone and reep rich benefits SpeelftI eonopeelone «wtNt NRte. 
Step info the Zone end it's smooth setltnp pH (he way. 


■ipprpeaail Pteese pet in touch v^tth; 

AmoW Oeveiopment'Coflunieeloner, 

mjHFV Madras RxpsftRrsssiMitdasdS, 

Oovt. Of Indie {Ministry olOotmnei'ett}, 

Rosy Tower, SeoondPtpor, 

» 4 C n Nungambekkem High Rood. * 

ttwiw:4wa9^ei{yf;4i-ed4SMei^ 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 26 APRIL 1987 BY AMRITLAL 



ARIES (21 Marcl»-20 April) 

This IS not a tavourahle week 
(or you althoiiofi love and 
romance are well signified 
On the professional front, 
your progress might be hampered by 
unprecedented obstacles Theie may be a 
few differences with your business part¬ 
ners. The deteriorating fieallh of a family 
memt)er might cause you some anxiety 
Property disputes will be solved amicably 
Good dates: 26. 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 



LEO (21 July—20 August) 

Minni dtdaih, inu'-d 

C’ ( ,'pr MUlU f' SMITH' 

Ibi'u] ih.u lonk', ('HP .t'l i( )U', 
now nught [-ruvr to be 
harmful lulfH Lnil do no! woitv O'-ni 
iTiurh J'l ttriHp will w^orK oiit '.oon flu' 
time IS not opnoduin (oi uiiuiis of the 
tuH-irl A Iriloi from u fnond will Ixifui 
some ticHuf rujwL, A lO-nni'y \\]\\ 
rTwrry lrr)rTi tiomr’ loi Gorno tim.- 

Good dates: 26 "hi and 
Lucky numbers i h uno ,> 

Favourable direction; Noitti 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

There is a lof of good luck in 
store for you However, keep 
an eye on your fiealth The 
domestic front will remain 
peaceful Businessmrm can go atie^ad with 
tfieir new ventures Some of you will inherit 
some weallfi and property Those who ate 
looking for |obs. might find one Students 
will do well in Iheir examinatioOvS. 

Good dates: 2/ 29 and t 
Lucky numbers: i, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 


VIRGO (21 August —20 
September) Employees will 
do exceedingly well Hits 
week, a promotion or a traris 
lei to a place of youi rboice 
cannot be ruled out E^u.sinessrn(m will bag 
lucrative deals Einancial prospects will 
look up The dorTTPs'ic front will remain 
peaceful Students must utilise all th,e 
opportunities that come thoir way 
Good dates: 28. 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers; 2. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North cast 


SAGIHARIUS (21 November— 
20 December) this is a 
tavourahle week for lovers 
Your health will improve 
E-Jusinessmen (Tiiqht have 
arguments with Hkhi partneis Private sec- 
E)f ('xecutivt?s rnigtH tiave a few problems 
witfi their subordinates Students will do 
wc'll in Itien examinations Avoid legal 
wiangk’s Husbands will sfiend more time 
with then wivf*s 
Good dates: 2/. 1 and 2 
Lucky numbers; t b and 6 
Favourable direction. East 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) You stiouM be 
prepaicd toi some mental 
lensKTns Ihis week Profes¬ 
sionals should bf' Very care 
ful while* dc*alinci with Ihcir superior?) You 
will fiavr* ii tew financial iTroblerns L)o not 
l)(‘ t'xliavatjanl tine tH your rJ.jse relatives 
micUil fall sick I ove arui loiTiance are well 
'-.(C)nifi(?tJ 

Good dates" 20. ‘?7 and 2 

Lucky numbers: 2, o and 9 
Favourable direction* East 






GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

There might be a marriage in 
the family Women will re 
ceive expensive gifts Those 
who are interested in art, 
literature and music will have a happy time 
E‘riends and relat'ves will be helpful 
However, you are advised not to pick up 
quarrels with anyone Professionals will be 
successful 

Good dates: 2J. 30 and 1 

Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 



LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Financial gains can 
not be ruled out You migtii 
even inherit some property 
But do not be extravagant 
F^ay heed to what the elders say and do not 
argue with your superiors There no 
reason to get worked up over lawsuits 
There will be a pleasant surprise for you 
towards the end of the week 
Good dates: 26. 27 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 7 
Favourable direction; West 




AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Tfiose who are un 
oirifHoyed might find a |ot) 
IkjsinessrruTu should make 
us(* of all the opportunities 
that come tfioii way At home you will tiave 
new lesponsibiltlies Some ot you will 
( omr* m t.onlaLl with un influenli.il person 
who will go out of thr* way to help you You 
might inhiMit some wealth 
Good dates: 26, 27 arul 1 
Lucky numbers; t 3 and 6 
Favourable direction. North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

You will progress steadily on 
all fronts Businessmen must 
not hesitate to take risks 
Professionals will earn the 
praise of their superiors A promotion is m 
the offing for those who are employed in 
the public sector However, you must avoid 
controversies Someone will try to cheat 
I you. so watch out. A good week for lovers 
; Good dates: 26, 30 and 2 
' Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 8 
, Favourable direction: North 



SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This is a week ol 
mixed fortunes Piofession 
als are advised to avoid arqu 
menis with their seniors You 
can solve most of your domestic problems 
with a bit of tact The stars are favourable 
for businessmen, some of them will bay 
lucrative deals A pleasure trip towards the 
end ol the week js in the offmq 
Good dates: 26. 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 1. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-west 




PISCES (21 February—20 
March) The sHars are favour 
able lor you this week, you 
will progress sleadily on all 
fronts. Creative artists and 
sportsmen will do especially well Ro¬ 
mance IS well signified. SQiYifioru^,©/„lbe 
opposite sex.w4ihelp afe-aUvrsed 

to avoid all kinds ot speculations 
Businessmen must avoid risky ventures 
Good dates: 27, 26 and 30 
Lucky numbers; 3. 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: South west 



s(ar Partners; Cancer—Gemini 


The Cancerian man wifHoyetd fc'uild his home and will lake pride in it For h.m, anything that happens out.sido his home is of htlle 
OOffsequence Thefeetfilni wonidu will have problems with him if she wants to concentrate on activities outside hei home ihe iwo 
wifi be strange bed-fellows Often they wifl not want to make fove The two are advised to avoid misundc-'fsiunctmqs 
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BHUBANESWAR: Fora 
few moments hilarity marked 
the prcK'eedings in the Orissa 
LeffsJative Assembly when a 
ruling Congress(I) member, 
Mr B.P. Das was found 
asleep in his seat and his 
pulse beat was sought to be 
ascertained by his colleague, 
Dr Lalit Mohan Mohanty, 
who is a physician by profes- 



i Sion. After having failed to 
i gel a chance to participate in 
a discussion, Mr Das first 
walked out of the House and 
soon came back to his seat 
and fell asleep to the amuse¬ 
ment of the members around 
him. When an independent 
member, Mr Balgopal Misra, 
drew the Speaker’s attention 
to the sleeping member the 
former was directed to wake 
him up. And when Mr Misra 
failed to do this, Mr Das’s 
pulse beat was sought to be 
ascertained. However, Mr 
Das jumped to his feet when 
his name was called to par¬ 
ticipate in another discus¬ 
sion. “1 had gone to sleep 
since you ignored my claims 
to speak, ” he told the chair¬ 
man —Anirita Bazar Patrika 

West Bengal) 

■ 

'riRUCHI: Stories of the 
‘dead" coming alive are rife 
and here is one fresh from 
the Rockfort Express mis- 
' liap, One Kalaivanan (25) of 
ix^ar Thur- 
* aiyur came Uroiti to 

Tiruchi in the iH-Me^T R<x:k- 
fort Express. On hearing the 
mishap his father rushed to 
Ariyalur in a tense mood and 
at the government hospital 


•miSINDlA 


he inadvertently claimed 
someone's body as that of his 
son's. The railway officials 
then included the name of 
Kalaivanan in the list of the 
‘dead’. 1'he father sent word 
to his kith and kin to rush to 
Ariyalur to conduct the last 
ntes of Kalaivanan. But 
when the taxi carrying all his 
family members promptly 
reached Ariyalur Kalaivanan 
himself jumped out from it. 
His father could not believe 
his eyes and his joys knew no 
bounds. The baffled railway 
officials quietly withdrew 
Kalaivanan's name from the 
list of the dead— Indian Ex¬ 
press (Kanaga Gengaimuthu, 
Aruppukkottai, lamil Nadu) 
■ 

JAMMU: The state govern¬ 
ment-owned Tawi Scooters 
Ltd, invested Ks 5.69 lakhs 
to manufacture only one 
scooter in 1985 against its 
installed c.apacity of 7,500 
scooters per year, according 
to the annual report of the 
company presented m the 
Jammu and Kashmir Assem¬ 
bly by the industries minis¬ 
ter, Master Bell Ram. The 
company has been in the red 
ever since its inception m 
1978 with the collaboration of 
Scooters India Ltd. As if this 
was not enough, the corn- 



steel furniture instead of 
scooters so that the excise 
department imposed a penal¬ 
ty of Rs 12,000 on it. For 
assembling the lone scooter, 
the company spent Rs 
2,84,962 on electricity and 
water. Besides a sum of Rs 
2,84,143 was paid as wages 
to the employees during 
1985. The company suffered 
a loss of Rs 16.69 lakhs in 
1985 against Rs 16.57 in 
1983-84 —The Tribune 
(R.C. Goel, Solan) 

■ 

BOMBAY’ A mail bag that 
appeared at the Bombav 
(jPO had unusual contents— 


four one-day-old kittens who | 
had barely opened their i 

eyes. 'I'he bag which was 
sent from the Dadar head j 

post office in the city for ! 
onward dispatch, arrived just 
after midnight and when 
opened, half an h<jur later, 

“the cat was out of the bag 
A staffer at the (iPO took it 
upon himself to sustain the 
kittens and arranged for 
some milk and cotton sop to 
feed them. However, Sadar 
Nawaz Khan, the presidency' 
post master was not amused 
with what had happened and 
insisted that no photographs 
of the kittens should be taken 
in the premises of the GPO. 

But the hearts of a lot of 
(iPO personnel had melted 
by then 'I'hey were planning 
to send back the kittens to 
Dadar, and hopefully, to their 
mother who must have been 
mewing the loss—YVie 
Tunes of India (D.N. Kajan, 
Kaivva) 

■ 

TEZPUR (Assam): A woman 
was arrested here recently 
for fraudulently encashing a 
bank draft for Rs 26,000 
which she claimed came her 
way as ‘God's gift'. Police 
sources say the draft drawn 
on United Commercial Bank 
was sent with a registered 
letter in the name of one 



Suku Sahu. When the letter 
' >was* wrongly delivered.tolhe 
'•womahe^d Sukia 
she enWShed the draft,' u 
allegedly by changing th6''' 
drawer's name from ‘^r 
Suku" to "Mrs Sukia "—The 
Hindustan Times (O, P. Ba- 
jaOi Jabalpur) 


HAPPENINGS 


AProiNTCD: K.C. Pant, as the Union defence minister 
APTOINTEO: Lieutenant General Kunwar Mahendra 
Singfr a s the deputy chief of the army staff 
APNMNTED: Justice Madhukar HIralal Kania and Justice 
Kalrr^nje Jagannath Shetty as Supreme Court judges 
APPOINTED: Manohar Rajaram Chhabria. the Dubai- 
based non-resident Indian, as chairman of Shaw Wallace 
and Com pany 

NOMINATw N.D. Tewari, as the leader of Ra)ya Sabha 
RESIGNED: V.P. Singh, as the Union defence minister 
RESIGNED: Bettino Craxi, as the Prime Minister of Italy 
RESIGNED: Kishen Lai Passi. as the honorary secretary 
of Indian Hockey Federation 

SIGNED: India and Soviet Union, a long term programme 
for co-operation in the field of production 
STAYED: The execution of Satwant Singh, Kehar Singh 
and Balbir Singh, the three accused in the Indira Gandhi 
assassination case, by a division bench *oPthe Bupremen^ 
Court .rJu.v. I .. 

OUTLAWED: In South Africa, any action, word or written 
document that calls for release of political detainees 
AUCTIONED: A silver watch, worn by Lenin until 191B, 
for $1,03,000. The watch had belonged to the Russian 
Czars before 1917 
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CHESS 


, so much publicity given to Karpov arKi 
, Kasparov it is aasy to overtook the third big 
( K, Viktor Korchnoi. AithoU^ at 55 he may no 
I longer have the stamina for a further 
I :hail6nge for the world championship, the 
quality of his play still shows why for so long 
he was the only challenger to Karpov. 

In the following game I defy anybody to 
predict the amazing senes of moves by 
Aihich he manages to conjure up and 
combine an improbable array of threats on 
I both sides of the board simultaneously 
I White: V. Korchnoi. Black. L. Polugaevsky 
: English Opening - Hedgehog System Biel 
1986. 



Polugaev¬ 

sky 

(Black) 


Korchnoi 

(White) 


to move 


1 

N-KB3 

P-QB4 

2 P-B4 

N-KB3 

3 

N-B3 

P-K3 

4 P4(N3 P-QN3 

5 

B-N2 

B-N2 

6 (M) 

P-^3 

7 

P-N3 

a>K2 

8 P-04 

PxP 

9 

NxP 

BxB 

10 KxB 

0-B2 

i 

P-K4 

P-QR3 

12 B-N2 

Q-N2 

13 

R4(l 

(M) 

14 0-K2 

R-Bl 

15 P-B4 





So far. play has been quite conventional but 
the last move is generally considered to be 
rather loosening once the white-squared 


bishops have been exchanged Korchnoi 
however has considerable faith in the 
inherent strength of the white position 
15 ... N-a3 16 NxN QxN 

17 QR-Bl Q-H2 18 P-QR4 N-QZ 

The beginning of a normal regrouping which 
meets with an extraordinary response 

19 K--R3!! M-B4 20 P-QN4 li-N6 

Tempting, but 20 N-02 would be safer 

21 R(B1)-Q1Q-B2 



22 rMt2!! 

Threatening to ambush the advanced knight 
- If 22... QxP 23 OxQ RxQ 24 R-4J3. Bui this 
IS merely a decoy to his real intention which 
IS a kingside attack 

22 ... 23 P^KB5IP-K4 

Worse IS 23.. QxRP 24 Q- N4 P-K4 25 N-B3 
and N--05 with formidable threats. 

24 ri-B3 QxBP 25 0-tl4 P-B3 

26 N-Q5 B-01 27 R-K3 Q-B7 

4IB B»B3 R~a3 29 Q-RS K-Bl 

With his queenside pieces isolated the black 
king IS left to defend himself. 

30 R(3>~Q3 R(l)-41 31 fM(3 (Ht? 

32 QxRP! RxB 33 Q-MS* K-«2 

34 RxR RxR 35 QxB Q"K7 

Desperation 35 ., RxN would have been met 
by 36 RxP with a mating net. 

36 Q^-Q7+ K-^Ml 37 0-K8+ K-R2 
38 RxP 

Now threatening mate in two with Q-N6-f 
and R-Q8 

38 ... R-Bl 39 0.-N6+K-R1 

40 R-Q7 R-KNl 41 M-N4 Renigns 

MICHAEL STEAN 

By arrangem^ni with Th0 O b n n m 


BRIDGE 


Dealer West Love all 



♦ 8 

4P0863 

♦ AK53 

♦ K098 


♦ K973 

N 

♦ A1054? 

^10542 

W E 

4PJ 

♦ 0104 

S 

♦J8762 

♦ J3 

♦ 0J6 
4PAK9'; 

♦ 9 

♦ A10752 

♦ 64 


This was the bidding, with Norway North- 
South: 


South 

West 

North 

East 


No 

!♦ 

!♦ 

2^ 

2# 

dbie(l) 

No 

34P 

No 

34k 

No 

3NT 

Nu 

44P 

No 

5 ^ 

No 

54 

No 

5 ^ 

No 

m2] 

ail pass 

(1) Not (in these days) a 

penalty double 


when opponents have supported one 


another at a low level 
(2) Perhaps he has read somewhere that it 
IS better to play with a 44 trump suit than in 
a 5-4 But that applies only when there is 
likely to be a valuable discard on the long 
suit 


West chose to lead the king of spades. 
That sort of lead is sometimes right when the 
player may want to hold the lead to attack 
another suit Howevior, in the immortal words 
of President Reagan, you ain't seen nothin’ 
yet East, not trusting his partner to continue, 
overtook with the ace to play a second 
round The declarer then had no problem 


TERENCE REESE 

By afrangmmeni with Th« OtwarMpr 


QUIZ 


QUESTIONS 


1. A mass murderer in hiding in South 
America assumed the name of 
Ricardo Clement and lived in a 
house on Garibaldi Street in Buenos 
Aires How is he belter known as'? 

2. Virginia McMath and Frederick Au- 
MiiterJfU were a famous soneen pair 

, thp:5hirties and la''© 

their screen names^—' 

3. Whjuir Annerican President was born 
Leslie King Jr.? 

4. Erich Weiss is a well-known escape 
artist. What is he better known as? 

5. Manoj Kumar Tuli made his debut in 
love Sfory, a hit. His subsequent 


(This week’s quiz will be on pseudonyms) 

7 

films have all bombed at the box- 
office and his is slowly fading away. 
What IS his screen name? 

**Wftal 'dId'Lfev Davidovich Bronstein 
call himself after the Russian Re¬ 
volution? 

7. Parashuram is a famous Bengali 
author. What is his real name'? 

0 Wallis Simpson and Edward Mount- 
batten-Windsor were a controversial 
couple. What are they better known 
as? 


9 David Cornwell began his career as 
an author with the bopk tor 
Dead What pseudonym 
write under'? 


9JJB0 91 uqof 6 
jospuiM )o avjna pue ssaqonQ eqx B 
nsBQ JBq>j 0 qslBhl Z 
Alujv 

p9d 9M1 pdsiue 6 jo dH A>jS) 0 Jx uoai 9 

ABjnB9 jBUjn>j g 
lUipnoH Ajjbh 
pjoj piBjaQ c 

ejiBisv pejj puB sjaboy jabuiQ 

UUBUJMD 13 j|opv i 
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CROSSWORD 


CROSSWORD NO. 43 



ACROSS: 

1 Hairy addition to change, evidently (6) 

4 Clementine's father, e.g , about one way for politician (8) 
10 Take back, regarding area (7) 

1 I In favour of electrical breakdown'? That is too much (7) 

12 Goes through extra-terrestrial price in writers (10) 

13 Whirlpool contains theologian in the old return (4) 

15 Makes arrangement against loss, but hardens, engulfing 
point (7) 

17 Jets out these southern whips, we see (7) 

19 Medicinal resin includes what is played about Marsh (7) 


21 West ejected from watery death, going on in boring fashion. 
(7) 

23 Biting aftertaste of Chinese dynasty?' (4) 

24. I stage Tim's production of “Brand”. (10) 

27. Returning disease embraces backward S. African city, that’s 
obvious (7) 

28. Article on one fog, concerning believer of soulful natural 
phenomena. (7) 

29 They don’t necesarily attire perspirers, thoughs. (8) 

30. Tried-"from 45 . perhaps'? (6) 

DOWN: 

1. Beating for one so big and healthy'? (9) 

2 At home, looks after means (7) 

3. Crewman placed about milliner, second-grade, does prattle 
on’ (■’0) 

5. Confess to not having enough lime, but overawed, all the 
same. *(9) 

6 What a cheat may admit, seeing a statue. (4) 

7 The unfinished below, crack and boom above. (7) 

8 Thin and piping, but not really grassy (5) 

9. Tailless member of weasel family discovered in portico, (4) 
14 Mechanisation one found in robot (10) 

16 Such a sport isn't only for watchers, though (9) 

18 Proposed scrambled eggs and duets’ (9) 

20 Command for chap on an appointment. (7) 

22 Letter, for a start. (7) 

23 Pipes not just underground (5) 

2b Common girl has nothing to achiev target (4) 

26, Walk for the entrance, we hear (4) 

Solution to Crossword No. 42 

ACROSS; 9 Avoidarvo 10 O/onp 11 Top hole 1." I umbaqo 13 Emus 14 Porlinenco 
1i:t Sdcldest 1 / Stomach 10 Numinatioo 2i:’ Impi 23 Rotator 24 Carotid 26 Maori 27 
Last straw 

DOWN:! Partnpfs in crime? Compound 3 rddo4 interest‘d Pellet 6 Commando 7 
Domain 0 Let ones hair down 1h tmstein 17 Showcase 18 Armature 20 Motion 

21 Turtle 2‘j Hash 

Compiled by Rita Tewari 


















LESSONS IN 
PRESIDENCY 

P resident Zail Singh and 
Karnataka chief minister 
Ramakrishna Hegde have a 
lot in common. Both have 
acquired a reputation for 
mastering the tough art of 
politicking and have an envi- 
able store of cunning and 
wisdom, both have managed 
to capture the national head¬ 
lines in the last few years, 
and both have kept their 
options open for their candid¬ 
ature to the presidency. It 
was no wonder that Hegde 
who was in Bombay the day 
before Zail Singh’s recent 
visit to Karnataka, flew to 
Delhi to fly in the Air Force 
plane with the I^resident to 
Bangalore; One bird who 
flies around the corridors of 
power, informs us that 
Hegde was one of the few 
people consulted before 
Gianiji fired the first ‘Dear 
Rajiv’ missive. Hegde has 
often made it clear that his 
idea of political survival is not 
to remain chief minister for 
ever. 


HONESTY 
DOES NOT PAY 

T he Central Board of 
Direct Taxes which has 
been trying to hound tax- 
evaders. recently sprung a 
surpnse by transferring a 
young lady officer, Ms J. S. 
Iyer, who tried to expose the 
nexus between income-tax 
officials and assessees in 
Goa. Ms Iyer had, in a bold 
move, given a vivid account 
I of the corrupt practices and 
' requested the head office to 
! empower her to curb it or to 
I transfer her out of the cess- 
I pool of corruption. She 
( PrompUy received a telexed 
tlransfer order. Ms Iyer. ; ^ 

, l^^lpless, powerless and ! r 
under transfer orders soiight~ 
lirotection from harassment. 
But even to seek protection 
ihe has to get permission 
from her bosses. The in¬ 
come-tax top brass, it 




I_ i_.. 

QIanI Zail Singh 

seems, would be happiei 
dealing with dishonest tax- 
evaders than honest officers. 


KEEPING THE 
CONGRESS AT 
BAY? 

M .G. Ramachandran, it 
IS said, never forgives 
nor forgets. This time his 
anger is directed towards the 
Congress(I) for embarras¬ 
sing him over the Ananda 
V/kefa/? issue. As soon as the 
K. Kallmutbu 



Ramakrishna Hagda 

finance minister and number 
two man in the MGR cabinet. 
Neduncheziyan, moved the 
motion for the arrest of Bala- 
subramaniam, the editor of 
Ananda Viketan, lor refusing 
to apologise for what the 
government felt was a car¬ 
toon derogatory to legisla 
tors, the Union minister ol 
stale for home, P. Chidam¬ 
baram, a self-confessed 
addict of Ananda Viketan, 
offered an apology tor the 
editor and requested his re¬ 
lease. The chief minister, in 
Ihe face of nation-wide fu 




rore. released Balasubrama- 
niain. And as if to send the 
Congress(l) a message, 

MGR appointed K. Kali- 
muthu, who belongs to the 
anti-Congress(!) faction in 
the AIADMK, as assistant 
general secretary of the par¬ 
ty, I'his move also served 
another purpose: to keep the 
pro Congress Jayalaiitha fac¬ 
tion at loggerheads with the 
anti-Congress faction led by 
VetTappan who w'as also 
dropped from the ministry. 
But the Congress(I) is all too 
awai e of the tact that M(iR is 
no easy customer. 


HEGDE DOES 
NOTllKETO 
LOSE 

T he Karnataka gov¬ 
ernment could hardly 
scuttle the verdict of the 
Desai Commission on the 
Moily tape episexie. But it 
tried, at least, to stall the 
distribution of the report to 
the press. The CM was un¬ 
able to hand out a single copy 
at a recent press conference 
on the subject, even though 
the report was given to him 
at least three weeks ago. 

And even law minister Lak- 
shmi Sagar, who had special¬ 
ly invited the press for the 
purpose, did not have 
enough copies ready for the 
crowd of reporters gathered 
to collect them. In fact, the 
government feebly tried to 
give greater prominence to 
the Bopanna Commission re¬ 
port which had come out in 
favour of Hegde ov^ the; , 
yqpfified $pirit^casd^. The; 
xhiirfnrinister seemed to 6nci 
justification in the fact that 
you do not always win. But, 
for a change, the usually 
pro-Hegde press would not 
be deterred from questioning 
the government about its in¬ 
ordinate delay in printing the 
report. One journalist even 
threatened that his newspap¬ 
er had a copy already and 
would go ahead and publish it 
anyway. Sure enough, copies 
were made available the very 
next day. 
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WHAT’S UP IN 
U.R POLITICS? 

O n 16 April, the UP chief 
minister Vir Baliadur 
Singh hosted a lunch for ab¬ 
out 100 Congress(I) MPs 
from his state in the Parba- 
ment annexe. Among the 
notable guests were the 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh and 
Arun Neliru. The notable 
absentees were Arif Moham¬ 
mad Khan and Amitabh 
Rachchan. The next morn¬ 
ing, reports appeared in the 
national press about how the 
Prime Minister had pulled up 
Vir Bahadur Singh for haras¬ 
sing those meeting Vish¬ 
wanath Pratap Smgh. The 
UP chief minister had also 
been keeping a tab on those 
who were socialising with 
Arun Nehru. The reports 
had emanated from what had 
transpired at the 16 April 
lunch. Apparently an irritable 
Arun Nehru was seen talking 
to Vir Bahadur Singh. Nehru 
had demanded to know why 
the chief minister was pre¬ 
venting people from meeting 
him. Nehru had gone to 
Mathura a few days back to 
have a darshan at a temple. 
The local Congress(l) Lok 
Sabha MP from Mathura. 
Manavendra Singh, had then 
hosted a lunch for Arun 
Nehru and invited him to a 
Seva Dal function as chief 
guest. When the chief minis¬ 
ter came to know of this he 
pulled up Singh. Manavendra 
*‘"Siii^i44ien»went up to Arun 
Nehru during the lunch at the 
Parliament annexe and com¬ 
plained to him. Nehru could 
not contain himself. Some¬ 
time ago Vir Bahadur Singh 
had been his protege (till 
Nehru was dropped from the 
cabinet) and it was ironic to 
find him victimising MPs who 
were meeting him now. He 
asked the UP chief minister 
what was wrong wnth him. 
'^Tumharihaisiyat kya fiai?" 
he asked. “You dare not stop 
anyone from nieeting me. ” 



V.B. Singh 

Vir Bahadur Singh went red 
in the face. 'Fhe Prime Minis¬ 
ter then wanted to know 
what was up. And then he, 
too, upbraided the chief 
minister and wanted to know 
why he had acted so childish¬ 
ly. Arun Nehru also came 
down heavily on another MP 
from Gorakhpur, Jitendra 
Singh, for speaking against 
him in theCentralHall of 
Parliament. 


OF TEWARI 
AND 

CHOUDHURY 

T he controversy over the 
Congress(I) MPs' 
memorandum against Vish¬ 
wanath Pratap Singh was a 
case of mistaken identities. 
Apparently, it was some con¬ 
fusion over two 
“Choudhurys" that caused 
it. I'he move to submit a 
statement against V.P Singh 
was initiated by the minister 
of state for pubbc enterprise^ 
K. K, I'e wari. After drafting 
the memorandum, 'Fewari 
began looking for signatories 
in the Congress(I). He told 
his personal assistant to con¬ 
tact Usha Choudhury, a Con- 
gress(l) MP from Maharash¬ 
tra, and ask her to sign the 
memorandum. The PA, 
however, appears to have 
completely misunderstood 
Mr Tewari. After a quick 


glance at the Lok Sabha 
members bst, he telephoned 
Renuka Choudhury, the 
Telugu Desam MP from 
Andhra Pradesh and asked 
her to put her signature to 
the memorandum. Ms 
Choudhury did not know 
what to say at first. She was 
a Telugu l3esam MP, so how 
could she sign a Congress(I) 
memorandum. So she asked 
the PA to read out the 
memorandum. When she 
learnt whaf it was all about 
she politely declined. Later, 
on 16 Apnl, Renuka 
Choudhury told several Con- 
gress(l) and Opposition MPs 
about how she was contacted 
by K.K. Tewari’s office to 
sign the letter. K.K. Tewan 
protested and demanded to 
know how he would ever 
want to contact a Telugu 
Desam MP for the purpose. 
There is no conceivable 
reason for him to do such a 
thing. In fact, three months 
ago, when K.K. Tewari had 
visited Hyderabad, Renuka 
Choudhury had led a 300- 
strong demonstration against 
him at the airport to protest 
against the Congress(I)’s 
plans to destabilise the Telu- 
gu Desam government. 


meeting including minister of [ 
state for railways, Madhav- 
rao Scindia, noticed the faux ^ 
pas made by the senior offi- [ 
cial. Perhaps with the power 
equation within the Congress 
shifting so fast, nobody is too i 
, sure where they will be t 

tomorrow. 


SHARADA 

PRASAD’S 

CDMEBACK 

A pril threatened to be the 
cruellest month—at 
least for Mani Shankar Aiyer, 
the high-profile, unflappable 
joint secretary and chief aide 
to the Prime Minister, who 
for over two years now has 
been serving as crucial link 
between the PM and journal¬ 
ists. As the confrontation 
between Rajiv Gandhi and 
V. P. Singh reached its peak, 
the delicate task of managing 
the media was taken away 
from Aiyar and entrusted to 
IT Y. Sharada Prasad, the 


WHD BDTHERS 

ABDUT 

PDRTFDLIDS? 

H as Arjun Singh forgotten 
what portfolio he holds 
or has he become too cynical 
now to t‘ven bother? Recent¬ 
ly duiing the centenary 
celebrations the South- 
KaslemKailway, S. Natara- 
jan, the additional general 
manager of the South- 
Kastern Railway, kept refer¬ 
ring to Arjun Singh, who was 
on the dais, as the commerce 
ministtn*. Arjun Singh, unruf¬ 
fled as cver,went on to 
release a few stamps in 
keeping with his status as 
communications minister. 
Surprisingly, none of the 
others who spoke at the 



H.Y. Sharada Praaad 

trusted information adviser 
to Indira Gandhi, who had 
been sidetracked ever since 
Rajiv Gandhi became the 
Prime Minister. Sharada 
Prasad instantly swung into 
action. He organised a 90- 
minute meeting between the 
Prime Minister and Gin^ 
Jain^ editor of IJje Tkm»^ 
India and one of Rajiv " 
dhi's shrillest critics. It pro 
duced magic remits. Over¬ 
night, The Times of India 
became friendly to the Prime 
Minister. 


SUNDAY Aprils ? 19 













